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SOUTHERN  STATES 

ABOLISH  FLOGGING 


WILL  INVESTIGATE 

N.  C.  PENAL  SYSTEM 


Two  States,  Alabama  and  Georgia,  Now 
No  Longer  Permit  the  Corporal 
Punishment  of  Prisoners 

FLORIDA  LEGISLATURE 

DEBATES  THE  SUBJECT 

Flogging  Not  Illegal  in  Kentucky  But  Pro- 
hibited by  Charities  Board 

Corporal  punishment  of  prisoners  has  been 
abolished  in  two  Southern  States ; it  is 
prohibited  by  rule  of  the  Board  of  Charities 
and  Corrections  in  another ; and  in  still  an- 
other the  Legislature  is  hotly  debating  the 
subject.  Alabama  and  Georgia  are  the  two 
states  in  this  section  which  have  abolished 
the  flogging  of  prisoners.  In  Kentucky 
flogging  is  not  a violation  of  State  law,  but 
is  contrary  to  the  rule  of  the  State  Board 
of  Charities  and  Corrections. 

Through  the  wide  publicity  given  by  the 
New  York  World  to  the  shameful  circum- 
stances attending  Martin  Tabert’s  death  from 
flogging  in  a Florida  convict  camp,  the 
Florida  Legislature  now  in  session  has  been 
forced  to  institute  a thorough  investigation  of 
the  penal  system  of  that  State  which  has  dis- 
closed, among  other  atrocities,  the  fact  that 
more  than  2,000  prisoners  were  whipped  in 
Florida  camps  during  the  past  year,  and 
which  has  resulted  in  hot  discussion  of  a 
bill  to  abolish  flogging  which  has  been  intro- 
duced into  the  Legislature.  This  bill  has 
passed  the  House  of  Representatives  by  a 
vote  of  63-15,  and  is  now  in  committee  in  the 
Senate.  The  Florida  Legislature,  also  as  a 
result  of  the  present  investigation,  has  voted 
to  abolish  the  convict  lease  system  in  that 
State. 

In  North  Carolina  the  law  relative  to  the 
whipping  or  flogging  of  prisoners  reads : “It 
is  unlawful  for  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
State  prison  to  whip  or  flog,  or  have  whipped 
or  flogged,  any  prisoner  committed  to  their 
charge  until  twenty-four  hours  after  the  re- 
port of  the  offense  or  disobedience,  and  only 
then  in  the  presence  of  the  prison  physician 
or  prison  chaplain ; and  no  prisoner  other 
than  those  of  the  third  class  as  defined  in 
this  article  shall  be  whipped  or  flogged  at  any 

['  (Continued  on  page  2) 


PRIME  OBJECTS  OF  N.  C. 
PUBLIC  WELFARE  BOARD 

The  prime  object  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina State  Board  of  Charities  and 
Public  Welfare  is  to  reduce  the  social 
liabilities  of  the  State,  chief  among 
which  are  delinquency,  crime,  depend- 
ency and  mental  defectiveness.  The 
board  seeks  to  make  its  work  pre- 
ventive rather  than  merely  palliative. 

More  specifically,  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  and  Public  Welfare  works  to: 

1.  Conserve  the  childhood  of  North 
Carolina  by  providing  adequate  pro- 
tection, care  and  treatment  for  depend- 
ent, neglected,  delinquent  and  defective 
children. 

2.  Raise  the  standards  of  child-caring 
institutions. 

3.  Improve  the  work  of  all  juvenile 
courts  and  probation  service. 

4.  Acquaint  the  public  with  the  ex- 
tent of  mental  defectiveness  in  North 
Carolina;  its  menace  as  a factor  in  race 
deterioration,  and  the  imperative  neces- 
sity for  its  control. 

5.  Supervise  and  investigate  the 

penal  system  of  the  State  and  recom- 
mend necessary  changes. 

6.  Promote  the  appointment  of 

trained  and  efficient  superintendents  of 

public  welfare  in  every  county  in  North 
Carolina,  and  a more  complete  organi- 
zation of  the  State-wide  system  of 
public  welfare. 

7.  Supervise  the  administration  of 

public  poor  relief  and  the  care  of  the 
State’s  unfortunates  in  its  charitable 
institutions, 

8.  Educate  the  people  of  North 
Carolina  to  an  appreciation  of  the  im- 
portance of  a scientific  program  for 
dealing  with  vital  social  problems. 


At  the  Request  of  the  Governor  the  Board 
of  Public  Welfare  Votes  to  Make 
thorough  Examination 

PEOPLE  OF  STATE  WISH 

TO  KNOW  WHAT’S  WHAT 

Investigation  of  Entire  North  Carolina 
System  to  Be  Started  at  Once 

( At  its  meeting  April  27  in  Raleigh  with 
Governor  Morrison,  the  North  Carolina  State 
Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare,  at 
the  Governor’s  request,  decided  to  undertake 
immediately  a thorough  investigation  of  the 
entire  prison  system  of  the  State.  The 
power  of  supervising  and  investigating  this 
system  is  one  of  those  vested  by  law  in  the 
State  Board. 

Certain  charges  made  by  E.  E.  Dudding, 
President  of  the  Prisoners’  Relief  Society  at 
Washington,  alleging  brutal  treatment  of 
inmates  of  the  State  Prison,  which  began  to 
appear  in  the  leading  State  papers  on  April 
13,  led  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Welfare 
to  recommend  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Prison 
1 Board  that  steps  be  taken  to  ascertain 
whether  or  not  these  charges  had  any  founda- 
tion in  order  that  the  State  might  be  cleared 
of  the  accusation  of  inhumanity  to  its  pris- 
oners if  such  accusation  were  groundless. 

The  Prison  Board  at  a meeting  called  by 
Governor  Morrison  on  April  17  declined  to 
undertake  investigation  of  the  charges  made 
by  Mr.  Dudding,  but  declared  its  willingness 
to  have  any  lawful  authority  in  the  State, 
specifically  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Wel- 
fare, do  so,  if  this  seemed  necessary. 

More  or  less  heated  discussion  of  this  mat- 
ter has  been  current  throughout  the  State 
during  the  past  two  weeks.  The  large  ma- 
jority of  North  Carolina  papers  have  ex- 
pressed themselves  strongly  as  favoring  im- 
mediate and  full  investigation.  The  brutal 
murder  of  Martin  Tabert  by  flogging  in  a 
Florida  prison  camp,  the  hideous  details  of 
which  have  recently  been  disclosed,  and  the 
consequent  legislative  investigation  and  popu- 
lar agitation  in  that  State  have  focussed  the 
glaring  limelight  of  public  attention  upon  the 
(Continued  on  page  3) 
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WOMEN  AND  PUBLIC  WELFARE 


One  of  the  most  powerful  elements  in  sup- 
port of  public  welfare  work  in  North  Caro- 
lina at  present  is  furnished  by  the  women  of 
the  State.  This  is  natural,  for  the  average 
woman  is  temperamentally  better  fitted  than 
the  average  man  to  appreciate  the  value  of 
organized  social  service. 

Public  welfare  work  deals  chiefly  with 
subjects  which  for  centuries  have  been  con- 
sidered to  be  primarily  the  concern  of 
women— such  things  as  caring  for  the  needy 
or  delinquent  child,  the  pauper,  and  the  un- 
fortunate of  all  sorts,  and  alleviating  the  lot 
of  prisoners.  Although,  happily,  in  efficient 
public  welfare  work  the  method  of  dealing 
with  unfortunates  has  changed  from  one  of 
sentimentality  and  mere  palliation  to  one  of 
scientific  investigation  and  constructive 
treatment,  nevertheless,  the  fundamental 
human  appeal  of  such  work  remains  the 
same;  and  this  is  an  appeal  which,  in  gen- 
eral, is  felt  most  strongly  by  women.  Of 
course  the  value  of  public  welfare  work  is 
appreciated  and,  in  this  State,  was  inaugu- 
rated and  is  supported  by  the  more  enlight- 
ened, progressive,  and  socially-minded  men 
of  North  Carolina.  But  woman,  biologically, 
is  the  conserver  of  life,  and  public  welfare 
work  is  primarily  a work  of  conservation  of 
human  material  in  which  she  naturally  has 
special  interest. 

Now  that  North  Carolina  women  are 
enfranchised,  they  have  the  opportunity  of 
political  expression  of  their  support  of  public 
welfare  work.  Particularly  in  the  counties 
where  the  local  welfare  organization  may  be 
weak,  the  interest  of  the  women  can  greatly 
strengthen  it.  The  organized  women  of  the 
State  may,  and  do,  voice  their  endorsement 
of  the  welfare  work  through  the  North  Caro- 
lina Legislative  Council  of  Women  which  is 
constantly  increasing  in  influence.  Social 
service  which  is  fast  becoming  the  most  im- 
portant activity  of  practically  all  women’s 
organizations,  church  and  secular,  may  be 
brought  into  effective  co-operation  with  the 
work  of  the  county  superintendent  of  public 
welfare,  and  each  may  reinforce  the  other. 
Bulwarked  by  the  intelligent  interest  and 
understanding  of  the  women  of  North  Caro- 
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linn,  public  welfare  in  this  State  has  the 
firmest  and  most  formidable  sort  of  backing 
for  its  widening  activities.  As  this  interest 
and  this  understanding  increase,  as  they 
have,  the  scope  and  influence  of  the  work 
will  increase  proportionally. 


NEW  PLAN  OF  PUBLICITY 


With  this  issue  of  the  “Public  Welfare 
Progress,”  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and 
rublic  Welfare  inaugurates  a new  plan  of 
giving  publicity  to  its  work  in  order  that  the 
people  of  the  State  may  better  understand 
the  objects  of  the  board  and  what  it  is  accom- 
plishing. The  board  appreciates  that  one  of 
its  most  important  duties  as  well  as  one  of 
the  chief  necessities  for  its  success  in  serving 
North  Carolina  is  to  acquaint  the  public 
which  supports  it  with  what  it  is  doing  and 
what  it  is  trying  to  do. 

From  now  on,  the  monthly  “Progress”  will 
be  a four-page  printed  sheet  instead  of  one 
page  multigraphed.  Its  mailing  list  will  be 
increased  as  fast  as  possible.  The  Quarterly 
Bulletin  which  the  board  has  been  publishing 
for  several  years  will  be  discontinued  and  in 
its  place  will  be  started  a more  complete 
system  of  special  bulletins  on  various  phases 
of  the  work  which  demand  fuller  treatment 
than  can  be  given  them  in  the  monthly 
“Progress.”  It  is  thought  that  these  bulle- 
tins appearing  when  they  are  pertinent  and 
timely  will  present  special  aspects  of  the 
work  of  the  board  in  more  popular  and  more 
readable  form  than  the  old  Quarterly  Bulle- 
tin. In  addition  news  stories  will  be  re- 
leased to  the  press  as  they  break,  and  feature 
stories  will  be  sent  out  from  time  to  time. 
All  material  in  the  “Progress”  is  released 
upon  receipt  to  the  State  papers  whose  co- 
operation is  asked. 

County  superintendents  of  public  welfare 
are  urged  to  send  in  interesting  stories  about 
what  they  are  doing  in  different  sections  of 
the  State.  Contributions  from  the  public  re- 
lating to  social  problems  in  North  Carolina 
will  also  be  welcomed.  All  communications 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor,  The  Pub- 
lice  Welfare  Progress,  State  Board  of 
Public  Welfare,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 


THE  SAME  OLD  STORY 


Uneasy  Burgher  of  the  Middle  Ages  (to 
whom  has  hecn  vouchsafed  a faint  glimmei 
of  light)  : “Say,  now,  don’t  you  think  that 
perhaps  this  thing  of  cutting  off  the  hands 
of  a pick-pocket  is  a bit  too  stringent  as  a 
punishment?  Maybe  the  fellow  * * *•’ 

Leading  Court  Follower  of  the  Same  Period 
(seeing  in  the  status  quo  the  ultimate  of 
human  progress)  ; “You  sentimentalists  make 
me  sick,  always  wanting  to  coddle  the  crim- 
inal ! Why,  if  you  don’t  cut  off  a pick- 
pocket’s hands,  then  liow’re  you  going  to  keep 
the  depraved  brute  from  stealing  again? 
Note:  Moral  explained  upon  request. 


SUGGESTED  READING  ON 

MODERN  PRISON  METHODS 


“Penology  in  the  United  States,”  by  Louis 
N.  Robinson. 

“Crime:  Its  Cause  and  Treatment,”  by 
Clarence  Darrow. 

“The  Offender,”  by  Burdette  Lewis. 
“Through  the  Shadows  With  O.  Henry,”  by 
A1  Jennings. 

“My  Life  in  Prison,”  and  “My  Life  Out  of 
Prison,”  by  Donald  Lowrie. 

“Wall  Shadows,”  by  Frank  Tannenbaum. 
“Behind  Prison  Walls,”  by  Thomas  Mott 
Osborne. 


SOUTHERN  STATES 

ABOLISH  FLOGGING 
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time.”  (Consolidated  Statutes  1919,  Vol.  II, 
Ch.  130,  Section  7728.) 

According  to  law  in  this  State  convicts  sen- 
tenced to  the  roads  are  under  the  control  of 
the  county  authorities  and  “the  county 
authorities  have  power  to  enact  all  needful 
rules  and  regulations  for  the  successful 
working  of  convicts  upon  the  public  roads.” 
(Consolidated  Statutes,  1919,  Vol.  I,  Ch.  24, 
Sec.  13(61.)  Such  rules  and  regulations  may 
include  whipping  or  flogging. 

A bill  to  abolish  the  flogging  of  prisoners 
was  introduced  into  the  North  Carolina  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  1923  by  Senator  Baggett. 
This  bill  was  a part  of  the  prison  reform 
program  of  the  committee  of  One  Hundred 
on  Penal  Legislation  of  the  North  Carolina 
Conference  for  Social  Service  and  was 
heartily  endorsed  by  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  and  Public  Welfare.  It  was  killed 
in  committee. 


In  response  to  telegrams  sent  them  by  the 
North  Carolina  State  Board  of  Charities  and 
Public  Welfare  relative  to  the  flogging  of 
prisoners  in  Southern  States,  which  still  prac- 
tice it,  authorities  reply  as  follows : 

Mississippi : “All  prisoners  must  be  treated 
humanely.  County  prisoners  may  be  flogged 
under  regulations  of  Board  of  Supervisors. 
State  prisoners  may  be  flogged  under  rules  of 
discipline  of  Prison  Board  of  Trustees.” 

Texas : “Flogging  prisoners  permitted 

under  certain  conditions.” 

South  Carolina:  “South  Carolina  law  not 
plain.  Have  not  received  interpretation  of 
courts.  Flogging  is  occasionally  adminis- 
tered.” 

Arkansas:  “Law  permits  corporal  punish- 
ment to  limited  degree.  Brutal  treatment 
illegal.” 

Virginia : “Flogging  legal  under  excep- 
tional circumstances.  Strictly  regulated  by 
law.” 

Kentucky:  “Flogging  not  illegal  but  pro- 

hibited by  rule  of  this  board.”  (Board  of 
Charities  and  Corrections.) 
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WHAT  MOTHERS’  AID  IS 
MEANT  TO  ACCOMPLISH 


State  Will  Help  Children  Get  Benefit  of 
Rearing  By  Worthy  Mothers 


By  Emeth  Tuttle 

“The  care  and  training  that  a mother  gives 
her  children  are  the  greatest  services  she 
can  render,  and  nothing  should  lie  allowed  to 
interfere  with  them.” — Judge  Ben  Lindsay. 

The  object  of  the  Mothers’  Aid  Bill,  passed 
by  the  recent  Legislature,  is  to  establish  a 
partnership  for  the  rearing  of  citizens  be- 
tween the  State  and  the  mother  who  has  been 
deprived  of  her  husband’s  help.  The  county 
and  State  come  in,  at  the  mother’s  request,  to 
fill  up,  as  far  as  possible,  the  man’s  part  in 
the  home;  to  supply  the  money  needed  to 
help  with  the  monthly  expenses ; and  to  put 
the  mother  in  touch  with  the  welfare,  health 
and  educational  resources  of  the  State. 
Further,  the  bill  is  designed  not  to  dispense 
charity  but  to  preserve  the  self  respect  of  the 
women  eligible  to  take  advantage  of  it,  by 
dignifying  the  work  of  mothers  and  develop- 
ing their  initiative. 

In  order  for  the  authorities  to  know  who 
are  eligible  for  this  aid  it  is  necessary  for 
the  mother  upon  application  to  state  certain 
facts.  Because  she  must  be  mentally, 
morally  and  physically  in  a condition  to  make 
a home  for  her  children,  she  will  not  mind 
giving  the  date  and  place  of  her  marriage, 
the  facts  about  her  own  and  her  husband’s 
life,  the  names  and  ages  and  grades  in  school 
of  her  children  and  information  regarding 
her  husband’s  relatives  and  hers. 

In  addition  she  will  be  required  to  state 
how  much  help,  in  money  or  other  respects, 
she  can  expect  monthly  from  relatives, 
churches  or  organizations ; also  the  amount 
monthly  that  is  necessary  for  her  to  spend  in 
order  to  keep  her  children  with  her.  These 
and  other  questions  to  the  same  purpose  will 
have  to  be  answered  by  the  mother  on  her 
application  blank,  and  must  be  verified  by 
the  superintendent  of  public  welfare  at  the 
request  of  the  county  board  of  welfare  be- 
fore the  board  of  county  commissioners  and 
the  State  Board  of  Public  Welfare,  to  whom 
is  given  supervision  of  the  administration  of 
the  fund,  can  pass  on  the  case. 

The  mother  must  do  her  part.  Every  effort 
will  be  made  by  the  county  and  the  State 
authorities  to  preserve  the  confidential  phase 
of  the  work ; to  help  the  mother  find  suitable 
employment  in  her  home ; and  to  aid  the 
children  above  fourteen,  who  must  go  to 
work,  to  secure  the  right  kind.  There  need 
be  no  undue  alarm  lest  unworthy  mothers  slip 
in.  The  mere  requirement  of  the  marriage 
record  will  bar  many.  The  ideal  in  connec- 
tion with  each  case  is  to  make  the  family 
self-supporting ; eventually  to  bring  the 
mother  to  the  point  where  she  is  in  an  eco- 
nomic position  to  withdraw  from  the 
Mothers’  Aid  List. 


MANY  PRISONERS  UNFIT 

MENTALLY,  GLUECK  FINDS 


“Glueck  found  in  his  study  of  608 
prisoners  at  Sing  Sing  that  59  per  cent 
of  these  were  suffering  from  some 
nervous  or  mental  abnormality  which 
in  one  way  or  another  had  contributed 
to  their  anti-social  behaviour;  13  per 
cent  were  frankly  insane;  28.1  per  cent 
were  mentally  defective;  18.9  per  cent 
were  psychopathic.  As  we  have  seen  in 
the  preceding  chapters,  insanity,  mental 
deficiency,  emotional  instability  and 
many  other  factors  enter  into  the  pro- 
duction of  abnormal  and  criminal  con- 
duct.” 

— “Penology  in  the  United  States,”  by 
Louis  N.  Robinson. 


WILL  INVESTIGATE 

N.  C.  PENAL  SYSTEM 


(Continued  from  page  1) 
prison  systems  in  the  South,  and,  in  the 
opinion  of  many  people,  have  made  it  im- 
perative for  North  Carolina  to  absolve  her 
name  of  infamous  charges,  whatever  may  be 
their  source. 

Investigation  of  a large  number  of  county 
jails  and  chain-gangs  has  been  made  by  the 
State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare 
during  the  past  two  years,  the  results  of 
which  are  stated  in  the  last  Biennial  Report 
of  the  Board.  These  investigations  disclosed 
the  existence  of  a number  of  abuses,  chief 
among  which  were:  flogging  without  au- 
thority ; confinement  in  dark  cells  and  dun- 
geons ; and  the  lack  of  segregation  and  proper 
protection  for  women  prisoners ; and  poor 
sanitary  conditions. 


SPEAKS  ON  THE  FUNCTION  OF 

STATE  PUBLIC  WELFARE  DEPT. 


The  Commissioner  of  Public  Welfare  re- 
cently addressed  the  Florida  Conference  for 
Social  Work  on  “The  Function  of  a State 
Department  of  Public  Welfare.”  The  most 
important  business  before  this  session  of  the 
Florida  Conference  was  the  formulation  of 
legislation  establishing  a department  of 
public  welfare  in  that  State.  Welfare  officials 
of  four  other  Southern  States  were  invited 
to  advise  the  Conference  on  this  matter.  Mrs. 
Johnson  has  been  asked  to  speak  on  practi- 
cally the  same  subject  before  the  Woman’s 
League  for  World  Welfare  at  its  approaching 
meeting  at  Washington,  D.  C. 


The  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public 
Welfare  hopes,  by  the  middle  of  May,  to  have 
Mothers’  Aid  blanks  ready  for  distribution 
to  the  counties  that  have  signified  their 
desire  to  take  advantage  of  the  act.  With 
the  blanks  will  go  instructions  in  regard  to 
the  necessary  proceduce. 


OUTDOOR  POOR-RELIEF 
SHOULD  BE  SUPERVISED 


Counties  Waste  Thousands  Yearly  Through 
Lack  of  Proper  Supervision 

The  value  of  investigation  and  supervision 
of  county  outdoor  poor-relief  was  recently 
demonstrated  in  Cumberland  County  when 
John  Martin,  superintendent  of  public  wel- 
fare, and  Miss  Emeth  Tuttle,  of  the  State 
Board  of  Public  Welfare,  investigated  the 
pauper  list  of  that  county  and  estimated  that 
with  more  careful  supervision  of  the  admin- 
istration of  its  poor  relief  Cumberland  might 
save  itself  several  hundreds  of  dollars  annu- 
ally. (The  county  pauper  list  is  composed  of 
indigent  persons  who  for  one  reason  or  an- 
other cannot  or  will  not  go  to  the  county 
home,  and  who  apply  to  the  county  commis- 
sioners for  aid.) 

In  this  investigation  in  Cumberland 
twenty-seven  white  families  and  fifteen 
colored,  a total  of  127  persons,  were  visited 
and  the  results  carefully  tabulated  according 
to  age,  native  county,  physical  and  mental 
condition,  education,  church  affiliation,  occu- 
pation, county  allotment  and  property.  Of 
the  twenty-seven  white  families,  twenty  were 
composed  of  persons  more  than  sixty  years 
old ; the  members  of  fourteen  of  the  twenty- 
seven  families  claimed  ability  to  read  and 
write ; two  were  found  to  be  Mothers’  Aid 
cases ; eight  needed  careful  and  constant 
supervision ; only  six  owned  a few  acres ; 
three  individuals  were  referred  to  the  Rehabi- 
litation Department  on  account  of  physical 
disabilities.  The  majority  appeared  to  be  of 
fair  intelligence,  but  malnutrition  was  every- 
where evident,  and  practically  every  case 
needed  medical  examination.  The  housing 
conditions  were  discovered  to  be  atrocious. 

Approximately  $140,000  is  spent  annually 
by  the  counties  in  North  Carolina  for  out- 
door poor  relief.  Generally  speaking,  no  in- 
vestigation is  made  to  determine  the  appli- 
cant’s real  need,  but  on  recommendation  to 
of  some  one,  usually  a neigliobor,  enough  is 
given  by  the  commissioners  to  tide  the  appli- 
cant over  from  one  month’s  misery  to  the 
next  without  consideration  of  how  the  pauper 
might  be  economically  rehabilitated.  Public 
welfare  officials  believe  that  with  more  care- 
ful investigation  and  supervision  of  their  out 
door  poor-relief  the  counties  might  save  them- 
selves thousands  of  dollars  yearly. 


RESCUE  WORKERS  NOT  LICENSED 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  and  Public  Welfare  has  granted 
them  no  license  to  conduct  any  institution  in 
this  State,  the  American  Rescue  Workers 
are  again  active  in  North  Carolina.  Notice 
is  hereby  given  the  public  that  anyone 
soliciting  funds  for  such  an  institution  is 
violating  the  State  law.  The  members  of 
this  organization  wear  a uniform  very  simi- 
lar to  that  of  the  Salvation  Army,  and  many 
people  think  they  belong  to  the  Army. 
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PUBLIC  WELFARE  PROGRESS 


DISCUSSION  OF  NEEDS 
OF  ORPHAN  CHILDREN 


Tri-State  Conference  of  Orphanage  Workers 
Held  at  Thomasville 


Members  of  the  Tri-State  Conference  of 
Orphanage  Workers  which  embraces  the  two 
Carolinas  and  Georgia,  met  April  24-26  at 
Thomasville  with  the  Thomasville  Baptist 
Orphanage,  of  which  Rev.  M.  L.  Kesler  is 
superintendent,  as  host.  Problems  relating 
to  child  welfare  were  discussed.  Prominent 
among  the  speakers  was  C.  C.  Carstens, 
Director  of  the  Child  Welfare  League  of 
America.  Officers  elected  were : Rev.  F.  P. 
Noe,  of  York,  S.  C.,  President,  and  Archibald 
Johnson,  of  Thomasville,  Treasurer. 

The  program  included  the  president’s  ad- 
dress by  Rev.  C.  A.  Wood,  of  the  Children’s 
Home  at  Winston-Salem;  Mr.  Carstens’ 
speech  on  “The  Orphanage  as  Related  to 
Other  Child  Welfare  Agencies”;  talks  on 
“Mother’s  Aid,”  by  Mrs.  Kate  Burr  Johnson, 
Commissioner  of  Public  Welfare ; “The  Value 
of  Cooperation  in  the  Work  of  an  Orphan- 
age,” by  A.  T.  Jamison,  of  the  Connie  Max- 
well Orphanage  in  South  Carolina ; “Educa- 
tion in  the  Orphanage  as  Related  to  the 
General  Scheme  of  Public  Education,”  by 
J.  B.  Johnson,  superintendent  of  the  Presby- 
terian Orphanage  at  Barium  Springs;  “The 
Leavening  Influence  of  Orphanage  Work,” 
by  W.  D.  Roberts  of  the  Epworth  Orphanage 
of  Columbia,  S.  C. ; and  round  table  discus- 
sions of  “The  Proper  Attitude  of  the  Orphan- 
age Towards  the  Relatives  of  Our  Children,” 
led  by  A.  S.  Barnes,  superintendent  of  the 
Methodist  Orphanage  at  Raleigh,  and  “Pro- 
viding Means  for  the  Normal  Happiness  of 
Our  Children,”  led  by  Rev.  M.  L.  Kesler, 
superintendent  of  the  Thomasvill  Orphanage. 


REPRODUCTION  OF  UNFIT  COSTLY 


One  of  the  most  famous  illustrations  of  dis- 
astrous inheritance  of  inferiority  is  to  be 
found  in  the  case  of  the  notorious  Juke 
family.  According  to  the  original  study  of 
this  family  in  1877,  “From  one  lazy  vaga- 
bond nicknamed  ‘Juke,’  born  in  rural  New 
York  in  1720,  whose  two  sons  married  five 
degenerate  sisters,  six  generations  number- 
ing about  1,200  persons  of  every  grade  of 
idleness,  viciousness,  lewdness,  pauperism, 
disease,  idiocy,  insanity  and  criminality  were 
traced.  Of  the  total  seven  generations,  300 
died  in  infancy;  310  were  professional  pau- 
pers, kept  in  almshouses  a total  of  2,300 
years;  440  were  physically  wrecked  by  their 
own  ‘diseased  wickedness’ ; more  than  half 
the  women  fell  into  prostitution;  130  were 
convicted  criminals;  60  were  thieves;  7 were 
murderers;  only  20  learned  a trade,  10  of 
those  in  the  State  Prison,  and  all  at  a State 
cost  of  .$1,250,000.” 

The  original  study  of  the  Jukes  was  made 
in  1877.  In  1015  the  members  of  the  family 


MISS  TUTTLE  MAKES  STUDY 

OF  MOTHERS’  AID  IN  OHIO 


Miss  Emetli  Tuttle,  of  the  Bureau  of  Child 
Welfare  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and 
Public  Welfare,  has  just  returned  from 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  where  she  spent  a week  in 
studying  the  administration  of  Mothers’  Aid 
in  that  city  and  in  Hamilton  County.  Miss 
Tuttle  went  to  Cleveland  not  only  because 
Mothers’  Aid  is  being  very  successfully  ad- 
ministered there  and  she  could  study  it  from 
both  the  city  and  county  view-point,  but 
because  Miss  Eugenia  Bryant  who  has  charge 
of  it  under  the  direction  of  the  local  Court 
of  Domestic  Appeals,  was  formerly  an  in- 
structor in  the  School  of  Public  Welfare  at 
the  University,  and  has  special  interest  in 
public  welfare  work  in  North  Carolina. 


MARTIN  TABERT  OF  NORTH  DAKOTA 

(A  Ballad , to  be  sung  in  a minor  key,  but  at 
the  end  with  shouts.) 

Martin  Tabert  of  North  Dakota  is  walking 
Florida  now. 

O children,  hark  to  his  footsteps  coming,  for 
he’s  walking  soft  and  slow. 

Through  the  piney  woods  and  the  cypress 
hollows 

A wind  creeps  up  and  it’s  him  it  follows — 
Martin  Tabert  of  North  Dakota,  walking 
Florida  now. 

They  took  him  out  to  the  convict  camp,  and 
he’s  walking  Florida  now. 

O children,  the  tall  pines  stood  and  heard 
him  when  he  was  moaning  low. 

The  other  convicts  they  stood  around  him 
When  the  length  of  the  black  strap  cracked 
and  found  him — 

Martin  Tabert  of  North  Dakota — and  he’s 
walking  Florida  now. 

They  nailed  his  coffin  boards  together,  and 
lie’s  walking  Florida  now. 

O children,  the  dark  night  saw  where  they 
. buried  him,  buried  him,  buried  him  low. 
The  tall  pines  heard  when  they  went  to  hide 
him 

And  the  wind  crept  up  to  moan  beside  him, 
Martin  Tabert  of  North  Dakota — and  he’s 
walking  Florida  now. 

The  whip  is  still  in  the  convict  camp,  for 
Florida’s  rising  now. 

Children,  from  Key  West  to  Pensacola  you 
can  hear  the  great  wind  go. 

The  wind  ho  roused  when  he  lay  dying, 

The  angry  voice  of  Florida  crying, 

“Martin  Tabert  of  North  Dakota, 

Martin  Tabert  of  North  Dakota, 

Martin  Tabert  of  Nortli  Dakota, 

You  can  rest  from  your  walking  now.” 

— Marjory  Btoncman  Douglas , in  The 
Conning  Tower  of  the  New  York 
World. 

had  increased  to  the  ninth  generation,  num- 
bering 2,820,  and  the  cost  to  the  State  had 
mounted  to  $2,500,000. 


SAMARCAND  GIRLS  EDIT 
QUARTERLY  MAGAZINE 


“The  Pine  Burr”  Which  Has  Just  Begun 
Career  Very  Creditable  Indeed 

Samarcand  girls  are  publishing  a very 
creditable  quarterly  magazine,  “The  Pine 
Burr.”  It  is  attractive  in  get-up  of  rough 
brown  paper  cover  with  design  of  pine  burrs 
and  central  picture  of  one  of  the  buildings 
at  the  Manor.  Its  contents  is  devoted  to 
activities  at  the  institution.  There  are  illus- 
trations by  several  of  the  girls.  On  the 
whole  it  is  considerably  better  than  the 
average  high  school  magazine. 

It  seems,  according  to  the  leading  edi- 
torial, that  the  first  issue  of  “Pine  Burr” 
was  gotten  up  as  a surprise  to  Miss  McNaugh- 
ton,  the  teachers  and  the  other  students  by 
an  enterprising  group  of  student  editors. 
After  the  appearance  of  the  first  issue,  the 
original  editorial  board  resigned  and  the 
staff  was  chosen  from  the  school  at  large 
and  the  magazine  is  directly  under  the 
English  department. 

The  first  issue  of  “The  Pine  Burr”  is  dedi- 
cated to  Miss  McNaughton  as  follows : 

“The  first  edition  of  the  Samarcand  Quar- 
terly is  dedicated  to  you,  Miss  McNaughton, 
with  highest  esteem  and  sincere  admiration 
by  the  student  body  of  Samarcand  Manor. 
You  have  been  so  kind  and  helpful  by  giving 
of  yourself  so  freely  that  your  very  presence 
has  exalted  the  lives  of  each  and  every  girl 
in  Samarcand.  You  have  labored  here  under 
difficulties  for  four  years,  our  appreciation  of 
your  efforts  is  great,  and  may  you  not  be 
disappointed  in  your  hopes  for  our  future.” 

NATIONAL  SOCIAL  SERVICE 

CONFERENCE  MAY,  16-25 


A Number  of  North  Carolinians  Will  Go  To 
Washington  Meeting 


The  Fiftieth  Anniversary  Session  of  the 
National  Conference  of  Social  Work  will  he 
held  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  May  16-23.  The 
general  subject  of  the  Conference  this  year 
will  be  “Social  Work  in  the  Life  of  Today,” 
with  special  days  devoted  to  discussions  on 
health,  industry,  law  and  government,  the 
church,  the  home,  the  school  and  public 
opinion. 

Several  people  from  this  State,  represen- 
tatives of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and 
Public  Welfare  and  of  the  School  of  Public 
Welfare  at  the  University  are  planning  to 
attend  the  National  Conference.  The  Journal 
of  Social  Forces  published  at  the  University 
of  which  Dr.  Howard  W.  Odum  is  editor 
will  be  on  prominent  display  at  the  Wash- 
ington Conference  in  order  that  the  members 
may  be  acquainted  with  this  excellent  new 
journalistic  venture  which  is  unique  in  the 
South. 
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PUNISHMENT  BY  WHIP  AND  DUNGEON  ENDED 


GOVERNOR  MORRISON  INSTIGATES 
FAR-REACHING  PRISON  REFORMS 


CLINIC  FOR  CRIPPLED 
CHILDREN  ON  JUNE  7 


To  Re  in  Raleigh  Under  Auspices  of 
Orthopedic  Hospital  and  Welfare 
Board 


Under  the  auspices  of  the  State  Orthopedic 
Hospital  and  the  State  Board  of  Charities 
and  Public  Welfare,  a clinic  for  crippled 
children  will  be  held  in  Raleigh  at  the  Wake 
County  Clinic  on  June  7.  Tire  clinic  will  be 
conducted  by  experienced  orthopedic  sur- 
geons. Mrs.  Gill,  the  nurse  at  the  Wake 
County  clinic,  and  Mrs.  Kemp  P.  Neal  will 
also  help.  Clerical  assistance  will  be  fur- 
nished by  the  office  of  the  Welfare  Board. 

Notice  has  been  sent  out  by  the  Welfare 
Board  to  superintendents  of  public  welfare 
in  Wake,  Vance,  Franklin,  Johnston,  Harnett 
and  Chatham  counties,  who  will  make  ar- 
rangements for  getting  the  crippled  children 
of  these  counties  into  Raleigh  for  the  clinic. 
It  is  expected  that  members  of  the  local 
Rotary  and  Kiwanis  clubs  and  other  civic 
and  fraternal  organizations  will  cooperate 
in  this.  The  Board  of  Charities  and  Public 
Welfare  has  the  names  of  such  children  as  a 
result  of  the  State-wide  Cripple  Census 
which  was  taken  last  fall,  and  the  welfare 
superintendent  of  each  county  has  been  fur- 
nished with  a list. 

Judging  by  the  clinic  of  this  kind  which 
was  recently  held  in  Wilmington,  from  thirty 
to  thirty-five  children  are  expected.  Diagno- 
sis will  be  made  of  each  case,  and  if,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  physicians,  the  child  can  be 
benefited  by  treatment,  his  application  blank 
to  the  State  Orthopedic  Hospital  will  be  filled 
out  immediately  and  he  will  be  admitted 
there  as  soon  as  there  is  room.  At  the  clinic 
at  Wilmington  about  two-thirds  of  the  chil- 
dren examined  were  found  to  be  eligible  for 
treatment. 

As  there  is  now  no  provision  made  by  the 
State  for  crippled  colored  children,  those 
found  to  be  in  need  of  treatment  will  be  put 
in  communication  with  private  colored  hos- 
pitals. No  mentally  defective  child,  either 
white  or  colored,  will  be  treated. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  PLAN 
IS  PRAISED  BY  VISITOR 


Hodson  of  Russell  Sage  Foundation 
Declares  State  Outstanding 
in  the  South 


“In  its  public  welfare  program,  North 
Carolina  is  probably  the  most  outstanding 
State  in  the  South,”  declared  William  Hod- 
son,  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Child  Welfare 
Legislation  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation, 
who  was  recently  an  interested  visitor  at  the 
office  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and 
Public  Welfare.  “Your  State  is  taking  the 
leadership  of  this  section  of  the  country.” 

Mr.  Hodson  came  to  North  Carolina  to  be- 
come personally  acquainted  with  its  plan  of 
public  welfare,  especially  in  relation  to  child 
welfare.  In  addition  to  visiting  the  central 
office  in  Raleigh,  he  went  to  Chapel  Hill  to 
talk  with  professors  in  the  School  of  Public 
Welfare  there,  and  saw  the  county  plan  in 
operation  in  Johnston  County. 

He  stated  that  he  is  especially  interested 
in  the  county  plan  in  this  State  and  con- 
siders that  it  has  many  possibilities.  He 
contrasted  it  with  that  in  Minnesota,  where 
he  worked  for  a number  of  years  and  where 
there  are  boards  of  child  welfare  in  the  coun- 
ties, but  no  boards  of  public  welfare  with 
wide  scope  such  as  are  in  this  State. 

“The  most  impressive  thing  about  your 
North  Carolina  program  of  public  welfare  is 
its  attempt  to  educate  the  community,”  he 
said. 

Mr.  Hodson  was  originally  with  the  com- 
mittee in  Minnesota  which  drafted  child 
welfare  legislation  for  that  State.  He  later 
organized  the  Children’s  Bureau  for  the 
Minnesota  Board  of  Control. 


First  Steps  Taken  to  Fulfill  Execu- 
tive’s Promise  of  Modern  Prison 
System  for  State 


WHOLE  PENAL  SYSTEM  TO  BE 

INVESTIGATED  BY  GOVERNOR 


Public  Welfare  Board  Halts  Its  Investiga- 
tion Temporarily;  Wishes  to  Aid 
Chief  Executive 


In  North  Carolina’s  State  Prison  and 
prison  camps  the  whip  is  silent  and  the 
dungeon’s  door  is  barred.  On  May  17,  one 
month  and  five  days  after  E.  E.  Dudding, 
president  of  the  Prisoners’  Relief  Society  of 
Washington,  began  his  sensational  charges 
of  inhuman  treatment  at  the  State  Prison, 
the  Prison  Board,  upon  the  recommendation 
of  Superintendent  George  Ross  Pou,  voted  to 
abolish  the  flogging  of  prisoners  and  punish- 
ment by  confinement  in  dark  cells,  and  the 
first  important  steps  in  fulfillment  of  Gov- 
ernor Morrison’s  promise  to  give  North  Caro- 
lina a modern  and  up-to-date  prison  system 
without  delay  had  been  accomplished.  The 
Board  also  recommended  adoption  of  the 
indeterminate  sentence. 

In  commenting  upon  these  far-reaching 
reforms  in  the  penal  system  of  North  Caro- 
lina, the  Commissioner  of  Public  Welfare 
says: 

“The  recommendations  of  Superintendent 
George  Ross  Pou  which  were  adopted  by  the 
State  Prison  Board  are  excellent.  They  are 
along  the  lines  of  modern  and  progressive 
prison  methods.  They  are  thoroughly  in 
accord  with  the  recommendations  drafted 
last  November  by  the  Committee  of  One 
Hundred  on  Penal  Legislation  and  approved 
by  the  N.  C.  Conference  for  Social  Service. 

“The  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Wel- 
fare rejoices  in  this  evidence  of  a progressive 
spirit  on  the  part  of  Superintendent  Pou  and 
the  Prison  Board.  The  Board  heartily  con- 
( Continued  on  page  2) 
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A NOTABLE  BEGINNING 

The  action  of  the  Governor  and  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  State  Prison  in  abolish- 
ing the  use  of  the  lash  and  the  dark  cell  as 
means  of  discipline  and  substituting  there- 
for methods  in  line  with  the  best  thought  of 
the  day  upon  the  subject  of  prison  manage- 
ment should  eventually  give  North  Carolina 
a modern  system.  No  new  experiment  is  be- 
ing tried.  The  new  system  has  been  tested 
right  here  in  North  Carolina  far  enough  to 
justify  the  confidence  that  it  will  work  when 
applied  on  this  larger  scale.  There  are 
doubtless  difficulties  ahead.  But  the  death 
warrant  of  the  lash  and  the  dark  cell  in 
North  Carolina  prisons  has  been  signed. 
Colonel  Olds  may  as  well  collect  a few  speci- 
mens for  the  Hall  of  History. 

The  proposition  that  the  Governor  change 
the  sentences  of  all  prisoners  to  indetermin- 
ate sentences  is  epochal.  For  the  doctrine 
that  the  punishment  should  fit  the  crime,  the 
theory  upon  which  our  system  of  justice  has 
been  based,  this  would  substitute  the  more 
scientific  idea  that  the  punishment  should 
fit  the  character  and  needs  of  the  offender. 

The  State  has  made  a notable  beginning 
in  prison  reform.  But,  as  the  Commissioner 
of  Public  Welfare  pointed  out  in  her  public 
statement  commenting  upon  the  action  of 
the  Prison  Board,  the  success  of  the  new 
reforms  will  depend  largely  upon  the  type 
of  officials  who  administer  them.  It  is  obvi- 
ously illogical  to  suppose  that  men  who  have 
maintained  discipline  chiefly  by  force  and 
who  believe  that  this  is  the  only  proper 
method  of  maintaining  it  will  make  satisfac- 
tory officials  in  administering  a system  which 
is  based  upon  a certain  amount  of  faith  in 
human  nature  ajjd  the  efficacy  of  hope  of 
reward  in  stimulating  better  conduct.  It 
would  seem  absolutely  essential  that  the  men 
who  administer  the  new  system  believe  in  it. 
The  superintendent  of  the  State  Prison  says 
that  he  believes  in  it,  and  that  it  has  already 
been  successfully  demonstrated  in  two  of 
the  State  camps. 

In  measuring  the  progress  of  the  State 
toward  a modern  prison  system,  three  acts 


of  the  recent  session  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly should  be  considered  in  connection  with 
the  program  inaugurated  by  the  Governor. 
In  the  passage  of  an  act  providing  main- 
tenance of  the  State  Prison  by  legislative 
appropriation  the  Legislature  took  the  first 
step  toward  a modern  prison  system.  Under 
this  law  the  prison  administration  should  be 
able  to  make  the  important  matter  of  keep- 
ing the  prison  on  a self-supporting  basis 
second  to  the  larger  aim  of  diminishing  the 
volume  of  crime  in  North  Carolina.  In  the 
abolition  of  the  department  for  the  criminal 
insane  at  the  State  Prison,  the  Legislature 
removed  an  unjustifiable  burden  on  the 
prison  and  a disgrace  to  the  State.  The  third 
act  of  the  Legislature  provides  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a colony  for  tubercular  prisoners. 
This  is  important  from  the  point  of  view  of 
financial  justice  to  the  prison  and  of  regard 
for  the  health  of  both  those  prisoners  in- 
fected with  tuberculosis  and  the  other  pris- 
oners from  whom  the  sick  have  heretofore 
often  been  inadequately  segregated. 

In  order  to  develop  the  system  inaugu- 
rated by  the  acts  of  the  Legislature  and  the 
recent  action  of  the  Governor  and  the  prison 
authorities,  the  Legislature  will  again  need 
to  lend  a hand  at  several  points.  There 
should  be  facilities  for  the  study  and  classi- 
fication of  prisoners.  Many  of  those  who  get 
into  prison  are  subnormal  mentally.  In  a 
modern  prison  every  case  must  be  carefully 
studied  before  the  prisoner  can  be  intelli- 
gently classified.  This  will  make  necessary  the 
adaptation  of  the  Central  Prison  at  Raleigh 
for  use  as  a receiving  station  and  clearing 
house.  It  will  make  necessary  also  the  en- 
largement of  the  staff  of  the  superintendent 
of  the  prison.  The  department  for  the  study 
and  classification  of  prisoners  must  be  under 
the  direction  of  an  expert. 

There  should  also  be  facilities  for  the  se- 
gregation of  different  classes  of  prisoners, 
including  separate  prisons  or  district  depart- 
ments of  the  prison  for  women  and  for 
youthful  offenders.  Then  the  whole  system 
of  prison  industries  will  need  reorganizing 
with  a view  to  so  training  the  prisoner  that 
he  may  go  out  a useful  member  of  society. 
Over  this  modern  prison  should  be  a continu- 
ous board  of  directors.  We  cannot  afford 
the  risk  of  a complete  change  in  prison  offi- 
cials with  every  change  of  administration  in 
the  State.  The  county  chain-gang  must  be 
made  to  function  for  the  benefit  of  society 
or  it  must  cease  to  exist.  A solution  must 
be  found  for  the  problem  of  the  county  jail. 
Finally,  and  perhaps  most  important  of  all 
in  a modern  prison  system,  involving  the  in- 
determinate sentence,  a well-organized  bu- 
reau of  parole  is  essential.  Such  a bureau 
would  not  only  recommend  prisoners  for 
parole,  but  its  executive  officer  and  his  as- 
sistants would  have  active  supervision  of  all 
persons  on  parole.  All  this  requires  legis- 
lative action. 

We  have  made  a notable  beginning  in 
prison  reform  in  North  Carolina.  There  is 
much  yet  to  do. 


GOVERNOR  MORRISON  INSTIGATES 
FAR-REACHING  PRISON  REFORMS 

(Continued  from  page  1) 
gratulates  the  Governor  at  whose  instigation 
these  far-reaching  reforms  were  brought 
about. 

“The  success  of  this  new  program  will  de- 
pend largely  upon  the  type  of  men  whom 
Superintendent  Pou  will  be  able  to  place  in 
immediate  charge  of  the  various  groups  of 
prisoners.  ‘No  scheme  of  prison  adminis- 
tration will  work  of  itself.  Behind  it  must 
be  men,  and  they  can  mar  beyond  the  possi- 
bility of  recognition  the  best  system  that 
ever  was  or  ever  will  be  devised.’ 

“It  is  a big  job  that  the  Governor  and  the 
Prison  Board  have  undertaken.  Any  obsta- 
cles which  may  be  in  the  way  of  the  success 
of  the  program  will  doubtless  be  uncovered 
by  the  Governor’s  investigation.” 

In  a letter  to  the  Commissioner  of  Public 
Welfare,  in  which  he  withdrew  his  request 
that  the  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Wel- 
fare investigate  the  prison  system  of  the 
State  for  him,  the  Governor  stated  that  “he 
has  decided  to  assume  full  responsibility  in 
the  matter  and  to  take  far-reaching  action 
without  delay.”  He  also  requested  Attorney- 
General  James  S.  Manning  to  instruct  the 
solicitors  of  the  State  to  assist  him  in  an 
investigation  of  the  prison  system  of  North 
Carolina. 

At  its  meeting  in  Greensboro  on  May  15, 
the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public 
Welfare  passed  the  following  resolutions: 

“Resolved:  (1)  That  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  and  Public  Welfare  proceed  with 
its  investigation  of  prison  conditions  as  pre- 
scribed by  the  laws  of  North  Carolina,  but 
in  such  a way  and  at  such  times  as  not  to 
embarrass,  hamper  or  interfere  with  the 
Governor,  and  so  as  to  give  him  ample  oppor- 
tunity to  make  such  investigation  as  he  has 
proposed. 

“(2)  That  this  Board  will  aid  and  assist 
the  Governor  to  the  extent  of  its  ability  in 
his  endeavor  to  get  at  the  true  condition  of 
our  prisons  and  to  give  the  State  a modern 
and  up-to-date  prison  system. 

“(3)  That  the  investigation  by  this  Board 
be  thorough  and  complete  so  as  to  furnish  to 
the  Governor  and  the  next  General  Assembly 
a complete  statement  of  prison  conditions  in 
North  Carolina.” 


FORSYTH  WILL  BUILD  COTTAGE 

Forsyth  is  the  latest  county  to  decide  to 
build  a cottage  for  its  delinquent  boys  at  the 
Stonewall  Jackson  Training  School  at  Con- 
cord. This  decision  was  made  recently  by 
the  county  commissioners  of  Forsyth. 

At  the  Jackson  Training  School  at  present 
there  are  six  county  cottages,  namely:  Meck- 
lenburg, Guilford,  Durham,  Rockingham, 
Gaston,  and  Rowan-Iredell.  The  flrst  two 
were  built  in  1920,  the  Durham  cottage  in 
1921,  and  the  last  three  in  1922.  Each  cot- 
tage provides  for  thirty  boys  and  is  main- 
tained as  an  individual  unit  with  separate 
dining-room  and  assembly  room,  and  with 
matron  in  charge. 


NOTICE  TO  EDITORS 

All  material  in  the  Public  Welfare 
Progress  is  released  to  the  press  upon 
receipt. 
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ESTABLISH  PERMANENT 
COUNTY  RELIEF  FUNDS 


Two  Superintendents  of  Public  Wel- 
fare Have  New  Method  of 
Aiding  the  Needy 

Two  superintendents  of  public  welfare, 
Miss  Georgia  Henry,  of  Edgecombe,  and 
D.  W.  Christeson,  of  Sampson,  have  worked 
out  a new  method  of  aiding  the  needy  in 
their  respective  counties  by  establishing 
charity  funds  to  which  public-spirited  per- 
sons are  asked  to  contribute.  The  fund  in 
Edgecombe  County  is  to  be  especially  for  the 
relief  of  emergency  cases,  while  that  in 
Sampson  is  more  general. 

Superintendent  Christeson,  of  Sampson, 
has  sent  out  the  following  letter  to  all  super- 
intendents and  members  of  Sunday  Schools 
and  all  pastors  and  members  of  churches  in 
his  county: 

“The  Sampson  County  Board  of  Charities 
and  Public  Welfare  is  trying  to  reach  every 
possible  need  of  every  kind  in  the  county, 
whether  it  is  a mother  who  is  having  trouble 
with  an  unruly  child,  or  a mother  who  is  left 
alone  to  support  a house  full  of  little  chil- 
dren, or  a fatherless  and  motherless  child, 
or  an  elderly  person  who  is  being  neglected 
and  in  need  of  the  necessities  of  life,  or  any 
one  in  distressing  condition  for  any  reason 
whatsoever. 

“A  great  many  Sunday  Schools,  possibly 
all,  contribute  the  collection  of  one  Sunday 
each  month  to  the  orphanage  supported  by 
their  churches.  This  is  very  commendable 
indeed,  but  did  you  ever  stop  to  think  that 
if  we  had  an  adequate  County  Charity  Fund 
we  would  not  have  to  send  so  many  children 
to  the  orphanages? 

“We  are  asking  every  Sunday  School  and 
church  in  Sampson  County  to  contribute  one 
offering  each  quarter  (only  four  times  a 
year)  toward  making  a permanent  charity 
fund.  This  fund  will  be  used  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Wel- 
fare, under  the  direction  of  the  County 
Board  of  Public  Welfare,  to  relieve  those  in 
distressing  circumstances  in  the  county. 

“The  people  throughout  the  county  have 
never  before  had  an  opportunity  to  be  con- 
tinuous contributors  to  this  worthy  cause. 
However,  we  feel  that  there  is  not  a man  nor 
a woman,  a boy  nor  a girl,  that  would  not 
be  benefited  by  giving,  if  only  a little,  toward 
making  a permanent  County  Charity  Fund. 
Surely,  there  is  not  a church  nor  a Sunday 
School  in  the  county  but  will  consider  this 
a privilege  and  an  opportunity  for  a greater 
field  of  usefulness. 

Miss  Georgia  Henry,  Superintendent  of 
Public  Welfare  for  Edgecombe  County,  has 
also  sent  out  a letter  to  various  interested 
persons  in  her  county  which  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 


NEGRO  WOMEN  CAN  AID 
CHILD  OF  THEIR  RACE 


Several  Ways  for  Them  to  Assist  in 
Promoting  Child  Welfare  Program 
in  the  State 


A request  has  been  made  of  the  State 
Board  of  Public  Welfare  for  information  in 
regard  to  how  the  colored  women  of  North 
Carolina  can  help  in  providing  for  needy 
Negro  children.  There  are  several  impor- 
tant ways  in  which  this  can  be  done,  accord- 
ing to  the  reply  sent  to  the  woman  who  had 
asked  for  such  information,  and  which  is,  in 
part,  as  follows: 

“First,  we  need  committees  of  intelligent 
colored  men  and  women  in  the  different 
counties  to  work  with  the  superintendents 
of  public  welfare.  Such  committees  can  be 
of  the  greatest  help  in  giving  information 
in  regard  to  family  conditions,  in  finding 
homes  for  dependent  and  neglected  children, 
in  reporting  and  helping  to  correct  truancy, 
and  in  assisting  in  the  development  of  pro- 
bation service.  The  probation  service  might 
be  worked  out  on  a basis  of  the  Big  Brother 
and  Big  Sister  movement.  (In  the  following 
counties  such  committees,  or  individual 
workers,  are  active:  Johnston,  Cumberland, 
Buncombe,  Wayne,  Pasquotank,  Mecklen- 
burg, Forsyth,  and  probably  others.) 

“Another  great  need,  as  our  State  Census 
for  Crippled  Children  has  shown,  is  beds  in 
our  hospitals  for  colored  children.  This 
census  showed  nearly  150  crippled  colored 
children.  At  least  one-half  of  this  number 
could  very  probably  be  helped  by  treatment. 
We  have  surgeons  who  in  many  cases  are 
willing  to  give  their  services,  but  no  hos- 
pitals where  we  can  send  a charity  case. 

“Another  object  toward  which  your  wom- 
en’s clubs  might  direct  their  energies  is  a 
school  for  delinquent  girls.  Only  this  morn- 
ing two  girls,  12  and  14  years  old,  were  re- 
ported as  being  in  need  of  institutional  care. 
We  have  no  place  to  send  them.  Cases  like 
this  might  be  helped  to  some  extent  by  some 
woman  in  the  club,  interested  in  girls,  tak- 
ing an  active  paid  in  the  delinquent  girl’s 
life.” 


“There  is  at  present  much  sickness  and 
suffering  among  the  poorer  classes  of  people, 
both  white  and  colored,  in  Edgecombe 
County.  Cases  of  distress  are  being  contin- 
ually reported  to  me  for  investigation. 
There  is  no  fund  from  which  I can  draw 
sufficient  money  to  help  out  in  cases  of  this 
kind.  Therefore,  I am  directing  this  letter 
to  several  good  citizens  of  the  county  and 
am  making  this  appeal  for  help.  Please 
place  a one-dollar  bill,  or  check  for  that 
amount,  in  the  enclosed  envelope  and  drop 
same  in  postoffice.  This  money  will  be  spent 
to  the  best  possible  advantage  and  only  in 
emergency  cases.” 


FLORIDA  LEGISLATORS 
BANISH  LASH  FOREVER 


Flogging  of  Prisoners  and  Convict 
Lease  System  Abolished  in 
Florida 


Florida  has  abolished  the  lash. 

It  required  the  death  of  a boy  who  had 
beaten  a ride  on  a train,  a thorough  legisla- 
tive investigation  of  the  State’s  penal  sys- 
tem, and  six  weeks  of  heated  debate  to  ac- 
complish it.  But  on  May  14  it  was  done, 
and  Florida  joined  Georgia  and  Alabama 
as  one  of  those  Southern  States  in  which 
the  whipping  of  prisoners  is  prohibited,  a 
progressive  company  which  North  Carolina 
subsequently  entered. 

Without  undue  agitation,  the  Florida 
Legislature  voted  to  discontinue  the  convict 
lease  system.  But  the  bill  to  do  away  with 
flogging  which  passed  the  House  without 
difficulty  ran  foul  of  a tough  snag  in  the 
Senate,  and  was  killed  by  a small  majority. 
Finally,  after  loud,  long  and  violent  opposi- 
tion, the  Senate  passed  a compromise  bill 
discontinuing  the  lash  for  two  years.  This 
bill  went  back  to  the  House  where  it  was 
promptly  amended  to  read,  instead  of  two 
years,  “forever.”  On  May  14  the  reactionary 
majority  in  the  Senate  became  a minority  of 
four,  and  the  amended  bill  passed  by  a vote 
of  16  to  12.  One  Senator  who  was  rated  as 
favoring  the  bill  and  three  rated  as  opposing 
it  were  absent  or  not  voting. 

With  the  passage  of  the  bill  abolishing 
the  lash,  there  comes  to  a close  one  of  the 
most  lurid  and  spectacular  chapters  in  the 
history  of  punishment  in  Florida.  For  many 
weeks  the  limelight  of  publicity  has  played 
pitilessly  upon  the  penal  system  of  that 
State.  What  has  been  disclosed  has  not 
been  pretty.  But  by  its  investigation  and  its 
subsequent  abolition  of  the  leasing  of  con- 
victs and  of  the  whipping  strap  the  Legis- 
lature of  Florida  has  done  much  to  make 
necessary  amends  for  its  former  mistakes. 
The  ghost  of  Martin  Tabert  of  North  Dakota 
“can  rest  from  its  walking  now.” 


TOWNSEND  OF  HARNETT  RETAINED 
AS  COUNSEL  FOR  WELFARE  BOARD 


N.  A.  Townsend,  of  Dunn,  one  of  the 
sanest  and  most  able  members  of  the  General 
Assembly  for  the  last  two  sessions,  has  been 
retained  by  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and 
Public  Welfare  to  advise  and  assist  it  tem- 
porarily. Mr.  Townsend  is  one  of  the  most 
prominent  lawyers  in  North  Carolina,  and 
the  Board  considers  itself  fortunate  in  hav- 
ing the  benefit  of  his  advice.  He  was  re- 
tained by  the  Board  before  Governor  Morri- 
son withdnw  his  request  that  the  Board 
make  investigation  of  the  prison  system  of 
the  State. 
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WOMEN  BELIEVE  IN  THE 
WELFARE  BOARD’S  WORK 

Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs  En- 
dorses Board;  Exhibit  Attracts 
Attention 


At  least  fifteen  thousand  of  the  most 
public-spirited  women  in  this  State  believe 
heartily  in  the  work  of  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  and  Public  Welfare  and  give  it 
their  public  endorsement,  if  a resolution 
passed  unanimously  by  the  N.  C.  Federation 
of  Women’s  Clubs  at  its  recent  meeting  at 
Winston-Salem  can  be  taken  as  indicative. 
These  fifteen  thousand  women  believe,  too, 
that  there  should  be  a thorough  investiga- 
tion of  the  penal  system  of  North  Carolina, 
according  to  this  same  resolution,  which 
reads  as  follows: 

“Resolved,  That  the  North  Carolina  Feder- 
ation of  Women’s  Clubs  endorse  Governor 
Morrison  in  his  request  for  a thorough  in- 
vestigation of  the  entire  prison  system  of 
the  State  by  the  State  Board  of  Charities 
and  Public  Welfare,  and  that  the  Federation 
express  its  confidence  in  the  Board  of  Chari- 
ties and  Public  Welfare  to  make  such  inves- 
tigation in  a way  that  will  be  satisfactory 
and  fair  to  all  concerned. 

“Be  it  further  resolved,  That  if. any  legis- 
lation be  required  as  a result  of  such  inves- 
tigation, the  matter  be  referred  to  the  Legis- 
lative Council.” 

Since,  at  the  time  of  the  meeting  of  the 
Federation,  Governor  Morrison  had  not 
withdrawn  his  request  that  the  Board  make 
this  investigation,  the  Commissioner  of  Pub- 
lic Welfare  spoke  briefly  to  the  club  women 
on  the  subject. 

In  the  Robert  E.  Lee  Hotel,  which  was  con- 
vention headquarters,  the  Board  put  up  an 
exhibit  which  attracted  attention  and  com- 
ment from  the  members  of  the  Federation. 
This  exhibit  consisted  of  the  pictorial  history 
of  the  Wake  County  feeble-minded  family 
which  the  Board  has  been  studying,  which 
illustrates  the  great  expense  to  the  State, 
not  only  in  crime  and  immorality  but  in 
hard  cash,  which  results  when  the  mentally 
defective  are  not  properly  segregated. 
Another  poster  in  color  at  the  exhibit  illus- 
trated “What  North  Carolina  Needs  For 
Child  Welfare,”  that  is,  a central  Children’s 
Bureau  for  the  social,  mental  and  physical 
study  of  the  problem-child  with  a view  to 
proper  placement.  Copies  of  the  first  issue 
of  the  new  Public  Welfare  Progress,  whose 
leading  editorial  was  on  “Women  and  Public 
Welfare,”  were  distributed  among  the  club 
women,  and  names  were  taken  for  the 
Progress’  mailing  list. 


PUBLIC  WELFARE  INSTITUTES 

The  1923  summer  Institutes  of  Public 
Welfare  will  be  held  July  10-27  at  Chapel 
Hill  under  the  auspices  of  the  University 
School  of  Public  Welfare  and  the  State 
Board. 


TAR  HEELS  ADDRESS  NATIONAL 

SOCIAL  SERVICE  CONFERENCE 


North  Carolinians  had  prominent  part  in 
the  meeting  of  the  National  Conference  for 
Social  Service  which  was  held  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C„  May  16-24.  This  State  sent 
eighteen  delegates  to  the  conference. 

Dr.  W.  S.  Rankin,  State  Health  Officer, 
addressed  the  conference  on  “Unoccupied 
Fields  in  Health  Promotion  and  Disease 
Prevention”;  Dr.  Howard  W.  Odum,  director 
of  the  School  of  Public  Welfare  at  the  Uni- 
versity and  editor  of  The  Journal  of  Social 
Forces , spoke  on  “The  Scientific  Journal”; 
Gerald  W.  Johnson,  associate  editor  of  the 
Greensboro  Daily  News,  gave  a talk  on  “Cre- 
ating an  Informed  and  Responsive  Public 
Opinion.” 

Mrs.  Kate  Burr  Johnson,  Commissioner  of 
Public  Welfare,  was  one  of  the  speakers  at  a 
luncheon  given  to  the  women  of  the  National 
Conference  by  the  Women’s  City  Club  of 
Washington.  The  Commissioner’s  subject 
was  “The  Development  of  Public  Welfare  in 
the  South.” 

Miss  Grace  Abbott,  chief  of  the  Children’s 
Bureau  at  Washington,  who  was  elected 
president  of  the  National  Conference  for  So- 
cial Service  at  its  recent  meeting,  is  well 
known  to  public  welfare  workers  in  this 
State.  Miss  Abbott  was  one  of  the  speakers 
at  last  summer’s  institutes  of  Public  Wel- 
fare held  at  Chapel  Hill  under  the  auspices 
of  the  University  School  of  Public  Welfare 
and  the  State  Board.  She  spoke  on  “The 
Care  of  the  Dependent  Child.” 


DR.  HASTINGS  HART  CONSULTED 
ABOUT  PRISON  INVESTIGATION 


Dr.  Hastings  H.  Plart,  former  president  of 
the  American  Prison  Association  and  now 
with  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  was  in 
conference  with  the  State  Board  of  Charities 
and  Public  Welfare  at  its  meeting  in  Greens- 
boro on  May  15.  As  a nationally  known 
penologist,  familiar  with  prison  conditions 
in  the  South,  Dr.  Hart  had  been  invited  by 
the  board  to  advise  it  in  the  investigation 
of  the  State’s  penal  system  requested  by  the 
Governor  before  that  request  was  with- 
drawn. 

Dr.  Hart  is  especially  well  informed  in 
regard  to  prison  conditions  in  the  Southern 
states.  Last  year  when  he  was  president  of 
the  American  Prison  Association  he  made  a 
trip  through  the  South  for  the  special  pur- 
pose of  studying  the  prisons  in  this  section. 
He  gave  a brief  resume  of  the  results  of  this 
study  when  he  addressed  the  N.  C.  Confer- 
ence for  Social  Service  which  was  held  in 
Raleigh  last  winter. 

Social  problems  in  Florida,  South  Caro- 
lina, Alabama  and  Mississippi  have  been  the 
subject  of  various  pamphlets  written  by  Dr. 
Hart. 


NEW  DEVELOPMENTS  AT 
ORPHANAGES  IN  STATE 

Interesting  Features  in  Life  of  Or- 
phans at  Some  of  the  Child-Caring 
Institutions 

A number  of  interesting  developments  are 
taking  place  at  the  various  orphanages  in 
the  State.  The  authorities  are  working  to 
give  the  children  as  ample  a life  as  may  be, 
as  well  as  good  training.  Space  will  be  given 
to  this  work  from  time  to  time  in  the  Public 
Welfare  Progress. 

Through  the  summer  months  the  boys  and 
girls  of  the  Buncombe  County  Children’s 
Home  will  have  a director  of  athletics  and 
recreation,  whose  salary  will  be  paid  by  the 
local  Civitan  Club.  Miss  Lorita  Moore,  a 
graduate  of  the  Chicago  Normal  School  of 
Physical  Education,  has  been  secured  for 
this  position.  There  are  more  than  fifty 
children  in  the  Home  whose  play-time  activi- 
ties Miss  Moore  will  direct. 

It  is  planned  to  install  a printing  shop  at 
the  Barium  Springs  Orphanage  soon,  which 
will  make  possible  revival  of  the  orphanage 
paper  and  give  employment  to  a number  of 
the  boys.  The  old  printing  office  was  de- 
stroyed by  fire  several  years  ago.  Every 
Monday  afternoon  the  house  mothers  and 
matrons  of  the  Barium  Springs  Orphanage 
meet  with  the  superintendent  and  general 
manager  for  an  informal  conference  on  the 
problems  of  the  institution.  A free  and 
open  discussion  of  possible  improvements  at 
the  orphanage  is  encouraged.  At  a recent 
meeting  plans  for  giving  the  officers  at  least 
a half  day  off  duty  once  a week  were  dis- 
cussed, and  this  will  probably  be  put  into 
effect  soon. 

The  children  of  the  Thompson  Orphanage 
recently  gave  two  performances  of  “Alice  in 
Wonderland”  at  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
auditorium  in  Charlotte.  This  was  the  first 
time  that  the  children  of  this  orphanage  had 
ever  given  a public  performance,  and  it  was 
so  successful  that  the  superintendent  has 
been  asked  to  take  it  to  other  towns.  Much 
credit  for  the  success  of  the  play  is  due  Miss 
Ellen  B.  Lay,  who  has  recently  gone  to  the 
institution.  Miss  Lay  is  a graduate  of  the 
School  of  Public  Welfare  at  the  University. 

About  twenty  students  of  the  junior  and 
senior  classes  of  the  Oxford  Orphanage  High 
School,  accompanied  by  Miss  N.  N.  Benis, 
spent  a day  in  Raleigh  not  long  ago.  The 
purpose  of  the  trip  was  to  visit  the  State 
institutions  and  places  of  interest  at  the 
capital.  Col.  Fred  A.  Olds,  of  the  Hall  of 
History,  conducted  the  party  on  its  tour. 

During  the  session  of  the  Tri-State  Asso- 
ciation of  Orphanage  Workers,  which  was 
held  at  the  Thomasville  Orphanage,  the  chil- 
dren of  that  institution  put  on  a most  enjoy- 
able program.  The  chorus  composed  of  the 
older  boys  and  girls  showed  excellent  train- 
ing and  was  a credit  to  the  institution. 
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WELFARE  OFFICERS  TO 
BE  ELECTED  IN  JULY 


INSTITUTES  OF  PUBLIC 
WELFARE  THIS  MONTH 


Fourth  Series  of  Special  Summer  In- 
stitutes Will  be  Held  at  the  Uni- 
versity, July  16-27 


All  County  Superintendents  Come  Up 
For  Election  on  Second  Monday 
of  This  Month 


CHANGES  ALSO  IN  COUNTY 

PUBLIC  WELFARE  BOARDS 

Forty-five  Counties  in  State  Now  Have  Full- 
Time  Superintendents;  Nine 
Have  Half-Time 


All  county  superintendents  of  public  wel- 
fare in  North  Carolina  come  up  for  election 
the  second  Monday  in  July.  These  elections 
are  held  every  two  years. 

Every  county  having  a population  of  32,000 
or  more  by  the  census  of  1920  is  required  by 
law  to  have  a superintendent  of  public  wel- 
fare. In  those  counties  having  less  employ- 
ment of  a superintendent  is  optional.  When 
there  is  no  welfare  officer  in  a county,  the 
superintendent  of  schools  performs  the  du- 
ties that  would  devolve  upon  one,  to  as  great 
an  extent  as  his  time  will  permit. 

At  present  there  are  forty-five  counties  in 
the  State  which  have  whole-time  superin- 
tendents of  public  welfare,  and  nine  with 
part-time  welfare  officers.  In  the  remaining 
forty-six  counties  the  superintendent  of 
schools  acts  in  this  capacity.  In  six  of  the 
forty-five  counties  having  full-time  superin- 
tendents that  is,  Buncombe,  Mecklenburg, 
Forsyth,  Durham,  Guilford  and  Wake — the 
welfare  officer  is  assisted  either  by  an  assist- 
ant superintendent,  probation  officer  or 
school  attendance  officer.  A map  of  North 
Carolina  on  page  4 illustrates  diagramati- 
cally  the  present  distribution  of  welfare 
officers  in  the  State. 

In  the  North  Carolina  plan  of  public  wel- 
fare, the  county  superintendent  is  supported 
and  advised  by  the  county  board  of  charities 
and  public  welfare,  whose  members  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and 
Public  Welfare,  the  whole  system  being  un- 
der the  supervision  of  the  State  Board.  This 
month  there  will  also  be  changes  in  the 
membership  of  a number  of  the  county 
(Continued  on  page  3) 


THE  DUTIES  OF  A COUNTY 


As  set  forth  in  the  Consolidated 
Statutes,  the  duties  of  a county  superin- 
tendent of  public  welfare  are  as  follows : 

(a)  He  shall  be  chief  school  attend- 
ance officer  of  the  county. 

(b)  He  shall  be  chief  probation  officer, 
and  with  the  County  Juvenile  Court, 
have  oversight  of  dependent,  neglected 
and  delinquent  children  under  16  years 
of  age. 

(c)  He  shall  enforce  the  child  labor 
laws. 

(d)  He  shall  have  oversight,  under 
the  direction  of  the  State  Board,  of  per- 
sons discharged  from  hospitals  for  the 
insane  and  from  other  State  institutions, 
and  of  all  persons  on  probation  or 
parole. 

(e)  He  shall  have,  under  control  of 
the  county  commissioners,  the  care  and 
supervision  of  the  poor,  and  administer 
the  poor  funds. 

(f)  He  shall  act  as  agent  of  the  State 
Board  in  relation  to  any  work  to  be 
done  by  the  State  Board  within  the 
county. 

(g)  He  shall  promote  wholesale  recre- 
ation in  the  county  and  enforce  sueli 
laws  as  regulate  commercial  amusement. 

(h)  He  shall  have,  under  direction  of 
the  State  Board,  oversight  of  dependent 
children  placed  in  the  county  by  the 
State. 

(i)  He  shall  assist  the  State  Board  in 
finding  employment  for  the  unemployed. 

(j)  He  shall  investigate  into  the  cause 
of  distress,  under  the  direction  of  the 
State  Board,  and  make  such  other  in- 
vestigations in  the  interest  of  social  wel- 
fare as  the  State  Board  may  direct. 


HENDERSON  TO  HAVE  OFFICER 

The  boards  of  county  commissioners  and  of 
education  of  Henderson  County  ha-ve  voted 
to  employ  a full-time  superintendent  of  pub- 
lic welfare,  beginning  July  1. 


WELL-KNOWN  SPEAKERS  ARE 
ON  THIS  YEAR’S  PROGRAM 

To  Be  Under  Auspices  of  State  Board  and 
School  of  Public  Welfare  at 
Chapel  Hill 

July  16-27  is  the  time  set  for  the  fourth 
series  of  special  summer  institutes  of  public 
welfare  to  be  held  at  Chapel  Hill  under  the 
auspices  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and 
Public  Welfare  and  the  School  of  Public 
M elfaie  at  the  University.  While  the  previous 
institutes  have  maintained  an  unusually  high 
standard  of  interest,  discussion  and  thought, 
the  1923  institutes  will  attempt  to  enlarge' 
their  field  of  profit  and  service. 

Especially  interesting  speakers  listed  on 
the  program  are:  Judge  Charles  W.  Hoff- 
man, of  Cincinnati,  judge  of  the  Hamilton 
County  juvenile  court,  who  will  discuss  juve- 
nile court  procedure  and  problems  of  juve- 
nile delinquency;  Louis  Brownlow,  city  man- 
ager of  Petersburg,  Va„  who  will  lecture  and 
lead  discussions  on  social  work  in  relation  to 
police  powers;  Miss  Mary  Bogue,  director  of 
Mothers’  Pension  Work  for  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  who  will  speak  and  direct 
study  on  Mothers’  Aid;  and  Dr.  G.  Floyd 
Rogers,  of  Charlotte,  Rector  of  St.  Peters 
Episcopal  Church  and  founder  of  the  Farm 
Life  and  Industrial  School  for  delinquent 
boys  at  Covington,  Va„  who  will  talk  on 
“The  ’Teen  Age  Boy.” 

The  University  summer  school  faculty 
offers  two  additional  national  workers  who 
will  be  available  for  the  institutes — Dr.  Jo- 
seph Kinmont  Hart,  educational  editor  of 
The  Purvey,  who  will  discuss  community  or- 
ganization; and  Miss  Pauline  Wherry,  na- 
tional leader  of  the  Girl  Scouts,  whose  sub- 
ject will  be  girls’  problems. 

From  the  regular  University  Faculty  will 
be.  Dr.  Howard  W.  Odum,  Director  of  the 
School  of  Public  Welfare,  discussing  general 
public  welfare  problems;  Dr.  Harold  D. 

(Continued  on  page  2) 
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THE  COUNTY  BOARD 


North  Carolina’s  plan  of  public  welfare 
with  the  county  as  the  unit  is  being  watched 
with  interest  by  experts  in  the  field  of  social 
service  all  over  this  country.  The  county 
unit  is  thought  by  many  people  to  be  the 
best  basis  for  a State  system,  rather  than 
one  top-heavy  central  board.  Missouri  and 
Virginia  also  have  this  scheme.  For  six 
years  now  this  plan  has  been  in  operation  in 
North  Carolina.  During  that  time  it  has 
been  the  desire  and  the  effort  of  the  State 
Board,  under  whose  direction  the  county 
system  operates,  to  strengthen  and  build  up 
the  State-wide  organization. 

But  in  the  ultimate  analysis,  success  or 
failure  of  the  county  plan  is  largely  a local 
matter.  The  State  Board  may  do  all  within 
its  power,  and  yet,  because  it  is  necessarily 
removed  from  the  scene  of  action,  be  unable 
to  bring  the  work  in  a given  county  up  to 
the  standard  which  is  desired. 

For  this  reason  the  county  boards  of  chari- 
ties and  public  welfare  composed  of  three 
members  were  created.  These  members  live 
in  the  county,  they  are  familiar  with  condi- 
tions there,  and  if  they  are  really  public- 
spirited  citizens,  with  an  intelligent  interest 
in  the  welfare  work  they  can  be  of  invalu- 
able assistance  in  supporting  and  advising 
their  local  superintendent  and  in  making 
their  own  county  unit  a strong  one  in  the 
State  system. 

Unfortunately,  at  present,  the  county 
board  of  public  welfare  is  the  weakest  link 
in  the  public  welfare  machinery  in  North 
Carolina.  This  is  speaking  generally.  There 
are  a number  of  boards  whose  members  are 
thoroughly  interested  in  public  welfare,  and 
the  efficiency  of  the  welfare  work  in  those 
counties  bears  effective  testimony  to  this  as 
well  as  to  the  ability  of  the  superintendent. 

But  because,  in  general,  the  county  boards 
of  public  welfare  are  not  at  present  func- 
tioning as  well  as  they  should,  the  State 
Board  is  bending  its  efforts  towards  strength- 
ening them.  It  is  highly  desirable,  in  fact, 
it  is  imperative  for  the  success  of  the  work 
that  there  be  no  “dead  wood”  on  the  county 
welfare  boards,  no  people  whose  interest  is 


merely  nominal,  or  at  best  superficial.  Such 
people  clog  the  welfare  machinery.  In  every 
county  in  North  Carolina  there  are,  without 
any  doubt,  many  people  who  are  sincerely 
and  intelligently  interested  in  public  wel- 
fare. It  is  from  these  that  the  members  of 
the  county  boards  should  be  chosen  in  order 
that  these  boards  may  be  of  real  help  to  the 
superintendent. 

One  live  member  of  a county  board  of  pub- 
lic welfare  can  do  more  than  three  who  take 
their  office  in  merely  desultory  fashion. 
Three  live  members  and  an  efficient  super- 
intendent can  practically  revolutionize  bad 
social  conditions  in  the  county. 

The  public  welfare  organization  in  North 
Carolina  is  exactly  as  strong,  no  more,  no 
less,  than  its  county  units. 


OUR  GREATEST  NEED 


The  greatest  need  among  public  welfare 
workers  in  North  Carolina  is  the  same  need 
that  is  almost  ubiquitous  throughout  the 
State— education.  But,  as  applied  to  public 
welfare  workers,  the  education  that  is  par- 
ticularly needed  is  training  along  their  spe- 
cial line. 

The  idea  that  social  workers  require  any- 
thing more  in  the  line  of  equipment  than  a 
kind  heart  has  been  of  rather  slow  growth. 
Especially  has  the  growth  of  this  idea  been 
slow  in  the  South  where  public  welfare  is 
comparatively  a recent  venture.  Special 
training  in  order  to  handle  a bad  boy,  to 
know  what  to  do  with  a wayward  girl,  to 
tell  one  how  best  to  mend  conditions  in  a 
sorely  disordered  family?  Shucks!  High- 
falutin’ nonsense! 

But  the  fact  that  a kind  heart  is  not  the 
only  requisite  in  efficient  public  welfare  work 
has  been  attested  by  the  establishment  of 
various  schools  for  the  training  of  social 
workers.  One  of  the  most  prominent  of 
these  is  the  School  of  Public  Welfare  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina.  And  at  the 
special  summer  institutes  of  public  welfare 
conducted  by  this  school  and  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare  the 
public  welfare  worker  in  this  State  has  the 
opportunity  to  avail  himself  of  training 
which  he  might  otherwise  be  unable  to 
secure. 

At  the  institutes  at  the  University  there 
are  discussions  of  important  subjects  rela- 
ting to  public  welfare  of  which  no  alert 
worker  should  be  ignorant.  These  discus- 
sions and  lectures  are  by  well-known  au- 
thorities. There  are  also  round  table  dis- 
cussions of  problems  common  to  almost 
every  worker  in  the  State  in  which  there  is 
the  benefit  of  hearing  other  people’s  views. 

These  summer  institutes  represent  what 
North  Carolina  is  doing  to  train  its  public 
welfare  workers  here  at  home  in  order  that 
by  their  fuller  knowledge  and  increased  effi- 
ciency the  whole  system  of  public  welfare  in 
this  State  may  be  reinforced. 


INSTITUTES  OF  PUBLIC 

WELFARE  THIS  MONTH 

(Continued  from  page  1) 

Meyer,  on  play  and  recreation  and  special 
studies  in  boy  life;  and  Floyd  H.  All  port, 
editor  of  The  Journal  of  Abnormal  Psychol- 
ogy, on  psychology  and  social  work. 

Speakers  from  the  staff  of  the  State  Board 
of  Public  Welfare  will  include;  Mrs.  Kate 
Burr  Johnson,  Commissioner,  on  general 
problems  of  administration;  Roy  M.  Brown, 
on  institutional  supervision;  Miss  Emeth 
Tuttle  on  family  case  work;  Wiley  B. 
Sanders  on  general  problems  of  child  wel- 
fare; Miss  Mary  G.  Shotwell  on  institutional 
standards  of  child-welfare;  Dr.  Harry  W. 
Crane  on  mental  health  and  hygiene,  and 
Nell  Battle  Lewis  on  publicity. 

E.  F.  Carter,  secretary  of  the  N.  C.  Child 
Welfare  Commission,  will  discuss  enforce- 
ment of  child  labor  laws. 

The  summer  institutes  of  public  welfare  at 
the  University  are  planned  primarily  to  ap- 
peal to  certain  groups  of  social  workers, 
although  any  public-spirited  citizens  inter- 
ested in  public  welfare  are  welcomed.  Some 
of  these  groups  include:  county  superintend- 
ents of  public  welfare  and  their  assistants, 
administrative  officers  and  staff  members  of 
institutions,  public  or  private,  working  for 
special  classes  and  special  aspects  of  public 
welfare;  juvenile  court  judges,  probation 
officers,  representatives  of  voluntary  social 
agencies,  public  welfare  officials  in  North 
Carloina  and  other  Southern  States,  special- 
ists in  the  national  field  of  public  welfare 
and  special  teachers,  preachers  and  com- 
munity workers. 

The  several  purposes  of  the  institutes  are: 

To  bring  together  in  helpful  conference 
and  fellowship  as  many  workers  in  the  field 
of  public  welfare  and  social  work  as  may  be 
practicable. 

To  study  and  discuss  common  problems 
and  programs  of  public  welfare. 

To  raise  standards  of  work  and  to  stabil- 
ize public  welfare  processes  in  North  Caro- 
lina. 

To  give  momentum  to  the  North  Carolina 
plan  of  public  welfare. 

To  provide  special  days  for  officials  and 
workers  in  institutional  aspects  of  public 
welfare,  prisons,  hospitals,  training  schools, 
children’s  homes  and  others. 

To  contribute  something  to  the  whole  field 
of  public  welfare  and  social  progress  and 
education. 


TO  TRAIN  AT  N.  Y.  SCHOOL 

Mrs.  Marion  B.  Munn,  girls’  probation  offi- 
cer for  Charlotte  and  Mecklenburg  County, 
left  recently  for  New  York,  where  she  will 
attend  a six  weeks  session  of  the  New  York 
School  of  Social  Work,  according  to  The 
Charlotte  Observer.  Mrs.  Munn  has  been 
granted  a temporary  leave  of  absence  by  the 
commissioners. 
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DISCIPLINE  PRISONERS 
WITHOUT  USE  OF  LASH 


Report  of  Solicitor  Long  States  No 
Corporal  Punishment  in  Iredell 
County  in  Two  Years 


Abolition  of  corporal  punishment  for  State 
prisoners  by  recent  act  of  the  Prison  Board 
is  looked  upon  by  some  people  as  a doubtful 
experiment.  But  how  successfully  prisoners 
may  be  managed  without  use  of  the  lash  is 
well  set  forth  by  Solicitor  Zeb.  V.  Long  of 
the  15th  Judicial  District,  in  his  report  of 
prison  conditions  in  Iredell  County  recently 
made  to  Attorney-General  James  S.  Man- 
ning. Solicitor  Long  says  in  this  regard: 

“I  am  happy  to  report  that  there  is  no 
mistreatment  of  prisoners  in  jail  nor  of  con- 
victs working  in  the  camps.  Neither  is  there 
the  slightest  complaint  from  any  of  the  pris- 
oners or  convicts  themselves.  There  has  not 
been  the  slightest  corporal  punishment  ad- 
ministered to  any  convicts  in  this  county  for 
about  two  years  (editor’s  italics),  and  never 
was  very  much,  and  never  any  to  the  extent 
of  inhumanity  or  cruelty,  nor  even  a com- 
plaint of  cruelty  to  any  convict  or  prisoner 
has  been  made  at  any  time.  I think  it  is 
especially  worthy  of  note  to  say  that  the 
citizens  living  in  the  community  in  which 
the  convicts  have  been  and  are  now  being 
worked  report  to  me  of  their  own  volition, 
in  many  instances,  and  others  tell  me  upon 
inquiry,  that  the  morale  of  our  prison  camps 
is  100  per  cent.  These  good  men  who  have 
no  connection  with  the  conduct  of  the  camps 
and  no  interest  except  that  of  a patriotic  and 
Christian  citizenship,  tell  me  that  they  have 
observed  with  pleasure  and  pride  the  fine 
relation  which  exists  between  prisoners  and 
those  in  authority,  and  speak  especially  well 
of  the  good  conduct  and  behavior  of  the  pris- 
oners. They  especially  call  my  attention  to 
the  fact  that  they  never  hear  cursing  or  vul- 
gar language  indulged  in,  or  observe  any 
immoral  conduct  around  these  camps,  by 
either  those  in  authority  or  the  prisoners 
themselves.” 


PUBLICITY  FOR  ALAMANCE 

COUNTY  PUBLIC  WELFARE 

Public  welfare  work  in  Alamance  County, 
under  P.  H.  Fleming,  superintendent,  was 
recently  given  good  publicity  by  The  Burling- 
ton News,  which  got  out  a special  Welfare 
supplement.  This  supplement  contained  an 
editorial  on  public  welfare,  by  O.  F.  Crow- 
son,  editor  of  The  News,  and  articles  by  Mrs. 
Kate  Burr  Johnson,  Commissioner  of  Public 
Welfare;  Mrs.  T.  W.  Bickett  of  the  Bureau 
of  Maternity  and  Infancy  of  the  State  Board 
of  Health;  D.  J.  Walker,  judge  of  the  juve- 
nile court  of  Alamance  County;  Col.  Eugene 
Holt,  chairman  of  the  Alamance  Board  of 
Charities  and  Public  Welfare;  E.  F.  Carter, 
Secretary  of  the  N.  C.  Child  Welfare  Com- 
mission, and  the  report  of  P.  H.  Fleming, 
county  superintendent  of  public  welfare. 


PARENTHOOD  A VOCATION 
NOT  A RIGHT,  SAYS  BARR 


“Far  better  that  children  remain  un- 
born than  that  they  should  be  introduced 
into  life  mental  or  moral  cripples,  and 
Heaven  speed  the  day  when  men  and 
women  shall  realize  that  parenthood  is 
not  a right,  but  a vocation  to  which  all 
are  not  called;  and  that  the  grasping  of 
it  by  the  vicious,  the  diseased  and  the 
defective  is  practically  the  crime  of 
touching  the  sacred  Ark  of  the  Cove- 
nant, for  which  the  penalty  was  death.” 


WELFARE  OFFICERS  TO 

BE  ELECTED  IN  JULY 

(Continued  from  page  1) 

boards  with  a view  to  strengthening  the 
whole  organization. 

The  Consolidated  Statutes  set  forth  ap- 
pointment, duties,  term  of  office  and  meet- 
ings of  the  county  boards  of  charities  and 
public  welfare  as  follows: 

“The  State  Board  shall  appoint  in  each 
county  three  persons  to  be  known  as  the 
County  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Wel- 
fare, whose  duty  shall  be  to  advise  with  and 
assist  the  State  Board  in  the  work  in  the 
county,  to  make  such  visitations  and  reports 
as  the  State  Board  may  request,  and  to  act 
in  a general  advisory  capacity  to  the  county 
and  municipal  authorities  in  dealing  with 
questions  of  dependency  and  delinquency, 
distribution  of  the  poor  funds,  and  social 
conditions  generally.  The  members  of  the 
county  board  of  charities  and  public  welfare 
shall  serve  without  pay.  The  State  Board 
shall  have  the  power  at  any  time  to  remove 
any  member  of  the  county  board  appointed 
by  the  State  Board. 

“The  county  board  of  charities  and  public 
welfare  shall  he  appointed  one  for  one  year, 
one  for  two  years,  and  one  for  three  years, 
and  subsequent  appointments  shall  be  for  a 
term  of  three  years.  The  persons  so  ap- 
pointed shall  meet  immediately  after  their 
appointment  and  organize  by  electing  a 
chairman,  and  the  county  superintendent  of 
public  welfare  shall  act  as  secretary.  The 
county  board  shall  meet  at  least  once  a 
month  with  the  county  superintendent  of 
public  welfare,  and  advise  with  him  in  re- 
gard to  problems  pertaining  to  his  office.” 


RADICAL  METHODS  NECESSARY 

“I  am  confident  that  in  the  next  generation 
or  two,  unless  we  can  adopt  methods  that  are 
more  effective  in  handling  the  mental  defect- 
ive, society  is  going  to  be  forced  to  a posi- 
tion of  far  more  radical  methods,  if  for  no 
other  reason  than  an  economic  one.” — Dr.  C. 
Banks  McNairy  in  his  presidential  address 
to  the  American  Association  for  the  Study 
of  the  Feeble-minded. 


HOPE  BRINGS  65  LITTLE 
CRIPPLES  TO  A CLINIC 


Children  Come  to  Raleigh  from  Nine 
Counties  for  Examination  for 
Orthopedic  Treatment 

Raleigh  is  a long  way  from  Jerusalem, 
where  there  was  once  a pool  called  Bethesda, 
around  which  lay  a great  multitude  of  impo- 
tent folk  waiting  for  the  moving  of  the 
waters  when  one  of  them  might  be  healed. 
But  at  the  Wake  County  Clinic  one  day  last 
month  was  a throng  of  patient,  perspiring 
country  people  bearing  in  their  arms  chil- 
dren with  twisted  and  deformed  limbs  who 
had  come  to  Raleigh  with  much  the  same 
hope  that  inspired  the  lame  and  the  halt  to 
watch  beside  Bethesda  for  the  angel’s  heal- 
ing descent. 

But  these  people  brought  their  pitiful  lit- 
tle children  to  the  clinic  in  the  hope  of  bet- 
terment, not  by  a miracle  from  heaven,  but 
by  the  skill  of  orthopedic  surgery.  At  the 
Wake  County  Clinic  on  June  7 there  was 
held  a clinic  for  crippled  children  from 
Wake  and  eight  neighboring  counties  under 
the  auspices  of  the  State  Orthopedic  Hospital 
at  Gastonia  and  the  State  Board  of  Charities 
and  Public  Welfare  with  the  chief  surgeon 
of  the  hospital  in  charge,  assisted  by  Ra- 
leigh physicians. 

Sixty-five  children  were  brought  by  their 
parents  and  other  kin-folks  to  this  clinic, 
shepherded  by  superintendents  of  public  wel- 
fare from  Wake,  Vance,  Harnett,  Chatham, 
Johnston,  Franklin,  Durham,  Warren  and 
Lee  counties.  Of  these  sixty-five,  examina- 
tion disclosed  that  about  three-fourths  could 
be  benefited  by  treatment  at  the  State  Ortho- 
pedic Hospital.  Thirty  applications  for  ad- 
mission to  the  hospital  were  filed.  These 
applicants  will  be  admitted  as  soon  as  there 
is  room. 

According  to  the  State-wide  census  of  crip- 
ples taken  last  December  by  the  State  Board 
of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare  and  the  Di- 
vision of  Rehabilitation,  there  are  now  more 
than  six  hundred  crippled  children  in  North 
Carolina.  In  order  that  these  children  may 
be  put  in  touch  with  the  State  Orthopedic 
Hospital  without  the  inconvenience  and  ex- 
pense of  travel  to  Gastonia,  a system  of 
clinics,  such  as  the  one  held  in  Raleigh,  has 
been  arranged.  These  clinics  will  be  held  at 
several  towns  in  the  State  and  the  children 
will  be  brought  to  them  from  a number  of 
surrounding  counties.  Superintendents  of 
public  welfare  who  now  have  a list  of  the 
crippled  children  in  their  respective  coun- 
ties will  be  responsible  for  getting  them  to 
the  clinic.  A clinic  similar  to  the  one  held  in 
Raleigh  was  recently  held  in  Wilmington. 

It  is  planned  to  hold  the  next  one  July  12  at 
Washington,  with  the  succeeding  clinic  at 
Wilson. 
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LEAGUE  OF  WOMEN  VOTERS  WILL 
STUDY  JUVENILE  COURT  SYSTEM 


North  Carolina’s  juvenile  court  system 
will  be  the  subject  of  study  by  the  N.  C. 
League  of  Women  Voters,  which  is  preparing 
to  map  out  a definite  program  of  activity. 
At  a meeting  of  League  members  held  re- 
cently in  Winston-Salem  it  was  pointed  out 
that  if  the  members  of  the  League  really  in- 
terest themselves  in  the  proper  functioning 
of  the  juvenile  courts  and  in  the  election  of 
clerks  of  the  court  who  are  adequately  quali- 
fied to  be  judges  of  the  juvenile  court  much 
may  be  done  to  improve  the  present  system. 
The  Board  of  Public  Welfare  has  been  asked 
to  make  out  a questionnaire  relating  to  the 
juvenile  courts  which  will  be  used  as  a basis 
for  such  a study.  The  N.  C.  League  of 
Women  Voters  also  plans  to  request  the 
Women's  Bureau  of  the  Department  of  Labor 
to  send  one  of  its  agents  to  North  Carolina 
to  make  a survey  of  conditions  affecting 
women  in  industry  in  this  State. 


STUDENTS’  INTEREST  IN  PUBLIC 
WELFARE  AN  ENCOURAGING  SIGN 

Apparently  interest  in  public  welfare  is  in- 
creasing among  students  in  North  Carolina. 
Welfare  officials  regard  this  as  a distinctly 
encouraging  sign. 

A member  of  the  staff  of  the  State  Board 
of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare  recently  had 
occasion  to  read  the  essays  which  were  writ- 
ten this  year  by  the  seniors  at  Peace  Institute 
in  Raleigh,  and  was  struck  by  the  number 
of  girls  who  wrote  on  subjects  relating  to 
public  welfare  in  this  State.  Some  of  these 
subjects  were:  The  North  Carolina  State 
Prison;  The  Feeble-minded  in  North  Caro- 
lina; The  Treatment  of  the  Insane;  The 
School  for  the  Blind;  The  North  Carolina 
Juvenile  Court  System;  The  Child  Problem 
in  this  State. 


MOTHERS’  AID  FUND  IS 
AVAILABLE  ON  JULY  1 


Sample  Application  Blanks  and  Ex- 
planatory Letters  Mailed  Out  by 
State  Board 

The  fund  of  $50,000  appropriated  by  the 
last  Legislature  for  Mothers’  Aid  is  avail- 
able the  first  of  July.  Sample  application 
blanks  for  this  aid  have  been  mailed  out  by 
the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public 
Welfare  to  county  superintendents  of  public 
welfare,  chairmen  of  boards  of  county  com- 
missioners and  members  of  county  boards 
of  public  welfare. 

With  these  blanks  go  explanatory  letters, 
a brief  summary  of  a typical  mothers’  aid 
case,  an  outline  of  the  history  sheet  which 
should  accompany  the  application,  and  a 
guide  to  procedure  for  superintendents  of 
public  welfare  in  administering  Mothers’ 
Aid.  The  application  blank  itself  is  designed 
to  secure  the  fullest  information  in  regard 
to  the  real  needs  of  the  applicant,  in  order 
that  this  aid  may  be  carefully  administered. 

According  to  law,  each  county  taking 
Mothers’  Aid  must  match,  dollar  for  dollar, 
its  share  of  the  $50,000  State  fund.  The 
pro  rata  part  for  each  county  based  on  the 
census  of  1920  has  been  worked  out  by  the 
State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare. 
In  this  distribution  the  largest  share  goes  to 
Mecklenburg  ($1,576.60)  and  the  smallest  to 
Clay  ($90.75).  Eleven  counties  have  already 
stated  their  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
fund:  Cleveland,  Iredell,  Cabarrus,  Rowan, 
Davidson,  Forsyth,  Franklin,  Cumberland, 
Lenoir,  Columbus,  and  Stanly. 

Mothers’  Aid  is  not  to  be  confused  with 
out-door  relief.  This  fund  is  to  enable  wor- 
thy, self-respecting  mothers,  deprived  of 
their  husbands’  support,  to  keep  their  de- 
pendent children  with  them  and  rear  them 
in  their  own  homes. 


PRISON  HONOR  SYSTEM  IS 

BIG  SUCCESS  IN  DELAWARE 


What  can  be  accomplished  towards  the 
improvement  of  the  spirit  of  a prison  by  the 
adoption  of  the  honor  system  of  discipline 
is  being  admirably  demonstrated  by  the  New 
Castle  County  Workhouse  (the  Delaware 
State  Prison).  North  Carolina  welfare  offi- 
cials have  recently  received  invitations  to 
“Honor  Day”  celebrating  the  third  anniver- 
sary of  the  installation  of  the  Plummer 
Honor  System  among  the  prisoners  of  the 
institution  issued  by  the  trustees  of  the 
Delaware  prison.  These  invitations  read  as 
follows: 

“The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  New  Castle 
County  Workhouse,  Greenbank,  Delaware, 
desiring  to  commemorate  the  third  anniver- 
sary of  the  Plummer  Honor  System  among 
the  prisoners  of  the  institution,  have  again 
selected  a day  to  be  known  as  Honor  Day, 
and  in  a spirit  of  thankfulness  and  pride 
invite  you  to  participate  in  the  services  to 
be  held  at  the  Workhouse.” 

In  their  report  for  the  year  ending  No- 
vember, 1922,  the  trustees  say: 

“Under  the  splendid  supervision  of  our 
warden,  Mr.  Mordecai  S.  Plummer,  the  con- 
dition of  our  institution  is  far  in  advance 
of  any  stage  of  its  previous  history.  The 
inmates  are  better  in  health,  mind,  and 
morals.  The  discipline  is  good  and  the  work 
of  the  inmates  better  and  more  productive. 
Instead  of  grouches,  constant  complaints 
against  unjust  verdicts  and  sentences,  there 
is  recognition  of  the  justness  of  punishment 
for  wrong-doing,  an  honest  effort  to  make 
the  best  of  circumstances,  and  in  many  in- 
stances a striving  after  those  things  that 
will  enable  them  to  live  worthy  lives  after 
the  expiration  of  their  terms  of  imprison- 
ment. As  one  of  the  prisoners  said  the  other 
day,  speaking  of  Mr.  Plummer,  ‘He  has  put 
the  smile  on  our  faces  and  given  us  a differ- 
ent view  of  life.’  ” 
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S.  E.  LEONARD  MEMBER  OF 
THE  STATE  BOARD  STAFF 


Former  Superintendent  of  Public 
Welfare  for  Wilson  County  Joins 
the  Raleigh  Force 


S.  E.  Leonard,  for  four  years  the  capable 
Superintendent  of  Public  Welfare  for  Wilson 
County,  joined  the  staff  of  the  State  Board 
of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare  on  September 
12th.  Mr.  Leonard  will  have  charge  of  the 
county  organization  work,  which  will  receive 
more  emphasis  than  heretofore. 

In  order  to  raise  the  standard  of  work  in 
the  various  counties,  it  has  been  considered 
necessary  to  put  a man  in  the  field.  Mr. 
Leonard  will  assist  county  superintendents 
in  any  problems  requiring  the  cooperation  of 
the  State  Board,  and  will  familiarize  new 
officers  with  their  duties.  He  will  also  make 
contacts  with  the  civic  and  benevolent  organi- 
zations in  the  various  communities,  acquaint- 
ing them  with  the  program  of  the  State  Board 
of  Public  Welfare  and  explaining  how  it  can 
be  incorporated  in  their  own  programs  with 
reference  to  their  particular  communities. 

Mr.  Leonard  is  one  of  the  best-trained  men 
in  the  State  in  public  welfare  work.  He  was 
born  and  reared  in  Davidson  County.  He  is 
a graduate  of  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina, and  has  attended  two  summer  sessions 
at  Columbia  University  in  New  York.  For 
several  years  he  taught  in  the  public  schools 
of  the  State.  During  the  war  he  was  with 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  France.  For  the  past  four 
years  he  has  been  superintendent  of  public 
welfare  in  Wilson  County,  doing  one  of  the 
best  county  jobs  in  North  Carolina  since  the 
organization  of  the  work.  He  is  a member 
of  the  Kiwanis  Club  and  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  is  an  ex-president  of  the  North 
Carolina  Association  of  Public  Welfare 
Superintendents. 


W.  B.  SAUNDERS  WILL  TEACH 
AT  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  N.  C. 

After  two  years  of  efficient  service  as  field 
agent  for  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and 
Public  Welfare,  Wiley  B.  Saunders  has  re- 
signed his  position  with  the  Board  to  teach 
next  year  in  the  School  of  Public  Welfare  at 
the  University  of  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Saun- 
ders is  also  executive  secretary  of  the  North 
Carolina  Conference  for  Social  Service. 


ESTABLISH  STANDARDS 


State  Board  Draws  up  Minimum  Re- 
quirements for  its  Approval  of 
County  Welfare  Officers 


NECESSARY  QUALIFICATIONS 


Eight  Points  Are  Cited  As  Being  Essential 
In  Applicant  for  Office  of  Welfare 
Superintendent 

With  the  biennial  election  of  county  super- 
intendents of  public  welfare  who,  according 
to  North  Carolina  law,  must  be  approved  by 
the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Wel- 
fare, there  has  come  to  the  front  the  question 
of  the  minimum  requirements  for  the  accept- 
able applicant.  The  approval  of  the  State 
Board  of  Public  AVelfare  is  by  no  means  a 
rubber-stamp  procedure,  it  is  explained,  and 
for  that  reason  a list  of  minimum  require- 
ments for  county  officers  has  been  made  out. 

These  requirements  are  that  the  applicant 
should : 

1.  Have  had  at  least  a high  school  educa- 
tion, and  preferably  some  college  work. 

2.  Be  less  than  forty-five  years  old,  unless 
the  applicant  has  had  special  training  for 
social  work. 

3.  Be  in  good  physical  condition. 

4.  Be  tactful  and  sympathetic  in  dealing 
with  people. 

5.  Have  shown  some  desire  to  do  social 
work  by  having  been  actively  interested  in 
Red  Cross,  church,  charity,  education  or  civic 
work. 

6.  Have  a good  moral  character. 

7.  Have  the  recommendation  of  the  County 
Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare. 

8.  Be  willing  to  take  the  training  offered 
by  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public 
Welfare  in  the  form  of  the  annual  summer 
institutes  of  public  welfare  held  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina. 

It  is  stated  that  after  five  years  experience, 
the  State  Board  has  found  the  adoption  of 
such  minimum  requirements  for  county 
superintendents  absolutely  necessary  if  their 
work  is  to  be  efficiently  carried  on.  It  is  the 
Board’s  intention  to  raise  these  requirements 
in  time,  as  the  occasion  presents  itself. 

The  Commissioner  of  Public  Welfare  points 
out  that  the  office  of  county  superintendent 
of  public  welfare  carries  with  it  important 
(Continued  on  page  3) 


TAR  HEELS  ATTENDING 
NAT  L PRISON  MEETING 


Representatives  from  North  Carolina 
Have  Place  on  Program  of  Ameri- 
can Prison  Association 


North  Carolina  had  three  representatives 
at  the  meeting  of  the  American  Prison  Asso- 
ciation which  was  held  in  Boston  September 
13-19.  Persons  from  this  State  attending  the 
meeting  were  : Mrs.  Kate  Burr  Johnson,  Com- 
missioner of  Public  Wei  fare ; Roy  M.  Brown, 
of  the  Bureau  of  Institutional  Supervision 
of  the  State  Board,  and  Miss  Agnes 
McNaughton,  Superintendent  of  Samarcand 
Manor. 

Mrs.  Johnson  addressed  the  conference 
on  “North  Carolina’s  Prison  System,”  and 
Mr.  Brown  on  “The  Strength  and  Weakness 
of  the  Present  System  of  Control  and  Super- 
vision of  State  Prisoners.” 

The  American  Prison  Association  is  com- 
posed largely  of  officials  having  supervisory 
power  over  penal  institutions  and  persons 
actually  in  charge  of  such  institutions,  such 
as  prison  superintendents  and  wardens.  The 
president  of  the  Association  at  present  is 
Lewis  E.  Lawes,  Warden  of  Sing  Sing.  Mem- 
bership is  from  both  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

Objects  of  the  Association  are  as  follows : 

“1.  The  improvement  of  the  laws  in  rela- 
tion to  public  offenses  and  offenders,  and  the 
modes  of  procedure  by  which  such  laws  are 
enforced. 

“2.  The  study  of  the  causes  of  crime,  the 
nature  of  offenders  and  .their  social  sur- 
roundings, the  best  methods  of  dealing  with 
offenders  and  of  preventing  crime. 

“3.  The  improvement  of  the  penal,  correc- 
tional and  reformatory  institutions  through- 
out the  country,  and  of  the  government,  man- 
agement and  disciplihe  thereof,  including  the 
appointment  of  boards  of  trustees  and  other 
officials. 

“4.  The  care  of,  and  providing  suitable  and 
remunerative  employment  for,  paroled  and 
discharged  prisoners  and  probationers,  and 
especially  such  as  may  have  given  evidence  of 
reformation.” 

A number  of  organizations  are  affiliated 
with  the  American  Prison  Association,  such 
as  the  Wardens’  Association,  Chaplains’  As- 
sociation, National  Conference  of  Juvenile 
Agencies,  National  Prisoners’  Aid  Association, 
and  Pardon  and  Parole  Officers. 
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NOTICE  TO  EDITORS 

All  material  in  the  Public  Welfare 
Progress  is  released  to  the  press  upon 
receipt. 


THE  BOARD’S  APPROVAL 

The  law  of  North  Carolina  places  with  the 
State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare 
the  final  approval  of  county  superintendents 
of  public  welfare.  Since  its  organization  the 
Board  has  tried  to  carry  out  this  duty  con- 
scientiously. 

The  Board  considers  this  a power  to  be 
exercised  only  after  careful  and  thorough 
investigation  of  all  the  facts  involved. 

On  the  front  page  of  this  issue  of  the 
Public  Welfare  Progress  appears  a story 
in  regard  to  the  minimum  requirements  for 
a county  superintendent  of  public  welfare. 
It  is,  and  will  be,  the  effort  of  the  Board  to 
establish  and  maintain,  and,  in  time,  to  raise 
these  standards.  Hence,  should  the  Board 
grant  certificates  to  persons  who,  it  is  con- 
vinced, after  investigation  and  deliberation, 
do  not  meet  these  requirements,  it  would  be 
defeating  its  own  ends. 

It  is  with  regret  that  the  Board  is  occa- 
sionally forced  to  refuse  certificates  to  appli- 
cants for  the  position  of  county  superin- 
tendent of  public  welfare.  But  so  long  as  its 
duty  is  discharged  with  honesty  such  re- 
fusals will  probably  occasionally  be  neces- 
sary, though  every  effort  will  be  made  to 
cooperate  with  the  local  authorities. 


INDETERMINATE  SENTENCE 

The  substitution  of  the  indeterminate  sen- 
tence for  corporal  punishment  and  confine- 
ment in  dark  cells,  adopted  by  the  Governor 
and  Board  of  Directors  of  the  State  Prison 
upon  recommendation  of  Superintendent  Pou 
for  all  prisoners  now  confined  in  the  State 
Prison,  marks  a new  era  in  the  control  and 
discipline  of  prisoners  in  North  Carolina. 

The  indeterminate  system  now  in  operation 
means  that  the  length  of  a prisoner’s  term 
lies  to  a certain  extent  in  his  own  hands.  A 
maximum  term  and  a minimum  term  are 
fixed  for  each  prisoner.  By  perfect  behavior 
a prisoner  may  be  discharged  at  the  com- 
pletion of  his  minimum  term,  or  any  time 
between  the  maximum  and  minimum  term  at 
the  discretion  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 
The  indeterminate  sentence  is,  therefore,  a 


powerful  stimulant  to  good  behavior,  whereas 
under  the  old  definite  sentence  system  a 
prisoner  was  discharged  at  the  end  of  his 
sentence  regardless  of  his  conduct  during  im- 
prisonment, and  there  was  no  incentive  to 
good  behavior. 

If  the  object  of  imprisonment  is  both  to 
reform  the  prisoner  and  to  protect  society, 
the  definite  sentence  system  is  a failure,  be- 
cause, as  we  have  pointed  out,  there  is  no 
incentive  to  reform,  and  usually  the  prisoner 
is  discharged  just  as  dangerous  to  society  as 
he  was  before  his  imprisonment.  The-  inde- 
terminate sentence  with  the  possibility  of 
earning  earlier  freedom  through  good  con- 
duct enlists  the  prisoner’s  own  cooperation 
in  his  reformation,  and  a reformed  criminal 
is  certainly  not  an  enemy  to  society.  The 
indeterminate  sentence,  therefore,  tends  both 
to  reform  the  criminal  and  to  protect  society. 

There  are  defects,  however,  in  the  present 
system  of  indeterminate  sentences  as  even 
its  most  ardent  supporters  must  admit.  For 
instance,,  as  long  as  we  have  a maximum 
limit  to  the  indeterminate  sentence  no  matter 
how  dangerous  a criminal  may  be  to  society 
he  must  be  discharged  at  the  expiration  of 
the  maximum  term.  There  is  also  danger 
that  the  minimum  limit  will  be  the  term  of 
sentence.  That  is,  except  for  gross  miscon- 
duct, all  prisoners  on  indeterminate  sentence 
may  be  discharged  at  the  expiration  of  their 
minimum  sentence.  In  effect  this  will 
mean,  unless  it  is  carefully  guarded,  that  the 
statutory  punishment  for  the  different 
offenses  is  reduced.  A man,  for  example, 
who  under  the  definite  sentence  would  serve 
five  years  for  a certain  offense,  might  under 
the  indeterminate  sentence  serve  between 
three  and  four  years.  A perfect  indetermi- 
nate sentence  would  be  one  where  there  is 
neither  maximum  or  minimum  limit,  and 
where  release  is  assured  only  after  complete 
reformation  of  the  prisoner,  so  that  no  pris- 
oner would  ever  be  discharged  as  dangerous 
to  society.  But  to  realize  such  conditions 
assumes  a very  elaborate  prison  system,  with 
many  types  of  prison  industries  for  voca- 
tional training  of  prisoners,  a thoroughly 
equipped  staff  of  mental  and  medical  ex- 
perts, and  a very  high  type  of  prison  official. 
So  far  no  state  has  established  an  absolutely 
indeterminate  system. 

At  any  rate  we  have  made  a good  beginning 
in  North  Carolina,  and  we  shall  watch  with 
interest  the  other  progressive  steps  taken  by 
the  Superintendent  and  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors of  the  State  Prison. 


. NO  ROOM  AT  SAMARCAND 

At  present  there  is  no  more  room  at  Samar- 
cand.  There  are  already  more  girls  at  the 
institution  than  are  provided  for  by  the 
maintenance  fund  appropriated  by  the  last 
Legislature.  But  requests  for  admission  come 
in  constantly.  In  one  week  recently  the 
State  Board  of  Public  Welfare  received 
twelve  appeals,  several  of  them  desperate. 


RETARDED  INTELLIGENCE 


\ 

“Very  many  offenders  who  pass  before? 
the  eyes  of  the  trial  judges  are  retarded! 
intelligences,  adult  beings  with  minds! 
like  very  young  children.  Such  indi-| 
viduals  come  into  the  world  handicapped  j 
land  foredoomed  to  disaster.  They  must  | 
I go  out  into  the  struggle  of  life  to  con-  i 
| test  for  existence  against  normal  and ! 
j superior  types  and  they  go  down  in  the! 
| unequal  conflict.  The  line  of  least  re- ) 
j sistance  for  such  unhappy  creatures  is  a j) 
i life  of  crime.  They  commit  economic  ^ 
I crimes,  such  as  theft,  violent  and  atro-  i 
jcious  acts.  As  things  stand  today,  these  \ 
^ people  must  all  he  brought  in,  placed  on ! 
j trial  in  the  ordinary  way  and  paid  off! 
I with  the  usual  penalties.  Society  has  \ 
\ not  provided  anything  more  humane  for  \ 
! its  flotsam  than  imprisonment  and  its  | 


| inherent  cruelties, 
j — Judge  Louis  D.  Gibbs  in 

| The  New  York  World. 


LIST  OF  COUNTIES  TAKING 
MOTHERS’  AID  IS  SWELLING 


During  the  Past  Month  Ten  More  Have 
Availed  Themselves  of  State  Aid  for 
Worthy  Mothers 


Since  the  August  issue  of  the  Public  Wel- 
fare Progress  ten  more  counties  have  come 
into  the  Mothers’  Aid  fold.  This  brings  the 
total  up  to  fifty-two.  The  new  counties  are : 
Bertie,  Bladen,  Cherokee,  Catawba,  Durham, 
Halifax,  Henderson,  Johnston,  Jones  and 
Swain. 

Applications  for  Mothers’  Aid  are  coming 
in  fast  now.  So  far,  however,  only  ten  have 
been  approved.  The  reason  for  this,  as 
stated  in  last  month’s  Progress,  is,  in  gen- 
eral, the  fact  that  insufficient  informati'v  4 
furnished  regarding  the  applicant,  and  the 
State  Board  of  Public  Welfare  is  especially 
anxious  that  information  be  detailed  and  full 
in  order  that  the  fund  may  be  carefully  ad- 
ministered. 

According  to  Miss  Emetli  Tuttle,  Director 
of  Mothers’  Aid  for  the  State  Board,  the  type 
of  woman  eligible  for  the  aid  is  fortunately 
coming  to  he  better  understood.  Be  it  re- 
peated that  this  aid  is  for  women  deprived 
of  their  husband’s  support  who  are  mentally, 
morally  and  physically  capable  of  rearing 
their  children.  The  point  of  the  aid  is  to 
keep  the  family  together  and  to  make  the 
mother  and  children  not  recipients  of  charity, 
hut  self-respecting  citizens.  This  aid  is  aimed 
to  help  the  mother  temporarily  to  establish 
herself  financially,  but  its  ideal  is  to  bring 
her  to  the  point  where  she  can  be  otherwise 
self-supporting. 
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TWO  HUNDRED  SIXTEEN 
CRIPPLES  AT  CLINICS 


Five  Clinics  Held  Thus  Far  Have 
Averaged  More  Than  Forty  Crip- 
pled Children  Each 


Two  hundred  and  .sixteen  little  crippled 
children  have  been  examined  at  the  five  ortho- 
pedic clinics  which  have  been  held  up  to  date 
under  the  auspices  of  the  State  Orthopedic 
Hospital  and  the  State  Board  of  Charities 
and  Public  Welfare.  These  clinics  have  aver- 
aged more  than  forty  children  in  attendance 
on  each. 

Those  held  so  far  have  been  the  ones  at 
Wilmington  with  35  children ; Raleigh,  65 ; 
Washington,  75 ; Waynesville,  30;  and  Saluda, 
11.  There  will  probably  be  only  one  more 
this  year,  but  others  next  spring. 

It  has  been  found  that  about  three-fourths 
of  the  children  examined  can  be  benefited  by 
treatment  at  the  Orthopedic  Hospital,  and 
something  like  one-half  of  this  number  have 
made  application  for  admission. 

The  clinic  at  Saluda,  although  small  was 
unusually  interesting,  as  it  was  held  in  con- 
nection with  the  third  Southern  Pediatric 
Seminar  upon  which  a number  of  physicians 
were  attending.  The  chief  surgeon  of  the 
Hospital  at  Gastonia  discussed  five  of  the 
cases  fully  before  the  assembled  doctors. 
When  the  clinics  were  first  planned  a letter 
was  sent  out  to  every  orthopedic  surgeon  in 
the  State  asking  his  cooperation,  and  an- 
other letter  just  before  the  first  clinic.  Sev- 
eral surgeons  responded. 

These  clinics,  which  are  considered  one  of 
the  most  fruitful  enterprises  undertaken  by 
the  State  Board  of  Public  Welfare,  have  done 
much  to  bring  the  Orthopedic  Hospital  to 
the  attention  of  those  whom  it  can  help,  have 
emphasized  the  fact  that  a good  proportion 
of  crippled  children  can  be  benefited  by  ortho- 
pedic treatment,  and  have  stressed  the  neces- 
di  ^Sor  such  treatment. 

. jy  course,  all  the  six  hundred  crippled 
children  discovered  in  the  State  by  the  crip- 
ple census  last  December  have  not  been 
reached  by  these  five  clinics,  but  more  than 
a third  have,  which  is  thought  to  be  a good 
beginning  of  this  humanitarian  work  which 
will  be  continued. 

These  clinics  for  crippled  children  are  at- 
tracting attention  outside  North  Carolina. 
Inquiries  regarding  them  have  been  received 
by  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public 
Welfare  from  other  parts  of  the  country,  and 
even  from  Canada.  Requests  for  informa- 
tion regarding  the  clinics  have  come  from 
Georgia,  West  Virginia,  Ohio,  New  York,  and 
Canada. 

The  final  clinic  this  year  will  probably  be 
held  at  Elizabeth  City  some  time  this  fall. 
Children  will  come  to  this  from  Currituck. 
Camden,  Pasquotank,  Perquimans,  Chowan, 
Gates,  and  Hertford  counties. 


HOW  A WOMAN’S  CLUB  CAME 
TO  HELP  OF  HAPLESS  GIRL 


In  Person  County  there  was  a girl  who 
during  the  twenty-two  years  of  her  life  had 
been  to  school  two  days,  and  to  church  once. 
Her  mother  had  died  when  she  was  five  years 
old.  Her  father  had  married  again.  The 
new  stepmother  didn’t  want  her  about.  For 
years  she  had  been  handed  around  from  one 
home  in  the  neighborhood  to  another,  even 
spending  two  months  in  the  county  home. 
Harsh  treatment  had  denied  her  the  right  of 
happy  childhood. 

Recently  two  teachers  who  were  visiting 
in  the  neighborhood  heard  of  her,  became 
interested  in  her  misfortunes,  and  asked  her 
if  she  didn’t  want  to  learn  to  read  and  write. 
She  did,  and  one  of  the  teachers  was  able  to 
teach  her  a little  before  the  end  of  her  visit, 
although  the  girl  could  only  “say  lessons” 
during  her  short  spare  time  each  day,  and 
then  accompanied  by  the  four  children  in 
the  household  in  which  she  was  living  at  the 
time. 

Advice  was  asked  of  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  and  Public  Welfare  which  recom- 
mended the  Stanly  McCormick  School  in 
Mitchell  County,  if  possible.  This  school  is 
under  the  Home  Mission  Board  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church,  and  is  an  excellent  industrial 
institution  for  cases  such  as  this. 

Then  the  Roxboro  Woman’s  Club  took  hold 
of  the  situation  and  in  two  weeks  the  girl, 
fitted  out  with  decent  clothes  and  pocket 
money,  was  on  her  way  to  the  school,  the 
first  railway  journey  she  had  ever  made  in 
her  life.  Funds  had  been  pledged  by  the 
club  to  meet  her  expenses  there.  Travelers’ 
Aids  in  Durham  and  Greensboro  had  been 
notified  and  the  president  of  the  Woman’s 
Club  of  Marion  helped  the  girl  change  trains 
there.  Recent  reports  from  the  school  state 
that  she  is  doing  well. 

There  are  many  other  similarly  unfortunate 
girls  in  North  Carolina.  There  are  also 
other  women’s  clubs. 


CANNON  MEMORIAL  BUILDING 
OPENED  AT  JACKSON  SCHOOL 


Invitations  reading  as  follows  were  re- 
cently received  by  members  of  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare : 
“The  superintendent  and  officers  of  the 
Stonewall  Jackson  Manual  Training  and  In- 
dustrial School  request  the  honor  of  your 
presence  at  the  formal  opening  and  dedica- 
tory exercises  of  the  James  William  Cannon 
Memorial  Building  on  Tuesday  afternoon  at 
3 o’clock,  September  eleventh,  nineteen  hun- 
dred and  twenty-three,  Concord,  N.  C.” 

The  memorial  building  was  presented  by 
Mr.  David  H.  Blair  and  was  accepted  by  Mr. 
James  P.  Cook,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
trustees  of  the  school.  Clyde  Hoey  made  the 
address  of  the  day. 


ORPHAN  ASSOCIATION  TO 
MEET  ON  SEPTEMBER  19 


Miss  Mary  Shotwell  of  State  Board 
Will  Make  Talk  on  the  Population 
of  North  Carolina  Orphanages 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  N.  C.  Orphan 
Association  will  be  held  at  the  Methodist 
Orphanage  in  Raleigh  on  Wednesday,  Septem- 
ber 19.  The  association  is  composed  of  or- 
phanage workers  and  sympathizers  from  all 
religious  bodies,  fraternal  orders,  benevolent 
societies,  social  clubs,  and  other  persons  in 
this  State  who  have  an  active  interest  in  the 
care  and  protection  of  orphan  children.  J.  J. 
Phoenix,  of  Greensboro,  is  president,  and 
M.  L.  Shipman,  of  Raleigh,  secretary  and 
treasurer. 

Miss  Mary  G.  Shotwell,  of  the  State  Board 
of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare,  is  scheduled 
for  a talk  on  “Our  Orphanage  Population” 
Wednesday  morning.  Detailed  information 
relative  to  every  one  of  the  3,017  children, 
white  and  colored,  at  present  in  orphanages 
in  North  Carolina  has  recently  been  compiled 
by  Miss  Shotwell,  and  is  now  on  file  in  the 
office  of  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare.  Miss 
Shotwell  has  just  completed  the  assembling 
of  this  information,  which  necessitated  visits 
to  all  of  the  twenty-five  child-caring  institu- 
tions in  the  State.  Uniform  cards  containing 
the  data  in  regard  to  the  2,732  white  orphans 
have  been  carefully  tabulated,  giving  some 
hitherto  unavailable  statistics  which  Miss 
Shotwell  will  present  to  the  Association. 


ESTABLISH  STANDARDS 

(Continued  from  page  1) 


duties  in  the  enforcement  of  the  child  labor 
law,  compulsory  school  attendance  law,  and 
administration  of  Mothers’  Aid,  together  with 
those  devolving  upon  the  chief  probation 
officer  in  charge  of  all  delinquent,  dependent 
and  neglected  children  under  sixteen  years 
old  in  the  county.  She  states  that  the  suc- 
cessful performance  of  these  duties  necessi- 
tates the  possession  of  special  qualifications 
by  this  officer. 

“North  Carolina  will  have  to  pay  for  public 
welfare  work  in  one  way  or  another,”  Mrs. 
Johnson  says.  “The  question  is  merely 
whether  we  will  pay  for  it  by  providing 
suitable  officers  to  help  protect  the  children 
of  the  State  from  premature  child  labor,  to 
see  that  they  are  in  school  and  that  the  de- 
linquent, dependent  and  neglected  among 
them  are  cared  for — or  whether  we  will  pay 
in  support  of  jails,  hospitals,  reformatories 
and  county  homes,  which  will  be  the  destina- 
tion of  many  of  these  children  if  they  are 
denied  their  rightful  protection  now.  Such 
institutions  will  doubtless  always  have  to 
exist,  but  it  should  be  our  aim  to  decrease  the 
population  of  them  as  much  as  possible.” 
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A CENTRAL  BUREAU  FOR  STUDY  OF  PROBLEM  CHILD  WITH  VIEW  TO  ADJUSTMENT 
ONE  OF  THE  GREATEST  NEEDS  FOR  INCREASED  CHILD  WELFARE  IN  THE  STATE 


One  of  tlie  greatest  needs  for  increased 
child  welfare  in  North  Carolina,  according 
to  public  welfare  officials,  is  a central  bureau 
for  study  of  the  problem  child  from  a mental, 
physical,  and  social  standpoint,  with  a view 
to  proper  adjustment. 

Except  for  the  services  of  the  half-time 
psychopathologist  employed  by  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare,  there 
is  in  the  State  at  present  no  provision  for 
the  scientific  study  of  the  child  presenting 
difficult  problems  in  behavior.  And  even  as 
it  is,  the  services  of  this  specialist  cannot  be 
as  valuable  as  they  should  be  because  of  the 
present  lack  of  any  place  of  detention  where 
cases  can  be  watched  for  any  length  of  time. 

As  a result  of  lack  of  provision  for  such 
study  in  North  Carolina,  the  problem  child 
is  often  misplaced  with  consequences  which 
lead  to  aggravation  of  the  difficulty  rather 
than  to  its  removal.  More  and  more,  intelli- 
gent people  are  coming  to  realize  that  be- 
haviour problems  in  children  should  be  ap- 
proached scientifically,  and  that  psychiatry 
can  often  do  more  for  the  “bad”  child  than 
discipline,  which  does  not  understand  the 
underlying  cause  of  the  trouble. 

This  suggested  children’s  bureau  would 
furnish  not  only  more  attention  from  a psy- 


chopathic standpoint  than  is  possible  now, 
but  also  a thorough  medical  examination  of 
the  child  and  an  investigation  of  the  social 
influences  under  which  he  has  developed,  or 
failed  to  develop.  It  would  also  provide  a 
place  of  detention  for  the  child  until  these 
examinations  had  been  made  with  thorough- 
ness and  the  proper  disposition  of  his  case 
decided  upon.  No  expensive  or  elaborate 
building  is  necessary.  Should  the  funds  for 
establishment  of  such  a bureau  become  avail- 
able, the  greater  part  of  them  would  be  used 
to  employ  an  efficient  staff. 

Frequent  appeals  in  regard  to  problem 
children  come  to  the  State  Board  of  Charities 
and  Public  Welfare  from  parents,  guardians, 
teachers,  and  institutions.  Such  a central 
bureau  would  fill  a need  which  is  evident  at 
present,  and  which  would  come  to  be  more 
widely  recognized  with  increased  realization 
of  the  importance  of  the  careful  study  of 
children  in  need  of  special  help. 

To  this  central  bureau  children  could  come 
from  private  homes,  from  institutions,  and 
from  juvenile  courts,  those  that  have  to  be 
committed  to  some  State  institution  or  placed 
out  for  adoption. 

“As  it  is  now,  we  are  too  careless  and  quick 
in  committing  children  to  institutions  for 


juvenile  delinquents,”  says  the  Commissioner  I 
of  Public  Welfare.  “We  act  too  hastily  in 
taking  children  away  from  parents  and  turn-  I 
ing  them  over  to  institutions  with  resulting 
disruption  of  home  and  family  relationships 
that  might  be  retained.  Institutional  care 
should  be  the  last  resort.  We  should  be  very 
sure  that  is  the  best  disposition  to  be  made  j 
of  a child. 

“When  after  study  at  this  children’s  bureau  | 
it  was  decided  that  a child  should  be  sent  to 
an  institution,  the  study  would  have  indi- 
cated the  proper  one  to  which  he  should  go.  I 
Then  there  would  be  fewer  institutional  mal- 
adjustments. Probably  a number  of  children 
who  might  otherwise  be  sent  to  an  institu- 
tion for  juvenile  delinquents  would  go,  in- 
stead, to  the  Caswell  Training  School.  In 
this  way,  also,  the  orphanages  would  not  get 
mentally  defective  children,  as  they  some- 
times do  now.  Nor  would  the  mentally  defec- 
tive child  be  placed  in  the  private  home. 

“This  bureau  would,  of  course,  in  no  wise 
interfere  with  the  prerogatives  of  institu- 
tional officials  in  deciding  who  could  be  ad- 
mitted to  their  institutions.  What  it  would 
do  would  bring  more  order  into  our  present 
methods  of  handling  the  problem  child,  by 
providing  for  his  careful  study.” 


BELOW  IS  A DIAGRAM  OF  THE  BUREAU  DISCUSSED  ABOVE  WITH  INDICATION  OF  SOURCES  AND  DISPOSITION  OF  CASES 
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STATE  BOARD  COLLECTS 
STATISTICS  ON  ORPHANS 


Files  Data  on  3,002  Inmates  of  Child- 
Caring  Institutions  in  N.  C«; 
Hitherto  Unavailable 
Information 


Detailed  information  regarding  the  3,002 
children,  white  and  negro,  at  present  in  or- 
phanages in  North  Carolina  has  been  re- 
cently compiled  by  the  State  Board  of  Chari- 
ties and  Public  Welfare  and  mailed  to  or- 
phanage officials  at  the  request  of  the  N.  C. 
Orphans  Association.  Miss  Mary  G.  Shot- 
well,  of  the  staff  of  the  Board,  has  just  com- 
pleted the  assembling  of  information  relative 
to  each  of  these  3,002  children,  which  neces1 
sitated  visits  to  all  the  child-caring  institu- 
tions in  the  State. 

Uniform  cards  containing  this  data  have 
been  carefully  tabulated,  giving  some  hither- 
to unavailable  statistics,  and  are  now  on  file 
in  the  office  of  the  State  Board.  Of  the  3,002 
children  in  orphanages  in  North  Carolina, 
402  have  fathers  who  are  living;  1,406  have 
mothers  living;  248  have  both  parents  liv- 
ing; and  946  are  full  orphans.  One  hundred 
and  ninety-one  are  illegitimate.  There  are 
1,193  children  who  belong  to  357  families 
containing  three  or  more  children.  Twenty- 
six  hundred  and  ninety-five  of  the  children 
cared  for  in  orphanages  in  North  Carolina 
are  white  and  307  are  negroes.  Fifty-four 
of  the  living  parents  are  inmates  of  the 
State  hospitals  for  the  insane.  In  the  cases 
of  those  children  whose  fathers  are  alive, 
some  are  insane,  some  invalid,  and  some 
have  simply  deserted  their  children,  accord- 
ing to  the  reports. 

Mecklenburg  is  the  county  which  fur- 
nishes the  largest  number  of  children  to  the 
child-caring  institutions.  One  hundred  and 
ninety-eight  orphans  come  from  this  county. 
Wake  is  second  with  166;  Buncombe  third 
with  160;  and  Guilford  fourth  with  158. 
There  are  five  counties  having  no  children 
in  any  of  the  orphanages — Alleghany,  Cas- 
well, Gates,  Greene,  an$  Tyrrell.  Of  the 
total  3,002  children,  144  come  from  outside 
North  Carolina.  It  was  impossible  to  dis- 
cover where  114  came  from,  according  to 
Miss  Shotwell. 

(Continued  on  page  2) 


TWENTY-EIGHT  APPLICATIONS 
FOR  MOTHERS’  AID  APPROVED 


Most  Women  Receiving  Aid  Widows;  Some 
Deserted;  Others  with  Insane  or 
Tubercular  Husbands 

Fifty-seven  applications  for  aid  have  been 
received  by  the  State  Board,  twenty-eight  of 
which  have  been  approved.  Pender  County 
has  been  added  to  those  taking  Mothers’ 
Aid,  which  brings  the  present  total  up  to 
fifty-three. 

Among  the  women  whose  applications 
have  been  approved,  three  have  been  de- 
serted by  their  husbands,  one  has  a husband 
who  is  unable  to  support  her  because  of 
tuberculosis,  and  another’s  husband  is  in- 
sane. The  rest  are  widows.  The  average 
number  of  children  in  a family  is  five. 

Every  effort  is  being  made  by  the  State 
Board  to  avoid  duplication  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  Mothers’  Aid.  Miss  Edwards,  who 
has  charge  of  the  Mothers’  Aid  work  which 
has  been  done  for  several  years  by  the 
Thomasville  Orphanage,  has  come  to  the 
office  of  the  Board  several  times  for  consul- 
tation to  check  up  on  cases  in  order  that  no 
one  woman  shall  receive  aid  from  both  the 
orphanage  and  the  State  and  county  funds. 

At  present,  Miss  Emeth  Tuttle,  Director 
of  Mothers’  Aid  for  the  State  Board,  is  try- 
ing to  work  out  a plan  of  employment  in 
the  home  for  women  who  receive  the  aid  in 
order  that  they  may  have  other  means  of 
support  which  eventually,  it  is  hoped,  will 
be  sufficient  to  bring  them  to  the  point  when 
they  will  no  longer  need  help. 


COMMISSIONER  SPEAKS  BEFORE 
LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS  DOCTORS 

Upon  the  invitation  of  Dr.  W.  S.  Rankin, 
State  Health  Officer,  on  September  28th,  the 
Commissioner  of  Public  Welfare  spoke  be- 
fore the  delegation  of  health  officers  and 
medical  men  representing  foreign  countries, 
who  are  spending  thirty  days  in  North  Caro- 
lina studying  health  methods  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  League  of  Nations.  Mrs.  John- 
son’s subject  was  general  problems  of  public 
welfare  work.  Her  talk  was  followed  by  a 
conference. 

In  requesting  the  Commissioner  to  address 
the  delegation,  Dr.  Rankin  stated  that  he 
wished  to  give  the  members  an  opportunity 
of  getting  information  on  branches  of  public 
service  in  North  Carolina  which  are  more 
or  less  allied  with  the  public  health  work. 


WHAT  IS  THE  STATE’S 
ANSWER  TO  THIS  FACT? 

Dr.  McNairy  No  Magician;  The  Walls 
of  Caswell  Do  Not  Expand  at 
The  Wave  of  a Wand 

Dr.  C.  Banks  McNairy,  capable  as  he  is,  is 
no  magician.  He  has  no  magic  wand,  by  a 
wave  of  which  he  can  expand  the  walls  of 
the  Caswell  Training  School  to  admit  the 
many  mental  defectives  who  at  present 
should  rightly  be  there. 

Wandering  from  place  to  place  in  one  of 
the  counties  in  North  Carolina,  dependent 
upon  the  mercy  of  each  community  for 
something  on  which  to  live,  there  is  a widow 
with  three  children.  She  is  feeble-minded. 
She  is  pregnant.  All  three  of  her  children 
are  mentally  defective.  It  would  be  rather 
sanguine  to  suppose  that  the  fourth  has  any 
chance  of  coming  into  the  world  mentally 
normal. 

And  there  is  no  room  at  the  Caswell  Train- 
ing School! 

To  deal  with  the  mentally  defective  as  a 
theory  is  interesting  and  enlightening.  To 
deal  with  them  as  a hideous  fact  is  some- 
thing else.  This  defective  woman  and  her 
defective  children  are  facts.  Unfortunately, 
they  are  not  isolated  facts.  There  are  many, 
many  similar  facts  in  North  Carolina. 

And  there  is  no  room  at  the  Caswell  Train- 
ing School! 

What  is  to  become  of  this  woman  and 
these  children?  Is  she  to  be  allowed  at  large 
to  continue  to  breed  defectives  to  sap  the 
health  of  the  State’s  population,  to  devitalize 
it  as  no  other  single  thing  can  do?  Is  she  to 
be  put  in  a county  home  where  the  chances 
are  that  segregation  is  not  strict,  and  where 
the  birth  of  more  feeble-minded  children  is 
likely?  And  what  of  the  children?  Are  they 
to  be  allowed  to  be  the  future  parents  of 
more  defectives  to  drain  and  weaken  the 
State? 

And  there  is  no  room  at  the  Caswell  Train- 
ing School! 

Morality,  double  or  single  standard,  is 
nothing  to  this  woman.  It  can’t  be.  It  is 
meaningless  to  her.  She  is  not  mentally 
equipped  to  grasp  it.  She  is  morally  irre- 
sponsible. She  is  instinctive,  not  rational. 

And  there  is  no  room  at  the  Caswell  Train- 
ing School! 

(Continued  on  page  3) 
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THE  OLD  REFRAIN 


Any  one  who  reads  the  history  of  the 
State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare 
(until  1917  the  Board  of  Public  Charities) 
is  struck  by  the  fact  that  even  at  the  very 
start  the  Board  was  saying  in  its  reports  to 
the  Legislature  many  of  the  things  that  are 
being  said  now.  Of  course,  other  things  are 
being  advocated  now  which  did  not  receive 
attention  in  the  earlier  days,  but  much  the 
same  refrain  runs  through  the  reports  of 
fifty  years. 

“Clean  up  and  improve  the  poorhouses,” 
chants  the  Board,  “The  jails  are  a disgrace. 
Prisoners  ought  to  be  classified.  There  isn’t 
room  enough  in  the  institutions  for  the 
State’s  unfortunates.”  So  it  goes  in  1870  and 
in  1923.  So  apparently  it  is  likely  to  go  for 
years  yet. 

The  Legislatures  in  the  years  immediately 
following  the  organization  of  the  Board 
seemed  to  make  no  pretense  of  paying  atten- 
tion to  the  Board’s  reports.  Doubtless  they 
were  received  politely  enough,  but  they  were 
entirely  ignored.  But  those  were  troublous 
times,  those  dark  and  bitter  days  of  Recon- 
struction. When  one  said  “The  State’s  un- 
fortunates” it  meant,  in  a sense,  the  whole 
population  of  North  Carolina.  There  was 
too  much  to  do  to  rebuild  a devastated  land 
to  pay  much  heed  to  the  most  unfortunate 
of  all. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  a striking  monotony 
in  the  Board’s  reports  even  after  the  State 
began  to  get  on  its  feet.  Word-pictures  of 
the  jails  and  the  poorhouses  of  twenty-five 
or  thirty  years  ago  are  virtual  reproductions 
of  many  in  existence  now. 

But  in  North  Carolina’s  phenomenal  social 
progress  of  the  last  decade,  the  Board  of  Pub- 
lic Welfare  has  had  its  share.  It  took  a leap 
of  new  life  in  1917  and  has  been  going  strong 
since  supported  by  growing  public  senti- 
ment in  its  favor,  fostered  especially  by  the 
N.  C.  Conference  for  Social  Service. 

However,  the  reinvigorated  Board  is  still 
chanting  the  old  refrain  of  its  predecessors. 
North  Carolina  cannot  exactly  be  said  to  be 
eagerly  cupping  its  ear  as  it  listens,  but  at 
least  it  is  no  longer  stone  deaf. 


HARNETT  COUNTY’S  SING 

“This  sing  in  Harnett  County  is  the  most 
unique  piece  of  work  of  its  kind  in  the 
Eastern  United  States,”  said  Roy  L.  Hoff- 
meister,  of  Baltimore,  who  led  the  congre- 
gational singing  when  five  thousand  Harnett 
County  folks  gathered  last  month  in  Lilling- 
ton  for  their  third  annual  all-day  song-fest 
under  the  auspices  of  the  county  department 
of  public  welfare. 

Even  without  Mr.  Hoffmeister’s  acquaint- 
ance with  community  recreation  in  the  East- 
ern United  States,  any  one  who  attended 
that  sing  was  bound  to  realize  that  it  was 
unique.  Certainly  we  have  met  with  noth- 
ing like  it  in  North  Carolina.  It  seems 
rather  exuberant  to  say  that  it  was  thrilling, 
but  thrilling  is  just  exactly  what  it  was. 

It  was  thrilling  because  of  what  it  meant — 
that  five  thousand  people  in  a county  in 
North  Carolina  were  so  interested  in  music 
that  they  would  come  from  the  byways  and 
hedges  of  that  county  to  make  a day  of  sing- 
ing. And  it  was  even  more  thrilling  be- 
cause they  enjoyed  it  thoroughly. 

The  Harnett  County  sing  represents  a 
very  fine  piece  of  county  organization  for 
recreation  by  Miss  Mayme  Camp,  the  super- 
intendent of  public  welfare  for  Harnett.  Get- 
ting a whole  county  to  sing  en  masse  wasn’t 
without  difficulties.  Miss  Camp  tells  how  in 
one  community  the  members  of  the  various 
religious  denominations  refused  to  sing  to- 
gether when  the  plan  was  first  broached  to 
them.  But  in  the  end  they  did  it  with  har- 
mony, vocal  and  apparently  denominational 
as  well. 

Miss  Camp’s  idea  is  that  individual  cases 
of  social  maladjustment  show  that  some- 
thing is  wrong  with  the  community  as  well 
as  with  the  individual,  and  that  one  of  the 
best  ways  of  correcting  them  is  to  lift  the 
whole  tone  of  the  community.  Recreation, 
she  thinks,  is  one  of  the  most  effective  meth- 
ods of  doing  this,  and  music  one  of  the  best 
kinds  of  recreation. 


THE  FIRST-CLASS  JOURNAL 

We  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  readers  of 
Public:  Welfare  Progress  to  The  Journal  of 
Social  Forces,  published  by  the  University 
of  North  Carolina,  with  Dr.  Howard  W. 
Odum,  Director  of  the  School  of  Public  Wel- 
fare, its  managing  editor. 

One  is  not  over-boastful  of  native  prod- 
ucts, we  think,  in  saying  that  The  Journal 
of  Social  Forces  is  certainly  the  best  publi- 
cation of  its  kind  in  the  South,  and  one  of 
the  best  in  the  country.  Members  of  the 
State  Board,  recently  returned  from  the 
meeting  of  the  National  Prison  Association 
in  Boston,  say  that  a number  of  people  there 
spoke  to  them  of  The  Journal  in  highly  com- 
plimentary terms. 

Any  one  in  North  Carolina  who  is  intelli- 
gently interested  in  social  work — and  the 
number  of  such  persons  appears  to  be  con- 
stantly increasing  — should  certainly  not 
neglect  reading  this  excellent  magazine  pub- 
lished in  their  own  State. 


NEXT  ISSUE  OF  THE  PROGRESS 
AN  INSTITUTIONAL  NUMBER 

Will  Show  What  is  Being  Done  by  North 
Carolina’s  Charitable  and  Penal 
Institutions 

It  is  planned  to  make  the  next  issue  of 
Public  Welfare  Progress  an  “Institutional 
Number.”  This  issue  will  be  devoted  en- 
tirely to  news  of  the  charitable  and  penal 
institutions  in  North  Carolina  over  which 
the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Wel- 
fare has  supervision. 

Letters  have  been  sent  out  to  the  superin- 
tendents of  these  institutions  asking  them 
for  information  in  regard  to  their  present 
capacity  and  population,  the  improvements 
which  have  recently  been  made,  are  now  in 
progress,  or  are  planned  for  the  immediate 
future>  and  for  a statement  of  the  most 
pressing  needs  of  the  institutions. 

This  number  of  the  Progress  will  be  in- 
tended to  show  as  fully  as  possible  what  the 
State  is  doing  now  for  its  unfortunates,  and 
what  improvements  are  to  result  from  the 
appropriations  of  the  last  General  Assem- 
bly. 

The  issue  will  be  illustrated  with  pictures 
of  several  institutions. 


STATE  BOARD  COLLECTS 

STATISTICS  ON  ORPHANS 
(Continued  from  page  1) 

The  1,193  children  who  belong  to  357 
families  containing  three  or  more  children 
does  not  include  the  long  list  of  those  who 
have  either  one  brother  or  one  sister  in  the 
orphanage.  Oxford  Orphanage  leads  the  list 
in  caring  for  the  largest  family  of  children, 
having  two  families  of  seven  children  each. 

Another  phase  of  the  study  made  by  the 
State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare 
was  the  number  of  years  the  children  had 
been  in  institutions.  It  was  impossible  to 
learn  this  in  some  cases,  it  is  stated,  as  no 
date  of  admission  to  the  institution  was 
given.  According  to  information  furnished, 
however,  453  children  have  been  in  an  in- 
stitution one  year,  414  two,  328  three,  332 
four,  224  five,  230  six,  212  seven,  151  eight, 
137  nine,  96  ten,  72  eleven,  27  twelve,  IS 
thirteen,  8 fourteen,  3 fifteen,  1 seventeen, 
and  1 nineteen. 

The  next  step  in  the  Board  of  Public  Wel- 
fare’s effort  to  have  full  information  on  file 
regarding  all  inmates  of  child-caring  insti- 
tutions will  be  to  secure  the  health  record 
of  all  orphanage  children,  Miss  Shotwell 
states.  A health  record  blank  has  been  pre- 
pared by  the  State  Board  of  Public  Welfare 
in  conjunction  with  the  State  Board  of 
Health.  These  blanks  will  be  furnished  to 
all  institutions.  Regular  physical  examina- 
tion of  orphanage  children  is  one  of  the 
things  that  is  being  especially  stressed  by 
the  Board  of  Public  Welfare  at  present.  In 
an  examination  recently  given  the  children 
of  one  institution  by  the  county  physician 
it  was  found  that  three-fourths  of  them  were 
in  need  of  medical  treatment. 
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WELFARE  OFFICIALS  GIVE 

IMPRESSIONS  OF  MEETING 

Those  Who  Attended  the  National  Prison 
Association  Tell  Something  of  the 
Boston  Conference 


“It  seems  to  me  that  the  National  Prison 
Association  should  confine  itself  more  closely 
to  the  study  of  the  problems  connected  with 
the  penal  institutions  which  now  exist,”  said 
the  Commissioner  of  Public  Welfare  on  her 
return  recently  from  the  meeting  of  the  As- 
sociation in  Boston. 

“The  Association,  I think,  is  taking  in  too 
much  territory,”  Mrs.  Johnson  continued. 
“It  is  fast  becoming  in  the  scope  of  subjects 
considered  a smaller  National  Conference  for 
Social  Work.  It  is  true  that  some  of  its 
most  interesting  discussions  at  this  last 
meeting  were  on  the  prevention  of  delin- 
quency. But  I believe  that  it  would  be  more 
useful  if  it  gave  more  attention  to  problems 
directly  connected  with  the  improvement 
of  the  present  penal  system.” 

Mr.  Roy  M.  Brown,  of  the  State  Board, 
also  attended  the  meeting  of  the  National 
Prison  Association.  While  in  Massachusetts 
he  visited  the  Plymouth  and  the  Suffolk 
jails.  Mr.  Brown  considers  that  the  most 
noticeable  good  feature  of  these  jails  is  the 
fact  that  they  are  remarkably  clean.  While 
in  Boston  he  met  Joseph  F.  Fishburne, 
author  of  “Crucibles  of  Crime,”  an  illumina- 
ting book  on  the  subject  of  jails  in  this  coun- 
try. Mr.  Brown  declares  that  Mr.  Fishburne 
is  being  hailed  by  some  authorities  as  hav- 
ing written  “the  book  of  the  century”  on 
this  subject. 


THE  SORT  OF  PROBLEMS  THAT 
WELFARE  WORKERS  MUST  MEET 

People  often  want  to  know  what  public 
welfare  workers  do,  if  anything,  and  what 
the  need  is  for  such  workers. 

In  a certain  county  there  is  a family,  the 
father  of  which  is  now  on  the  chain-gang- 
serving  a two-year  sentence.  The  mother 
has  been  an  invalid  for  years  from  syphilis. 
There  are  six  children,  ranging  from  six  to 
fifteen  years  old.  There  is  no  money  for 
their  support.  Neither  the  father,  the  mother, 
the  two  old  grandparents  who  live  in  the 
household,  or  any  of  the  six  children  has 
even  been  to  school  a single  day. 

This  is  the  situation  which  the  county 
superintendent  of  public  welfare  must  meet. 
What  is  to  be  done?  Her  plan  is  to  get  the 
three  oldest  girls,  eleven,  thirteen  and  fifteen 
years  old,  into  some  school  where  they  can 
learn  to  be  self-supporting  and  to  help  with 
the  support  of  the  family.  Is  there  a school 
or  an  orphanage  in  North  Carolina  that  will 
give  these  children  a chance? 


WHAT  IS  THE  STATE’S 

ANSWER  TO  THIS  FACT? 

(Continued  from  page  1) 

This  woman  and  her  children,  witless, 
hopeless,  are  examples  of  a condition  un- 
speakably dangerous  to  society.  It  is  a fact, 
a fact , a FACT  that  the  mentally  inferior 
are  reproducing  themselves  five  times  more 
swiftly  at  present  than  the  superior. 

And  there  is  no  room  at  the  Caswell  Train- 
ing School! 


CHICAGO  WILL  SEE  EXHIBIT 
DEFECTIVE  “WAKE”  FAMILY 

Pictorial  History  of  Local  Defectives  to  be 
Shown  Soon  at  Eugenic  Conference 
in  the  West 

The  pictorial  history  of  the  feeble-minded 
“Wake”  Family  made  by  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  and  Public  Welfare  which  at- 
tracted considerable  attention  when  exhib- 
ited at  the  last  State  Fair,  at  the  meeting 
of  the  N.  C.  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs 
and  elsewhere  in  North  Carolina,  has  at- 
tracted attention  away  from  home  also.  It 
is  requested  for  exhibition  at  a eugenic  con- 
ference to  be  held  the  last  of  this  month  in 
Chicago. 

Earlier  this  year  several  of  the  pictures  of 
the  disgraceful  episodes  in  the  lives  of  the 
members  of  this  family,  together  with  a 
sketch  of  the  family,  appeared  in  The  Sur- 
vey. It  was  first  published  in  the  Biennial 
Report  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and 
Public  Welfare  for  1920-22. 

This  is  the  history  of  a feeble-minded 
woman  and  a man  now  at  Dix  Hill,  a victim 
of  paresis,  and  their  seven  children.  Two  of 
the  children  died  in  infancy,  four  are  defi- 
nitely feeble-minded  with  records  of  crime 
and  immorality,  and  are  now  dependents  of 
the  State;  another  still  is  a jail-bird,  and 
only  one — now  about  14  years  of  age — ap- 
pears to  be  normal.  In  all,  this  family  has 
cost  the  State  something  like  $20,000,  it  is 
estimated. 

The  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public 
Welfare  hopes  soon  to  be  able  to  make  public 
material  dealing  even  more  fully  with  an- 
other feeble-minded  family  in  North  Caro- 
lina, equally  conspicuous  for  its  immorality 
and  crime. 


This  club  for  the  study  of  better  babies  was  organized  at  Elizabeth  City  by  Mrs.  Anna  Lewis,  Superintendent  of  Public 
Welfare  for  Pasquotank.  The  club  has  recently  opened  a new  community  bouse. 


MOTHERS’  CLUB  AT  ELIZABETH  CITY 
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OLD  CHARITIES  BOARD 
FOUGHT  FOR  ITS  LIFE 


History  Shows  it  Struggled  for  Years 
Without  Funds,  Languishing 
Utterly  for  a Time 

R.  B.  House,  archivist  of  the  N.  C.  His- 
torical Commission,  in  preparing  a history 
of  the  various  State  departments  and  boards 
in  North  Carolina,  has  asked  for  a brief 
history  of  the  Board  of  Charities  and  Public 
Welfare  (until  1917  the  Board  of  Public 
Charities).  In  preparation  of  this  sketch,  so 
much  interesting  material  has  been  turned 
up  that  it  has  been  decided  to  publish  in 
pamphlet  form  a fuller  history  of  the  Board 
than  that  desired  by  Mr.  House. 

The  Board  of  Public  Charities  of  North 
Carolina  was  provided  for  by  the  State  Con- 
stitution of  1S68.  It  was  created  by  act  of 
the  General  Assembly  of  1868-69  and  held  its 
first  meeting  May  20,  1869,  presenting  its 
first  report  to  the  following  Legislature. 
From  1870  until  1877  appears  to  have  been 
a stormy  period  for  the  Board,  which  was 
full  of  zeal  and  wholly  without  funds.  The 
Legislature  of  1871  curtailed  some  of  its 
powers,  cut  off  its  allowance  for  printing 
and  for  the  traveling  expenses  of  the  mem- 
bers except  for  one  annual  meeting,  whereas 
four  had  been  stipulated  in  the  original  bill. 
Succeeding  Legislatures  ignored  its  reports 
and  turned  a consistently  deaf  ear  to  its 
appeals  for  appropriation  with  which  to 
carry  out  its  duties. 

Quite  naturally,  after  such  continued  vain 
pleading,  the  Board  began  to  languish,  the 
General  Assembly  failed  to  appoint  mem- 
bers to  fill  recurring  vacancies,  and  from 
1877  until  1889  the  Board  of  Charities  seems 
to  have  been  in  a condition  of  innocuous 
desuetude,  sleeping  but  not  wholly  dead.  It 
was  revived  by  the  Legislature  of  1889-90, 
employing  then  its  first  active  secretary, 
C.  B.  Denson.  From  then  until  1917  it  car- 
ried on  its  work,  more  limited  than  now, 
without  interruption,  to  be  again  reinvigo- 
rated with  enlarged  powers  by  the  General 
Assembly  of  that  year,  stimulated  by  North 
Carolina’s  most  socially  minded  Governor, 
the  late  Thomas  Walter  Bickett,  and  its 
name  changed  to  the  present  one. 

Judging  by  its  reports,  the  Board  seems 
from  the  first  to  have  been  possessed  of  the 
rather  disquieting  disposition  to  speak  the 
truth,  even  if  unpleasant,  about  local  insti- 
tutions. Its  fourth  report  to  the  Legislature 
of  1872-73  is  especially  interesting  in  this 
respect,  really  remarkable  for  its  frankness. 
Figuratively  speaking,  the  members  hitched 
up  their  trousers  and  waded  into  everything 
in  sight,  particularly  the  poorhouses  and  the 
county  jails.  They  minced  no  words,  declar- 
ing, for  instance,  that  the  supervisors  of  the 
poor  were  “either  imbeciles  or  soulless  mer- 
cenaries.” 


EUGENICS  COMMITTEE 
STATES  ITS  PROGRAM 


Would  Make  Practical  Application  of 
Eugenic  Principles  for  Improve- 
ment of  People 


Segregation  of  defective  types  and  sterili- 
zation laws  encouraging  parenthood  by  those 
endowed  with  good  hereditary  traits  are 
among  the  more  important  aims  in  the  field 
of  legislation  advocated  by  the  Eugenics 
Committee  of  the  United  States  in  its  pro- 
gram recently  made  public  through  the  press 
of  the  country. 

“For  the  first  time  in  history,”  said  Chief 
Justice  Harry  Olson,  of  the  Municipal  Court 
of  Chicago,  a member  of  ,the  committee,  “a 
unified,  coordinated,  practicable  and  com- 
prehensive scheme  for  the  conservation  of 
human  material  is  offered,  conservation  of 
the  richest  traits  of  human  character  and 
the  finest  types  of  human  physique,  without 
either  of  which  man  cannot  attain  the  ful- 
ness of  life,  which  is  the  end  of  human  des- 
tiny.” 

Securing  the  segregation  of  certain  classes, 
“such  as  the  criminal  defective,”  should  re- 
ceive special  emphasis  from  the  outset,  the 
committee  suggests.  Farm  colonies  for  the 
segregated  classes  are  urged.  In  such  colo- 
nies sterilized  people  would  live  virtually 
normal  lives  under  semi-institutional  care, 
but  would  not  burden  society  with  defective 
offspring. 

It  is  pointed  out  in  the  program  that  if 
certain  present  tendencies  leading  the  in- 
ferior elements  of  the  population  to  repro- 
duce themselves  much  more  rapidly  than 
the  superior  continue  to  operate  through 
four  generations,  close  to  900  out  of  every 
1,000  of  American  population  will  be  of  the 
stock  of  the  lower  mental  and  physical  types 
of  the  present  time. 

GENERAL  FEDERATION  GETS 
OUT  PAMPHLET  ON  WELFARE 

A pamphlet  containing  a comprehensive 
program  of  prison  reform  has  been  issued 
by  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare  of  the 
General  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs  which 
advocates: 

1.  State  control  for  all  convicted  persons. 

2.  The  examination  of  every  person  con- 
victed of  crime,  physical,  mental,  and  accord- 
ing to  work  record  and  previous  experience 
in  life. 

3.  The  employment  of  every  prisoner  at 
work  for  which  he  is  fitted,  and  for  which 
he  receives  a fair  wage  over  and  above  the 
cost  of  his  maintenance,  thereby  supporting 
himself  and  his  dependents  while  in  prison 
and  being  trained  to  earn  an  honest  living. 

4.  The  development  of  professional  stand- 
ards for  penal  administrators  and  officers, 
making  selection  for  such  office  entirely  de- 
pendent upon  fitness  to  train  the  prisoners 
for  return  to  society. 


MUSIC  MEANS  MUCH  TO 
HARNETT  COUNTY  FOLK 


Third  Annual  Community  Sing  Under 
County  Welfare  Department  a 
Remarkable  Occasion 


If  music  had  meant  as  much  to  the  State 
of  Georgia  as  it  meant  one  day  last  month 
to  Harnett  County,  grand  opera  could  prob- 
ably have  escaped  our  neighbor’s  legislators 
unscathed  by  a $2,500  tax. 

In  the  Farmers’  Warehouse  at  Lillington, 
on  September  10,  Harnett’s  third  annual 
county  sing,  unique  and  remarkable  exam- 
ple of  community  recreation,  with  5,000  peo- 
ple in  attendance,  was  held  under  the  au- 
spices of  the  county  department  of  public 
welfare,  with  Miss  Mayme  Camp,  superin- 
tendent, the  chief  promoter. 

It  was  a big  day  for  Harnett.  Lillington’s 
streets  in  all  directions  were  packed  thick 
with  machines.  Their  passengers  jammed 
the  warehouse  to  its  utmost  corners  and 
stood,  six  and  seven  deep,  around  its  open 
doors.  Others  for  whom  there  was  no  room 
in  the  crowd  within  contented  themselves 
with  sitting  outside  in  the  air  in  machines 
and  on  the  grass  and  listening  there  to  the 
music  that  swelled  from  the  building.  A 
great  concourse  of  neighbors,  it  was,  gath- 
ered with  interest,  in  many  cases  with  en- 
thusiasm, simply  for  the  sake  of — music! 

And  the  music  that  Harnett  County  sang 
lustily  was  popular  music — not  popular  in 
the  sense  that  it  included  the  imbecilities  of 
jazz,  but  popular  in  being  familiar  and  sim- 
ple, the  sort  of  music  that  is  easily  and  spon- 
taneously sung,  and  in  the  singing  of  which 
there  is  a certain  comradeship. 

Competitive  class  singing  by  the  town- 
ships took  up  the  morning  with  a special 
feature  program  in  the  afternoon. 

In  front  of  a wall  banked  with  their  own 
flora,  long-leaf  pine  sprinkled  with  sprays 
of  golden-rod,  each  class  took  the  platform 
and  sang  for  the  honor  of  its  native  heath. 
The  Lillington  chorus  carried  off  the  silver 
cup  donated  by  all  the  banks  in  the  county, 
and  Neill’s  Creek  and  Dunn  won  second  and 
third  place,  respectively. 

For  the  congregational  singing,  in  which 
practically  every  one  joined,  from  the  old 
gentleman  who  looked  like  Walt  Whitman 
to  the  flushed  young  matron  with  baby  in 
arms,  Harnett  was  fortunate  in  having  Roy 
L.  Hoffmeister,  of  Baltimore,  as  director. 
He  is  a genius  in  his  way,  evidently  born  to 
extract  harmony  from  a throng  of  naturally 
bashful  people.  His  swinging  arms  and 
swaying  body  drew  it  from  them  and  music 
poured  from  live  thousand  throats  and 
flooded  the  place.  “Holy,  Holy,  Holy,  Lord 
God  Almighty,”  thundered  Harnett  County, 
and  the  rafters  shook.  It  was  wonderful! 
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HISTORY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA’S  CHARITABLE  AND  PENAL  INSTITUTIONS  SHOWS 
GROWTH  OF  CERTAIN  HUMANITARIAN  IDEAS  AMONG  THE  PEOPLE  OF  THIS  STATE 


Most  Obvious  Unfortunates,  Deaf,  Dumb  and  Blind,  Insane  and  Criminals  Were  Cared  For  First;  Idea  That  Segre- 
gation of  the  Mental  Defective  Important  Developed  Late  in  This  State;  Institution  For  Delinquent 
Y/hite  Girls  Only  Six  Years  Old;  No  Reformatory  For  Negro  Boys  or  Girls  Erected  Yet. 


“There’s  some  sort  of  an  orthopedic  hos- 
pital at  Gastonia,  isn’t  there?”  This  ques- 
tion was  recently  asked  by  a graduate  of  the 
N.  C.  College  for  Women,  an  alert,  well-born, 
public-spirited  North  Carolina  woman  of  good 
intelligence.  She  was  entirely  ignorant  of 
the  fact  that  six  years  ago  the  State  in  which 
she  lives  had  established  an  institution  for 
the  scientific  treatment  of  its  crippled  chil- 
dren of  sound  mind. 

However,  she  did  know  that  there  was 
some  sort  of  a hospital  at  Gastonia,  and,  at 
that,  her  knowledge  was  probably  considera- 
bly more  extensive  than  that  of  the  average 
person  in  this  State.  It  is  not  at  all  unusual, 
for  instance,  to  meet  North  Carolinians  of 
intelligence  and  education  who,  if  they  have 
heard  of  the  Caswell  Training  School  at  all, 
haven’t  the  faintest  idea  of  the  sort  of  insti- 
tution it  is. 

The  Orthopedic  Hospital  at  Gastonia  and 
the  Caswell  Training  School  are  two  of  the 


youngest  of  the  charitable  institutions  in 
which  North  Carolina  is  providing  care  and 
treatment  for  the  unfortunate  among  its 
population.  Probably  most  of  us,  even  if  we 
know  in  a casual  way  that  such  institutions 
exist,  know  little  enough  of  the  history  of 
them.  That  history  is  interesting. 

Only  two  State  charitable  institutions  were 
established  in  North  Carolina  prior  to  the 
Civil  War — the  first  of  these  the  State  School 
for  the  Blind  and  Deaf  at  Raleigh  in  1845, 
with  an  initial  appropriation  of  $5,000.  A 
department  for  negroes  was  organized  in 
connection  with  the  institution  in  1868,  the 
first  in  the  South.  The  principal  of  the 
school,  Dr.  W.  J.  Palmer,  was  the  acting 
secretary  of  North  Carolina’s  first  Board  of 
Public  Charities. 

In  1848  that  remarkable  woman,  Dorothea 
Lynde  Dix,  who  brought  about  the  establish- 
ment of  hospitals  for  the  insane  in  twenty 
states,  came  to  North  Carolina.  There  is  a 
nice  human  interest  story  about  the  way  the 


State  Hospital  at  Raleigh  came  to  be  estab- 
lished. Miss  Dix’s  first  effort  to  induce  the 
Legislature  to  establish  such  an  institution 
failed.  The  wife  of  James  C.  Dobbin,  of 
Fayetteville,  a 'member  of  the  House,  became 
ill  at  a Raleigh  hotel.  Miss  Dix  nursed  Mrs. 
Dobbin  devotedly  day  and  night.  On  her 
death-bed  Mrs.  Dobbin  expressed  her  grati- 
tude and  almost  with  her  dying  breath  urged 
her  husband  to  try  to  repay  Miss  Dix  by 
making  another  effort  to  pass  her  bill.  Ac- 
cording to  the  story,  from  the  grave  of  his 
wife,  Representative  Dobbin  went  to  the 
House  and  “there  made  a speech  so  impres- 
sive and  so  touching  that  opposition  disap- 
peared and  the  bill  to  establish  the  N.  C. 
Asylum  for  the  Insane  passed  by  an  over- 
whelming vote.”  Maligned  female  lobbyists 
around  the  State  Capitol  may  very  well  re- 
flect proudly  that  the  first  of  their  line  was 
the  noble-hearted  Dorothea  Dix. 

(Continued  on  page  5) 
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JACKSON  SCHOOL  GIVES  SAMARCAND  LIKE  WELL 
“BAD”  BOYS  NEW  IDEALS  RUN  BOARDING  SCHOOL 


Its  Business  is  to  Send  Delinquents 
Back  to  Community  Life  as  Use- 
ful and  Respectable  Citizens 


CANNON  MEMORIAL  BUILDING 
RECENTLY  DEDICATED  THERE 


Among  Other  Improvements  Enlargement 
of  Athletic  Field,  Refrigerating 
Plant  and  New  Laundry 


North  Carolina  sends  its  delinquent  boys  to 
the  Stonewall  Jackson  Training  School  at 
Concord  in  order  that  they  may  go  back  to 
life  in  their  communities  not  trained  in  crime 
by  contact  with  hardened  criminals  in  prison, 
but  useful  and  respectable  citizens  who  have 
learned  the  value  of  decent  and  industrious 
living. 

On  January  12,  1909,  the  school  was  opened. 
The  Kings  Daughters  of  North  Carolina 
erected  the  first  cottage  on  a 298-acre  tract 
of  land  donated  by  the  citizeps  of  Concord. 
The  Daughters  have  continued  constant  and 
generous  patrons  of  the  institution,  later 
erecting  a rough  granite  chapel  and  memorial 
bridge  across  the  National  Highway  connect- 
ing the  chapel  with  the  school  grounds. 

There  are  twelve  cottage-homes  now  on  the 
school  campus.  Six  of  these  homes  have  been 
built  by  counties  in  the  State : Mecklenburg, 
Guilford,  Durham,  Rockingham,  Gaston,  and 
Rowan-Iredell.  The  commissioners  of  Robe- 
son and  Forsyth  counties  have  authorized  the 
erection  of  two  more  county  cottages. 

An  industrial  building  in  which  is  located 
an  electric  shoe  shop,  printing  office  and 
wood-working  shop  was  the  gift  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  G.  T.  Roth  of  Elkin.  A granite  band- 
pavilion  was  donated  by  J.  E.  Latham  of 
Greensboro.  The  auditorium  was  furnished 
by  Joseph  F.  Cannon  of  Concord.  Other 
generous  people  in  the  State  have  made  gifts 
for  the  improvement  of  the  institution.  In 
addition  to  the  buildings  mentioned  above, 
the  school  plant  includes  a school  building 
with  classrooms,  auditorium  and  rooms  for 
library,  barber  shop,  dental  office  and  indoor 
(Continued  on  page  6) 


CANNON  BUILDING  AT  JACKSON 


“A  GOD  LIKE  PURPOSE” 


“We  must  take  humane  care  of  all  our 
defective  and  unfortunate  people,  whose 
defects  and  misfortunes  are  of  a charac- 
ter that  they  cannot  care  for  themselves, 
or  be  adequately  cared  for  by  the  private 
efforts  of  loved  ones.  In  order  to  ac- 
complish this  God-like  purpose,  the  in- 
stitutions and  organizations  set  up  by 
the  State  for  the  care  of  our  defective 
and  unfortunate  people  must  be  made 
adequate  for  the  treatment,  care  and 
training  of  these  helpless  and  defective 
ones  within  our  borders  in  a manner 
worthy  of  a people  who  love  deeds  of 
mercy  above  all  material  things. 

“And  the  delinquent  girls  and  boys 
of  our  State  must  be  cared  for  and 
trained  as  the  conscience  of  a Christian 
civilization  demands.  Our  institutions 
for  this  sacred  and  patriotic  work  must 
be  strengthened  and  made  adequate  to 
carry  out  this  noble  purpose. 

“The  institutions  and  organizations 
which  we  have  set  up  for  these  noble 
purposes  are  well  designed  for  the  great 
work  to  be  done,  but  we  have  discovered 
that  the  work  to  be  done  is  so  much 
greater  than  we  knew  that  they  must  all 
be  strengthened  and  equipped  to  do 
larger  work  than  heretofore.” — Gov- 
ernor Cameron  Morrison,  in  his  Inaugu- 
ral Address. 


STATE  CONTRIBUTES  FUNDS 
TO  ORPHANAGES  AT  OXFORD 


Two  Child-caring  Institutions,  White  and 
Colored,  Get  Appropriations  From 
General  Assembly 


Although  North  Carolina  makes  its  main 
contributions  to  child  welfare  in  the  State 
through  the  Board  of  Charities  and  Public 
Welfare,  the  N.  C.  Child  Welfare  Commis- 
sion and  the  Mothers’  Aid  Law,  it  has  also 
for  a number  of  years  been  appropriating 
funds  to  the  Oxford  (Masonic)  Orphanage 
and  the  N.  C.  Orphanage  for  the  Colored 
Race  at  Oxford. 

In  1878,  six  years  after  the  institution’s 
establishment  by  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Masons 
in  North  Carolina,  the  State  made  its  first- 
appropriation  of  $3,000  to  the  Oxford  Orphan- 
age. North  Carolina’s  first  appropriation  to 
the  negro  orphanage  at  Oxford  came  in  1893. 
This  institution  had  been  founded  ten  years 
earlier,  as  a result  of  the  efforts  of  certain 
negro  churches  and  individuals. 

The  General  Assembly  of  1923  appropriated 
$30,000  to  the  Masonic  Orphanage  at  Oxford 
and  $20,000  to  the  colored. 


No  “Fallen  Women”  at  Institution, 
But  Crowd  of  Clean,  Bright  Look- 
ing and  Healthy  Girls 


NO  BETTER  MANNERED  GROUP 
OF  GIRLS  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 


Miss  McNaughton,  the  Superintendent, 
Responsible  for  Fine  Spirit  Which 
Exists  at  Institution 


Contrary  to  popular  conception,  there  are 
no  “fallen  women”  at  Samarcand  Manor. 
Rather,  there  is  a crowd  of  clean,  bright- 
looking,  healthy  girls  whose  average  age  is 
between  fourteen  and  fifteen  years  and  who 
closely  resemble  the  student  body  of  the  usual 
boarding-school.  They  are  girls  whose  days 
out  in  the  pine  woods  of  Moore  County  are 
filled  with  normal  work  and  study  and  play. 

It  is  rather  disconcerting  to  the  visitor 
prepared  to  sentimentalize  over  the  widely- 
advertised  delinquent  to  have  a pleasant- 
faced, rosy-cheeked  little  girl  of  twelve  or  so 
curtsey  when  she  is  introduced  to  you,  carry 
on  an  affable  and  polite  conversation,  extend 
you  a cordial  invitation  to  return  and,  alto- 
gether, unconsciously  give  you  a first-class 
lesson  in  good  manners.  For  it  must  be  said 
that  if  there  is  a group  of  girls  in  the  State 
of  North  Carolina  who  have  better  manners 
than  those  at  Samarcand  the  writer  has 
certainly  never  seen  them. 

At  present  there  are  255  girls  at  the  insti- 
tution, but  because  of  maintenance  insuffi- 
cient for  that  number  during  the  present 
biennial  period  fifty  of  these  must  be  dis- 
missed as  soon  as  possible.  And  that  in  the 
face  of  the  fact  that  each  week  urgent  appli- 
cations for  admission  come  in.  Not  all  of  the 
girls  at  Samarcand  are  sex  offenders,  by  any 
means.  A large  proportion  of  them  are  there 
because  they  have  been  unruly  and  wayward. 

New  improvements  in  equipment  at  Samar- 
cand include  an  administration  building  to 
replace  the  one  destroyed  by  fire  a year  ago 
last  May  (to  be  finished  about  the  first  of 
the  year)  ; a school  building  (to  be  finished 
in  a month  or  so)  ; laundry  equipment  (the 
first  in  the  six  years  history  of  the  institu- 
tion) ; a cottage  for  the  Superintendent  and 
tool  and  utility  sheds  and  cow  shed. 

In  the  administration  building  will  be  the 
central  offices,  reception  rooms  where  the 
girls  can  see  their  relatives  and  sleeping 
quarters  for  guests  and  teachers.  The  school 
building  which  is  filling  an  urgent  need  has 
an  auditorium  seating  the  whole  school  and 
staff  and  possible  visitors,  and  big.  light 
rooms  for  academic  and  vocational  training. 

During  the  last  biennial  period  five  dormi- 
tories were  built:  Carroll  Hall  (named  for 
(Continued  on  page  8) 
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NEW  DOMITORIES  AT 
MORGANTON  HOSPITAL 


Improved  Power  and  Central  Heating 
Plant  and  Refrigerating  Plant 
Are  Also  Contemplated 

Two  new  dormitories  for  women,  with 
capacity  for  230  beds,  and  one  for  men  with 
capacity  for  100  beds ; a new  power  and  cen- 
tral heating  plant  and  a refrigerating  plant 
with  ample  capacity  for  future  needs  are  the 
main  improvements  contemplated  by  Dr.  John 
McCampbell,  superintendent  of  the  State 
Hospital  for  the  Insane  at  Morganton  during 
the  present  biennial  period.  The  dormitories 
will  be  connected  by  corridors  with  a day 
room  and  dining  room.  Plans  for  the  fore- 
going are  complete  and  a portion  of  the  work 
on  one  of  the  buildings  nearly  so. 

The  capacity  of  the  Morganton  Hospital  at 
present  is  1,646  beds.  The  enrollment  is 
1,778,  with  223  patients  away  from  the  Hos- 
pital on  probation  or  by  elopement. 

During  the  last  biennial  period  a receiving 
building  for  men  with  capacity  of  110  beds 
was  added  to  the  institution.  This  building 
is  especially  designed  for  this  class  of  work 
and  constitutes  a complete  unit  with  inde- 
pendent kitchen,  dining  room  and  so  on,  and 
will  later  have  installed  in  it  a complete 
hydrotherapy  outfit.  A modern  and  thor- 
oughly equipped  new  kitchen,  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  the  institution ; a large  dormitory 
with  present  capacity  of  fifty  beds  for  de- 
crepit and  bed-ridden  men ; a staff  house  with 
four  apartments  to  accommodate  married 
members  of  the  medical  staff ; and  a com- 
plete X-ray  outfit  were  also  additions  during 
the  last  biennial  period. 

Dr.  McCampbell,  superintendent  of  the 
Hospital  writes : 

“We  do  not  contemplate  any  extensive 
physical  improvements  other  than  those  em- 
braced in  the  above  paragraphs  during  the 
biennial  period  other  than  the  relandscaping 
and  the  construction  of  the  walks  and  roads 
necessitated  on  account  of  the  additional 
buildings. 

“In  my  opinion  the  most  pressing  needs  of 
the  institution  are  more  ample  appropriation 
for  support,  in  order  that  we  may  add  to 
our  medical  staff  and  raise  the  standard  of 
care  in  order  to  meet  the  demand  of  the 
public.  A very  early  need  will  be  an  appro- 
priation to  increase  our  water  supply.  There 
will  have  to  be  an  additional  appropriation 
for  increased  capacity  since  the  demands 
upon  the  hospital  are  increasing  out  of  pro- 
portion to  the  increase  in  population.  Just 
how  much  this  need  for  an  increase  in  ca- 
pacity will  be,  I am  unable  to  predict  defi- 
nitely at  present,  but  for  the  next  several 
years  it  will  probably  amount  to  seventy-five 
to  one  hundred  beds  annually  for  each  sex.” 


HOSPITAL  FOR  COLORED 
INSANE  VERY  CROWDED 


Institution  at  Goldsboro  is  Taxed 
Beyond  its  Capacity;  1,195  Pa- 
tients, Room  for  1,085 


Seven  thousand  and  fifty-nine  insane 
negroes  have  been  received  at  the  State  Hos- 
pital for  Negro  Insane  at  Goldsboro  since  it 
was  opened  for  reception  of  patients  August 
1,  1880.  Eleven  hundred  and  ninety-five  are 
inmates  of  the  institution  at  present,  al- 
though its  capacity  is  only  1,085.  These  fig- 
ures give  some  idea  of  the  crowded  conditions 
that  obtain  there  now. 

The  General  Assembly  of  1923  gave  the 
Hospital  for  Negro  Insane  $313,000  for  per- 
manent improvements  and  Dr.  W.  W.  Faison, 
the  superintendent  of  the  hospital,  plans  to 
relieve  the  present  congestion  by' erecting  two 
other  buildings  which  are  now  under  con- 
struction, one  to  accommodate  about  150 
women  and  the  other  about  50  men.  “These 
buildings,  when  finished,  will  relieve  our 
present  crowded  condition,”  says  Dr.  Faison, 
“but  will  not  leave  a great  deal  of  room  for 
additional  patients.” 

Another  improvement  at  the  Negro  Hos- 
pital which  is  to  come  out  of  the  last  appro- 
priation will  be  a new  kitchen,  which  is  now 
being  built.  Three  new  150-liorse-power 
boilers  and  a new  system  of  heating  in  most 
of  the  buildings  have  recently  been  installed. 
There  are  at  present  thirteen  buildings  at 
the  hospital  occupying  725  acres,  the  whole 
plant  valued  at  $1,000,000. 

When  the  past  Legislature  authorized  the 
removal  of  the  ward  for  the  criminal  insane 
from  the  State  Prison,  it  was  with  the  under- 
standing that  the  negro  criminal  insane 
should  be  removed  to  the  Goldsboro  Hospital. 
To  care  for  these  the  Legislature  gave  the 
hospital  an  additional  $27,300  for  mainte- 
nance and  $50,000  for  a building. 


NEW  INFIRMARY  BUILT 
AT  INSTITUTION  HERE 


Insane  on  Bix  HilS  Have  Many  Im- 
provements Made  for  Their  Care 
Under  Dr.  Albert  Anderson 


Most  striking  among  the  recent  improve- 
ments which  have  been  made  at  the  State 
Hospital  for  the  Insane  at  Raleigh  is  the  new 
hospital  which  is  under  the  charge  of  a resi- 
dent physician.  The  hospital  is  a separate 
brick  building,  with  a capacity  of  64  beds, 
and  is  modern  in  every  respect,  with  well- 
equipped  operating  room.  Here  the  patients 
who  are  sick  in  body  as  well  as  in  mind  can 
be  cared  for  much  more  satisfactorily  than 
in  the  wards. 

The  State  Hospital  on  Dix  Hill  has  been 
expanding  rapidly  under  the  administration 
of  Dr.  Albert  Anderson,  its  superintendent. 
Especially  during  the  biennial  period  just 
past  have  notable  improvements  been  made, 
among  them,  two  big  new  dining  rooms  with 
corridors  connecting  them  with  the  wards, 
an  annex  to  the  Erwin  Dormitory,  several 
new  porches  and  work  rooms,  addition  to  the 
farm  colony,  complete  farm  equipment,  a 
new  dairy,  and  a new  laundry. 

Improvements  now  in  progress  include  a 
central  heating  plant  for  the  three  colonies, 
farm  and  epileptics,  a complete  system  of 
verandas  where  the  patients  may  get  the 
sun  and  air  instead  of  being  shut  in  the 
wards,  more  dormitory  space  at  the  nurses 
home  to  take  care  of  forty  nurses,  an  en- 
larged coal  bin,  an  addition  to  the  laundry 
in  the  form  of  a sorting  room,  two  additional 
dormitories  at  the  male  and  female  epileptic 
colonies,  and  a new  dining  room  for  the  farm 
colony. 

It  is  planned  to  erect  some  time  in  the  near 
future  an  administration  building  for  the 
epileptic  colony,  with  space  for  600  beds. 

(Continued  on  page  6) 
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SO  FAR-GOOD 

On  the  whole,  North  Carolina’s  charitable 
institutions  are  distinctly  creditable,  well 
above  the  average  in  most  of  the  states. 
Some  of  the  institutions  in  this  State  have 
been  singled  out  for  especially  complimentary 
comment  by  authorities  who  are  familiar 
with  the  best  institutions  in  the  country. 

During  the  last  fifteen  years  there  has  been 
more  interest  shown  in  North  Carolina’s  in- 
stitutions for  unfortunates  of  various  classes 
than  during  any  other  equal  period  in  the 
State’s  history.  Along  with  its  material  prog- 
ress of  recent  years,  North  Carolina  has 
leaped  forward  in  social  progress  also. 

The  years  between  1909  and  1923  have  seen 
four  new  institutions  built  and  two  others 
authorized  by  the  General  Assembly.  These 
are  the  Jackson  Training  School,  the  Ortho- 
pedic Hospital  for  Crippled  Children,  the 
Caswell  Training  School,  Samarcand  Manor, 
the  Training  School  for  Delinquent  Negro 
Boys,  and  the  Training  School  for  Delinquent 
White  Boys  in  Eastern  North  Carolina. 
These  years  have  seen,  also,  larger  appro- 
priations from  the  Legislature  to  insure 
better  provision  for  the  insane.  In  short, 
they  have  seen  a remarkable  quickening  of 
the  social  conscience  of  the  State  in  regard 
to  its  responsibility  for  its  unfortunates. 

As  far  as  the  insane  are  concerned,  the 
State  is  probably  caring  for  them  more  nearly 
adequately  than  for  any  other  class  of  its 
dependents.  The  two  State  Hospitals  for  the 
white  insane  are  commodious  and  well- 
equipped.  The  Hospital  for  the  Negro  Insane 
at  Goldsboro  is,  unfortunately,  more  crowded. 
But  the  last  two  Legislatures  have  been  espe- 
cially good  to  the  insane. 

In  establishing  Caswell,  the  State  has  at 
least  taken  cognizance  of  the  existence  of  its 
most  serious  social  problem,  that  of  mental 
deficiency. 

North  Carolina  has  good  reason  to  be  proud 
of  its  institutions  for  delinquent  youth,  Jack- 
son  Training  School  and  Samarcand  Manor, 
which  are  of  exceptionally  high  grade  and 
have  been  frequently  complimented  by  au- 
thorities outside  the  State.  To  meet  the  need 
of  more  ample  provision  for  delinquents,  two 
other  institutions  have  been  established.  It 


is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will  maintain  the 
same  high  standards  as  those!  of  the  Jackson 
Training  School  and  Samarcand. 

Abolition  of  corporal  punishment  and  dark 
cells  and  adoption  of  the  indeterminate  sen- 
tence represent  the  most  progressive  step  ever 
taken  in  discipline  at  the  State  Prison  in  the 
history  of  the  institution.  Establishment  of 
a colony  for  tubercular  prisoners  and  aboli- 
tion of  the  ward  for  the  criminal  insane  were 
also  much  needed  improvements. 

The  tribute  of  “perfect”  from  so  discrimi- 
nating a critic  as  Senator  Royal  S.  Copeland 
speaks  volumes  for  the  status  of  the  State 
Orthopedic  Hospital. 

This  is  all  very  gratifying,  but  hardly  cause 
for  the  State  to  rest  on  its  laurels.  The 
fact  is  that  Samarcand,  Jackson,  and  Cas- 
well all  have  long  waiting  lists  of  applicants 
whom  they  cannot  admit  because  of  lack  of 
room.  The  new  reformatory  for  boys  in  the 
east  will  not  relieve  the  situation  as  far  as 
Jackson  is  concerned,  since  the  eastern  insti- 
tution will  take  only  boys  between  sixteen 
and  eighteen  years  old,  while  sixteen  is  the 
limit  at  Jackson.  The  situation  at  Samar- 
cand and  Caswell  is  also  badly  in  need  of 
remedy.  Because  she  is  an  extraordinarily 
good  manager,  Miss  McNaughton,  the  super- 
intendent of  Samarcand,  has  been  able  to  take 
in  fifty  more  girls  than  her  maintenance 
appropriation  would  allow.  But  now,  in 
order  to  cut  expenses,  she  has  been  obliged 
to  dismiss  these  girls.  And  yet  every  week 
desperate  appeals  come  in  to  the  State  Board 
of  Public  Welfare  for  admission  to  Samar- 
cand— one  week  as  many  as  twelve. 

As  to  Caswell,  the  Legislature  has  provided 
for  400  mental  defectives  there.  But  there 
can  be  no  increase  over  present  enrollment 
until  July,  1924,  when  room  will  be  ready. 
Even  when  the  400  are  cared  for,  there  will 
be  scores  upon  scores  of  defectives  outside 
the  institution  who  ought  to  be  within  it. 

Although  the  State  has  done  well  by  its 
insane,  the  necessity  for  additional  appro- 
priations for  increased  capacity  at  the  hos- 
pitals for  the  insane  is  to  be  expected,  as 
Dr.  McCampbell  points  out,  since  the  demands 
upon  the  hospitals  are  increasing  out  of  pro- 
portion to  the  increase  in  the  State’s  popula- 
tion. 

The  proper  care  of  its  dependents  is  one  of 
the  greatest  problems  which  confront  a State. 
It  is  a problem  that  under  present  conditions 
will  steadily  increase.  Just  so  much  dead 
wood  in  the  form  of  the  insane  and  the  feeble- 
minded the  State  must  carry  along  with  it 
in  its  march  towards  civilization.  Just  so 
many  delinquents  must  be  given  special  ad- 
vantages if  they  are  to  adjust  themselves 
successfully  to  society.  Until  the  millenium 
breaks,  the  insane,  the  imbecile,  the  defective 
delinquent,  the  pauper,  the  orphan,  the  pris- 
oner, the  cripple  will  be  with  us. 

North  Carolina  may  well  congratulate  it- 
self on  what  it  has  done  for  its  unfortunates 
- — and  get  its  second  wind  to  do  a great  deal 
more  that  is  still  imperative. 


WHY? 

Almost  three  years  after  the  establishment 
of  the  State  Industrial  Training  School  for 
Delinquent  Colored  Boys  by  the  General  As- 
sembly of  1921,  the  State  Board  of  Charities 
and  Public  Welfare  considers  itself  neither 
precipitate  nor  impertinent  in  inquiring  of 
the  board  of  trustees  the  reason  for  the  delay 
in  erecting  the  institution. 

North  Carolina’s  record  in  negro  education 
is  among  the  best  in  the  Southern  States. 
It  is  deplorable  to  mar  a good  record  for 
giving  40  per  cent  of  the  State’s  population 
some  of  the  advantages  to  which  they  are 
justly  entitled  by  this  graceless  delay  in  pro- 
viding the  first  and  only  institution  in  which 
the  delinquents  of  that  race  may  be  given 
a chance. 


EDUCATION,  NOT  CHARITY 

No  specific  information  relative  to  the  State 
School  for  the  Blind  and  Deaf  at  Raleigh  and 
the  State  School  for  the  Deaf  at  Morganton 
is  carried  in  this  institutional  number  of 
Public  Welfare  Progress  because  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  has  designated  these  as  educa- 
tional, not  charitable  institutions,  and  hence 
they  do  not  come  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare.  The 
School  for  the  Blind  and  Deaf  at  Raleigh, 
however,  was  originally  under  the  old  Board 
of  Charities. 


GRATIFYING 

Under  the  head  of  “The  Work  That  Makes 
North  Carolina’s  Reputation,”  the  Greens- 
boro Daily  News  recently  had  the  following 
to  say : 

Senator  Copeland,  of  New  York,  returns  to  Wash- 
ington much  impressed  by  his  visit  to  North  Carolina. 
By  the  State  highway  system  ? Oh,  yes,  by  that,  too, 
of  course.  By  the  State’s  industrial  development  ? 
Certainly  that  is  also  very  interesting.  By  climate, 
scenery,  agricultural  progress,  the  modernization  of 
cities,  and  the  other  things  of  which  we  boast?  Well, 
the  senator  did  not  mention  them,  but  doubtless  he 
liked  them  very  well.  In  fact,  the  one  thing  that  he 
demanded  to  be  shown  while  he  was  in  North  Caro- 
lina was  neither  roads,  factories,  farms,  towns  nor 
landscapes.  He  wished  to  look  at  the  North  Carolina 
hospital  for  crippled  children,  because  he  had  heard 
that  it  is  a fine  one,  and  he  discovered  that  all  that 
he  had  heard  about  it  is  true.  So  he  went  back  much 
impressed. 

One  must  notoriously  go  away  from  home  to  get 
the  news.  A banker  who  attended  the  recent  con- 
vention of  the  American  Bankers  Association  at  At- 
lantic City  reports  that  North  Carolina  is  talked 
about  in  New  Jersey  for  two  things — her  effort  to 
build  good  roads,  and  her  success  in  creating  a de- 
partment of  public  welfare.  At  the  office  of  a great 
northern  magazine  a Tar  Heel  was  informed  some 
eighteen  months  ago  that  North  Carolina  is  beginning 
to  be  called  “the  Wisconsin  of  the  South,”  and  in 
that  particular  office  they  didn’t  even  know  that  we 
were  building  roads.  In  any  case,  they  were  not  in- 
terested in  roads.  Every  State  that  becomes  wealthy 
builds  roads,  and  many  other  States  have  far  finer 
and  larger  systems  of  State  highways  than  ours.  But 
it  is  not  a matter  of  course  for  a State  to  go  into 
social  work  and  to  go  at  it  as  efficiently  and  intelli- 
gently as  Noi’th  Carolina  has  done.  The  Department 
of  Public  Welfare  wins  fame  for  North  Carolina 
where  our  roads  do  not  create  even  a ripple  of  in- 
terest. 

Senator  Copeland  hears  from  afar  that  North  Caro- 
lina has  a fine  State  hospital  for  crippled  children. 
The  bankers  of  the  country  hear  that  North  Carolina 
is  making  a sincere  and  vigorous  effort  to  cope  with 
social  problems.  Incidentally,  they  hear  that  North 
Carolina  is  building  roads  and  factories  and  farms 
and  cities  ; but  that  sort  of  information  they  expect. 
Any  State  whose  wealth  was  increasing  rapidly  would 
do  that.  The  work  that  makes  the  reputation  of 
North  Carolina  is  the  work  that  she  is  doing  while 
others  are  not.  The  most  conspicuous  instance  of 
that  sort  of  work  is  the  North  Carolina  Department 
of  Public  Welfare.  It  is  arousing  interest  in  and 
good  will  for  the  State  where  our  material  progress 
attracts  no  attention  whatever. 
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WHAT  THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY  OF  1923 

GAVE  NORTH  CAROLINA’S  INSTITUTIONS 

(Only  charitable  and  penal  institutions  which  are  under  the  supervision  of  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare  are  mentioned.) 

Permanent 
Maintenance  Improvements 

Hospital  for  the  Insane  at  Raleigh $444,000  $394,000 

Department  for  Criminal  Insane 27,300  50,000 

Hospital  for  the  Insane  at  Morganton 445,000  415,000 

Hospital  for  Negro  Insane  at  Goldsboro 235,000  313,000 

Department  for  Negro  Criminal  Insane 27,300  50,000 

Caswell  Training  School 146,000  500,000 

Jackson  Training  School 120,000  135,000 

Previous  maintenance 20,000 

Samarcand  Manor - - - 100,000  232,500 

Reformatory  for  Negro  Boys  (not  yet  built) 10,000  50,000 

State  Prison — - - None  115,000 

Oxford  Orphanage - - 30,000 

Oxford  Negro  Orphanage 20,000 

Reformatory  for  Boys  in  Eastern  N.  C.  (established  1923)  5,000  25,000 

Orthopedic  Hospital 65,000  25,000 

NOTE. — The  General  Assembly  of  1923  passed  a bill  putting  the  State  Prison  on 
an  appropriation  basis,  but  failed  to  make  any  appropriation  for  its  maintenance. 


REFORMATORY  FOR  COLORED 

GIRLS  NOW  BEING  PLANNED 

— 

Federation  of  Colored  Women’s  Clubs  Pur- 
chasing Tract  Near  Efland;  Hope 
to  Open  Institution  Soon 


An  Industrial  Home  for  Colored  Girls  is 
the  present  progressive  project  of  the  N.  C. 
Federation  of  Colored  Women’s  Clubs,  accord- 
ing to  information  received  from  Mrs.  Char- 
lotte Hawkins  Brown-Moses,  president  of  the 
Federation. 

For  this  purpose  the  Federation  is  purchas- 
ing a large  tract  of  land  near  Efland  in 
Orange  County  costing  more  than  $7,000.  The 
Federation  is  having  plans  drawn  for  a cot- 
tage in  which  to  begin  the  work  of  redeem- 
ing first  offenders  among  negro  girls.  It  has 
in  view  the  employment  of  a woman  who  has 
had  excellent  academic  and  industrial  train- 
ing and  possessing  executive  ability  to  super- 
intend the  school.  She  will  take  a course  at 
some  well  organized  school  for  training  teach- 
ers and  directors  of  institutions  of  this  kind. 
It  is  hoped  to  have  the  institution  functioning 
in  the  early  spring. 

The  Industrial  Home  for  Colored  Girls  in 
Virginia  is  one  of  the  most  creditable  institu- 
tions in  that  State.  It  is  under  the  charge 
of  Mrs.  Janie  Barrett,  whom  the  N.  C.  Com- 
missioner of  Public  Welfare  describes  as  a 
remarkable  woman  doing  an  excellent  piece 
of  work. 

The  N.  C.  State  Board  of  Charities  and 
Public  Welfare  is  heartily  in  sympathy  with 
the  efforts  of  the  State  Federation  of  Colored 
Women’s  Clubs  to  establish  a similar  institu- 
tion in  North  Carolina. 


HISTORY  OF  INSTITUTIONS 

SHOWS  A GROWTH  OF  IDEAS 

(Continued  from  page  1) 

After  the  War  there  came  in  order : the 
State  Prison  in  1869 ; the  State  Hospital  for 
the  Insane  at  Morganton  in  1875 ; State  ap- 
propriation to  the  Masonic  Orphanage  for 
white  children  at  Oxford  in  1878  (North 
Carolina’s  first  official  move  for  child  wel- 
fare) ; the  State  Hospital  for  the  Negro  In- 
sane at  Goldsboro  in  1880 ; the  School  for 
the  White  Blind  and  Deaf  at  Morganton  in 
1891 ; State  appropriation  to  what  is  now 
called  the  N.  C.  Orphanage  for  Colored  Chil- 
dren at  Oxford  (but  was  at  first  a private 
institution)  in  1893;  the  N.  C.  Sanatorium 
for  the  Treatment  of  Tuberculosis  in  1907 ; 
the  Stonewall  Jackson  Training  School  for 
Delinquent  White  Boys  in  1909 ; the  Ortho- 
pedic Hospital  for  Crippled  Children  at  Gas- 
tonia in  1909 ; the  Caswell  Training  School 
for  Mental  Defectives  in  1914 ; Samarcand 
Manor  for  Delinquent  White  Girls  in  1917 ; 
in  1921,  authorized  but  not  yet  built,  the 
State  Reformatory  for  Delinquent  Negro 
Boys ; and  in  1923  the  passage  of  an  act  estab- 


lishing another  industrial  training  school  for 
delinquent  white  boys  in  Eastern  North  Caro- 
lina. 

Establishment  of  the  State  Prison  in  1869 
deserves  a paragraph  to  itself,  because  this 
institution  was,  in  part,  one  of  the  fruits  of 
the  new  social  order  which  came  after  the 
War,  the  order  which  resulted  from  the  aboli- 
tion of  slavery  and  the  destruction  of  the 
slave-owning  class.  The  colonists  brought 
over  the  idea  of  the  county  jail  when  they 
came  from  England,  and  that  was  already 
an  established  institution.  Prior  to  the  War, 
however,  the  slave-owners  had  been  to  a 
great  extent  the  disciplinarians  of  the  people 
who  make  up  a large  proportion  of  the  crim- 
inal class  in  the  South,  the  negroes.  With 
authority  over  the  bodies  and  souls  of  his 
slaves,  the  plantation  master  was  the  law- 
fully constituted  person  to  keep  them  in 
order.  With  the  freeing  of  the  slaves  hun- 
dreds of  ignorant  and  more  or  less  irre- 
sponsible persons  were  at  liberty.  A State 
Penitentiary  became  a necessity.  The  State 
Prison  was  founded  partly  as  a result  of 
these  new  conditions  and  was  adapted  mainly 
to  the  punishment  of  this  class. 

Reviewing  the  chronology  of  the  establish- 
ment of  North  Carolina’s  charitable  and  penal 
institutions,  one  is  struck  with  the  very 
apparent  fact  that  their  history  records  the 
slow  growth  of  certain  social  ideas  in  this 
State.  The  most  obvious  defectives,  the  blind, 
deaf  and  dumb,  the  insane  and  the  criminals 
were  cared  for  first.  It  was  probably  ap- 
parent even  to  the  most  rudimentary  intelli- 
gence that  there  was  something  the  matter 
with  the  blind  and  deaf ; that  the  insane  were 
troublesome  and  often  dangerous  if  left  at 
large ; and  that  the  criminal  must  be  con- 
fined “for  the  protection  of  society.”  Hence, 
the  School  for  the  Blind  and  Deaf  at  Raleigh, 


the  three  State  Hospitals  for  the  Insane,  and 
the  State  Prison  lead  the  list  of  institutions 
in  the  order  of  establishment.  On  the  basis 
of  obviousness,  one  wonders  at  first  glance 
why  the  crippled  children  were  not  sooner 
provided  for.  This  is  probably  explained  by 
the  fact  that  orthopedic  surgery  is  of  recent 
development. 

The  idea  that  provision  and  segregation 
should  be  supplied  for  the  mental  defective 
developed  late  in  North  Carolina.  Only  nine 
years  ago  the  Caswell  Training  School  was 
established.  The  defective  delinquent  is  not 
recognizable  to  the  layman  except  as  the 
“bad”  boy  or  girl ; the  imbecile  looks  to  be 
only  silly ; the  idiot  is  too  hopelessly  futile 
to  suggest  special  State  care.  At  this  good 
moment  in  1923  there  is  a well-educated  gen- 
tleman of  the  writer’s  acquaintance  who 
questions  the  wisdom  of  the  Caswell  Training 
School ! 

Separation  and  special  discipline  of  youth- 
ful offenders  in  reformatories,  such  as  the 
Jackson  Training  School,  where  they  do  not 
come  in  contact  with  hardened  criminals,  was 
an  evidence  of  the  increase  of  intelligence 
and  humanitarianism  in  punitive  methods  in 
North  Carolina. 

Last  in  the  history  of  the  institutions  in 
this  State  come  “the  niggers  and  the 
wimmin.”  A State  Reformatory  for  Delin- 
quent Negro  Boys  was  authorized  by  the 
General  Assembly  of  1921,  but  almost  three 
years  later  there  are  as  yet  no  visible  signs 
of  it  other  than  the  printed  legislative  act. 
Samarcand  is  only  six  years  old,  and  it  is 
six  years  old  rather  than  still  embryonic  be- 
cause the  Rev.  A.  A.  McGeahey  and  the 
N.  C.  Federation  of  Women’s  Club  (although 
its  members  were  still  unenfranchised),  and 
the  Kings  Daughters  rose  and  remarked  with 
firmness:  “We  must  have  an  institution  for 
delinquent  girls  in  this  State !” 
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STATE  NOT  FORGETFUL 
OF  CRIPPLED  CHILDREN 


Orthopedic  Hospital  at  Gastonia  is 
‘‘Perfect,”  Says  Senator  Copeland 
of  New  York  on  Visiting  It 


“Perfect,”  said  Senator  Royal  S.  Copeland 
of  New  York  briefly  upon  liis  recent  visit  to 
the  North  Carolina  Orthopedic  Hospital  for 
Crippled  Children  at  Gastonia  in  commenting 
on  the  institution. 

This  hospital  was  founded  in  1909,  char- 
tered in  1914,  created  a State  institution  by 
the  General  Assembly  of  1917,  “erected  to 
God”  in  1920-21  for  the  scientitic  treatment 
and  healing  of  crippled  children  of  sound 
mind,  opened  for  the  reception  of  patients 
July  1,  1921,  and  dedicated  August  18,  1921. 
R.  B.  Babington,  of  Gastonia,  founder  and 
president  of  the  board  of  trustees,  is  chiefly 
responsible  for  the  existence  of  the  institu- 
tion. Dr.  Oscar  L.  Miller  is  surgeon-in-chief. 

The  hospital  averages  about  55  patients, 
with  a total  capacity  of  60,  and  with  what 
the  chief  surgeon  describes  as  “a  comfortable 
waiting  list.”  An  isolation  ward  for  infec- 
tious diseases  is  planned  at  present,  and  if 
the  budget  permits,  a vocational  teacher  will 
be  employed  at  the  hospital. 

An  important  piece  of  extension  work  was 
put  on  last  summer  by  the  hospital  in  co- 
operation with  the  State  Board  Of  Charities 
and  Public  Welfare.  This  was  a series  of 
five  orthopedic  clinics  held  at  various  towns 
in  the  State  at  which  216  crippled  children 
were  examined.  It  was  found  that  about 
three-fourths  of  these  children  could  be  bene- 
fited by  treatment  at  the  hospital  and  some- 
thing like  one-half  of  the  number  filled  out 
application  blanks.  These  clinics  did  much 
to  bring  the  Orthopedic  Hospital  to  the  atten- 
tion of  those  whom  it  can  help. 

Dr.  Miller  and  members  of  the  staff  of  the 
Board  of  Public  Welfare  have  discussed  the 
future  possibility  of  a Convalescent  Voca- 
tional Home  separate  from  the  hospital, 
where  certain  very  crippled  children  may  be 
given  an  education  in  keeping  with  their 
disability,  and  where  their  physical  progress 
may  be  intelligently  supervised. 


NEW  INFIRMARY  EUIET 

AT  INSTITUTION  HERE 

(Continued  from  page  3) 

The  capacity  of  the  colony  at  present  is  200, 
much  too  small,  since  all  the  epileptics  in  the 
State  are  cared  for  at  the  hospital  at  Raleigh. 

The  General  Assembly  of  1923  appropriated 
.$50,000  to  the  State  Hospital  at  Raleigh  for  a 
building  for  the  white  criminal  insane  when 
they  are  removed  from  the  State  Prison  and 
$27,300  for  their  maintenance. 

There  are  at  present  about  1,600  on  the 
roll  of  the  Raleigh  Hospital.  Some  of  these 
are  patients  at  home  on  probation.  The 
limit  of  the  hospital  is  1,700. 


PLAY  TIME  AT  THE  JACKSON  TRAINING  SCHOOL 


“We  prefer  not  to  have  senile  cases,  which 
are  merely  custodial,”  Dr.  Anderson  states. 
“We  want  to  cure  our  patients.” 

The  visitor  to  the  State  Hospital  for  the 
Insane  at  Raleigh  must  mark  especially  the 
cleanliness  of  the  institution. 


JACKSON  SCHOOL  GIVES 

“BAD”  BOYS  NEW  IDEALS 

(Continued  from  page  2) 

gymnasium,  a modern  dairy,  laundry,  barns, 
and  storehouses. 

The  most  impressive  building  recently 
erected  at  the  Jackson  Training  School  is  the 
Cannon  Memorial  Building.  This  is  the  ad- 
ministration building,  replacing  the  one  which 
was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1922.  It  was  the 
gift  of  Mrs.  J.  W.  Cannon  of  Concord,  as  a 
memorial  to  her  husband,  and  was  dedicated 
September  last. 

Among  other  improvements  cited  by  Super- 
intendent Charles  E.  Boger  is  the  grading 
and  enlargement  of  the  athletic  field  which 
now  takes  in  almost  five  acres.  Interested 
citizens  of  Concord  have  erected  a large, 
modern  stadium  equipped  with  shower  baths 
and  all  necessary  appurtenances.  Other  play- 
ground equipment  in  the  form  of  swings, 
slides  and  so  on  has  been  erected  to  the 
delight  of  the  younger  boys,  and  courts  for 
basketball  and  tennis  and  a baseball  diamond 
provide  the  school  with  first-class  athletic 
equipment. 

The  refrigerating  plant  has  recently  been 
enlarged  and  at  present  is  of  ten-thousand- 
pound  capacity.  An  up-to-date  potato  house, 
large  enough  to  take  care  of  2,500  bushels  of 
potatoes,  has  been  built.  A modern  calf 
barn  has  been  added  to  the  dairy,  which  will 
greatly  facilitate  the  work  in  that  depart- 
ment. A new  laundry  is  in  operation. 

The  population  of  the  school  has  more  than 
doubled  since  .Tune,  1921.  Then  there  were 
132  boys  at  the  school ; now  there  are  more 
than  340.  Ten  cottages  are  occupied,  another 
is  in  reserve  as  an  emergency  hospital,  and 
two  are  in  construction.  The  school  now 
owns  330  acres. 


Chief  equipment  needs  of  the  school  at 
present,  as  stated  in  its  last  biennial  report, 
are  a linotype  machine,  cylinder  press,  trades 
building,  hospital  and  receiving  building,  ad- 
dition to  auditorium  and  chapel,  addition  to 
sewerage,  fire  apparatus,  two  trucks,  swim- 
ming pool,  outdoor  gymnasium,  indoor  gym- 
nasium equipment,  additional  farm  machin- 
ery, cement  for  laying  walks,  pipe  for  campus 
drainage,  and  additional  farm  lands. 

Most  pressing  needs,  which  could  be  met 
by  larger  maintenance  fund,  are  better  dental 
and  medical  care  and  inspection,  parole  offi- 
cers, head  matron,  trained  nurse,  more  and 
better  cows  for  the  dairy,  more  stock  for 
farm  and  truck  gardening,  athletic  and  physi- 
cal director,  more  teachers  for  the  academic 
department. 

“The  work  of  the  Jackson  Training  School 
is  to  take  this  lazy,  worthless  bunch  of  boys, 
many  of  them  steeped  in  the  poison  of  nico- 
tine from  cigarettes,  untrustworthy,  untruth- 
ful, still  more  of  them  ignorant,  dirty  and 
neglected,  and  to  help  them  catch  a vision  of 
what  they  can  become.  Its  work  is  to  teach 
them  to  be  decent  in  person,  speech  and  act ; 
to  teach  them  to  speak  the  truth,  to  be  in- 
dustrious, to  obey  God  and  be  a man.” 

The  daily  life  of  the*  school  is  shaped  to- 
wards that  end.  Every  boy  must  be  present 
at  Sunday  School  each  Sunday,  except  when 
ill.  On  Sunday  afternoons  the  boys  assem- 
ble in  the  chapel  or  auditorium  and  some 
minister  from  Concord  or  nearby  preaches 
for  them.  School  sessions  are  opened  with 
prayer,  and  there  are  prayers  in  the  cottages 
at  night.  All  the  boys  attend  school  half  a 
day  for  six  days  each  week.  Vacations  of  a 
month  or  so  in  fall  and  spring  break  the 
session.  Then  there  is  industrial  education, 
on  the  farm,  in  the  printing  office,  the  bakery, 
the  wood  shop,  the  dairy,  poultry  yard,  can- 
nery, sewing  room  (the  boys  make  all  the 
shirts  and  many  of  the  overalls,  etc.,  used 
at  the  school),  laundry,  and  shoe  shop.  Daily 
semi-military  drills  in  addition  to  athletic 
games  keep  the  boys  in  good  physical  shape. 
Each  cottage  has  its  own  literary  society 
(Continued  on  page  7) 
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NEGRO  BOYS’  REFORMATORY, 
AUTHORIZED,  IS  NOT  BUILT 

No  Visible  Signs  Yet  of  Institution  for 
Colored  Delinquents  Established 
by  1921  Legislature 


The  General  Assembly  of' 1921,  which  was 
in  session  almost  three  years  ago,  passed  an 
act  establishing  a State  Industrial  Training 
School  for  Delinquent  Colored  Boys  similar 
to  the  one  for  white  boys  at  Concord,  and 
appropriated  $25,000  for  the  purpose.  To 
date  the  only  visible  signs  of  the  institution 
are  the  printed  legislative  act  and  a list  of 
the  board  of  trustees. 

This  board  is  composed  of  M.  B.  Hart, 
Tarboro,  chairman ; W.  N.  Everett,  Raleigh ; 
L.  R.  Varser,  Lumberton ; Thad  L.  Tate, 
Charlotte ; and  S.  G.  Atkins,  Winston-Salem. 

In  August  last  this  board  met  in  Raleigh 
to  consider  sites  for  the  institution  and  dele- 
gated its  chairman,  M.  B.  Hart,  to  confer 
with  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Welfare  in 
regard  to  suitable  plans  for  the  institution. 
The  Commissioner  consulted  an  architect  and 
is  ready  to  submit  preliminary  plans.  How- 
ever, nothing  further  has  developed. 

When  the  General  Assembly  of  1923  met 
the  appropriation  for  the  institution  made  by 
the  preceding  Legislature  had  lapsed  and  it 
was  necessary  for  a new  one  to  be  made. 
This  was  done,  $50,000  being  appropriated 
for  establishing  the  institution  and  $10,000 
annually  for  its  maintenance. 

The  past  Legislature,  however,  seemed  to 
have  its  doubts  as  to  whether  the  reforma- 
tory for  negroes  would  materialize,  since  it 
added  this  proviso  to  its  appropriation  for 
maintenance : 

“Provided  that  until  said  training  school 
shall  be  established  the  Governor  and  Council 
of  State  may  use  as  much  of  the  above  ap- 
propriation as  may  be  necessary  to  provide 
for  the  delinquent  colored  youths  as  may  be 
in  the  care  of  the  colored  Oxford  Orphanage.” 

The  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public 
Welfare,  however,  does  not  consider  this  ar- 
rangement a satisfactory  substitute  for  the 
negi’o  reformatory.  It  is  thought  unwise  to 
send  to  a child-caring  institution  for  children 
of  both  sexes,  such  as  the  Colored  Orphanage 
at  Oxford,  delinquent  boys  some  of  whom 
are  rather  serious  offenders. 


JACKSON  SCHOOL  GIVES 

“BAD”  BOYS  NEW  IDEALS 

(Continued  from  page  6) 
and  occasionally  public  entertainments  in 
which  the  boys  take  part  are  given  at  the 
school. 

Dr.  W.  H.  Slingerland  of  the  Child  Welfare 
Department  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation 
said  after  a visit  to  the  Jackson  Training 
School : 

“The  institution  impressed  me  as  one  of  the 
best  of  the  schools  for  delinquent  boys  in  the 
Southern  States  and  one  that  will  rank  well 
with  such  schools  in  any  of  the  states.” 


BIG  BUILDING  PROGRAM 
IS  BEGUN  AT  CASWELL 


Six  Buildings  Planned,  Which  When 
Completed  Will  Fit  Institution 
For  a Population  of  400 


In  appropriating  funds  for  permanent  im- 
provements, the  General  Assembly  of  1923 
was  more  generous  to  the  Caswell  Training 
School  than  to  any  other  charitable  institu- 
tion in  the  State,  giving  this  school  $500,000. 
By  means  of  this  appropriation  it  is  planned 
to  erect  six  new  buildings,  which  will  put  the 
institution  on  a working  basis  to  care  for  a 
population  of  400  or  more.  Each  building  is 
being  put  up  with  the  view  that  it  shall  play 
its  part  in  providing  for  an  eventual  popula- 
tion of  1,000,  which  is  the  goal  set  at  present 
for  the  home  unit. 

Dr.  C.  Banks  McNairy,  in  a letter  to  the 
editor  of  the  Progress,  says : 

“We  are  pleased  to  say  that  we  are  now 
in  a position  to  begin  to  function  along 
various  lines  that  conform  with  our  concep- 
tion of  what  an  institution  of  this  type  should 
be.  We  are  inaugurating  the  various  depart- 
ments consistent  with  our  dream  for  the 
study  and  training  of  the  State’s  unfor- 
tunates. We  are  beginning  a study  of  each 
individual  pupil  from  a psychological,  psy- 
chiatric and  physiological  basis.  We  have 
well  trained,  experienced  specialists  in  these 
lines  to  study  and  direct  this  work. 

“Our  educational  program,  which  has  been 
interrupted  for  some  little  time,  is  again  go- 
ing forward  under  the  direction  of  five  com- 
petent teachers.  Equipment  is  by  no  means 
complete  at  the  present  time,  but  a most  com- 
prehensive program  has  been  outlined.  The 
work  now  falls  into  four  divisions,  the 
kindergarten  and  elementary  grade  work  and 
the  departments  of  art  and  craft  work. 

“Classes  have  been  small  enough  so  that 
each  child  may  receive  the  amount  of  indi- 
vidual attention  and  study  needed  for  his 
proper  adjustment.  The  kindergarten  is,  of 
course,  preparatory  for  grade  work.  Grade 
work  will,  as  far  as  the  size  of  the  teaching 
staff  permits,  approximate  the  work  of  the 
public  school.  The  art  departments  combines 
work  in  music  and  drawing  and  serves  two 
purposes,  to  discover  and  develop  ability  for 
either  individual  or  group  work  and  to  pro- 
vide the  personnel  and  appropriate  decora- 
tions for  entertainments  given  at  various 
times  in  the  year  for  the  benefit  of  the  chil- 
dren and  for  groups  of  visitors  to  the  insti- 
tution. The  craft  department,  also,  per- 
forms a twofold  service — that  of  providing 
many  beautiful  pieces  of  basketry,  weaving, 
sewing,  embroidery,  etc.,  and  of  serving  as  a 
kind  of  apprenticeship  to  the  industrial  de- 
partment which  will  be  created  in  the  near 
future  and  promises  to  be  a splendid  adjunct. 

“We  have  inaugurated  a clinic  where,  on 
Friday  of  each  week,  by  appointment,  we 
examine  free  of  charge  problematic  children 


MAIN  IMPROVEMENTS  AT  THE 
STATE  PRISON  DISCIPLINARY 


These  Are  Abolition  of  Corporal  Punish' 
ment  and  Dungeons  and  Adoption 
of  Indeterminate  Sentence 


Abolition  of  corporal  punishment  and  dark 
cells  and  adoption  of  the  indeterminate  sen- 
tence by  the  State  Prison  Board  upon  the 
recommendation  of  Governor  Morrison  over- 
shadow all  other  improvements  which  may 
have  been  made  at  the  State  Prison  recently. 

Establishment  of  a colony  for  tubercular 
prisoners  in  connection  with  the  State  Sana- 
torium for  Tuberculosis  and  abolition  of  the 
ward  for  the  criminal  insane  at  the  State 
Prison,  with  removal  of  patients  to  the  hos- 
pitals at  Raleigh  and  Goldsboro  were  impor- 
tant measures  relating  to  the  prison  passed 
by  the  General  Assembly  of  1923. 

The  General  Assembly  appropriated  $50,000 
for  the  establishment  of  the  tubercular  colony 
and  $50,000  to  each  of  the  hospitals  at  Ra- 
leigh and  Goldsboro  to  provide  buildings  for 
the  criminal  insane  when  removed  from  the 
State  Prison,  with  $27,300  to  each  hospital 
for  their  maintenance.  It  also  appropriated 
$50,000  to  provide  buildings  for  prisoners  and 
employees’  quarters  at  the  Caledonia  State 
Prison  Farm  ; $40,000  for  the  erection  of  suit- 
able quarters  at  the  Camp  Polk  Prison  Farm 
near  Raleigh ; and  $25,000  for  necessary  re- 
pair and  overhauling  of  the  heating,  lighting 
and  water  system  at  the  Central  Prison  and 
for  the  purchase  and  installation  of  addi- 
tional necessary  equipment  there. 

A bill  was  passed  by  the  last  Legislature 
putting  the  maintenance  of  the  State  Prison 
on  an  appropriation  basis,  the  Legislature 
failing  subsequently,  however,  to  appropriate 
maintenance  funds. 


and  socially  maladjusted  adults,  helping  as 
best  we  can  in  the  placement  of  these  indi- 
viduals and  suggesting  the  best  methods  of 
treatment  looking  to  their  future  happiness 
and  development. 

“Our  piggery,  dairy  and  farm  are  in  the 
best  condition  of  any  time  during  our  his- 
tory, and  we  are  especially  blessed  with  a 
most  bountiful  crop  this  year. 

“Since  the  Legislature  adjourned,  we  have 
had  over  one  hundred  urgent  requests  and 
applications  for  the  admission  of  pupils  in 
addition  to  the  hundreds  that  we  had  on  file 
at  that  time.  We  will  be  able  to  take,  we 
trust,  by  the  first  of  July,  1924,  100  more 
pupils,  provided  our  maintenance  fund  is 
sufficient.  Our  enrollment  now  is  327. 

Our  most  urgent  needs  are : the  completion 
of  our  unit  for  1,000  which  lacks  as  yet  the 
boys’  industrial  building,  administration 
building;  the  overhauling  of  the  present  ad- 
ministration building  for  a home  for  the  staff 
and  assistant  matrons,  and  also  the  over- 
hauling of  the  present  building  for  high  grade 
boys  which  has  been  adjudged  unsanitary 
and  unsafe ; and  maintenance  fund  sufficient 
to  provide  for  1,000  pupils.” 
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N.  C.  ORPHAN  ASS  N IN 
THANKSGIVING  APPEAL 


Asks  That  Each  Person  Give  Sum 
Equivalent  to  Day’s  Income  to 
Orphanage  of  His  Choice 

A sum  equivalent  to  one  day’s  income  is 
what  the  N.  C.  Orphan  Association  in  its 
Thanksgiving  appeal  is  suggesting  that  each 
willing  person  give  to  the  orphan  children  of 
the  State.  The  association,  which  embraces 
representatives  from  all  the  orphanages  in 
North  Carolina  and  other  interested  persons, 
has  been  making  this  appeal  for  a number 
of  years  in  behalf  of  fatherless  and  mother- 
less children. 

It  is  further  suggested  that  the  offering  be 
made  on  or  near  Thanksgiving  Day  direct  to 
the  orphanage  of  each  giver’s  choice  or 
through  his  church  or  lodge.  Rotarians, 
Kiwanians,  Civitans,  Lions,  Women’s  Clubs, 
and  other  civic  organizations  are  requested 
to  cooperate  in  this  movement  by  bringing 
the  matter  to  the  attention  of  members  at 
their  meetings  during  November.  Church 
and  fraternal  societies  are  especially  invited 
to  join  heartily  in  the  effort  to  advance  this 
worthy  cause.  November  25  has  been  desig- 
nated as  “Orphanage  Sunday,”  when  it  is 
expected  that  the  ministers  of  the  various 
churches  will  remind  their  congregations  of 
the  appeal. 

A leaflet  issued  by  the  publicity  committee 
of  the  N.  C.  Orphan  Association  reads  in 
part  as  follows : 

“Men  may  debate  as  to  the  objects  of  their 
charity ; they  will  not  debate  the  call  of  the 
helpless  child.  . . . The  only  possible  de- 
bate is  that  touching  the  amount  you  will 
give  to  this  worthy  cause. 

“The  object  of  this  appeal  is  quite  enough 
in  itself  to  enlist  the  sympathy  of  a consider- 
ate public  without  an  attempt  to  excite  the 
emotions  of  any  one.  Each  one  is  asked  to 
consider  the  case  for  himself,  remembering 
always  that  ‘It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than 
to  receive.’ 

“What  if  your  children  should  some  day 
become  orphans?  How  would  you  have 
others  consider  them  in  their  misfortune? 
‘To  others  do  as  you  would  that  they  should 
do  unto  you.’  The  fatherless  and  motherless 
children  are  all  around  you.  They  will  al- 
ways he  here,  and  if  you  do  not  see  them 
it  is  because  others  have  come  and  gathered 
them  into  one  of  the  homes  listed  below,  and 
because  others  are  sparing  you  the  pain  of 
their  personal  appeals. 

“We  come  to  you  in  behalf  of  the  most 
pitifully  helpless  of  all  our  people — the 
fatherless  and  motherless  children.  We  come 
to  ask  you  to  look  upon  these  little  ones,  and, 
measuring  the  circumference  and  depth  of 
your  heart,  to  pour  out  a gift  for  them  that 
will  be  worthy  of  you ; one  that,  will  bring 
to  you  a sense  of  duty  well  done;  one  that 
will  leave  in  the  place  of  your  money  a great 
wealth  of  joy.” 


SAMARCAND  LIKE  WELL 

RUN  BOARDING  SCHOOL 

(Continued  from  page  2) 

Dr.  Delia  Dixon  Carroll,  of  Raleigh)  ; Page 
Hall  (named  for  Mrs.  J.  R.  Page,  of  Aber- 
deen) ; 'Bickett  Hall  (named  for  the  late 
Governor  Bickett)  ; Hope  Chamberlain  Hall 
(named  for  Mrs.  J.  R.  Chamberlain,  of  Ra- 
leigh) ; and  McGeahey  Hall  (named  for  the 
Rev.  A.  A.  McGeahey,  of  Charlotte).  Each 
of  these  is  a complete  unit  in  itself  with 
kitchen,  dining  room  and  bed  rooms.  Each 
is  planned  to  house  30  girls  and  has  been 
housing  50. 

Besides  the  foregoing  buildings,  the  plant 
of  the  institution  consists  of  a hospital  with 
resident  physician  in  charge,  a pavilion  which 
lias  served  as  an  auditorium.  A small  build- 
ing which  will  be  used  as  quarters  for  teach- 
ers, dairy,  laundry,  “piggery,”  and  stables. 

The  most  striking  thing  about  Samarcand 
is  not,  however,  its  physical  equipment,  but 
the  spirit  of  industry  and  good-will  which 
seems  to  prevail  there.  Miss  McNaughton, 
the  Superintendent,  is,  of  course,  responsible 
for  this  spirit.  The  system  she  has  devised 
is  a sort  of  modified  student  government. 
Each  hall  has  its  president,  council  of  five, 
proctors,  and  health  officer.  These  girls  are 
responsible  for  order  in  the  building,  under 
the  general  supervision  of  the  matron  in 
charge.  All  of  these  offices,  except  that  of 
proctor  appointed  by  the  matron,  are  elected 
by  the  residents  of  the  house,  and  they  are 
much  coveted  honors.  The  most  valued  office 
of  all  is  that  of  president  of  the  student 
body,  elected  from  among  former  hall  presi- 
dents. In  addition,  membership  in  the  Ath- 
letic Association,  which  is  also  elective,  is 
much  sought  after. 

The  style  of  dress  plays  a large  part  in 
the  system  of  discipline — quite  a stroke  of 
genius  in  a “female  seminary.”  The  regular 
school  costume  for  every-day  is  a tan  middy 
suit  with  bloomers  and  a white  suit  of  similar 
style  for  dress  occasions.  The  refractory 
girls  are  not  allowed  to  wear  the  regular 
uniform,  but  have  a blue  one  of  their  own 
which  is  more  or  less  a stigma.  Neither  are 
these  girls  allowed  to  live  in  any  of  the  four 
honor  halls,  but  have  a separate  building  of 
their  own  from  which  they  cannot  go  out 
except  in  company  with  a teacher.  Although 
this  hall  is  perfectly  clean,  it  is  not  as  nicely 
furnished  as  the  others,  and  residence  there 
represents  the  lower  stratum  of  society  at 
Samarcand. 

Days  at  Samarcand  are  full  of  duties  and 
recreation.  The  girls  do  all  the  work  about 
the  institution,  cook,  run  the  laundry,  milk 
the  cows,  feed  the  pigs,  and  work  the  garden, 
besides  their  daily  schooling,  which  consists 
of  regular  grammar-grade  work  with  two 
years  of  high  school  and  their  vocational 
training,  dress-making,  millinery,  basketry, 
weaving,  art  needle-work,  and  domestic 
science.  They  have  regular  physical  train- 
ing under  two  instructors,  daily  drills,  basket- 
ball, volley  ball,  baseball  and  swimming  in 
the  lake  on  the  campus.  Occasionally  they 


TO  BUILD  NEW  REFORMATORY 
IN  EASTERN  PART  OF  STATE 


As  the  age  limit  at  the  Jackson  Training 
School  is  sixteen,  the  fact  that  there  is  no 
provision  for  delinquent  white  hoys  between 
sixteen  and  eighteen  years  old  made  another 
industrial  training  school  in  North  Carolina 
a necessity.  This  was  recognized  by  the  Leg- 
islature of  1923,  which  passed  a bill  estab- 
lishing such  an  institution  in  Eastern  North 
Carolina,  which  was  introduced  in  the  House 
by  Representative  R.  T.  Fountain  of  Nash. 
The  appropriation  made  was  $25,000,  with 
$5,000  annually  for  maintenance. 

The  board  of  trustees  of  this  new  institu- 
tion has  not  yet  been  appointed,  nor  the  site 
determined,  although  several  Eastern  North 
Carolina  towns  are  preparing  to  bid  for  it. 

Establishment  of  another  training  school 
for  delinquent  boys  between  the  ages  of  six- 
teen and  eighteen  years  will  do  much  to 
enable  the  State  to  meet  adequately  the  situa- 
tion of  juvenile  delinquency  in  North  Caro- 
lina. 


go  on  hikes.  They  also  have  music  with 
general  chorus  work  each  day,  two  glee  clubs 
and  special  lessons  for  those  whose  talent 
makes  them  advisable.  Drawing  is  also  on 
the  schedule. 

The  teaching  staff  of  twenty-nine  at  Samar- 
cand is  of  noticeably  high  grade.  A graduate 
of  Sargeant  has  charge  of  athletics  and  a 
graduate  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural 
College  directs  the  farm  activities.  Indeed, 
college  graduates  are  not  at  all  unusual  at 
Samarcand.  Miss  McNaughton  points  out 
that  in  order  to  handle  girls  of  this  sort  most 
satisfactorily  it  is  necessary  to  have  women 
in  charge  who  are  especially  well-equipped 
both  in  breeding  and  in  education. 

In  addition  to  enlarged  capacity  for  the 
institution  which  is  sorely  needed,  but  which 
cannot  come  until  the  next  Legislature  makes 
its  appropriations,  the  greatest  needs  of 
Samarcand  at  present  are  more  books  for 
the  library  and  musical  instruments.  The 
Superintendent  says  that  she  would  like  to 
have  a piano,  or  at  least  a victrola  in  each 
of  the  five  halls. 

People  who  live  in  Pennsylvania,  in  New 
York  and  in  California  know  more  about 
Samarcand  than  the  average  resident  of 
Raleigh,  Greensboro,  or  Charlotte,  because 
the  institution  is  considered  one  of  the  models 
of  its  kind  in  the  country.  Those  who  are 
interested  in  proclaiming  North  Carolina’s 
achievements  to  the  world  would  do  well  to 
take  a day  off  to  visit  Samarcand  and  gather 
material.  For  something  is  going  on  now  at 
Samarcand  more  important  even  than  the 
good  roads  which  lead  there. 


ORPHANAGE  NUMBER 

The  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public 
Welfare  plans  to  issue  about  the  first  of  next 
year  a special  numher  of  PUBLIC  Welfare 
Progress  which  will  be  devoted  to  the  child- 
caring  institutions  in  North  Carolina. 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  NOT  CHURCH  PEOPLE  SHOW  GROWING 
AS  BLACK  AS  PAINTED  INTEREST  IN  PUBLIC  WELFARE 


Representative  of  N.  Y.  World  Agree- 
ably Surprised  at  Child  Labor 
Conditions  in  State 


North  Carolina,  a heartless  task-master  of 
innocent  and  tender  childhood,  a State  that 
sweats  the  blood  of  its  helpless  children  in 
its  mills  and  holds  material  prosperity  higher 
than  their  welfare,  a cruel  and  benighted 
worshipper  of  filthy  lucre  whose  altar  is 
drenched  with  the  pathetic  tears  of  babes 
ruthlessly  sacrificed— is  this  what  Henry  F. 
Pringle,  special  correspondent  of  The  New 
York  World  investigating  child  labor  condi- 
tions in  this  country,  found  when  he  visited 
this  State  last  month  and,  incognito,  in- 
spected for  two  weeks  a number  of  cotton 
mills  in  North  Carolina? 

It  is  not.  On  the  contrary,  Mr.  Pringle 
was  agreeably  surprised  at  child  labor  condi- 
tions in  this  State.  He  thought,  it  is  true, 
that  North  Carolina’s  child  labor  law  is  de- 
fective in  permitting  the  ten-hour  day,  but 
he  found  that  the  law  is  being  enforced  with 
a thoroughness  which  surprised  him,  and 
that  child  labor  is  more  carefully  supervised 
in  North  Carolina  than  in  any  other  Southern 
State  except  Alabama,  which  has  an  eight- 
hour  law. 

Mr.  Pringle  was  impressed  with  the  North 
Carolina  plan  whereby  the  Department  of 
Education  and  the  State  Board  of  Health  co- 
operate in  the  enforcement  of  the  child  labor 
law  by  insisting  on  compulsory  school  attend- 
ance and  by  giving  medical  examination 
to  children  before  they  are  allowed  to 
work.  He  complimented  Mr.  E.  F.  Carter, 
executive  secretary  of  the  N.  C.  Child  Wel- 
fare Commission,  which  supervises  the  en- 
forcement of  the  child  labor  law  in  this  State, 
on  his  careful  certification  of  children  em- 
ployed. He  stated  that  he  had  seen  no  viola- 
tion of  the  law  during  the  two  weeks  when, 
unknown,  he  inspected  a number  of  cotton 
mills  in  Mecklenburg  and  Gaston  counties, 
and  he  spoke  of  the  good  attitude  of  the  mill 
men  whom  he  had  met  while  in  the  State. 

Mr.  Pringle  was  in  conference  for  several 
hours  with  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Wel- 
fare, who  is  ex-officio  chairman  of  the  N.  C. 
Child  Welfare  Commission,  the  other  mem- 
bers of  which  are  the  State  Superintendent 
(Continued  on  page  4) 


MOVEMENT  FOR  MENTAL 
HYGIENE  PREVENTIVE 


Its  Objective  is  to  Prevent  Mental 
and  Nervous  Diseases;  Clifford 
Beers  the  Originator 


BY  DR.  A I .BERT  ANDERSON 
Superintendent  of  State  Hospital  for  the 

Insane  at  Raleigh 

In  December,  1913,  there  was  brought  to 
Raleigh  a mental  hygiene  exhibit  consisting 
of  about  200  charts,  showing  every  phase  of 
the  mentally  sick  problem.  In  connection 
with  this  exhibit,  there  was  a conference  of 
speakers  of  national  and  international  repu- 
tation who  spoke  every  day  for  two  weeks, 
covering  the  most  important  phases  of  mental 
hygiene  work. 

This  work  was  promoted  by  the  National 
Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene  located  in  the 
city  of  New  York.  The  National  Committee 
was  organized  and  launched  by  a young  Yale 
graduate  who  had  lost  his  mind  soon  after 
leaving  college.  After  being  a patient  in 
various  institutions,  covering  a period  of 
three  years,  he  collected  his  scattered  forces, 
found  his  wandering  wits  and  prepared  a 
book,  giving  the  world  the  result  of  his  expe- 
rience as  a mentally  sick  man.  This  was  the 
first  unique  biography  ever  produced  by  a 
patient.  This  man,  recognized  as  the  founder 
of  the  mental  hygiene  movement,  not  only 
in  this  country,  but  in  the  world,  is  now 
organizing  an  international  congress  on  the 
same  subject,  from  which  he  expects  to  evolve 
a permanent  international  organization. 

Clifford  Whittingham  Beers  is  the  man. 
He  was  graduated  from  Sheffield  Scientific 
School  in  1897,  soon  suffered  a complete 
mental  breakdown,  recovered  after  three 
years,  wrote  a book,  called  “A  Mind  That 
Found  Itself,”  which  attracted  the  attention 
of  such  students  of  psychology  as  Professor 
William  James,  and  soon  launched  a move- 
ment to  improve  the  care  and  treatment  of 
the  insane. 

(Continued  on  page  4) 


Program  of  the  State  Board  Attracts 
Their  Attention  and  They  Give 
It  Increasing  Support 

METHODIST  AND  EPISCOPAL 
SECTS  ENDORSE  THIS  WORK 

Especially  Commend  Training  Schools 
For  Delinquents,  Mothers’  Aid 
And  Prison  Reform 

Public  welfare  officials  consider  that  one 
of  the  most  heartening  signs  of  the  times  is 
the  recent  increased  interest  of  the  churches 
in  North  Carolina  in  the  work  of  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare.  As 
the  Commissioner  of  Public  Welfare  points 
out,  the  churches  and  the  board  have  a com- 
mon object,  which  is  to  better  conditions  of 
life. 

There  have  been  three  recent  gratifying 
instances  of  this  growing  interest  of  the 
churches  in  public  welfare.  One  was  West- 
ern Conference  of  the  Methodists  at  Winston- 
Salem,  where  much  attention  was  paid  to  the 
social  service  program  and  where  Col.  W.  A. 
Blair  and  Rev.  W.  L.  Hutchins  of  the  Board 
of  Public  Welfare  spoke.  Another  was  at 
the  social  service  conference  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  in  the  Diocese  of  North  Carolina  held 
at  Chapel  Hill,  at  which  the  Commissioner 
of  Public  Welfare  and  Col.  Joseph  Hyde 
Pratt,  president  of  the  N.  C.  Conference  for 
Social  Service,  were  two  of  the  chief  speak- 
ers. The  third  was  the  Eastern  Methodist 
Conference  at  Elizabeth  City. 

The  Methodists  at  Winston-Salem  reviewed 
quite  fully  various  aspects  of  the  progress  of 
social  conditions  in  North  Carolina.  Parts 
of  the  report  of  the  Social  Service  Committee 
are  quoted  as  follows  : 

“As  citizens  of  a State  that  has  made  such 
rapid  advance  in  social  legislation  that  lead- 
ers in  social  work  throughout  the  nation 
are  studying  her  method,  we  should  our- 
selves know  what  these  laws  are.  We  are 
therefore  requesting  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Welfare  to  send  a copy  of  a recent 
compilation  of  social  welfare  laws  to  each 
member  of  this  conference. 

“We  ask  your  aid  in  making  our  penal 
institutions  the  means  of  sending  out  those 
(Continued  on  page  2) 
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PREVENTION  THE  GOAL 

The  last  issue  of  Public  Welfare  Progress 
was  devoted  to  state  institutions — institutions 
to  whose  growth  and  management  we  point 
with  pride,  while  deploring  their  still  insuffi- 
cient capacity  to  care  for  long  waiting  lists. 
But  the  work  of  all  institutions  is  largely 
remedial  and  the  prime  object  of  public  wel- 
fare is  to  prevent  rather  than  cure,  therefore, 
it  is  of  more  concern  to  us  that  people  should 
have  the  care  and  opportunities  that  are 
necessary  to  keep  them  out  of  institutions 
than  that  our  institutions  should  continually 
increase  beyond  a reasonable  point.  Crime, 
delinquency,  dependency,  mental  sickness  and 
deficiency,  are  all  social  diseases  that  are 
more  or  less  preventable  and  the  prevention 
of  them  is  largely  a question  of  education 
and  community  responsibility.  When  a pro- 
bation officer  writes  us  that  there  are  eight 
young  girls  in  her  community  that  should 
be  admitted  to  Samarcand  immediately,  it’s 
a safe  bet  that  there  is  something  radically 
wrong  with  that  community,  and  sending  the 
girls  to  Samarcand  will  never  cure  it.  These 
particular  girls  may  get  a chance,  but  so 
long  as  the  conditions  exist  that  sent  them 
to  Samarcand  the  waiting  list  will  continue 
to  grow.  It  may  be  a question  of  cheap, 
unsupervised  boarding-houses  to  which  the 
ignorant  country  girl  finds  her  way  when  she 
comes  to  town  in  search  of  work,  or  adven- 
ture, it  may  be  the  lack  of  proper  standards 
in  the  home,  it  may  be  the  influence  of  the 
prostitute  who  has  grown  old  and  lost  her 
commercial  value,  it  may  be  the  jitney  driver, 
who  as  one  girl  told  the  judge  who  com- 
mitted her  to  Samarcand,  is  “sending  more 
girls  to  Samarcand  from  this  one  town  than 
that  institution  will  ever  be  able  to  hold.” 
These  are;  conditions  that  no  institution, 
however  fine,  can  correct — conditions  that 
make  and  keep  those  long,  disheartening 
waiting  lists — but  which  may  he  cleaned  up 
in  the  various  communities  when  public  opin- 
ion demands  it. 

And  what  of  dependency?  $3,888,000  is 
invested  in  orphanages  in  North  Carolina, 
and  about  $900,000  is  spent  annually  for 
maintenance,  exclusive  of  improvements  being 
made;  and  these  institutions  also  have  long 


waiting  lists.  Are  we  doing  anything  to 
remedy  the  causes  that  place  in  institutions 
these  children,  less  than  33%  per  cent  of 
whom  are  whole  orphans?  Are  we  doing 
anything,  comparatively  speaking,  to  check 
those  forces  that  break  down  family  life? 
Ill  health,  ignorance,  poverty  are  the  usual 
factors  in  home-disruption.  And  it  is  upon 
these  conditions  that  we  must  turn  our  atten- 
tion if  the  population  of  county  homes,  orphan 
asylums,  and  children’s  agencies  of  various 
kinds  are  ever  to  decrease.  The  home  must 
be  the  point  of  attack  for  all  social  reforms. 
Let  us  not  blind  ourselves  to  this  fact,  nor 
accept  substitutes  for  the  real  article  when 
that  is  available. 

Mental  deficiency  and  mental  sickness,  or, 
in  other  words,  feeble-mindedness  and  in- 
sanity, probable  create  more  dependents  and 
more  delinquents  than  all  other  causes  put 
together,  and  it’s  time  for  the  State  to  cease 
to  be  contented  with  a program  of  mental 
hygiene  that  has  for  its  chief  aim  the  caring 
for  results.  We  must  look  back  along  the 
road  of  cause  and  effect  and  plan  some  way 
of  coming  in  touch  with  those  early  periods 
of  departure  from  normal  behavior  which 
frequently  present  the  possibility  of  turning 
the  scale  from  disaster  to  reclamation.  Clean- 
ing up  the  debris  of  human  misfits  is  the 
spectacular  and  popular  thing;  but  long, 
painstaking  efforts  to  prevent  the  catastrophe 
is  the  fundamental  of  good  social  work  and 
the  only  way  to  prevent  the  State’s  carrying 
a continually  increasing  burden  in  the  way 
of  social  liabilities. 


COUNTY  REFORMATORIES 

There  seems  just  now  to  be  a growing 
sentiment  in  the  State  for  the  erection  of 
county  reformatories  for  women.  There  is 
nothing  to  do  with  the  woman  who  isn’t 
eligible  to  Samarcand  except  to  give  her  a 
jail  sentence  or  an  order  to  leave  town. 
There  is  nothing  correctional  in  a jail  sen- 
tence, and  as  for  the  alternative — well,  at 
least  some  of  us  are  getting  tired  of  sweep- 
ing the  dirt  from  our  own  door  step  on  to 
that  of  our  neighbors. 

But,  generally  speaking,  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  and  Public  Welfare  does  not  favor 
county  institutions  of  any  kind,  and  we  hope 
a hoard  of  county  commissioners  will  se- 
riously consider  the  following  before  under- 
taking an  institutional  project: 

The  county  is  too  small  a unit  to  operate 
an  institution  as  successfully  as  it  could  be 
operated  by  a larger  unit.  The  comparatively 
limited  number  of  its  inmates  makes  the  per 
capita  cost  of  a county  institution  very  high 
unless  it’s  so  cheaply  and  inefficiently  run 
that  it  defeats  its  own  purpose  of  correction 
and  reformation.  If  merely  a place  of  deten- 
tion is  designed,  clean  up  the  county  jail,  have 
it  conform  to  the  law  in  the  way  of  separate 
compartments  and  sanitary  arrangements, 
put  a matron  in  charge,  and  let  it  go  at  that. 
But  don’t  build  another  institution  that  will 
only  he  a shade  better,  if  any.  Correctional 
treatment  in  institutional  environment  is  an 


expensive  and  difficult  process.  A certain 
amount  of  equipment  in  the  way  of  comfort- 
able and  sanitary  buildings,  occupational  and 
educational  projects,  and  medical  and  nursing 
service  are  essential,  and  all  these  things 
are  of  no  avail  unless  the  officials  in  charge 
are  of  a high  type  with  at  least  a moderate 
amount  of  training  and  experience  to  fit  them 
for  their  particular  jobs. 

This  really  is  the  prime  essential  in  the 
conduct  of  a successful  institution.  Miss 
Agnes  B.  McNaughton,  superintendent  of 
Samarcand,  could  take  an  old  barn,  some 
goods  boxes,  a bucket  of  white  wash,  and  a 
few  little  things  from  the  ten  cent  store  and 
organize  and  run  a better  reformatory  than 
the  average  person  could  with  buildings  that 
come  up  to  all  of  Commissioner  Wade’s  re- 
quirements and  then  some.  But  Miss  Mc- 
Naughton is  an  exceptional  person,  and  ex- 
ceptional persons  are  scarce  and  come  high, 
or  should.  She  has  for  her  personal  equip- 
ment a spirit  such  as  few  possess,  a college 
education,  years  of  varied  experience  in  work 
with  delinquent  girls.  And  someho,w  we 
can  t quite  see  county  boards  of  commission- 
ers employing  persons  like  Miss  McNaughton 
to  take  care  of  county  reformatories  and 
supplying  them  with  tools  to  work  with. 
And  the  commissioners  wouldn’t  be  justified 
in  going  to  the  expense  if  they  did.  An  ade- 
quate reformatory  for  women  is  a job  for  the 
State  to  undertake,  and  it’s  to  be  hoped  that 
the  next  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina 
will  make  provision  for  such  an  institution. 

COLORED  REFORMATORY  BOARD 
MEETS  WITH  WELFARE  COMM’R 

On  December  7,  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
the  State  Training  School  for  Negro  Boys 
met  in  the  office  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Public  Welfare  to  discuss  plans  relating  to 
the  erection  of  the  institution.  Four  hundred 
acres  of  good  land  in  Richmond  County  have 
been  bought  by  the  board  as  a site  for  the 
school. 

W.  N.  Everett  and  Mrs.  Kate  Burr  Johnson 
were  appointed  to  consult  with  an  architect 
relative  to  plans  which  will  be  submitted  to 
the  board  at  its  next  meeting  on  December  21. 


RECEPTION  HALL  AT  CHATHAM  HOME 


Note  organ,  flowers,  and  chairs 
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CHATHAM  COUNTY  HOME  ONE 
OF  THE  VERY  BEST  IN  STATE 


“One  of  the  very  best  in  the  State”  is  the 
way  Roy  M.  Brown  of  the  Board  of  Charities 
and  Public  Welfare  describes  the  new  county 
home  in  Chatham  County,  which  he  recently 
visited.  The  home  has  a capacity  of  40,  is 
situated  about  two  miles  from  Pittsboro,  and 
has  been  occupied  during  the  past  year. 

“The  whole  plant  is  unusual  for  a rural 
county  such  as  Chatham,”  Mr.  Brown  con- 
tinues. “At  either  end  of  the  building  there 
is  a big  sitting-room  which  is  practically  a 
sun  parlor  in  which  there  is  a large  fireplace, 
which  is  not  merely  decorative,  but  in  which 
a cheerful  fire  is  kept  burning  in  cold 
weather. 

“The  assembly  hall  is  unusually  attractive 
for  an  institution  of  this  kind,  with  an  organ, 
potted  plants,  and  comfortable  seats  for  the 
inmates.  Both  the  keeper  of  the  home  and 
his  wife  are  persons  of  superior  type.  The 
rooms  and  the  inmates  are  spotless.” 


CHURCH  PEOPLE  SHOW  GROWING 

INTEREST  IN  PUBLIC  WELFARE 
(Continued  from  page  1) 


committed  to  them  better  citizens  than  when 
they  entered.  This  means  study,  publicity, 
and  investigation  on  the  part  of  pastor  and 
people. 

“The  aid  to  mothers  act  which  you  en- 
dorsed last  year  has  become  a law.  That 
our  church  people  may  give  enlightened  sup- 
port to  this  provision,  . . . we  urge  our 

pastors  to  seek  out  the  county  welfare  offi- 
cers in  their  respective  counties  and  to  con- 
fer with  them  and  to  bring  them  into  close 
cooperation  with  their  church  social  service 
committees. 

“We  rejoice  in  the  splendid  work  of  the 
Stonewall  Jackson  Training  School  in  train- 
ing citizens.  Samarcand  is  doing  a fine  work 
for  wayward  girls.  Both  are  full  and  many 
turned  away.  Our  church  can  aid  by  getting 
those  counties  that  have  not  already  done 
so  to  build  cottages  at  these  institutions  to 
house  those  now  refused  admittance.” 

The  conference  took  cognizance  of  the  fact 
that  the  State  reformatory  for  delinquent 
negro  boys  authorized  by  the  Legislature  of 
1921  has  not  yet  been  built,  and  declared  that 
“public  sentiment  should  demand  similar  pro- 
vision for  delinquent  colored  girls,”  and  en- 
dorsed the  Commissioner  of  Public  Welfare’s 
idea  that  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare  should 
have  a bureau  under  the  charge  of  a trained 


negro  worker. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Joseph  Blount  Cheshire, 
Bishop  of  North  Carolina,  told  the  Episco- 
palians at  Chapel  Hill  that  the  church  people 
should  interest  themselves  more  actively  in 
the  social  problems  of  their  own  State.  Mrs. 
Johnson  told  the  conference  which  heard  her 
with  marked  attention  something  of  the  work 
of  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare  and  declared 
that  it  is  most  important  that  the  church 
people  in  the  State  help  create  an  intelligent 


SCENE  AT  CHATHAM  COUNTY  HOME 


This  shows  the  big  fireplace  in  the  living  room,  the  attempts  to  brighten  the  place 
with  flowers  in  the  cans  on  the  mantel,  and  the  neatness  of  the  inmates. 


and  benevolent  public  opinion  which  shall 
understand  and  appreciate  the  public  welfare 
work.  She  said  that  the  church  people  can 
do  much  to  see  that  suitable,  well  trained 
persons  are  appointed  as  superintendents  of 
public  welfare  in  the  counties,  to  create  senti- 
ment for  more  adequate  provision  for  the 
feeble-minded  and  for  a more  satisfactory 
prison  system  in  North  Carolina,  in  addition 
to  undertaking  special  social  projects  of  their 
own. 

The  conference  appointed  a committee  to 
work  out  a diocesan  social  service  policy  and 
program  to  be  submitted  for  consideration  at 
the  next  meeting  of  the  diocese. 

The  following  resolution  was  adopted  by 
the  Eastern  Methodists  at  Elizabeth  City. 

“A  new  day  has  dawned  in  North  Carolina 
with  regard  to  the  duty  owed  the  child,  the 
dependent  and  the  afflicted.  The  leadership 
of  Christian  men  and  women  has  brought 
about  enlarged  facilities  for  the  care,  treat- 
ment and  training  of  those  who  by  immature 
age  or  infirmity  of  mind  and  body  are  a 
special  care  upon  the  State.  Private  liber- 
ality and  public  generosity  give  promise  that 
the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  doors  of 
hope  and  comfort  will  be  open  to  all  who 
have  a claim  upon  benevolence.  The  wise 
legislation  touching  welfare  work,  including 
the  mother’s  pension,  is  proof  of  the  fuller 
appreciation  of  the  State’s  highest  duty. 

“This  year  marks  the  official  outlawry  of 
the  lash  in  prisons.  This  is  a long  step 
toward  modern  prison  reforms.  The  humane 
care  of  men  convicted  of  crime  is  the  assur- 
ance that  the  period  of  harsh  treatment  of 
those  who  have  violated  the  law  has  ended. 


We  have  come  to  a recognition  of  the  truth 
that  punishment  is  intended  to  mend,  not  to 
break,  prisoners.” 


SCOUT  DIRECTOR  HERE 



Miss  Doris  Hough,  of  Atlanta,  Regional 
Director  of  the  Girl  Scouts  of  America,  re- 
cently visited  North  Carolina  for  the  purpose 
of  organizing  Scout  troops  in  several  orphan- 
ages in  the  State,  and  of  instructing  super- 
intendent of  public  welfare  in  organizing 
them  in  their  counties.  Miss  Hough  came  to 
the  State  at  the  invitation  of  Miss  Mary  G. 
Shotwell,  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and 
Public  Welfare. 


CORRECTIONS 


In  the  Institutional  Number  of  the  Pkogkess 
for  November  it  was  incorrectly  stated  that 
the  Caswell  Training  School  was  established 
in  1914,  which  was,  instead,  the  year  when 
the  school  was  opened.  It  was  established 
by  the  General  Assembly  of  1911.  Dr.  Ira  M. 
Hardy,  of  Kinston,  the  first  superintendent 
of  the  institution,  was  the  author  of  the  bill, 
and  lobbied  for  it  in  the  Legislature. 

Although  the  age  limit  for  admission  to 
the  Industrial  Training  School  for  White 
Boys  in  Eastern  North  Carolina  is  eighteen, 
and  although  it  is  hoped  that  the  majority 
of  inmates  will  be  between  sixteen  and  eight- 
een, as  the  Jackson  Training  School  does  not 
admit  those  over  sixteen,  boys  under  sixteen 
will  also  be  received  in  the  eastern  institu- 
tion. 
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WINSTON-SALEM  WOMEN  OPEN 
CHILDREN’S  RECEIVING  HOME 


With  its  purpose  the  temporary  care  of 
children  under  six  years  old,  the  Receiving 
Home  of  the  Juvenile  Relief  Association 
opened  recently  in  Winston-Salem,  is  the 
latest  child-caring  institution  in  North  Caro- 
lina to  be  licensed  by  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  and  Public  Welfare. 

This  new  home  is  a one-story  brick  cottage 
with  capacity  to  care  for  twenty-five  children, 
and  was  donated  by  Mr.  W.  N.  Reynolds. 
A practical  nurse  is  in  charge.  No  child 
will  be  kept  in  the  home  for  more  than  a 
year. 

The  Juvenile  Relief  Association  grew  out 
of  an  auxiliary  of  Winston-Salem  women  who 
worked  to  relieve  conditions  during  the  in- 
fluenza epidemics.  They  saw  then  how  many 
children  are  in  need  of  at  least  temporary 
care,  and  conceived  the  idea  of  the  Home, 
which  has  recently  materialized. 

The  Board  of  Managers  of  the  institution 
is  composed  of  Mrs.  Bess  Gray  Plumly,  Mrs. 
George  Norfleet,  Mrs.  Bowman  Gray,  Mrs. 
J.  Edward  Johnston,  Mrs.  Richard  Stockton, 
Mrs.  Agnew  Bahnson,  Mrs.  A.  PI.  Galloway, 
Mrs.  P.  A.  Gorrill,  Mrs.  C.  G.  Hill,  Mrs. 
Charles  Shelton,  Mrs.  E.  E.  Gray,  Jr.,  Mrs. 
S.  D.  Craig.  Mrs.  A.  S.  Hanes,  Miss  Edwina 
Lockett,  and  Miss  Eleanor  Follin. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  NOT 

AS  BLACK  AS  PAINTED 
(Continued  from  page  1) 
of  Public  Instruction  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
State  Board  of  Plealth.  1-Ie  also  visited  the 
office  of  the  Commission,  discussing  the  situa- 
tion in  this  State  fully  with  Mr.  Carter  and 
going  over  his  records. 

Before  coming  to  North  Carolina,  The 
World’s  special  correspondent  had  visited  a 
number  of  states  in  which  conditions  of  child 
labor  are  supposed  to  be  worst,  notably 
Nebraska  and  Wyoming,  with  their  great 
beet  fields,  and  Louisiana  with  its  shrimp 
canneries.  From  North  Carolina  he  went  to 
Pennsylvania  to  inspect  the  coal  mines  there. 

Mr.  Pringle  will  write  a series  of  stories 
on  the  child  labor  situation  for  The  World. 


BUNCOMBE  WELFARE  OFFICER 
SENDS  CHILDREN  TO  SCHOOL 

Enforced  by  A.  W.  Rymer,  superintendent 
of  public  welfare  for  Buncombe  County,  the 
compulsory  school  attendance  law  is  being 
carried  out  so  effectively  in  that  county  that 
since  1919  the  percentage  of  children  in  daily 
attendance  upon  school  has  increased  from 
63  per  cent  to  93  per  cent  at  present. 

Mr.  Rymer  visits  personally  every  one  of 
the  69  schools  in  Buncombe  County  and  from 
time  to  time  calls  meetings  of  parents,  teach 
ers  and  children  to  discuss  attendance.  In 
one  instance,  when  a man  prosecuted  for  not 
sending  his  children  to  school  said  that  he 
was  too  poor  to  buy  books  for  them,  the 
welfare  officer  paid  for  the  books  himself. 


PLAN  WELFARE  BUREAU 
FOR  STATE’S  NEGROES 


Commissioner  Tells  Colored  Teachers 
This  Will  Be  Next  Line  of  Exten- 
sion of  Board’s  Work 


Establishment  of  a bureau  with  a trained 
colored  worker  in  charge  who,  under  the  Com- 
missioner, will  supervise  the  public  welfare 
work  among  the  negroes  in  North  Carolina  is 
the  next  line  of  extension  of  its  activities 
planned  by  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and 
Public  Welfare,  the  Commissioner  of  Public 
Welfare  told  the  members  of  the  N.  C.  Negro 
Teachers’  Assembly  at  their  meeting  in  Ra- 
leigh the  latter  part  of  last  month.  This 
bureau  cannot  be  established,  however,  until 
the  appropriation  for  the  next  biennial  period 
is  available. 

“I  would  not  have  you  think  that  I am 
trying  to  make  you  believe  that  the  Board  of 
Charities  and  Public  Welfare  has  functioned 
as  effectively  for  the  negroes  in  North  Caro- 
lina as  it  has  for  the  white  people,”  Mrs. 
Johnson  said.  “But  I do  say  that  I think 
that  expansion  of  the  work  of  the  board  to 
include  the  negroes  may  be  looked  for  in  the 
near  future.” 

Mrs.  Johnson  explained  the  fact  that  the 
colored  people  in  the  State  have  not  yet  re- 
ceived as  much  benefit  from  the  work  of  the 
Board  of  Public  Welfare  as  might  be  de- 
sired by  saying  that  the  public  welfare  work 
in  North  Carolina  is  of  recent  growth  as 
compared  with  public  education  and  public 
health,  and  that  it  has  been  necessary  to  get 
it  firmly  established  among  the  white  people 
before  it  could  be  extended  to  the  negroes. 
Another  reason  advanced  by  the  Commis- 
sioner was  that  “correctional  institutions  for 
negroes  in  this  State  have  been  sadly  lacking 
in  the  past,”  and  that  such  institutions  are 
needed  to  carry  out  the  work  satisfactorily. 

“But  I am  happy  to  say  that  the  State 
School  for  Delinquent  Negro  Boys  promises 
soon  to  become  a reality,”  the  Commissioner 
continued. 

Mrs.  Johnson  also  told  the  colored  teachers 
of  the  project  of  the  N.  C.  Federation  of 
Colored  Women’s  Clubs  in  preparing  to  erect 
a similar  institution  for  delinquent  colored 
girls.  She  stated  that  this  has  the  hearty 
endorsement  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities 
and  Public  Welfare,  and  urged  the  negro 
teachers  to  give  it  their  support.  She  de- 
scribed briefly  the  institution  of  this  kind 
which  has  been  in  successful  operation  in 
Virginia  for  several  years. 

“I  believe  if  you  will  get  behind  this  and 
demonstrate,  as  the  negroes  in  Virginia  did, 
what  an  institution  of  this  sort  can  do,  it 
will  only  be  a question  of  time  before  the 
State  will  take  it  over,  or,  at  least,  contribute 
to  its  support,”  Mi's.  Johnson  said. 

She  declared  that  the  negroes  should 
familiarize  themselves  with  the  public  wel- 
fare work  in  North  Carolina. 


COUNTIES  SEND  IN  BILLS  TO 
STATE  FOR  HELP  TO  MOTHERS 


Fourteen  of  the  counties  which  have  been  | 
administering  Mothers’  Aid  long  enough  to 
send  in  quarterly  bills  for  refund  from  the 
State  appropriation  of  .$50,000  have  done  so.  j 
Forms  for  this  statement  have  been  mailed 
to  a number  of  others  by  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  and  Public  Welfare. 

According  to  the  Mothers’  Aid  Law,  the  | 
State  matches  the  county  appropriation,  dol-  j 
lar  for  dollar,  up  to  a certain  amount.  In  j 
order  to  receive  their  share  of  the  State  fund,  j 
the  counties  administering  the  aid  pay  the 
full  sum  allotted  to  the  mother  for  three 
months,  at  the  end  of  that  time  presenting  a 
bill  to  the  State  for  refund  of  half  that 
amount.  This  bill  is  sent  to  the  Director  of 
Mothers  Aid  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  : 
and  Public  Welfare  and  is  presented  to  the 
State  Treasurer  through  this  board. 

Miss  Emeth  Tuttle,  Director  of  Mothers’  * 
Aid,  is  trying  to  get  into  every  county  which  i 
has  sent  in  applications  for  aid  in  order  that  * 
individual  cases  may  be  investigated  and  the 
object  of  the  aid  and  the  sort  of  woman  pre- 
ferred may  be  fully  explained.  She  has 
already  visited  21  counties. 


MOVEMENT  FOR  MENTAL 

HYGIENE  PREVENTIVE  j 

(Continued  from  page  1) 


In  1913  Mr.  Beers  attended  our  conference  I 
every  day  and  was  the  guest  of  the  State 
Hospital  at  Raleigh  for  two  weeks  after  this 
exhibit  and  conference  closed.  From  the  be- 
ginning, nearly  two  decades  ago,  has  arisen  I 
the  mental  hygiene  movement,  as  represented  j 
by  the  National  Committee  for  Mental 
Hygiene,  of  which  Mr.  Beers  is  secretary.  | 
Its  present  aims  have  broadened  until  its  j 
objective  now  is  to  prevent  mental  and  nerv-  J 
ous  diseases  as  far  as  possible,  to  do  for  men- 
tal health  what  preventive  medicine  has  done 
for  physical  health. 

It  is  now  generally  acknowledged  that  a 
very  large  proportion  of  mental  disease  is 
preventable  and  much  of  it  is  curable  if 
treated  in  time.  It  is  also  well  established 
that  among  thousands  who  never  become  so 
mentally  ill  as  to  have  to  go  to  hospitals, 
there  are  grave  mental  problems  that  need 
solution  before  these  sufferers  can  become 
happy  and  useful  members  of  society. 

There  are  upward  of  a quarter  of  a million 
persons  in  American  Hospitals  for  mental  I 
diseases ; 50,000  new  patients  are  admitted 
yearly.  There  are  400,000  feeble-minded  per- 
sons in  the  country.  There  are  thousands 
who  get  into  trouble  with  the  courts  because 
they  are  abnormal  mentally.  The  problem 
has  endless  ramifications,  and  the  National 
Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene  is  attempting 
to  analyze  the  needs  of  the  country  in  order 
to  check  this  terrific  human  and  economic 
waste. 

Mr.  Beer’s  book  lias  just  been  issued  in  a 
new  and  revised  edition. 
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IN  1923  STATE  WELFARE  BOARD 

SPENT  UNUSUALLY  LIVELY  YEAR 


Most  Successful  and  Most  Eventful 
Year  in  Board’s  History  Was 
The  One  Just  Ended 


PART  IN  PRISON  DISCUSSION 
MOST  SENSATIONAL  ACTIVITY 


Mothers’  Aid,  Clinics  for  Crippled  Children 
and  Standards  for  County  Officers 
Also  Outstanding 


In  1923  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and 
Public  Welfare  went  through  the  liveliest 
and  the  most  successful  year  of  its  history. 
It  seems  safe  to  say  that  many  people  in 
North  Carolina  who  never  knew  before  that 
there  was  a State  Board  of  Charities  and 
Public  Welfare  not  only  knew  during  1923 
that  one  existed,  but  knew  also  its  stand  on 
prison  reform  at  least,  perhaps  even  some- 
thing of  its  other  activities.  Of  course,  the 
Board’s  position  in  the  prison  controversy 
of  last  April-May  was  what  the  reporters  call 
the  “most  outstanding  feature”  of  its  year. 

The  Board’s  stand  in  the  prison  contro- 
versy which  raged  in  North  Carolina  for  five 
weeks  last  spring  is  too  well  known  to  need 
recapitulation.  Throughout  this  heated  con- 
troversy the  Board  maintained  that  thorough 
investigation  of  the  State  Prison  'system 
should  be  made,  and  was  prepared  to  make 
it  in  accordance  with  its  lawfully  constituted 
powers.  The  abolition  of  corporal  punish- 
ment and  the  dark  cells  and  the  adoption  of 
the  indeterminate  sentence  for  State  pris- 
oners with  investigation  of  the  county  prison 
systems  by  the  solicitors  at  the  instigation  of 
Governor  Morrison  was  the  result  of  the  con- 
troversy. 

Gets  Mothers’  Aid  Law 

But  there  were  other  high  lights  beside  the 
prison  controversy  for  the  Board  of  Charities 
and  Public  Welfare  during  the  year  just 
ended.  The  passage  of  the  Mothers’  Aid  Law 
by  the  General  Assembly  of  1923.  and  the  50 
per  cent  increase  in  the  Legislature’s  appro- 
priation to  the  Board  were  two  of  them. 
Supervision  of  the  administration  of  the 
Mothers'  Aid  Fund  of  $50,000  from  the  State 
(Continued  on  page  6) 


A BUILDING  BOOM  FOR 

COUNTY  INSTITUTIONS 


Six  Counties  Built  County  Homes  and 
Ten  Erected  New  Jails  in  1923; 
Others  Plan  to  Do  So 

There  was  a boom  in  the  building  of  county 
homes  and  jails  in  North  Carolina  during 
1923  according  to  Roy  M.  Brown,  head  of  the 
bureau  of  institutional  supervision  of  the 
State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare. 
Six  counties  have  built  new  county  homes 
during  the  past  year,  and  five  others  are 
planning  to  build  in  the  near  future.  Ten 
counties  have  built  new  jails. 

Counties  in  which  new  county  homes  have 
been  erected  are : Rowan,  Nash,  Person,  Cald- 
well. Alamance,  and  Johnston.  Those  who 
are  planning  to  build  are:  Jackson,  Robe- 
son. Rutherford,  Durham  and  Harnett.  Clay 
has  purchased  a farm  and  is  using  the  dwell- 
ing-house on  it.  In  1922,  county  homes  were 
built  in  Plalifax,  Chatham.  Wayne,  Vance, 
Guilford,  Watauga,  Burke,  Polk,  and  Ran- 
dolph. 

In  1923,  jails  were  built  or  begun  in  Polk, 
Rutherford,  McDowell,  Cleveland.  New  Plan- 
over,  Pender,  Duplin,  Wilson,  Edgecombe, 
and  Nash. 

Although  none  of  the  counties  have  yet 
taken  advantage  of  the  law  enacted  by  the 
General  Assembly  of  1923  permitting  several 
counties  to  unite  in  the  building  of  a district 
hospital-home,  Avery  has ‘made  arrangements 
with  Watauga  to  keep  its  poor  in  the  Wa- 
tauga institution. 

This  plan  of  the  district  hospital-home  is 
preferred  to  the  county  institution  by  the 
State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare. 
In  speaking  in  the  same  vein  of  the  county 
jails.  Mr.  Brown  says : 

“I  think  we  ought  to  go  from  a county 
system  to  a district  system.  Some  of  these 
small  counties  should  not  have  to  go  to  the 
expense  of  building  jails  for  a very  small 
number  of  inmates.  Tyrrell  did  not  have  a 
single  inmate  in  either  its  jail  or  its  county 
home  all  last  year.  Dare  went  for  six  months 
without  any.  Polk  County  has  just  been 
(Continued  on  page  2) 


COMMISSIONER  EXPLAINS 
JUVENILE  COURT  SYSTEM 


Women  Voters  and  Club  Women  of 
State  Studying  Subject;  Board 
Has  Prepared  Questionnaire 

Editor’s  Note  : — The  N.  C.  League  of 
Women  Voters,  ivith  the  cooperation  of  the 
Social  Service  Department  of  the  N.  G.  Feder- 
ation of  Women’s  Chibs  is  at  present  study- 
ing the  juvenile  court  system  in  North  Caro- 
lina with  a view  to  giving  it  their  intelligent 
support.  To  aid  them  in  this,  the  State  Board 
of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare  has  prepared 
and  distributed  a questionnaire  on  this  system 
which  will  be  sent  to  any  one  who  ivishes  to 
familiarize  himself  ivith  the  subject.  A 
committee  composed  of  Mrs.  Mary  O.  Cowper, 
executive  secretary  of  the  N.  C.  League  of 
Women  Voters,  chairman;  Mrs.  Charles 
Quinlan,  chairman  of  the  Social  Service  De- 
partment of  the  N.  C.  Federation  of  Women’s 
Clubs,  and  Mrs.  Kate  Burr  Johnson,  Com- 
missioner of  Public  Welfare,  is  directing  this 
study. 


BY  KATE  BURR  JOHNSON 

(In  the  Monthly  News  of  the  N.  C.  League 
of  Women  Voters.) 

The  Juvenile  Court  movement  in  this  coun- 
try began  in  1S99,  when  a bill  passed  the 
Illinois  legislature  creating  a juvenile  court 
system  for  that  state.  In  July  of  the  same 
year  the  Juvenile  Court  of  Chicago  was  es- 
tablished, mainly  as  a result  of  the  efforts 
of  Chicago  club  women.  Colorado  followed 
soon  with  Judge  Ben  Lindsey  presiding  over 
the  well-known  court  at  Denver,  and  during 
the  intervening  years  the  movement  has 
grown  with  great  rapidity.  It  was  twenty 
years,  however,  after  the  passage  of  the  Illi- 
nois law  before  people  in  North  Carolina  be- 
gan to  see  that  something  was  radically 
wrong  with  our  methods  of  dealing  with  de- 
pendent. neglected  and  delinquent  children. 
In  1919  the  North  Carolina  General  Assembly 
passed  a law  providing  for  a state-wide  sys- 
tem of  juvenile  courts.  This  law  has  been  the 
subject  of  some  criticism,  much  misunder- 
standing. and  a limited  amount  of  apprecia- 
tion. But  before  we  go  into  a discussion  of 
our  present  juvenile  court  system  let  us  see 
what  it  supplanted. 

(Continued  on  page  5) 
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CLOSE  OF  YEAR  SAW  100 

MOTHERS  RECEIVING  HELP 

Director  Cites  Forsyth  as  Among  the  Best 
Counties  Administering  Mothers’ 

Aid  at  Present 

When  1923  ended,  which  meant  the  termi- 
nation of  the  first  six  months  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Mothers’  Aid  Fund  in  North 
Carolina,  which  became  available  the  first  of 
last  July,  100  women  were  receiving  help 
from  State  and  county  in  rearing  their  chil- 
dren in  their  own  homes.  Of  these,  the  large 
majority  are  widows. 

Miss  Emeth  Tuttle,  Director  of  Mothers’ 
Aid  for  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and 
Public  Welfare,  cites  Forsyth  which  she  re- 
cently visited  as  one  of  the  counties  adminis- 
tering this  aid  most  successfully.  The  Twin- 
City  Sentinel  printed  the  following  in  regard 
to  Miss  Tuttle’s  estimate  of  the  Mothers’  Aid 
work  in  that  county : 

“After  visiting  the  cases  here,  and  looking 
into  work  that  is  being  done,  Miss  Tuttle 
declared  without  reservation  that  Forsyth 
was  one  of  the  very  best  counties  in  this 
respect  in  the  entire  State.  Since  starting 
out  on  her  tour  she  has  visited  twenty-one 
counties ; therefore,  this  statement  comes 
with  much  weight. 

“She  declared  that  the  work  in  this  county 
was  of  the  best  because  the  cases  were  more 
carefully  investigated  and  better  reports  sent 
in,  and  because  of  the  fact  that  the  depart- 
ment of  public  welfare  does  not  stop  with  the 
investigation  and  subsequent  granting  of  aid 
to  the  mothers,  but  it  keeps  looking  out  for 
them  in  various  ways. 

“Miss  Tuttle  was  especially  delighted  to 
find  the  type  of  women  who  are  receiving 
this  mothers’  aid  in  this  county.  She  said 
that  she  is  struck  with  the  fact  that  each 
one  receiving  help  in  Forsyth  County  keeps 
a memorandum  book  in  which  her  expendi- 
tures are  put  down,  so  she  can  show  for 
every  cent  expended.” 


A BUILDING  BOOM  FOR 

COUNTY  INSTITUTIONS 

(Continued  from  page  1) 
forced  by  the  Superior  Court  to  build  a new 
jail.  The  commissioners  were  not  advised  as 
to  the  law  requiring  the  approval  of  plans, 
and  went  ahead  without  such  approval.  As 
a result  they  will  have  a jail  that  does  not 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  law,  and  ap- 
parently will  be  little  better,  so  far  as  the 
building  itself  is  concerned,  than  the  old  jail. 
The  jail  had  on  New  Year’s  day,  according 
to  a newspaper  story,  only  one  prisoner.  The 
county  home  in  this  county,  opened  last  year, 
is  without  an  inmate.  Polk  County  needs 
(In?  money  that  it  has  invested  in  these  insti- 
tutions for  other  purposes.” 

All  plans  for  jails  and  county  homes  must 
be  approved  by  the  State  Board  of  Charities 
and  Public  Welfare,  according  to  the  Con- 
solidated Statutes. 


PUBLIC  WELFARE  PROGRESS 


PRISON  POPULATION  IS 
DECREASING,  IT  IS  SAID 

National  Probation  Association  De- 
clares the  Decrease  Shown  by  its 
Figures  Due  to  Probation 


Prison  population  is  on  the  decrease,  ac- 
cording to  figures  just  announced  by  the 
National  Probation  Association.  The  de- 
crease, it  is  stated,  follows  as  a result  of 
the  increasing  use  of  probation,  along  with 
other  factors.  The  Association  issues  the 
following  statement : 

“The  Committee  on  Law  Enforcement  of 
the  American  Bar  Association  in  its  last  re- 
port announced  an  increase  of  1.7  per  cent 
in  the  prison  population  o'f  the  entire  country 
over  the  percentage  of  increase  in  general 
population  for  all  states  during  the  past  12 
years.  These  figures,  however,  cover  only 
the  state  prisons  and  adult  reformatories ; 
they  do  not  include  the  juvenile  reformato- 
ries or  the  jails  where  there  has  been  a large 
decrease  of  population,  which  if  included 
would  have  shown  a decrease  in  prison  popu- 
lation far  greater  than  the  increase  noted. 

“Of  the  states  listed  in  the  report,  15 
showed  an  actual  decrease,  12  showed  a rela- 
tive decrease  as  compared  with  the  general 
population,  and  20  showed  some  increase. 
With  few  exceptions,  the  states  showing  an 
increase  are  those  which  have  not  developed 
any  effective  adult  probation  work,  according 
to  the  National  Probation  Association  which 
has  made  an  analysis  of  the  report. 

“Massachusetts,  the  only  State  with  a com- 
plete organization  of  paid  probation  work  in 
every  court,  last  year  placed  on  probation  26.9 
per  cent  of  all  convicted  offenders.  Only  8.7 
per  cent  were  sent  to  penal  institutions. 
The  prison  population  in  the  Bay  State  has 
been  decreasing  for  the  past  20  years.  Com- 
paring the  year  1922,  the  figures  for  which 
are  the  last  available,  with  1914,  there  was 
an  actual  decrease  of  10,000  persons  arrested 
and  the  prison  population  dropped  from 
6,877  to  3,690  in  nine  years.  Six  jails  have 
closed  for  lack  of  inmates  and  one  jail  in 
Fall  River,  built  at  a cost  of  $140,000  has 
never  been  used.  These  decreases  in  both 
the  number  of  arrests  and  the  prison  popu- 
lation are  noted  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that 
the  general  population  has  grown  steadily. 

“In  New  York  State,  where  probation  is 
used  extensively,  prison  population  has  been 
markedly  reduced,  especially  in  the  popula- 
tion of  reformatories  for  adults  and  chil- 
dren. The  population  of  all  public  correc- 
tional institutions  in  New  York  State  is  now 
nearly  4,000  less  than  it  was  in  1915.  On 
the  other  hand  the  use  of  probation  by  the 
courts  has  been  increasing  each  year.  At 
present  the  number  actually  on  probation, 
including  both  children  and  adults,  is  ap- 
proximately 5,000  greater  than  the  entire 
number  confined  in  the  state’s  correctional 
institutions. 


STATE  BOARD  IS  TRYING  OUT 
NEW  COUNTY  REPORT  BLANKS 


.Superintendents  Interested  in  Simpler 
System  of  Reports;  List  of  Those 
Responding  Promptly 


In  order  that  it  may  have  on  file  a full 
survey  of  the  field  of  public  welfare  work  in 
North  Carolina,  the  State  Board  of  Charities 
and  Public  Welfare  asks  the  county  superin- 
tendents to  send  monthly  reports  to  the 
Raleigh  office.  A new  plan  of  reporting  is 
now  being  tried.  A trial  blank  has  been 
made  out  by  S.  E.  Leonard,  head  of  the 
bureau  of  county  organization,  which  will  be 
used  for  two  or  three  months.  Superintend- 
ents have  been  asked  to  suggest  any  improve- 
ments in  the  blank  which  may  occur  to  them. 
On  the  basis  of  these  suggestions,  a perma- 
nent blank  will  then  be  printed  which  will  be 
simpler  than  that  formerly  used,  and,  it  is 
thought,  more  generally  satisfactory. 

“We  are  pleased  with  the  interest  that  the 
county  superintendents  are  taking  in  the  new 
report  blanks,”  Mr.  Leonard  says.  “The 
superintendents  have  been  asked  to  keep  a 
brief  day  sheet  which  will  furnish  the  data 
for  the  monthly  report.” 

The  following  counties  returned  the  first 
of  the  new  reports  promptly ; Alamance, 
Anson,  Beaufort,  Brunswick,  Buncombe, 
Caldwell,  Carteret,  Catawba,  Cleveland,  Cum- 
berland, Davidson,  Duplin,  Durham,  Edge- 
combe, Forsyth,  Franklin,  Gaston,  Granville, 
Halifax,  Harnett,  Henderson,  Jackson,  Lee, 
McDowell,  Macon,  Mecklenburg,  Mitchell, 
Nash,  New  Hanover,  Pasquotank,  Pitt,  Polk, 
Richmond,  Robeson,  Rockingham,  Rowan, 
Sampson,  Stanly,  Stokes,  Surry,  Vance,  Wake, 
Wayne,  Wilkes,  and  Wilson. 


“The  probation  system,  according  to  the 
National  Probation  Association,  is  largely 
responsible  for  the  decrease  in  prison  popu- 
lations in  the  majority  of  states.  In  com- 
munities where  the  work  is  well  supervised, 
with  competent  probation  officers  in  every 
court,  the  system  is  also  showing  a decrease 
in  crime  and  court  arrangements.  By  sav- 
ing the  young  and  first  offender  from  prison, 
wherever  this  is  possible,  a greater  decrease 
in  crime  may  be  anticipated,  as  statistics 
show  that  in  nearly  every  case  the  profes- 
sional criminal  and  serious  offender  is  a pro- 
duct of  the  training  and  had  associations 
encountered  in  prisons. 

“The  extension  of  the  probation  system  to 
all  the  courts  of  the  country  is  the  aim  of 
the  National  Probation  Association.  ‘Its 
objects’,  according  to  a recent  statement  by 
George  Gordon  Battle,  treasurer  of  the  As- 
sociation, ‘are  to  extend  juvenile  courts  and 
good  probation  work  to  all  parts  of  the 
country,  lo  arouse  public  interest  therein 
and  to  develop  better  standards.  ...  It 
is  a meeting  ground  where  officials  charged 
with  enforcement  of  the  law  and  public 
spirited  people  who  would  advance  social 
justice  in  the  courts,  may  cooperate.’  ” 


PUBLIC  WELFARE  PROGRESS 
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All  of  the  counties  in  North  Carolina  have 
now  held  their  biennial  elections  and  have 
decided  who  is  to  carry  on  the  welfare  work 
for  them.  Those  having  a population  of 
32,000  or  more  are  required  to  employ  a full- 
time officer ; with  the  others  it  is  optional. 
In  the  counties  in  which  there  is  neither  a 
whole  or  part-time  officer,  the  superintendent 
of  schools  assumes  the  duties. 

The  full  list  of  welfare  officers  in  North 
Carolina  is  printed  below.  The  abbreviation 
“S.S.”  stands  for  superintendent  of  schools. 
Those  not  so  designated  numbering  53  are 
either  whole  or  part-time  officers : 

Alamance:  P.  IT.  Fleming.  Burlington. 

Alexander  : C.  IT.  Gryder,  S.S.,  Taylorsville. 

Alleghany : J.  M.  Cheek,  S.S.,  Sparta. 

Anson:  R.  W.  Allen,  S.S.,  Wadesboro;  Miss 
Mary  Robinson,  Assistant,  Wadesboro. 

Ashe : J.  O.  Goodman,  S.S.,  Beaver  Creek. 

Avery : Mrs.  F.  A.  Edmonson,  Newland. 

Beaufort : H.  B.  Searight,  Washington. 
Washington. 

Bertie:  Herbert  W.  Early,  S.S.,  Windsor. 

Bladen:  F.  Q.  Barbee,  S.S.,  Garland. 

Brunswick : D.  E.  Robinson,  Supply. 

Buncombe  : A.  W.  Rymer,  Asheville. 

Burke:  T.  L.  Sigmon,  S.S.,  Morganton. 

Cabarrus : J.  Herbert  Brown,  Concord. 

Caldwell:  Miss  Florence  Boyd,  Lenoir. 

Camden:  L.  L.  Stevens,  S.S.,  Indian  Town. 

Carteret:  Alvali  Hamilton,  Morehead  City. 

Caswell : Robert  W.  Isley,  S.S.,  Yancey- 

ville. 

Catawba:  Chas.  E.  Hefner,  Newton. 

Chatham:  Geo.  H.  Lawrence,  Chapel  Hill. 

Cherokee:  A.  L.  Martin,  S.S.,  Murphy. 

Chowan : R.  H.  Bachman,  S.S.,  Edenton. 

Clay:  A.  G.  Bell,  S.S.,  Hayesville. 

Cleveland : J.  B.  Smith,  Shelby. 

Columbus:  J.  H.  Mclver,  S.S.,  Whiteville. 

Craven:  R.  S.  Proctor,  S.S.,  New  Bern. 

Cumberland : J.  A.  Martin,  Jr.,  Fayette- 
ville. 

Currituck:  W.  D.  Cox,  S.S.,  Moyock. 

Dare:  Miss  Mabel  Evans,  S.S.,  Manteo. 

Davidson : J.  W.  Dickens,  J r.,  Lexington. 

Davie:  Rev.  E.  P.  Bradley,  S.S.,'  Mocksville. 

Duplin  : Horace  Stewart,  W allace. 

Durham:  W.  E.  Stanley,  Durham;  Miss 
Margaret  Clark,  Assistant,  Durham. 

Edgecombe:  Mrs.  Anne  IT.  Ditto,  Tarboro. 

Forsyth : J.  L.  Rodwell,  Winston-Salem ; 

Miss  Margaret  Brietz,  Assistant,  Winston- 
Salem. 

Franklin : E.  C.  Perry,  Louisburg. 

Gaston : Miss  Fay  Davenport,  Gastonia. 

Gates:  J.  M.  Glenn,  S.S.,  Gatesville. 

Graham : J.  H.  Moody,  S.S.,  Robbinsville. 

Granville:  J.  E.  Jackson,  Oxford. 

Greene:  B.  C.  Williams,  S.S.,  Snow  Hill. 

Guilford : Mrs.  Blanche  Carr  Sterne, 

Greensboro. 

Halifax : J.  B.  Hall,  Scotland  Neck. 

Harnett:  Miss  Marne  Camp,  Lillington. 


Haywood : A.  G.  Reynolds,  S.S.,-  Waynes- 
ville. 

Henderson:  John  E.  Creech,  Henderson- 

ville. 

Hertford:  N.  W.  Britton,  S.S.,  Winton. 
Hoke:  W.  P.  Hawfield,  S.S.,  Raeford. 
Hyde:  G.  M.  Guthrie,  S.S.,  Swan  Quarter. 
Iredell:  W.  W.  Holland,  Statesville. 
Jackson:  T.  B.  Cowan,  Webster. 

Johnston : H.  Y.  Rose,  Smithfield. 

Jones : Manly  Fulcher,  S.S.,  Trenton. 

Lee : E.  O.  McMahan,  Sanford. 

Lenoir : Rev.  G.  B.  Hanrahan,  Kinston. 
Lincoln : L.  Berge  Beam,  S.S.,  Lincolnton. 
Macon : Charles  Shook,  Franklin. 

Madison : Homer  Henry,  S.S.,  Marshall. 
Martin:  R.  A.  Pope,  S.S.,  Williamston. 
McDowell : Miss  Mary  M.  Greenlee,  Marion. 
Mecklenburg : M.  M.  Grey,  Charlotte ; B.  L. 
Baker,  Charlotte ; Mrs.  Marion  Munn,  Char- 
lotte; Hattie  Russell  (colored  worker), 
Charlotte. 

Mitchell : Mrs.  A.  E.  Gouge,  Bakersville. 
Montgomery : J.  S.  Edwards,  S.S.,  Troy. 
Moore:  A.  B.  Cameron,  S.S.,  Carthage. 
Nash:  W.  D.  Glenn,  Jr.,  Nashville. 

New  Hanover:  Chas.  O.  Baird,  Wilmington. 
Northampton,  P.  J.  Long,  S.S.,  Jackson. 
Orange:  Geo.  H.  Lawrence,  Chapel  Hill. 
Onslow:  Walter  M.  Thompson.  S.S.,  Jack- 
sonville. 

Pamlico : T.  B.  Attmore,  S.S.,  Stonewall. 
Pasquotank:  Mrs.  Anna  Lewis,  Elizabeth 
City. 

Pender:  T.  T.  Murphy,  S.S.,  Burgaw. 
Perquimans:  Chas.  Whedbee,  S.S.,  Hert- 

ford. 

Person : Mrs.  J.  A.  Beam,  S.S.,  Roxboro. 
Pitt : K.  T.  Futrell,  Greenville. 

Polk : E.  S.  W.  Cobb,  S.S.,  Columbus. 
Randolph:  T.  F.  Bulla,  S.S.,  Asliboro. 
Richmond:  O.  G.  Reynolds,  Rockingham. 

Robeson : Miss  Elizabeth  Frye,  Red  Springs. 
Rockingham : Miss  Elizabeth  Simpson, 

Wentworth. 

Rowan : Mrs.  Mary  O.  Linton,  Salisbury. 
Rutherford:  R.  E.  Price,  Rutherfordton. 
Sampson : D.  W.  Christeson,  Clinton. 
Scotland:  L.  M.  Peele,  S.S.,  Laurinburg. 
Stanly:  Z.  V.  Moss,  Albemarle. 

Stokes:  T.  C.  JoneS,  Pinnacle. 

Surry : C.  G.  Robertson,  White  Plains. 
Swain:  N.  E.  Wright,  S.S.,  Bryson  City. 
Transylvania:  T.  C.  Henderson,  S.S.,  Bre- 
vard. 

Tyrrell : Rev.  W.  F.  Walters,  S.S.,  Columbia. 
Union : F.  H.  Wolfe,  Monroe. 

Vance:  Mrs.  W.  B.  Waddill,  Henderson. 
Wake:  Chas.  IT.  Anderson,  Raleigh. 
Warren  : J.  Edward  Allen,  S.S.,  Warrenton. 
Washington : John  W.  Darden,  S.S.,  Ply- 
mouth. 

Watauga : Smith  Hagaman,  S.S.,  Boone. 
Wayne : J.  G.  Tyson,  Goldsboro. 

Wilkes:  D.  E.  Sebastian,  Hays. 


GASTON  COUNTY  PROUD  OF 
WELFARE  SUPERINTENDENT 


She  Totes  a Gun  and  Is  No  Slouch  With  It, 
If  You’ll  Hear  a Reporter  of 
The  Gastonia  Gazette 

Gaston  County  is  proud  of  its  superin- 
tendent of  public  welfare,  if  a sketch  of  Miss 
Fay  Davenport,  the  officer  for  that  county, 
which  appeared  in  The  Gastonia  Gazette,  can 
be  taken  as  indicative  of  popular  opinion 
there.  This  sketch  was  one  of  a series  ap- 
pearing under . the  head  of  “Main  Street 
Folks,”  and  reads  as  follows : 

“When  the  department  of  public  welfare 
was  created  in  North  Carolina  there  was 
some  doubt  as  to  its  success.  Many  were 
skeptical.  Some  predicted  that  it  would  be 
a failure,  and  in  some  counties  it  has  been. 
The  office  depends  for  its  successful  function- 
ing on  the  right  sort  of  person  at  the  head 
of  it.  If  it  is  made  a football  of  politics,  the 
position  will  amount  to  nothing.  In  those 
counties  where  the  job  is  given  any  political 
aspirant  to  satisfy  a party  debt,  the  office 
amounts  to  nothing. 

“The  most  successful  welfare  superintend- 
ents have  been,  in  many  cases,  women.  They 
possess  to  a marked  degree  the  "discernment, 
the  sympathetic  understanding,  of  the  way- 
ward boy  and  girl,  that  some  men  do  not. 
Gaston  County’s  welfare  superintendent,  Miss 
Fay  Davenport,  is  a striking  example  of  this 
sort  of  woman.  Most  of  the  duties  of  this 
office  center  around  erring  boys  and  girls 
and  it  takes  an  understanding,  human  sort 
of  a person  to  deal  with  bad  boys  and 
girls.  Miss  Davenport  is  that  kind.  She  has 
been  instrumental  in  reclaiming  many  way- 
ward boys  and  girls.  Together  with  Clerk 
of  the  Court  S.  C.  Hendricks,  she  has  done  a 
wonderful  work. 

“There  are  other  duties  about  this  office, 
too.  For  instance,  she  is  truant  officer  for 
the  county.  She  is  the  authority  on  issuing 
work  cards  for  young  boys.  She  has  charge 
of  the  enforcement  of  the  child  labor  law  in 
the  county,  and  a dozen  other  things. 

“Miss  Dapenport  is  the  daughter  of  the 
late  R.  K.  Davenport,  for  years  chairman  of 
the  board  of  county  commissioners.  She  is  a 
graduate  of  North  Carolina  College  for 
Women  at  Greensboro,  went  to  Wellesley 
College  for  a year’s  course  in  physical  educa- 
tion, came  back  to  Greensboro  as  director  of 
physical  education  in  her  alma  mater,  and 
then  accepted  work  in  Gastonia.  She  is  a 
native  of  Mount  IToliy. 

“In  addition  to  her  other  duties,  Miss 
Davenport  is  a deputy  sheriff  of  Gaston 
County,  and  when  on  official  business  that 
might  need  a little  argument  to  clinch,  she 
totes  a gun  and  wears  her  badge  of  authority. 
And  she  is  no  slouch  with  a gun,  either.” 


Wilson:  Jas.  T.  Barnes,  Wilson. 

Yadkin : J.  T.  Reece,  S.S.,  Yadkinviile. 
Yancey:  W.  O.  Griffith,  S.S.',  Burnsville. 
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NOT  PERFECT 
BUT  THE  RIGHT  IDEA 


Five  years  ago  North  Carolina  passed  a 
juvenile  court  law.  This  law  was  carefully 
prepared  and  has  been  carefully  studied  by  a 
number  of  persons  sincerely  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  neglected  and  delinquent  children, 
and  who  wish  to  ascertain  the  best  way  of 
caring  for  them.  These  people  feel  that  the 
law  as  written  is  certainly  far  better  than 
anything  we  had  previously,  and  that  it  will 
gradually  lead  towards  the  development  of 
satisfactory  and  constructive  child  welfare 
agencies. 

But  the  law  as  it  has  operated  in  this  State 
has  been  the  subject  of  severe  criticisms. 
Mr.  Frank  M.  Jordan,  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Insurance,  in  an  interview  given  to 
the  press,  is  quoted  as  saying,  “The  time  has 
come  when  the  boys  are  setting  tire  to  build- 
ings throughout  the  State  to  gratify  a grudge 
or  vent  their  spleen,  safe  in  the  knowledge 
that  nothing  will  be  done  with  them.  I could 
till  a newspaper  with  instances  showing  that 
the  juvenile  laws  are  robbing  arson  of  its 
terrors  and  making  indulgence  in  pyromania 
a child’s  pasttime.” 

This  is  a severe  arraignment,  which,  if 
true,  proves  that  there  is  something  desper- 
ately wrong  somewhere  with  the  juvenile 
courts.  Mr.  Jordan  has  been  asked  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Public  Welfare  to  furnish 
the  names  and  addresses  of  any  boys  guilty 
of  incendiarism  with  whom  he  has  come  in 
contact  in  any  way.  When  these  names  are 
furnished,  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and 
Public  Welfare  will  have  every  case  thor- 
oughly investigated.  “It’s  from  no  lack  of 
law  that  these  boys  have  gone  unpunished.” 
it  is  pointed  out  in  the  Commissioner's  letter 
to  Mr.  Jordan.  “It  may  be  for  lack  of  knowl- 
edge of  the  law,  or  indifference  on  Hie  part 
of  local  officials.” 

The  juvenile  court  law  is  like  every  other 
law.  Writing  it  on  the  statute  books  does 
not  insure  immediate  and  beneficial  results 
to  the  public.  There  must  be  intelligent, 
humane  and  conscientious  officials  to  put  the 
law  into  operation.  This  condition  exists  in 


some  places  in  North  Carolina  ; in  others  it 
does  not.  But  are  all  officials  of  the  higher 
courts  diligent  and  conscientious  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  duties?  For  the  successful 
functioning  of  the  juvenile  courts,  it  is  neces- 
sary, too,  that  adequate  institutional  facili- 
ties be  provided  for  juvenile  offenders  who 
cannot  be  put  probation.  Up  until  now 
North  Carolina  has  not  had  adequate  facili- 
ties of  this  kind,  although  the  erection  of  the 
two  new  reformatories,  one  for  white  and  one 
for  negro  boys,  should  greatly  relieve  this. 

Mr.  Jordan  further  charges  that  adults  are 
using  juveniles  for  tools  to  set  tire  to  build- 
ings, "in  the  knowledge  that  the  lad  will  get 
nothing  more  than  a lecture  and  maybe  an 
hour  or  two  of  confinement.”  Attention  is 
called  to  the  fact  that  there  is  ample  law  to 
punish  any  adult  who  in  any  way  contributes 
to  delinquency,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
higher  court  to  enforce  this  law.  Mr.  Jordan 
says  that  he  has  made  a study  of  the  senti- 
ment of  the  officers  of  the  leading  cities  in 
the  State,  and  that  he  “finds  them  practi- 
cally unanimous  in  the  belief  that  the  laws, 
as  at  present  administered,  are  encouraging 
vicious  careers.”  We  wonder  if  these  “senti- 
ments” are  not  sometimes  influenced  by  the 
fact  that  officers  no  longer  get  witness  fees 
for  appearing  against  juveniles. 

Mr.  Jordan  is  supported  in  his  contentions 
by  Chief  W.  R.  Messer  and  Lieut.  Earl  Hall, 
of  Asheville,  where  Mr.  Jordan  also  lives. 
These  gentlemen  have  no  doubt  observed  the 
juvenile  court  at  Asheville,  which,  like  others 
in  the  State,  is  handicapped  in  its  operation 
by  certain  limitations. 

There  is  only  one  white  probation  officer 
tor  both  Asheville  and  Buncombe  County. 
As  he  is  also  the  very  efficient  superintendent 
of  public  welfare  for  that  county  he  natur- 
ally has  many  other  duties  which  take  his 
time.  Even  with  the  assistance  of  the  colored 
probation  officer  in  Asheville,  the  probation 
work  in  a city  of  that  size,  together  with 
that  for  all  the  rest  of  the  county,  is  too  much 
for  him  to  attend  to  with  his  other  duties. 
There  is  no  woman  probation  officer.  Bun- 
combe County  has  no  place  for  the  temporary 
detention  of  children  between  the  time  their 
cases  come  into  court  and  the  time  they  are 
disposed  of.  The  work  is  divided  between 
llic  clerk  of  the  court  and  the  city  judge  when 
a preferable  arrangement  would  be  to  have 
a whole-time  man  or  woman  to  do  the  juve- 
nile court  work. 

These  facts  are  not  cited  in  criticism  of 
Buncombe  County,  but  in  illustration  of  the 
difficulties  attendant  upon  the  operation  of 
I lie  juvenile  courts  in  many  places  in  North 
Carolina  now. 

The  Buncombe  juvenile  court  is  function- 
ing as  well  as  it  can  with  the  available  facili- 
ties. Since  April  1 of  last  year  232  children 
have  come  into  it.  Of  these,  71  were  dis- 
missed with  reprimands  (probably  for  of- 
fenses that  their  parents  should  have  looked 
alter)  ; 87  were  placed  on  probation;  one  was 
sent  to  Samarennd;  two  to  the  Jackson 
I raining  School  ; two  to  the  county  reforma- 


tory; lour  to  the  Buncombe  County  Chil- 
li mi’s  Home.  The  cases  not  accounted  for 
are  pending  investigation. 

Let  us  see  what  could  have  been  done  for 
these  children  live  years  ago  before  we  had 
the  juvenile  courts.  Many  of  them  would 
have  received  no  attention  at  all  because  in 
those  days  wo  thought  even  less  of  children 
than  we  do  now.  A few  orphan  and  depend- 
ent children  would  probably  have  been  sent 
to  the  orphanage.  The  boys  who  committed 
the  serious  offenses  would  have  been  arrested, 
brought  into  court  and  tried  under  the  crim- 
inal law  and  branded  with  a criminal  record. 
The  reformatories  might  have  taken  some  of 
the  juvenile  offenders  then  as  now ; though, 
previous  to  the  passage  of  the  juvenile  court 
law  Samarcand  had  stood  officered  and  equip- 
ped for  only  six  months  with  13  girls  com- 
mitted, and  the  Jackson  Training  School  has 
about  doubled  its  capacity  in  the  last  five 
years.  The  other  punishment  would  have 
been  a fine  which  the  parents  would  have 
had  to  pay,  or  a sentence  to  the  county  jail 
or  chain-gang.  This  for  children  under  fif- 
teen years  of  age. 

No  claim  is  made  by  its  supporters  that 
the  juvenile  court  system  as  now  adminis- 
tered in  North  Carolina  is  perfect.  Those 
who  are  familiar  with  it  are  well  aware  that 
it  is  very  far  from  perfect,  indeed.  But  we 
do  believe  that,  even  with  its  admitted  de- 
fects, it  is  an  improvement  upon  the  former 
method ; and  that  these  defects  are  such  as 
can  be  easily  corrected  when  the  people  of 
the  State  shall  become  sufficiently  interested 
in  the  welfare  of  our  children  to  insist  that 
adequate  probational  and  institutional  facili- 
ties be  provided  for  the  proper  functioning  of 
these  courts  under  judges  who  are  sincerely 
interested  in  the  child.  In  other  words,  the 
fault  to  be  found  with  the  juvenile  courts  in 
North  Carolina  lies  not  in  the  plan  of  the 
system,  but  in  the  often  inadequate  machin- 
ery for  putting  this  plan  into  operation. 
Only  the  short-sighted  could  wish  to  abolish 
a plan  which  has  proved  successful  in  many 
other  states  before  they  bend  their  energies 
towards  improving  the  machinery  which  will 
make  it  a success  in  North  Carolina. 

The  study  of  the  juvenile  courts  in  North 
Carolina  that  is  being  made  at  present  by 
(lie  N.  C.  League  of  Women  Voters  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  Social  Service  Department 
of  the  N.  C.  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs, 
should  do  much  to  help  bring  about  a better 
popular  understanding  of  the  juvenile  court 
law  which  is  a prime  requisite  for  its  success- 
ful operation. 

When  any  organization  or  individual  has 
a better  plan  to  offer  for  the  care  and  cor- 
rection of  dependent,  neglected  and  delin- 
quent. children  than  the  juvenile  courts,  prop- 
erly administered,  provide,  they  will  have 
the  hearty  cooperation  of  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  and  Public  Welfare.  But  we  must 
see  a child  at  least  as  big  as  a dollar  in 
North  Carolina  before  we  can  go  far  with 
any  child  welfare  program.  And  this  is 
largely  a question  for  each  community  to 
solvo-  K.  R.'j. 
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There  was  passed  in  1915  in  North  Caro- 
lina the  Probation  Courts  Act,  which  set  the 
age  of  the  juvenile  offender  at  IS  years  or 
under.  Previous  to  the  passage  of  this  act 
there  was  no  discrimination  in  the  criminal 
law  in  favor  of  children.  The  local  courts 
with  all  their  lack  of  uniformity  were  respon- 
sible for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the 
Probation  Courts  Act,  and  doing  such  juve- 
nile court  work  as  was  done.  Under  this  act, 
which  was  never  put  into  general  operation, 
children  were  tried  under  the  Criminal  Code, 
frequently  in  regular  sessions  of  the  open 
court.  The  court  concerned  itself  only  with 
the  child  as  a criminal,  and  punishment  was 
meted  out  to  him  according  to  the  gravity  of 
the  offense.  No  investigation  by  a probation 
officer  was  allowed  previous  to  the  trial  of 
the  child,  consequently  no  emphasis  was 
placed  on  the  necessity  for  finding  out  the 
reasons  for  the  child’s  delinquency  for  the 
purpose  of  making  an  effort  to  remove  the 
cause.  There  were  no  requirements  for  serv- 
ing notice  upon  the  parents  and  children  were 
frequently  tried  for  minor  offenses  without 
their  parents’  knowledge.  Children  who  were 
arrested  and  couldn’t  give  bail  were  fre- 
quently held  in  jail,  and  occasionally  sen- 
tenced to  the  chain-gang  or  the  penitentiary. 
There  was  only  one  institution  for  juvenile 
delinquents  in  the  State,  the  Jackson  Train- 
ing School  for  white  boys.  Young  white 
girls  were  seldom  brought  before  the  court, 
for  added  to  the  natural  reluctance  on  the 
part  of  the  officials  to  submit  them  to  the 
cruel  publicity  of  an  open  court  was  the 
knowledge  that  if  they  were  found  guilty  of 
an  offense,  the  jail  was  the  only  recourse  of 
the  court.  The  legislature  had  passed  a bill, 
in  1917,  providing  for  a Training  School  for 
Delinquent  White  Girls,  but  the  Governor  had 
not  appointed  the  board  of  trustees  and  con- 
sequently the  institution  was  not  established. 

The  law  making  it  possible  to  remove  neg- 
lected children  from  evil  surroundings  was 
worthless  in  many  instances,  as  the  parents 
had  to  be  destitute  before  the  child  could  be 
removed,  though  the  neglected  child  of  an  un- 
married, immoral  mother  could  be  appren- 
ticed by  the  clerk  of  the  court ; as  could  also, 
children  who  were  living  with  lewd  or  vicious 
parents,  or  other  persons  of  this  character, 
and  who  were  consequently  likely  to  lead  idle 
and  dissolute  lives. 

The  clerk  of  the  court  could  apprentice  the 
following  groups  of  dependent  children : or- 
phans whose  estate  was  too  small  to  maintain 
them;  infants  whose  fathers  had  left  them 
for  six  months  without  support ; any  child 
who  was  a charge  to  the  county  or  who 
begged  alms.  Boys  were  apprenticed  until 
they  were  twenty -one,  girls  until  they  were 
eighteen  years  of  age.  When  they  came  of 
age  the  master  was  required  to  give  them 


“six  dollars  in  cash,  a new  suit  of  clothes, 
and  a Bible.”  During  the  year  1917,  the  last 
report  we  have,  there  were  actually  sixty 
children  apprenticed  by  indenture  in  North 
Carolina.  In  addition  to  the  power  of  inden- 
ture, the  clerk  had  the  power  to  commit  de- 
pendent children  to  institutions. 

Today  there  is  a state-wide  system  of  juve- 
nile courts  which  are  separate  parts  of  the 
superior  courts,  having  control  and  super- 
vision over  children  under  sixteen  years  of 
age  who  come  within  the  specifications  of  the 
law,  that  is,  who  are  dependent,  neglected,  or 
delinquent.  The  clerk  of  the  superior  court, 
who  has  always  had  certain  powers  and  re- 
sponsibilities in  regard  to  orphan  and  desti- 
tute children,  has  evolved  into  the  judge  of 
the  juvenile  court.  Exception  is  made  of 
cities  having  a population  of  10,000  or  more 
by  the  census  of  1910.  These  must  have 
separate  juvenile  courts.  The  whole  object 
of  this  law — recognition  of  the  state’s  obliga- 
tion to  the  child — is  based  on  the  fact  that 
the  child  is  a ward  of  the  court  for  reasons 
for  which  he  is  not  responsible,  therefore,  the 
State  owes  him  an  opportunity  for  training, 
education  and  reformation. 

The  Juvenile  Court  Act  nullifies  the  Proba- 
tion Courts  Act,  and  the  apprentice  power  of 
the  clerk  of  the  court.  Under  the  supervision 
of  the  juvenile  courts  since  their  establish- 
ment, more  than  15,000  children  have  come. 
No  one  with  any  knowledge  of  how  the  juve- 
nile court  should  really  function  could  rightly 
claim  that  these  children  who  have  surged 
through  the  courts  in  the  past  few  years  have 
been  dealt  with  as  they  should  be — limited 
facilities  in  the  way  of  equipment  and  the 
inexperience  of  many  court  officials  make  this 
impossible.  But  if  nothing  has  been  done 
except  to  submit  to  the  people  of  the  State 
the  fact  that  here  are  15,000  children  who 
present  a definite  problem,  a problem  that 
unaided  will  never  solve  itself,  but  continue 
to  grow  and  ramify  in  many  directions  until 
intelligently  and  scientifically  handled,  the 
juvenile  courts  as  they  are  are  justified. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  the  women  of  Chi- 
cago said  that  they  must  have  a juvenile 
court  and  a court  was  established  that  has 
served  as  a model  and  a training  school  for 
the  country.  Five  years  ago  the  legislature 
of  North  Carolina  passed  a State-wide  juve- 
nile court  law.  Now  the  women  of  the  State 
are  going  to  see  what  we  are  doing  with  it. 
They  wish  to  know  if  such  standards  as  are 
attainable  and  practical  in  a rural  state  such 
as  ours  are  being  established  and  maintained. 
They  wish  to  know  if,  in  towns  of  sufficient 
population  to  require  a separate  judge  of  the 
juvenile  court,  a person  has  been  selected  to 
fill  this  office  whose  qualifications  naturally 
fit  him  to  do  so  successfully.  They  wish  to 
know  if  the  question  of  the  candidates’  quali- 
fications for  juvenile  court  judge  enters  into 
the  voters’  selection  of  a clerk  of  the  court. 
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FIELD  NOTES 

(From  the  Bureau  of  County 
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Chatham  County  is  fortunate  in  securing 
the  services  of  Mr.  G.  IT.  Lawrence  as  wel- 
fare officer.  Mr.  Lawrence  is  a graduate 
student  in  the  School  of  Public  Welfare  at 
the  University  of  N.  C.,  and  is  planning  this 
field  work  as  part  of  his  course.  He  was 
elected  the  first  Monday  in  December. 

Cherokee  County  has  a superintendent  of 
schools,  Mr.  A.  L.  Martin,  who  is  very  much 
interested  in  the  welfare  work.  He  says 
that  he  feels  the  need  for  this  work  in  his 
county  is  as  great  as  for  school  work.  There 
seems  to  be  good  chance  of  organizing  Chero- 
kee during  the  coming  year. 

Miss  Mary  Greenlee,  superintendent  of 
public  welfare  for  McDowell  County,  is  doing 
a great  deal  of  relief  work.  There  is  very 
little  juvenile  work  reported  from  this 
county. 

The  Buncombe  County  welfare  officer,  Mr. 
Rymer,  is  after  the  school  offenders.  It  is 
doubtless  true  that  Mr.  Rymer  has  had  more 
prosecutions  for  violation  of  the  compulsory 
school  attendance  law  than  any  other  wel- 
fare officer  in  the  State. 

There  is  a very  active  board  of  public  wel- 
fare in  Macon  County.  Its  activity  is  partly 
due  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Shook,  the  part-time 
welfare  officer  has  accepted  a traveling  posi- 
tion and  is  away  most  of  the  time.  As  yet 
no  one  else  has  been  found  who  will  take 
the  work.  The  board  is  carrying  on  the  emer- 
gency work  during  Mr.  Shook’s  absence. 

Mr.  N.  E.  Wright,  of  Swain  County,  is 
doing  more  welfare  work  than  the  average 
school  superintendent.  He  is  intensely  inter- 
ested in  the  work  and  would  do  more  if  he 
had  time. 

Transylvania  County  has  a welfare  board 
•hat  is  on  the  job  as  well  as  a superintendent 
of  schools,  Mr.  T.  C.  Henderson,  who  is  will- 
ing to  leave  his  office  in  the  interest  of  wel- 
fare work.  In  addition  to  doing  case  work, 
these  welfare  officers  have  inspected  the  road 
camp  and  the  county  home  and  are  very 
happy  over  the  result  of  their  efforts  at  these 
places. 


They  wish  to  know  if  the  clerk  of  the  court 
who  is  giving  time  and  thought  to  this  work 
is  being  paid  for  liis  services  as  the  law 
specifies.  They  wish  to  know  if  methods  of 
detention,  other  than  confinement  in  jails  with 
adult  criminals,  are  being  provided.  They 
wish  to  know  if  adequate  probation  service, 
without  which  no  juvenile  court  can  function, 
is  available.  In  brief,  they  wish  to  know  all 
the  strength  and  weakness  of  the  present 
system.  Then  they  will  set  about  seeing  that 
this  system  is  so  organized  and  supported 
that  it  will  function  satisfactorily  in  caring 
for  the  dependent,  neglected  and  delinquent 
children  of  North  Carolina. 
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IN  1923  STATE  WELFARE  BOARD  SPENT  UNUSUALY  LIVELY  YEAR 


to  be  matched  dollar  for  dollar  by  the  coun- 
ties, put  considerable  extra  work  on  the 
State  Board.  This  additional  work  is  being 
efficiently  handled  by  Miss  Emetli  Tuttle,  Di- 
rector of  Mothers’  Aid,  who  has  now  ap- 
proved more  than  one  hundred  cases.  The 
advantages  of  this  type  of  assistance  to  needy 
children  are  doubtless  obvious  to  the  people 
of  the  State  without  further  explanation.  Il- 
ls quite  generally  admitted  that  when  the 
mother  deprived  of  her  husband’s  support  is 
a worthy  woman  it  is  much  better  for  all 
concerned  that  she  rear  her  children  in  her 
own  home  than  that  they  be  sent  to  institu- 
tions, however  good.  This  is  what  the 
Mothers’  Aid  fund  is  accomplishing. 

Establishes  Standards 

Another  step  in  advance  taken  by  the 
Board  of  Public  Welfare  during  .1923  was  its 
attempt  to  establish  definite  standards  for  its 
approval  of  superintendents  of  public  wel- 
fare in  the  counties.  Heretofore  no  syste- 
matic effort  in  this  direction  had  been  made. 
Biennial  elections  of  county  superintendents 
last  July  gave  the  opportunity  to  put  these 
standards  into  effect.  This  was  attended  in 
some  cases  by  difficulties  which  had  been 
foreseen,  but  which,  it  is  thought,  will  steadily 
decrease  with  the  growth  of  familiarity  with 
the  standards.  It  is  the  Board's  intention 
to  approve  as  welfare  officers  only  persons 
below  a certain  age  who  have  a certain 
amount  of  education,  good  moral  character 
and  real  interest  in  the  public  welfare  work. 

Holds  Clinics  for  Cripples 

Perhaps  no  other  one  channel  of  the 
Board’s  activity  has  received  so  much  popu- 
lar approbation  as  its  clinics  for  crippled 
children  held  last  year  in  cooperation  with 
the  State  Orthopedic  Hospital  at  Gastonia, 
and  various  civic  organizations.  Six  of 
these  clinics  were  held  in  North  Carolina 
towns.  To  these  crippled  children  under 
fourteen  were  brought  from  several  surround- 
ing counties  by  superintendents  of  public 
welfare.  More  than  two  hundred  and  fifty 
crippled  children  came  to  the  clinics.  It  was 
found  that  about  two-thirds  of  these  could 
be  benefited  by  treatment  at  the  Orthopedic 
Hospital  and  a good  proportion  made  appli- 
cation. Through  these  clinics  the  Hospital 
was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  people 
of  the  State  as  it.  never  had  been  before.  The 
clinics  were  a result  of  the  State-wide  census 
of  crippled  children  which  the  Board  of  Bub- 
lie  Welfare  had  taken  the  latter  part  of  1922. 

Stresses  County  Organization 

In  1923  more  stress  has  been  placed  by  the 
Board  of  Public  Welfare  on  its  bureau  of 
county  organization  with  the  hope  that  this 
bureau  will  be  the  means  of  bringing  about 
thorough  cooperation  between  the  welfare  offi- 
cials in  the  counties  and  those  of  the  State 
Board.  Samuel  E.  I/eonard,  former  superin- 
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tendent  of  public  welfare  for  Wilson  County, 
was  recently  employed  to  head  this  bureau. 
Mr.  Leonard  is  familiar  with  the  point  of 
view  of  the  counties,  and  is  well  fitted  to  act 
as  the  State  Board's  agent  in  bringing  about 
the  cooperation  desired. 

Inspects  County  Institutions 

Inspection  of  the  prison  system  of  forty- 
five  counties  and  approximately  the  same 
number  of  county  homes  has  during  the  past 
year  been  made  by  the  bureau  of  institutional 
supervision  headed  by  Roy  M.  Brown.  Plans 
for  eight  new  jails  and  five  new  county  homes 
have  been  approved  by  this  bureau. 

Collects  Data  on  Orphans 

Through  the  bureau  of  child  welfare  Miss 
Mary  Shotwell  has  collected  data  on  all  the 
inmates  of  child-caring  institutions  in  the 
State  during  1923,  which  is  to  be  the  begin- 
ning of  a central  registration  bureau  for  all 
inmates  of  State  or  private  institutions  in 
North  Carolina  which  will  be  kept  at  the 
office  of  the  State  Board.  In  1923  two  new 
child-caring  institutions  came  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Board,  the  Juvenile  Relief 
Home  at  Winston-Salem  and  the  Wright 
Refuge  at  Durham. 

Reorganizes  Its  Publicity 

Last  year  the  State  Board  reorganized  its 
system  of  publicity,  enlarging  its  monthly 
publication  and  discontinuing  its  quarterly 
bulletin  with  the  substitution  of  special  bulle- 
tins on  pertinent  subjects  from  time  to  time. 
In  general,  the  press  of  the  State  has  been 
generous  to  the  Board  in  giving  space  to 
news  and  feature  stories  of  its  activities 
which  have  been  sent  out  with  greater  regu- 
larity than  in  former  years. 

Conducts  Successful  Institutes 

The  summer  institutes  of  public  welfare 
at  the  University  held  in  cooperation  with  the 
School  of  Public  Welfare  there,  and  in  1923 
arranged  for  the  fourth  time  by  the  Board 
of  Public  Welfare  were  the  most  successful 
ever  held  in  point  of  view  of  attendance  and 
actual  work  accomplished.  A system  of  cer- 
tification for  county  superintendents  of  pub- 
lic welfare  based  on  regular  courses  com- 
pleted at  the  institutes  was  developed,  last 
summer  more  fully  than  before. 

Does  Much  Case  Work 

In  addition  to  the  work  mentioned  in  the 
foregoing  paragraphs  between  two  and  three 
hundred  individual  cases  of  the  defective, 
delinquent,  dependent  and  neglected  have 
been  handled  by  the  State  Board  during  the 
past  year.  Here  the  bureau  of  mental  health 
and  hygiene,  headed  by  Dr.  Harry  W.  Crane, 
has  worked  with  that  of  child  welfare  in 
Lying  to  adjust  more  satisfactorily  these 
socially  maladjusted  individuals. 


Plans  For  New  Year 

Plans  of  the.  Board  of  Public  Welfare  for 
the  new  year  include  the  increased  scope  of  the 
work  of  its  five  bureaus,  those  of  county  or- 
ganization, child  welfare,  institutional  super- 
vision, mental  health  and  hygiene  and  educa- 
tion and  promotion.  Two  new  State  institu- 
tions will  probably  come  under  the  Board’s 
supervision  during  1924,  the  training  school 
for  white  boys  in  the  East,  and  the  training 
school  for  colored  delinquents  to  be  erected  in 
Richmond  County.  The  Mothers’  Aid  work 
is  expected  to  increase.  The  central  regis- 
tration bureau  of  inmates  of  State  institu- 
tions will  be  completed.  Case  work  will  con- 
tinue an  important  part  of  the  Board’s  activi- 
ties. Other  clinics  for  crippled  children  will 
probably  be  held  next  summer.  It  is  planned 
to  make  the  summer  institutes  of  public  wel- 
fare in  1924  of  even  more  assistance  to  the 
superintendents  who  attend  them  than  those 
held  previously. 

Receives  Popular  Support 

In  1923  the  work  of  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  and  Public  Welfare  received  more 
popular  support  than  in  any  previous  year  of 
its  history.  The  members  of  two  religious 
denominations  endorsed  it,  the  Eastern  and 
Western  Methodists  at  their  conferences  in 
Elizabeth  City  and  Winston-Salem,  and  the 
Episcopalians  in  their  Social  Service  Confer- 
ence at  Chapel  Hill.  The  Federation  of 
Women’s  Clubs,  the  State  Parent-Teachers 
Associations,  the  N.  C.  Federation  of  Busi- 
ness and  Professional  Women’s  Clubs  and 
the  N.  C.  League  of  Women  Voters  all  stand 
squarely  behind  the  work  of  the  Board,  as 
evidenced  by  resolutions  of  approval  passed 
at  their  conventions  last  year. 


WISDOM  OF  THE  ANCIENTS 


“Were  we  to  say  in  just  one  sentence 
what  lies  clear  in  our  mind  it  would  be 
that  no  other  position  requires  such  an 
assemblage  of  rare  and  varied  qualifica- 
tions as  those  that  fit  men  to  treat  prop- 
erly and  successfully  the  unfortunate 
and  criminal  classes.  No  such  talents 
are  required  in  those  that  command 
armies  or  govern  states  as  in  those  who 
govern  and  manage  those  unhappy  be- 
ings whom  the  State  assembles  in  an 
asylum  or  confines  in  a prison.  The 
success  of  many  institutions  is  greatly 
impaired  and  serious  harm  done  to  the 
inmates  as  well  as  the  State  by  having 
improper  men  placed  over  them.” — Ex- 
tract from  the  First  Report  (1809-70) 
of  the  N.  C.  Hoard  of  Public  Charities. 


IF  YOU’VE  SOME  STRAY  BOOKS 
KNOCKING  AROUND,  READ  THIS 


Due  to  appeals  for  books  for  the  library 
at  Samarcand  Manor  which  appeared  in  a 
recent  Progress  and  in  the  News  and  Ob- 
server, Miss  McNaughton,  the  superintendent, 
has  received  a number  of  volumes  for  which 
she  is  grateful  to  the  interested  people  who 
contributed  them. 

More,  however,  are  needed  for  the  institu- 
tion’s library.  There  is  no  such  thing  as 
having  too  many  books — and  even  if  there 
were,  there  is  no  danger  of  it  at  Samarcand 
at  present. 

An  acquaintance  of  the  writer  said  the 
other  day : “If  I had  the  money,  I’d  start 
that  library  off  with  five  hundred  good  juve- 
nile books  for  girls  as  a memorial  to  my 
mother,  who  loved  girls  and  books.”  She 
couldn’t  give  five  hundred,  but  she  did  give 
a dozen. 

It  really  isn’t  fair  that  girls  who  have  had 
their  smudged  life-slates  wiped  clean  and 
are  starting  again  shouldn’t  have  a chance 
at  “Alice  in  Wonderland”  and  Andrew  Lang’s 
Blue  or  Red  or  Green  or  Yellow  Fairy  Book 
and  Louisa  Alcott’s  “Little  Women”  and  her 
others,  and  “The  Little  Colonel  Series”  and 
“When  Patty  Went  to  College,”  and  all  the 
other  stand-bys  that  have  delighted  girls  for 
years.  And,  by  the  way,  The  Book  of  Knowl- 
edge would  be  better  than  fifteen  Encyclo- 
pedias Britannica  at  Samarcand. 

You  don’t  know  where  books  lead  to.  There 
must  be  some  alert  girls  at  Samarcand  who 
could  learn  some  very  helpful  things  from 
books.  Suppose,  for  instance,  a little  girl  of 
twelve  at  Samarcand  read  “Betty  Wales, 
Freshman,”  and  the  story  of  the  jolly  life 
at  a big  woman’s  college  fascinated  her.  and 
she  remembered  it,  and  began  to  want  to  go 
to  college  herself,  and  the  desire  stuck,  and 
she  came  out  of  Samarcand  and  people  had 
sense  enough  to  overlook  the  “stigma”  which 
shouldn’t  be  a stigma,  and  she  began  to 
make  good,  and  worked,  and  kept  her  eye 
on  college,  and  finally  landed  there?  Well, 
the  money  spent  by  the  donor  of  “Betty 
Wales,  Freshman”  would  be  paying  pretty 
fair  interest. 


MISS  HARMAN  NEW  SECRETARY 
SOCIAL  SERVICE  CONFERENCE 


Miss  Minnie  Harman,  formerly  in  charge 
of  the  Red  Cross  work  in  Durham,  has  ac- 
cepted the  position  of  executive  secretary  of 
the  N.  C.  Conference  for  Social  Service,  suc- 
ceeding Wiley  B.  Sanders,  who  resigned  to 
take  a position  in  the  School  of  Public  Wel- 
fare at  the  University.  The  University  Ex- 
tension Division  has  offered  the  Conference 
office  space,  and  Miss  Harman’s  headquarters 
will  be  at  Chapel  Hill. 
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MANY  FEEBLE-MINDED 
WAIT  FOR  ADMISSION 


Long'  Waiting:  List  at  Caswell;  Ur- 
gent Cases  Cannot  be  Admitted 
Because  of  Lack  of  Room 


Not  only  is  there  no  room  at  the  Caswell 
Training  School  at  present,  but  the  school 
has  a long  waiting  list  on  which  many  of  the 
applications  represent  urgent  cases.  The 
people  who  have  to  deal  with  these  defectives 
without  means  of  segregating  them  properly 
are  at  their  wits’  end.  Here  are  a few 
typical  cases : 

Seven-year-old  girl,  illegitimate  child  of  a 
feeble-minded  woman  who  has  also  given 
birth  to  a colored  child,  now  ten  years  old. 
The  little  girl  cannot  be  left  at  home  to  grow 
up  with  the  negro  boy.  There  is  no  place 
to  keep  her  except  the  county  home. 

Feeble-minded  woman  of  26,  pregnant,  un- 
married, mother  dead,  father  in  jail  and 
nearest  other  relative  is  an  aunt  who  will  not 
help  her.  This  woman  is  now  living  with  an 
aged  couple  having  four  sons.  They  were 
unaware  of  her  condition  when  they  took  her 
in  and  gave  her  shelter,  but  are  now  anxious 
to  dispose  of  her. 

Man  of  30  and  woman  41.  They  live  with 
their  mother  who  is  76  years  old  and  very 
feeble  and  partially  blind.  She  has  strug- 
gled with  them  and  cared  for  them  since 
birth.  They  are  absolutely  without  means 
of  livelihood  and  are  charges  upon  the  philan- 
thropic societies  of  the  community.  The 
mother  is  too  old  to  work  for  them  and  is 
afraid  to  live  alone  with  them  any  longer. 

Woman  of  35.  She  lived  with  her  husband 
a short  time,  and  has  stayed  with  him  off 
and  on  since.  Of  recent  years  she  has  spent 
most  of  her  time  at  the  county  home,  where 
she  creates  a continual  disturbance,  quarrel- 
ing with  the  inmates  and  breaking  out  the 
window  lights.  The  superintendent  suspects 
her  of  immorality  with  various  inmates. 
She  is  now  the  mother  of  a negro  child. 

Boy  12  years  old.  He  has  wild  spells 
almost  daily  when  his  foster-parents  can  do 
nothing  with  him.  Their  lives  are  in  danger 
from  his  violence  and  their  nerves  shattered. 
He  has  attacked  them  with  an  ax,  a mattock, 
and  with  sticks  and  stones. 

Thirteen-year-old  boy.  His  mother  is  dead 
and  his  father  has  two  other  small  children 
besides  this  defective  son  to  look  after.  The 
boy  has  fits  in  which  he  seems  to  be  danger- 
ous and  the  neighbors  are  afraid  that  he 
might  injure  some  of  their  children,  so  the 
father  is  compelled  to  stay  at  home  and  watch 
him.  The  father  has  no  way  of  making  a 
living  except  by  manual  labor. 

Nine-year-old  boy  in  orphanage.  The 
mother  is  a prostitute  and  syphilitic,  quarrel- 
some, dishonest  and  pauperized.  The  father 
was  also  syphilitic,  a drunkard,  said  to  be 
weak-minded.  He  deserted  his  family  often 
and  finally  drowned  himself  in  a well.  The 
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TRUSTEES  OF  NEW  TRAINING 
SCHOOL  IN  EAST  APPOINTED 


Governor  Morrison  last  month  appointed 
the  members  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
Eastern  Carolina  Industrial  Training  School 
for  Boys  which  was  established  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  1923.  The  five  trustees 
are : J.  C.  Braswell  of  Rocky  Mount,  It.  T. 
Fountain  of  Rocky  Mount,  Dr.  C.  F.  Stros- 
nider  of  Goldsboro,  Wilson  Lamb  of  William- 
ston,  and  S.  C.  Sitterson  of  Kinston. 

Provision  for  the  establishment  of  a train- 
ing school  for  delinquent  white  boys  in  East- 
ern North  Carolina,  similar  to  the  Jackson 
Training  School  at  Concord,  was  made  in  a 
measure  introduced  in  the  last  Legislature  by 
Representative  R.  T.  Fountain  of  Edgecombe. 
An  initial  appropriation  of  $50,000  was  made 
for  purchasing  the  site  and  erecting  buildings 
and  $10,000  for  support  and  maintenance. 
This  institution  will  admit  boys  under  eight- 
een years  old,  whereas  the  age  limit  at  the 
Jackson  Training  School  is  sixteen. 

The  law  states  that  the  location  of  the 
institution  shall  be  in  Eastern  North  Caro- 
lina “not  farther  west  than  twenty. miles  of 
the  main  line  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  Rail- 
road.” It  is  thought  that  the  trustees  will 
meet  in  the  near  future  to  decide  upon  a site. 


CONTRACT  LET  FOR  COLORED 
TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS 


On  January  4 the  contract  was  let  by  the 
trustees  for  the  first  group  of  buildings  of 
the  Morrison  Training  School,  the  negro  re- 
formatory for  boys  to  be  erected  by  the  State. 
The  Pickler-Lampley  Company  of  Aberdeen 
was  the  lowest  of  four  bidders  for  the  general 
contract  while  the  Raleigh  Iron  Works  will 
put  in  the  heating,  the  cost,  including  the 
heating,  to  be  $26,000.  Linthicum  and  Lintlii- 
cum,  of  Raleigh,  are  the  architects. 

The  contract  calls  for  a two-story  brick 
main  building  and  two  smaller  wooden  build- 
ings, one  to  contain  the  school  and  the  other 
the  dining-room  and  kitchen. 

A tractor  has  been  purchased  and  the  400- 
acre  site  near  Rockingham  is  being  cleared 
under  the  direction  of  the  business  manager. 
J.  S.  Braswell,  former  chief  of  police  of 
Hamlet.  A committee  composed  of  Mrs.  Kate 
Burr  Johnson,  Commissioner  of  Public  Wel- 
fare, and  J.  J,  Blair  will  go  to  Richmond 
County  soon  with  the  architects  to  decide 
where  the  first  buildings  are  to  be  placed. 


boy  has  a terrible  temper,  has  thrown  a 
knife  at  other  children  several  times,  and  is 
constant  source  of  irritation,  incessantly 
unruly  and  disobedient,  not  hesitating  to  use 
violence  when  crossed  in  the  slightest  way. 

Girl  of  fifteen.  The  mother  is  a prostitute 
and  has  served  many  sentences  in  jail  for 
keeping  a brothel.  She  is  an  illegitimate 
child  of  an  illegitimate.  The  father  has 
fallen  to  the  depths  of  drink  and  immorality. 
The  child  herself  is  foolishly  disobedient, 
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IMPOSTORS  ASK  FUNDS  FOR 
NON-EXISTENT  “CHARITIES” 

JMayors  of'  North  Carolina  Cities  Warned 
by  State  Board  to  bo  Careful  in 
Granting  Licenses 

Recently  several  people,  white  and  colored, 
have  been  traveling  over  North  Carolina 
soliciting  funds  for  so-called  charitable  causes 
which  exist  only  as  means  of  support  for  the 
solicitors,  according  to  information  gathered 
by  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public 
Welfare  which  has  sent  out  letters  to  the 
mayors  of  towns  in  the  State,  advising  them 
to  be  on  the  look-out  for  these  impostors. 

This  letter  states  that  there  is  a negro 
woman  who  is  begging  for  money  for  a school 
in  Alexander  County  that  has  no  existence 
whatsoever  outside  her  imagination.  Stu- 
dents of  one  college  gave  her  a hundred 
dollars  for  her  fictitious  institution.  Others 
contributed  funds  sufficient  to  purchase  a set 
of  false  teeth  for  her.  This  woman  is  said 
to  have  rather  a wide  reputation,  having  ex- 
tracted goodly  sums  from  people  in  the  North 
for  the  purpose  of  “educating  her  race  in 
North  Carolina.” 

There  is  also  a colored  Reverend  who  is 
soliciting  funds  for  a high  school  in  South 
Carolina  of  which  the  S.  C.  Board  of  Educa- 
tion knows  nothing. 

The  letter  sent  to  the  mayors  by  the  Board 
of  Public  Welfare  reads  in  part  as  follows: 

“The  majority  of  white  people  who  solicit 
do  not  ask  for  funds  for  schools,  but  for 
dependent  orphan  children.  This  seems  to  be 
the  best  way  of  reaching  the  hearts  of  the 
public.  Two  preachers  have  been  going  over 
the  State  asking  for  money  for  an  orphanage 
that  does  not  exist.  The  only  tangible  evi- 
dence of  truth  in  the  recommendations  they 
present  is  the  fact  that  they  own  some  land. 
Upon  investigation,  it  was  found  that  they 
owned  eight  lots  in  a new  surburban  develop- 
ment for  which  they  had  paid  $24. 

“May  we  urge  you  and  your  police  force 
to  be  extremely  careful  in  the  permissions 
that  are  granted  for  the  solicitation  of  funds. 
In  case  you  are  in  doubt  as  to  the  worthiness 
of  these  people,  we  shall  be  very  glad  to  give 
you  any  information  we  have  and  to  investi- 
gate any  case.” 


LEXINGTON  CHOSEN  AS  SITE 
JUNIOR  ORDER’S  ORPHANAGE 

The  new  orphanage  to  be  erected  in  North 
Carolina  by  the  Junior  Order  of  United 
American  Mechanics  will  be  located  at  Lex- 
inglon,  according  to  decision  recently  an- 
nounced by  .T.  I).  Tunison,  chairman  of  the 
National  Site  Committee.  Forty  other  com- 
munities in  the  State  offered  the  national 
organization  sites  for  the  location  of  the 
proposed  institution. 

Lexington  offered  1300  acres  of  line  farming 
land,  sewer  connections  and  public  support 
of  the  orphanage  school  on  the  same  basis 
that  the  county  schools  are  maintained.  The 
trad  is  about  a mile  south  of  the  city. 


AMERICAN  LEGION  HAS 
INTEREST  IN  ORPHANS 


Veterans  Adopt  Resolutions  Acknowl- 
edging Organization’s  Responsi- 
bility Towards  Dependents 


At  its  last  convention  in  San  Francisco, 
the  American  Legion  went  on  record  as  ac- 
knowledging its  responsibility  towards  de- 
pendent children.  The  Groups  Movements 
Committee  of  the  Child  Welfare  League  of 
America  reports  that  it  has  been  in  “close 
and  useful  contact”  with  the  Legion.  The 
following  resolution  was  adopted  by  the 
Legion  at  its  San  Francisco  convention  : 

“Whereas,  by  mandate  of  the  Fourth 
National  Convention  of  the  American  Legion, 
there  was  appointed  a National  Children's 
Welfare  Committee,  which  has  made  thor- 
ough investigation  into  this  subject  during 
the  past  year,  and  after  full  consideration 
have  made  certain  recommendations ; and 

“Whereas  the  American  Legion  since  its 
inception  has  been  working  for  better  citizen- 
ship and  to  that  end  desires  to  cooperate 
with  all  approved  public  and  private  agen- 
cies engaged  in  child  welfare  work : There- 

fore be  it 

“ Resolved . First.  That  The  American  Le- 
gion formally  acknowledge  its  duty  and  re- 
sponsibility toward  the  care,  education  and 
training  of  the  dependent  orphan  children  of 
all  service  men. 

“Second.  That  the  National  Children’s 
Welfare  Committee,  which  has  been  investi- 
gating this  subject  for  the  past  year,  be 
continued  for  the  coming  year  for  the  pur- 
pose of  completing  their  investigation  and 
carrying  on  this  work  under  the  direction  of 
the  National  Executive  Committee. 

“Third.  That  there  be  organized  in  each 
State  Department  a committee  to  be  known 
as  ‘The  Children’s  Welfare  Committee,’  which 
shall  cooperate  with  the  National  Children’s 
Welfare  Committee. 

“Fourth.  Whenever  conditions  permit,  the 
integrity  of  the  home  shall  be  maintained  in 
order  that  the  children  of  the  same  family 
be  kept  together  and  left  in  the  care  of  their 
own  mother,  and  to  this  end  we  recommend 
the  enactment  of  adequate  ‘mothers’  pension 
laws.’ 

“Fifth.  Where  it  is  impossible  for  children 
to  be  maintained  in  their  own  homes,  and 
after  most  careful  and  thorough  examination 
and  investigation  of  all  surrounding  circum- 
stances where  it  is  found  that  individual 
children  seem  adapted  and  appear  to  tit  into 
the  home  life  of  certain  families  who  desire 
to  care  for  them,  such  children  shall  be 
placed  in  foster  homes.  This  shall  be  done 
only  when  the  Legion  is  in  a position,  through 
local  posts  or  otherwise,  to  effectively  and 
carefully  follow  up  such  children  and  families 
and  thus  safeguard  their  welfare. 

“Sixth.  That  provision  l>e  made  for  Hie 
construction,  maintenance  and  operation  of 


ELIZABETH  CITY  NEGROES 
DO  NOTABLE  WELFARE  WORK 


They  Have  Their  Own  Organization  and 
Probation  Officer  Operating  Under 
The  County  Superintendent 

’The  negroes  of  Elizabeth  City  deserve  much 
credit  for  the  work  of  their  welfare  organiza- 
tion, which  began  its  activities  two  years  ago 
operating  under  the  county  superintendent 
and  board  of  public  welfare,  according  to 
Airs.  Anna  Lewis,  superintendent  of  public 
welfare  for  Pasquotank,  in  a story  appearing 
in  the  Elisabeth  City  Advance.  The  story 
continues : 

“The  officers  of  the  colored  organization 
are  Airs.  F.  4A7.  M.  Butler,  chairman ; Airs. 
J.  R.  Fleming,  secretary,  and  Mrs.  F.  C. 
Cooke,  treasurer.  Ellen  Dozier,  the  probation 
officer  under  the  direction  of  the  superin- 
tendent, has  done  notable  work,  among  the 
school  children,  says  Mrs.  Lewis.  The  negroes 
have  taken  entire  charge  of  their  own  charity 
work  and  have  not  called  on  the  welfare 
officer  except  in  one  case.  Sanitary  condi- 
tions in  negro  homes  have  been  improved, 
continues  Mrs.  Lewis ; the  children  have  been 
taught  to  grow  gardens,  several  juvenile  de- 
linquent cases  have  been  handled  out  of 
court.  ’Tim  negro  probation  officer  has  made 
quite  a name  for  herself,  and  usually  brings 
her  cases  to  a successful  conclusion,  having 
proved  herself  energetic  and  thoroughly  trust- 
worthy. 

“Following  is  a report  of  the  work  of  the 
colored  probation  officer  during  the  month  of 
November:  Number  of  children  entered  in 

school  as  a result  of  the  circulation  of  pam- 
phlets, 40 ; number  of  visits,  25 ; number  of 
investigations,  IS  ; number  of  cases  helped,  5 ; 
number  of  garments  donated,  S ; number  of 
meetings  held,  5 ; number  of  letters  written, 
4 ; number  of  Thanksgiving  packages  dis- 
tributed. 50 ; disbursements  for  the  month, 
$18.” 


regional  home  schools  that  may  be  used  as 
clearing  houses  to  take  care  of  children  who 
cannot  he  cared  for  in  their  own  homes  and 
foster  homes  or  in  other  ways  provided,  the 
establishment  of  such  regional  home  schools 
to  be  fostered  by  the  Legion  and  carried  on 
either  by  the  individual  departments  or  by 
groups  of  departments  as  the  needs  develop 
and  funds  are  made  available.  That  such 
regional  home  schools  bo  organized  on  what 
is  generally  known  as  the  ‘cottage  plan’  and 
in  line  with  the  best  practice  and  experience 
governing  the  organization  and  construction 
of  such  cottage  homes. 

“Seventh.  The  National  Children’s  Wel- 
fare Committee  be  empowered  t‘o  accept  and 
use  all  contributions,  money,  land,  service  and 
other  gifts  for  these  purposes:  Provided, 

however,  that  the  acceptance  of  gifts  and 
contributions  does  not  limit  the  American 
Legion  and  Hie  use  thereof  against  the  best 
interests  of  the  children  to  he  served. 

“Respectfully  submitted, 

“ I NTKItN  A l,  ( ) KG  ANIMATIONS  COM  MITTKK.” 
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LAME  CHILD  RUNS  AND 
RELATIVES  PRAISE  GOD 


Welfare  Superintendent  for  Yance 
Has  Carried  All  of  County’s  Crip- 
pled Children  to  Hospital 


A little  boy  whose  knee  had  been  sadly 
twisted  by  tuberculosis  and  who  had  hobbled 
most  of  his  life  on  a crutch  jumps  from  an 
automobile,  his  crutch  discarded,  his  leg 
straightened,  and  runs  to  the  arms  of  his 
joyful  mother  while  his  grandmother  cries 
in  thankfulness,  “Praise  the  Lord ! Praise 
His  Name ! It’s  the  answer  to  my  prayer !” 

A miracle?  Perhaps — but  a miracle  of 
science  and  one  bringing  almost  as  much 
happiness  to  the  little  hoy  now  wearing  an 
orthopedic  brace  and  to  his  family  as  if  it 
had  been  effected  by  special  dispensation 
from  heaven.  And  who  is  responsible?  The 
North  Carolina  Orthopedic  Hospital  at  Gas- 
tonia where  the  child  was  treated ; Mrs. 
W.  B.  Waddill,  the  beloved  superintendent 
of  public  welfare  for  Vance  County,  who 
found  the  little  cripple  and  took  him  there ; 
and  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public 
Welfare  which  took  the  State-wide  census  of 
crippled  children  and,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Orthopedic  Hospital,  arranged  the  clinics 
where  they  might  be  examined. 

This  touching  case  is  only  one  of  the 
eighteen  which  Mrs.  Waddill  has  carried 
from  Vance  County  to  the  Orthopedic  Hos- 
pital. So  far  as  is  known,  Mrs.  Waddill  is 
the  first  superintendent  of  public  welfare  in 
North  Carolina  who  has  taken  to  the  State 
Hospital  all  of  the  crippled  children  in  her 
county  whom  the  chief  surgeon  examined  at 
a clinic  and  declared  could  be  benefited  by 
treatment  at  the  hospital.  The  last  of  Mrs. 
Waddill’s  eighteen  came  home  from  the  hos- 
pital Christmas. 

“The  improvement  has  been  simply  won- 
derful,” Mrs.  Waddill  says.  She  mentions 
especially  the  case  of  a twelve-year-old  girl 
whose  knee  was  so  badly  twisted  that  her 
foot  almost  touched  her  thigh  and  who  hadn’t 
walked  since  she  was  five;  but  whose  leg  is 
now  straight  and,  although  her  knee  can 
never  be  flexible,  who  limps  scarcely  at  all. 

Mrs.  Waddill  carried  sixteen  crippled  chil- 
dren to  the  Orthopedic  Hospital  at  one  time. 
The  pathetic  troop  attracted  much  sympa- 
( Continued  on  page  4) 


STATISTICS  ABOUT  COUNTY 
WELFARE  OFFICERS  IN  N.  C. 


A chart  in  the  office  of  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare 
shows  the  following  facts  regarding 
county  superintendents  of  public  wel- 
fare in  North  Carolina: 

There  are  44  whole-time  superin- 
tendents. 

There  are  9 part  time  superintendents. 

Thirty-five  have  attended  college. 

Twenty-six  hold  college  degrees. 

Thirty  have  been  teachers. 

Three  are  ministers. 

Thirty-seven  years  plus  is  the  average 
age. 

Thirty-eight  are  married. 

Fifty-one  are  church  members. 

Forty-five  are  regular  attendants  at 
Sunday  School. 

Thirty-nine  are  actively  engaged  in 
church  or  Sunday  School  work. 

Twenty-eight  report  special  com- 
munity service  prior  to  public  welfare 
work,  such  as  Red  Cross,  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
Boy  and  Girl  Scouts,  Health  work,  Pa- 
rent-Teacher Association,  Woman’s 
Club,  Kiwanis  Club,  etc. 


'EPILEPSY’S  CAUSE  NOT 
KNOWN’— DR.  JORDAN 


Physician  in  Charge  of  Colony  at 
State  Hospital  Says  Epileptics 
Present  Grave  Problem 


By  DR.  THOMAS  M.  JORDAN 

Even  expert  professional  observation  does 
not  yet  answer  that  constant  query  of  the 
layman,  what  causes  epilepsy?  Perhaps  the 
person  is  not  yet  born  who  will  be  able  to 
reveal  in  understandable  terms  the  cause  of 
true  epilepsy.  By  true  epilepsy  is  meant  that 
form  of  disorder  wherein  there  is  seizure  with 
convulsion  and  with  the  attendant  sequellae 
manifest,  without  any  physical  difference  in 
the  brain  of  the  epileptic  from  that  of  the 
normal  person. 

Up  to  now,  from  all  research  and  investi- 
gation, no  outstanding  difference  in  structure 
of  the  brain  has  been  established  to  connect 
(Continued  on  page  4) 


THOUSANDS  OF  DOLLARS 
LOST  TO  THE  COUNTIES 


Lack  of  Supervision  of  Administra- 
tion of  Poor  Funds  Means  Great 

Waste,  Says  Mr.  Brown 

“Thousands  of  dollars  are  lost  to  the  coun- 
ties of  North  Carolina  annually  because  of 
lack  of  proper  supervision  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  their  poor  funds,”  declares  Roy 
M.  Brown,  of  the  staff  of  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  and  Public  Welfare. 

In  support  of  this  statement  Mr.  Brown 
cites  the  case  of  one  county  where  several 
persons  who  were  receiving  financial  aid  from 
the  county  were  discovered  to  be  either  dead 
or  moved  elsewhere.  But  the  money  was 
being  passed  out  just  the  same.  One  man 
on  the  county’s  poor  list  had  been  dead  six 
months ; another  had  been  out  of  North  Caro- 
lina several  years ; a third  was  drawing  a 
fair  salary  as  a clerk  in  a store.  It  was  re- 
ported that  a rich  and  influential  man  was 
collecting  the  money  for  these  persons,  as 
well  as  that  for  another  who  was  a tenant 
on  his  land. 

In  another  county  where  the  supervision 
of  outdoor  relief  was  recently  given  to  the 
superintendent  of  public  welfare,  this  officer 
had  the  names  of  thirteen  persons  struck 
from  the  county  list,  as  he  found  they  were 
not  entitled  to  such  aid.  Among  these,  one 
had  been  dead  five  years ; another  had  been 
dead  one  year ; and  still  another  had  lived 
for  five  years  in  a town  outside  the  county. 

There  is  a growing  disposition  to  give  the 
supervision  of  the  county  poor  funds  to  the 
superintendent  of  public  welfare,  according 
to  Mr.  Brown.  The  1919  law  states  that  the 
county  superintendent  of  public  welfare  shall 
have,  under  the  control  of  the  county  com- 
missioners, the  care  and  supervision  of  the 
poor,  and  shall  administer  the  poor  funds. 
Mr.  Brown  suggests  that  vouchers  for 
amounts  spent  in  outdoor  poor  relief  in  a 
county  pass  through  the  hands  of  the  local 
welfare  officer  and  that  he  be  required  to  get 
receipts  from  the  people  for  whom  the  money 
is  intended.  In  this  way,  Mr.  Brown  thinks, 
much  of  the  present  waste  and  leakage  in 
administration  of  poor  funds  in  this  State 
may  be  checked. 
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THE  CHURCH’S  PART 


Uncle  Remus  emphatically  declared  that  he 
didn’t  “want  ter  git  mixed  up  with  no  women 
ner  preachers.”  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  any 
one  interested  in  public  welfare  work  does 
not  share  Uncle  Remus’  antipathy  for  the 
ladies  and  the  cloth,  as  this  is  work  of  a 
sort  in  which  one  is  mighty  apt  to  get  mixed 
up  with  them. 

Both  women  and  preachers  have  special 
interest  in  public  welfare  work.  This  has 
been  abundantly  evidenced  in  the  case  of  the 
women  by  the  support  which  their  organiza- 
tions in  this  State  have  given  public  wel- 
fare. And  the  increasing  active  support  of 
the  preachers  and  their  congregations  shown 
in  indorsement  of  the  work  by  two  religious 
denominations  in  North  Carolina  last  year 
has  been  noted  by  public  welfare  officials 
with  much  gratification.  However,  it  had 
been  assumed  that  the  State’s  charitable  work 
had  the  endorsement  of  its  ministers. 

But  the  fact  that  this  support  is  becoming 
more  active  among  church  people  is  as  it 
should  be.  Although  it  is  under  the  charge 
of  the  State,  public  welfare  is  fundamentally 
the  church’s  business,  too.  Church  and  State 
(terrifying  juxtaposition  of  words  in 
America!)  need  have  no  fear  of  joining 
hands  in  charity. 

Really,  public  welfare  when  conscientiously 
carried  on  is  religion  in  action,  religion  in  the 
field.  And  the  religion  exemplified  by  the 
Founder  of  Christianity  was  primarily 
active.  One  of  His  disciples,  too,  defined 
true  religion  as  (in  addition  to  purity  of  the 
individual  inner  life)  “to  visit  the  father- 
less and  widows  in  their  affliction,”  which  is 
certainly  a very  specific  part  of 'public  wel- 
fare work,  i.  e.,  the  care  of  the  State’s  de- 
pendent and  neglected  children  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  Mothers’  Aid.  Indeed,  unless 
public  welfare  has  behind  it  a spirit  which 
is,  broadly  speaking,  religious  in  its  sincere 
desire  to  relieve  the  unfortunate,  it  cannot 
hope  for  the  full  measure  of  success  that  it 
should  attain. 

Of  all  the  activities  of  the  State,  none  has 
more  rightful  claim  upon  the  hearts  of  the 
religious  people  of  North  Carolina  than  has 


the  public  welfare  work.  And  not  only  upon 
their  hearts,  but  upon  their  heads.  The  sen- 
timental appeal  is  good,  perhaps,  necessary 
sometimes,  and  always  effective;  but  the  in- 
telligent appeal  must  go  with  it.  The  State 
Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare  is 
trying  to  make  its  work  for  the  unfortunate 
people  of  North  Carolina  first  of  all  intelli- 
gent, rather  than  sentimental.  It  is  trying 
to  emphasize  especially  the  importance  of 
prevention  rather  than  palliation,  however 
much  palliative  charity  may  gratify  the  indi- 
vidual who  bestows  it. 

There  are  many  ways  in  which  the  church 
people  in  North  Carolina  can  aid  the  public 
welfare  work.  Specifically,  they  can  give  the 
work  in  their  counties  their  support ; see  that 
the  county  has  a superintendent  of  public 
welfare  and  that  the  officer  is  well  qualified 
to  perform  his  duties.  They  can  look  to  the 
improvement  of  conditions  in  their  county 
prison  systems.  By  their  interest,  they  can 
strengthen  their  juvenile  courts.  They  can 
familiarize  themselves  with  the  State  pro- 
gram. Such  familiarity  will  do  much  to 
allign  the  social  service  programs  of  their 
own  churches  with  the  public  welfare  pro- 
gram of  the  State ; will  avoid  unnecessary 
duplication  of  effort  and  will  increase  effec- 
tive cooperation  between  agencies  that  are 
all  working  for  the  same  end — less  misery, 
more  hope ; a stronger  State  and  a happier 
people. 


SUGGESTED  READING 


There  are  a number  of  periodicals  which 
people  who  are  interested  in  public  welfare 
work  in  North  Carolina  will  find  interesting 
and  helpful.  The  Progress  makes  the  fol- 
lowing recommendations  to  those  who  wish 
to  increase  their  knowledge  of  the  general 
field  of  social  work : 

The  Journal  of  Social  Forces.  Published 
every  two  months  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  with  Dr.  Howard  W.  Odum,  director 
of  the  School  of  Public  Welfare  there,  its 
managing  editor.  This  is  one  of  the  best 
periodicals  in  the  country  devoted  to  the 
discussion  of  social  problems.  It  is  especially 
notable  in  being  a magazine  of  really  first 
order  published  in  the  South.  Although  its 
articles  are  not  limited  in  application  to  any 
locality,  naturally  the  social  worker  in  North 
Carolina  is  more  apt  to  find  in  The  Journal 
than  in  other  magazines  discussion  which 
will  apply  to  problems  in  this  State.  The 
Journal  is  strongly  recommended.  No  intelli- 
gent person  in  North  Carolina  interested  in 
the  improvement  of  the  State’s  social  condi- 
tions should  neglect  reading  it. 

Mental  Hygiene.  Published  quarterly  by 
the  National  Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene, 
Inc.,  at  370  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York  City. 
This  publication  is  intensely  interesting.  Its 
articles  are  of  high  standard  and  are  usually 
written  by  professional  people  who  know 
what  they  are  talking  about.  The  layman, 
ns  well  ns  the  specialist  in  mental  disorders, 
may  read  it  with  profit. 


The  Family.  Published  monthly  by  the 
American  Association  for  Organizing  Family 
Social  Work,  at  130  East  22d  Street,  New, 
York  City.  As  the  name  implies,  this  publi- 
cation is  especially  devoted  to  discussion  of 
various  aspects  of  family  case  work. 

The  American  Journal  of  Sociology.  The 
official  organ  of  the  American  Sociological 
Society,  published  bi-monthly  by  The  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  Press,  5773  Ellis  Avenue, 
Chicago.  Its  articles  are  written  by  students 
of  society  as  well  as  practical  social  workers. 

The  Prison  World.  Published  monthly  at 
Barristers’  Hall,  Boston,  by  the  Massachu- 
setts Prison  Association.  This  is  a small 
four-page  paper,  but  it  has  quite  a lot  of  in- 
teresting information  in  regard  to  prison 
conditions  throughout  the  country,  and  sug- 
gestions for  their  remedy. 

Special  bulletins  issued  from  time  to  time 
by  the  National  Committee  on  Prisons  and 
Prison  Labor  at  Broadway  at  116th  Street, 
New  York  City,  are  also  recommended. 

Bulletin  of  the  Child  Welfare  League  of 
America,  issued  monthly  by  the  League  at 
130  East  22d  Street,  New  York  City,  and 
other  special  publications  which  the  League 
distributes.  As,  of  course,  is  evident,  the 
League  is  especially  concerned  with  the  wel- 
fare of  the  dependent,  delinquent  and  neg- 
lected child. 

The  Survey.  Published  semi-monthly  at 
112  East  19th  Street,  New  York.  The  names 
of  some  of  its  regular  departments  illustrate 
the  character  of  the  magazine:  The  Common 
Welfare,  Communities,  Health,  Social  Prac- 
tice, Education,  Industries,  Social  Studies, 
Social  Work  Shoptalk. 


N.  C.  AMERICAN  LEGION  NOW 
PLANS  CHILD  WELFARE  WORK 


The  county  will  be  the  unit  of  organiza- 
tion in  the  child  welfare  work  to  be  carried 
on  by  the  North  Carolina  Department  of  the 
American  Legion,  according  to  a letter  from 
Robert  E.  Denny,  of  Greensboro,  to  Miss  Mary 
G.  Sliotwell,  of  the  bureau  of  child  welfare 
of  the  State  Board.  As  was  stated  in  the 
January  Progress,  the  American  Legion 
adopted  quite  a comprehensive  program  of 
activities  for  child  welfare  at  its  last  con- 
vention at  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  Denny  writes : 

“The  Forty’n  Eight,  the  side  degree,  or  you 
might  say  the  ‘playground’  of  the  Legion,  has 
taken  for  its  particular  work  the  child  wel- 
fare work  of  the  American  Legion.  Plans  for 
its  activity  along  this  line 'have  not  been 
thoroughly  worked  out,  as  this  decision  was 
made  only  at  the  recent  national  convention 
held  at  San  Francisco.  The  general  plan  of 
the  Forty’n  Eight  is  to  have  a Voiture  Locale 
in  eacli  county,  drawing  its  membership  from 
all  of  the  posts  of  the  Legion  in  that  county. 
Such  an  organization,  ns  you  see,  is  admira- 
bly adapted  for  welfare  work  and  should  be 
able  to  properly  cooperate  with  our  State 
Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare.” 


NOTICE  TO  EDITORS 

All  material  in  the  Public  Welfare 
Progress  is  released  to  the  press  upon 
receipt 
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MISREPRESENTATION  OF 
CHILD  LABOR  IN  STATE 


Magazine  Article  Does  Not  Give 
Whole  Truth  About  Conditions  in 
N.  C.,  Commissioner  Says 

“It  is  true,  but  it  is  not  the  whole  truth 
and  it  creates  an  entirely  false  impression,” 
declares  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Welfare 
in  commenting  on  a paragraph  regarding 
child  labor  conditions  in  North  Carolina, 
which  appears  in  the  February  Pictorial 
Review.  Accompanying  an  article  on  .child 
labor  by  Senator  Medill  McCormick,  a two 
column  box  headed  “Facts  You  Should  Know 
About  Child  Labor,”  included  the  following 
paragraph  on  North  Carolina : 

“Do  you  know  that  in  North  Carolina  boys 
may  enter  the  mills  at  12,  and  boys  and 
girls  between  14  and  16  may  be  employed 
eleven  hours  a day.” 

“Boys  under  14  may  work  in  the  mills  in 
North  Carolina,  under  certain  conditions,” 
Mrs.  Johnson  says,  “but  under  the  law  per- 
mits can  be  given  them  only  during  school 
vacations  and  under  a ruling  of  the  Child 
Welfare  Commission  they  are  given  only 
for  employment  eight  hours  a day.  These 
conditions,  however,  are  not  mentioned  in 
the  magazine  article. 

“The  law  in  North  Carolina  fixes  the  em- 
ployment of  children  between  14  and  16  years 
old  at  60  hours  a week,  and  when  they  are 
worked  11  hours  a day  they  must  be  given 
a half  holiday  on  Saturdays. 

“There  is  argument  enough  for  child  labor 
laws  without  misrepresenting  the  facts  or 
stating  them  only  partially,”  the  Commis- 
sioner declared. 

Senator  McCormick  is  sponsor  for  the 
proposed  child  labor  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution which,  if  passed,  will  give  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  not  the  individual 
states  the  regulation  of  child  labor.  The 
figures  quoted  in  regard  to  North  Carolina  in 
The  Pictorial  Review  are  taken  from  reports 
of  the  Children’s  Bureau  of  the  Department 
of  Labor  at  Washington. 


Current  Issue  of  The  World’s  Work 
Carries  a Picture  of  Commissioner 


The  February  issue  of  The  World's  Work, 
in  its  department  headed  “The  March  of 
Events”  carries  a picture  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Public  Welfare  for  North  Carolina 
with  the  following  legend : 

“The  first  woman  Commissioner  of  Public 
Welfare  for  any  State  selected  to  fill  that 
position  for  North  Carolina  in  July,  1921,  not 
for  reasons  of  political  acceptability,  but  be- 
cause a unanimity  of  opinion  found  her  fit- 
test for  the  post.  She  has  been  notably  able 
in  finding  solutions  to  the  problems  that 
throng  her  field.” 

Some  months  ago  The  Woman  Citizen  car- 
ried a thousand-word  article  on  Mrs.  John- 
son, illustrated  with  a photograph. 


MUST  TREAT  CAUSES 


“The  fact  is  we  will  never  make  any 
real  progress  in  reducing  crime  till  we 
survey  the  whole  subject  scientifically 
and  treat  the  causes.  What  they  are  we 
already  know  — economic  conditions 
and,  still  more  important,  pathological 
conditions  at  least  partly  based  on  eco- 
nomic factors.  In  the  end  we  shall  prob- 
ably have  to  treat  the  conditions  which 
make  criminals  with  the  same  drastic 
energy  we  have  applied  to  the  victims 
of  these  circumstances.” 

— Judge  Louis  D.  Gibbs  in 
The  N.  Y.  World. 


ONE  COUNTY  HOME  FOR  TWO 
COUNTIES  AND  $929  SAVED 


By  transfering  its  poor  to  the  Watauga 
County  Home,  thus  making  one  institution 
serve  two  counties,  Avery  County  in  eight 
months  has  saved  $929.30  in  expenditure  for 
poor  relief,  according  to  Roy  M.  Brown,  head 
of  the  bureau  of  institutional  supervision  of 
the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. As  was  recently  stated  in  the  Progress, 
this  action  by  Avery  County  is  the  nearest 
approach  yet  made  in  the  State  towards  tak- 
ing advantage  of  the  act  passed  by  the 
General  Assembly  of  1923,  allowing  two  or 
more  counties  to  unite  in  building  a district 
hospital  home  to  take  the  place  of  individual 
county  homes. 

Before  the  transfer  was  made,  the  average 
daily  number  of  inmates  cared  for  by  the 
Avery  County  Home  during  the  year  1922 
was  9 with  a total  cost  of  $1,858.10  to  the 
county  and  with  nothing  spent  on  outside 
poor  relief,  according  to  a report  received  by 
Mr.  Brown.  The  first  of  April,  1923,  the 
transfer  to  the  Watauga  Plome  was  made. 
The  average  number  of  paupers  so  cared  for 
until  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year.  November 
30,  was  8.  The  total  cost  of  poor  relief  to 
the  county  was  $928.80,  including  $50.80  spent 
for  outside  aid.  The  saving  to  the  county 
for  eight  months  was,  therefore,  $929.30. 

This  clearly  illustrates  the  economy  of  a 
county  combining  with  others  in  institutional 
care  of  paupers.  Together  with  that  of  in- 
creased efficiency,  this  was  the  idea  behind 
the  support  given  by  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  and  Public  Welfare  to  the  bill  au- 
thorizing district  hospital  homes. 


Compulsory  Attendance  Law  Upheld 
By  Franklin  County  Superior  Court 


The  compulsory  school  attendance  law 
came  up  for  the  first  time  recently  in  Supe- 
rior Court  in  Franklin  County,  and  was  up- 
held. Four  defendants  were  found  guilty 
and  judgment  imposed  for  keeping  their  chil- 
dren from  school  without  a permit  from  the 
welfare  officer. 


WELFARE  OFFICERS  ARE 
ENFORCING  TRUANT  LAW 


Superintendents  in  48  Counties  Re- 
port 121  Prosecutions  for  Violation 
in  a Single  Month 


In  proof  that  the  compulsory  school  at- 
tendance law  is  being  carefully  enforced  by 
superintendents  of  public  welfare  in  a num- 
ber of  counties  in  North  Carolina,  the  Com- 
missioner of  Public  Welfare,  speaking  on 
truancy  recently  before  the  Educational  and 
Social  Service  departments  of  the  Raleigh 
Woman’s  Club,  declared  that  in  a single 
month  public  welfare  superintendents  in  48 
counties  had  reported  to  the  State  office  121 
prosecutions  for  violation  of  this  law. 

The  compulsory  school  attendance  law, 
which  had  been  on  the  statute  books  for 
some  time,  developed  its  first  teeth  in  1919 
when  the  General  Assembly  made  the  county 
superintendent  of  public  welfare  the  officer 
responsible  for  its  enforcement,  Mrs.  Johnson 
told  the  club  women.  She  said  that  Mitchell 
County  has  gone  farther  than  any  other  in 
the  State  in  regard  to  compulsory  school  at- 
tendance, its  representative  in  the  last  Legis- 
lature getting  a bill  through  making  the  age 
limit,  in  Mitchell  sixteen  instead  of  fourteen, 
as  it  is  elsewhere,  and  making  the  office 
of  superintendent  of  public  welfare  in  that 
county  compulsory  in  order  that  the  law 
might  be  enforced. 

Several  cities  in  the  State  have  their  own 
truant  officers  in  addition  to  the  county 
superintendent  of  public  welfare,  the  Com- 
missioner stated,  a necessity  in  towns  of 
5,000  or  over.  Mrs.  Johnson  mentioned  More- 
head  as  the  smallest  town  now  employing  its 
special  truant  officer. 

Now  that  North  Carolina  has  this  law  and 
the  machinery  for  its  enforcement,  isaid  Mrs. 
Johnson,  it  is  time  to  turn  attention  to  the 
human  side  of  truancy  in  trying  to  discover 
its  cause  in  the  child  and  the  root  of  the 
necessity  of  having  to  appeal  to  law  to  make 
him  attend  school.  The  Commissioner  stated 
that  reasons  for  truancy  may  be  divided  into 
those  outside  and  inside  the  school.  In  the 
first  division  there  is  indifference  and  igno- 
rance of  parents,  poverty  and  physical  disa- 
bility ; in  the  latter  the  misplacement  of  the 
child,  most  often  because  of  retarded  men- 
tality, the  child’s  consequent  discouragement, 
and  also  lack  of  interest  and  initiative  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher. 

Mrs.  Johnson  dwelt  especially  on  mental 
defectiveness  and  retardation  in  relation  to 
truancy.  In  many  cases,  she  said,  the  truant 
is  apt  to  be  defective  mentally,  and  conse- 
quently maladjusted  in  his  work  which  he 
seeks  to  escape,  generally  becoming  later  a 
delinquent. 

In  this  statement  Mrs.  Johnson  was  sup- 
ported by  Mrs.  Kemp  P.  Neal,  the  truant 
officer  for  the  Raleigh  schools. 
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EPILEPSY’S  CAUSE  NOT 

KNOWN’— DR.  JORDAN 

(Continued  from  page  1) 
with  essential  epilepsy  any  relation  of  cause 
and  effect. 

On  my  recent  visit  to  Craig  Colony,  the  in- 
stitution for  the  care,  schooling  and  treatment 
of  the  epileptic  for  the  state  of  New  York, 
there  were  placed  at  my  disposal  more  than 
one  hundred  specimens  of  the  brain  of  the 
epileptic  for  examination.  I did  not  have 
the  time,  even  if  I could  have  relied  upon 
my  own  anatomical  acumen,  to  examine  the 
specimens,  but  accepted  the  record  of  the 
dissections,  and  the  statement  of  the  ex- 
aminer that  there  was  no  outstanding  differ- 
ence in  the  brain  of  the  true  epileptic  and 
that  of  the  normal  individual. 

It  is  common  knowledge,  however,  that 
there  are  many  so-called  epilepsies  associated 
with  gross  organic  brain  defect.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  any  number  of  cases 
of  similar  gross  organic  brain  defect,  that 
do  not  have  so-called  epilepsy.  There  are  ap- 
proximately but  live  per  cent  of  the  many 
thousands  of  soldiers  who  received  serious 
brain  injuries  during  the  World  War,  who 
subsequently  developed  seizures.  Though  no 
one  is  yet  able  to' locate  and  tell  us  the  cause 
of  epilepsy,  we  should  not  be  discouraged  in 
an  effort  to  discover  the  real  cause  of  true 
epilepsy  and  provide  the  remedy  therefor, 
because  less  than  half  a century  ago  we  were 
almost  in  as  sad  a plight  in  regard  to  typhoid 
fever  and  diphtheria,  and  before  Jenner’s 
day  in  a worse  situation  with  that  death 
dealing  visitor,  small-pox.  Much  research 
must  still  be  done  to  determine,  if  possible, 
whether  other  factors  than  the  seat  of  the 
central  nervous  system  are  involved  in  the 
production  of  epileptiform  phenomena. 

Quoting  from  childhood’s  memory  of  hid- 
ing and  finding  the  switch,  “we  may  be  cold 
as  ice  or  we  may  be  burning  up.”  Yet  we 
are  uncertain  of  our  ground,  but  we  are  in- 
tensely interested  in  the  game.  The  epileptic 
switch  may  be  discovered  in  hyper  or  hypo- 
secretion  or  hyper  or  hypo-excretion  fields  yet 
not  fully  explored,  but  daily  ripening  to  the 
scythe  of  research  and  investigation.  The 
treatment  like  the  disease  is  still  afield  and 
not  yet  ripened  to  the  reaper.  No  specific  has 
yet  been  found  and  will  not  be  until  the 
cause  of  the  malady  is  definitely  determined. 
Many  drugs  have  been  tried,  and  perhaps  as 
much  harm  as  good  has  been  accomplished 
by  the  use  of  drugs.  In  this  age  drugs  di- 
rected toward  other  anatomical  regions  of 
the  body  than  the  brain  are  being  urged  and 
are  used. 

The  efficacy  and  achievement  of  such  a 
line  of  treatment  is  still  an  unknown  quan- 
tity. Perhaps  a neglected  treatment  in  too 
many  cases  is  what  for  want  of  a better  name 
we  might  call  social-occupational-educational 
treatment ; and  this  is  the  State’s  problem, 
and  of  this  problem  one  may  speak  with  a 
greater  degree  of  certainty,  and  no  one  at  all 
conversant  with  the  epileptic  and  his  affliction 


200,000  CHILDREN  PASSED 

THROUGH  COURTS  IN  1923 


Seventy-five  Per  Cent  Placed  on  Probation 
and  of  These  80  Per  Cent  Made 
Good,  it  is  Said 


Approximately  200,000  children,  under  18 
years  of  age,  passed  through  the  courts  of 
the  United  States  during  the  past  year,  ac- 
cording to  recent  figures  compiled  by  the 
National  Probation  Association.  In  the  juve- 
nile courts  where  probation  officers  are  em- 
ployed, more  than  75  per  cent  of  the  children 
were  placed  on  probation,  given  an  oppor- 
tunity under  proper  supervision  to  demon- 
strate the  fact  that  they  were  not  basically 
bad.  Eighty  per  cent  of  these  children  placed 
on  probation  made  good,  the  Association  re- 
port states. 

Greater  progress  in  the  development  of 
juvenile  courts  has  been  made  during  the 
past  five  years  than  during  any  ten  preceding 
years,  the  report  continues.  New  York  re- 
cently enacted  advanced  legislation,  extend- 
ing the  juvenile  courts  to  all  counties.  Colo- 
rado and  Missouri  have  recently  raised  the 
age  limits  for  juvenile  court  jurisdiction  from 
the  seventeenth  to  the  eighteenth  birthday. 
Arkansas  has  followed  California  and  ex- 
tended it  to  twenty-one.  Twenty  states  now 
have  the  eighteen-year  age  limit. 


can  for  one  moment  doubt  that  a great  re- 
sponsibility rests  upon  the  State  because  of 
epilepsy.  The  immensity  of  the  problem,  its 
obscure  and  devious  ramifications  in  the 
human  family,  give  to  it  such  gigantic  pro- 
portions that  it  handicaps  at  the  outset  the 
undertaking  by  the  State  to  deal  with  it. 

To  begin  at  the  beginning,  while  we  may 
not  be  able  to  definitely  prove  that  epilepsy 
begets  epilepsy,  nevertheless  experience  and 
observation  furnish  so  many  evidences  that 
mental  and  nervous  disorders  follow  similar 
diseases  in  antecedents,  that  some  states,  our 
own  among  the  number,  already  have  de- 
clared by  statute  that  sterilization  in  one 
form  or  another  may  be  resorted  to.  to  pre- 
vent the  ever  increasing  number  of  mental 
delinquents.  No  attempt  except  in  a few  iso- 
lated cases  has  been  made  to  enforce  this 
law,  and  when  resorted  to  at  all,  it  has  been 
where  the  party  was  already  under  institu- 
tional restraint.  To  bring  the  greatest  good 
to  the  greatest  number,  asexualization  will 
necessarily  have  to  reach  out  into  fields  out- 
side the  walls  of  institutional  restraint.  The 
certificate  of  evidence  of  sound  mind  and 
body  before  procuring  license  to  marry  is  the 
first  furrow  plowed  in  this  great  outside  field, 
and  conscientiousness  on  the  part  of  physi- 
cians first,  and  an  exacting  general  public  at 
all  times  will  be  the  proper  cultivation  of  this 
heretofore  fallow  field.  And  while  we  wait, 
hope  and  trust  to  the  aforesaid,  the  State 
must  house,  school,  and  treat  in  a social- 
occupational-educational  home,  the  outlines, 
necessities  and  achievements  of  which  will 
furnish  food  some  day  for  further  remarks. 


LAME  CHILD  RUNS  AND 

RELATIVES  PRAISE  GOD) 

(Continued  from  page  1) 
thetic  attention  all  along  the  journey  from  ! 
Henderson  to  Gastonia.  Travelers’  Aids  at 
stations  on  the  route  were  especially  inter-  j 
ested  and  solicitous.  It  was  an  errand  of 
wholesale  mercy  and  one  which  has  borne  re- 
markable and  happy  results.  Many  of  the 
children  carried  to  the  hospital  from  Vance 
had  suffered  from  infantile  paralysis,  which 
had  left  its  mark  on  their  stiff,  distorted  i 
limbs.  They  returned  much  improved,  a 
number  of  them  wearing  orthopedic  shoes 
and.  braces. 

The  Vance  superintendent  is,  naturally,  en- 
thusiastic about  the  State  Orthopedic  Hos- 
pital which  has  done  so  much  for  the  chil- 
dren of  her  county.  In  getting  the  children 
to  the  hospital,  Mrs.  Waddill  has  been  helped 
by  various  local  civic  and  benevolent  organi- 
zations, notably  the  Rotary  Club  and  the 
King’s  Daughters.  The  children  were  ex- 
amined at  the  clinic  in  Raleigh  last  June, 
one  of  the  six  held  last  year  at  various  towns  I 
in  North  Carolina,  which  were  arranged  by 
the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Wel- 
fare in  cooperation  with  the  State  Ortho- 
pedic Hospital. 

“Mrs.  Waddill  could  have  any  office  in 
Vance  County,”  an  influential  Henderson  man 
said  the  other  day  to  the  Commissioner  of 
Public  Welfare.  “I’d  be  proud  to  tell  any- 
body what  a good  woman  like  that  can  do  as 
the  welfare  officer  for  a county.” 

When  one  talks  with  Mrs.  Waddill  about 
her  work  for  unfortunate  people,  one  readily 
understands  why  Vance  is  one  of  the  out- 
standing counties  in  public  welfare  work  in 
North  Carolina.  It  is  quite  evident  that  Mrs. 
Waddill’s  work  is  a part  of  herself.  Her 
eyes  shine  with  interest  or  twinkle  with 
pleasure,  or,  occasionally,  glisten  with  un- 
affected tears  as  she  talks  of  it.  Plainly, 
Mrs.  Waddill’s  work  is  of  the  heart,  and  like 
all  things  sincerely  of  the  heart,  carries  in 
that  origin  the  best  possible  guarantee  of  its 
deserved  success. 


Orphanage  at  Barium  Springs  Has 
Recently  Opened  2 New  Buildings 

The  Presbyterian  Orphanage  at  Barium 
Springs  began  the  new  year  auspiciously  with 
the  opening  and  occupation  of  two  new 
buildings,  the  Jennie  Gilmer  cottage  housing 
twenty-six  high  school  boys  and  the  new  baby 
cottage.  The  Barium  Messenger,  the  publi- 
cation printed  at  the  institution,  has  the  fol- 
lowing to  say  in  regard  to  the  boys’  cottage : 

“This  cottage  will  be  under  the  control  of 
the  boys  themselves,  as  to  housekeeping,  dis- 
cipline, privileges  and  all,  the  two  upper 
grades  occupying  the  first  floor,  and  being 
responsible  not  only  for  their  own  conduct, 
but  for  the  behavior  of  the  other  boys  in  the 
building. 

“Some  people  say  it  won’t  work.  The  boys 
say  it  will,  and  We  are  inclined  to  agree  with 
the  boys.” 
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SEVERAL  SOCIAL  NEEDS 
OF  THIS  STATE  NAMED 


At  Request  of  College  Student,  Com- 
missioner Makes  Suggestions  for 
Improvement  of  Conditions 


Establishment  of  a State  Reformatory  for 
Women,  more  adequate  provision  for  the 
feeble-minded  and  an  eight-hour  child  labor 
law  were  among  the  suggestions  offered  by 
the  Commissioner  of  Public  Welfare  when 
asked  recently  by  a student  at  the  North 
Carolina  College  for  Women  for  advice  in 
preparing  a paper  on  the  improvement  of 
social  conditions  in  North  Carolina. 

In  her  reply  to  the  student,  however,  Mrs. 
Johnson  stressed  the  fact  that  in  this  State 
there  is  already  on  the  statute  books  m upli 
legislation  which  would  improve  social  condi- 
tions if  only  these  laws  were  enforced.  “What 
we  need  primarily  in  North  Carolina  now,” 
she  stated,  “is  not  more  laws,  but  better  un- 
derstanding and  enforcement  of  the  ones  we 
have.” 

Her  further  suggestions  included : 

Establishment  of  a State  Reformatory  for 
Women  (Samarcand  admits  only  girls  under 
sixteen ) . 

Amendment  of  the  child  labor  law  making 
8 hours  of  work  a day  the  limit  for  children 
between  14  and  16.  (We  have  now  a 60-hour 
week,  which  may  be  divided  into  six  days  of 
10  hours  each  or  five  days  of  11  hours,  with 
a half -holiday  on  Saturday.) 

More  adequate  provision  for  the  feeble- 
minded. (The  Caswell  Training  School  can 
care  for  only  400,  when  its  capacity  is  in- 
creased as  authorized  by  the  General  As- 
sembly of  1923 — probably  in  June,  and  there 
are  hundreds  of  mental  defectives  at  large 
in  the  State.) 

A literacy  clause  in  the  child  labor  law. 
(That  is,  even  if  a child  has  reached  14 
years  of  age  and  is  normal  mentally,  he 
should  be  required  to  have  completed  at 
least  the  4th  grade  in  the  public  school  in- 
stead of  having  his  certificate  to  work  de- 
pend primarily  on  his  age.) 

Establishment'  of  a continuing  Board  of 
Directors  for  the  State  Prison. 

Mention  has  already  been  made  in  the 
Progress  of  the  suggested  central  bureau  for 
the  study  of  the  problem  child  with  a view 
to  proper  adjustment  where  he  could  receive 
thorough  mental  and  physical  examination. 


N.  C.  CONFERENCE  FOR  SOCIAL 
SERVICE  IN  CHARLOTTE  25th 


March  25-26-27  are  the  dates  set  for  the 
twelfth  annual  meeting  of  the  N.  C.  Con- 
ference for  Social  Service  which  will  be  held 
this  year  in  Charlotte.  Among  the  principal 
speakers  will  be:  John  J.  Tigert,  U.  S.  Com- 
missioner of  Education,  who  will  talk  on 
“Education  and  Public  Welfare” ; Dr.  Alva 
Taylor,  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Temper- 
ance and  Social  Welfare  of  the  Christian 
Church ; and  Dr.  Worth  M.  Tippy,  Social 
Service  Secretary  of  the  Federal  Council  of 
Churches. 

A number  of  well  known  North  Carolinians 
interested  in  social  service  will  also  speak, 
among  them,  Dr.  William  Louis  Poteat,  Dr. 
E.  C.  Branson,  and  Commissioner  Kate  Burr 
Johnson. 

A whole  morning  will  be  devoted  to  dis- 
cussion of  the  church  and  social  service  with 
the  Rev.  Lewis  Taylor  of  Roanoke  Rapids 
presiding.  At  other  meetings  industrial 
social  progress  will  be  discussed.  There  will 
be  consideration  of  prison  problems  and  of 
the  county  as  a unit  for  social  work. 

Dr.  Joseph  Hyde  Pratt  of  Asheville  is  presi- 
dent of  the  N.  C.  Conference  for  Social  Serv- 
ice, and  Miss  Minnie  E.  Harman,  executive 
secretary. 


SUPERINTENDENT  TURNS  THE 
TABLES  ON  MALE  WITNESSES 


There  are  usually  two  or  more  parties  in 
cases  of  immorality,  and  it  is  well  if  the 
penalty  therefor  be  shared,  in  the  opinion  of 
Mrs.  Anna  B.  Lewis,  superintendent  of  public 
welfare  for  Pasquotank  County. 

In  Elizabeth  City  recently  there  was  a case 
in  which  a young  man  was  trying  to  prove 
that  he  was  not  the  father  of  a girl’s  illegiti- 
mate child  by  establishing  the  fact  that  she 
had  been  promiscuous.  Several  other  young- 
men  testified  that  they  had  had  immoral  re- 
lations with  the  girl,  and  that,  hence,  the 
paternity  of  the  child  was  uncertain.  Where- 
upon, Mrs.  Lewis  had  suit  brought  on  charges 
of  prostitution  against  all  the  young  men  who 
had  testified  against  the  girl,  and  won  her 
case.  Such  turning  of  the  tables  is  unusual, 
as  the  only  penalty  with  which  such  witnesses 
are  generally  connected  is  that  which  their 
testimony  inflicts  upon  the  woman. 


TO  FOLLOW  SCIENCE  IN 
TREATING  DELINQUENCY 

Asheville  Establishes  First  Mental 
Hygiene  Clinic  Connected  with 
Juvenile  Court  in  the  State 


Asheville  took  the  lead  among  North  Caro- 
lina towns  in  scientific  treatment  of  juvenile 
delinquency  when  it  recently  established  the 
first  mental  hygiene  clinic  as  a regular  part 
of  the  machinery  of  the  juvenile  court  in  the 
State.  Dr.  Louis  M.  Bisch,  well-known 
psychopathologist,  will  be  in  charge  of  this 
clinic.  The  city  of  Asheville  has  also  re- 
organized its  juvenile  court,  system  and  Judge 
Cameron  F.  McRae,  former  judge  of  the  city 
police  court,  will  in  future  give  his  whole 
time  to  the  jurisdiction  of  a joint  city-county 
juvenile  court,  which  will  be  removed  from 
the  police  court  and  held  in  the  American 
Legion  headquarters. 

Reorganization  of  the  Asheville  juvenile 
court,  with  the  establishment  of  the  mental 
hygiene  clinic,  followed  close  upon  the  first 
regional  social  service  conference,  which  was 
held  in  Asheville  the  first  of  this  month,  when 
Judge  Charles  W.  Hoffman,  of  the  domestic 
relations  court  of  Cincinnati,  made  a power- 
ful speech  on  the  proper  methods  of  treating 
the  juvenile  delinquent.  Judge  Hoffman 
urged  careful  study  of  the  individual  child, 
and  this  new  clinic  will  greatly  facilitate  this 
in  providing  opportunity  for  both  physical 
and  mental  examinations. 

Not  only  will  it  be  intelligently  reinforced 
by  a mental  hygiene  clinic,  but  Asheville’s 
juvenile  court  will  be  under  the  charge  of 
a whole-time  officer,  Judge  Cameron  F.  Mc- 
Rae, who  has  tendered  his  resignation  as 
judge  of  the  city  police  court,  and  will  give 
all  his  time  to  the  juvenile  work.  Judge 
McRae  will  be  assisted  by  A.  W.  Rhymer, 
superintendent  of  public  welfare  for  Bun- 
combe, a woman  probation  officer,  a colored 
probation  officer,  and  a white  truant  officer. 
Formerly  there  were  virtually  two  juvenile 
courts  operating  in  Asheville,  one  for  the  city 
and  one  for  the  county,  with  little  follow-up 
work  and  practically  no  clinical  work.  Under 
the  new  system  these  will  be  combined  in  a 
joint  city-county  court  under  Judge  McRae 
with  its  associated  clinic  under  Dr,  Bisch. 
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THE  BASTARD’S  MAINTENANCE 

There  is  a law  on  North  Carolina’s  statute 
books  that  we  believe  is  often — indeed, 
usually,  wrongly  interpreted.  The  law  (C.  S., 
269)  is  a good  law  and,  if  enforced,  would 
do  much  to  remedy  certain  evils.  We  refer 
to  the  law  for  the  protection  of  bastards, 
which  reads  in  part  as  follows : “If  it  is 
found  that  he  is  the  father  of  the  child,  then 
he  shall  stand  charged  with  the  maintenance 
thereof,  as  the  court  may  order,  and  shall 
give  bond,  with  sufficient  surety,  payable  to 
the  State,  to  perform  said  order,”  etc.  There 
is  another  section  (C.  S.,  273,  amended  by 
ch.  109,  P.  L.  1921)  which  provides  that  when 
paternity  is  established,  the  father  shall  pay 
the  mother  a sum  not  to  exceed  two  hundred 
dollars.  It  is  clearly  the  intention  of  the 
law  that  this  sum  is  merely  to  provide  for 
the  mother  during  a critical  period,  and  that 
the  section  previously  referred  to  provides  for 
the  subsequent  maintenance  of  the  child  by 
the  father.  It  is  left  to  the  judgment  of  the 
court  to  say  what  this  maintenance  shall  be 
and  for  how  long. 

Although  it  is  shamefully  infrequent  at 
present  ($200  only  being  the  usual  amount 
with  which  the  father  is  charged)  this  inter- 
pretation, that  is,  subsequent  maintenance  of 
the  child  by  the  father  has  been  upheld  in 
at  least  two  decisions  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  this  State.  In  State  v.  Iiarshaw,  20  N.  C., 
506,  it  is  held,  Chief  Justice  Ruffin  writing 
the  opinion,  that  the  court  may  “make  what- 
ever orders  in  the  premises  the  maintenance 
of  the  child,  or  a just  compensation  to  the 
person  who  may  have  maintained  the  child, 
may  seem  to  the  court  to  require.  The  sums 
to  be  allowed  must  necessarily  be  in  the 
discretion  of  the  court,  within  the  penalty  of 
the  bond,  because  more  or  less  may  be  requi- 
site, according  to  the  varying  prices  of  ap- 
parel and  provisions,  and  the  constitution 
and  health  of  the  child.”  The  decision  fur- 
ther holds  that  the  maintenance  may  he  paid 
to  another  than  the  mother. 

In  State  v.  Beatty , 66  N.  C.,  648,  we  have 
a case  where  the  child  was  horn  alive  but 
died  within  a few  days  and  before  the  case 
had  been  heard.  The  case  was  appealed, on 
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(he  ground  that  the  court  had  no  power  to 
charge  (lie  father  for  past  maintenance.  The 
decision  says : “If  the  sole  purpose  of  the  act 
were  to  indemnify  the  county,  it  is  clear 
that,  as  it  did  not  appear  that  the  county 
had  been  or  was  likely  to  be  damaged,  the 
court  had  no  right  ...  to  do  anything 
more  than  require  him  to  pay  the  costs.  But 
we  think  it  is  equally  clear  that  if  the  statute 
had  the  further  purpose  to  impose  on  the 
father  the  maintenance  of  the  child,  then  it 
was  within  the  power  and  it  was  the  duty 
of  the  court  to  require  him  to  give  bond,  and 
thereupon  to  make  an  order  charging  him 
with  the  past  maintenance  of  the  child,  not- 
withstanding its  death.  The  purpose  of  the 
statute  must  be  gathered  from  its  provisions. 
Section  one  requires  every  single  woman  preg- 
nant or  delivered  of  a bastard  child  to  de- 
clare its  father,  whether  the  child  is  likely 
to  become  chargeable  to  the  county  or  not. 
If  she  refuses  to  declare  the  father,  then,  as 
there  is  no  way  to  charge  the  father  with 
maintenance,  she  is  required  to  give  bond 
only  to  indemnify  the  county.  Section  four 
. . . says  the  father  shall  stand  charged 
with  the  maintenance  of  the  child  as  the 
court  may  order.  ...  In  considering  these 
sections  it  seems  to  us  that  section  four 
clearly  contemplates  that  the  father  shall 
both  maintain  the  child  and  indemnify  the 
county  against  any  expense  attending  it  of 
any  sort  whatever.”  The  decision  further 
holds  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  father  to 
maintain  the  child  even  when  the  mother  is 
wealthy  and  abundantly  able  to  support  the 
child,  and  that  it  is  entirely  in  the  discretion 
of  the  court  what  sort  of  order  for  mainte- 
nance he  should  make. 

It  has  generally  been  assumed,  apparently, 
by  the  trial  court,  usually  a justice  of  the 
peace’s  court,  that  when  the  father  has  paid 
the  two  hundred  dollars  (until  1921,  fifty 
dollars),  he  has  no  further  responsibility  for 
his  child.  And  yet  somebody  must  pay  for 
the  support  of  the  children  born  out  of  wed- 
lock. The  orphanages  have  their  share  of 
illegitimate  children,  and  religious  and  fra- 
ternal bodies  support  the  orphanages.  Many 
find  their  way  into  the  North  Carolina  Chil- 
dren’s Home  Society,  which  is  supported  by 
voluntary  gifts  from  the  public;  and  some- 
times finds  it  hard  to  make  ends  meet.  Yet 
just  recently  a lawyer  told  us  of  a case  he 
had  in  which  a man  worth  about  forty  thou- 
sand dollars  threw  down  two  hundred  dollars 
on  a table  in  the  court  room  and  said  to  the 
mother  of  his  child,  “Here,  take  this  and 
never  let  me  see  you  again.”  The  chances 
are  that  this  man’s  child  eventually  found  its 
way  into  some  institution  that  you  and  I 
are  helping  to  support.  This  is  not  a criti- 
cism of  the  institutions,  for  these  children 
must  be  cared  for.  The  institutions  take 
what  comes  to  them  and  do  the  best  they  can  ; 
hut  it  is  a criticism  of  those  whose  duty  it 
is  to  enforce  the  law  and  it  is  a suggestion 
to  welfare  officers  and  social  workers  who 
are  too  prone  to  take  two  hundred  dollars, 


turn  the  child  over  to  an  institution,  and  let 
it  go  at  that. 

But  of  far  more  importance  than  the  finan- 
cial side  is  the  human  side.  The  bonds  of 
matrimony  do  not  make  mother  love  any 
deeper  than  that  which  the  unmarried  mother 
has  for  her  child,  any  more  than  the  physical 
act  of  bringing  a child  into  the  world  makes 
real  parents.  Some  of  the  most  devoted 
mothers  never  wear  a wedding  ring,  and 
others,  protected  by  all  the  bonds  of  ring 
and  Book,  are  totally  devoid  of  all  maternal 
instinct.  The  staff  of  the  State  Board  of 
Public  Welfare  will  never  forget  a girl  who 
strayed  into  Raleigh  one  day  with  a six 
weeks  old  baby  in  her  arms,  and  found  her 
way  to  our  offices.  The  father  of  her  child 
had  seduced  her  under  promise  of  marriage 
and  then  skipped.  Her  one  thought  in  life 
was  to  get  work  of  the  sort  in  which  she  i 
might  keep  her  baby,  but  it  could  not  be 
arranged.  Finally,  she  sent  the  baby  to  the 
North  Carolina  Children’s  Home  Society.  1 
Then,  day  after  day,  when  she  could  leave 
her  work,  she  would  come  to  the  office  of  the 
State  Board  and  sit  by  the  hour  talking  about 
her  baby.  Over  and  over  she  would  say,  ' 
“Its  eyes  were  just  as  blue,  and  it  gained  a 
pound  the  first  month.”  No  mother  ever 
grieved  more  sincerely  over  a dead  baby  than  1 
did  this  girl  in  whom  there  was  nothing 
fundamentally  bad,  but  who  was  forced  to  be  1 
separated  from  the  child  she  loved  because 
the  father  would  not  provide  for  its  mainte-  1 
nance.  The  conviction  was  borne  in  upon  us 
all  that  society’s  present  way  of  dealing  with 
the  unmarried  mother  is  frequently  all  wrong,  j 1 
and  that  somehow  some  one  besides  the  1 
woman  must  be  made  to  pay. 

And  in  North  Carolina  we  have  a law  by  ’ 
which  the  father  may  be  made  to  pay  for  the  * 
maintenance  of  his  illegitimate  child,  if  the  s 
court  so  decides.  But  how  often,  actually,  ' 
does  the  man  pay,  even  financially,  while  the  1 
woman,  no  more  guilty  and  often  less  so,  pays  J 
not  only  for  the  child’s  maintenance,  if  she  ^ 
can  support  it,  but  in  life-long  shame  with  ' 
which  society  brands  her?  K.  B.  J. 

P 

ASHEVILLE  CONGRATULATED  ' 

j 

The  city  officials  of  Asheville  are  heartily  l 
congratulated  by  the  State  Board  of  Charities  j p 
and  Public  Welfare  upon  the  intelligent  and  j 
progressive  spirit  which  led  them  to  reorgan-  , 9I 
ize  their  juvenile  court  and  to  establish  as  ] (1 
part  of  its  regular  machinery  the  first  mental  j p 
hjygiene  clinic  connected  with  a juvenile  sj 
court  in  this  State.  It  is  becoming  con-  j 
stantly  more  widely  recognized  by  persons  j [, 
well  informed  on  the  subject  that  delinquency  j, 
often  has  its  basis  in  mental  deficiency  or  in  j 
some  mental  twist  which  can  be  properly  „ 
treated  only  by  psychopathology.  Asheville’s  s 
action  in  establishing  this  clinic  and  in  re-  j' 
organizing  its  juvenile  court  is  the  most  ^ 
encouraging  evidence  of  the  scientific  attitude  J » 
in  the  treatment  of  juvenile  delinquency  that  , 
has  been  manifested  so  far  by  any  city  in  . Tl 
North  Carolina. 
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OUR  PRESENT  PRISON  SYSTEM 

IS  BARBAROUS  BEYOND  BELIEF 


This  is  the  Opinion  of  Mrs.  Kate  Richards  O’Hare,  Who  Spent  Fourteen 
Months  as  a Political  Prisoner  in  the  Missouri  State  Prison — 

Her  Book  a Record  of  Almost  Unbelievable  Atrocity 
— -A  Gripping  Account 


“IN  PRISON,”  by  Kate  Richards  O’Hare; 
Alfred  A.  Knopf,  Publisher;  New  York, 
1933;  Price,  $3.00. 

It  is  seldom  that  a student  of  social  con- 
ditions who  is  at  the  same  time  a writer 
of  ability  has  the  opportunity  to  study  prison 
conditions  at  first  hand ; that  is,  as  a pris- 
oner. Such  a person,  Mrs.  Kate  Richards 
O’Hare,  had  this  opportunity  when  she  spent 
fourteen  months  as  a political  prisoner  in 
the  Missouri  State  Prison  for  being  a pacifist 
during  the  war. 

No  one  interested  in  prison  problems  should 
miss  reading  Mrs.  O’Hare’s  book,  “In  Prison,” 
which  is  a record  of  those  fourteen  months, 
a record  of  almost  unbelievable  barbarity. 
Mrs.  O’Hare  writes  with  power  and  vivid- 
ness, and  in  “In  Prison”  she  unfolds  a tale 
of  savagery  so  shocking  that  her  book  is  one 
of  the  most  scathing  indictments  ever  brought 
against  the  prison  system  of  this  country. 
For  although  Mrs.  O’Hare  had  her  experience 
in  the  Missouri  State  Prison,  it  is  unreason- 
able to  suppose  that  in  essentials  this  insti- 
tution is  unique,  or  that  it  differs  in  any 
marked  degree  from  other  institutions  of  its 
kind  in  the  United  States. 

Comfortable  and  complacent  in  having  re- 
garded our  prison  system  from  the  outside, 
the  reader  is  almost  unable  to  believe  the 
appalling  conditions  within,  as  disclosed  by  a 
woman  who  has  suffered  from  them.  But 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  sincerity  of 
Mrs.  O’Hare,  whose  book  is  remarkably  free 
from  the  personal  bitterness  that  one  might 
expect  from  a writer  who  spent  more  than  a 
year  in  what  she  describes  as  a social  “cess- 
pool.” Naturally,  however,  Mrs.  O’Hare  is 
righteously  indignant  at  the  conditions  she 
discovered,  and  her  account  of  prison  life 
burns  itself  into  the  reader’s  mind  like  some 
powerful  acid. 

Mrs.  O’Hare  was  confined  with  about  100 
other  women  prisoners,  State  and  Federal,  in 
the  women’s  wing  of  the  Missouri  State 
Prison.  There  she  was  able  to  study  inten- 
sively her  fellow-prisoners,  at  least  seventy- 
five  per  cent  of  whom  she  believed  to  have 
been  either  feeble-minded,  psychopathic,  or 
demented.  There,  with  no  means  for  disin- 
fection, she  was  forced  to  associate  inti- 
mately with  women  covered  with  oozing 
syphilitic  sores  and  to  eat  soggy,  vermin- 
infested  food  that  bad  been  sprayed  with  the 
germs  of  tuberculosis  from  the  coughing  of 
the  infected  prisoners  who  served  it.  She 
was  under  the  surveillance  of  brutal  and  per- 
verted keepers.  She  performed  a daily  task, 
set  beyond  her  strength,  of  making  garments 


stitched  with  a lying  label  which  proclaimed 
them  to  have  been  made  by  a manufacturing 
company  in  another  state  and  the  profits  of 
which  went  to  the  prison  contractor.  She 
witnessed  savage  punishments,  and  lewd  in- 
dignities suggestive  of  the  Dark  Ages.  She 
heard  the  life-stories  of  prostitutes,  murder- 
ers, and  thieves.  And  she  came  out  of  the 
Missouri  State  Prison  firm  in  the  conviction 
that  the  present  prison  system  in  the  United 
States  is  barbarous  and  vicious  beyond  belief. 

“No  one  denies,  I think,”  writes  Mrs. 
O’Hare,  “that  our  whole  prison  system  as  it 
exists  today  is  based  on  the  idea  of  social 
vengeance.  . . . There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
most  senseless  waste  centers  in  the  fact  that 
our  penal  system  is  punitive  and  not  cura- 
tive.” The  present  system  fails  entirely,  she 
thinks,  to  reform  the  prisoner,  for  all  the 
prating  that  is  done  of  such  reformation. 
On  the  contrary,  she  believes  that  it  sends 
the  prisoner  back  into  society  often  broken 
in  health  and  mentally  distorted,  burning 
with  a grudge  against  the  society  which  im- 
prisoned him,  and  considerably  more  adept  in 
criminal  tactics  than  when  he  entered  the 
institution.  And  prisoners  return  to  society 
at  the  rate  of  at  least  100,000  yearly. 

In  regard  to  the  factors  which  were  re- 
sponsible for  the  incarceration  of  the  women 
with  whom  she  was  associated,  she  writes  : 

“I  found  that  in  every  woman  convict’s 
life  there  appeared  to  be  economic,  psycho- 
logical and  sociological  causes  for  her  crime, 
and  in  almost  every  case,  it  seemed  to  me, 
social  responsibility  for  her  criminality  was 
far  greater  than  individual  responsibility.” 
Petty  prison  officials,  who,  in  Mrs.  O’Hare’s 
opinion,  are  responsible  for  many  of  the  dis- 
graceful conditions,  she  thinks  are  scarcely 
ever  normal.  “I  feel  absolutely  positive,”  she 
writes,  “that  no  perfectly  normal  person  can 
endure  the  life  of  an  under-prison  official, 
and  that  a psychopathic  study  of  the  Mis- 
souri prison  will  prove  that  practically  all 
of  the  guards  and  petty  officials,  and  possi- 
bly some  of  the  higher  ones  as  well,  are 
sadistic  to  a marked  degree.” 

According  to  Mrs.  O’Hare,  the  present 
prison  system  is  the  reflection  of  society,  “the 
expression  of  our  collective  morals,  ethics, 
and  sense  of  justice.”  Among  the  remedies 
she  suggests  are  a careful  study  of  how  far 
society  itself  is  responsible  for  the  criminal’s 
criminality,  and  a reconstruction  of  the  con- 
tributing economic  and  social  conditions.  She 
suggests,  too,  that  prison  administration  no 
longer  be  allowed  to  be  one  of  the  spoils  of 
politics,  and  that  prison  jobs  cease  to  be  “the 


WOMAN  SAYS  WHAT  MOTHERS’ 
AH)  MEANS  TO  HER  FAMILY 


A story  recently  sent  out  to  the  State  press 
told  of  how  the  beneficiaries  of  Mothers’  Aid 
are  receiving  more  than  cold,  hard  dollars  in 
the  administration  of  this  aid  by  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare,  as 
the  women  are  being  encouraged  to  secure 
profitable  employment  that  can  be  carried  on 
in  their  own  homes,  maintain  respectable 
households,  keep  their  children  in  school,  and 
in  many  other  ways  improve  their  method  of 
life.  The  following  excerpts  from  a letter 
from  a woman  to  whom  Mothers’  Aid  has  been 
granted  illustrates  how  a number  of  women 
are  taking  advantage  of  this  friendly  help, 
and  how  grateful  they  are  for  it. 

The  writer  speaks  of  a daughter  who  has 
been  on  the  honor  roll  at  school  since  Octo- 
ber, and  of  a 5-year-old  son  who  has  gained 
nine  pounds,  and  adds,  “I  think  his  gain  is 
caused  by  having  milk  daily,  made  possible 
by  Mothers’  Aid.”  She  states  that  she  has 
earned  $42.60  by  sewing,  and  continues : 

“Without  Mothers’  Aid  checks  I could  not 
keep  my  children  with  me,  but  would  be 
compelled  to  give  them  up.  I am  trying 
earnestly  to  teach  them  to  be  Christians  and 
to  love  the  State  that  is  doing  so  much  for 
them.  I will  be  glad  of  any  advice  you  can 
give,  especially  on  nourishing  foods  for  chil- 
dren. 

“Please  accept  our  sincere  thanks,  and  may 
God  bless  all  the  noble  ones  who  have  made 
this  possible  for  us.” 

In  another  letter  she  writes : 

“My  5-year-old  boy  knew  we  were  plan- 
ning to  send  him  to  Oxford,  and  when  Mr. 
Blank  (the  county  superintendent  of  public 
welfare)  came  and  told  us  we  would  be 
helped  to  keep  him  with  me  he  was  so 
happy,  but  confused  by  the  words  ‘North 
Carolina’  and  ‘Mothers’  Aid.’  So  when 
finishing  his  prayer  that  night  he  added: 
‘God  bless  Mr.  Blank’s  Mothers’  Aid  of  North 
Carolina.  May  his  Mothers’  Aid  live  a long 
time.’  ” 


dumping-ground  for  the  inefficient  relatives 
and  political  hangers-on  of  the  professional 
politicians.”  Prison  wardens,  she  thinks, 
should  be  chosen  with  as  much  care  as  col- 
lege presidents  and  petty  prison  officials 
should  be  persons  of  normal  mind  and  good 
character.  She  recommends  that  our  crim- 
inal laws,  “written  for  a spinning-wheel, 
tallow-candle,  stage-coach  civilization,”  be 
brought  up  to  date.  And  she  considers  it 
most  important  that  every  criminal  court 
should  have  a psychological  clinic  as  a part 
of  its  regular  machinery,  and  that  the  sub- 
normal and  psychopathic  foundation  for  de- 
linquency be  recognized  in  conviction  and  in 
prison  discipline  and  care.  Proper  hospital 
treatment,  segregation  of  the  diseased,  and 
discontinuance  of  the  exploitation  of  convict 
labor  go  without  saying. 
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PUBLIC  WELFARE  PROGRESS 


IF  THIS  GIRL  HAS  CHILDREN 
WILL  THEY  HELP  THIS  LAND? 


An  Example  at  Random  of  the  Mental  De- 
fective that  North  Carolina  Allows 
to  Run  at  Large 


Editor’s  Note. — Readers  of  Public  Wel- 
fare Progress  may,  perhaps  wonder  why  so 
many  stories  about  the  feeble-minded  appear 
in  this  sheet  when  the  subject  is  such  a dis- 
agreeable one.  The  answer  is  that  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare  be- 
lieves that  mental  defectiveness  in  greater  or 
less  degree  is  to  a very  large  extent  responsi- 
ble for  delinquency,  dependency  and  immor- 
ality ; that  in  public  welfare  work  nothing  is 
more  important  than  to  acquaint  the  people 
of  this  State  with  its  menace;  and  that  no 
social  problem  which  North  Carolina  has  to 
face  is  so  grave  as  that  which  is  presented 
by  unrestricted  increase  of  mental  deficiency 
in  the  population. 


Below  is  a portrait.  Do  you  like  it?  Is  it 
pretty  ? And  do  you  think  its  reproductions 
will  be  more  pleasing?  It  is  to  the  life,  and 
it  is  only  one  of  scores  to  be  found  in  this 
State. 

X is  an  imbecile  white  girl,  twenty  years 
old,  the  illegitimate  daughter  of  a tubercu- 
lous feeble-minded  woman.  She  was  born  in 
a county  home  where  her  mother  also  was 
born.  Pier  grandmother,  who  died  in  the 
same  institution,  was  likewise  mentally  de- 
fective and  viciously  immoral.  When  she 
was  fifteen  months  old,  X was  adopted  by 
kind-hearted  people  ignorant  of  her  mental 
capacity  who,  ever  since,  have  had  to  care 
for  her. 

X is  full  grown  but  stooped.  She  likes  to 
sit  alone  in  the  chimney  corner  for  hours 
at  a time.  X is  one  of  those  who  “jes’  set,” 
except  when  a man  appears.  Then  X re- 
members that  she  is  not  a vegetable,  but  an 
animal.  At  school  she  spent  three  years  in 
the  first  grade,  hating  it,  and  learning  abso- 
lutely nothing.  She  cannot  count,  tell  time, 
nor  change  the  smallest  money.  All  the 
public  schools  on  this  earth  could  never  help 
X one  jot.  She  can  perform  only  the  most 
menial  household  duties,  which  she  violently 
dislikes,  except  that  of  bed-making.  She 
cannot  sew  even  the  simplest  stitches,  cook, 
prepare  vegetables,  wash  or  iron  clothes.  Un- 
less persuaded,  she  refuses  to  dress  or  comb 
her  hair.  She  is  extremely  high  tempered, 
often  cursing,  blaspheming  and  sobbing  with- 
out provocation.  She  hates  children  in- 
tensely. Her  one  ungovernable  enthusiasm  is 
for  men.  Her  present  emotional  attachment 
is  for  a perverted  old  man. 

Above  is  a portrait  from  life.  Well — and 
what  of  it?  What,  indeed  ?????? 


QUITE  SO! 

“No  visitor  should  ever  be  allowed  to  go 
into  prison  until  he  has  paused  at  the  outer 
gate  and  repeated  three  times,  ‘But  for  the 
grace  of  God.’  — I-Ieywood  Broun. 


T T 

! FIELD  NOTES  ! 

i i 

(From  the  Bureau  of  County 
( Organization)  j 

I i 

Moore  County  does  not  yet  feel  able  to 
employ  a welfare  officer.  There  are  some 
ardent  advocates  of  the  work  in  the  county, 
but  the  authorities  have  not  yet  been  con- 
verted. Too  bad  that  dollars  overshadow 
the  saving  of  boys  and  girls  in  so  many 
counties. 

Mr.  D.  C.  Sebastian,  in  Wilkes  County,  is 
truly  laboring  under  difficulties.  Wilkes  is  a 
mountain  county  of  735  square  miles,  the 
eleventh  largest  county  in  the  State.  There 
are  153  schools,  many  of  them  practically 
inaccessible.  Mr.  Sebastian  and  his  little 
Ford  are  doing  good  work,  but  he  can’t  do 
all  that  needs  to  be  done.  He  needs  help. 

Mr.  Grey  and  Mr.  Baker,  with  their  assist- 
ants, are  putting  over  a big  job  in  Charlotte 
and  Mecklenburg.  During  January  alone 
there  were  111  cases  in  the  juvenile  court,  82 
of  which  were  official.  These  officers  have 
installed  a new  system  of  record  keeping 
which  is  entirely  original  in  the  State. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Wolfe,  of  Union,  is  one  of  the 
county  superintendents  who  is  more  advanced 
in  years  than  the  average.  But  to  see  his 
movements  about  the  courthouse  and  his 
eagerness  to  adopt  the  newest  and  best 
methods  of  record  keeping  and  reporting,  one 
forgets  about  his  age.  In  fact,  he  is  more 
progressive  than  some  of  the  younger  men. 
He  is  doing  good  work  and  stands  well  with 
the  people  of  the  county. 


STATE  BOARD  IS  GATHERING 
ACCURATE  CRIME  STATISTICS 


As  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public 
Welfare  is  charged  by  law  with  the  study  of 
the  causes,  treatment,  and  prevention  of 
crime  and  of  the  care  and  treatment  of  pris- 
oners. it  is  beginning  an  attempt  to  gather 
more  accurate  statistics  on  the  subject  of 
crime  and  offenders  against  the  law  than 
have  heretofore  been  obtained.  In  connec- 
tion with  this  work,  there  has  been  sent  to 
the  sheriff  of  every  county,  to  the  city  courts, 
and  to  those  in  charge  of  county  prison 
camps,  a detailed  monthly  report  blank. 

With  one  of  the  first  reports  to  be  returned 
came  a letter  which  gave  pleasure,  the  inten- 
sity of  which  can  be  appreciated  only  by 
those  whose  duty  it  is  to  be  constantly  asking 
other  people  for  reports.  The  letter,  which 
is  from  Sheriff  James  J.  Harris  of  Beaufort 
County,  reads  in  part  as  follows: 

“I  am  in  receipt  of  your  favor  under  date 
of  February  15th ; also  forms  mailed  me  for 
monthly  report  of  prisoners.  I want  to  con- 
gratulate your  department  on  this  work,  and 
wish  to  assure  you  that  I will  cooperate  to 
the  fullest  extent  with  the  work  of  your 
department.” 


ANOTHER  WOMAN  HEADS  THE 
WELFARE  WORK  IN  A STATE 


Miss  Rhoda  Kaufman  Elected  Secretary  of 
Georgia  Department  Public  Welfare; 
Succeeding  Burr  Blackburn 


Another  woman  was  added  to  those  who 
head  public  welfare  work  in  various  states 
in  the  country  when  Miss  Rhoda  Kaufman 
was  recently  elected  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment. of  Public  Welfare  in  Georgia.  Miss 
Kaufman  succeeds  Burr  Blackburn  in  that 
office.  For  several  months  she  had  been  act- 
ing secretary. 

Mrs.  Johnson  in  North  Carolina  and  Dr. 
Ellen  C.  Potter  in  Pennsylania  are  the  only 
two  women  in  the  country  who  bear  the  title 
of  Commissioner  of  Public  Welfare,  but  there 
are  eight  others  who  direct  similar  work  in 
other  states.  These  are : Mrs.  L.  D.  Bush, 
secretary  of  the  Child  Welfare  Commission  of 
Alabama ; Mrs.  Margaret  Ford,  secretary  of 
charities  and  corrections  in  Arkansas ; Dr. 
Maude  Loeber,  secretary  of  charities  and  cor- 
rections in  Louisiana ; Mrs.  Cornelia  Ston- 
wood,  charities  and  corrections  in  California ; 
Mrs.  Alice  Adams  Fulton,  charities  and  cor- 
rections in  Colorado ; Gertrude  Hall,  super- 
ior of  charities  and  corrections  in  Maine; 
Mrs.  Cora  E.  Thomas,  secretary  of  charities 
and  reform  in  Montana ; Mrs.  Cornelia  B. 
Mills,  secretary  of  charities  and  reform  in 
Wyoming. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  anti- 
suffrage South  has  five  of  the  eleven  women 
in  charge  of  such  work  in  the  country,  count- 
ing Arkansas  as  a Southern  State.  Persons 
interested  in  the  possible  combination  of 
matrimony  and  a “career”  may  also  meditate 
upon  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  the  eleven 
women  are  married. 

In  all  public  service  there  is  probably  none 
for  which  women  are  naturally  better  fitted 
than  public  welfare  work. 


SURVEY  IN  BUNCOMBE 

Upon  the  invitation  of  the  city  officials,  1 
Mrs.  Martha  P.  Falconer,  head  of  the  divi- 
sion of  protective  measures  of  the  National 
Social  Hygiene  Association,  recently  made  a , 
survey  of  social  conditions  in  Asheville  as  , 
they  relate  particularly  to  the  delinquent  girl.  | 
Mrs.  Falconer  is  one  of  the  outstanding  , 
women  in  the  country  in  social  work,  and  i 
was  formerly  superintendent  of  Sleigh  ton  | 
Farm,  the  Pennsylvania  State  institution  for  , 
girls  of  this  class.  It 


PRAISES  INDEPENDENCE 

In  its  issue  of  February  23,  The  Woman 
Citizen,  published  in  New  York  and  the  best  ' 
known  journal  in  the  country  devoted  to  the  1 
public  activities  of  women,  had  an  editorial  1 
highly  commending  the  independence  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Public  Welfare  for  North  1 
Carolina  in  approving  the  appointment  of  1 
county  superintendents. 
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PARALYTIC  CHEATED  OF 
MONEY  FOR  HER  CHILD 


CORPORAL  PUNISHMENT  NOW 

THING  OF  PAST,  SAYS  DR.  BISCH 


Minister  Writes  of  Moron  Mother 
Who  Was  Defrauded  of  Half  of 
Bastard’s  Maintenance 


Nothing  that  has  appeared  in  Public  Wel- 
fare Progress  has  received  so  much  favor- 
able comment  as  the  Commissioner’s  edi- 
torial, “The  Bastard’s  Maintenance,”  which 
appeared  in  the  March  issue.  The  Rev. 
Joseph  D.  C.  Wilson,  who  now  is  in  La 
Grange,  Ga.,  but  formerly  lived  in  North 
Carolina,  in  a letter  about  this  editorial,  tells 
of  a case  in  point  in  which  q paralytic 
moron  was  defrauded  by  an  avai’icious  law- 
yer of  half  the  maintenance  sum  given  by 
the  father  of  her  illegitimate  child. 

Mr.  Wilson’s  letter  is,  in  part,  as  follows : 

“I  cannot  refrain  from  telling  you  of  a 
case  that  came  under  my  personal  notice 
while  I was  in  North  Carolina.  ...  In 
the  case  I refer  to  the  girl’s  father  came  to 
me  as  a friend  to  accompany  him  to  an  attor- 
ney, one  of  the  leading  in  S . The 

attorney  declined  to  discuss  the  case  with  me 
present,  but  drew  up  the  papers  and  had 
them  signed  by  the  father.  The  young  man 
readily  admitted  his  offense  and  agreed  to 
compromise  for  $800.  The  attorney  had  re- 
quired that  he  himself  be  given  power  of 
attorney  to  settle  the  case  and  collect  the 
money.  The  $800  was  divided — $50  to  a man 
who  negotiated  the  loan,  $350  to  the  attorney 
who  gave  less  than  a day’s  time  and  never 
appeared  in  court,  and  $400  to  the  girl ! I 
am  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  the  reason 
that  the  father  of  a bastard  is  so  seldom  re- 
quired to  do  more  than  make  a cash  settle- 
ment is  because  there  is  not  as  much  in  it 
for  the  lawyer  when  he  has  to  give  bond  to 
support.  I was  told  of  other  cases  in  the 
same  neighborhood  where  the  girl  got  a good 
deal  less  than  half  of  what  the  man  paid — 
in  one  case  only  $60  out  of  the  $200. 

“The  girl  above  referred  to  is  a moron  and 
a paralytic ; her  family  are  plain  laboring 
people.  The  young  man  has  since  married 
another  girl  from  the  same  village.  Query : 
who  will  take  care  of  and  educate  his  bastard 
daughter  ? Also  query : how  can  her  ‘attor- 
ney’ have  the  effrontery  to  take  the  active 
(Continued  on  page  4) 


TAR  HEELS  ON  PROGRAM  OF 
TRI-STATE  ORPHANAGE  MEET 

Superintendents  of  four  orphanages  in 
North  Carolina  have  place  on  the  program 
of  the  Tri-State  Conference  of  Orphanage 
Workers  which  will  be  held  April  29  to  May 
1 at  Columbia,  S,  C.  Rev.  Wm.  H.  Wheeler, 
of  the  Thompson  Orphanage  at  Charlotte, 
will  respond  to  the  address  of  welcome  to 
the  orphanage  workers  by  Governor  McLeod, 
of  South  Carolina,  at  the  opening  session  of 
the  Conference.  Devotional  exercises,  which 
will  begin  the  session  on  the  following  morn- 
ing, will  be  led  by  Rev.  A.  S.  Barnes,  of  the 
Methodist  Orphanage,  at  Raleigh.  Mr.  R.  L. 
Brown,  of  the  Oxford  Orphanage,  will  lead 
the  round-table  discussion  on  proper  orphan- 
age discipline.  The  Rev.  M.  L.  Kesler,  of  the 
Thomasville  Baptist  Orphanage,  will  deliver 
an  address  on  “Relation  of  Relatives  to  Chil- 
dren.” 

Some  of  the  subjects  to  be  discussed  at  the 
conference  are : The  retarded  child  in  the 
educational  scheme  of  the  orphanage;  the 
place  of  the  Bible  in  the  orphanage  school 
curriculum ; and  fitting  the  child  for  normal 
life.  Among  the  prominent  speakers  will  be 
Howard  W.  Hopkirk,  of  the  Child  Welfare 
League  of  America,  and  the  Rt.  Rev.  K.  G. 
Finlay,  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Upper  South 
Carolina. 


YEAR’S  FIRST  CLINIC  FOR 

CRIPPLES  HELD  AT  WILSON 

In  the  basement  of  the  high  school  build- 
ing at  Wilson  the  sixth  and  largest  clinic 
for  crippled  children  in  North  Carolina  was 
held  on  April  17,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
State  Orthopedic  Hospital  and  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare.  Five 
clinics  of  this  kind  were  held  last  year,  but 
it  is  probable  that  only  two  will  be  held  in 
1924,  the  one  in  Wilson  and  another  in  some 
town  in  the  western  part  of  the  State  later 
in  the  year.  Counties  which  brought  chil- 
dren to  this  clinic  were : Wilson,  Nash, 
Wayne,  Edgecombe,  Greene,  Pitt,  Halifax, 
Craven,  Jones,  Carteret,  Onslow,  Hyde,  Pam- 
lico, Warren,  Franklin,  and  Person.  The 
Woman’s  Club  and  the  Kiwanis  Club  of  Wil- 
son helped  in  making  arrangements. 


Well-known  Asheville  Specialist  Dis- 
cusses Best  Methods  of  Punish- 
ment of  Children 


CHILDHOOD  SHOULD  ALWAYS 
BE  RESPECTED,  HE  STATES 

Declares  Proper  Training  of  Children  a 
Difficult  and  Painstaking  Job, 
in  Fact,  An  Art 


Editor’s  Note:  Public . Welfare  Progress 
considers  itself  fortunate  in  doing  able  to 
present  to  its  readers  the  following  views  of 
Dr.  Louis  E.  Bisch  on  the  punishment  of 
children.  Dr.  Bisch,  who  is  a well  known 
specialist  in  mental  disorders,  is  the  organ- 
izer and  director  of  the  mental  hygiene  clinic 
recently  established  in  connection  with  the 
juvenile  court  at  Asheville,  cmd  is  also  medi- 
cal director  of  Eillcrest  Manor  there.  He  is 
the  author  of  “The  Conquest  of  Self,”  which 
has  recently  been  published  by  Doubleday, 
Page  and  Company. 

BY  LOUIS  E.  BISCH,  M.D.,  Ph.D. 

Whether  a child  should  be  punished — and 
how — is  a problem  that  frequently  confronts 
every  parent,  teacher  and  guardian  who  has 
the  best  interests  of  childhood  at  heart.  Un- 
fortunately there  are  adults  who  never  find 
themselves  questioning  or  in  doubt  about  this 
most  important  phase  of  child  training. 
Either  they  believe  in  punishment  and  inflict 
it  without  hesitation,  or  they  hold  the  idea 
that  all  forms  of  punishment  are  wrong,  and 
simply  let  the  children  run  wild.  Neither 
viewpoint  is  defensible  nor  justified. 

To  be  sure,  all  children  are  like  untamed 
little  animals.  But  it  is  the  duty  of  their 
elders  to  teach  them  not  only  the  benefits  to 
be  derived,  but  also  the  stern  necessity  as 
well,  of  behaving  according  to  the  customs 
and  standards  that  civilization  has  estab- 
lished. Only  if  a child  lived  on  a desert 
island,  all  by  himself,  would  absolute  and 
unt.rammeled  freedom  be  warrantable.  If  he 
is  allowed  to  grow  up  like  a young  savage  in 
the  world  as  it  is  he  soon  finds  himself  out 
of  tune  with  other  people — shunned,  despised, 
(Continued  on  page  4) 
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“SPECIALIZING  IN  ORPHANS” 

The  Literary  Digest  not  long  ago  carried 
an  article  telling  of  the  work  done  for  chil- 
dren on  Baker  Mountain  Farm,  near  Hickory, 
N.  C.  The  article  was  illustrated,  one  pic- 
ture carrying  a legend  which  includes  the 
phrase  “specializing  in  orphans.”  We  take 
exception  to  this  with  its  implication  that 
the  child  denied  his  natural  parents  and  nor- 
mal home  surroundings  is  a thing  apart,  and 
that  he,  like  pigs  or  chickens  is  a breed  to 
be  “specialized  in.”  The  fate  of  the  orphan 
child,  despite  the  best  that  can  be  done  for 
him,  is  sad  and  difficult  enough.  And  all  our 
efforts  should  be  directed  towards  giving  him 
such  protection  and  care  through  the  various 
substitutes  that  we  devise  for  normal  home 
life  that  he  will  never  be  made  to  feel  that  he 
is  in  any  way  different  from  other  children. 
Forcing  such  a feeling  on  the  sensitive  grow- 
ing child  is  cruel  and  a sure  way  of  develop- 
ing a twisted  personality. 

Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  children 
in  institutions  know  that  there  is  a type  of 
pathological  lying  that  is  not  infrequent 
among  them.  The  little  boys,  for  instance, 
not  infrequently,  have  rich  uncles  or  older 
brothers  who  own  great  estates  or  wonderful 
farms  with  orchards  and  swimming  holes 
and  delightful  places  in  which  to  fish — or 
whatever  pleasant  thing  this  particular  lit- 
tle boy  needs  in  order  to  feel  that  he  is  just 
like  other  little  boys.  And  just  as  soon  as 
school  is  over  the  uncle  or  brother  is  coming 
to  take  him  away.  With  the  little  girls  it’s 
also  some  dear  relative — it’s  always  a rela- 
tive who  plays  the  leading  role  in  these  fan- 
tasies— who’s  going  to  give  her  fine  clothes 
and  take  her  away  on  a trip,  etc.  Thus 
nature  uses  the  child’s  imagination  as  a lever 
to  lift  him  out  of  an  environment  which,  even 
at  its  best,  is  abnormal,  and  to  place  him  on 
common  ground  with  other  children. 

Dependent  children  should  not  be  consid- 
ered as  “orphans”  in  the  mass  like  some 
breed  of  animals  in  which  one  “specializes.” 
They  should  be  thought  of  as  individuals  with 
the  individual’s  peculiar  needs  and  dasires 
which  can  find  their  satisfaction  in  an  en- 
vironment most  nearly  approaching  that  of 
the  child  in  the  normal  home. 


PUBLIC  WELFARE  PROGRESS 


The  foregoing  is  not  written  to  discredit 
the  work  of  those  in  charge  of  the  Baker 
Mountain  Farm.  Our  knowledge  of  what  is 
being  done  there  makes  us  believe  the  super- 
intendent and  his  wife  arc  thoroughly  sin- 
cere and  actuated  by  a desire  to  render  serv- 
ice. Neither  do  we  wish  to  discourage  the 
Kiwanians,  from  whose  magazine  the  article 
in  The  Digest  was  copied,  in  their  efforts  to 
help  (lie  children  on  the  farm.  No  finer  work 
can  he  undertaken  than  that  of  helping  the 
dependent  child.  But  in  rendering  this  help, 
it  is  essential  to  the  child’s  fullest  develop- 
ment, that  it  be  done  with  an  intelligent  con- 
ception of  the  child’s  needs.  K.  B.  J. 


WHERE  CREDIT  BELONGS 

Misinformation  not  infrequently  becomes 
current  in  regard  to  the  origins  of  social  in- 
stitutions, and  such  misinformation,  if  not 
corrected,  is  apt  to  increase  with  time.  There- 
fore, to  reprint  the  following  excerpt  from 
an  editorial  in  The  Goldsboro  News  by  its 
editor,  Roland  F.  Beasley,  on  the  origin  of 
the  present  program  of  public  welfare  in 
North  Carolina  may  not  be  amiss.  Mr.  Beas- 
ley, as  the  first  State  Commissioner  of  Public 
Welfare,  is,  of  course,  thoroughly  informed 
on  this  subject.  He  writes : 

“The  whole  social  welfare  program  was 
provided  for  and  organized  under  the  Bickett 
administration.  The  legislature  of  1917  not 
only  passed  the  reform  prison  bill,  hut  it 
passed  the  bill  organizing  the  general  system 
of  public  welfare.  However,  this  system  was 
not  made  effective  till  the  legislature  of  1919 
assembled.  That  legislature  made  county 
welfare  superintendents  mandatory,  and  it 
passed  the  juvenile  court  act,  which  is  the 
heart  of  the  whole  system,  and  both  were 
put  in  operation  under  the  Bickett  adminis- 
tration.” 


SUPPOS’N 

Suppose  a feeble-minded  girl  marries  a day 
laborer  of  some  sort  who  gets  drunk  every 
Saturday  night.  Suppose  they  have  four 
children  (which  is  less  than  the  present 
average  birth  rate  in  families  of  this  class). 
Suppose  each  of  these  four  children  has  four 
children  apiece,  and  so  on  for  five  genera- 
tions. At  the  end  of  that  time  there  will  be 
1,024  persons  with  the  inheritance  of  feeble- 
mindedness and  drunkenness. 

Suppose  an  honor  graduate  of  Harvard 
marries  an  honor  graduate  of  Bryn  Mawr. 
Suppose  they  have  two  children  (which  is 
about  the  present  average  birth  rate  in 
families  of  this  class).  Suppose  each  of  these 
two  children  has  two  children  apiece,  and  so 
on  for  five  generations.  At  the  end  of  that 
time  there  will  be  32  persons  with  the  in- 
heritance of  superior  intelligence. 

Query : 32  is  to  1,024  as  civilization  is  to 
what? 

This  is  a little  joke  at  which  the  people  of 
the  twenty-first  century  will  probably  laugh 
heartily. 
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BOOK  REVIEW 


THE  NEW  DECALOGUE  OF  SCIENCE, 
b.y  Albert  Edward  Wiggam.  The  Robbs- 
Merrill  Company,  Publishers,  1923.  Price 
$3.00. 

t here  may  lie  public  welfare  workers  who 
Ihink  that  science  has  nothing  to  say  to 
them.  If  so,  they  will  probably  change  their 
minds  if  they  read  this  book.  The  author  is 
not  a scientist  by  profession,  hut  very  hap- 
pily has  constituted  himself  a sort  of  middle- 
man between  the  scientist  and  the  man  on 
the  street.  He  is  intensely  interested  in 
popularizing  science,  or,  as  he  says,  “social- 
izing” science.  The  lack  of  such  socializa- 
tion of  science,  he  holds,  is  one  of  the  chief 
leasons  for  the  popular  enmity  towards  cer- 
tain scientific  truths— simply  because  these 
truths  aren’t  generally  understood.  They 
must  be  understood  if  the  social  scheme  is 
to  have  a biological  basis,  which  is  its  only 
safe  basis. 

Mi-.  Wiggam  is  especially  interested  in  fa- 
miliarizing his  readers  with  certain  highly 
important  fa’cts  regarding  heredity.  Persons 
who  have  to  deal  with  the  feeble-minded,  for 
instance,  can  readily  see  how  this  affects 
public  welfare,  since  mental  deficiency  is  an 
inherited  characteristic  which  appears  again 
and  again  through  successive  generations. 
Other  social  defects,  such  as  the  tendency 
towards  crime  and  dependency  are  also  in- 
herited, as  the  famous,  or  rather,  infamous 
Juke  family  clearly  illustrates  (and  as  the 
“Wake”  family,  information  about  which  was 
gathered  by  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and 
Public  Welfare,  also  shows). 

The  chapter  in  which  Mr.  Wiggam  deals 
with  the  necessity  for  a scientific  basis  for 
public  charity  will  be  especially  interesting 
to  public  welfare  workers.  In  this  chapter 
he  says,  in  part  (speaking  to  the  statesman)  : 

“Scarcely  a dollar  of  this  vast  expenditure 
for  cure  (in  jails,  penitentiaries,  reformato- 
ries, rescue  home  and  asylums)  have  you 
spent  for  real  prevention.  You  provide  orphan 
homes  for  the  abandoned  and  fatherless. 
This  is  a heart-breaking  appeal,  and  to  sat- 
isfy it  you  can  easily  secure  millions.  But 
. you  have  spent  only  a few  paltry 
pennies,  at  the  plea  of  wiser  men,  to  find  out 
why  children  are  left  fatherless,  and  why 
they  had  no  uncles,  aunts,  cousins  or  rela- 
tives competent  to  provide  them  with  homes. 

“High  temper,  uncontrollable  fits  of  anger, 
feebleness  of  will,  inability  to  hold  a social 
ideal  permanently  in  mind,  lack  of  ambition 
to  provide  as  good  homes  as  their  neighbors, 
lack  of  mental  ‘drive’ — all  of  those  things 
which  often  end  in  poverty,  crime,  marital 
desertion  and  social  inadequacy — the  biologist 
has  demonstrated  are  strongly  inherited.” 
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CONFERENCE  FOR  SOCIAL  SERVICE 
ADOPTS  PRISON  REFORM  PROGRAM 




ANSON  SENDS  IN  FULL 
REPORT  WELFARE  WORK 

Miss  Mary  Robinson  Fills  Out  New 
Monthly  Blank  Showing  Activities 
In  All  Parts  of  Field 

As  was  stated  in  a previous  number  of  the 
Progress,  the  bureau  of  county  organization 
j of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public 
Welfare  has  made  out  a new  monthly  report 
blank  for  county  superintendents.  Below  is 
an  example  of  these  blanks  as  filled  out  com- 
pletely by  Miss  Mary  Robinson,  assistant 
superintendent  of  schools  for  Anson  County. 
In  addition  to  her  school  work,  Miss  Robin- 
son finds  time  to  do  a great  deal  of  welfare 
work.  S.  E.  Leonard,  head  of  the  bureau  of 
county  organization,  says  of  her : “We  need 
Miss  Robinson  as  a whole-time  officer,  and 
Anson  would  be  wise  to  employ  her.” 

Her  report  naturally  does  not  show  the 
large  amount  of  work  done  in  counties  such 
as  Mecklenburg,  Guilford  or  Durham,  with 
their  staff  of  workers,  but  it  does  show  that 
in  Anson  work  was  done  in  every  part  of  the 
field  of  public  welfare.  In  this  respect  it 
was  the  best  and  most  complete  report  re- 
ceived from  any  county  in  the  State  for  the 
month  of  January.  A close  second  was  the 
j Pitt  County  report. 

The  Anson  report  follows  : 

JUVENILE  COURT  : Remaining  From  Last 
Month  : 2 white  boys,  no  white  girls  ; 4 colored 
boys,  2 colored  girls ; total,  8.  New  Cases 
Reported : 2 white  boys,  4 white  girls ; 3 
colored  boys,  5 colored  girls ; total,  14.  Han- 
dled by  Court  (official)  : 1 white  boy  and  2 
colored  girls ; total,  3.  Handled  by  Welfare 
, Officer  (unofficial)  : 3 white  boys,  2 white 
i girls ; 7 colored  boys,  5 colored  girls ; total, 
17.  Remaining  for  Investigation : 2 white 
girls. 

OFFICIAL  DISPOSITION.  Probation:  1 
white  boy,  2 colored  girls ; total,  3.  Private 
Homes,  0 ; Institutions,  0 ; Otherwise,  0 ; Dis- 
missed, 0. 

UNOFFICIAL  DISPOSITION.  Handled 
Through  Parents : 1 white  boy,  1 white  girl ; 
3 colored  boys,  3 colored  girls ; total,  8.  Pri- 
j vate  Homes : 1 white  girl.  Institutions,  0. 

| Reprimanded  and  Warned : 2 white  boys ; 4 
i colored  boys ; 1 colored  girl ; total,  7.  Other- 
wise : 1 colored  girl. 

SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE.  Children  Re- 
! ported : 21  white  boys,  17  white  girls ; 43 
colored  boys,  34  colored  girls ; total,  115.  Re- 
turned to  School : 18  white  boys,  11  white 
girls ; 16  colored  boys,  19  colored  girls ; total, 
64.  Excused : 7 white  boys,  8 white  girls ; 

!3  colored  boys,  5 colored  girls ; total,  21. 

Errors  in  Reports  of  Teachers : 2 white  boys, 
; 1 white  girl ; 5 colored  boys,  6 colored  girls ; 
total,  14.  Investigations  by  Letter,  27 ; In- 
vestigations by  Visit,  18 ; Prosecutions,  4 ; 
Poverty  Cases  Investigated,  11 ; Number  Pro- 
vided For,  3 ; Visits  to  Schools,  13. 

(Continued  on  page  4) 


The  prison  reform  measures  advocated  by 
the  North  Carolina  Conference  for  Social 
Service,  as  suggested  by  the  citizens’  com- 
mittee of  one  hundred,  and  adopted  during 
the  meeting  in  Charlotte  last  month,  are: 

“1.  That  it  shall  be  made  legal  for  two  or 
more  counties  to  unite  in  building  district 
jails,  and  that  the  substitution  of  district 
jails  for  county  jails  shall  be  encouraged  to 
take  place  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

“2.  A state  farm  colony  for  women  offend- 
ers. 

“3.  The  abolition  of  the  county  convict 
camps  as  such  and  state  control  of  all  pris- 
oners. 

“4.  That  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and 
Public  Welfare  shall  be  given  power  to  en- 
force the  rules  and  regulations  already  upon 
the  statute  books  in  regard  to  the  care  and 
treatment  of  county  prisoners,  and  to  main- 
tain prescribed  standards  for  county  jails 
and  convict  camps. 

“5.  That  flogging  and  confinement  in  cells 
and  dungeons  as  a method  of  discipline  for 
prisoners  shall  be  prohibited  in  all  prisons, 
chain  gangs,  prison  camps,  or  workhouses  in 
the  State. 

“6.  Abolition  of  the  convict  lease  system 
for  both  State  and  county  prisoners. 

“7.  That  a wider  use  and  extension  of  the 
honor  system  in  county  and  State  prison 
camps  shall  be  definitely  encouraged. 

“8.  That  at  the  expiration  of  the  term  of 
the  present  board  of  directors  of  the  State 
prison,  there  shall  be  elected  by  the  General 
Assembly  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
governor,  five  persons  who  shall  constitute 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  State  prison. 
At  the  1925  session  of  the  General  Assembly 
all  five  of  these  members  shall  be  elected ; 
two  for  a term  of  two  years,  two  for  a term 
of  four  years,  and  one  for  a term  of  six 
years,  and  thereafter  the  terms  shall  be  six 
years  for  all ; provided  that  the  minority 
party  and  both  sexes  shall  always  be  repre- 
sented among  the  appointive  members ; elec- 
tions to  be  by  concurrent  vote  of  the  General 
Assembly. 

“9.  That  provision  be  made  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a more  adequate  system  of  prison 
industries  in  the  State  prison,  which  would 
provide  vocational  training  for  such  pris- 
oners as  are  capable  of  receiving  it. 

“10.  That  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
State  prison  shall  be  authorized  to  employ 
one  or  more  psychiatrists  or  psychologists  for 
the  examination  and  classification  of  all  State 
prisoners. 

“11.  Compulsory  education  for  the  prison- 
ers in  the  State  prison,  and  the  employment 
of  teachers  and  instructors  for  same ; said 
instruction  to  be  during  the  regular  work 
hours. 

“12.  That  the  present  law  relating  to  the 
membership  of  the  advisory  board  of  parole 


shall  be  changed  so  that  it  shall  be  composed 
of  the  following  members : the  superintend- 
ent of  the  State  prison,  the  State  Commis- 
sioner of  Public  Welfare,  a representative 
from  the  State  Bureau  of  Labor,  and  the 
chief  of  a bureau  of  parole  of  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare,  the 
last  named  member  to  act  as  secretary  of 
the  board,  provided,  however,  that  the  secre- 
tary of  the  board  shall  have  the  power  to 
vote. 

“13.  That  the  same  standards  of  health  and 
sanitation  be  maintained  in  city  prisons  as 
are  required  in  county  jails.” 


WHY  “THE  GLOOMY  DEAN”  HAS 
GOOD  RIGHT  TO  BE  GLOOMY 


“It  is  the  slum  dweller,  the  untaxed  dole 
receiver  who  is  producing  more  than  his 
share  of  the  next  generation.  The  highest 
birth  rate  of  all  is  that  of  the  feeble-minded,” 
the  Very  Reverend  William  R.  Inge,  Dean  of 
St.  Paul’s,  is  quoted  by  the  New  York  World 
as  having  recently  said  in  a London  lecture 
on  “National  Decay  and  Regeneration.”  This 
comment  is  true  of  America  as  well  as  of 
England. 

Dean  Inge  won  the  sobriquet  of  “The 
Gloomy  Dean”  because,  as  perhaps  the  most 
brilliant  of  the  Anglican  prelates,  he  has 
been  unable  to  join  in  the  thoughtless  opti- 
mism which,  too  often,  is  offered  in  solution 
of  social  problems. 

According  to  The  World's  story,  the  Dean 
pointed  out  that  in  each  generation  “the 
cream  of  all  classes  is  skimmed  off,  raised  to 
a better  social  position  and  there  sterilized” ; 
■in  other  words,  that  the  superior  elements  in 
the  population  are  not  perpetuating  them- 
selves. This  decline  in  the  birth  rate  of  the 
superior,  together  with  the  concomitant  rise 
of  the  birth  rate  of  the  inferior  Dean  Inge 
• considers  of  grave  danger  to  society,  since 
by  reason  of  it  the  quality  of  the  population 
is  being  steadily  impaired.  The  rapid  pro- 
portional increase  of  the  unfit  is  due  not  only 
to  the  fact  that  they  are  more  prolific  than 
the  better  elements,  but  also  because  modern 
sanitation  and  medical  skill  have  greatly  re- 
duced the  death  rate. 

“There  has  always  been  in  England  a large 
class  of  sub-men — beggars  and  wastrels — who 
were  outside  the  social  system,”  said  Dean 
’ Inge,  “but  the  enormous  death  rate  of  the 
towns  kept  them  down.  They  were  not  sub- 
sidized to  multiply  as  they  are  today.” 

If  the  reader  is  interested  in  this  subject 
he  is  referred  to  a discussion  of  another 
phase  of  the  same  problem  from  the  Ameri- 
can angle,  headed  “Slow  Suicide  Among  Our 
Native  Stock,”  by  Edward  A.  Ross  and  Ray 
E.  Baber,  which  appeared  in  the  February 
number  of  The  Century  Magazine. 
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A MENTAL  HYGIENE  CLINIC 
HELD  IN  HENDERSON  COUNTY 


(lou  nly  Superintendent  Recognizes  Impor- 
tance of  Determining  Mental  Status 
in  Giving'  Effective  Aid 

Except  for  the  newly  established  mental 
hygiene  clinic  in  connection  with  the  juve- 
nile court  of  Asheville,  the  only  county  clinic 
of  this  kind  of  which  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  and  Public  Welfare  has  been  in- 
formed was  that  held  in  Henderson  County 
recently.  Mr.  .T.  E.  Creech,  superintendent 
of  public  welfare  for  Henderson,  arranged 
to  have  Dr.  Harry  W.  Crane,  psycho-patholo- 
gist of  the  State  Board,  visit  his  county  and 
examine  a number  of  persons  who  were 
thought  to  he  mentally  defective  or  other- 
wise mentally  abnormal. 

In  commenting  upon  this,  the  Commissioner 
of  Public  Welfare  says : 

“The  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public 
Welfare  highly  approves  such  clinics,  and 
would  like  to  see  many  others  in  the  coun- 
ties. By  having  the  exact  mental  status  of 
persons  in  need  of  help  ascertained,  superin- 
tendents of  public  welfare  will  be  in  a much 
better  position  to  secure  for  such  persons 
the  help  which  will  be  most  effective.” 


ANSON  SENDS  IN  FULL 

REPORT  WELFARE  WORK 

(Continued  from  page  3) 

POOR  FUND  CASES.  Reported  and  In- 
vestigated, 5 ; Placed  on  Poor  Fund  List,  2. 
Removed  from  Poor  Fund  List,  1 ; Persons 
Carried  to  County  Home,  0. 

MISCELLANEOUS.  Conferences : With 
Board  Members,  6 ; with  Juvenile  Court 
Judge,  15  ; General,  7.  Meetings  : Board,  1 ; 
General,  8.  Investigations  : Mothers’  Aid,  5 ; 
Family,  9.  Inspections:  Jail,  1;  Road  Camp, 
1 ; County  Home,  1 ; Factory,  0 ; Store,  2. 
Certificates  : Age,  1 ; Employment,  0,  Parole 
Work:  Children,  2;  Adults,  1.  Persons  Ad- 
vised or  Assisted  (not  otherwise  reported), 
37.  Money  Collected  (Reparation  or  Restitu- 
tion), $40.45.  Adults  Prosecuted,  3.  Home 
Visits,  17.  Office  Calls,  39.  Letters  Mailed, 
81.  Phone  Calls,  42.  Miles  Traveled,  570. 
Official  Trips  Outside  County,  2.  Investiga- 
tions for  Agencies  (give  name  of  agency)  : 1, 
Family  Welfare  Association,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 


PARALYTIC  CHEATED  OF 

MONEY  FOR  HER  CHH<D 

(Continued  from  page  1) 
part  he  does  in  the  affairs  of  his  church? 
. . . The  reactionary  or  conservative  tax- 

payer who  cries,  ‘We  can’t  stand  higher 
taxes’  every  time  the  question  of  schools  or 
welfare  work  comes  up,  the  man  who  lets 
his  children  support  him,  and  the  factory 
owner  who  profits  from  child  labor  are  not 
the  only  people  who  put  dollars  ahead  of  the 
welfare  of  the  helpless  and  dependent  little 
ones.” 


A QUESTIONNAIRE 
ON 

JUVENILE  COURTS 

At  the  request  of  the  North  Carolina 
League  of  Women  Voters  and  the  North  Caro- 
lina Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs,  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare  has 
prepared  for  distribution  a questionnaire  on 
juvenile  courts  in  North  Carolina.  This  ques- 
tionnaire will  be  reprinted  in  installments  in 
Public  Welfare  Pkogress.  The  first  install- 
ment follows : 

Q.  What  is  a Juvenile  Court? 

A.  It  is  a special  division  of  the  Superior 
Court  for  hearing  children’s  cases  apart  from 
those  of  adults. 


Q.  Why  is  a Juvenile  Court  necessary? 

A.  Not  only  to  protect  children  from  the 
stigma  of  a trial  in  a criminal  court  and,  per- 
haps, from  association  with  hardened  crimi- 
nals, but  also  to  study  the  needs  of  the  child 
with  a view  to  intelligent  treatment. 

Q.  What  is  the  nature  of  a Juvenile 
Court  hearing? 

A.  The  Juvenile  Court  is  not  a child’s  edi- 
tion of  a criminal  court.  It  is  an  informal 
yet  dignified  proceeding  to  determine  what 
steps  should  be  taken  to  prevent  a child  who 
has  exhibited  delinquent  tendencies  from  be- 
coming a criminal,  and  to  save  a child  who 
is  living  in  destitute  or  demoralizing  condi- 
tions from  the  consequences  of  neglect. 

Q.  What  is  the  chief  distinction  between 
a criminal  court  and  a Juvenile  Court? 

A.  A criminal  court  is  concerned  chiefly 
with  determining  the  guilt  of  an  offender 
' through  prosecution  and  trial,  and,  if  guilt 
is  established,  meting  out  punishment  to  suit 
the  crime.  In  the  Juvenile  Court  the  ques- 
tion of  guilt  or  innocence  as  to  a particular 
act  or  acts  is  wholly  subordinate  both  to  an 
examination  of  the  character  and  condition 
of  the  child,  and  to  an  investigation  of  the 
social  factors  responsible  for  the  child’s  being 
brought  to  court  to  determine,  if  possible, 
what  should  be  done  to  save  the  child. 

Q.  What  is  the  underlying  assumption 
of  the  Juvenile  Court? 

A.  That  the  child  is  the  ward  of  the  State, 
and  is  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  State, 
when  its  welfare  and  happiness  become  en- 
•dangered.  The  court’s  function  is  parental. 
The  court  should  proceed  as  does  a wise 
parent,  and  should  have  before  it  all  the 
information  that  can  be  secured  before  any 
decision  is  reached. 

Q.  On  what  basis  is  the  Juvenile  Court 
system  in  North  Carolina  organized? 

A.  With  the  county  as  a unit.  Every  county 
in  the  State  has  a Juvenile  Court,  which  is  a 
part  of  the  Superior  Court  of  the  district. 


CORPORAL  PUNISHMENT 

NOW  A THING  OF  PAST 

(Continued  from  page  1) 
ostracized.  Undisciplined  boys  and  girls, 
even  in  their  teens,  begin  to  feel  the  un- 
sympathetic, critical  and  deprecating  atti- 
tude of  those  they  come  in  contact  with. 
Thus  they  grow  up  to  feel  different,  and  they 
sillier  because  of  it.  In  this  way  does  a 
shut  in,  depressed,  brooding — and  finally  an- 
tisocial—type  of  character  develop. 

But  above  all  else  childhood  must  be  re- 
spected. We  must  give  them  all  the  leeway 
we  can  so  they  they  can  express  themselves 
to  the  fullest  possible  extent.  Only,  indeed, 
should  punishment  be  resorted  to  if  misbe- 
havior tends,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  run 
counter  to  respect  for  the  rights,  privileges, 
and  feeling  of  others. 

Never  should  we  punish  hastily  or  arbi- 
trarily or  because  we  are  annoyed.  And 
never,  never,  never,  should  we  punish  while 
in  anger.  A show  of  unquestioned  authority, 
or  superior  strength,  of  favoritism,  of  abso- 
lutism without  recourse  to  appeal,  makes  a 
child  resentful,  vindictive  and  revengeful. 
With  this  kind  of  treatment  the  average  boy 
will  smart  under  the  hurt  of  unfairness,  and 
sooner  or  later  will  try  to  “get  even”  by 
taking  the  same  attitude  of  bravado  and 
bullying  to  younger  and  weaker  playmates. 
A girl,  too,  may  follow  a similar  course  or 
she  may  develop  into  a shy,  reticent,  retir- 
ing young  lady  who  learns  to  depend  largely 
upon  quick-wittedness  and  craftiness  to  gain 
her  ends. 

Corporal  punishment  is  a thing  of  the  past. 
Even  the  time-honored  switch  and  spanking 
are  obsolete.  An  occasional  spanking  may 
not  hurt  a vigorous  but  refractory  .lad,  yet 
even  here  there  are  dangers.  Many  nervous 
disorders  in  adults  can  be  traced  back  to 
corporal  punishment  in  childhood.  It’s  never 
a safe  method  to  employ. 

Punishment  by  deprivation  is  always  an 
effective  measure,  provided  it  is  carried  out 
properly.  Find  out  what  a child  likes  and 
deprive  him  of  that.  If  taking  away  a toy, 
or  cancelling  a game,  entertainment  or  out- 
ing does  not  bring  the  desired  results,  try 
eliminating  a sweet  dessert  at  dinner,  or,  if 
necessary,  the  entire  meal.  Fasting  never 
did  any  harm,  and  it  never  fails.  Only  be 
careful  that  complaints,  piteous  appeals,  and 
your  own  tender-heartedness  do  not  lead  you 
to  be  sorry  so  you’ll  treat  the  offender  to  a 
piece  of  pie  later  on. 

Be  careful  not  to  punish  unless  you  feel 
you  are  right,  and  your  position  is  unassail- 
able. Be  fairminded  above  all  things.  But 
when  you  do  threaten  to  punish  be  sure  you 
do  it.  Don’t  change  your  mind  or  put  it 
off.  Let  your  child  know  that  you  mean 
exactly  what  you  say  and  that  punishment 
comes  just  as  swift  and  sure  as  does  reward 
when  that  is  promised. 

The  proper  training  of  children  is  a diffi- 
cult and  painstaking  job — in  fact,  it’s  an 
art— but  it’s  worth  all  it  costs ! 
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ORPHANAGES  IN  STATE  NOW 

MAKING  MANY  IMPROVEMENTS 


New  Buildings  Being  Planned  or 
Erected  at  Present  at  Several 
Child-Caring  Institutions 


THOMPSON  ORPHANAGE  TO 

EXPEND  SUM  OF  $150,000.00 

There  Seems  to  Be  a General  Effort  to 
Improve  Institutional  Equipment 
for  Children’s  Care 


There  seems  to  be  a rather  general  effort 
among  the  orphanages  in  North  Carolina  at 
present  to  improve  their  institutional  equip- 
ment for  the  care  of  dependent  children. 
Several  orphanages  in  the  State  are  either 
planning  to  erect  or  are  actually  erecting  new 
buildings.  Others  are  renovating  the  ones 
they  already  have. 

The  Thompson  Orphanage  at  Charlotte, 
maintained  by  the  Episcopal  Church  in  North 
Carolina,  has  been  authorized  by  each  of  the 
three  dioceses  of  the  State  to  erect  new  build- 
ings and  make  improvements  to  the  amount 
of  $150,000.  The  board  of  managers  has  had 
preliminary  drawings  and  estimates  made  of 
those  most  urgently  needed.  These  include  an 
administration  building  which  will  contain  a 
gymnasium,  auditorium,  reading-room,  kin- 
dergarten, and  sewing  and  scout  rooms.  This 
building  will  cost  $35,000.  Such  facilities 
are  lacking  at  the  Thompson  Orphanage  at 
present.  Three  dormitory  cottages,  each 
housing  24  children,  will  also  be  built.  These 
cottages  will  take  the  place  of  Thompson 
Hall,  the  old  brick  house  built  in  1862,  where 
52  older  boys  and  girls  are  now  crowded  to- 
gether, and  Bronson  Hall,  a very  old  frame 
building  which  cannot  be  kept  in  repair  any 
longer.  A modern  laundry  and  central  heat- 
ing plant  will  also  be  included  in  the  new 
buildings. 

At  the  Nazareth  Orphan’s  Home  at  Cres- 
cent, an  institution  of  the  Reformed  Church 
in  this  State,  the  board  of  managers  has 
already  contracted  for  a new  dairy  barn  to 
be  constructed  according  to  plans  and  specifi- 
cations of  the  State  Architect.  This  barn  is 
now  in  course  of  construction.  The  board  has 
accepted  plans  and  specifications  for  a new 
girls’  dormitory  that  will  comfortably  care 
(Continued  on  page  4) 


PUBLIC  WELFARE  IN  THREE 
COUNTIES  WILL  BE  STUDIED 


Another  marked  tribute  has  been  paid  the 
success  of  the  public  welfare  work  in  North 
Carolina.  The  Children’s  Bureau  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Labor  will  send  a repre- 
sentative. Miss  Ida  M.  Curry,  to  this  State 
the  latter  part  of  May  to  gather  information 
regarding  the  actual  accomplishments  of  the 
county  system  here  in  preparation  for  the 
publication  of  a pamphlet  on  the  results  of 
county  organization  for  child  care  and  pro- 
tection. 

Three  counties — Guilford,  Pitt,  and  Vance — 
have  been  selected  as  those  in  which  Miss 
Curry  will  study  conditions.  A number  of 
other  counties  were  also  considered  as  offer- 


CLUB  WOMEN  SUPPORT 
STATE  WELFARE  WORK 


N.  C.  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs, 
Meeting  in  Raleigh,  Strongly  En- 
dorses Program 

Evidence  of  the  continued  and  increasing 
interest  in  and  support  of  the  work  of  the 
State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare 
by  the  club  women  of  North  Carolina  was 
given  at  the  recent  convention  of  the  North 
Carolina  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs  in 
Raleigh  when  the  Federation  went  on  record 
in  the  first  six  resolutions  adopted  as  strongly 
favoring  the  Board  and  its  objects. 

These  resolutions  follow : 

“1.  Resolved  that  the  Federation  as  a 
whole  and  the  individual  clubs  comprising  it, 
use  their  influence  in  every  way  to  support 
and  strengthen  the  State  Department  of 
Charities  and  Public  Welfare. 

(Continued  on  page  4) 
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LARGEST  MOTHERS’  AID  FAMILY  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 


Mother  with  nine  children,  seven  of  whom  are  under  14  years  old,  who  is  receiving 
Mothers’  Aid.  The  two  oldest  children  are  still  in  school. 
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EQUALITY 

“Does  any  man,  medical  or  layman,  within 
the  sound  of  my  voice  believe  for  any  frac- 
tion of  a second  that  all  men  are  created 
either  free  or  equal?  If  so,  let  him  go  into 
the  homes  in  your  towns  and  in  your  cities ; 
let  him  go  into  your  schools ; let  him  go  to 
the  reports  of  the  military  commanders  of 
your  sons  in  the  late  war ; let  him  interview 
fathers  and  mothers.  If  he  continue  to 
nourish  such  a delusion,  let  him  go  to  your 
splendid  school  for  the  mentally  subnormal 
at  Kinston  and  gaze  there  into  the  faces  of 
those  little,  children.  Equality?  Freedom? 
How  can  either  exist  except  as  the  result 
of  a sound  mind  and  an  accompanying  sound 
character?” 

These  were  the  words  of  Dr.  James  K. 
Hall,  of  the  Westbrook  Sanatorium  at  Rich- 
mond, when  he  spoke  in  Raleigh  last  month 
to  the  members  of  the  North  Carolina  Medi- 
cal Society.  The  speaker  came  from  the 
State  that  produced  the  father  of  that  decla- 
ration which  states  all  men  to  have  been 
created  free  and  equal.  But  the  words 
quoted  are  those  of  a physician  too  familiar 
with  mental  inequality  to  be  able  to  accept 
Mr.  Jefferson’s  sweeping  assertion. 

Even  The  Fathers  could  have  been  mis- 
taken. A number  of  the  signers  of  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence  were  slave-owners. 
One  might  well  question  whether  in  their 
hearts  they  believed  that,  in  mental  powers 
at  least,  the  slaves  that  tilled  their  fields 
were  their  equals. 

There  are  a great  many  thinking  people 
who  have  never  taken  this  part  of  the  Decla- 
ration literally.  It  is  impossible  to  do  so. 
Look  at  the  pitiful  idiot  at  the  Caswell  Train- 
ing School,  gaping,  driveling,  befouling  him- 
self, unable  to  speak  an  intelligible  word, 
sitting  in  embryonic  posture  day  after  day, 
futile  beyond  words  to  describe ; and  then 
look  at  Woodrow  Wilson,  one  of  the  great 
lights  of  history.  Were  those  two  equal? 

In  mental  powers,  in  moral  fibre,  in  physi- 
cal equipment,  ten  thousand  times  no,  of 
course,  any  intelligent  person  must  reply. 
And  yet  for  all  their  obvious  and  inescapable 
inequalities,  there  is  a general  sense  in  which 


even  the  idiot  at  (lie  Caswell  Training  School 
and  Woodrow  Wilson  were  equal.  This  same 
Declaration  quoted  above  states,  too,  that 
all  men  have  “inalienable  right  to  life,  liberty 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.”  It  is  in  this 
right,  broadly  translated,  that  Woodrow  Wil- 
son and  the  idiot  were  equal. 

In  other  words,  those  who  absolutely  deny 
the  mental,  moral  and  physical  equality  of 
men  do  not  necessarily  deny  that  all  men  are 
equal  in  their  right  to  the  opportunity  to  de- 
velop along  their  own  lines  to  the  fullest  pos- 
sible extent.  In  the  extreme  case  of  the 
idiot,  of  course,  there  is  no  possibility  for 
development,  but  in  the  case  of  the  less  hope- 
lessly mentally  afflicted,  this  is  not  so  true. 

A great  and  civilized  State  is  one  that 
guarantees  this  equality  of  opportunity  to  its 
citizens.  What  can  North  Carolina  do,  then, 
to  secure  it  as  far  as  possible  for  its  mental 
defectives.  First  of  all,  the  State  should 
protect  these,  its  most  pitiful  unfortunates, 
from  themselves,  because  they  themselves  are 
unable  to  do  so.  Is  it  to  leave  them  at  large 
to  break  its  laws  when,  because  of  their 
mental  irresponsibility,  they  are  not  capable 
of  keeping  them?  Is  it  to  allow  them  to 
bring  the  law’s  vengeance  upon  their  muddled 
heads  for  crimes  that  they  do  not  and  can- 
not recognize  as  such?  Is  it  to  leave  them 
free  to  indulge  in  what  society  calls  immoral- 
ity and  what  the  mental  defective,  if  he 
could  name  it,  would  call  the  expression  of  a 
fundamental  instinct  which  he  possesses  in 
degree  equal  and,  in  many  instances,  greater 
than  the  normal  person?  Is  it  to  allow  them 
to  perpetuate  their  mental  inferiority  in  their 
usually  illegitimate  children  who  can  only 
repeat  the  sad_  and  disastrous  history  of  their 
parents ? 

The  least  the  State  can  do,  and  even  this 
fails  to  attack  the  problem  of  mental  de- 
ficiency at  its  source,  is  to  provide  adequate 
segregation  for  its  feeble-minded.  The  Cas- 
well Training  School  is  doing  all  it  can  in 
this  direction.  But  as  it  is  now,  this  institu- 
tion cannot  hope  to  meet  this  enormous  social 
problem  that  confronts  the  State. 

And  some  day,  when  real  civilization  is  a 
little  nearer,  there  will  be  general  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  segregation  alone  can  never 
solve  the  problem  of  mental  deficiency. 


APPRECIATED  SUPPORT 

The  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public 
Welfare  has  never  doubted  that  the  club 
women  of  North  Carolina  are  its  friends. 
They  have  always  stood  staunchly  behind  it. 
But  it  is  greatly  gratified,  as  it  should  be, 
when  the  women  speak  their  minds  so  favor- 
ably to  t lie  work  of  the  Board  and  its  objects, 
as  they  did  in  the  first  six  resolutions  adopted 
by  the  recent  convention  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs  in  Raleigh. 

If  any  department  of  the  State’s  activity 
should  appeal  to  the  women  of  North  Caro- 
lina. the  work  of  the  Board  of  Charities  and 
Public  Welfare  should,  and  apparently  does, 
do  so.  This  work  is  a part  of  the  “human” 


side  of  government  in  which  women  have 
naturally  most  interest.  It  is  work  that 
touches  the  dependent  child,  deprived  of  the 
help  and  comfort  of  its  parents.  It  is  work 
that  stretches  a helping  hand  to  the  widow 
struggling  to  make  both  ends  meet  to  rear 
her  fatherless  children.  It  is  work  that  tries 
to  help  the  erring,  the  pauper,  the  cripple, 
the  defective.  As  long  as  women  are  women, 
such  work  will  reach  their  hearts,  whatever 
their  political  party  or  their  religious  creed. 

The  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public 
Welfare  will  go  forward  with  its  work 
greatly  heartened  by  this  latest  evidence  of 
the  support  of  its  staunchest  friends. 


PUBLIC  WELFARE  IN  THREE 

COUNTIES  WILL  BE  STUDIED 

(Continued  from  page  1) 

ing  good  material  for  this  study,  but  these 
three  were  chosen  for  the  following  reasons : 
Guilford,  where  the  work  is  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mrs.  Blanche  Carr  Sterne,  as  show- 
ing outstanding  public  • welfare  work  in  a 
county  having  a large  city;  Pitt,  of  which 
K.  T.  Futtrell  is  superintendent,  as  being  a 
representative  rural  county  presenting  prob- 
lems different  from  those  in  counties  more 
thickly  settled ; and  Vance,  because  of  the 
good  condition  of  its  institutions — jail,  chain- 
gang,  convict  camp,  and  county  home,  and 
the  exceptional  personal  work  of  its  superin- 
tendent of  public  welfare,  Mrs.  W.  B.  Wad- 
dill. 

The  Children’s  Bureau  plans  to  issue  a 
pamphlet  on  the  results  of  county  organiza- 
tion for  child  care  and  protection,  and  has 
chosen  North  Carolina  and  Minnesota  as  two 
states  where  such  organization  is  most  suc- 
cessful and  in  which  information  will  be 
gathered.  There  is  great  demand  for  such 
information  by  states  which  are  thinking  of 
establishing  similar  systems,  according  to 
the  Bureau. 

Miss  Ida  M.  Curry,  who  will  make  this 
study  in  North  Carolina,  was  for  many  years 
in  charge  of  the  county  work  of  the  New 
York  State  Charities  Aid  Association.  She 
will  come  to  the  State  May  19  or  May  20, 
conferring  first  in  Raleigh  with  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Public  Welfare  and  getting  a gen- 
eral survey  of  the  whole  county  system,  and 
then  visiting  the  counties  named.  Miss  Curry 
is  not  unknown  to  North  Carolinians,  having 
once  taught  sociology  at  a summer  session  of 
the  North  Carolina  College  for  Women. 

The  Director  of  the  Social  Service  Division 
of  the  Children’s  Bureau  writes : 

“We  have,  therefore,  felt  that  one  of  the 
most  helpful  things  that  we  could  do  would 
be  to  secure  some  first-hand  information  in 
regard  to  the  way  the  county  work  has  de- 
veloped in  two  or  three  of  the  states  that 
have  been  outstanding  in  this  type  of  activity. 
Naturally  we  have  selected  North  Carolina 
as  one  of  the  two  or  three  states  in  which  we 
want,  to  secure  information,  and  as  the  place 
where  we  would  like  to  begin.” 


PUBLIC  WELFARE  PROGRESS 


ROCKY  MOUNT  TO  BE  SITE 

OF  EASTERN  REFORMATORY 


Rocky  Mount’s  offer  for  the  Eastern  Caro- 
lina Industrial  School  for  Boys,  established 
by  the  General  Assembly  of  1923,  was  re- 
cently accepted,  and  the  new  State  institu- 
tion for  delinquent  white  boys  will  be  located 
in  Edgecombe  County.  Other  towns  bidding 
for  the  school  were  Kinston,  New  Bern,  and 
Goldsboro. 

Edgecombe  County  gave  128  acres  in  fee 
simple  for  the  location  of  the  school  and 
grounds.  This  institution  will  be  designed 
to  do  for  boys  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State 
what  the  Stonewall  Jackson  Training  School 
at  Concord,  until  now,  has  been  doing  for 
all  the  delinquent  boys  of  North  Carolina. 
The  two  institutions  will  divide  the  reforma- 
tory work  for  white  boys  between  them. 

The  bill  establishing  the  new  school  was 
introduced  and  sponsored  in  the  last  Legis- 
lature by  Representative  R.  T.  Fountain,  of 
Edgecome,  who  is  a member  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  institution  of  which  J.  C. 
Braswell,  of  Whitakers,  is  chairman.  The 
act  authorized  the  expenditure  of  $25,000  for 
permanent  improvements  and  $5,000  a year 
for  maintenance. 


Adult  Illiterates  Live  in  Shadow 

Of  University  of  North  Carolina 


A great  university,  no  doubt,  is  “The  Wis- 
consin of  the  South,”  as  some  progressive 
people  like  to  call  the  University  of  North 
Carolina.  But  within  three  miles  of  it  there 
lives  a woman,  the  widowed  mother  of  five 
children,  who  can  neither  read  nor  write. 

In  the  course  of  her  visits  to  Mothers’  Aid 
cases,  Miss  Emetli  Tuttle,  Director  of 
Mothers’  Aid  for  the  State  Board  of  Public 
Welfare,  came  upon  this  woman.  She  is  a 
good  and  intelligent  woman,  and  has  been 
approved  as  a recipient  of  Mothers’  Aid.  But 
within  the  very  shadow  of  North  Carolina’s 
largest  educational  institution,  she  has  spent 
her  forty  years  without  ever  being  able  to 
read  a single  book  or  to  write  a single  letter. 
Her  children,  however,  walk  to  school  over 
roads  impassable  for  a truck.  She  ekes  out 
her  income  by  washing  towels  for  a Chapel 
Hill  barber  shop,  receiving  $2  for  400  towels. 


Feeble-Mindedness  on  the  Screen 


The  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public 
Welfare  has  recently  purchased  an  enter- 
taining little  machine  by  which  moving  pic- 
tures and  “stills”  can  be  shown.  The  machine 
was  bought  for  educational  purposes,  so  that 
pictures  of  various  phases  of  the  Board’s  work 
might  be  exhibited.  The  pictorial  history  of 
the  feeble-minded  “Wake”  family  is  one  of 
the  best  exhibits  that  the  Board  has,  and 
these  pictures  have  been  adapted  to  display 
by  the  machine  mentioned,  and  will  soon  be 
available  for  exhibition  in  this  way. 


WHAT’LL  YOU  DO  ABOUT 
IT?  ASKS  DR.  J.  K.  HALL 


Doctor  from  Westbrook  Sanatorium 
Talks  About  Tremendous  Prob- 
lem of  Mental  Deficiency 


What  North  Carolina  is  to  do  about  the 
tremendous  problem  presented  by  its  mental 
defectives  was  discussed  by  Dr.  J.  K.  Hall, 
of  Westbrook  Sanatorium,  Richmond,  before 
the  meeting  of  the  North  Carolina  Medical 
Society.  J.  C.  B.  Ehringhaus,  of  Elizabeth 
City,  also  discussed  this  question  before  the 
doctors  from  the  legal  point  of  view. 

Dr.  Hall  said  in  part : 

“What  are  you  going  to  do  about  this  mat- 
ter? Will  you  continue  to  deal  with  these 
mental  weaklings  as  if  they  had  good,  sound 
minds  and  morals?  Will  you  continue  to  try 
to  give  them  an  education  impossible  for 
them?  Will  you  persist  in  thinking  them 
simply  mean,  incorrigible,  depraved,  and 
send  them  to  prison,  to  chain-gangs,  to  the 
great  wooden  chair?  It  constitutes,  to  be 
sure,  as  certain  a remedy  as  the  sharp-edged 
axe  that  fell  upon  the  neck  of  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh.  Will  you  give  them  that  freedom 
about  which  the  great  Virginian  wrote — let 
them  roam  the  world,  mate,  marry,  beget 
their  kind,  thereby  make  necessary  yearly 
additions  to  your  institutions  at  Kinston,  with 
the  result  that  those  of  you  who  are  sound  in 
mind  and  in  body  must  work  and  sweat  ‘from 
morn  to  noon,  from  noon  to  dewy  eve,  a 
summer’s  day,’  in  order  that  the  State  may 
care  for  idiots  and  imbeciles  and  morons? 

“The  State  of  Virginia  has  just  adopted  a 
law  which  makes  it  legally  possible  for  a 
surgeon  to  perform  a slight  operation  upon 
an  insane  or  feeble-minded  person  which  will 
make  it  impossible  for  that  person  ever  to 
become  a father  or  a mother.  It  is  a wise 
law.  The  breeding  of  defectives  should  be 
stopped.  They  beget  their  own  kind,  and  no 
other  kind.  It  is  written  that  figs  cannot  be 
gathered  from  thistles. 

“Let  me  suggest  finally  that  you  survey 
your  State,  discover  and  estimate  your  feeble- 
minded, look  upon  them  as  such,  give  them 
such  instruction  as  they  can  receive,  restrain 
and  control  those  in  need  of  it,  and  make  it 
physically  impossible  for  them  to  know  pa- 
renthood. 

“May  I pray  you  always  to  bear  in  mind 
that  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  huge  and  defiant, 
may  be  in  mind  only  as  one  of  your  own  little 
children. 

“The  task  calls  for  mighty  forces,  but  your 
State  has  aroused  from  her  slumbers.  She 
is  conscious  of  her  puissance.  She  is  in  the 
humor  to  lend  her  mind  to  the  solution  of 
mighty  problems.  I salute  you.  The  sun 
has  risen,  the  fog  has  lifted,  the  darkness  has 
gone.” 


COMMISSIONER  PLEASED  BY 
NEW  COLORED  REFORMATORY 


Pleasure  at  the  desirable  situation  of  the 
new  institution  for  delinquent  Negro  boys  in 
Richmond  County,  and  at  the  progress  of  the 
building  operations  there  was  expressed  by 
the  Commissioner  of  Public  Welfare  upon 
her  return  to  Raleigh  recently  after  a visit 
to  the  institution.  Mrs.  Johnson  and  Miss 
Mary  G.  Sliotwell,  of  the  bureau  of  child 
welfare,  accompanied  H.  C.  Linthicum,  the 
architect,  on  one  of  his  trips  to  the  school. 

The  situation  of  the  new  school  is  good, 
according  to  Mrs.  Johnson,  not  too  far  from 
a railroad  as  to  be  inaccessible,  and  yet  far 
enough  to  make  the  institution  seem  fairly 
isolated  and  to  keep  it  from  being  in  any 
way  a nuisance  to  neighbors.  The  climate 
of  Richmond  County  is  well  suited  to  such 
an  institution,  she  thinks.  The  school  is 
located  on  a hill  at  the  foot  of  which  there 
is  a clear  stream  that  can  easily  be  dammed 
to  make  a swimming  pool. 

Building  operations  at  the  institution  are 
progressing  well,  Mrs.  Johnson  says.  The 
main  building,  of  brick,  is  almost  finished,  as 
are  the  kitchen  and  dining-room  and  school 
building,  two  wooden  structures  in  the  rear 
of  the  main  one.  Land  has  been  cleared, 
and  a crop  already  planted  by  the  business 
manager. 


Virginia  Handley  is  New  Director 
Of  Alabama’s  Child  Welfare  Dept. 


Miss  Virginia  Handley  has  recently  been 
elected  to  succeed  Mrs.  Loraine  Bedsole  Bush 
as  Director  of  the  Department  of  Child  Wel- 
fare for  the  State  of  Alabama.  Mrs.  Bush 
is  soon  to  be  married  to  Alfred  M.  Tunstall, 
a prominent  figure  in  Alabama’s  political  life. 

Miss  Handley,  who  for  some  time  has  been 
connected  with  the  child  welfare  work  in 
Alabama,  is  known  to  public  welfare  workers 
in  North  Carolina,  having  been  one  of  the 
delegation  from  her  State  that  attended  the 
institutes  of  public  welfare  held  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  last  summer. 

Mrs.  Bush,  whom  Miss  Handley  succeeds 
in  office,  has  been  one  of  the  most  successful 
and  well-known  child  welfare  workers  in  the 
country.  Under  her  able  supervision  child 
labor  conditions  in  Alabama  have  been  quite 
generally  admitted  to  be  the  best  in  the 
South. 


Doesn’t  Like  to  Kill  ’Em 


Warden  Lewis  Lawes,  of  Sing  Sing,  has 
recently  become  one  of  the  country’s  strongest 
advocates  of  the  abolition  of  the  death  pen- 
alty, according  to  a story ' appearing  in  “The 
Prison  World.”  “Mr.  Lawes,”  the  story  con- 
tinues, “having  presided  over  a great  many 
executions,  has  naturally  acquired  a strong 
dislike  for  capital  punishment.” 
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Wilson  Clinic  Probably  Largest 

Ever  Held  in  South,  Doctor  Says 


“'1  guess  it  was  the  largest  crippled  chil- 
dren’s clinic  ever  held  in  the  South,”  said 
Dr.  Oscar  L.  Miller,  chief  surgeon  of  the 
North  Carolina  Orthopedic  Hospital,  in  speak- 
ing of  the  clinic  for  crippled  children  held 
last  month  at  Wilson  under  the  auspices  of 
the  hospital  and  the  State  Board  of  Charities 
and  Public  Welfare,  which  was  under  the 
charge  of  Dr.  Miller.  “It  was  the  largest  I 
have  ever  seen,”  he  continued.  “I  saw  one 
approaching  it  in  size  once  at  Liverpool.” 
One  hundred  and  forty  children  were 
brought  by  superintendents  of  public  welfare 
to  the  Wilson  clinic.  There  were  also  four- 
teen adults.  Twenty-one  counties  were  rep- 
resented. The  children  were  from  the  fol- 
lowing counties : Beaufort,  3 ; Bertie,  1 ; 

Craven,  1 ; Cumberland,  1 ; Duplin,  6 ; Edge- 
combe, 9 ; Franklin,  3 ; Green,  10 ; Halifax,  5 ; 
Harnett,  2 ; Jones,  1 ; Johnston,  4 ; Lee,  1 ; 
Lenoir,  4 ; Martin,  1 ; Nash,  25 ; Pitt,  3 ; 
Wake,  2 ; Wayne,  17 ; Wilson,  34 ; Vance,  6. 


ORPHANAGES  IN  STATE  NOW 

MAKING  MANY  IMPROVEMENTS 

(Continued  from  page  1) 

for  50,  and  will  include  a dining-room  for  100. 
It  is  hoped  that  this  building  will  be  finished 
this  year. 

When  completed,  the  Home  will  have  a 
boys’  dormitory  and  chapel  built  of  native 
granite,  a girls’  dormitory  of  face  brick  and 
tile,  a modern  dairy  barn,  and  a farm  of 
about  140  acres.  The  enlarged  Home  will  be 
able  to  care  for  100  children. 

A new  brick  school  building,  up-to-date 
and  well  equipped  in  every  respect,  is  being 
erected  at  the  Masonic  Orphanage  at  Oxford. 
This  building  will  have  provision  for  courses 
in  science  and  home  economics  as  well  as 
academic  courses,  and  will  be  a first-class 
modern  school  building.  The  cottages  at  the 
Oxford  Orphanage  are  also  being  improved. 

At  the  Methodist  Orphanage  at  Raleigh  two 
new  buildings  are  being  erected,  one  contain- 
ing a congregate  dining-room,  and  another, 
the  Atwater  dormitory  for  girls.  A new 
school  and  administration  building  to  cost 
about  $130,000  will  soon  be  built  and  a swim- 
ming pool  is  being  planned. 

At  the  Pythian  institution  a new  boys’  cot- 
tage is  in  process  of  construction.  A “pas- 
torium”  for  the  resident  minister  is  being 
built  on  the  grounds  of  the  Thomasville  Bap- 
tist Orphanage.  The  two  Catholic  institu- 
tions, St.  Anne’s  at  Belmont  and  the  one  near 
Raleigh,  are  making  interior  improvements, 
as  are  the  Christian  Orphanage  at  Elon  and 
the  Methodist  Protestant  Home  at  High 
Point. 

Mention  has  already  been  made  in  the 
Progress  of  the  two  new  buildings  recently 
completed  at  the  Presbyterian  Orphanage  at 
Barium  Springs.  These  are  a baby  cottage 
and  a new  cottage  for  boys. 


| A QUESTIONNAIRE  ! 

\ ON  f 

j JUVENILE  COURTS 

Q.  On  what  basis  is  the  Juvenile  Court 
system  in  North  Carolina  organized? 

A.  With  the  county  as  a unit.  Every 
county  in  the  State  has  a Juvenile  Court, 
which  is  a part  of  the  Superior  Court  of  the 
district. 

Q.  Are  there  other  Juvenile  Courts  in  the 
State? 

A.  Yes.  A city  of  10,000  population  is  re- 
quired to  have  a city  Juvenile  Court,  while 
towns  of  5,000  population,  if  they  are  not 
county  seats,  and  if  they  have  recorders’ 
courts,  may  have  separate  Juvenile  Courts. 
Under  certain  conditions  a city  Juvenile 
Court  and  a county  Juvenile  Court  may  be 
combined. 

Q.  Who  are  the  Juvenile  Court  judges? 

A.  In  every  county  the  C(erk  of  the  Supe- 
rior Court  is  the  Judge  of  the  County  Juve- 
nile Court,  while  in  City  Juvenile  Courts  the 
recorder  acts  as  judge,  or  a special  judge  may 
be  appointed  for  the  purpose  by  the  govern- 
ing body  of  the  city. 

Q.  How  are  Juvenile  Court  judges  paid? 

A.  The  compensation  of  the  County  Juve- 
nile Court  judge  is  fixed  by  the  Board  of 
County  Commissioners  and  paid  from  general 
county  funds ; the  compensation  of  the  City 
Juvenile  Court  judge  is  fixed  by  the  govern- 
ing body  of.  the  city  and  paid  from  funds  of 
the  city. 

Q.  Who  are  the  probation  officers? 

A.  The  County  Superintendent  of  Public 
Welfare  is  the  Chief  Probation  Officer  in  each 
county.  City  Juvenile  Courts  may  have 
specially  appointed  probation  officers. 

Q.  What  children  come  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Juvenile  Court? 

A.  Delinquent,  neglected  and  dependent 
children  under  sixteen  years  of  age. 

Q.  Are  there  any  exceptions  to  this? 

A.  In  case  of  a child  between  the  ages  of 
fourteen  and  sixteen  years  who  is  charged 
with  a felony  for  which  the  punishment  in 
the  case  of  an  adult  would  be  ten  years  im- 
prisonment, or  greater,  the  Juvenile  Court 
does  not  have  jurisdiction.  If  a child  be- 
tween fourteen  and  sixteen  years  of  age  is 
charged  with  a felony  for  which  the  punish- 
ment as  fixed  by  law  for  an  adult  is  less  than 
ten  years  in  prison,  the  case  must  be  investi- 
gated by  the  probation  officer  and  the  Juve- 
nile Court  judge.  The  judge  of  the  Juvenile 
Court  may  in  his  discretion  dispose  of  the 
case  or  hold  the  child  in  custody  or  bind  him 
to  the  next  term  of  the  Superior  Court. 


Miss  Emeth  Tuttle  Will  Speak  at 
National  Social  Work  Conference 


Miss  Emeth  Tuttle,  Director  of  Mothers’ 
Aid  for  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and 
Public  Welfare,  has  been  invited  to  speak 
before  the  committee  on  Mothers’  Pensions 
of  the  National  Conference  for  Social  Work 
which  will  meet  this  year  at  Toronto,  Canada, 
June  25  through  July  2. 

Miss  Mary  Bogue,  Director  of  Mothers’ 
Pensions  for  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  will 
give  the  committee  a report  of  her  survey  of 
health,  education  and  recreation  in  connec- 
tion with  Mothers’  Aid  that  she  made  for 
the  Children’s  Bureau  of  the  Department  of 
Labor.  As  the  work  in  North  Carolina  has 
been  organized  only  comparatively  recently, 
this  State  was  not  included  in  Miss  Bogue’s 
survey,  and  Miss  Tuttle  has  been  asked  to 
give  an  account  of  Mothers’  Aid  here. 


CLUB  W OMEN  SUPPORT 

STATE  WELFARE  WORK 

(Continued  from  page  1) 

“2.  Whereas  the  program  of  public  welfare 
in  North  Carolina,  which  has  commanded 
national  recognition,  is  dependent  upon  hav- 
ing conscientious,  intelligent,  and  efficient 
people  with  some  specific  training  for  the 
work  as  public  welfare  officers,  therefore,  we 
commend  the  efforts  of  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  and  Public  Welfare  to  secure  such 
people  and  pledge  our  support  in  our  various 
counties  to  keep  the  work  out  of  partisan 
politics. 

“3.  In  order  to  make  more  effective  the 
work  of  the  Mothers’  Aid  Law  in  North  Caro- 
lina, the  North  Carolina  Federation  of 
Women’s  Clubs  goes  on  record  as  favoring  a 
larger  appropriation  for  this  purpose. 

“4.  Whereas  the  Caswell  Training  School 
for  mental  defectives  and  Samarcand  Manor 
have  long  waiting  lists  that  the  institutions 
are  prevented  from  caring  for  on  account  of 
insufficient  maintenance,  we  go  on  record  as 
asking  the  next  General  Assembly  to  greatly 
increase  the  maintenance  fund  of  these  insti- 
tutions. 

“5.  Whereas,  a reformatory  for  women  in 
addition  to  Samarcand  is  greatly  needed  to 
care  for  such  women  as  are  not  eligible  to  be 
received  at  that  institution,  and  for  whom 
nothing  is  being  done  that  is  either  correc- 
tional or  curative,  we  pledge  our  support  to 
secure  such  an  institution  from  the  next 
General  Assembly. 

“6.  Whereas  the  great  increase  of  the  in- 
evitably unfit  is  a serious  menace  to  the  race, 
and  whereas  our  present  institutions  are  to- 
tally inadequate  to  segregate  and  train  this 
class  of  people ; and  whereas  there  is  no 
reason  to  hope  or  expect  that  they  will  ever 
be  adequate,  even  if  it  were  wise  to  impose 
such  an  enormous  burden  of  taxation,  that 
this  would  impose,  therefore  be  it  resolved 
that  we  go  on  record  as  approving  a work- 
able sterilization  law.” 
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STATE  MUST  SUPERVISE 


Attorney-General  Rules  State  Board 
Has  Power  of  Inspection  of  In- 
stitutions in  Counties 


MAY  ALSO  REQUIRE  REPORTS 


Question  which  recently  arose  as  to 
whether  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and 
Public  Welfare  has  the  power  to  inspect 
county  penal  and  charitable  institutions  and 
to  require  reports  from  them  was  definitely 
settled  by  a ruling  of  Attorney-General  James 
S.  Manning  in  which  Judge  Manning  held 
that  both  the  Consolidated  Statutes  and  the 
Constitution  of  North  Carolina  give  such 
power  to  the  State  Board. 

The  Attorney-General  says : 

“In  my  opinion,  under  section  5008  of  the 
Consolidated  Statutes,  which  I think  har- 
monizes with  Article  XI,  section  7,  of  the 
Constitution,  the  State  Board  of  Charities 
and  Public  Welfare  has  a visitorial  power 
of  all  penal  and  charitable  institutions  of 
the  State.  As  expressed  in  C.  S.,  section 
5008,  the  State  Board  shall  have  the  power 
to  inspect  county  jails,  county  homes,  and 
all  prisons  and  prison  camps  and  other  in- 
stitutions of  a penal  and  charitable  nature. 

“You  will  find,  also,  in  section  5008  a pro- 
vision for  the  requirement  of  the  number, 
sex,  age,  physical  and  mental  condition, 
criminal  record,  occupation,  nationality  and 
race  of  inmates,  or  such  other  information 
as  may  be  required  by  the  State  Board. 

“So  it  seems  to  me  clear  that  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  has  the  power  of  inspec- 
tion, or  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  the  visi- 
torial power,  and  has  power  to  require  re- 
ports giving  information  such  as  the  statute 
suggests,  and  other  information  which  it  may 
deem  material.” 

The  constitutional  mandate  relative  to  the 
State  Board  of  Charities  (Article  XI,  section 
7,  Constitution  of  N.  C. ) is  as  follows : 

“Beneficent  provision  for  the  poor,  the  un- 
fortunate and  orphan  being  one  of  the  first 
duties  of  a civilized  and  Christian  State,  the 
General  Assembly  shall,  at  its  first  session, 
appoint  and  define  the  duties  of  a Board  of 
Public  Charities,  to  whom  it  shall  be  en- 
trusted the  supervision  of  all  charitable  and 
penal  State  institutions,  and  who  shall  an- 
nually report  to  the  Governor  upon  their 
condition,  with  suggestions  for  their  improve- 
ment.” 


CHARITY  FUND  ESTABLISHED 
BY  VANCE  COUNTY  CITIZEN 


County  Also  Receives  Gift  of  Forty 
Acres  of  Land  for  a Permanent 
Community  Recreation  Camp 

A charity  endowment  yielding  $750  an- 
nually for  a period  of  fifty  years  based  upon 
the  income  from  $15,000  worth  of  bonds  on 
the  West  End  Country  Club  has  recently  been 
established  by  James  H.  Brodie,  of  Hender- 
son. This  annual  amount  is  to  be  used  for 
the  benefit  of  specially  needy  cases  found  by 
the  Vance  County  superintendent  of  public 
welfare,  who  is  now  Mrs.  W.  B.  Waddill. 

A board  composed  of  the  president  of  the 
Country  Club,  the  chairman  of  the  board  of 
county  commissioners,  the  mayor  of  Hender- 
son, the  county  superintendent  of  public  wel- 
fare, and  a local  physician  will  administer 
this  fund. 

Vance  County  has  also  been  fortunate  re- 
cently in  receiving  a gift  of  40  acres  of  land 
for  a permanent  county  recreation  camp, 
donated  by  Dr.  R.  J.  Gill.  The  camp  will  be 
a community  project  which  the  civic  organi- 
zations are  backing.  The  county  superin- 
tendent of  public  welfare  is  one  of  the  five 
directors  of  the  project.  Dr.  Gill  believes 
that  if  young  people  have  plenty  of  good 
recreation  they  aren’t  likely  to  get  into 
trouble.  “Such  a camp  is  the  very  best  kind 
of  help  to  the  welfare  work,”  says  Mrs.  Wad- 
dill. 


SURVEY  OF  DURHAM  COUNTY 
SOCIAL  AGENCIES  IS  MADE 


A survey  of  the  social  agencies  in  Durham 
County  conducted  by  Dr.  Jesse  F.  Steiner, 
professor  of  Social  Technology  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina,  is  now  in  progress. 
The  Mayor  of  Durham  and  the  City  Council 
requested  Dr.  Steiner  to  report  to  them  on 
the  condition  and  efficiency  of  all  the  social 
agencies  to  which  the  council  contributes. 

This  is  the  first  thorough  survey  of  county 
social  agencies  that,  so  far  as  is  known  by 
the  Progress,  has  been  made  in  this  State, 
Mrs.  Martha  P.  Falconer,  of  the  National 
Social  Hygiene  Association,  recently  made  a 
survey  of  institutions  for  children  in  Bun- 
combe County.  Mrs.  Falconer’s  survey,  how- 
ever, did  not  include  the  work  of  the  social 
organizations  in  the  county. 


INSTITUTES  NEXT  MONTH 


Fifth  Series  of  Summer  Institutes  of 
Public  Welfare  to  be  Held  at  the 
University  July  7-19 

TO  BRING  WORKERS  TOGETHER 


July  7-19  are  the  dates  of  the  fifth  series  of 
the  joint  direction  of  the  State  Board  of 
summer  institutes  of  public  welfare  under 
Charities  and  Public  Welfare  and  the  School 
of  Public  Welfare  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  which  will  be  held,  as  usual,  at 
Chapel  Hill.  The  summer  institutes  when 
social  workers  in  the  State  are  brought  to- 
gether for  ten  days  of  discussion  at  the 
University  have  now  become  a regular  and, 
it  is  thought,  a valuable  feature  of  the  public 
welfare  work  in  this  State. 

Special  lecturers  this  summer  will  include: 
C.  C.  Carstens,  Director  of  the  Child  Welfare 
League  of  America;  Judge  W.  S.  Criswell, 
Judge  of  the  Juvenile  Court  of  Jacksonville, 
Florida ; Miss  Mary  Bogue,  Director  of 
Mothers’  Pension  Work  for  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania ; and  Mrs.  Mary  O.  Cowper,  Execu- 
tive Secretary  of  the  N.  C.  League  of  Women 
Voters.  Members  of  the  faculty  of  the  Uni- 
versity School  of  Public  Welfare  and  of  the 
staff  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and 
Public  Welfare  are  also  on  the  program  of 
the  institutes. 

The  institutes  will  comprise  the  following 
divisions  of  work : 9 to  11  o'clock  each  morn- 
ing, regular  lectures ; 11  to  11 :30,  the  summer 
school  chapel  period  ; 11 :30  to  12  :30,  another 
regular  lecture  period ; 12 :30  to  1 :30,  per- 
sonal discussion  and  conferences ; 4 to  6, 
round-table  discussions  ; 7,  recreation  period ; 
8,  evening  lecture. 

The  main  purposes  of  the  institutes  are : 
to  bring  together  in  helpful  conference  and 
fellowship  as  many  of  the  workers  in  the  field 
of  public  welfare  and  social  work  as  possible  ; 
to  discuss  common  problems  and  programs 
of  public  welfare ; and  to  make  as  intensive 
study  as  time  will  permit  of  special  phases  of 
social  work. 

Persons  who  are  especially  welcomed  at  the 
institutes  include  public-spirited  citizens  who 
wish  a clearer  conception  of  the  public  wel- 
fare problems  of  the  State  and  a better 
understanding  of  the  aims  and  methods  of 
public  welfare  and  social  workers ; students 
preparing  to  enter  public  welfare  work ; 

(Continued  on  page  2) 
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DISTRICT  JAILS 


[Editor’s  Note:  It  is  planned  to  discuss  in 
Public  Welfare  Progress  each  of  the  prison 
reform  measures  adopted  try  the  N.  C.  Con- 
ference for  Social  Service  at  its  1924  meeting 
in  Charlotte .] 

The  first  prison  reform  measure  adopted 
by  the  N.  C.  Conference  for  Social  Service  is : 

“That  it  shall  be  made  legal  for  two  or 
more  counties  to  unite  in  building  district 
jails,  and  that  the  substitution  of  district 
jails  for  county  jails  shall  be  encouraged  to 
take  place  as  rapidly  as  possible.” 

In  this  resolution  the  Social  Service  Con- 
ference has  called  attention  to  a county  in- 
stitution that  demands  immediate  attention 
if  our  progress  towards  a sane  penal  system 
is  to  proceed  without  unnecessary  financial 
burden  to  the  taxpayers.  The  law  requires, 
rightly,  that  every  jail  contain  at  least  five 
separate  compartments  for  the  care  of  the 
various  classes  of  prisoners.  Very  few  of  the 
older  jails  meet  this  requirement.  In  many 
of  the  smaller  rural  counties  all  these  divi- 
sions are  rarely  needed.  Besides,  in  many 
counties,  the  jail  is  practically  never  used  to 
capacity,  and  often  is  practically,  sometimes 
entirely,  without  occupants  for  weeks  at  a 
time. 

On  the  other  hand,  an  aroused  public  con- 
science demanding  more  intelligent  handling 
of  those  charged  with  offenses  against  the 
law  is  manifesting  itself  in  the  building  of 
new  jails.  A dozen  have  been  built  in  coun- 
ties in  North  Carolina  in  the  last  two  years, 
or  are  in  process  of  construction.  Tens  of 
thousands  of  dollars  are  being  thus  expended 
by  counties  that  need  this  money  for  con- 
structive work. 

The  adoption  of  a system  of  district  jails, 
with  a slight  reorganization  of  our  system 
of  courts  to  provide  for  speedy  trials,  would 
save  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  to  the 
taxpayers  of  the  State.  R.  M.  B. 


jjlf  mental  deficiency  were  eradicated, 
crime,  dependency  and  prostitution  would  be 
reduced  at  least  by  half. 


PROFITABLE  PRISON  LABOR 


Harnett  County  is  hiring  its  prisoners  to  a 
contractor  working  on  State  Highway  No.  60. 
The  prisoners  are  housed,  fed  and  guarded  by 
the  county.  The  contractor  pays  two  dollars 
per  day  per  prisoner,  which  is  the  same  wage 
that  is  paid  to  hired  laborers.  For  the  month 
of  April  the  county  made  a profit  of  eighty- 
six  cents  a day  per  prisoner. 

This  experience  of  Harnett  County  points 
to  three  conclusions.  Prison  labor  may  be 
profitably  employed.  If  it  may  be  profitably 
employed  by  a private  employer,  it  may  be 
profitably  employed  by  equally  business-like 
direction  by  an  equally  experienced  and  in- 
telligent public  official.  With  business-like 
direction,  prison  labor  may  not  only  be  made 
self-supporting,  but  the  prisoner  may  con- 
tribute appreciably  toward  the  support  of  his 
dependents.  R.  M.  B. 


IN  BRIEF 


U Scratch  a criminal,  a prostitute,  or  a 
pauper,  and  in  a large  percentage  of  cases 
you  will  find  a mental  defective. 

IfPalliative  charity  may  be  beautiful ; but 
there  is  more  sense  in  prevention. 


j[The  most  dangerous  multiplication  in 
mathematics  is  that  used  in  computing  the 
increase  of  the  unfit. 


TIUndue  sentimentality  may  be  a weakness 
of  the  social  worker ; but  social  work  in 
which  the  heart  does  not  enter  lacks  the 
greatest  leaven. 

UThe  increase  of  the  feeble-minded  is  a 
condition,  not  a theory — even  in  “progressive” 
North  Carolina. 


IJDiscussion  of  prison  problems  usually  cen- 
ters in  the  clash  of  two  ideas : Revenge  and 
Reformation. 


TfPitiful  embarrassment  is  almost  always 
noted  in  decorous  gentlemen  about  to  visit 
Samarcand,  which  changes  to  relieved  sur- 
prise when  they  can’t  find  any  obvious  “Scar- 
let Women”  among  the  inmates,  who  resemble 
nothing  so  much  as  well-mannered  girls  in 
any  well-run  boarding  school. 


Tolstoi  on  Capital  Punishment 


After  seeing  an  execution  in  Paris,  Tolstoi 
wrote  the  following  in  his  diary : 

“When  I saw  the  head  separate  from  the 
body,  and  how  they  both  thumped  into  the 
box  at  the  same  moment,  I understood,  not 
with  my  mind,  but  with  my  whole  being, 
that  no  theory  of  the  reasonableness  of  any 
present  progress  can  justify  this  deed ; and 
that  though  everybody  from  the  creation  of 
the  world  on  whatever  theory  had  held  it  to 
lie  necessary,  I knew  it  to  be  unnecessary  and 
bad.” 


The  “Progress”  in  Texas 


The  following  letter  from  a reader  of 
Public  Welfare  Progress  who  lives  in  Texas 
has  been  received : 

“On  the  arrival  of  each  copy  of  the  Public 
Welfare  Progress,  I have  thought  I would 
write  and  tell  you  how  much  it  has  helped 
me  in  my  Social  Service  work.  Nothing  has 
contained  such  helpful  facts,  useable  things. 
The  discussions  in  the  recent  issue  on  sterili- 
zation of  the  insane  and  feeble-minded  were 
used  in  a church  meeting  and  later  in  an 
Americanization  program  of  the  Legion  Aux- 
iliary. I thank  you  very  much  for  sending  it 
to  me,  and  trust  I may  never  be  dropped  from 
your  mailing  list. 

“Cordially, 

Mrs.  J.  G.  Merritt.” 


Mrs.  Morrison  a Trustee 

Mrs.  Cameron  Morrison,  wife  of  the  Gov- 
ernor of  North  Carolina,  was  recently  elected 
a trustee  of  the  Stonewall  Jackson  Training 
School  to  fill  the  vacancy  on  the  board  re- 
sulting from  the  resignation  of  Mrs.  W.  H.  S. 
Burgwyn,  who  has  been  a trustee  since  the 
establishment  of  the  institution. 

Mrs.  Burgwyn  has  been  one  of  the  most 
faithful  and  devoted  workers  in  behalf  of 
the  Stonewall  Jackson  Training  School.  She 
was  one  of  those  who  labored  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  institution  by  the  General 
Assembly  in  1907.  Mrs.  Burgwyn  has  for 
many  years  been  president  of  the  King’s 
Daughters  in  North  Carolina,  who  have  been 
among  the  staunchest  friends  of  the  school, 
giving  the  first  cottage  in  1909.  and  later 
donating  a granite  chapel  and  memorial 
bridge. 


INSTITUTES  NEXT  MONTH 

(Continued  from  page  1) 
county  superintendents  of  public  welfare  and 
their  assistants;  members  of  county  boards 
of  public  welfare ; members  of  committees  on 
Juvenile  Courts  from  the  N.  C.  League  of 
Women  Voters  and  the  N.  C.  Federation  of 
Women’s  Clubs;  juvenile  court  judges;  State 
and  county  prison  officials;  heads  of  depart- 
ments of  public  welfare  of  other  states  and 
members  of  their  staffs ; administrative  offi- 
cers of  the  State  Departments  of  Health, 
Education,  Child  Welfare  Commission,  and 
others;  specialists  from  the  national  field  of 
public  welfare,  including  child  welfare,  prison 
work,  mental  hygiene,  institutional  manage- 
ment, and  supervision  of  juvenile  courts  and 
probation,  etc. ; representatives  of  voluntary 
social  agencies;  administrative  officers  and 
staff  of  State  and  private  institutions  for 
special  classes;  special  teachers,  ministers, 
and  community  workers. 

For  further  information  regarding  the  in- 
stitutes, write  to  Mrs.  Kate  Burr  Johnson, 
Commissioner  of  Public  Welfare,  Raleigh, 
N.  C. ; and  for  information  regarding  room 
and  board  at  Chapel  Hill,  write  to  Dr. 
Harold  D.  Meyer,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 


NOTICE  TO  EDITORS 

All  material  in  the  Public  Welfare 
Progress  is  released  to  the  press  upon 
receipt 
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“WHAT  CAN  WE  DO  WITH  THE 
DEFECTIVES?”  IS  QUESTION 


Feeble-Minded,  Even  More  Than  the  Poor, 
Are  With  Us  Always,  and  Pro- 
vision is  Inadequate 


Day  after  day  tlie  inadequacy  of  North 
Carolina’s  present  provision  for  its  feeble- 
minded is  impressed  upon  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  and  Public  Welfare.  Day  after 
day  cases  of  mental  deficiency  for  which 
segregation,  at  least,  is  imperative  come  to 
the  attention  of  the  board,  which  is  power- 
less, under  present  conditions,  to  secure  such 
segregation. 

In  illustration  of  this,  the  Commissioner 
of  Public  Welfare  cites  four  cases  of  feeble- 
mindedness of  which  the  State  Board  was 
informed  during  one  day  alone,  and  for 
which,  because  of  lack  of  adequate  facilities, 
it  could  not  provide.  Mrs.  Johnson  says  : 

“Miss  Agnes  McNaughton.  Superintendent 
of  Samarcand,  calls  over  long  distance  to 
say  that  a girl  sent  her  recently  by  a county 
superintendent  of  public  welfare  has  a chrono- 
logical age  of  16  and  a mental  age  of  6 
years;  that  they  can’t  possibly . keep  her  at 
Samarcand,  as  she  is  totally  incapable  of 
profiting  by  any  of  the  training  that  the 
institution  is  prepared  to  give ; and  that  she 
is  taking  the  much-needed  place  of  some  girl 
who  is  capable.  What  are  we  going  to  do 
about  her?  Send  her  back  to  a community 
already  outraged  by  her  immorality?  The 
Caswell  Training  School  is  full. 

“The  same  day’s  mail  brings  a letter  from 
Dr.  C.  Banks  McNairy,  Superintendent  of 
Caswell  Training  School,  in  which  he  writes 
of  a family  of  six  blind,  feeble-minded  chil- 
dren. two  of  whom  are  already  in  his  institu- 
tion. Although  Caswell  has  no  money  to  pay 
for  the  maintenance  of  more  defectives,  one 
rare  vacancy  has  occurred,  and  Dr.  McNairy 
wishes  approval  by  this  office  of  the  admis- 
sion of  a third  member  of  this  feeble-minded 
family  of  six.  But  suppose  this  member  is 
admitted,  what  of  the  other  three  for  whom 
there  is  no  room?  Dr.  McNairy  declares 
that  the  brave  and  pitiful  mother  of  these 
defective  children  is  waging  a valiant  fight 
against  her  tragic  fate  in  trying  to  support 
the  family  single-handed. 

“Another  long-distance  telephone  message 
from  a judge  of  the  Recorder’s  Court  an- 
nounces that  a girl  who  is  infected  with 
venereal  disease  and  against  whom  her  own 
father  has  testified  for  immorality  is  in  jail 
in  his  town,  and  that,  in  his  opinion,  she 
should  be  sent  to  Samarcand.  As  the  town 
is  near  Raleigh,  and  one  in  which  the  board 
had  other  business.  I later  saw  this  girl  when 
I was  ther-e.  It  was  easy  to  tell  from  a brief 
conversation  with  her  that  she  is  low,  low 
down  in  the  mental  scale,  though  she  de- 
clared that  she  is  17  or  19  years  old.  either 
one.  The  Caswell  Training  School  is  full. 
What  community  would  like  her?  She  has 
just  returned  from  New  York,  where  she 
went  with  a Greek.  Three  North  Carolina 


i ! 

| AT  THE  ORPHANAGES  j 


Because  of  lack  of  information,  in  the 
article  on  improvements  at  the  orphanages 
in  the  State,  which  appeared  in  the  May 
Progress,  no  mention  was  made  of  those  at 
the  Children’s  Home  at  Winston-Salem.  The 
editor  is  glad  to  announce  that  this  institu- 
tion is*  now  building  a hospital  which  is  to 
cost  $33,000,  and  plans  soon  to  erect  a baby 
cottage  valued  at  $25,000. 


One  of  the  best  features  of  the  Children’s 
Home  at  Winston-Salem  is  the-  excellent 
library,  consisting  of  more  than  2,000  volumes. 
These  have  been  carefully  graded  for  the 
reading  of  children  of  various  ages,  and 
neatly  catalogued. 


Striking  evidence  of  the  good  spirit  which 
exists  at  the  Presbyterian  Orphanage  at 
Barium  Springs  is  found  in  the  annual  which 
the  seniors  in  the  high  school  there  have 
issued  this  year  for  the  first  time.  This  is 
in  every  way  a creditable  publication,  setting 
forth  the  school  activities  at  the  institution. 
It  is  illustrated  with  drawings  and  photo- 
graphs, and  is  the  first  publication  of  its  kind 
ever  issued  by  an  orphanage  in  North  Caro- 
lina. It  is  called  “The  Spotlight.” 


Scout  troops  for  both  boys  and  girls  have 
been  organized  in  four  orphanages  in  the 
State.  The  Baptist  Orphanage  at  Thomas- 
ville  and  the  Children’s  Home  at  Winston- 
Salem  both  have  scout  troops  for  boys  and 
girls,  and  the  Presbyterian  Orphanage  at 
Barium  Springs  and  the  Masonic  Orphanage 
at  Oxford  have  boys’  troops.  This  healthy 
form  of  activity  is  apparently  much  enjoyed 
by  the  children.  Lillian  Hale,  one  of  the 
children  at  Thomasville,  writes : 

“In  our  meeting,  which  was  held  on  April 
10th,  we-  received  our  certificates  showing 
that  we  are  recognized  by  National  Head- 
quarters as  a troop  in  good  standing. 

“Perhaps  the  most  interesting  event,  to  us, 
has  been  omitted  until  last.  On  May  10,  we 
received  our  uniforms,  and  we  are  very  proud 
of  them.  This  will  make  us  more  interested 
in  our  work,  if  this  is  possible,  for  we  love 
and  enjoy  Scouting  so  much.” 


towns  have  already  known  her.  Whose  turn 
next  ? 

“Again  the  telephone  rings.  A county  super- 
intendent of  public  welfare  is  calling  to  say 
that,  stranded  in  her  county,  there  is  a 
family  of  transients,  mother,  father  and  three 
children,  none  of  whom  appear  to  be  normal 
mentally.  What  can  she  do  about  it?  What 
is  the  State  of  North  Carolina  going  to  do 
about  it?  The  Caswell  Training  School  is 
full.” 


A COLUMNIST  MEDITATES  ON 
DEFECTS  OF  PRISON  SYSTEM 


Hey  wood  Broun,  After  Visit  to  Sing  Sing, 
Says  Punishment  Should  Fit  the 
Man,  Not  the  Crime 


Heywood  Broun,  who  conducts  a column 
in  the  New  Yorlc  World  headed,  “It  Seems 
to  Me,”  had  occasion  not  long  ago  to  visit 
Sing  Sing.  This  led  him  to  reflect  upon 
some  of  the  defects  of  our  present  prison 
system.  Mr.  Broun  writes  in  part : 

“The  march  from  the  best  intelligence  to 
the  least  (among  the  prisoners)  would  be  a 
10,000-year  journey. 

“And  it  was  that  fact  which  impressed  me 
most  with  the  fundamental  folly  of  the  prison 
system.  The  same  treatment  is  applied  to  all 
these  sick  members  of  society,  and  it  is  not 
the  same  ailment  which  has  brought  them 
there.  Some  (probably  the  majority)  have 
left  the  column  because  they  could  not  keep 
up.  Others  have  broken  ranks  because  they 
could  and  would  go  faster.  It  is  rather  ridi- 
culous to  apply  the  same  poultice  to  the  man 
who  is  too  dull  and  the  man  who  is  too  sharp. 

“According  to  our  legal  system,  a sentence 
is  imposed  to  fit  the  crime.  Instead  of  that 
it  should  fit  the  man.  A man  who  has  com- 
mitted a murder  may  be  potentially  less  dan- 
gerous to  the  community  than  a shoplifter. 

“I  take  it  that  most  of  us  ho  longer  believe 
in  the  theory  of  punishment.  We  put  people 
in  jail  because  we  believe  they  are  dangerous 
to  the  community.  Accordingly,  we  should 
let  them  out  as  soon  as  we  have  reason  to 
believe  that  they  are  no  longer  dangerous. 
It  may  be  quite  evident  that  the  man  who 
has  killed  is  never  going  to  do  it  again,  and 
that  the  shoplifter  will  continue  in  his  usual 
pursuit  as  soon  as  he  is  released.  In  that 
case  it  seems  to  me  quite  silly  to  keep  the 
murderer  in  the  jail  for  life  and  to  let  the 
shoplifter  go. 

“If  we  had  judges  and  wardens  wise 
enough,  there  might  be  just  one  universal 
sentence  for  all  criminals.  Each  would  be 
sentenced  to  remain  in  prison  until  cured. 

“I  admit  that  it  might  be  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  determine,  precisely,  the  return  to 
ethical  health.  But  it  is  no  trouble  at  all  to 
perceive  that  prisons  turn  out  men  by  the 
hundreds  who  are  not  cured.  We  would 
think  ill  of  a hospital  which  discharged  a 
patient  who  could  do  no  more  than  crawl. 
Prisons  do  just  that  all  the  time.  In  fact,  the 
man  who  failed  to  cope  with  the  require- 
ments of  society  before  he  went  to  prison 
comes  out  a little  less  disposed  and  a little 
less  capable  of  living  up  to  the  rules  of  the 
community.” 


jf Orphans  and  the  insane  used  to  be  sent  to 
“asylums” ; now  they  are  sent  to  “homes”  and 
“hospitals” ; delinquents  used  to  be  sent  to 
“reformatories”  ; now  they  are  sent  to  “indus- 
trial schools” — changes  in  nomenclature 
which  show  advance  in  popular  conception  of 
the  treatment  of  the  unfortunate. 
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FIELD  NOTES 

(Bureau  of  County  Organization) 

By  S.  E.  Leonard,  Director 


Brunswick  County,  our  extreme  southeast- 
ern county,  although  large  in  area  is  sparsely 
settled  as  many  of  the  eastern  counties  are. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  very  progressive, 
holding  a record  that  few  other  counties 
hold.  The  population  is  14,876,  less  than  half 
the  number  that  makes  welfare  work  manda- 
tory, yet  old  Brunswick  elected  a welfare 
officer  in  July,  1919,  and  has  held  to  him 
ever  since.  No  one  thinks  of  “Alex”  Robin- 


son in  any  other  terms  than  “welfare  man,” 
and  I suppose  he  is  as  firmly  fixed  as  any 
superintendent  we  have  in  the  State.  He 
knows  the  people,  knows  the  county,  and 
knows  the  work,  and  is  doing  a good  job. 

I might  mention  also  that  this  county 
employs  a whole-time  health  officer,  a nurse, 
a farm  agent,  a home  agent,  and  is  this 
month  holding  a county-wide  tax  election  for 
the  purpose  of  consolidating  schools. 


Sampson  County  has  a good  welfare  officer, 
who  is  hampered  by  lack  of  facilities.  While 
the  work  is  required,  the  county  having  more 
than  32,000.  some  of  the  officials  see  only 
the  money  that  is  paid  out  each  year.  Not- 
withstanding this  fact,  Supt.  Christeson  has 
been  there  continuously  since  September, 
1920,  and  is  certainly  “making  brick  without 
straw.”  His  office  shows  what  an  ingenious 
man  can  do.  The  county  furnishes  no  filing 
equipment  whatsoever,  so  Christeson  has 
cigar  boxes  for  his  card  index,  and  ordinary 
wooden  boxes  of  the  proper  size  for  his 
records.  For  his  manila  folders  he  has  used 
surplus  posters  that  the  health  department 
had.  He  has  various  other  “pigeon  holes” 
and  boxes  all  made  by  his  own  hands. 
Christeson’s  records  would  put  to  shame  the 
records  in  many  well  equipped  offices  in  the 
State. 


In  Pender  County  we  have  a good  example 
of  what  an  interested  superintendent  of 
schools  can  do.  Mr.  Murphy  is  working  hard 
on  public  education,  hut  finds  time  to  do 
welfare  work  also.  In  other  words,  he  is 
accepting  it  as  a part  of  his  job  and  is  doing 
it.  As  a result  of  this  interest,  the  women’s 
clubs  of  the  county  have  become  interested, 
and  we  have  a splendid  opportunity  of  get- 
ting welfare  work  established  in  Pender. 


Columbus  County  is  another  county  where 
we  have  a school  superintendent  on  the  job. 
Mr.  Mclver  has  a mighty  big  county,  but 
with  the  help  of  Dr.  Johnson,  the  health 
officer,  he  is  doing  some  worth-while  welfare 
work.  We  are  also  hopeful  of  organizing 
welfare  work  in  this  county  within  the  next 
year. 


National  (’(inference  of  Social  Work 
At  Toronto  to  Begin  on  June  25th 


The  National  Conference  of  Social  Work, 
which  will  be  held  this  year  at  Toronto,  will 
begin  on  June  25  and  last  until  July  2.  The 
Commissioner  of  Public  Welfare  and  Miss 
Emeth  Tuttle,  Director  of  Mothers’  Aid,  will 
represent  the  N.  C.  State  Board  of  Charities 
and  Public  Welfare  at  the  conference.  Mrs. 
Johnson  will  be  one  of  the  speakers  at  a 
section  meeting  of  the  Division  of  Public 
Officials  and  Administration  when  the  sub- 
ject for  discussion  will  be  “The  Correlation 
of  Public  and  Private  Social  Work.”  Miss 
Tuttle  will  talk  to  the  Committee  on  Mothers’ 
Pensions  about  Mothers’  Aid  Work  in  this 
State. 


SO  FAR,  BUT  NO  FARTHER 


“In  a word,  the  Uplift  is  powerless  to  raise 
any  individual  or  class  above  the  level  of  the 
hereditary  constitution  with  which  he  is  en- 
dowed by  nature,  and  any  program  of  social 
reform  which  fails  to  take  this  truth  into 
account  is  bound  to  do  more  harm  than  good 
in  the  end.” — H.  M.  Parshley  in  The  Ameri- 
can Mercury. 


Duplin  County  is  another  one  of  our  thir- 
teen counties  that  organized  welfare  work  in 
the  summer  of  1919  and  still  holds  to  the 
same  man.  Horace  Stewart  is  comfortably 
located  on  a little  farm  about  a mile  from 
Wallace.  He  has  a new  Ford  and  he  is 
planning  to  get  additional  filing  equipment, 
his  commissioners  having  given  him  permis- 
sion to  get  what  he  needs.  Stewart  is  a 
fixture  in  Duplin. 


From  the  standpoint  of  organization  in  the 
way  of  constructive  work  probably  no  other 
superintendent  has  done  the  job  so  quickly 
and  so  well  as  Miss  Camp  of  Harnett.  Miss 
Camp  believes  that  the  business  of  a welfare 
officer  is  to  work  on  prevention,  and  as  a 
result  has  put  on  a recreational  program  all 
over  the  county.  Miss  Camp  will  never  see 
the  full  results  of  her  work  for  real  con- 
structive work  “carries  on.” 


Stokes  County  commissioners  have  not  yet 
quite  seen  the  advantage  of  welfare  work. 
For  the  past  year  the  school  board  has  em- 
ployed an  attendance  officer,  Mr.  T.  C.  Jones, 
and  I dare  say  that  no  other  thousand  dollars 
that  the  board  spent  did  as  much  real  service 
in  the  county.  Mr.  Jones  did  some  general 
welfare  work  on  the  side,  but  most  of  his 
activities  were  confined  to  the  school  attend- 
ance problem.  The  school  board  is  well 
pleased  with  the  year’s  work  and  will  con- 
tinue Mr.  Jones  in  the  work.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  commissioners  will  cooperate 
with  the  school  board  and  give  Stokes  the 
benefit  of  full-time  welfare  service  that  the 
county  so  much  needs. 


A QUESTIONNAIRE 
ON 

JUVENILE  COURTS 


Q.  Who  is  a delinquent  child? 

A.  One  who  violates  any  municipal  or  State 
law  or  ordinance,  or  who  is  truant,  unruly, 
wayward  or  misdirected,  or  who  is  disobe- 
dient to  parents,  or  beyond  their  control,  or 
who  is  in  danger  of  becoming  so. 

Q.  Who  is  a neglected  child? 

A.  One  who  engages  in  any  occupation, 
calling  or  exhibition,  or  is  found  in  any  place 
where  a child  is  forbidden  by  law  to  be,  and 
for  permitting  which  adults  may  be  punished 
by  law,  or  who  is  in  such  condition  or  sur- 
roundings, or  is  under  such  improper  or  in- 
sufficient guardianship  or  control  as  to  en- 
danger the  morals,  health  or  general  welfare 
of  the  child. 

Q.  Who  is  a dependent  child? 

A.  One  who  is  destitute,  homeless,  or  aban- 
doned, or  dependent  upon  the  public  for 
support. 

Q.  Who  should  be  present  at  a Juvenile 
Court  hearing  besides  the  judge  and  chief 
probation  officer? 

A.  Only  those  directly  concerned  in  the 
case — the  child  and  its  parents  or  guardian, 
the  complainant,  and  necessary  witnesses. 
The  curious  spectators  not  concerned  in  the 
case  should  be  excluded  from  the  room  where 
the  hearing  is  held. 

Q.  What  is  the  process  of  bringing  a 
child  into  the  Juvenile  Court? 

A.  First,  a petition  is  filed  by  any  one 
having  knowledge  that  a child  is  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Juvenile  Court  law.  Then 
a summons  is  issued  to  the  parent  or  .guard- 
ian, instructing  him  to  bring  the  child  into 
court  on  a certain  day.  Such  summons  may 
be  mailed  to  the  parent  or  it  may  be  served 
by  the  sheriff  or  some  other  officer  designated 
by  the  Juvenile  Court  judge.  If  such  sum- 
mons is  not  obeyed,  or  if  the  court  has  reason 
to  believe  that  a summons  will  not  be  suffi- 
cient, he  may  issue  a warrant , directing  the 
sheriff,  or  other  officer  designated,  to  take 
the  child  into  custody.  While  the  hearing 
is  pending  the  child  may  be  released  in  the 
custody  of  the  parent  or  some  other  person, 
or  placed  under  the  supervision  of  the  proba- 
tion officer,  or  he  may  be  held  under  bail. 
As  a condition  to  retaining  the  custody  of 
his  child,  the  parent  may  be  required  to 
give  bond  for  his  appearance. 

Q.  Should  a child  be  confined  in  a jail 
or  lock-up  while  awaiting  the  Juvenile 
Court  hearing? 

A.  It  is  unlawful  for  a child  to  be  confined 
in  any  penal  institution  where  he  may  come 
in  contact  with  persons  convicted  or  charged 
with  crime.  Usually  the  child  may  remain 
in  its  own  home  until  the  case  is  heard.  He 
may  be  placed  in  a detention  home  or  a hoard- 
ing home. 
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INSTITUTES  AT  U.  N.  C. 
ARE  NOW  IN  PROGRESS 


Social  Workers  Gather  at  Chapel  Hill 
For  Fifth  Summer  to  Study  Prob- 
lems of  Public  Welfare 

The  fifth  series  of  summer  institutes  of 
public  welfare  under  the  joint  direction  of 
the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public 
Welfare  and  the  University  School  of  Public 
Welfare  is  now  in  progress  at  Chapel  Hill. 
It  began  on  July  7 and  will  continue 
through  July  19.  Special  lecturers  for  the 
institutes  are:  Dr.  C.  C.  Carstens,  of  New 
York,  Director  of  the  Child  Welfare  League 
of  America  ; Judge  W.  S.  Criswell,  judge  of 
the  Juvenile  Court  of  Jacksonville,  Florida ; 
Miss  Eugenia  Bryant,  Director  of  Mothers’ 
Aid  for  Cincinnati,  Ohio ; and  Mrs.  Mary  O. 
Cowper,  Executive  Secretary  of  the  N.  C. 
League  of  Women  Voters,  which  has  been 
making  a study  of  the  juvenile  court  system 
of  this  State. 

Courses  required  as  a basis  for  the  certifi- 
cation of  county  superintendents  of  public 
welfare  are:  social  laws  of  North  Carolina, 
Roy  M.  Brown,  head  of  the  bureau  of  insti- 
tutional supervision  of  the  State  —Board ; 
problems  of  the  community,  Dr.  Jesse  F. 
Steiner,  professor  of  social  technology  at  the 
University  of  N.  C. ; problems  in  child  psy- 
chology, Dr.  Harry  W.  Crane,  psycho-patholo- 
gist of  the Board  and  member  of  the 
University  VJPry ; and  problems  in  child 
welfare,  Dr.  C.  C.  Carstens,  director  of  the 
Child  Welfare  League  of  America.  The 
courses  given  by  Dr.  Crane  and  Dr.  Carstens 
will  be  for  one  week  each ; those  by  Dr. 
Steiner  and  Mr.  Brown,  two  weeks.  Written 
examinations  on  these  courses  and  on  special 
lectures  given  during  the  institutes  will  be 
held.  There  is  also  an  optional  course  on  the 
theory  of  play  and  recreation  given  by  Dr. 
Harold  D.  Meyer,  of  the  faculty  of  the  school 
of  public  welfare. 

Judge  Criswell  gives  four  special  lectures 
on  juvenile  courts  and  Mrs.  Mary  O.  Cowper 
one  on  a study  of  juvenile  courts  in  North 
Carolina.  Miss  Mary  G.  Shotwell,  of  the 
division  of  child-caring  institutions  of  the 
State  Board,  discusses  the  relation  of  the 
superintendent  of  public  welfare  to  the  or- 
phanages and  gives  the  results  of  her  study 
of  the  population  of  Caswell,  Jackson  and 
(Continued  on  page  4) 


TWELVE  THOUSAND  PERSONS 
HEAR  COMMISSIONER  SPEAK 


During  Past  Year  Mrs.  Johnson  Has  Spoken 
at  38  Meetings  in  State  on  Subject 
of  Welfare  Work 

It  is  estimated  that  during  the  past  twelve 
months  an  average  of  a thousand  persons  a 
month  have  heard  the  Commissioner  of  Public 
Welfare  talk  about  the  welfare  work  in  this 
State.  Mrs.  Johnson  has  addressed  3S  meet- 
ings in  this  State  during  the  past  year,  the 
majority  held  under  the  auspices  of  church  or 
civic  organizations.  She  told  her  audiences 
of  the  plan  of  public  welfare  in  North  Caro- 
lina, the  State  Board's  accomplishments  thus 
far,  and  its  hopes  for  the  future. 

The  Commissioner  spoke  to : Southern 

Methodist  Conference  at  Lake  Junaluska ; 
Men’s  Bible  Classes  at  Greensboro ; County- 
wide teachers’  meeting  at  Weldon ; Warrenton 
Woman’s  Club;  State  Negro  Teachers’  Assem- 
bly at  Raleigh ; Executive  Board  and  friends 
of  Caswell  Training  School ; Council  of  the 
N.  C.  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs ; Social 
Service  Conference  of  the  Episcopal  Diocese 
of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill;  Tarboro 
Parent-Teachers  Association ; Woman’s  Club 
of  Salisbury ; Episcopal  Convocation  at  High 
Point ; Associated  Charities  at  Statesville ; 
Regional  Social  Service  Conference  at  Ashe- 
ville ; annual  meeting  of  the  N.  C.  League  of 
Women  Voters  at  Durham ; Y.  M.  C.  A.  at 
Spencer ; members  of  the  Methodist  Church 
at  Spencer ; social  service  committees  from  all 
the  Protestant  churches  at  Lexington ; N.  C. 
Conference  for  Social  Service  at  Charlotte ; 
Woman’s  Club  of  Dunn : district  meeting  of 
the  N.  C.  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs  at 
Edenton ; mass  meeting  of  members  of  the 
churches  at  Elizabeth  City ; Rotary  Club  of 
Lexington ; Convocation  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  at  Charlotte;  annual  convention  of 
the  N.  C.  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs  in 
Raleigh ; mass  meeting  of  church  people  at 
Burlington ; Y.  W.  C.  A.  of  the  N.  C.  College 
for  Women  at  Greensboro;  Y.  M.  C.  A.  at 
Leaksville-Spray ; members  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian Church  at  Graham ; social  service  con- 
ference for  negroes  at  St.  Augustine’s  School, 
Raleigh ; Lions’  Club  of  Fayetteville ; Mis- 
sionary organizations  at  Rocky  Mount ; 
Rotary  Club  of  Raleigh ; Education  Depart- 
ment of  the  Raleigh  Woman’s  Club  ; Business 
and  Professional  Women’s  Club  at,  Smithfield ; 

(Continued  on  page  4) 


SUMMARY  OF  100  CASES 
OF  N.  C.  MOTHERS’  AID 


Average  Recipient  is  a Widow  and  a 
Church  Member  35.9  Years  Old 
With  3.9  Young  Children 


According  to  a summary  of  the  first  100 
cases  of  Mothers’  Aid  in  North  Carolina 
(there  are  now  193)  made  by  George  H. 
Lawrence,  who  is  in  charge  of  this  work  in 
Orange  and  Chatham  counties,  the  average 
recipient  of  this  State  benefit  is  a widow  and 
a church  member  who  has  lived  either  in  the 
country  or  in  a small  town  in  North  Carolina 
all  her  life;  who  is  35.9  years  old  and  who 
has  3.9  young  children,  a biological  feat  pos- 
sible only  in  statistics.  She  receives  from 
State  and  county  $19.39  a month.  Details  of 
the  summary  are  as  follows: 

The  age  of  the  mothers  ranges  from  22  to 
48  years  with  35.9  the  average.  Fifty-four 
per  cent  of  the  women  live  in  the  county ; 36 
per  cent  in  towns  of  less  than  20,000  popula- 
tion ; and  10  per  cent  in  cities.  Fifty-one  per 
cent  are  members  of  the  Baptist  church ; 20 
per  cent  are  Methodists ; 7 per  cent  Free  Will 
Baptists ; 6 per  cent  Presbyterians ; 15  per 
cent  members  of  other  Protestant  denomina- 
tions ; and  1 per  cent  member  of  none. 

Eighty-five  per  cent  of  the  husbands  of 
these  women  are  dead.  Of  the  15  per  cent 
living,  6 per  cent  deserted  their  wives ; 4 per 
cent  are  disabled ; 3 per  cent  are  imprisoned, 
and  2 per  cent  are  insane.  The  average 
length  of  time  that  the  husband  has  been 
dead  before  the  mother  received  State  aid  is 
2%  years.  Forty-eight  per  cent  of  the  hus- 
bands were  farmers — the  other  52  followed 
one  of  28  other  occupations. 

Eighty-two  per  cent  of  the  mothers  have 
lived  in  North  Carolina  all  their  lives ; 11  per 
cent  have  lived  in  this  State  from  10  to  36 
years ; 7 per  cent  3 to  10  years. 

The  total  number  of  children  under  14 
years  in  the  100  families  is  391.  The  num- 
ber per  family  ranges  from  1 to  8,  and 
the  average  number  per  family  is  3.9.  Forty- 
three  of  the  100  families  include  children  over 
14  years  old.  The  average  number  of  such 
children  in  these  43  families  is  1.7.  The 
number  ranges  from  1 to  5. 

Occupations  of  the  mothers  are : Farming, 
29 ; sewing,  15 ; cotton  mill  workers,  14 ; 

(Continued  on  page  4) 
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A COLONY  FOR  WOMEN 


[Editor’s  Note. — This  is  the  second  edi- 
torial in  the  series  dealing  with  the  prison 
reform  measures  advocated  hy  the  N.  C. 
Conference  for  Social  Service.] 

The  second  step  towards  a rational  prison 
system  for  this  State  as  proposed  by  the 
N.  C.  Conference  for  Social  Service  is  a State 
farm  colony  for  women  offenders.  The  N.  C. 
Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs  at  its  recent 
convention  in  Raleigh  pledged  its  support  to 
the  proposition  in  the  following  resolution : 

“Whereas,  a reformatory  for  women  in 
addition  to  Samarcand  is  greatly  needed  to 
care  for  such  women  as  are  not  eligible  to 
be  received  at  that  institution  and  for  whom 
nothing  is  being  done  that  is  either  correc- 
tional or  curative,  we  pledge  our  support  to 
secure  such  an  institution  from  the  next 
General  Assembly.” 

Yesterday  I visited  a jail  which  has  room 
for  twenty-five  prisoners.  It  now  has  forty- 
one  men  and  two  women.  The  women  are 
confined  in  a small  room  cut  off  from  a 
corner  of  the  men’s  apartment.-  It  is  entered 
through  the  men’s  corridor.  In  the  sheet 
steel  door,  just  above  the  center,  is  a service 
window  about  fifteen  inches  square,  also 
closed  by  a sheet-steel  door.  Under  the  top 
of  this  door  the  men  who  have  the  run  of 
the  corridors  have  driven  a wedge  in  order 
that  they  may  communicate  the  more  easily 
with  the  girls  within,  and  perhaps  see  some- 
thing of  them  as  they  stand  immediately 
beneath  the  opening.  Three  men  were  peer- 
ing in  when  the  jailer  and  I approached  the 
door. 

A recent  report  from  a certain  county  lies 
on  my  desk.  It  records  that  on  a certain 
day  six  negro  women  were  flogged  by  the 
superintendent  of  the  county  chain-gang.  In 
another  county  four  young  negro  women  of 
fine  physique  are  assigned  as  cooks  to  the 
county  prison  camp. 

It  would  be  worthwhile,  perhaps,  merely  to 
remove  these  women  to  a separate  prison. 
But  the  Federation  is  right  in  demanding 
that  the  prison  be  also  of  a different  kind, 
that  it  attempt  to  do  something  “correc- 
tional or  curative”  for  its  inmates. — R.  M.  B. 


A fascinating  discussion  of  what  is  claimed 
as  I In'  discovery  of  the  cause  of  crime,  a 
discovery  which,  if  generally  accepted,  will 
revolutionize  our  theories  of  crime  and  pun- 
ishment, is  contained  in  the  July  issue  of 
The  World's  Work.  It  is  an  account  of  the 
work  of  Judge  Harry  Olson,  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Municipal  Court  of  Chicago,  and  Dr. 
William  J.  Hickson,  Director  of  the  Psycho- 
pathic Laboratory  attached  to  the  criminal 
divisions  of  that  court.  French  Strother  is 
the  author.  The  article  covers  the  experience 
of  ten  years  of  specialization  in  criminal 
psychology  and  the  results  of  experiment  in 
the  cases  of  approximately  40,000  criminals. 

The  title  of  the  article  is  “The  Cause  of 
Crime:  Defective  Brain,”  but  Judge  Olson 
and  Dr.  Hickson  claim  to  have  discovered 
that  the  brain  defect  which  makes  the  crim- 
inal is  not  the  same  sort  of  brain  defect  as 
that  which  makes  the  idiot  and  the  imbecile. 
That  of  the  criminal,  they  say,  is  an  actual 
physical  defect  in  the  structure  of  the  lower 
brain,  which  is  the  seat  of  the  emotions. 
Every  person  has  two  brains : the  upper 
brain,  or  cortex,  which  is  the  seat  of  the 
intelligence,  and  the  lower  brain,  or  basal 
ganglia,  which  is  the  seat  of  the  emotions. 
Defect  in  the  upper  brain  governing  intelli- 
gence results  in  feeble-mindedness.  Defect  in 
the  lower  brain  governing  emotion  and  will 
results  in  criminal  conduct. 

Mr.  Strother  says  in  summing  up  the  dis- 
covery of  Judge  Olson  and  Dr.  Hickson : 
“For  the  point  is,  crime  is  not  ‘crime,’  as  we 
commonly  think  of  it,  at  all.  It  is  not  the 
wilful  pursuit  of  sin.  Crime  is  not  even  a 
disease.  Crime  is  a symptom  of  a disease. 
It  is  a symptom  of  a disease  of  the  actual 
physical  gray  matter  of  the  lower  brain. 
Even  that  is  hardly  accurate,  scientifically. 
Crime  is  a symptom  of  a structurally  defec- 
tive lower  brain.  The  criminal  is,  therefore, 
a person  who  is  stupid  or  feeble-minded  or 
insane,  not  on  the  side  of  intelligence,  but  on 
the  side  of  the  emotions.” 

Judge  Olson  and  Dr.  Hickson  made  this 
discovery  by  means  of  tests  of  the  emotional 
response  or  “affectivity”  of  approximately 
40,000  criminals.  The  so-called  “intelligence 
tests,”  which  are  familiar  to  most  people,  are 
tests  of  the  upper  brain  only,  that  is,  they 
are  tests  of  a person’s  ability  to  think.  The 
tests  used  by  Judge  Olson  and  Dr.  Hickson 
are  tests  of  the  lower  brain,  that  is,  of  a per- 
son’s ability  to  feel.  A man’s  conduct  is  said 
to  reside  in  his  response  of  emotion  and  will. 

Now,  the  theory  of  Judge  Olson  and  Dr. 
Hickson  is  that  every  criminal  has  a struc- 
tural defect  of  the  lower  brain,  that  is,  he  is 
emotionally  defective.  This  defect  varies,  of 
course,  with  individuals,  from  the  complete 
defect  of  the  cold-blooded  murderer  to  that 
in  lesser  degree  found  in  persons  guilty  of 
petty  crimes.  This  defect  of  the  lower  brain 
which  results  in  criminal  conduct  may  be 
independent,  they  claim,  of  defect  in  the 


upper  brain  which  governs  intelligence.  A 
case  in  point  mentioned  is  that  of  a success- 
ful Chicago  lawyer  who  murdered  his  wife 
in  cold  blood,  cut  her  head  from  her  body, 
imbedded  it  in  cement  and  used  this  ghastly 
pillar  as  a support  for  the  back  porch  of  his 
house.  The  upper  brain  of  this  man  is  above 
the  ordinary,  but  his  lower  brain  is  defective 
to  a degree  comparable  with  idiocy  on  the 
intellectual  side,  since  his  emotional  response 
is  practically  zero. 

The  tests  used  in  discovering  criminal  de- 
fect in  the  lower  brain  are  intensely  interest- 
ing. They  are  of  various  kinds,  which  cannot 
be  described  here  because  of  lack  of  space. 
By  means  of  them  Judge  Olson  and  Dr. 
Hickson  have  been  able  to  determine  in  case 
after  case  the  variety  of  criminal  tested,  the 
murderer,  the  thief,  the  criminal  with  ten- 
dencies to  arson.  It  is  also  claimed  that  by 
these  tests  it.  is  possible  to  predict  criminality. 

According  to  the  two  Chicago  criminolo- 
gists, the  mental  defect  that  makes  a man  a 
criminal  is  inherited  in  about  eighty-nine 
per  cent  of  cases ; is  a physical  result  of  a 
degenerative  disease,  like  paresis  in  ten  per 
cent ; and  is  the  physical  result  of  a concus- 
sion in  one  per  cent.  They  hold  that  it  is 
incurable. 

This  discovery,  if  substantiated,  and  it  is 
said  to  have  been  in  40,000  cases,  is  epochal. 
It  completely  undermines  the  old  theological 
theories  which  held  that  crime  was  the  result 
of  “sin.”  It  is  equally  upsetting  to  the  idea 
of  possible  reformation  of  the  criminal.  If 
it  is  true,  mental  defect  as  we  have  under- 
stood it,  that  is,  defect  of  the  upper  brain, 
no  longer  can  explain  the  criminal,  though 
defect-  of  the  upper  brain  may  accompany 
defect  of  the  lower,  yet  does  not  necessarily 
do  so.  Of  course,  if  Judge  Olson  and  Dr. 
Hickson  are  right,  our  present  methods  of 
punishment  are  pitifully  and  cruelly  wrong. 
In  regard  to  this,  Mr.  Strother  says : 

“Our  present  system  of  ‘reformatories’  and 
‘penitentiaries’  is  at  onedfseeu  to  be  based 
upon  an  entire  misapprehension  of  the  nature 
of  crime  and  of  criminals.  The  present  sys- 
tem of  penology  is  condemned  already  by  its 
fruits.  Every  judge  and  every  lawyer  famil- 
iar with  the  facts  knows  that  90  per  cent 
of  criminals  ‘repeat,’  and  that  practically  no 
repeater  ever  reformed.  Now,  at  last,  we 
appear  to  know  why.” 

In  an  article  in  the  August  issue  of  The 
World’s  Work,,  Mr.  Strother  will  describe 
what  the  new  penology  would  be  if  based  on 
the  theory  of  Judge  Olson  and  Dr.  Hickson. 


Kindergarten  Building 

At  the  annual  picnic  of  the  Baptist  Orphan- 
age at  Tliomasville  which  was  held  recently, 
a kindergarten  building,  the  gift  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  C.  L.  Haywood,  of  Durham,  as  a memo- 
rial to  their  two  little  daughters,  was  pre- 
sented to  the  institution, 


PUBLIC  WELFARE  PROGRESS 


STUDY  OF  THE  POPULATION  OF 

3 INSTITUTIONS  FOR  CHILDREN 


Miss  Mary  G.  Sliotwell,  head  of  the  divi- 
sion of  child-caring  institutions  of  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare,  has 
recently  completed  a study  of  the  population 
of  the  Caswell  Training  School  for  mental 
I defectives,  the  Stonewall  Jackson  Training 
1 School  for  delinquent  white  hoys,  and  Samar- 
| cand  Manor  for  delinquent  white  girls  the 
1 results  of  which  she  discussed  at  the  summer 
1 institutes  of  public  welfare  at  Chapel  Hill. 
| They  are  as  follows : 

There  are  in  the  State  institutions,  Cas- 
well, Samarcand  and  Jackson,  1,038  boys  and 
girls.  Of  this  number  466  have  both  parents 
living  and  there  are  only  122  full  orphans. 
One  hundred  and  ninety  have  fathers  living 
while  256  have  mothers  living.  Only  79  are 
illegitimate.  There  are  31  families  having 
two  in  an  institution  and  S families  having 
three  in  the  institution. 

To  take  each  institution  separately: 

Caswell 

At  present  there  are  340  inmates  at  Caswell 
Training  School — 136  boys  and  204  girls.  Of 
this  number  140  have  both  parents  living ; 
55  have  fathers  living ; 74  have  living  mothers 
and  71  are  full  orphans.  Sixty-two  of  this 
number  are  illegitimate.  There  are  13  fami- 
lies of  two  each  and  five  families  of  three 
each  in  the  institution. 

Nine  counties  have  never  sent  children  to 
Caswell.  Guilford  County  takes  the  lead  in 
having  the  largest  number  in  the  institution 
from  any  one  county — it  is  20.  Mecklenburg 
follows  with  18,  while  Wake  has  16.  Gran- 
ville, Davidson,  and  Forsyth  come  close  to- 
gether with  12,  13,  14,  respectively.  The 
fact  that  some  of  the  largest  orphanages  in 
the  State  are  in  these  counties  makes  them 
stand  out!  more  prominently  because  the 
superintendents  of  orphanages  were  given  an 
opportunity  of  sending  their  children  to  Cas- 
well before  the  cOU*¥feies  were  allowed. 

The  number  of  children  dismissed  or  dead 
is  larger  than  it  would  generally  be  on  ac- 
count of  the  fire  several  years  ago  when  so 
many  of  the  cases  had  to  be  returned  home. 
Many  of  them  were  never  returned  to  the 
institution,  as  the  families  preferred  assum- 
ing the  responsibility. 

! Two  hundred  and  thirty  persons — 134  boys 
and  96  girls — have  either  been  dismissed  from 
Caswell  or  have  died.  Of  this  number  96 
have  both  parents  livifig  and  39  are  full 
orphans ; 35  have  mothers  living  and  33  have 
fathers  living.  Fourteen  are  illegitimate.  In 
this  entire  group  there  is  only  one  family  of 
two  each  that  was  dismissed. 

What  has  become  of  these  children  : 

Dead,  45 ; sent  home,  135 ; ran  away,  19 ; 
State  Hospital,  5 ; Executive  Committee  dis- 
missed, 4 ; habeas  corpus,  2 ; miscellaneous, 
10;  married,  3;  Jackson,  1;  Samarcand,  1; 
Orphanages,  2 ; institution  in  New  York,  1 ; 


granted  furlough,  1 ; released  by  Executive 
Committee,  1. 

Samarcand 

At  present  there  are  236  girls  in  the  Manor 
and  only  S of  them  are  illegitimate.  Of  the 
total  number  91  have  both  parents  living  and 
13  are  full  orphans ; 61  have  fathers  living 
and  71  have  mothers  living. 

There  are  9 families  that  have  two  girls 
each  in  the  institution,  while  there  are  3 
families  having  three  girls  each. 

Where  do  these  girls  come  from?  There 
are  29  counties  in  North  Carolina  that  have 
never  sent  a girl  to  Samarcand.  The  largest 
number  from  any  one  county  is  18,  and  that 
county  is  Guilford.  Durham  follows  a close 
second  with  16,  and  Buncombe,  Forsyth, 
Mecklenburg,  and  New  Hanover  each  have 
15  girls  there  now.  Nine  come  from  out  of 
the  State  and  two  do  not  have  any  address. 

Twelve  counties  in  the  State  have  had  girls 
in  the  school  that  do  not  now  have  any  there. 
Mecklenburg  County  has  had  in  all,  counting 
those  in  the  institution  and  those  paroled, 
more  than  any  other  county  in  the  State — 13. 
Guilford  and  Buncombe  have  had  40  each, 
while  Durham  is  third  with  39;  Forsyth 
fourth  with  34,  and  New  Hanover  fifth,  2S. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  girls  have  been 
l»a  roled  from  Samarcand.  Of  this  number  88 
have  both  parents  living ; 62  have  mothers 
living ; 39  have  fathers  living,  and  61  are  full 
orphans.  Only  4 are  illegitimate.  There 
were  five  families  of  two  each,  and  one 
family  of  three  in  the  list  of  paroled. 

More  girls  were  paroled  in  1923  than  in  any 
year  since  the  institution  was  established. 
The  number  was  92.  In  1918  there  was  1 
paroled;  in  1919,  5;  1920,  28;  1921,  29;  and 
1922,  91. 

Jackson 

A complete  list  of  boys  paroled  from  Jack- 
son  Training  School  has  not  been  secured  so 
the  facts  presented  here  is  as  if  all  were  now 
in  the  school — which  is  not  correct. 

Four  hundred  and  fifty-nine  boys  have 
been  in  school  at  Jackson.  Of  this  number 
235  have  both  parents  living,  and  38  are 
orphans ; 111  have  living  mothers  and  75 
have  living  fathers.  Only  nine  are  illegiti- 
mate. There  are  nine  families  that  have  two 
boys  each  in  the  institution. 

Twenty-seven  counties  have  never  sent  a 
boy  to  the  School.  The  largest  number  from 
any  one  county  is  31  from  Guilford.  Durham 
follows  with  29,  and  Gaston  third  with  27 ; 
Mecklenburg  fourth  with  26.  Four  other 
counties — Wake,  New  Hanover,  Rockingham, 
and  Buncombe  have  the  next  largest  number 
— 15,  14,  13  respectively. 

A very  interesting  study,  which  is  more  or 
less  an  indictment  of  the  “step-father”  in- 
stead of  the  “step-mother,”  is  that  at  Jackson 
there  are  28  boys  in  the  institution  who  have 
step-fathers,  while  there  are  only  20  who  have 
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STATE  WILL  ENTERTAIN 
NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION 


American  Association  For  Study  of 
Feeble-minded  to  Come  to  Raleigh 
For  Next  Annual  Meeting 

The  American  Association  for  the  Study  of 
the  Feeble-Minded,  the  most  important 
national  organization  concerned  with  the 
problem  of  mental  deficiency,  will  come  to 
North  Carolina  for  its  49th  annual  session, 
which  will  be  held  in  Raleigh  the  latter  part 
of  next  May,  according  to  announcement  by 
Dr.  C.  Banks  McNairy,  Superintendent  of  the 
Caswell  Training  School  for  Mental  Defec- 
tives, and  former  president  of  this  associa- 
tion. 

Membership  of  the  American  Association 
for  the  Study  of  the  Feeble-Minded  includes 
superintendents  of  State  and  private  institu- 
tions for  mental  defectives,  physicians,  psy- 
chiatrists, psychologists  and  educators  in  pub- 
lic and  private  schools,  especially  those  inter- 
ested in  psychiatry  and  psychology  and  in  the 
special  class  for  backward  or  subnormal  chil- 
dren. Dr.  C.  Banks  McNairy,  of  Kinston,  was 
president  of  the  association  last  year.  The 
previous  year  he  was  vice-president. 

Discussions  of  the  Association  at  its  meet- 
ing in  Raleigh  will  be  on : delinquency  and 
crime  as  related  to  mental  deficiency ; psy- 
chology and  mental  deficiency  ; relation  of 
mental  deficiency  to  the  public ; pathology  and 
physical  characterizations  of  mental  defec- 
tives ; psychiatry  and  mental  deficiency ; the 
institution  for  the  mentally  deficient  in  rela- 
tion to  other  institutions  and  agencies ; educa- 
tion as  related  to  mental  deficiency. 

Officers  of  the  American  Association  for 
the  Study  of  the  Feeble-Minded  are : Presi- 
dent. Dr.  Groves  P>.  Smith,  Assistant  Super- 
intendent, Beverly  Farms  (a  private  institu- 
tion far  mental  defectives) , Godfrey,  111.,  and 
Assistant  Neuro-psychiatrist,  Henry  Ford 
Hospital,  Detroit ; Vice-President.  Dr.  A.  R.  T. 
Wylie,  Superintendent  of  the  Institution  for 
the  Feeble-Minded,  Grafton.  North  Dakota ; 
Secretary,  Dr.  Benjamin  W.  Baker,  Super- 
intendent of  the  New  Hampshire  School  for 
the  Feeble-Minded,  Laconia,  N.  H. 

The  meeting  of  the  American  Association 
for  the  Study  of  the  Feeble-Minded  is  usually 
held  just  before  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Psychiatric  Association  which  next 
year  will  meet  in  Richmond. 


step-mothers.  Twenty  divorces  or  separations 
were  recorded. 

At  Samarcand  there  were  50  step-fathers 
and  only  one  step-mother.  Only  3 divorces 
or  separations  were  given. 

There  are  five  counties — Macon.  Clay,  Gra- 
ham, Hertford,  and  Hyde — that  do  not  have 
any  person  in  any  of  the  three  State  institu- 
tions. 
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PUBLIC  WELFARE  PROGRESS 


I)r.  McNairy  Tries  to  Find  Out  How 
Many  Defectives  in  Each  County 


Dr.  (1  Hunks  McNairy,  Superintendent  of 
tlie  Caswell  Training  School  for  Mental  De- 
fectives, has  recently  sent  out  to  county 
superintendents  of  public  welfare  in  the  State 
a letter  asking  them  to  assist  him  in  finding 
out  the  number  of  mental  defectives  in  their 
counties  and  the  number  that  should  bo 
placed  immediately  in  the  Caswell  Training 
School.  One  county  reports  700.  Of  these, 
200  were  designated  as  low-grade  cases,  and 
500  as  those  having  a mental  age  of  from  S 
to  10  years.  Another  county  reports  only 
one  that  should  he  admitted  to  Caswell. 


INSTITUTES  AT  U.  N.  C. 

ARE  NOW  IN  PROGRESS 

(Continued  from  page  1) 
Samarcand.  Mr.  T.  L.  Grier  discusses  the 
parole  work  of  the  Jackson  Training  School; 
Miss  Agnes  B.  McNaughton,  superintendent 
of  Samarcand,  tells  why  Samarcand  is  unable 
to  admit  girls ; and  Or.  C.  Banks  McNairy 
discusses  problems  presented  by  mental  de- 
fectiveness. 

Mothers’  Aid  work  is  treated  by  Miss  M. 
Erneth  Tuttle,  director  of  Mothers’  Aid  for 
the  State  Board ; and  Miss  Eugenia  Bryant, 
Director  of  Mothers’  Aid  for  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
A study  of  county  penal  institutions  in  North 
Carolina  will  be  given  by  Wiley  B.  Sanders, 
of  the  faculty  of  the  school  of  public  welfare ; 
and  one  of  county  homes  in  this  State  by 
Roy  M.  Brown.  Rev.  P.  H.  Fleming,  county 
superintendent  of  public  welfare  for  Alamance 
County  and  vice-president  of  State  Associa- 
tion of  County  Superintendents  of  Public  Wel- 
fare, will  talk  on  cooperation  in  inter-county 
work.  The  group  discussions  of  this  will  be 
led  by  Mrs.  W.  B.  Waddill,  superintendent  of 
public  welfare  for  Vance  County,  and  secre- 
tary of  the  State  Association. 

There  are  numerous  group  discussions. 
Among  the  leaders  of  these  are  Mrs.  Kate 
Burr  Johnson,  State  Commissioner  of  Public 
Welfare,  and  W.  E.  Stanley,  superintendent 
of  public  welfare  for  Durham  County  and 
president  of  the  State  Association  of  County 
Superintendents  of  Public  Welfare. 


TWELVE  THOUSAND  PERSONS 

HEAR  COMMISSIONER  SPEAK 

(Continued  from  page  1) 

students  of  Salem  College;  State  meeting  of 
the  N.  C.  Parent-Teachers  Association ; 
Woman’s  Club  of  Winston-Salem. 

During  the  past  year,  Mrs.  Johnson  has 
spoken  also  before  the  American  Prison 
Association  at  Boston,  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee of  the  U.  S.  House  of  Representatives 
at  Washington ; and  the  National  Conference 
of  Social  Work  at  Toronto,  Canada. 

She  has  appeared  before  the  county  com- 
missioners and  boards  of  education  of  Ala- 
mance, Wilson,  Wayne,  Wake,  and  Jones 
counties. 


A QUESTIONNAIRE 
ON 

JUVENILE  COURTS 


Q.  What  is  a detention  home? 

A.  A detention  home  is  a home  provided  by 
the  county  and  supervised  by  a matron  or 
superintendent.  It  is  conducted  as  an  agency 
of  the  court  for  the  temporary  detention  of 
dependent,  neglected  and  delinquent  children. 

Q.  What  is  a boarding  home  for  chil- 
dren? 

A.  A boarding  home  is  a suitable  private 
home  where  a child  may  be  kept  pending  a 
Juvenile  Court  hearing,  or  commitment  to 
an  institution,  and  for  whose  care  a reason- 
able amount  of  board  may  be  paid  by  the 
child’s  parents  or  guardian,  or  from  county 
funds  if  authorized  by  the  judge  of  the  Juve- 
nile Court. 

Q.  What  are  the  essential  facts  a Juve- 
nile Court  judge  should  have  before  he  can 
proceed  intelligently  in  any  given  case? 

A.  A detailed  knowledge  of  the  child  him- 
self, including  a physical  and  mental  examina- 
tion and  study  of  his  behavior,  developmental 
history,  school  career,  and  religious  back- 
ground ; knowledge  of  his  environment,  in- 
cluding his  family  and  home  conditions,  and 
an  estimate  of  the  essential  causal  factors 
responsible  for  his  behavior. 

Q.  Who  supplies  the  Juvenile  Court 
judge  with  these  facts? 

A.  The  probation  officer  upon  a thorough 
investigation  before  the  hearing. 

Q.  Why  are  these  facts  necessary? 

A.  In  order  that  the  judge,  together  with 
the  probation  officer,  may  decide  upon  a 
course  of  treatment  which  will  remove  the 
cause  of  delinquency  or  neglect,  and  best 
help  and  protect  the  child  and  society. 

Q.  How  should  a Juvenile  Court  hearing 
be  conducted? 

A.  The  hearing  should  be  private,  with 
only  those  present  who  are  directly  concerned 
in  the  case.  Witnesses  should  not  be  allowed 
in  the  court  room  except  when  testifying. 
No  child  should  be  required  to  take  the 
formal  court  oath.  One  or  both  parents  or 
the  legal  guardian  of  the  child  should  be 
required  to  be  present.  The  hearing  should 
he  conducted  with  as  little  formality  as  pos- 
sible, the  purpose  being  to  prevent  the  child 
being  tried  and  treated  as  a criminal.  In 
every  case  the  court  should  explain  to  the 
child  and  parents  the  nature  of  the  proceed- 
ings and  the  disposition  made  of  the  case. 


Detention  Home  for  Pasquotank 


Pasquotank  County  has  recently  decided  to 
rent  a county  detention  home  for  the  tem- 
porary care  of  delinquent,  dependent  and 
neglected  children.  An  institution  of  this 
kind  is  a necessity  for  effective  juvenile 
court  work,  according  to  the  Commissioner 
of  Public  Welfare. 


Emanuel  Sternberger  Memorial  Fund 
Helps  N.  C.  Children’s  Home  Society 


II  was  the  wish  of  Emanuel  Sternberger, 
of  Greensboro,  one  of  the  directors  of  the 
N.  < '.  Children’s  Home  Society  who  recently 
dlod,  that  the  money  which  would  have  been 
spent  by  his  friends  for  flowers  for  his  funeral 
be  given  to  the  Children’s  Homo  Society. 
The  report  of  the  Society  for  last  month 
states  that  from  this  source  $1,127.50  has  been 
received.  This  money,  according  to  the  re- 
port, has  been  placed  in  a separate  fund  in 
the  American  Exchange  Bank  and  as  desig- 
nated by  Mr.  Sternberger  will  no  doubt  be 
used  toward  the  building  of  the  Sunshine 
Baby  Cottage. 


SUMMARY  OF  100  CASES 

OF  N.  C.  MOTHERS’  AID 

(Continued  from  page  1) 
washing,  4 ; boarding  house,  4 ; clerk,  2 ; care- 
taker, 1;  bookkeeper,  1;  makes  berry  crates, 
1 (house  work  in  addition  in  most  of  these 
cases.)  Twenty-six  are  listed  as  doing  house- 
work only,  and  the  occupation  of  one  is  not 
listed. 

The  average  number  of  rooms  in  the  houses 
of  these  women  is  3.9.  The  number  of  rooms 
in  each  house  ranges  from  1 to  6,  with  one 
boarding  house  with  10.  The  average  num- 
ber of  beds  per  house  is  3.6. 

Eighteen  children  were  recorded  as  born 
after  the  death  or  disablement  of  the  hus- 
band out  of  68  cases  giving  this  information. 
Of  these  68  cases  the  husbands  were  dead 
in  58  cases,  disabled  in  10.  Eleven  of  the 
children  were  born  after  the  death  of  the 
husband  (in  one  case  twins)  ; seven  were 
born  after  the  husband’s  disablement  (in 
one  family  4 children,  including  a set  of 
twins).  None  of  the  children  are  listed  as 
illegitimate. 

Eighty-one  families  do  not  own  their  own 
homes ; 19  do.  Nine  out  of  the  hundred  cases 
had  had  no  previous  aid  or  assistance;  91 
had  received  help  from  churches,  relatives, 
charitable  or  civic  societies,  or  from  other 
sources. 

No  juvenile  court  records  were  listed  for 
any  of  the  families.  In  35  cases  physical 
examinations  had  been  made.  Thirteen  of  the 
100  mothers  could  not  sign  their  own  names, 
though  the  extent  of  the  education  of  the 
women  was  not  tabulated. 

A total  of  $1,939  per  month  is  given  by 
State  and  counties  to  the  100  cases ; the 
average  is  $19.39  per  month.  Nineteen 
women  receive  from  $10  to  $14  monthly ; 23 
receive  from  $15  to  $19 ; 35  receive  $20 ; 8 
receive  $25 ; 10  receive  $30 ; 3 receive  $35 ; 
and  2 receive  $40. 


On  National  Committee 


Miss  M.  Emetli  Tuttle  has  been  appointed 
a member  of  the  Committee  on  Mothers’  Aid 
of  the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work. 
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A HIDEOUS  SURVIVAL 


FIFTY-SIX  REGISTERED  AT 

INSTITUTES  AT  UNIVERSITY 

Certificates  Issued  to  Those  Who  Attended 
the  Regular  Courses  Given 
at  Chapel  Hill 


Fifty-six  persons  registered  at  the  public 
welfare  institutes  held  at  the  University  of 
N.  C.  last  month.  This  number  included 
county  superintendents  of  public  welfare  and 
others  interested  in  social  problems.  At  the 
close  of  the  institutes  certificates  were  issued 
to  those  who  had  attended  the  four  regular 
courses  offered,  i.  e.,  those  in  social  laws  in 
North  Carolina,  community  problems,  child 
psychology,  and  problems  in  child  welfare. 

Those  registered  at  the  institutes  were : 
James  T.  Barnes,  S.  P.  W.  (superintendent 
of  public  welfare)  for  Wilson  County; 
Mrs.  Christina  F.  Adams,  attendance  officer 
and  statistician  of  the  Greensboro  city 
schools;  F.  Q.  Barbee,  superintendent  of 
schools  for  Bladen  County ; Mrs.  Harvey 
Boney,  of  Rose  Hill,  principal  of  rural  school ; 
Miss  Margaret  C.  Brietz,  probation  officer  at 
Winston-Salem ; E.  C.  Byerly,  of  Lexington, 
clerk  of  the  Superior  Court ; Mrs.  R.  C.  M. 
Calvert,  of  Oxford,  member  of  the  Granville 
County  Board  of  Public  Welfare;  Miss  Maine 
F.  Camp,  superintendent  of  public  welfare 
for  Harnett  County ; D.  W.  Christeson,  S.  P. 
W.  for  Sampson  County ; A.  W.  Cline,  S.  P.  W, 
for  Forsyth  County ; Miss  Cordelia  Cox,  of 
Richmond,  Va.,  representative  of  the  South- 
ern Women’s  Educational  Alliance;  Miss 
Marian  Crawford,  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  field  repre- 
sentative of  the  American  Red  Cross;  John 
E.  Creech,  S.  P.  W.  for  Henderson  County ; 
Miss  Fay  Davenport,  S.  P.  W.  for  Gaston 
County;  J.  W.  Dickens,  Jr.,  S.  P.  W.  for 
Davidson  County ; Mrs.  Anna  H.  Ditto,  S.  P. 
W.  for  Edgecombe  County ; Miss  Hattie  Ed- 
wards, field  representative  of  the  Baptist 
Orphanage  at  Thomasville ; Rev.  P.  H.  Flem- 
ing, S.  P.  W.  for  Alamance  County ; Miss 
Elizabeth  Frye,  S.  P.  W.  for  Robeson  County ; 
W.  D.  Glenn,  Jr.,  S.  P.  W.  for  Nash  County ; 
T.  L.  Grier,  parole  officer  of  the  Jackson 
Training  School ; J.  B.  Hall,  S.  P.  W.  for 
Halifax  County ; Miss  Marian  Evans,  school 
attendance  officer,  Spartanburg,  S.  C.  ;.G.  B. 
Hanrahan,  S.  P.  W.  for  Lenoir  County ; Miss 
Minnie  E.  Harman,  executive  secretary  of  the 
N.  C.  Conference  for  Social  Service;  Charles 
(Continued  on  page  4) 


Most  people  who  have  given  any  study 
to  our  penal  system  are  convinced,  I 
think,  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  hideous 
things  in  our  social  order,  a survival  of 
everything  that  is  anti-social  and  un- 
civilized belonging  to  the  various  social 
orders  which  we  have  outgrown.  It  has 
become  the  scapegoat  for  all  the  human 
characteristics  of  which  we  are  ashamed, 
the  alibi  for  our  social  shortcomings. 

We  cannot  deny  that  our  prison  sys- 
tem is  a reflection  of  ourselves — the  ex- 
pression of  our  collective  morals,  ethics 
and  sense  of  justice.  Each  of  us  must 
bear  individually  his  share  of  the  re- 
sponsibility for  its  stupidities,  horrors 
and  brutalities,  and  none  of  us  can  draw 
aside  and  say  that  he  is  guiltless  of  its 
wrongs,  anachronisms  and  abuses. — 
Kate  Richards  O’Hare  in  “In  Prispn.” 


COMPARATIVE  COST  OF 

COUNTY  WELFARE  WORK 


Following  are  figures  giving  tlie  compara- 
tive cost  of  the  public  welfare  work  in  the 
53  counties  in  North  Carolina  which  have 
welfare  departments.  These  figures  are  based 
on  the  relation  of  the  county  welfare  budget 
to  the  amount  of  taxable  property  in  the 
county,  according  to  the  1923  report  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Revenue.  Seventy-eight  per 
cent  of  the  wealth  of  the  State  is  listed  in 
these  counties.  The  amounts  given  below  are 
the  number  of  cents  spent  for  public  welfare 
work  on  each  $1,000  worth  of  taxable  prop- 
erty. 
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Brunswick  
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12 
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12 
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12 
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12 
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Granville  

11 
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Wilson  
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08 
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MINDS  ARE  CRACKING  UNDER 
STRAIN  OF  PRESENT  LIVING 


Number  of  Insane  in  Institutions  in  This 
Country  Has  More  Than  Tripled 
In  Last  30  Years 


“Our  American  minds  are  cracking  under 
the  strain  of  American  civilization.  In  150 
years  it  is  possible  that  one  person  out  of 
every  200  will  be  an  asylum  patient.  This 
is  not  only  possible,  but  probable.”  This  is 
the  forecast  of  Ernest  Brennecke,  writing 
recently  in  The  New  York  World.  He  con- 
tinues : 

“Unless  something  quite  radical  is  discov- 
ered and  applied  to  check  the  ravages  of  the 
dread  spectre  of  insanity  in  our  midst,  we 
shall  in  time  become  a nation  of  idiots  and 
imbeciles. 

“As  life  in  our  urban  centers  becomes  more 
and  more  complex,  we  are  approaching  that 
horrible  goal  with  steady,  inevitable  strides. 

“In  the  year  1880  only  8 persons  out  of 
every  10,000  in  the  United  States  were  con- 
fined in  ‘institutions  for  mental  diseases.’ 
In  1920  the  proportion  had  risen  to  22  out  of 
every  10,000 — more  than  two  out  of  every 
thousand.  Within  the  same  span  of  time  the 
actual  number  of  insane  had  increased  from 
41,000  to  233,000.  And  the  increase  is  still 
going  on. 

“Dr.  Charles  H.  Mayo,  America’s  ‘doctor  of 
doctors,’  recently  declared,  ‘We  have  doubled 
the  number  of  insane  in  thirty  years.  In  a 
period  when  medicine  has  made  such  splendid 
progress  as  a curative  for  the  body,  we  find 
insanity  increasing  at  a surprising  rate.  The 
study  of  mental  afflictions  has  been  just  as 
intensive  as  the  study  of  bodily  afflictions, 
and,  broadly  speaking,  progress  has  been 
equal,  still,  the  number  of  deficient  or  de- 
ranged persons  is  larger  than  ever.  This 
leads  to  but  one  conclusion : that  insanity 
has  grown  with  our  civilization.’ 

“In  a personal  message  to  The  World  the 
same  authority  added,  ‘You  will  note  that  the 
number  of  patients  in  institutions  has  more 
than  tripled  during  the  last  thirty  years, 
while  the  rate  per  100,000  has  nearly  doubled.’ 

“The  economic  conditions  that  go  with  civil- 
ization and  the  bitter  fighting  for  mere  exist- 
ence that  goes  on  in  cities  have  much  to 
answer  for.  People  who  have  no  financial 
difficulties,  who  do  not  feel  the  harrowing 
(Continued  on  page  4) 
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COUNTY  CHAIN-GANGS 


(Editor's  Note. — This  is  the  third  editorial 
in  the  series  in  which  Roy  M.  Brown,  head 
of  the  bureau  of  institutional  supervision, 
discusses  the  prison  reform  measures  advo- 
cated. by  the  N.  C.  Conference  for  Social 
Service. ) 

The  third  step  in  the  program  of  prison 
reform  as  proposed  by  the  North  Carolina 
Conference  for  Social  Service  is  : 

“The  abolition  of  the  county  convict  camps 
as  such,  and  State  control  of  all  prisoners.” 

It  is  pretty  generally  accepted  as  a funda- 
mental proposition  that  the  chief  purpose  of 
a prison  is  the  protection  of  society.  Corol- 
lary to  this  is  the  proposition  that  the  prison 
should  attempt  so  to  train  or  retrain  the 
prisoner  that,  at  the  expiration  of  his  term 
of  imprisonment,  he  may  become  a useful 
member  of  society.  In  the  establishment  of 
practically  every  county  chain-gang  another 
consideration  overshadows  both  of  these. 
This  is  the  idea  that  roads  may  be  cheaply 
built  by  unpaid  prison  labor. 

Can  the  county  chain-gang  meet  any  of 
these  standards?  Is  the  chain-gang  an  asset 
to  the  county?  There  are  fifty-odd  counties 
in  the  State  that  work  prisoners  on  the  pub- 
lic roads,  or  in  connection  with  the  road 
work.  There  are  not  five  of  the  fifty  counties 
that  know  to  what  extent  prison  labor  is  an 
asset  or  a liability.  It  is  a pretty  safe  asser- 
tion, however,  that  it  is  almost  without  excep- 
tion a liability.  The  direction  of  this  labor 
is  often  inefficient,  the  methods  are  almost 
always  antiquated.  I was  visiting  a small 
county  prison  camp  a few  weeks  ago.  Six 
fine  mules  were  standing  in  the  lot  at  the 
camp.  A short  distance  away,  where  ten 
inches  of  dirt  must  be  moved  to  widen  a road, 
the  prisoners  were  digging  with  mattocks. 
The  mules  with  an  ordinary  road  plow  would 
have  done  the  work  in  a fraction  of  the 
time  that  it  would  take  the  men  to  do  it. 
But  there  was  nothing  else  for  the  men  to 
do;  so  the  mules  stood  idle.  The  purpose  of 
the  foreman  was  not  to  build  the  most  road 
at  the  least  cost,  but  to  keep  the  prisoners 
at  work.  The  next  day  in  a county  that 
thinks  its  road  work  is  well  organized,  I 


found  prisoners  in  the  “rock  quarry”  slowly 
quarrying  material  for  surfacing  roads,  en- 
tirely by  hand.  “Suppose  you  used  this 
method  with  hired  labor?”  I suggested  (o  the 
man  in  charge.  “If  I did,  I’d  go  broke,”  lie 
replied.  In  another  county  the  prisoners  were 
digging  up  large  trees.  Some  foremen  think 
that  dynamite  and  modern  machinery  cannot 
be  successfully  used  with  prison  labor.  Others 
believe  they  are  doing  it  the  cheap  way 
because  prison  labor  costs  nothing.  But  when 
in  addition  to  inefficient  methods  we  consider 
the  number  of  prisoners  who  are  not  able  to 
do  a day’s  labor,  the  fact  that  they  have 
little  incentive  to  do  an  honest  day’s  work 
except  fear  of  punishment,  and  the  number 
of  days  when  the  weather  prohibits  work,  it 
is  very  doubtful  whether  in  as  many  as  three 
of  the  counties  that  have  them,  the  chain-gang 
is  a paying  proposition. 

What  may  we  expect  from  the  chain-gang 
in  the  way  of  training  or  retraining  the  pris- 
oner? To  the  county  prison  camp  is  sent 
every  class  of  prisoner  from  the  “first  of- 
fender” to  the  “confirmed  criminal.”  The 
sick  and  the  well ; the  feeble-minded,  the 
insane,  and  the  normal,  are  thrown  together 
without  classification,  except  that  there  is 
some  attempt  to  segregate  those  with  infec- 
tions and  contagious  diseases.  There  is  no 
machinery  for  classification  and  no  facilities 
for  segregation.  “Unfortunate,  ignorant  men, 
strained  beyond  capacity,  incapable  of  forti- 
tude, and  needing  some  outlet  and  escape 
from  a fruitless,  barren  existence,  impose 
their  wills  upon  other  men  more  unfortunate 
and  more  helpless.”  Under  the  supervision 
of  men  who  are  but  little  superior  in  intelli- 
gence and  ideals  to  the  average  prisoner,  the 
most  obvious  differences  are  not  recognized. 
Last  Christmas  a Negro  who  is  ordinarily 
an  industrious  and  dependable  worker — a fire- 
man at  a sawmill — under  the  influence  of 
whiskey  went  on  a rampage  which  landed 
him  on  a chain-gang.  Here  he  refused  to 
work  on  the  ground  that  he  had  wronged 
no  one  and  it  would  be  sinful  for  him  to 
work.  He  was  subjected  to  every  form  of 
torture  that  the  superintendent  of  the  camp 
could  devise.  He  was  beaten  ; he  was  chained 
in  uncomfortable  positions  for  long  periods ; 
he  was  chained  behind  a truck  for  one  whole 
day — sometimes  forced  to  walk,  sometimes 
dragged.  No  treatment  forced  him  to  work. 
He  was  finally  released.  He  went  back  to  work. 
Several  months  passed.  He  had  saved  more 
than  a hundred  dollars  from  his  wages.  A 
few  weeks  ago,  after  calking  a boiler  on  a 
hot  day,  he  again  drank  some  whiskey  and 
perhaps  also  some  liniment,  and  again  went 
wild.  He  was  again  sent  to  a chain-gang, 
this  time  in  a different  county.  Here  he  was 
first  beaten  and  then  coaxed,  but  still  refused 
to  work.  Finally  it  occurred  to  those  in 
charge  that  perhaps  he  had  been  insane  all 
the  while. 

In  the  matter  of  retraining  the  prisoner 
the  average  chain-gang  superintendent  is  as 
hopelessly  helpless  as  in  classification.  The 
first  offender  and  the  confirmed  criminal 


mingle  together.  The  youth  serving  his  first 
sentence,  his  self-respect  having  already  re- 
ceived a severe  shock,  is  much  more  likely 
to  be  influenced  as  to  the  future  course  of 
his  life  by  some  experienced  offender  than 
by  any  of  the  officials  in  immediate  charge. 
He  can  respect  the  cleverness  of  the  former. 
The  latter  has  neither  cleverness  nor  strength 
of  character  to  make  him  a natural  leader  of 
men.  There  are  exceptions  here  and  there, 
but  as  a rule  the  county  chain-gang  is  a high 
school  of  crime. 

Little  more  need  be  said  in  answer  to  the 
fundamental  question : Does  the  chain-gang 
protect  society?  An  institution  (if  a county 
chain-gang  may  be  thus  dignified)  officered  by 
men  whose  intellectual  ability  and  moral 
ideals  do  not  inspire  respect,  in  which  brutal 
treatment  often  embitters  the  prisoner  against 
society,  and  in  which  the  beginner  receives 
instruction  in  the  craft  of  crime,  cannot  be 
a protection  to  society. 

The  second  half  of  the  proposition — that 
all  prisoners  be  placed  under  State  control — 
should  be  considered  with  another  recom- 
mendation in  regard  to  the  State  Prison. 
If  some  of  the  evils  enumerated  above  are  to 
be  remedied,  facilities  must  be  provided  at 
the  State  Prison  for  the  classification  and 
training  of  prisoners.  This  will  be  treated  in 
a future  issue  of  Public  Welfare  Progress. 

R.  M.  B. 


CLARENCE  HARROW  ON  CRIME 


The  recent  prominence  of  Clarence  Darrow, 
noted  Chicago  lawyer,  in  the  news  as  the 
chief  counsel  for  the  defense  of  the  young 
murderers,  Loeb  and  Leopold,  makes  timely 
the  following  quotation  from  his  book,  “Crime, 
Its  Cause  and  Treatment” : 

“To  start  with : it  seems  to  me  to  be  clear 
that  there  is  really  no  such  thing  as  crime, 
as  the  word  is  generally  understood.  Every 
activity  of  man  should  come  under  the  head 
of  behavior.  In  studying  crime  we  are 
merely  investigating  a certain  kind  of  human 
behavior.  Man  acts  in  response  to  outside 
stimuli.  How  he  acts  depends  on  the  nature, 
strength,  and  inherent  character  of  the  ma- 
chine and  the  habits,  customs,  inhibitions, 
and  experiences  that  environment  gives  him. 
Man  is  in  no  sense  the  maker  of  himself  and 
has  no  more  power  than  any  other  machine 
to  escape  the  law  of  cause  and  effect.  He 
does  as  he  must.  Therefore,  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  moral  responsibility  in  the  sense  in 
which  this  expression  is  ordinarily  used. 
Punishment  as  something  inflicted  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  pain  is  cruelty  and  ven- 
geance and  nothing  else.  Whatever  should 
be  don.e  to  the  criminal,  if  we  have  humanity 
and  imagination,  we  must  feel  sympathy  for 
him  and  consider  his  best  good  along  with 
that  of  all  the  rest  of  the  members  of  the 
society  whose  welfare  is  our  concern.” 
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" THE  CURE  FOR  CRIME” 

(A  Review  of  an  Article  by  French  Strother  in  The  World’s  Work) 


Continuing  Ms  discussion  of  crime,  based 
on  the  new  discoveries  in  criminology  said  to 
have  been  made  by  Judge  Olson  and  Dr. 
Hickson  of  the  Municipal  Court  of  Chicago, 
which  he  began  in  the  July  issue  of  The 
World’s  Work,  French  Strother  in  the  current 
issue  of  that  publication  says  that  the  Olson- 
Hickson  proposed  cure  for  crime  is  to  stop 
the  breeding  of  mental  defectives.  According 
to  Mr.  Strother’s  article  last  month,  the 
cause  of  crime  is  defect  in  the  lower  brain 
which  governs  the  emotions. 

The  crux  of  Mr.  Strother's  latest  discus- 
sion is  the  Olson-Hickson  claim  that  the 
varying  degrees  of  defect  of  the  lower  brain 
which  result  in  crime  are  due  to  dementia 
praecox.  Mr.  Strother  states  that  dementia 
praecox  appears  in  four  degrees,  all  charac- 
terized by  the  same  basic  symptoms.  Prac- 
tically all  criminals,  it  is  claimed,  are  suffer- 
ing from  this  disorder  in  some  degree,  coupled 
often  with  defect  of  the  upper  brain,  which 
governs  the  intellect. 

These  four  degrees,  of  dementia  praecox 
which,  according  to  Mr.  Strother,  are  all 
characterized  by  dis-association  of  ideas,  cal- 
lousness of  emotion,  and  abrupt  changes  of 
the  personality,  are  cited  as: 

1.  Simple — detected  only  by  mental  tests. 

2.  Hebephrenic — negative  or  unresponsive. 

3.  Katatonic — rigid  or  cataleptic. 

4.  Paranoid — delusions,  hallucinations. 

Practically  all  criminals,  the  author  states, 

are  the  product  of  a combination  of  intel- 
lectual and  emotional  defect.  “For  example,” 
he  say,  “the  ordinary  hold-up  man,  burglar, 
thief,  or  gunman  is  a moron  intellectually 
and  a hebephrenic  or  a katatonic  emotionally. 
Safe-blowers  and  pickpockets  are  sociopaths 
(mental  age  12  to  15  years)  and  hebephrenics 
in  emotion. 

“The  exceptional  criminals,  however,  such 
as  forgers  and  crooked  financial  ‘wizards,’ 
are  a combination  of  average  intelligence  or 
better,  with  dementia  praecox  of  the  para- 
noid type.  Cold-blooded  murderers  of  excep- 
tional intelligence  are  dementia  praecox 
katatonia.”  (Leopold  and  Loeb?  Editor.) 

Citing  the  conclusions  of  Judge  Olson  and 
Dr.  Hickson,  Mr.  Strother  makes  three  signifi- 
cant statements  in  regard  to  this  emotional 
insanity  thought  to  be  the  cause  of  crime. 
He  says : 

“1.  Emotional  insanity  is  nearly  always 
inherited. 

“2.  Emotional  insanity  is  incurable. 

“3.  Emotional  insanity  can  now  be  posi- 
tively diagnosed  and  accurately  measured.” 
(In  his*  preceding  article  he  described  how 
this  is  done  by  means  of  various  tests  applied 
to  criminals  by  the  two  Chicago  criminolo- 
gists.) 


Mr.  Strother  asks  what  we  shall  do  with 
criminals  in  the  light  of  this  new  knowledge. 
“We  cannot  ‘punish’  people  for  irrational 
acts,”  he  says.  “We  cannot  hope  to  ‘reform’ 
people  who  are  incurably  irrational.  What 
then  can  we  do?”  His  answer  is  : 

“First,  humanize  our  penology  by  abolish- 
ing our  prisons.  These  barbarous  cages  of 
stone  and  steel  are  relics  of  our  old  ideas  of 
punishment.  In  their  place,  provide  guarded 
farm  colonies  where  these  pathetic  victims 
(for  that,  in  truth,  is  what  they  are)  of 
their  physical  inheritance  may  live  a civil- 
ized life,  safe  from  the  temptations  of  the 
world  and  where  they  cannot  further  molest 
society. 

“Second,  commit  these  incurably  insane 
people  to  these  farms  for  life.” 

According  to  this  plan,  on  these  farms, 
criminals  would  not  be  allowed  to  reproduce. 

This  theory  of  criminology  is  built  upon 
the  assumption  (apparently  scientifically 
sound)  of  the  predominant  importance  of 
heredity  in  the  determination  of  the  criminal. 
As  to  the  part  that  environment  plays  in 
crime,  Mr.  Strother  says: 

“The  truth  about  the  part  that  environment 
plays  in  crime  is  this : criminals  are  people 
of  unstable  emotions.  These  emotions  are 
least  liable  to  be  disturbed  where  life  itself 
is  most  stabilized.  An  old,  prosperous  farm- 
ing community,  for  example,  where  a liveli- 
hood is  practically  assured  to  everybody,  and 
where  social  relationships  have  become  fixed 
by  long  acceptance  of  customs,  is  least  likely 
to  produce  situations  that  put  sudden  or 
heavy  strains  upon  the  emotions.  That  is 
the  reason  why  such  communities  have  fewer 
crimes.  (Not  fewer  potential  criminals,  but 
fewer  crimes.)  City  life,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  more  exciting.  Worse  yet,  the  individual 
person  has  less  intimate  social  contacts,  and 
these  social  contacts  are  less  settled  and 
binding.  His  means  of  support  is  less  as- 
sured. He  is  therefore  exposed  to  more 
frequent  and  more  severe  strains  upon  his 
emotions.  This  greater  strain  upon  his  emo- 
tions, unstable  as  they  are,  is  enough  to 
throw  him  off  his  emotional  balance  and 
lead  him  to  do  wrongful  things  which,  if  he 
were  emotionally  stable,  he  would  instantly 
reject  doing.” 


To  Speak  to  County  Commissioners 


The  Commissioner  of  Public  Welfare  has 
been  invited  to  speak  to  the  State  Association 
of  County  Commissioners  on  August  22  at 
their  annual  convention,  to  be  held  this  year 
at  Wrightsville  Beach.  Mrs.  Johnson’s  sub- 
ject will  be  the  desire  of  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  and  Public  Welfare  to  cooperate 
with  the  county  officials  in  carrying  on  the 
public  welfare  work  in  North  Carolina. 


STATE’S  SOCIAL  LAWS  ARE 

STUDIED  BY  COUNTY  SUP’TS 

Roy  M.  Brown  Gives  Useful  Course  for 
Those  Attending  Summer  Institutes 
at  University 


The  course  in  “Social  Laws  in  North  Caro- 
lina” given  at  the  summer  institutes  of  pub- 
lic welfare  at  Chapel  Hill  by  Roy  M.  Brown, 
head  of  the  bureau  of  institutional  supervi- 
sion of  the  State  Board  of  Public  Welfare, 
was  considered  very  useful,  according  to 
county  superintendents  of  public  welfare  who 
attended  this  course.  With  the  State  Board’s 
pamphlet,  “Laws  Relating  to  Public  Welfare 
Work  in  North  Carolina,”  as  a textbook,  this 
course  included  discussion  of  the  laws  in 
this  State  relating  to  unfortunates  of  various 
sorts,  a knowledge  of  which  is  essential  to 
a superintendent  of  public  welfare.  Mr. 
Brown  especially  emphasized  laws  relating 
to  children. 

Following  is  the  examination  given  in  this 
course : 

1.  The  board  of  county  commissioners  and 
the  county  board  of  education  in  joint  session 
elect  a county  superintendent  of  public  wel- 
fare. They  order  that  she  be  paid  $1,800  per 
year.  In  what  respect  have  they  failed  to 
comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  law  ? 

2.  A.,  an  illegitimate  child,  12  years  old, 
lives  with  his  grandmother.  The  mother  is 
living,  but  it  is  not  known  where  she  is.  It 
becomes  necessary  for  you  to  provide  for  the 
boy  as  a neglected  child.  Trace  the  legal 
steps  desirable  in  having  him  committed  by 
the  juvenile  court  to  the  care  of  a proper 
agency. 

3.  An  illegitimate  child  is  born  in  your 
county.  You  think  the  paternity  of  the  child 
should  be  established.  The  mother  is  unwill- 
ing to  take  action  against  the  father.  (1) 
How,  under  the  Bastardy  Law,  may  the  mat- 
ter be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  court? 
(2)  What  court  has  jurisdiction?  (3)  When 
paternity  is  established,  what  orders  may 
the  court  make? 

4.  Name  in  order  all  county  and  State  offi- 
cials, or  groups  of  officials,  who  must  act 
officially  before  a mother  may  receive  aid 
under  the  Mothers’  Aid  Law.  Tell  very 
briefly  the  duty  of  each. 

5.  D„  a native  of  Gaston  County,  moves 
into  Moore  County,  where  he  lives  for  ten 
months.  He  then  moves  into  your  county. 
Eight  months  later  it  becomes  necessary  that 
this  man  be  supported  from  the  poor  funds. 
How  can  you  handle  the  case? 

Substitute  for  any  other  question : Name 
the  duties  of  the  County  Superintendent  of 
Public  Welfare. 


“I  am  convinced  that  if  we  were  all-wise 
and  all-understanding  we  would  not  con- 
demn.”— Clarence  Darrow  in  “Crime:  Its 
Cause  and  Treatment.” 
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PUBLIC  WELFARE  PROGRESS 


FIELD  NOTES 

(Bureau  of  County  Organization ) 

By  S.  E.  Leonard,  Director 


A.  W.  Cline  was  elected  superintendent  of 
public  welfare  for  Forsyth  County  to  till  the 
unexpired  term  of  the  late  J.  L.  Rodwell. 
Mr.  Cline  had  been  a member  of  the  staff  of 
The  Twin  City  Sentinel,  for  a number  of  years 
and  is  well  known  in  Winston-Salem  and 
Forsyth  County.  He  has  always  had  interests 
along  social  lines,  especially  in  the  field  of 
organization.  At  present  he  is  superintend- 
ent of  the  Sunday  School  work  in  the  AVin- 
ston-Salem  district  of  the  Western  N.  C. 
Methodist  Episcopal  Conference,  and  is  also 
secretary  of  the  county  Sunday  School  asso- 
ciation. 

Mr.  Cline  entered  upon  his  duties  as  super- 
intendent of  public  welfare  for  Forsyth  the 
first  of  last  month.  He  attended  the  insti- 
tutes of  public  welfare  held  at  the  University 
of  North  Carolina,  July  7-19,  where  he  was  a 
very  interested  student.  He  is  a good  mixer, 
and  before  the  institutes  were  over  he  knew 
every  other  superintendent  in  attendance. 
Mr.  Cline  sent  out  the  news  stories  about 
the  institutes  which  appeared  in  the  State 
papers. 

The  Forsyth  office  has  been  thoroughly 
reorganized,  new  equipment  purchased,  and 
an  up-to-date  system  of  record-keeping  in- 
stalled. Miss  Margaret  Brietz  and  C.  A. 
Watts,  members  of  the  staff,  are  ably  assist- 
ing Mr.  Cline  in  raising  the  standard  of  the 
work.  * * * 

Craven  County,  after  a year's  lapse,  has 
again  fallen  in  line  with  the  counties  in  the 
State  which  are  organized  for  public  welfare 
work.  Mrs.  R.  Hunter  Smith,  former  county 
nurse,  has  been  elected  as  the  welfare  worker. 
Mrs.  Smith  will  hold  the  position  of  assist- 
ant superintendent  of  public  welfare.  R.  S. 
Proctor,  superintendent  of  schools,  directs 
the  work  in  Craven.  Mrs.  Smith  was  at  the 
institutes  at  Chapel  Hill  for  a few  days. 


* FIFTEEN  SUPERINTENDENTS 

IN  THIS  OFFICE  SINCE  1919  ! 

A QUESTIONNAIRE 

1 Fifteen  county  superintendents  of  public  1 

| welfare  have  been  in  this  work  since  its  i 

ON 

JUVENILE  COURTS 

organization  in  1919.  They  are:  Rev.  P.  H. 

;♦  

A Common-Sense  Measure 


Speaking  before  the  Division  of  Public 
Officials  and  Administration  of  the  National 
Conference  of  Social  Work  at  its  meeting  in 
Toronto  last  month,  the  Commissioner  of 
Public  Welfare  for  North  Carolina  said  in 
part : 

“AAre  must  make  people  see  that  it  is  more 
economical  and  humane  to  give  the  pre- 
delinquent child  such  care  and  training  as  he 
needs  than  to  continue  to  build  institutions 
to  care  for  delinquents.  We  must  make  them 
see  that  segregation  and  prevention  of  in- 
crease of  the  mentally  defective  is  absolutely 
essential  to  the  purification  of  our  blood 
stream.  In  other  words,  we  must  make  them 
see  that  effective  public  welfare  is  a common- 
sense  measure.  This  is  largely  a matter  of 
education.” 


Fleming,  Alamance;  D.  E.  Robinson,  Bruns- 
wick; Charles  E.  Hefner,  Catawba;  John  A. 
Martin,  Jr.,  Cumberland;  Horace  Stewart, 
Duplin;  W.  E.  Stanley,  Durham;  J.  E.  Jack- 
son,  Granville;  Mrs.  Blanche  Carr  Sterne, 
Guilford;  AV.  AV.  Holland,  Iredell;  T.  B. 
Cowan,  Jackson;  H.  Y.  Rose,  Johnston;  Rev. 

G.  B.  Hanrahan,  Lenoir ; O.  G.  Reynolds, 
Richmond ; Mrs.  Mary  O.  Linton,  Rowan ; 
Ii.  E.  Price,  Rutherford. 


FIFTY-SIX  REGISTERED  AT 

INSTITUTES  AT  UNIVERSITY 

(Continued  from  page  1) 

E.  Hefner,  S.  P.  AY.  for  Catawba  County ; 
AV.  AV.  Holland,  S.  P.*AV.  for  Iredell  County; 
Miss  M.  E.  Holt,  matron  of  the  N.  C.  Chil- 
dren’s Home  Society ; Mrs  R.  Hunter  Smith, 
of  New  Beni,  assistant  S.  P.  AV.  for  Craven 
County ; J.  E.  Jackson,  S.  P.  AV.  for  Granville 
County  ; Geo.  H.  Lawrence,  S.P.AV.  (part  time) 
for  Orange  and  Chatham  counties ; Mrs.  Anna 
B.  Lewis,  S.  P.  AV.  for  Pasquotank  County ; 
Mrs.  Mary  O.  Linton,  S.  P.  AV.  for  Rowan 
County;  Miss  Julia  Montgomery,  field  worker 
for  the  N.  C.  Children’s  Home  Society ; Z.  V. 
Moss,  S.  P.  AV.  for  Stanly  County ; E.  C. 
Perry,  S.  P.  AV.  for  Franklin  County ; John  J. 
Phoenix,  superintendent  of  the  N.  C.  Chil- 
dren’s Home  Society,  Greensboro ; C.  G.  Rob- 
ertson, S.  P.  AAL  for  Surry  County ; D.  E. 
Robinson,  S.  P.  AV.  for  Brunswick  County ; 

H.  V.  Rose,  S.  P.  AV.  for  Johnston  County ; 
Miss  Josie  B.  Rymer,  field  worker  of  the 
N.  C.  Children’s  Home  Society ; Mrs.  George 
Sanders,  assistant  probation  officer  for  Bun- 
combe County ; Rev.  H.  B.  Searight,  S.  P.  AV. 
for  Beaufort  County ; D.  C.  Sebastian,  S.  P. 
AV.  for  AVilkes  County ; Miss  Mildred  Schultz, 
psychologist  and  educational  director  at  the 
Caswell  Training  School ; Miss  Elizabeth 
Simpson,  S.  P.  AV.  for  Rockingham  County; 
J.  B.  Smith,  S.  P.  W.  for  Cleveland  County ; 
AV.  E.  Stanley,  S.  P.  AV.  for  Durham  County ; 
Mrs.  Blanche  Carr  Sterne,  S.  P.  AV.  for  Guil- 
ford County ; Horace  Stewart,  S.  P.  W.  for 
Duplin  County ; J.  G.  Tyson,  S.  P.  AV.  for 
Wayne  County ; Mrs.  AV.  B.  AVaddill,  S.  P.  AV. 
for  Vance  County ; D.  M.  AVeatherly,  clerk  of 
court,  Asheboro;  F.  H.  AVolfe,  S.  P.  AV.  for 
Union  County ; Victor  S.  AVoodard,  repre- 
sentative of  the  Greensboro  Community 
Chest;  Mrs.  Mary  G.  Scarborough,  Black 
Mountain,  interested  in  public  welfare. 


“It  is  reported  that  in  Indiana  nearly  all 
the  crime  committed  by  native  born  citizens 
within  the  past  generation  has  been  com- 
mitted by  about  one  hundred  families ! No 
doubt  in  every  state  and  nation  you  are  sup- 
porting asylums,  penitentiaries  and  reforma- 
tories mainly  to  take  care  of  a few  blood 
lines.” 


(■i.  What  disposition  may  lx;  made  of  a 
case  of  delinquency? 

A.  Dispositions  vary  with  individual  cases, 
according  to  circumstances,  but  as  a general 
rule  the  following  types  of  dispositions  may 
be  made: 

1.  The  child  may  be  discharged  with  repri- 
mand. 

The  child  may  be  placed  on  probation. 

3.  The  child  may  be  required  to  make 
reparation  for  damage  done  to  property. 

4.  The  child  may  be  removed  from  parents 
or  guardian  and  placed  with  relatives,  or  in 
a private  family. 

5.  The  child  may  be  sent  to  an  institution. 

Q.  What  is  the  most  frequent  disposition 

and,  generally,  the  most  desirable? 

A.  To  place  the  child  on  probation. 

Q.  What  is  meant  by  placing  the  child 
on  probation? 

A.  Probation,  as  it  relates  to  children,  may 
be  defined  as  a system  of  treatment  for  the 
delinquent  child  by  means  of  which  the  child 
remains  in  his  ordinary  environment  and,  to 
a great  extent,  at  liberty,  but,  throughout  a 
probation  period,  subject  to  the  watchful  care 
and  personal  influence  of  an  agent  of  the 
court  known  as  the  probation  officer.  It  is  a 
process  of  educational  guidance  through 
friendly  supervision. 

Q.  What  is  the  chief  function  of  proba- 
tion? 

A.  Every  person’s  habits  and  conduct  are 
largely  influenced  by  the  social  agencies  of 
the  community  in  which  he  lives,  which  in- 
clude, among  others,  the  home,  the  church, 
the  school,  industry,  recreation,  etc.  To  a 
considerable  extent  delinquency  is  due  to  a 
failure  on  the  part  of  one  or  more  social 
agencies  to  contribute  their  part  toward  the 
wholesome  development  of  the  individual. 
The  function  of  probation,  therefore,  is  to 
secure  the  sympathetic  support  of  all  the 
social  agencies  of  the  community  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  delinquent  child,  and  to  surround 
him  with  a network  of  favorable  influences 
which  will  enable  him  to  maintain  normal 
habits  of  life. 


MINDS  ARE  CRACKING  UNDER 

STRAIN  OF  PRESENT  LIVING 

(Continued  from  page  1) 
need  of  money,  do  not  as  a rule  go  insane. 
Ten  and  three-tenths  per  cent  of  our  insane 
patients  were  found  to  have  been  comfort- 
ably situated,  8.2  per  cent  were  dependents 
and  presumably  had  no  worries  as  to  dollars 
and  cents — but  79.8  per  cent  were  described 
as  being  in  ‘marginal  circumstances,’ ‘that  is, 
compelled  to  struggle  desperately  for  bare 
necessaries,  to  think  daily  and  hourly  of  the 
threatening  possibility  of  abject  poverty.” 
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PASQUOTANK  NOW  HAS 
NEW  CHILDREN’S  HOME 


Temporary  Shelter  for  County’s  De- 
pendent, Delinquent  and  Neg- 
lected Children  Opened 


SUM  OF  $30,000  IS  GIVEN  TO 
N.  C.  PUBLIC  WELFARE  BOARD 


BUILDINGS  FOR  CRIMINAL 

INSANE  NEAR  COMPLETION 


With  Little  River  lapping  its  back  yard, 
and  with  three  magnificent  elms  at  its  front 
door,  the  new  children’s  home  for  Pasquotank 
County  was  formally  opened  on  September  2. 
by  about  thirty  of  its  sponsors  at  a picnic 
supper.  The  home,  which  is  for  the  tempo- 
rary shelter  of  the  county’s  dependent,  neg- 
lected, and  delinquent  children,  committed  by 
the  juvenile  court,  was  the  idea  of  Mrs.  Anna 
B.  Lewis,  county  superintendent  of  public 
welfare  for  Pasquotank  County,  and  was 
made  possible  by  her  efforts  and  by  those  of 
a number  of  interested  persons  and  organi- 
zations of  Elizabeth  City. 

The  home,  which  is  a plain,  neatly  fur- 
nished wooden  dwelling,  has  at  present 
capacity  for  twelve  inmates,  which  can  be 
extended  upon  necessity.  There  are  now 
eleven  children  there.  The  situation  is  ideal 
in  the  little  hamlet  of  Nixonton,  former 
county-seat  of  Pasquotank,  and  about  nine 
miles  from  Elizabeth  City.  Something  like 
two  acres  of  ground,  for  the  most  part  natural 
greensward,  surround  the  home.  Three  beau- 
tiful giant  elms  stand  in  a row  before  its 
door.  At  the  rear  Little  River,  slipping  be- 
tween its  piney  banks,  passes  within  almost  a 
stone’s  throw  of  the  back  porch. 

Plere  children  are  to  be  taken  out  of  sur- 
roundings too  immoral  for  their  proper  rear- 
ing. Dependent  children  whose  parents  have 
deserted  them  and  for  whom  there  is  no  one 
to  provide,  will  find  a temporary  shelter  in 
this  home  as  will  those  committed  to  State 
institutions  who  are  awaiting  their  admis- 
sion. Delinquents  will  also  be  temporarily 
committed  here. 

Mrs.  Lewis,  the  superintendent  of  public 
welfare,  for  about  two  years,  has  been  con- 
sidering the  establishment  of  such  an  in- 
stitution. Recently  she  became  convinced 
that  for  the  proper  functioning  of  the  juvenile 
court,  a home  of  this  kind  was  a necessity, 
since  with  the  State  institutions  crowded  as 
they  are,  without  it  there  often  could  not  be 
proper  disposition  of  juvenile  court  cases. 

In  May  Mrs.  Lewis  began  to  talk  about  the 
project  to  small  groups  from  various  organi- 
( Continued  on  page  2) 


Additions  to  State  Hospitals  at  Raleigh 
and  Goldsboro  to  be  Finished  in 
About  Two  Weeks 


The  two  buildings  for  white  and  Negro 
criminal  insane  authorized  by  the  General 
Assembly  of  1923,  to  be  located  at  the  State 
Hospital  at  Raleigh  and  the  State  Hospital 
at  Goldsboro,  will  be  completed  in  approxi- 
mately two  weeks,  according  to  Dr.  Albert 
Anderson  and  Dr.  W.  W.  Faison,  superintend- 
ents of  the  respective  institutions.  The  crim- 
inal insane  are  at  present  confined  in  the 
State  Prison  at  Raleigh,  whence  they  will  be 
removed  to  the  new  buildings  when  these  are 
ready  for  occupancy. 

Each  of  the  new  buildings  will  provide  for 
fifty  inmates,  and  is  arranged  for  male 
patients  only.  The  sum  appropriated  by  the 
General  Assembly  for  them  was  $50,000  for 
each.  However,  according  to  Dr.  Anderson, 
this  amount  was  insufficient  to  provide  beds 
and  other  furniture  for  the  criminal  insane 
building  on  Dix  Hill,  which  will  have  to  be 
furnished  thfough  other  means. 

Both  buildings  are  of  brick.  The  one  at 
the  State  Hospital  in  Raleigh  is  situated 
near  the  main  building,  just  west  of  the 
men’s  wing. 


Full-Time  Officer  for  Onslow 


Although  Onslow  is  not  a county  having 
a population  of  32,000,  and  hence  is  not  re- 
quired by  law  to  employ  a full-time  superin- 
tendent of  public  welfare,  such  an  officer  is 
desired  in  that  county,  and  during  the  spe- 
cial session  of  the  General  Assembly  a bill 
was  passed  authorizing  Onslow  to  employ  a 
full-time  superintendent  of  public  welfare. 

This  makes  fifty-four  counties  in  North 
Carolina  now  organized  for  public  welfare 
work.  In  only  twenty-nine  of  these  is  the 
officer  required  by  the  State  law  that  makes 
the  employment  of  a county  superintendent 
of  public  welfare  mandatory  in  counties  hav- 
ing a population  of  32,000  or  more. 


Laura  Spellman  Rockefeller  Memorial 
Grants  Funds  for  Special  Work 
In  Four  Counties 


SCHOOL  OF  PUBLIC  WELFARE 
AT  U.  N.  C.  GIVEN  EQUAL  SUM 


State  Board  and  University  Sociologists  to 
Cooperate;  Counties  Not  Yet  Chosen 
For  Project 


From  the  Laura  Spelman  Rockefeller  Me- 
morial, the  North  Carolina  State  Board  of 
Charities  and  Public  Welfare  last  month 
received  a grant  of  $30,000  to  be  used  for  the 
development  and  extension  of  the  State 
Board’s  program  of  public  welfare  in  four 
counties  in  this  State.  This  sum  is  to  be 
given  in  installments  of  $10,000  a year  for 
three  years,  beginning  July  1,  1924.  An  equal 
sum  has  been  given  by  the  Rockefeller  Me- 
morial to  the  School  of  Public  Welfare  at 
the  University  of  North  Carolina.  The  State 
Board  and  the  School  of  Public  Welfare  will 
cooperate  in  the  project  in  the  four  counties. 
It  has  not  yet  been  decided  which  counties 
will  be  chosen. 

Announcement  of  this  grant  was  recently 
received  by  Mrs.  Kate  Burr  Johnson,  Com- 
missioner of  Public  Welfare,  in  a letter  from 
Dr.  Beardsley  Ruml,  director  of  the  Laura 
Spelman  Rockefeller  Memorial.  Mrs.  John- 
son had  been  in  communication  with  Dr. 
Ruml  for  some  time.  Dr.  Howard  W.  Odum, 
director  of  the  School  of  Public  Welfare  at 
the  University,  first  interested  Dr.  Ruml  in 
the  public  welfare  work  in  North  Carolina. 
Dr.  Ruml  came  to  the  State  twice  last  spring, 
when  he  conferred  with  Mrs.  Johnson  and 
Dr.  Odum  in  regard  to  the  work  in  progress 
and  planned  by  the  State  Board  of  Charities 
and  Public  Welfare  and  the  School  of  Public 
Welfare.  He  invited  the  Commissioner  of 
Public  Welfare  to  confer  with  him  further 
in  New  York  in  June.  The  result  was  the 
grant  announced  in  his  recent  letter. 

The  fund  is  entirely  unrestricted  as  far  as 
its  administration  is  concerned;  that  is,  the 
$30,000  will  be  administered  by  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare  as  it 
considers  wisest.  It  will  be  used  in  four 
(Continued  on  page  2) 
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THE  ROCKEFELLER  GRANT 


The  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public 
Welfare  is  grateful  to  the  Laura  Spelman 
Rockefeller  Memorial  for  its  recent  gener- 
ous grant  of  $30,000  to  be  used  for  develop- 
ment and  extension  of  the  public  welfare 
work  in  four  counties  in  North  Carolina. 
This  sum  will  give  the  board  an  unusual 
opportunity  to  demonstrate  how  effective 
such  work  can  be  under  favorable  conditions. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  a large  part  of  the 
opposition  or  indifference  to  public  welfare 
work  in  North  Carolina  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  those  opposed  or  indifferent  are  not 
familiar  with  this  work  when  it  is  ade- 
quately financed  and  efficiently  carried  out. 
We  have  in  North  Carolina  now  a number 
of  counties  that  are  doing  excellent  public 
welfare  work,  but  this  grant  from  the  Rocke- 
feller Memorial  will  give  the  State  Board  a 
chance  to  show  even  more  fully  what  can  be 
accomplished  along  this  line.  Public  Wel- 
fare work  in  North  Carolina  is  still  com- 
paratively a new  venture.  It  has  been  only 
seven  years  since  the  reorganization  of  the 
old  Board  of  Charities  and  the  inauguration 
of  the  new  State-wide  program.  And  though 
the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Wel- 
fare feels  that  its  accomplishments  have  been 
considerable  during  this  period,  and  that  the 
people  of  the  State  are  becoming  more  fa- 
miliar, and  hence  more  favorable  to  the 
work,  the  results  of  the  Rockefeller  grant 
should  be  educational  and  should  furnish 
added  impetus. 

A three-year  program  will  be  carefully 
worked  out  for  the  four  counties  in  which 
the  money  will  be  expended.  Ten  thousand 
dollars  will  be  spent  each  year  by  the  State 
Board  and  ten  thousand  by  the  School  of 
Public  Welfare  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  which  received  a similar  grant 
and  which  will  cooperate  with  the  Board  in 
carrying  out  the  program.  This  program 
will  not  be  so  elaborate  as  to  make  it  im- 
possible for  the  counties  to  continue  it  in 
approximately  the  same  manner  after  the 
special  funds  are  withdrawn.  The  counties 
have  not  yet  been  decided  upon. 

The  Board  considers  itself  especially  for- 
tunate in  having  received  this  grant,  and 


with  it  intends  to  make  a demonstration 
that  will  serve  to  strengthen  North  Caro- 
lina’s position  in  public  welfare  work 
throughout  the  country  and  show  to  the 
citizens  of  the  State  that  efficient  public  wel- 
fare work  is  not  only  a humanitarian  but 
an  economical  and  sensible  activity. 

K.  B.  J. 


AN  IMPORTANT  GATHERING 


North  Carolina  is  fortunate  in  having  been 
chosen  as  the  State  in  which  the  American 
Association  for  the  Study  of  the  Feeble- 
Minded  will  hold  its  next  annual  meeting. 
The  Association  will  meet  in  Raleigh  next 
May.  The  meeting  will  bring  to  the  State 
many  superintendents  of  institutions  for  the 
mentally  defective,  physicians,  psychiatrists 
and  educators  who  are  concerned  with  the 
tremendous  problem  of  mental  deficiency.  It 
will  give  persons  in  this  State  who  are  also 
interested  in  this  problem  an  unusual  oppor- 
tunity to  hear  it  discussed  from  many  angles, 
and  should  do  much  to  arouse  more  general 
interest  in  this  subject,  which  is  probably  the 
most  fundamental  and  most  important  in  all 
social  work. 


HEREDITY  IN  CRIMINALS 


Mr.  French  Strother’s  third  article  on 
crime  appearing  in  The  World's  Work  for 
September  and  based  upon  the  tests  on  ap- 
proximately 40,000  criminals  made  by  Judge 
Olson  and  Dr.  Hickson  of  the  Municipal 
Court  of  Chicago  contains  nothing  especially 
new  to  persons  familiar  with  theories  of 
heredity,  but  is  valuable  in  emphasizing  the 
importance  of  heredity  in  the  determination 
of  criminal  character. 

Such  old  stand-bys  as  the  Jukes,  who  in 
crime,  immorality  and  dependency,  showed 
through  generation  after  generation  the 
effect  of  bad  inheritance,  are  reviewed  by 
Mr.  Strother,  together  with  similar  families, 
such  as  the  “Ishmaels”  and  the  “Namms” 
and  the  royal  Hapsburgs,  who  with  their 
insanity,  crime  and  general  depravity,  have 
been  a blight  upon  the  countries  they  have 
ruled. 

Mr.  Strother  discusses  Mendel’s  law  of 
heredity,  in  the  discovery  of  which  the  scien- 
tific abbot  of  Brunn  proved  for  the  world 
that  heredity  is  not  a hit  or  miss  matter,  hut 
is  the  result  of  certain  definite  laws. 

Mr.  Strother’s  conclusions,  of  course,  sup- 
port his  theory  that  criminal  tendencies 
caused  by  emotional  defect  (in  the  lower 
brain)  are  strongly  inherited,  and  that  the 
cure  for  crime  is  to  stop  the  breeding  of 
criminals. 

Such  a process  of  “negative  eugenics,”  he 
claims,  would  remove  from  the  blood  stream 
of  the  race,  in  two  or  three  generations, 
most  of  the  worse  cases  of  feeble  mentality 
and  emotional  insanity,  which  latter,-  he 
thinks,  is  the  basis  of  crime. 


SUM  OF  $150, OOO  IS  GIVEN  TO 

N.  C.  PUBLIC  WELFARE  BOARD 

(Continued  from  page  1) 
counties  willing  to  cooperate  fully  with  the 
State  Board  and  in  which  the  public  welfare 
work  is  efficiently  conducted. 

The  Commissioner  states  that  part  of  the 
fund  will  probably  be  used  in  the  counties 
included  in  the  project  to  employ  more  offi- 
cers who  will  divide  among  them  the  mani- 
fold duties  for  which  the  county  superin- 
tendent of  public  welfare  alone  is  now  re- 
sponsible. The  object,  she  says,  will  be  to 
make  the  four  counties  demonstration  coun- 
ties in  order  to  show  the  effectiveness  of 
Public  welfare  work  when  a sufficient  num- 
ber of  capable  officers  are  available  to  carry 
out  the  program.  The  work,  however,  will 
not  be  arranged  on  such  an  elaborate  scale 
as  to  make  it  impossible  for  the  counties  to 
continue  it  in  a similar  manner  after  the 
funds  are  withdrawn,  according  to  Mrs. 
Johnson. 

Members  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities 
and  Public  Welfare  have  expressed  them- 
selves as  highly  gratified  by  this  grant  from 
the  Rockefeller  Memorial. 

PASQUOTANK  NOW  HAS 

NEW  CHILDREN’S  HOME 

(Continued  from  page  1) 

zations  and  churches  in  the  city  and  with 
interested  individuals.  The  idea  took  favor- 
able hold  on  a number  of  public  spirited  per- 
sons and  the  result  was  the  renting  of  this 
wooden  dwelling  about  nine  miles  from  Eliza- 
beth City  as  a six  months  experiment.  Mrs. 
Lewis,  however,  feels  that  there  will  be  no 
difficulty  in  making  it  a permanent  institu- 
tion. 

The  Pasquotank  children’s  home  is  financed 
by  the  payment  of  definite  sums  of  money 
each  month  by  the  following  organizations  at 
Elizabeth  City : Parent-Teachers  Association, 
Kiwanis  Club,  Rotary  Club,  Elks,  Blue  Lodge 
Masons,  Odd  Fellows,  Redmen,  Rebekahs,  The 
Daughters  of  Pocahontas,  Junior  Order,  city 
aldermen,  county  commissioners,  First  Metho- 
dist Church,  First  Baptist  Church,  Christ 
Episcopal  Church,  City  Road  Methodist 
Church,  Corinth  Baptist  Church,  Blackwell 
Memorial  Baptist  Church,  Riverside  Baptist 
Church. 

Many  other  persons  and  firms  have  made 
generous  gifts  of  money,  supplies  and  furnish- 
ings. The  home  is  under  the  management  of 
Mrs.  Mary  Jones,  as  matron.  It  is  under 
the  direction  of  its  own  board,  composed  of 
the  members  of  the  county  board  of  charities 
and  public  welfare  and  five  other  persons. 
The  members  of  the  board  of  the  Pasquotank 
Children’s  Home  are : Rev.  George  F.  Hill, 
chairman ; G.  F.  Seyffert,  chairman  of  the 
county  board  of  public  welfare;  Noah  Bur- 
foot,  chairman  of  the  board  of  county  com- 
missioners ; Rev.  S.  H.  Templeman,  M.  P. 
Jennings,  Mrs.  W.  Ben  Goodwin,  Mrs.  S.  C. 
Newbold,  Dr.  M.  S.  Bulla. 
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TWO  CLINICS  FOR  CRIPPLES 
ARE  HELD  WITHIN  A MONTH 

Disabled  Children  from  Fifteen  Counties 
Brought  to  Fayetteville  and  Newland 
For  Examination 


Two  clinics  for  crippled  children  were  held 
within  a month  by  the  State  Orthopedic 
Hospital  and  the  State  Board  of  Charities 
and  Public  Welfare,  one  at  Fayetteville  on 
September  4th,  when  92  children  were  exam- 
ined, and  another  at  Newland  on  August  7th, 
to  which  25  children  were  brought.  This 
makes  a total  of  eight  clinics  of  this  kind 
that  have  been  held  under  the  auspices  of 
the  hospital  and  the  board  during  1923  and 
1924. 

Superintendents  of  public  welfare  from 
eleven  counties  brought  children  to  the  Fay- 
etteville clinic:  Hoke,  Harnett,  Pender,  Lee, 
Scotland,  Sampson,  Bladen,  Columbus,  Moore, 
Duplin  and  Cumberland.  To  the  Newland 
clinic  little  cripples  came  from  Ashe,  Avery, 
Watauga  and  Mitchell  counties. 

Dr.  0.  L.  Miller,  chief  surgeon  of  the  Or- 
thopedic Hospital,  was  in  charge  of  the 
clinics.  He  was  assisted  by  Dr.  H.  A.  Thomp- 
son, of  Raleigh,  Miss  Emeth  Tuttle,  of  the 
staff  of  the  State  Board  of  Public  Welfare, 
and  by  other  interested  persons,  notably 
Mrs.  F.  A.  Edmundson,  superintendent  of 
public  welfare  for  Avery  County;  Dr.  Mary 
Martin  Sloop  and  her  husband,  of  the  Cross- 
nore  School;  and  John  Martin,  Jr.,  superin- 
tendent of  public  welfare  for  Cumberland 
County;  Mrs.  Arthur  Holding  from  the  office 
force  of  the  State  Board,  and  members  of  the 
Fayetteville  Woman’s  Club. 

Some  of  the  children  were  brought  to  the 
Newland  clinic  over  bad  roads  for  a distance 
as  great  as  forty  miles.  In  addition  to  the 
twenty-five  children,  eight  adults  attended 
this  clinic,  three  of  whom  were  found  to  be 
cases  that  could  be  referred  for  help  to  the 
State  Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation. 
Two  cases,  one  child  and  one  adult,  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare  had 
been  trying  to  help  for  two  years. 

One  other  clinic  has  been  held  this  year, 
at  Wilson  in  April,  when  154  children  were 
examined.  Last  year  five  clinics  were  held,  at 
Wilmington,  Raleigh,  Washington,  Waynes- 
ville  and  Saluda.  It  is  estimated  that  more 
than  400  children  have  been  examined  at 
these  eight  clinics.  Of  these,  it  has  been 
found  that  about  three-fourths  could  be  bene- 
fited by  treatment  at  the  Orthopedic  Hos- 
pital, and  about  one-half  have  made  applica- 
tion there.  In  a census  taken  by  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare  in 
conjunction  with  the  Division  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation,  the  names  of  more  than  600 
crippled  children  in  the  State  were  listed. 


Fred  L.  Safford  has  recently  been  elected 
superintendent  of  schools  for  Haywood 
County  and  is  hence  also  the  welfare  officer 
there,  succeeding  A.  C.  Reynolds.  In  Burke 
County,  the  new  superintendent  of  schools  is 
R.  L.  Patton. 


STATE  WELFARE  BOARD 
WISHES  TO  COOPERATE 


This  the  Keynote  of  Mrs.  Johnson’s 
Speech  at  Wrightsville  to  County 
Commissioners  Association 


Desire  on  the  part  of  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  and  Public  Welfare  to  cooperate 
fully  with  the  county  authorities  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  public  welfare  work  in 
North  Carolina  was  the  keynote  of  the  speech 
made  by  the  State  Commissioner  of  Public 
Welfare  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  N.  C. 
Association  of  County  Commissioners  at 
Wrightsville  Beach  last  month. 

“The  State  Board  recognizes  the  fact  that 
the  county  commissioners  are  the  persons 
responsible  for  county  affairs,  and  has  no 
desire  to  interfere  with  this  responsibility,” 
Mrs.  Johnson  said,  “but  the  board  asks  the 
county  commissioners  in  their  turn  to  recog- 
nize the  fact  that  the  office  of  county  super- 
intendent of  public  welfare  is  a more  or 
less  technical  position  with  certain  definite 
standards  of  qualification. 

“It  is  the  hope  of  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  and  Public  Welfare  that  the  law 
relating  to  the  board’s  approval  of  the  elec- 
tion of  county  superintendents  of  public 
welfare  will  be  amended  by  the  General  As- 
sembly of  1925,  so  that  it  will  be  more  satis- 
factory to  both  State  and  county  authori- 
ties,” she  stated. 

For  some  time  the  State  Board  has  thought 
that  the  present  law  could  be  improved,  ac- 
cording to  Mrs.  Johnson.  Members  of  the 
State  Board  for  several  months  have  been 
considering  an  amendment  to  this  law  to  be 
advocated  by  the  board  at  the  regular  session 
of  the  General  Assembly  next  year,  she 
stated,  although  the  exact  nature  of  the 
changes  has  not  yet  been  decided. 

“The  changes  will  be_  suggested  after  fur- 
ther discussion  by  the  State  Board  and  after 
consultation  with  the  president  of  the  State 
Association  of  County  Commissioners,”  Mrs. 
Johnson  declared.  “Their  object  will  be  to 
secure  a law  whereby  the  standard  of  effi- 
ciency of  county  welfare  officers  will  still  be 
maintained,  but  by  which  the  relation  of  the 
county  authorities  and  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  and  Public  Welfare  will  be  made 
more  satisfactory.  The  State  Board  does  not 
wish  to  have  nor  to  exercise  any  autocratic 
authority.  The  board  is  interested  solely  in 
the  best  interests  of  the  public  welfare  work 
in  North  Carolina  and  desires  to  cooperate 
fully  with  the  county  commissioners. 

The  Commissioner  described  the  work  that 
has  been  done  during  the  last  year  by  the 
five  bureaus  of  the  State  Board;  told  of  the 
grant  of  $30,000  to  the  board  from  the  Rocke- 
feller Memorial  for  demonstration  work  in 
four  counties;  and  mentioned  the  recent 
study  of  the  county  public  welfare  work  in 
this  State  made  by  the  Children’s  Bureau  of 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  which  had 
stated  that  the  study  was  made  because  of 
the  success  of  the  work  here. 


JUDGE  BEN  LINDSEY  PRAISES 
WELFARE  WORK  IN  CAROLINA 


Miss  Shotwell  Pays  Visit  to  Noted  Judge 
and  to  Juvenile  Court  of  Dr.  Miriam 
Van  Waters  in  Los  Angeles 


“I  am  extremely  interested  in  your  public 
welfare  woi’k  in  North  Carolina.  Tour  State 
is  one  of  the  most  outstanding  in  the  whole 
country  in  this  respect,”  Judge  Ben  B.  Lind- 
sey, noted  juvenile  court  judge  of  Denver, 
Colorado,  told  Miss  Mary  G.  Shotwell,  of  the 
staff  of  the  N.  C.  State  Board  of  Charities 
and  Public  Welfare,  when  she  was  in  Denver 
recently  while  on  a vacation  trip  through  the 
West. 

Miss  Shotwell  talked  with  Judge  Lindsey 
for  some  time  about  the  juvenile  court  meth- 
ods that  have  made  him  one  of  the  leading 
figures  in  this  field.  Judge  Lindsey’s  force 
of  12  probation  officers  is  headed  by  Miss 
Caroline  Goforth,  of  Lenoir,  N.  C.  Miss 
Goforth  also  in  many  cases  holds  court  for 
girls. 

Another  noted  juvenile  court  visited  by 
Miss  Shotwell  on  her  trip  West  was  that  of 
Dr.  Miriam  Van  Waters  in  Los  Angeles,  the 
jurisdiction  of  which  covers  both  the  city 
and  the  surrounding  county.  Dr.  Van  Waters, 
whom  Judge  Lindsey  described  as  “the  best 
woman  judge  in  the  United  States,”  has 
charge  of  all  cases  of  girls  and  those  of  boys 
up  to  twelve  years  old  in  this  territory.  She 
has  a force  of  forty  probation  officers,  accord- 
ing to  Miss  Shotwell,  and  tries  on  an  average 
of  3,000  cases  a year.  Dr.  Van  Waters’ 
method  is  informal  and  confidential.  Miss 
Shotwell  says.  She  holds  court  in  the  Los 
Angeles  Children’s  Detention  Home  which 
Miss  Shotwell  describes  as  perfectly  equipped, 
with  regular  school,  mental  clinic,  provision 
for  thorough  physical  examination  and  segre- 
gation of  the  diseased. 

In  San  Francisco  Miss  Shotwell  visited 
“Homewood  Terrace,”  a Protestant  orphanage 
which  Dr.  C.  C.  Carstens,  director  of  the 
Child  Welfare  League  of  America,  considers 
one  of  the  best  in  the  United  States,  espe- 
cially because  of  its  development  of  the 
cottage  system.  Ten  boys  and  ten  girls  are 
housed  in  each  cottage,  which  is  a complete 
unit  under  the  charge  of  a matron,  with 
dining  room,  living  room  and  library,  as  well 
as  sleeping  quarters  furnished  in  the  manner 
of  an  average  home.  This  institution  rigor- 
ously excludes  both  defectives  and  delin- 
quents, Miss  Shotwell  says. 


Committee  Appointed 

During  its  recent  special  session  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  appointed  a committee  of  five, 
three  members  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  two  from  the  Senate,  to  in- 
vestigate and  study  the  State  prison  system. 
The  members  of  the  committee  are:  Senate — 
W.  C.  Heath,  chairman;  D.  F.  Giles;  House — 
W.  W.  Neal,  I,  C.  Moser  and  D.  P.  McKinnon. 
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IN  PAST  THREE  YEARS  1,572 
CRIPPLES  CAME  TO  HOSPITAL 


State  Institution  at  Gastonia  Ministoring 
to  Needs  of  North  Carolina’s 
Crippled  Children 


During  the  three  years  of  operation  of  the 
N.  C.  State  Orthopedic  Hospital  at  Gastonia, 
front  July  1,  1921,  through  June  30,  1924, 
there  have  been  received  and  discharged 
1,572  crippled  children,  according  to  the 
third  annual  report  of  the  superintendent 
recently  made  public  by  R.  B.  Babington, 
president  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  in- 
stitution. Of  this  number,  128  could  not  be 
admitted  for  treatment  on  account  of  mental 
deficiency  or  incurable  deformity. 

The  twelve  months  ending  June  30th  saw 
24S  children  admitted  to  hospital  beds,  the 
report  continues.  Other  figures  for  the  past 
year  given  by  the  report  are:  241  children 
discharged  materially  improved;  5 discharged 
unimproved;  2 deaths;  246  children  seen 
and  treated  at  clinic.  There  were  hundreds 
of  operations  and  manipulations.  332  anes- 
thetics having  been  given.  The  physiother- 
apy department  gave  2,767  treatments.  Some 
of  the  types  of  deformity  treated  at  the  Or- 
thopedic Hospital  are:  Club-foot,  flat-foot, 
bow-leg,  knock-knee,  tubercular  hip,  spine, 
arm,  leg  and  foot,  rickets;  62  cases  of  infan- 
tile paralysis;  skin-grafting,  burns. 

The  capacity  of  the  hospital  is  sixty  beds. 
When  the  report  was  issued  there  were  sixty- 
nine  patients  there.  The  institution  runs 
full  capacity  practically  all  the  time.  The 
average  length  of  time  for  a patient  to  re- 
main is  about  three  and  a half  months.  The 
present  waiting  list  numbers  100.  All  chil- 
dren are  received  in  numerical  order. 

The  hospital  holds  a clinic  every  Tuesday 
afternoon  at  2 o’clock.  Parents,  guardians 
or  friends  of  all  indigent  crippled  and  de- 
formed children  of  the  State  are  urged  to 
bring  such  children  to  the  clinic  for  exam- 
ination and  enrollment  on  the  waiting  list 
for  a bed  in  the  hospital,  according  to  the 
report.  No  charge  is  made  for  treatment  to 
any  needy  child  who  is  unable  to  pay.  Chil- 
dren between  six  months  and  fourteen  years 
old  are  received.  Special  arrangements  have 
and  can  be  made  to  receive  children  from 
14  to  16,  the  report  states.  Mentally  defect- 
ive children  are  not  admitted. 

Eighty-two  of  the  one  hundred  counties 
in  the  State  have  taken  advantage  of  the 
benefits  offered  by  this  institution  to  their 
crippled  children.  At  the  time  the  report 
was  issued  the  following  eighteen  counties 
had  not  sent  any  children  to  the  hospital: 
Alleghany,  Warren,  Halifax,  Hertford,  Cam- 
den, Currituck,  Dare,  Tyrrell,  Washington, 
Bertie,  Martin,  Hyde,  Jones,  Bladen,  Lee, 
Graham,  Clay  and  Cumberland. 

Total  cash  receipts  during  the  past  year, 
according  to  the  report,  were  $66,757.92,  of 
which  the  State  appropriation  was  $65,000. 
Disbursements  during  the  year  amounted  to 
$67,714.61.  The  maintenance  cost  per  patient 
per  day  is  given  as  $2.83, 


I A QUESTIONNAIRE 
ON 

JUVENILE  COURTS 

Q.  Is  it  desirable  to  have  both  men  and 
ivomen  probation  officers ? 

A.  Yes.  As  a usual  thing,  women  should 
be  in  charge  of  girls  and  men  in  charge  of 
boys,  though  pre-adolescent  children  can  fre- 
quently be  successfully  handled  by  probation 
officers  of  either  sex. 

Q.  What  are  some  of  the  social  agencies  in 
the  community  that  the  probation  officer  will 
find  helpful  in  his  work ? 

A.  Rotary,  Kiwanis,  Lions,  and  Civitan 
clubs;  the  Boy  Scouts,  the  Girl  Scouts;  the 
school,  church  organizations,  especially  for 
young  people;  social  service  departments  of 
women’s  clubs,  and  others. 

Q.  How  does  the  probation  officer  keep  in 
touch  with  a child  on  probation ? 

A.  By  frequent  visits  to  the  child  in  his 
own  home,  in  which  the  child  is  questioned 
and  the  parents  consulted  as  to  the  child’s 
behavior.  Teachers  should  also  be  seen  occa- 
sionally about  the  conduct  of  the  child  in 
the  school  and  on  the  playground.  Every 
effort  should  be  made  by  the  probation  offi- 
cer to  get  the  confidence  of  the  child  on  pro- 
bation, to  secure  the  child’s  interest  and  co- 
operation in  his  own  treatment,  and  to  build 
up  a feeling  of  comradeship  between  them, 
such  as  a Boy  Scout  feels  toward  his  scout- 
master. 

Q.  How  long  should  a child  be  kept  on  pro- 
bation? 

A.  It  varies  with  the  individual  case.  In 
same  cases  a few  months  will  be  sufficient. 
Others  may  require  several  years. 

Q.  Is  probation  in  juvenile  delinquency 
cases  a success? 

A.  No  figures  are  available  for  North  Caro- 
lina, but  in  New  York,  in  1919,  80  per  cent 
of  the  cases  were  regarded  as  successful, 
while  in  1918,  in  the  Chicago  Juvenile  Court, 
the  percentage  of  successful  cases  reached 
above  ninety.  In  the  Juvenile  Court  of 
Richmond,  Va.,  about  60  per  cent  of  the  pro- 
bation cases  make  good.  What  criminal 
court  can  show  such  a record  for  sentenced 
prisoners? 


The  report  concludes:  “We  would  recom- 
mend an  addition  of  a small  unit  ward  lo- 
cated on  the  estate  far  and  apart  from  the 
present  institution  where  we  could  receive 
and  treat  the  colored  indigent  cripple  chil- 
dren, put  them  on  their  feet  and  make  a 
bread-winner  instead  of  an  incumbrance  and 
expense  upon  the  State  and  county.  We  trust 
that  the  next  General  Assembly  will  make 
a small  and  adequate  appropriation  for  this 
purpose.” 


WELFARE  WORK  COSTS  EACH 
PERSON  6c.  YEARLY  AVERAGE 


Figures  Given  Below  Only  for  Counties 
Having  Organized  Program  of 
Public  Welfare 


Six  cents  a year  is  the  average  cost  of 
public  welfare  work  to  each  citizen  in  the 
counties  having  an  organized  program  of 
public  welfare.  Last  month  Public  Welfare 
Progress  printed  a table  showing  that  in 
such  counties  $.07  was  spent  for  public  wel- 
fare out  of  every  $1,000  worth  of  taxable 
property. 

The  following  table  gives  the  comparative 
per  capita  cost  of  welfare  work  in  the  fifty- 
three  organized  counties  in  North  Carolina. 
These  figures  are  based  on  the  relation  of  the 
1923  county  welfare  budget  and  the  1920  cen- 
sus. Seventy-one  per  cent  of  the  State’s  popu- 
lation live  in  these  counties. 
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MISS  MITCHELL  ASSISTING 
IN  DURHAM  WELFARE  WORK 

In  accordance  with  a recent  request  for  re- 
organization of  the  public  welfare  work  in 
Durham  made  to  the  State  Board  of  Chari- 
ties and  Public  Welfare  by  the  Durham  City 
Council,  the  Durham  Board  of  County  Com- 
missioners and  the  Durham  County  Board  of 
Education,  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and 
Public  Welfare  has  sent  Miss  Lily  E.  Mitchell, 
a trained  and  experienced  social  worker,  to 
assist  in  the  office  of  the  Durham  County 
superintendent  of  public  welfare  for  a period 
of  three  months  at  State  expense.  Miss 
Mitchell  began  her  duties  on  August  20th. 

Miss  Mitchell  is  an  honor  graduate  of 
Maryville  College  in  Tennessee  and  received 
her  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  from  Clark 
University,  where  she  studied  sociology  un- 
der the  noted  G.  Stanley  Hall  and  acted  as 
research  assistant  to  the  head  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Sociology.  She  took  special  train- 
ing at  the  New  York  School  of  Social  Work 
and  in  the  psychopathic  ward  of  Bellevue 
Hospital,  New  York.  From  1918  until  1921, 
she  was  connected  with  the  American  Red 
Cross,  having  varied  experience  and  special- 
izing in  case-work.  From  1921  until  recently 
she  was  employed  by  the  U.  S.  Veterans  Bu- 
reau as  personal  service  officer. 
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WHAT’S  THE  STATE  BOARD  OF  PUBLIC  WELFARE 
AND  WHAT  ARE  SOME  OF  THE  THINGS  IT  DOES? 


A Brief  Account  of  the  Work  of  the  Board,  Its  Composition,  Executive  Staff,  Supervision  of 
Charitable  and  Penal  Institutions,  Mothers’  Aid,  Clinics  for  Crippled  Children,  Mental 
Hygiene,  Individual  Case  Work  and  History  and  a Sketch  of  the  County  Organi- 
zation of  Public  Welfare  in  the  State  of  North  Carolina 


EXECUTIVE  STAFF 

Mrs.  Kate  Burr  Johnson,  the  State  Com- 
missioner of  Public  Welfare,  heads  the  staff 
of  the  State  Board  of  Charities,  and  Public 
Welfare.  The  Commissioner  is  chosen  by  the 
board  and  is  its  executive  officer.  She  now 
has  six  assistants,  who  are : Roy  M.  Brown, 
head  of  the  bureau  of  institutional  supervi- 
sion ; Emeth  Tuttle,  director  of  Mothers’  Aid 
and  of  case  work;  Mary  G.  Shotwell,  head  of 
the  division  of  child-caring  institutions ; 
Samuel  E.  Leonard,  head  of  the  bureau  of 
county  organization ; Dr.  Harry  W.  Crane, 
mental  health  and  hygiene ; and  Nell  Battle 
Lewis,  publicity.  Dr.  Crane  is  a psycho- 
pathologist  who  teaches  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  and  who  gives  a part  of 
his  time  to  the  board.  The  work  of  the  board 
is  divided  under  five  bureaus,  as  suggested 
above.  They  are  those  of  county  organiza- 
tion, institutional  supervision,  child  welfare 
(subdivisions:  child-caring  institutions, 

Mothers’s  Aid,  and  case  work),  mental  health 
and  hygiene,  and  publicity.  The  office  of  the 
board  is  in  the  State  Departments  Annex  at 
the  head  of  Fayetteville  Street  in  Raleigh. 

DUTIES  OF  THE  BOARD 

The  N.  C.  State  Constitution  of  1868  pro- 
vides for  a board  of  public  charities  in  the 
following  words : “Beneficient  provision  for 
the  poor,  the  unfortunate  and  orphan  being 
one  of  the  first  duties  of  a civilized  and 
Christian  State,  the  General  Assembly  shall, 
at  its  first  session,  appoint  and  define  the 
duties  of  a Board  of  Public  Charities  to  whom 
shall  be  entrusted  the  supervision  of  all 
charitable  and  penal  State  institutions  and 


The  average  citizen  of  North  Carolina, 
naturally  concerned  chiefly  with  his  own  im- 
mediate affairs,  usually  has  rather  a vague 
idea  of  the  organization  and  work  of  the 
various  branches  of  his  State  government. 
One  of  these  branches  is  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  and  Public  Welfare  and  this  issue 
of  Public  Welfare  Progress  is  devoted  to  a 
brief  summary  of  the  organization,  duties  and 
activities  of  this  board.  This  rdsumd  is 
written  for  the  information  of  the  people  of 
this  State  whose  board  this  is,  upon  whom 
It  depends  for  support  and  to  whom  it  is 
responsible.  It  is  written  in  the  belief  that 
greater  familiarity  with  the  work  of  the 
State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare 
will  increase  popular  interest  in  and  support 
of  this  work. 

THE  WORK  OF  THE  BOARD 


The  work  of  the  N.  C.  State  Board  of  Chari- 
ties and  Public  Welfare  has  to  do  with  the 
unfortunate  elements  of  the  State’s  popula- 
tion— the  insane,  the  feeble-minded,  the  poor, 
the  crippled,  the  orphan,  the  criminal,  the 
dependent,  the  neglected  and  the  delinquent. 
Its  object  is  to  secure  for  these  handicapped 
people  the  protection  and  care  that  are  their 
due  from  a Christian  democracy ; to  seek  out 
the  causes  of  social  maladjustments ; and  to 
plan  as  wisely  as  may  be  for  their  prevention. 

COMPOSITION  OF  BOARD 


Seven  members  elected  by  the  General 
Assembly  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
Governor  compose  the  State  Board  of  Chari- 
ties and  Public  Welfare.  The  members  are 


WHERE  THE  STATE  BOARD 
CENTERS  ITS  EFFORTS — 
THE  UNDERPRIVILEGED  CHILD 


elected  for  overlapping  terms  of  years,  so 
that  the  complexion  of  the  board  is  not 
readily  changed.  The  law  requires  that  at 
least  one  member  be  a woman.  There  are  at 
present  three.  Both  major  political  parties 
are  represented.  It  is  the  feeling  of  the 
board  that  the  care  of  the  State’s  unfortu- 
nates is  not  primarily  a political  matter.  The 
members  of  the  board  at  present  are : W.  A. 
Blair,  of  Winston-Salem,  chairman ; A.  W. 
McAlister,  of  Greensboro,  vice-chairman ; 
Mrs.  Walter  Woodard,  of  Wilson ; Rev.  M.  L. 
Kesler,  of  Thomasville ; Mrs.  J.  W.  Pless,  of 
Marion ; Rev.  W.  L.  Hutchins,  of  Lexington ; 
and  Mrs.  Thomas  W.  Lingle,  of  Davidson. 
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who  shall  annually  report  to  the  Governor 
upon  their  condition  with  suggestions  for 
their  improvement.” 

With  the  reorganization  of  the  board  in 
1917  under  Governor  Bickett,  its  powers  and 
duties  were  enlarged  and,  as  enumerated  in 
this  later  act,  include : 

To  supervise  and  investigate  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  charitable  and  penal  institutions  in 
North  Carolina,  with  authority  to  require 
reports  and  statistics  from  such  institutions 
when  necessary. 

To  study  and  promote  the  welfare  of  the 
dependent  and  neglected  child. 

To  inspect  and  make  report  on  private 
orphanages,  institutions,  maternity  homes,  or 
persons  and  organizations  receiving  and  plac- 
ing children. 

To  study  social  conditions  in  the  State, 
such  as  poverty,  vagrancy,  crime,  care  and 
treatment  of  prisoners,  the  social  evil,  deser- 
tion, etc.,  and  to  make  recommendations  to 
the  General  Assembly  for  legislation  to  im- 
prove them. 

To  give  special  attention  to  the  causes  of 
insanity  and  mental  defectiveness. 

COUNTY  ORGANIZATION 


The  system  of  public  welfare  in  operation 
in  North  Carolina  is  considered  especially 
interesting  by  authorities  outside  the  State 
because  it  is  a State-wide  system  with  the 
county  as  the  administrative  unit.  Few 
states  have  an  organization  of  this  kind. 
The  foundation  of  this  organization  was  laid 
by  the  General  Assembly  of  1917  when  the 
State  Board  was  reorganized,  and  it  was 
further  perfected  by  the  Legislature  of  1919, 
which  made  the  employment  of  a county 
superintendent  of  public  welfare  mandatory 
in  counties  having  a population  of  more  than 
32,000,  and  established  the  State-wide  system 
of  juvenile  courts. 

The  county  is  the  basis  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina plan  of  public  welfare  which  heads  up 
in  the  State  Board.  Fifty-four  counties  in 
North  Carolina  are  now  organized  for  this 
work.  In  only  29  of  these  is  the  employment 
of  a superintendent  of  public  welfare  required 


by  law.  Of  these  54  counties,  44  have  full- 
time officers  and  10  part-time  officers. 

The  counties  having  whole-time  officers  are  : 
Alamance,  Brunswick,  Buncombe,  Cabarrus, 
Caldwell,  Catawba,  Cleveland,  Craven,  Cum- 
berland, Davidson,  Duplin,  Durham,  Edge- 
combe, Forsyth,  Franklin,  Gaston,  Granville, 
Guilford,  Halifax,  I-Iarnett,  Henderson,  Ire- 
dell, Johnston,  Lenoir,  Mecklenburg,  Mitchell, 
Nash,  New  Hanover,  Onslow,  Pasquotank, 
Pitt,  Richmond,  Robeson,  Rockingham, 
Rowan,  Sampson,  Stanly,  Surry,  Union, 
Vance,  Wake,  Wayne,  Wilkes,  and  Wilson. 

Those  having  part-time  officers  are : An- 

son, Avery,  Beaufort,  Carteret,  Chatham, 
Jackson,  Lee,  McDowell,  Orange,  Rutherford. 

In  the  counties  having  no  superintendent 
of  public  welfare  the  law  requires  that  the 
county  superintendent  of  schools  attend  to 
the  public  welfare  work  as  much  as  his  time 
will  permit. 

Behind  the  county  superintendent  of  public 
welfare  stands  the  county  board  of  charities 
and  public  welfare,  composed  of  three  citizens 
of  the  county  appointed  by  the  State  Board. 
The  county  board  acts  in  advisory  capacity 
to  the  county  superintendent.  A number  of 
counties  which  do  not  have  regular  superin- 
tendents have  a county  board  of  public  wel- 
fare. 

DUTIES  OF  COUNTY  OFFICERS 


The  county  superintendent  of  public  welfare 
is  the  agent  of  the  State  Board  in  his  county, 
and  is  chief  school  attendance  officer,  and 
chief  probation  officer.  With  the  county  juve- 
nile court,  he  has  oversight  of  all  dependent, 
neglected  and  delinquent  children  under  1G 
years  of  age  in  the  county.  He  enforces  the 
child  labor  laws  and  supervises,  under  the 
county  commissioners,  the  care  of  the  poor 
and  the  administration  of  the  poor  funds. 
In  addition,  he  has'  oversight  of  persons  dis- 


charged from  hospitals  for  the  insane  and 
from  other  State  institutions  and  of  all  per- 
sons on  probation  or  parole.  He  is  expected 
to  promote  wholesome  recreation  in  the 
county  and  to  enforce  such  laws  as  regulate 
commercial  amusement;  to  assist  the  State 
Board  in  finding  employment  for  the  unem- 
ployed ; and  to  investigate  the  causes  of  dis- 
tress. 

Election  of  county  superintendents  of  public 
welfare  must  be  approved  by  the  State  Board, 
which  wishes  to  approve  only  persons  quali- 
fied by  training  or  experience  or  having  per- 
sonal aptitude  for  the  work.  In  conjunction 
with  the  School  of  Public  W elf  are  at  the 
University  of  N.  C.,  the  board  conducts  insti- 
tutes of  public  welfare  at  Chapel  Hill  each 
summer,  where  county  superintendents  may 
study  for  two  weeks  subjects  related  to  their 
work  and  discuss  their  problems. 

MOTHERS’  AID 


One  of  the  most  impoi’tant  activities  of  the 
State  Board  is  the  administration  of  Mothers’ 
Aid,  which  is  one  of  the  divisions  of  the 
bureau  of  child  welfare.  Miss  Emeth  Tuttle 
is  director  of  this  work  for  the  board. 

A sum  of  $50,000  was  appropriated  by  the 
General  Assembly  of  1923  to  help  worthy 
mothers  deprived  of  their  husbands’  support 
to  rear  their  children  in  their  own  homes. 
The  object  of  the  appropriation  was  to  keep 
such  families  intact  by  assisting  women  who 
were  mentally  and  morally  qualified  to  rear 
their  children,  but  who  were  prevented  from 
doing  so  because  of  poverty  only.  The  State 
appropriation  was  to  be  matched  dollar  for 
dollar  by  the  counties  taking  advantage  of  it. 
The  administration  of  the  State  fund  is  under 
the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public 
Welfare. 

Up  to  date  more  than  200  cases  of  Mothers’ 
Aid  have  been  approved  by  the  State  Board, 


SAMAROAND’S  PINE-SHADED  POOL 


Water  sports  in  the  big  swimming  pool  are  a regular  part  of  the  recreational  program  at 
Samarcand  Manor,  North  Carolina’s  institution  for  delinquent  girls 
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GUILFORD’S  COUNTY  HOME 


An  example  of  the  modern  way  in  which  some  counties  of  North  Carolina  are  providing 

for  their  paupers 


which  has  been  strict  in  seeing  that  only 
worthy  mothers  be  given  this  help.  This 
means  that  something  like  800  children  are 
being  benefited  in  this  way,  as  the  average 
number  of  children  of  women  receiving  this 
aid  is  four.  Fifty-four  counties  have  taken 
advantage  of  this  State  appropriation.  The 
Director  of  Mothers’  Aid  for  the  State  Board 
has  visited  50  of  these  counties  and  has  per- 
sonally seen  practically  every  case  in  them. 

The  women  who  are  receiving  this  help  are 
encouraged  to  secure  work  in  their  homes  to 
augment  their  incomes  so  that  their  names 
may  eventually  he  removed  from  the  list  and 
the  money  given  to  more  needy  cases.  They 
are  encouraged  to  send  their  children  to 
school,  to  have  them  examined  by  the  health 
authorities,  and  in  every  way  to  rear  them  as 
respectable  and  useful  citizens.  These  women 
are  not  considered  objects  of  charity,  but  as 
employees  of  the  State  whose  job  is  to  raise 
good  citizens. 

INSTITUTIONAL  SUPERVISION 


All  State  and  county  penal  institutions, 
county  homes  and  other  poor  relief  are  super- 
vised by  the  State  Board  of  Public  Welfare. 
During  the  last  two  years  a member  of  the 
staff  of  the  board  has  visited  the  majority 
of  jails  and  convict  camps  in  the  State  and 
has  made  several  special  investigations. 
Plans  for  new  jails  were  approved  by  the 
board  in  1923-24  for  the  following  counties : 
Cleveland,  Duplin,  Edgecombe,  Franklin,  New 
Hanover,  Pender,  Cumberland,  and  the  city 
of  Greensboro.  In  order  to  collect  statistics 
on  crime,  monthly  reports  are  asked  by  the 
board  from  county  jails  and  county  prison 
camps. 

Inspection  of  county  homes  is  made  by  the 
director  of  the  bureau  of  institutional  super- 
vision. This  bureau  is  making  a detailed 
study  of  public  poor  relief  in  North  Carolina 
which  will  be  published.  During  the  past 
year  the  board  approved  plans  for  new  county 
homes  in  the  following  counties : Jackson, 
Nash,  Northampton,  Robeson,  and  Rowan. 
Plans  for  Durham  and  Onslow  were  approved 
with  certain  changes  recommended. 

CHILD  CARE 


The  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public 
Welfare  has  licensing  and  supervisory  powers 
over  all  institutions,  public  or  private,  in 
North  Carolina  that  care  for  children — or- 
phanages, reformatories,  and  maternity 
homes.  Within  the  last  biennial  period  every 
one  of  these  institutions  has  been  visited  and 
inspected  by  a member  of  the  board’s  staff, 
and  suggestions  made  for  their  improvement 
whenever  necessary  in  order  to  keep  the 
standard  of  child-caring  institutions  in  North 
Carolina  as  high  as  possible.  A few  have 
been  discontinued  because  of  their  failure  to 
meet  essential  requirements.  In  this  work 
the  board’s  object  has  been  to  try  to  secure 
for  the  child  committed  to  an  institution  the 
best  possible  care. 


A report  of  every  inmate  of  child-caring 
institutions  in  the  State  has  been  filed  in  the 
office  of  the  State  Board  of  Public  Welfare. 
This  is  the  beginning  of  a central  registration 
of  the  inmates  of  all  charitable  and  penal 
institutions  in  the  State  which  will  be  kept 
in  the  board’s  office. 

CENSUS  OF  CRIPPLES 


In  conjunction  with  the  State  Division  of 
Vocational  Rehabilitation,  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  and  Public  Welfare  took  a census 
of  all  cripples  in  North  Carolina.  In  this 
census  the  names  of  all  crippled  children  that 
could  be  found  in  the  State  were  listed  by 
the  Board  of  Public  Welfare,  adult  cripples 
being  cared  for  by  the  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion Division.  The  board  was  assisted  in  this 
by  the  county  superintendents  of  public  wel- 
fare who  sent  the  names  of  the  crippled 
children  in  their  counties.  About  600  crippled 
children  were  discovered  by  this  census. 

CLINICS  FOR  CRIPPLES 

After  the  discovery  of  these  600  crippled 
children  in  the  State,  the  Board  of  Public 
Welfare  arranged  to  hold  orthopedic  clinics 
in  various  North  Carolina  towns  where  these 
children  could  be  examined  to  see  if  they 
could  be  helped  by  hospital  treatment.  In 
this  the  board  had  the  full  cooperation  of  the 
State  Orthopedic  Hospital  at  Gastonia.  The 
chief  surgeon  of  the  hospital,  Dr.  O.  L.  Miller, 
has  been  in  charge  of  all  the  clinics.  Nine 
such  clinics  have  been  held,  six  last  year 
and  three  this  year,  in  towns  from  one  end 
of  the  State  to  the  other.  A number  of  sur- 
rounding counties  were  served  by  each  clinic 
and  superintendents  of  public  welfare  in  these 
counties  brought  children  to  them.  At  these 
clinics,  495  crippled  children  have  been  ex- 
amined. Of  these  it  was  found  that  a good 
proportion  could  be  helped  by  hospital  treat- 
ment, and  many  of  these  have  made  applica- 
tion for  admission  to  the  State  Orthopedic 
Hospital. 


MENTAL  HYGIENE 


Dr.  Harry  W.  Crane,  the  psychopathologist 
at  the  University  of  N.  C.,  who  is  a part-time 
member  of  the  staff  of  the  Board  of  Public 
Welfare,  is  available  for  mental  examination 
of  problem  cases  that  come  to  the  attention 
of  the  board.  He  has  also  mentally  tested 
and  classified  the  children  in  the  public 
schools  of  three  towns  in  the  State  and  in 
several  institutions,  and  has  tested  many 
other  individuals. 

Inspection  of  the  three  State  institutions 
for  the  insane  and  of  the  Caswell  Training 
School  for  mental  defectives  is  made  by  the 
board.  All  private  institutions  for  the  care 
of  the  mentally  sick  have  also  been  inspected. 
The  board  is  required  to  report  to  the  General 
Assembly  on  the  condition  of  the  State  in- 
stitutions and  to  make  recommendations  in 
regard  to  their  needs. 

INDIVIDUAL  CASES 


In  addition  to  supervision  of  all  charitable 
and  penal  institutions  in  the  State,  Mothers’ 
Aid,  crippled  children’s  census  and  clinics, 
county  organization  and  mental  hygiene  work, 
the  Board  of  Public  Welfare  during  the  last 
two  years  has  helped  approximately  600  in- 
dividual cases  of  unfortunate  people  of  va- 
rious kinds. 

STATE  INSTITUTIONS 

The  State  institutions  that  come  under  the 
supervision  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities 
and  Public  Welfare  are : 

Hospital  for  the  Insane  at  Raleigh.  Estab- 
lished in  1848  through  the  efforts  of  Dorothea 
Dix,  who  brought  about  the  establishment  of 
hospitals  for  the  insane  in  20  states. 

State  Prison  at  Raleigh.  Established  in 
1869. 

Hospital  for  the  Insane  at  Morganton.  Es- 
tablished in  1875. 

Hospital  for  Negro  Insane  at  Goldsboro. 
Established  in  1880. 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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THE  GOVERNOR  SAYS,— 

“We  must  take  humane  care  of  all  our 
defective  and  unfortunate  people,  whose 
defects  and  misfortunes  are  of  a charac- 
ter that  they  cannot  care  for  themselves, 
or  be  adequately  cared  for  by  the  privato 
efforts  of  loved  ones.  In  order  to  ac- 
complish this  God-like  purpose,  the  in- 
stitutions and  organizations  set  up  by 
the  State  for  the  care  of  our  defective 
and  unfortunate  people  must  be  made 
adequate  for  the  treatment,  care  and 
training  of  these  helpless  and  defective 
ones  within  our  borders  in  a manner 
worthy  of  a people  who  love  deeds  of 
mercy  above  all  material  things.” — Gov- 
ernor Cameron  Morrison,  in  his  Inaugu- 
ral Address. 


Stonewall  Jackson  Training  School  for  De- 
linquent White  Boys  at  Concord.  Established 
in  1909. 

N.  C.  Orthopedic  Hospital  for  Crippled 
Children  at  Gastonia.  Established  in  1909. 

Caswell  Training  School  for  Mental  Defec- 
tives at  Kinston.  Established  in  1911. 

Samarcand  Manor  for  Delinquent  White 
Girls  at  Samarcand  (Moore  County).  Estab- 
lished in  1917. 

Morrison  Industrial  School  for  Delinquent 
Negro  Boys  in  Richmond  County.  Estab- 
lished by  the  General  Assembly  of  1921. 
Now  finished,  but  not  yet  opened. 

Eastern  Carolina  Industrial  Training 
School  for  Delinquent  White  Boys  at  Rocky 
Mount.  Established  by  the  General  Assembly 
of  1923.  Not  yet  complete. 

The  State  of  North  Carolina  also  con- 
tributes to  the  support  of  the  Masonic  Or- 
phanage and  the  Orphanage  for  Colored  Chil- 
dren, both  at  Oxford.  These  institutions  are 
also  under  the  supervision  of  the  State  Board 
of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare. 

This  list  does  not  include  the  county  in- 
stitutions and  the  private  institutions  that 
the  State  Board  supervises. 


BRIEF  HISTORY 

The  history  of  the  N.  C.  State  Board  of 
Charities  and  Public  Welfare  is,  briefly,  as 
follows : 

The  Board  of  Public  Charities  of  North 
Carolina  was  provided  for  by  the  State  Con- 
stitution of  18G8.  It  was  created  by  act  of 
the  General  Assembly  of  18G8-G9,  and  held  its 
first  meeting  May  20,  1869,  presenting  its  first 
report  to  the  succeeding  Legislature.  From 
1870  until  1877  seems  to  have  been  a stormy 
period  for  the  board,  which  was  full  of  zeal 
but  practically  without  funds.  Apparently  at 
that  time  it  was  thought  worthy  of  little 
consideration,  for  the  Legislature  of  1871  cur- 
tailed some  of  its  rather  meagre  powers,  cut 
off  its  allowance  for  printing  and  for  the 
traveling  expenses  of  members  except  for  one 
annual  meeting,  whereas  four  had  been  stipu- 
lated in  the  original  bill.  Several  succeeding 
Legislatures  ignored  its  reports  and  turned  a 
consistently  deaf  ear  to  its  appeals  for  ap- 
propriation with  which  to  carry  out  its  duties 
under  the  law. 

Naturally,  after  such  continued  vain  plead- 
ing, the  board  began  to  languish,  the  General 
Assembly  failed  to  appoint  members  to  fill 
recurring  vacancies,  and  from  1877  until  1889 
the  Board  of  Public  Charities  seems  to  have 
been  in  a condition  of  innocuous  desuetude, 
sleeping,  but  not  quite  dead.  In  extenuation 
it  should  be  remembered  that  the  board  began 
its  work  in  those  dark  and  bitter  days  of 
Reconstruction,  when  “the  State’s  unfortu- 
nates” meant  the  whole  population  of  North 
Carolina,  and  when  there  was  too  much  to  do 
to  rebuild  a devastated  land  to  pay  much 
attention  to  the  most  unfortunate  classes 
of  all. 

But  slowly  North  Carolina,  like  the  rest  of 
the  South,  began  to  get  on  its  feet  again. 
The  Board  of  Public  Charities  was  revived 
by  the  General  Assembly  of  1889-90,  and  was 
authorized  to  employ  its  first  active  secre- 
tary, C.  B.  Denson.  From  then  until  1917  it 
carried  on  its  work,  more  limited  than  now, 
without  interruption.  Under  Governor 
Thomas  Walter  Bickett  the  General  Assembly 
of  1917  reinvigorated  the  Board  of  Public 
Charities,  reorganized  it,  enlarged  its  powers 
and  changed  its  name  to  that  of  the  State 


THE  COMMISSIONER  SAYS— 


“We  must  make  people  see  that  it  is 
more  economical  and  humane  to  give 
the  predelinquent  child  such  care  and 
training  as  he  needs  than  to  continue  to 
build  institutions  to  care  for  delin- 
quents. We  must  make  them  see  that 
segregation  and  prevention  of  increase 
of  the  mentally  defective  is  absolutely 
essential  to  the  purification  of  our  blood 
stream.  In  other  words,  we  must  make 
them  see  that  effective  public  welfare 
is  a common-sense  measure  that  should 
be  preventive  rather  than  merely  pal- 
liative.”— Mrs.  Kate  Burr  Johnson,  in 
her  address  at  the  National  Conference 
for  Social  Work  at  Toronto. 


Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare.  In- 
terested persons  in  the  State,  particularly 
certain  members  of  the  N.  C.  Conference  for 
Social  Service,  were  largely  instrumental  in 
helping  to  effect  the  expansion  of  the  activi- 
ties of  the  board.  The  Legislature  of  1919  im- 
proved the  county  plan  of  organization  and 
created  the  State-wide  system  of  juvenile 
courts.  Creation  of  the  office  of  Commis- 
sioner of  Public  Welfare  was  part  of  the 
reorganization  of  the  board  in  1917.  Roland 
F.  Beasley  was  the  first  Commissioner.  He 
resigned  in  1921  and  was  succeeded  in  July 
of  that  year  by  Mrs.  Johnson,  who  had  pre- 
viously been  Director  of  Child  Welfare.  In 
this  last  decade  of  phenomenal  progress  for 
North  Carolina,  the  State  Board  of  Charities 
and  Public  Welfare  has  had  its  share. 

ADVICE  FROM  UNIVERSITY 

The  State  Board  at  any  time  can  call  upon 
the  School  of  Public  Welfare  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  N.  C.  for  advice  in  any  of  its  problems. 
This  school,  which  is  headed  by  Dr.  Howard 
W.  Odum,  is  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  a 
Southern  university  where  students  may  be 
especially  trained  for  social  work.  It  was 
established  in  1919.  Its  familiarity  with 
local  conditions,  combined  with  its  technical 
knowledge,  makes  it  of  value  to  the  board. 
The  faculty  is  composed  of : Howard  W. 

Odum,  Ph.D.,  Kenan  Professor  of  Sociology ; 
Jesse  F.  Steiner,  Ph.D.,  professor  of  social 
technology ; H.  D.  Meyer,  A.M.,  Wiley  B. 
Sanders,  George  Lawrence,  and  Guy  B. 
Johnson. 

WHAT  DOES  IT  PROVE? 

What  does  the  work  of  such  a State  agency 
as  the  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare 
prove?  First  of  all,  it  proves  that  a State 
that  is  growing  rich  in  material  things  is  not 
unmindful  of  things  that  are  not  material, 
among  which  is  its  responsibility  to  its  un- 
fortunate people  who,  in  one  way  or  another, 
are  unable  to  help  themselves. 


THE  N.  C.  ORTHOPEDIC  HOSPITAL  AT  GASTONIA 


The  comment  of  Dr.  Royal  S.  Copeland,  U.  S.  Senator  from  New  York,  on  North  Caro- 
lina’s hospital  for  crippled  children  was,  “Perfect” 
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THREE  BULLETINS  ON  PUBLIC 
WELFARE  TO  BE  READY  SOON 

One  Covering  General  Field,  One  on  Poor 
Relief  and  One  on  Child-Caring 
Institutions  Prepared. 


Three  bulletins  relating  to  public  welfare 
work  in  North  Carolina  are  now  in  process 
of  preparation  and  will  soon  be  ready  for 
distribution.  One  will  cover  the  general 
field,  another  poor  relief,  and  another  child- 
caring  institutions.  (A  special  bulletin  on 
Mothers’  Aid  has  recently  been  published 
and  will  be  reprinted  in  an  early  number  of 
the  Progress.) 

The  first,  “Public  "Welfare  and  the  Com- 
munity” is  being  compiled  by  Dr.  Howard 
W.  Odum,  head  of  the  School  of  Public 
Welfare  at  the  University  of  N.  C.,  pri- 
marily for  members  of  the  State  Federation 
of  Women’s  Clubs  at  the  suggestion  of  Mrs. 
W.  T.  Shore,  of  Charlotte,  chairman  of  the 
department  of  public  welfare  in  the  Federa- 
tion. The  State  Board  of  Charities  and 
Public  Welfare  is  cooperating  in  its  compila- 
tion. It  covers  the  field  of  public  welfare 
in  this  State  thoroughly,  both  theoretically 
and  practically,  and  should  be  useful  to 
everyone  interested  in  this  work. 

After  a careful  study  of  poor  relief  in 
North  Carolina,  Roy  M.  Brown,  head  of  the 
bureau  of  institutional  supervision  of  the 
State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Wel- 
fare, has  prepared  a bulletin  on  this  sub- 
ject, It  is  copiously  illustrated  with  photo- 
graphs of  county  homes  in  North  Carolina, 
of  good  and  bad  type,  and  is  interesting 
in  showing  the  marked  improvement  in 
these  institutions  that  has  taken  place  in 
the  State  during  the  past  few  years,  to- 
gether with  what  still  remains  to  be  ac- 
complished. The  bulletin  also  contains  full 
information  in  regard  to  both  institutional 
and  outdoor  poor  relief. 

Miss  Mary  G.  Shotwell,  who  has  charge 
of  the  division  of  child-caring  institutions  of 
the  bureau  of  child  welfare  of  the  State 
Board,  has  written  a bulletin  on  the  care 
of  dependent  children  in  institutions  which 
treats  this  problem  exhaustively  and  is  de- 
signed to  be  suggestive  to  administrators 
of  institutions  of  this  kind  which  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare 
supervises.  In  preparing  this  bulletin,  Miss 
Shotwell  has  had  the  co-operation  of  several 
superintendents  of  orphanages,  notably  Mr. 

(Continued  on  page  4) 


MATRON  IS  IMPORTANT 
TO  A GOOD  ORPHANAGE 


Manager  of  Presbyterian  Orphans’ 
Home  Describes  Course  of  Training 
For  Matrons  Recently  Instituted 


(Editor’s  Note. — The  following  is  a re- 
sume of  an  address  delivered  by  Mr.  Johnson 
before  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the  N.  0. 
Orphan  Association  in  Raleigh.) 

By  -JOSEPH  B.  JOHNSON 
(General  Manager,  Presbyterian  Orphans’ 
Home,  Barium  Springs,  N.  C.) 

In  the  business  of  running  an  orphanage 
it  quickly  becomes  evident  that  the  most  im- 
portant cog  in  the  machine  is  the  matron,  or 
house  mother.  Equipment  is  a good  thing 
and  very  necessary  for  the  best  work  of  an 
institution,  but  with  the  best  equipment,  un- 
less the  matrons  are  good  capable  women, 
the  work  of  the  institution  is  not  a success. 
And  yet  in  the  selection  of  this  most  impor- 
tant member  of  the  household  we  have  been 
for  years  relying  to  a large  measure  on 
chance,  and  the  present  capable  women  in 
charge  of  this  work  are  really  happy  acci- 
dents rather  than  the  rule. 

When  an  orphanage  head  needs  a matron 
— and  he  nearly  always  does  need  one  or 
more — he  has  before  him  to  select  from 
generally  three  classes : First,  the  inexperi- 
enced woman,  thrown  for  the  first  time  on 
her  own  resources  to  make  her  living.  She 
may  be  fine,  or  she  may  be  totally  unfit  for 
the  work.  The  next  class  is  the  woman  for 
whom  some  one  else  is  seeking  a position, 
quite  often  the  pastor  is  the  good  Samaritan. 
This  good  woman  doesn’t  want  work  so  much 
as  her  relatives  want  to  get  her  work.  We 
will  classify  her  as  the  superfluous  relative. 
It  is  dangerous  to  employ  her,  for  she  be- 
comes a sort  of  pensioner,  and  it  is  next  to 
impossible  ever  to  get  rid  of  her.  The  third 
class  is  the  experienced  matron  with  a host 
of  references.  Beware  of  her.  If  she  is  a 
good  matron  the  orphanage  is  going  to  hold 
on  to  her  instead  of  writing  her  a recom- 
mendation. If  she  is  not  a success  it  is  easy 
for  her  to  get  a recommendation  to  ease  her 
leaving  her  position.  Orphanages  are  gener- 
ally very  humane,  and  it  is  possible  to  write 
a whale  of  a recommendation  for  the  devil 
himself  and  still  be  entirely  truthful ; for  in- 
stance, just  stress  his  engaging  personality, 
(Continued  on  page  3) 


WOMEN  GETTING  STATE  AID 
ARE  ORGANIZED  IN  A CLUB 


A Mothers’  Club  composed  of  women  who 
are  recipients  of  Mothers’  Aid  in  Forsyth 
County  has  recently  been  organized  by  Miss 
Margaret  Brietz,  probation  officer  in  that 
county,  with  the  assistance  of  the  social 
service  department  of  the-  Winston-Salem 
Woman’s  Club.  The  Mothers’  Club  will 
meet  once  a month  at  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  in 
Winston-Salem  when  members  of  the  social 
service  department  of  the  Woman’s  Club 
will  take  turns  acting  as  hostesses. 

The  club  is  planned  to  be  both  a recre- 
ational and  an  educational  organization. 
There  will  be  instructive  programs  such  as 
talks  on  the  proper  nutrition  of  children 
and  lessons  in  sewing  and  cooking  given 
by  the  home  demonstration  agent,  Miss 
Alice  McQueen,  and  there  will  also  be  musi- 
cal and  social  features. 

The  activities  of  the  club  were  ushered  in 
with  a Hallowe’en  party  which  was  attended 
by  every  member  and  was  thoroughly  en- 
joyed. Members  of  the  social  service  de- 
partment of  the  Winston-Salem  Woman’s 
Club  brought  the  mothers  to  and  from  the 
meeting  in  their  cars  and  were  hostesses 
for  the  occasion.  According  to  Miss  Brietz, 
the  organization  promises  to  result  in  much 
pleasure  and  profit. 


MRS.  BICKETT  ELECTED 

Mrs.  T.  W.  Bickett,  widow  of  the  late 
Governor  Thomas  Walter  Bickett,  has  been 
elected  superintendent  of  public  welfare  for 
Wake  County  succeeding  Charles  H.  Ander- 
son who  resigned.  She  entered  upon  her  new 
duties  on  November  1. 


A HEART  APPEAL 

Every  Thanksgiving  the  N.  C.  Orphans 
Association  composed  of  representatives  of 
a number  of  child-caring  institutions  in  the 
State  and  other  interested  persons  issues  an 
appeal  for  donations  in  behalf  of  the  de- 
pendent children  of  the  State  who  are  being 
cared  for  in  institutions.  This  is  a call  for 
help  upon  which  it  is  almost  superfluous  to 
elaborate  as  it  immediately  touches  the  heart 
of  all  humane  people.  The  State  Board  of 
Charities  and  Public  Welfare,  one  of  whose 
duties  relates,  to  the  dependent  child,  heartily 
endorses  the  appeal  of  the  Orphans’  Associa- 
tion and  hopes  it  may  meet  with  a generous 
response  from  the  good  people  of  North  Caro- 
lina. 
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LIGHT  ON  DARK  MATTERS 

There  has  been  some  criticism  of  an  inter- 
view relating  to  a 5-year-old  girl  who  was 
committed  to  Samarcand  for  having  had 
sexual  relations  with  a number  of  boys  that 
the  Commissioner  of  Public  Welfare  gave  to 
a newspaperman  in  this  State.  The  story 
was  a very  shocking  one,  and  the  question 
has  been  raised  as  to  whether  a thing  so 
shocking  should  be  printed  in  a newspaper. 
Together  with  this  adverse  criticism  there 
has  been  hearty  commendation  of  the  fact 
that  the  story  was  made  public. 

Aside  from  the  question  of  how  such  a 
story  should  be  handled,  which  is  a purely 
journalistic  one,  this  is  the  old  question  of 
whether  it  is  better  for  disgraceful  condi- 
tions to  be  made  known,  even  if  we  blush  or 
blanch  for  them,  or  whether  we  should  con- 
tinue to  delude  ourselves  and  remain  con- 
tent. To  the  writer  there  is  only  one  answer 
to  this  question,  and  that  is  that  the  truth, 
the  plain  and  simple  truth,  is  the  most  pow- 
erful force  for  the  correction  of  all  evils, 
social,  political  or  moral,  that  can  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  them. 

The  case  of  this  unfortunate  and  per- 
verted child  was  not  made  public  as  a news- 
paper sensation.  It  was  made  public  because 
it  is  symptomatic  of  unhealthy  social  condi- 
tions that  exist  in  this  State.  The  business 
of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public 
Welfare  is  to  do  all  it  can  to  remedy  such 
conditions.  In  order  to  do  this,  it  must  have 
the  cooperation  of  the  public.  And  the  pub- 
lic must  know  what  these  conditions  are  if 
it  is  to  cooperate  intelligently  and  whole- 
heartedly. 

The  work  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities 
and  Public  Welfare  is  not  pretty  work,  and 
in  general  is  not  conducive  to  any  particular 
pride  in  the  human  race.  To  read  a day’s 
mail  received  by  this  Board  might  be  a lib- 
eral education  to  any  complacent  person  who 
likes  to  think  that  all’s  well  with  the  world. 
All  is  very  far  from  well  with  the  small 
section  of  the  world  in  which  the  State 
Board  is  most  interested.  So  long  as  dread- 
ful things  like  the  one  discussed  here  can 
happen  in  North  Carolina,  so  long  as  immor- 


ality in  all  ils  most  vicious  forms  can  exist 
with  I lie  distresses  of  poverty  and  crime  and 
menial  deficiency,  ihe  State  is  sick  in  some 
part,  and  its  cure  calls  l’or  the  best  efforts 
of  its  citizens. 

It  is  the  way  of  the  timid  and  the  indo- 
lent to  gloss  over  unsightly  and  disgraceful 
conditions  for  which  we  are  all  collectively 
responsible.  It  is  the  way  of  the  courageous 
and  the  energetic  to  look  such  dark,  distress- 
ing things  in  the  face  and,  seeing  them  as 
they  are  and  not  as  we  want  to  believe  them 
to  be,  to  stop  them. 


RULES  AND  REGULATIONS 


The  fourth  item  in  the  recommendations  of 
the  North  Carolina  Conference  for  Social 
Service  reads: 

“That  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and 
Public  Welfare  shall  be  given  power  to  en- 
force the  rules  and  regulations  already  upon 
the  statute  books  in  regard  to  the  care  and 
treatment  of  county  prisoners,  and  to  main- 
tain prescribed  standards  for  county  jails 
and  convict  camps.” 

The  chief  of  these  regulations  prescribed 
by  law  are  the  following : 

1.  That  every  jail  shall  have  at  least  five 
separate  apartments,  one  for  white  men,  one 
for  negro  men,  one  for  white  women,  one  for 
negro  women,  and  one  extra  aparment  for 
prisoners  that  for  any  special  reason  should 
be  separated  from  others. 

2.  That  every  prisoner  shall  be  given  a 
physical  examination  within  ■forty-eight 
hours  after  commitment. 

3.  That  sick  prisoners  shall  be  isolated. 

4.  That  each  prisoner  shall  be  provided 
with  adequate  clothing  and  bedding. 

5.  That  both  prisoners  and  jail  shall  be 
kept  clean. 

6.  That  children  shall  not  be  confined  in 
the  common  jail  in  contact  with  adult  of- 
fenders. 

7.  That  the  jail  fee  for  maintenance  shall 
not  exceed  75  cents  per  day. 

The  first  five  regulations  listed  above  are 
not  generally  observed.  The  other  two  are 
frequently  violated.  A large  number  of 
county  jails  do  not  have  facilities  for  ade- 
quate separation  of  the  sexes.  Instances  of 
immoral  relations  between  the  sexes  in  jails, 
disgusting  in  the  extreme,  are  frequent  oc- 
currences. In  several  jails  in  the  State  the 
races  are  not  separated.  I have  seen  within 
the  last  few  months  two  young  white  men 
and  a negro  sleeping  side  by  side  on  a mat- 
tress thrown  on  the  floor  of  a cell.  The  laws 
in  regard  to  the  health  of  prisoners  are  very 
generally  ignored.  Very  few  counties,  if  any, 
obey  strictly  the  law  as  to  physical  exam- 
inations. Just  as  few  obey  the  law  as  to 
segregation  of  the  sick.  This  is  due  largely 
to  lack  of  facilities,  but  also,  in  part,  to  the 
ignorance  and  carelessness  of  officials  in 
charge  of  the  jails.  Sanitary  conditions  are 
often  bad.  A jail,  in  the  mind  of  the  typical 
jailer,  and  in  fact  of  the  average  citizen,  is 
a dirty  place.  Children  are  still  put  into  the 


jails  rather  frequently  and  .sometimes  in 
direct  contact  with  adults.  A few  counties 
allow  the  jailer  as  high  as  one  dollar  per 
day  for  feeding  the  prisoners.  This  illegal 
fee  becomes  a charge  against  Ihe  prisoner  in 
case  he  is  charged  with  the  costs,  or  against 
the  taxpayers  of  the  county.  The  prisoner 
who  goes  through  one  of  our  jails  is  lucky 
indeed  if  lie  does  not  have  more  crimes  com- 
mitted against  him  than  lie  lias  committed 
against  society. 

Tf  these  conditions  are  to  be  remedied  some 
one  should  be  given  power  to  enforce  the 
laws  that  now  exist.  The  remedy  should  be 
more  speedy  and  effective  than  our  present 
machinery  for  law  enforcement  provides.  A 
precedent  exists  for  the  recommendation  of 
the  Conference  for  Social  Service.  The  State 
Board  of  Charities  and  Corrections  of  Michi- 
gan has  the  power  to  condemn  and  close  in- 
stitutions which  are  unfit,  after  first  giving 
th^county  an  opportunity  to  make  the  neces- 
sary improvements.  Michigan,  says  Joseph 
F.  Fishman,  who,  as  inspector  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  has  visited  jails  in  every 
section  of  the  United  States,  is  the.  standard- 
bearer  in  the  slow  march  of  progress  toward 
decent  physical  conditions  in  county  jails. 

R.  M.  B. 


WELCOME  TO  MRS.  BICKETT 


The  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public 
Welfare  takes  keen  pleasure  in  welcoming 
Mrs.  T.  W.  Biekett  to  the  ranks  of  public 
welfare  workers  in  North  Carolina  as  super- 
intendent of  public  welfare  for  Wake  County. 
Mrs.  Biekett  brings  to  her  new  office  not 
only  the  prestige  of  one  of  the  most  honored 
and  beloved  names  in  the  State,  but  a deep 
interest  in  social  problems  and  experience  in 
work  of  a similar  kind  as  director  of  work 
for  mothers  and  children  in  the  State  Board 
of  Health.  She  brings,  too,  a warm  and 
generous  heart  and  an  unselfish  desire  to 
help  the  unfortunate.  It  seems  peculiarly 
fitting  that  the  widow  of  a Governor  noted 
for  his  social-mindedness  and  under  whose 
administration  the  new  program  of  public 
welfare  in  this  State  was  launched  should 
be  allied  with  those  who  are  trying  to  make 
that  program  effective.  The  State  Board  of 
Charities  and  Public  Welfare  extends  to  Mrs. 
Biekett  its  best  wishes  for  the  success  of  her 
work  in  Wake  County  and  the  pledge  of  its 
heartiest  cooperation. 


Omission  Corrected 


In  publishing  in  the  September  number  of 
Public  Welfare  Progress  the  figures  on  the 
cost  of  public  welfare  work  in  the  organized 
counties,  the  figures  for  Pitt  were  inadvert- 
ently omitted.  They  are  .062  on  each  $1,000 
worth  of  taxable  property.  The  correction  of 
this  omission  was  delayed  until  now  because 
the  October  number  of  the  Progress  was  a 
special  number  in  which  the  correction  would 
have  been  extraneous. 
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CLARENCE  DARROIV 


Clarence  Darrow,  of  Leopold-Loeb  fame, 
oozes  personality.  In  New  York  recently  I 
heard  him  debate  with  Judge  Alfred  Talley 
of  the  New  York  Court  of  General  Sessions 
on  “Resolved,  That  Capital  punishment  is  a 
Wise  Public  Policy.”  Mr.  Darrow,  of  course, 
upheld  the  negative.  He  looks  like  Abraham 
Lincoln,  which  you’d  never  imagine  from 
newspaper  pictures  of  him.  I mean  he  has 
the  same  deeply  melancholy  expression  as  if, 
as  Sadie  Thompson  says  in  “Rain,”  he  is 
“sorry  for  everybody  in  the  world.”  A most 
interesting  face.  He  is  paradoxical,  a be- 
nign cynic,  an  avowed  fatalist  working  for 
progress  because  he  says  it  is  fun  to  fight 
for  the  under-dog. 

In  that  debate  he  was  in  complete  contrast 
to  his  opponent  both  in  appearance  and  in 
mentality.  Judge  Talley  was  crisp  and  rather 
dapper  in  well-fitting  cutaway  suit,  correct 
neckwear  and  shiny  shoes.  He  stood  right 
up  straight  and  spoke  his  piece.  In  dress  and 
in  address,  Clarence  Darrow  was  informal, 
slow  and  apparently  careless  in  speech,  but 
extremely  adroit.  He  gave  the  impression  of 
sliagginess,  almost  of  shabbiness.  He  was 
slouchy.  His  clothes  bagged.  A disordered 
lock  of  hair  hung  down  over  his  brow.  He 
stooped  and  talked  much  of  the  time  with  his 
hands  in  his  pockets.  He  was  humorous, 
whereas  Judge  Talley  was  satirical,  and  not 
any  too  good  at  it,  either. 

The  minds  of  those  two  were  at  the  anti- 
podes. They  never  even  skirted  common 
ground,  and  apparently  never  could  if  they 
argued  until  the  Judgment.  Judge  Talley’s 
mind  seemed  to  me  to  be  tight.  I hope  I don’t 
wrong  him  when  I say  that  he  sounded  to 
me  like  a 100  per  cent  American.  Clarence 
Darrow’s  mind  is  diffuse — in  no  unfavorable 
sense.  It  is  pliable ; there  is  “give”  to  it,  you 
can  tell.  He  doesn’t  seem  to  be  really  sure 
of  anything  except  that  we  can’t  be  sure  of 
anything  very  much,  and  that  it  is  wrong  to 
kill,  and  no  less  wrong  when  the  State  does 
it.  Judge  Talley  was  dead  sure  of  any  num- 
ber of  things.  And  I don’t  believe  his  mind 
told  Mr.  Darrow  that  it  is  wrong  for  the 
State  to  take  life,  so  much  as  his  heart. 
That  was  another  point  of  contrast.  The 
heart  entered  much  more  into  Mr.  Darrow’s 
argument  than  into  Judge  Talley’s.  Judge 
Talley  was  all  for  “justice.”  Mr.  Darrow 
was  chiefly  for  charity.  No  doubt  (as  he  in- 
timated) his  opponent  thought  Mr.  Darrow 
a mawkish  sentimentalist,  but  he  sounded  to 
me  like  a Christian. 

Things  began  to  warm  up  towards  the  end 
of  the  debate.  During  Mr.  Darrow’s  rebuttal 
there  were  some  hisses  from  the  audience. 
He  said  that  most  of  the  people  in  prison  are 
the  poor  and  friendless.  Of  course,  Judge 
Talley  couldn’t  pass  up  this  opportunity  to 
refer  indirectly  to  Leopold  and  Loeb.  But 
Mr.  Darrow  still  contended  that  most  of  the 

condemned  hadn’t  had  able  counsel  to  de- 
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fend  them.  Then  he  said  that  half  of  his 
own  cases  had  been  taken  without  fee. 
“That’s  what  you  say !”  somebody  in  the 
audience  yelled.  Whereupon  a woman  in  the 
tip-top  gallery  sang  out,  “I  was  one !” 

Lewis  Lawes,  warden  of  Sing  Sing,  was 
temporary  chairman  of  the  debate.  He  ap- 
pears to  be  an  unaffected  young  man  with  a 
very  good  face.  Twenty  men  are  now  wait- 
ing for  him  to  have  them  cooked  by  elec- 
tricity. Lie  doesn’t  want  to  cook  them — not 
a bit.  He  is  opposed  to  the  death  penalty. 

Llundreds  of  similar  debates  in  private  or 
in  courts  or  in  legislative  halls  must  have 
accompanied  the  gradual  reduction  of  the 
use  of  the  death  penalty  down  the  years 
until  from  having  been  inflicted  for  more 
than  a hundred  crimes  in  England  (170,  I 
think)  it  is  now  inflicted  for  only  two. 
Earnest  people  strong  for  “justice”  must 
have  been  just  as  positive  that  the  safety  of 
the  State  demanded  that  ignorant  old  women 
suspected  of  witchcraft  be  burned  as  Judge 
Talley  was  that  the  foundations  of  society 
would  crumble  if  we  stopped  cooking  mur- 
derers and  rapists  by  electricity.  Argu- 
ments fully  as  patriotic,  I am  sure,  were 
advanced  by  earlier  zealots  in  favor  of  the 
rack  that  tore  men  limb  from  limb  as  the 
New  York  judge  advanced  for  the  modern 
electric  chair.  The  idea  that  revenge  by  the 
State  to  the  extent  of  taking  the  murderer’s 
life  is  an  effective  deterrent  and  corrective 
of  crime  dies  hard. — N.  B.  L. 

(The  News  and  Observer) 

MATRON  IS  IMPORTANT 

TO  A GOOD  ORPHANAGE 

(Continued  from  page  1) 

his  persistence,  his  mentality,  versatility, 
etc.,  and  fail  to  mention  his  evil  qualities. 
All  of  which  goes  to  show  what  every  or- 
phanage knows,  that  the  selection  of  new 
matrons  is  a business  containing  many 
chances  of  unhappy  situations,  for  the  dis- 
charging of  a matron  is  not  an  easy  job,  nor 
can  it  be  done  often  without  demoralizing 
the  whole  institution. 

To  remedy  this  situation,  the  Presbyterian 
Orphans’  Home  of  Barium  Springs,  N.  C., 
has  instituted  a training  course  for  matrons 
in  connection  with  the  Westminster  Teach- 
ers’ Bureau,  another  agency  of  the  church. 
This  course  is  operated  as  follows : A woman 
between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  sixty  years 
applies  to  the  Teachers’  Bureau  for  work  as 
matron,  but  has  no  experience.  This  bureau 
first  satisfies  itself  as  to  the  woman’s  char- 
acter and  recommends  her  for  acceptance 
for  the  training  course.  Suppose  she  is  ac- 
cepted, she  becomes  one  of  a class  to  take  a 
four  months  training.  During  this  four 
months  she  is  assigned  to  a group  of  cottages 
as  assistant  to  the  matrons  of  those  cottages. 
She  helps  with  the  work,  and  on  certain  days 
relieves  the  matron  allowing  her  to  have  her 


time  off.  She  thus  gets  the  actual  practice 
and  can  specialize  in  any  department  she 
may  choose. 

In  addition  to  this  actual  practice  there 
is  given  a lecture  course  consisting  of  twenty 
lectures,  as  follows : The  first  one  on  the 
list  is  given  by  the  manager,  and  gives  in  a 
brief  manner  the  place  the  orphanage  has  in 
the  general  scheme  of  child  welfare  and  the 
matron’s  place  in  it.  It  outlines  the  matron’s 
duties,  the  hardships,  responsibilities  and 
rewards.  The  purpose  of  this  first  lecture  is 
partly  to  weed  out  any  students  who  might 
be  taking  up  the  work  from  unworthy  mo- 
tives or  expecting  something  they  are  not 
likely  to  get. 

Then  commence  ten  lectures  by  a practical 
psychologist,  covering  pedagogy  and  child 
psychology,  and  six  lectures  by  specialists 
on  health  and  the  observance  of  dangerous 
symptoms.  The  diet  course  is  taken  care  of 
by  the  domestic  science  teacher  in  a special 
class. 

Several  lecture  periods  are  reserved  for 
specials,  for  it  is  deemed  most  desirable  to 
keep  the  whole  course  on  a high  plane,  and 
to  this  end  have  several  outstanding  lec- 
turers to  deliver  these  specials  of  an  inspira- 
tional character.  Dr.  IL.  H.  Sweets,  one  of 
the  executive  secretaries  of  the  Southern 
Presbyterian  Church,  will  no  doubt  deliver 
one  of  these  for  the  present  class. 

So  much  for  the  course.  And  the  working 
out  of  this  plan  has  been  closely  observed 
and  the  following  noted : As  to  the  student, 
she  gets  a splendid  foundation  of  theory  and 
enough  practice  to  find  out  if  she  is  fitted 
for  the  work  or  not.  It  is  possible  to  tell  if 
the  chances  are  in  favor  of  her  making  this 
her  life  work.  Quite  often  work  is  given  her 
in  the  place  where  she  takes  training ; if  not, 
a certificate  of  satisfactory  completion  of  her 
course  is  given  her  and  through  the  Teachers’ 
Bureau  she  is  enabled  quickly  to  secure  work. 
The  course  costs  her  nothing,  and  the  work 
she  does  in  training  is  enough  to  defray  the 
expense  of  her  board. 

As  to  the  effect  on  the  corps  of  workers 
already  in  the  institution,  at  first  mention 
the  plan  did  not  seem  to  strike  a popular 
note,  but  after  deciding  on  the  plan  the 
regular  matrons  took  to  it  with  enthusiasm 
and  have  all  taken  the  first  course  with  the 
students,  making  a class  of  over  thirty.  From 
the  very  first  it  made  a very  marked  differ- 
ence in  the  way  the  workers  looked  on  their 
own  work.  It  added  a dignity  not  observed 
before.  It  lifted  the  work  of  the  matron 
from  the  drudgery  of  a job  to  the  dignity  and 
honor  of  a profession. 

All  in  all,  we  consider  the  Student  Matron 
Course,  incomplete  and  just  in  its  beginning 
as  it  is,  the  biggest  single  advance  in  our 
work  in  our  knowledge.  It  removes  the  un- 
certainty of  selecting  the  women  who  have 
in  the  largest  measure  the  shaping  of  the 
lives  of  the  little  ones  committed  to  our  care, 
and  already  shows  results  in  the  spirit  of 
this  institution  as  displayed  by  workers  and 
children. 
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FIELD  NOTES 

(Bureau  of  County  Organization) 

/>’,?/  S.  E.  Leonard,  Director 


On  the  first  Monday  in  October  Miss 
Lucile  M.  Eifort  of  West  End  was  appointed 
superintendent  of  public  welfare  for  Moore 
County.  Miss  Eifort  lias  degrees  from  Ohio 
Wesleyan  and  Columbia  Universities.  For 
the  past  few  years  she  has  been  teaching  at 
Jackson  Springs.  She  entered  upon  her 
duties  as  superintendent  of  public  welfare  on 
October  11.  Her  first  monthly  report  filed  in 
the  office  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and 
Public  Welfare  would  do  credit  to  an  ex- 
perienced worker.  Aside  from  her  field  work, 
Miss  Eifort  had  a public  welfare  exhibit  at 
the  Sandhill  Fair  at  Pinehurst. 


Recently  a new  board  of  public  welfare 
was  appointed  in  Ashe  County.  The  person- 
nel of  the  board  was  carefully  selected  in 
order  to  get  persons  already  interested  in 
welfare  work.  Those  selected  were:  Ira  T. 
Johnston,  attorney  of  Jefferson ; Rev.  R.  H. 
Stone,  pastor  of  a group  of  Presbyterian 
churches  in  the  county ; and  Mrs.  J.  L.  Sea- 
graves,  assistant  cashier  of  the  First  National 
Bank  at  West  Jefferson.  That  the  State 
Board  did  not  make  a mistake  in  the  selec- 
tion of  the  board  is  shown  in  the  following 
statement  given  out  by  the  chairman,  Mr. 
Johnston,  immediately  after  the  first  meet- 
ing: 

“The  county  board  of  public  welfare  in 
Ashe  county  is  anxious  to  render  any  service 
within  its  power.  Its  members  serve  without 
pay  and  are  all  busy  with  their  own  voca- 
tions. But  we  believe  in  the  work  of  the 
State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare 
and  will  cooperate  with  it  whenever  pos- 
sible. We  are  handicapped  in  not  having 
a full-time  welfare  officer  in  this  county ; but 
that  will  come  when  public  sentiment  is 
aroused  to  the  real  needs.  In  the  meantime 
the  present  board  will  be  glad  to  have  re- 
ported to  them  any  matter  from  any  section 
of  the  county  that  has  a relation  to  their 
duties.  We  are  expected  to  deal  as  best  we 
can  with  questions  of  dependency,  delin- 
quency, distribution  of  poor  funds  and  social 
conditions  generally.  We  expect  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  county  board  of  education,  the 
board  of  county  commissioners,  and  public 
officials  generally  and  will  appreciate  the 
support  and  cooperation  of  the  people  of  the 
county  generally  in  order  that  we  may  render 
a real  service.” 


THREE  BULLETINS  on  PUBLIC  WELFARE 
(Continued  from  page  1) 

Joseph  B.  Johnson,  general  manager  of  the 
Presbyterian  Orphans’  Home  at  Barium 
Springs  and  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Wheeler,  super- 
intendent of  the  Thompson  Orphanage  at 
Charlotte,  as  well  as  members  of  the  State 
Department  of  Education  and  authorities 
on  child-care  outside  of  North  Carolina. 


GUILFORD’S  COMMISSIONERS 
GIVE  A CHILDREN’S  PARTY 

The  commissioners  of  Guilford  County 
were  hosts  not  long  ago  at  what,  from  all 
accounts,  was  a highly  successful  social 
function  enjoyed  by  thirty  children  of 
mothers  who  are  receiving  Mothers’  Aid  in 
Guilford  where  Mrs.  Blanche  Carr  Sterne 
is  the  efficient  superintendent  of  public  wel- 
fare. This  was  a surprise  party  at  which 
refreshments  of  ice  cream,  cake  and  candy 
abounded  and  contributed  to  juvenile  joy. 

Mrs.  Sterne’s  object  in  having  the  county 
commissioners  meet  these  children  was  to 
let  the  commissioners  see  the  good  type  of 
family  which  is  being  assisted  by  Mothers’ 
Aid  in  which  the  county  contributes  half 
the  funds,  the  other  half  being  furnished 
by  tbe  State.  Eleven  of  the  thirty  little 
guests  came  from  High  Point  and  were 
chaperoned  by  Miss  Susie  West,  probation 
officer  there,  Mrs.  Grace  Hammond  and 
Miss  Xanie  Stowe,  city  nurses.  Mrs.  Sterne 
and  Miss  Lois  Petty  were  in  charge  of  those 
from  Greensboro  and  vicinity.  Some  of  the 
mothers  were  present,  too,  and  enjoyed  the 
party. 

According  to  report,  the  children  minded 
their  manners  admirably  and  a number  of 
them  told  the  hospitable  commissioners  that 
they  liked  their  party  fine. — and  this  without 
coaching,  but  out  of  the  fullness  of  their 
hearts  and  tummies. 


Washington  Policewoman  Thinks 
Samarcand  is  Excellent  Institution 


“I  cannot  begin  to  tell  you  how  instruct- 
ive and  enlightening  my  trip  to  Samarcand 
was,”  Miss  Mary  C.  Gainey,  policewoman  of 
Washington,  D.  C.,  recently  wrote  the  Com- 
missioner of  Public  Welfare  after  carrying 
to  the  State  institution  for  delinquent  girls 
a North  Carolina  girl  who  had  been  arrested 
at  the  national  capital. 

“I  have  beard  from  many  sources  of  the 
efficient  ways  of  Miss  McNaughton,  but  I 
did  not  think  it  was  humanly  possible  to 
have  such  a splendid  school  for  delinquents 
as  was  shown  me,”  Miss  Gainey  continues. 
“It  has  not  the  atmosphere  of  a correct- 
ional institution  but  rather  that  of  a board- 
ing school.  The  healthful  location,  the  effi- 
cient training,  and  the  entirely  wholesome 
environment  are  certainly  reflected  in  the 
general  appearance  and  deportment  of  the 
gilds.  Everything  about  the  farm  is  so  in- 
spiring and  as  I looked  at  the  girls,  some 
two  hundred,  gathered  in  the  school  room, 
I could  not  believe  they  were  ever  guilty  of 
any  anti-social  conduct.  I only  wish  that 
all  interested  in  social  betterment  might  visit 
the  school  and  meet  its  director  and  staff.” 

If  you  are  interested  in  knowing  North 
Carolina,  a similar  experience  awaits  you  if 
you  will  visit  Samarcand.  It  is  an  eye- 
opener  of  the  best  sort. 


A QUESTIONNAIRE 
ON 

JUVENILE  COURTS 


Q.  Can  probation  be  made  a success  in 
North,  Carolina? 

A.  The  success  of  probation  depends  to  a 
large  extent  upon  the  personality,  the  en- 
thusiasm, and  the  faith  of  the  Juvenile  Court 
judge  and  the  probation  officer.  Judges  who 
believe  that  probation  is  “letting  a youthful 
criminal  go  free,”  and  probation  officers  who 
feel  that  a delinquent  child  should  be  hustled 
off  to  some  institution,  need  not  expect  much 
results  from  probation.  The  proper  place 
for  training  a child  is  in  his  own  home  and 
in  his  own  community,  and  if  all  the  social 
agencies  and  individuals  together  in  a com- 
munity cannot  supply  wholesome  interests 
and  activities  for  the  adventuresome  spirit 
of  youth,  and  inspire  in  the  child  respect  for 
the  law  and  loyalty  to  the  customs  of  the 
community,  we  may  well  call  democracy  a 
failure. 

Q.  When  should  a child  be  sent  to  an  in- 
stitution? 

A.  Institutional  care  should  be  utilized 
only  when  careful  study  that  includes  a 
knowledge  of  the  needs  and  possibilities  of 
the  individual  clearly  indicates  the  necessity 
for  it,  or  when  repeated  attempts  to  adjust 
the  child  to  home  life  in  the  community  have 
failed. 

Q.  Wliat  institutions  are  there  for  delin- 
quent white  boys  in  North  Carolina? 

A.  Jackson  Training  School,  located  at 
Concord,  N.  C.  The  General  Assembly  of 
1923  authorized  a school  (second)  to  be  lo- 
cated somewhere  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
State.  (Rocky  Mount  has  been  chosen  as 
the  site. — Ed.) 

Q.  What  is  the  institution  for  delinquent 
tvhite  girls  in  North  Carolina? 

A.  Samarcand  Manor,  at  Samarcand,  N.  O. 

Q.  Is  there  an  institution  for  delinquent 
negro  boys? 

A.  Such  an  institution  was  authorized  by 
the  General  Assembly  of  1921  and  has  been 
built  in  Richmond  County.  It  is  now  com- 
plete but  not  yet  opened. 

Q.  Is  there  an  institution  for  delinquent 
negro  girls? 

A.  No.  However,  the  State  Federation  of 
Colored  Women’s  Clubs  has  bought  some 
property  for  this  purpose  and  is  working  to 
establish  an  institution  for  training  delin- 
quent colored  girls. 

Q.  What  institution  takes  neglected  and 
dependent  white  children  in  North  Carolina 
and  places  them  out  for  adoption  in  private 
homes  ? 

A.  The  North  Carolina  Children’s  Home 
Society,  at  Greensboro,  N.  C. 
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CHOOSE  COUNTIES  FOR 
DEMONSTRATION  WORK 


Laura  Spelman  Rockefeller  Memorial 
Grant  Will  be  Spent  in  Chatham, 
Orange,  Cherokee  and  Wake 


The  grant  of  $30,000  to  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  and  Public  Welfare  and  $30,000  to 
the  School  of  Public  Welfare  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  N.  C.  from  the  Laura  Spelman  Rocke- 
feller Memorial  will  be  spent  in  Chatham, 
Orange,  Cherokee,  and  Wake  counties,  it  has 
been  decided  after  several  conferences  by 
Mrs.  Kate  Burr  Johnson,  Commissioner  of 
Public  Welfare,  and  Dr.  Howard  W.  Odum 
and  Dr.  J.  F.  Steiner,  of  the  School  of  Public 
Welfare.  The  board  and  the  school  will  co- 
operate in  these  four  counties  in  demonstra- 
ting the  effectiveness  of  public  welfare  work, 
well  organized  and  adequately  financed.  The 
grant  began  on  July  1st,  and  will  be  given  in 
installments  of  $10,000  a year  for  three  years 
to  the  board  and  the  school  each.  It  is 
hoped  according  to  the  Commissioner  of 
Public  Welfare,  later  to  include  an  eastern 
county  in  the  project. 

Three  of  the  counties,  Wake,  Chatham,  and 
Orange,  were  chosen  because  of  their  prox- 
imity to  the  University  and  to  the  Raleigh 
office.  It  is  planned  that  students  of  the 
School  of  Public  Welfare  will  do  field  work 
in  these  three  counties.  In  Orange  and 
Chatham  preliminary  studies  are  now  being 
made  with  a view  to  mapping  out  definite 
lines  of  work.  Mr.  George  H.  Lawrence 
divides  his  time  as  superintendent  of  public 
welfare  between  Orange  and  Chatham. 

In  Wake,  part  of  the  State  funds  will  be 
used  to  employ  a man  probation  officer  to 
assist  Mrs.  T.  W.  Bickett,  superintendent  of 
public  welfare.  Mr.  H.  D.  Farrell  has  been 
selected  for  this  position.  The  county  and 
the  city  of  Raleigh  have  agreed  to  unite  in 
establishing  a detention  home  for  the  tempo- 
rary commitment  of  children. 

Further  plans  in  Wake  are  yet  to  be  work- 
ed out.  L.  A.  Oxley,  the  Negro  worker,  to  be 
employed  by  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and 
Public  Welfare  the  first  of  January,  will 
begin  his  work  in  Wake.  He  will  later  work 
also  in  the  other  counties  chosen. 

In  Cherokee,  the  State  will  pay  the  salary 
of  a full-time  superintendent  of  public  wel- 
fare, while  the  county  will  provide  an  office, 
equipment,  transportation,  and  expenses. 

Miss  Lily  B.  Mitchell  will  supervise  the 
case  work  in  all  four  counties. 
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A PLAN  OF  COOPERATION  FOR 
WOMEN  OF  CHURCH  SOCIETIES 


Program  Outlined  Whereby  Women’s 
Missionary  Organizations  May  Aid 
in  Public  Welfare  Work 


At  the  request  of  Mrs.  Le  Grand  Everett, 
member  of  the  board  of  public  welfare  in 
Rockingham  County  and  editor  of  a paper 
published  by  the  Women’s  Missionary 
Societies  of  the  Methodist  Church,  the  Com- 
missioner of  Public  Welfare  recently  out- 
lined a program  whereby  the  women  of  these 
societies  may  co-operate  with  the  State  Board 
of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare  in  its  work 
for  North  Carolina.  This  is  a program 
which  can  be  carried  out  by  women  belong- 
ing to  societies  of  any  religious  denomina- 
tion and  it  is  printed  below  in  the  hope  that 
it  may  prove  suggestive  to  church  women 
interested  in  public  welfare. 

“The  women  of  the  church  societies  in 
their  social  service  activities  can  best  co- 
operate with  the  State  Board  of  Charities 
and  Public  Welfare  in  its  program  by  in- 
teresting themselves  first  of  all  in  the  public 
welfare  work  in  their  own  counties,”  writes 
the  Commissioner.  “There  is  nothing  that 
helps  and  stimulates  a county  superinten- 
dent of  public  welfare  more  than  active 
popular  interest  in  and  support  of  his  work ; 
and  without  it,  the  work  can  never  be  all 
it  should  be.  I feel  that  the  church  women 
can  be  depended  upon  to  give  this.  A brief 
outline  of  the  ways  in  which  they  can  co- 
operate follows : 

“1.  Inquire  as  to  the  program  of  your 
county  superintendent  of  public  welfare 
with  special  reference  to  dependent,  neg- 
lected and  delinquent  children,  and  find  out 
in  what  ways  you  can  help  to  carry  it  out 
and  develop  it.  If  the  officer  is  efficient,  he 
will  welcome  such  aid  and  will  be  glad  to 
suggest  ways  in  which  the  church  women 
can  help  him.  If  there  is  no  public  welfare 
officer  in  your  county,  set  about  getting  one. 

“2.  Look  into  the  juvenile  court  in  your 
county.  See  if  the  juvenile  court  judge  is 
a man  who  is  really  interested  in  children 
and  understands  them,  and  if  the  probation 
service  is  adequate.  Discover  the  weak- 
nesses of  your  juvenile  court  and  try  to 
remedy  them. 

“3.  Visit  your  jail,  county  chain-gang  and 
county  home.  Note  their  condition,  if  they 
(Continued  on  page  4) 
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STATE  BOARD  EMPLOYS 
NEGRO  SOCIAL  WORKER 


L.  A.  Oxley  to  Head  Bureau  of  Work 
Among’  the  Negroes  Which  Has 
Been  Recently  Established 

L&wT'Ghg©  A..  Oxley,  wlio  for  tiio  psst  tttrce 
years  has  been  teaching  social  science  at  St. 
Augustine’s  School  in  Raleigh,  has  been  en- 
gaged by  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and 
Public  Welfare  to  head  its  bureau  of  work 
among  the  Negroes  which  has  just  been  estab- 
lished, and  will  enter  upon  his  duties  Janu- 
ary 1,  1925. 

The  expenses  and  salary  of  the  Negro 
worker  will  be  paid  for  the  next  three  years 
with  part  of  the  grant  from  the  Laura  Spel- 
man Rockefeller  Memorial  which  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare  re- 
cently received.  For  the  present  he  will 
work  in  the  four  counties  chosen  for  demon- 
stration under  this  grant,  Wake,  Chatham, 
Orange  and  Cherokee.  This  new  bureau  for 
work  among  the  Negroes  is  the  beginning 
of  what  is  hoped  will  eventually  be  a state- 
wide program  of  public  welfare  for  this  race, 
according  to  the  Commissioner  of  Public 
Welfare. 

“The  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public 
Welfare  feels  that  the  Negroes  must  handle 
their  own  problems,”  says  Mrs.  Johnson, 
“But  we  must  help  them  develop  leadership 
in  their  own  race,  and  show  them  what  these 
problems  are.  Much  of  the  program  of  our 
new  Negro  worker  will  be  educational.  One 
of  the  first  things  he  will  do  will  he  to  organ- 
ize public  welfare  committees  among  the 
Negroes  of  every  county.  These  will  be  the 
nuclei  for  future  development  of  the  work.” 

L.  A.  Oxley  has  made  surveys  of  social 
conditions  relating  to  the  Negroes  in  Louis- 
ville, Cincinnati,  Newport,  Ky.,  Columbus, 
Ohio,  Little  Rock,  Washington  and  New 
York.  He  has  observed  the  work  at  Hull 
House,  Chicago  and  at  other  settlements, 
notably  those  of  Henry  Street  and  Lincoln, 
in  New  York  City ; Frances  Willard,  Boston ; 
and  the  Southwest  Settlement,  Washington. 
He  served  as  a morale  officer  with  the  U.  S. 
Army  during  the  World  War  and  at  present 
holds  a commission  as  a first  lieutenant  of 
infantry  in  the  Officers  Reserve  Corps. 
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NOTICE  TO  EDITORS 

Ail  material  in  the  Public  Welfare 
Progress  is  released  to  the  press  upon 
receipt 


SANE  MEASURES 

The  social  measures  which  the  N.  C.  Legis- 
lative Council  of  Women  will  support  at  the 
General  Assembly  of  1925  are  entirely  in 
line  with  the  program  of  the  State  Board 
of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare. 

A farm  colony  for  women  offenders  is  one 
of  the  recommendations  that  this  Board 
makes  in  its  biennial  report  to  the  Gover- 
nor and  the  Legislature.  Separation  of  men 
and  women  in  different  institutions  is  a 
necessary  feature  of  any  good  prison  system. 
And  there  are  at  present  in  North  Carolina 
many  women  who  need  correctional  punish- 
ment and  physical  treatment  for  whom  the 
State  is  doing  practically  nothing  because  of 
lack  of  institutional  facilities. 

A reformatory  for  Negro  girls  is  part  of 
any  progressive  program  for  the  treatment 
of  juvenile  delinquency  in  the  South.  Estab- 
lishment of  such  an  institution  can  not  be 
considered  experimental,  as  Virginia  has  an 
excellent  institution  of  this  kind  which  has 
demonstrated  its  value.  North  Carolina  has 
no  place  to  send  the  Negro  girl  delinquent 
except  to  jail.  One  instance  of  how  much 
a reformatory  of  this  kind  is  needed  in  this 
State  was  that  of  a little  Negro  girl  in  one 
of  the  large  towns  of  the  State  who  was  in- 
fected with  venereal  disease  and  by  whom 
a number  of  boys,  white  and  colored  were  in- 
fected. There  was  nowhere  in  North  Caro- 
lina to  send  this  child  though  she  was  a 
menace  to  the  community.  Consequently 
North  Carolina  had  to  ask  Virginia  to  let  us 
put  the  child  in  the  Virginia  institution.  She 
is  there  at  present,  her  expenses  paid  by 
private  funds. 

Publication  of  the  banns  two  weeks  before 
marriage  is  an  excellent  measure  to  prevent 
hasty  and  improper  marriages.  The  women 
of  the  State  rightly  think  that  this  is  the 
proper  end  from  which  to  deal  with  the  diffi- 
culties of  unfortunate  marriages,  and  not  the 
end  represented  by  divorce. 

About  restriction  of  the  working  day  of 
children  to  eight  hours  there  is,  of  course, 
no  possibility  of  argument  in  the  mind  of 
any  thoughtful  and  humane  per, son. 


RESPONSIBILITY 


In  social  work  in  which  the  State  under- 
lakes  to  care  for  its  citizens  there  is  a ten- 
dency which  if  carried  to  excess  becomes 
unhealthy.  The  correct  assumption  is  that 
the  State  should  provide  only  for  its  depend- 
ents, that  is,  for  those  of  its  population  who 
are  unable  to  care  for  themselves,  among 
whom  the  defective,  the  insane,  and  the  crip- 
pled are  the  most  obvious.  It  also  properly 
establishes  institutions  where  delinquents  can 
be  taught  to  mend  their  ways. 

But  in  all  State  charitable  work  there  is 
danger  of  unduly  lessening  individual  re- 
sponsibility and  of  shifting  that  responsi- 
bility to  the  State.  In  social  life  this  is 
unhealthy  and  ultimately  dangerous.  It  can- 
not be  too  strongly  emphasized  that  it  should 
never  be  the  object  of  either  State  or  county 
to  make  dependents,  but  merely  to  help  the 
weaker  elements  of  the  population  to  help 
themselves  when  it  is  humanly  possible. 

The  State  should  never  assume  responsi- 
bility for  direction  or  support  of  any  person 
capable  of  responsibility  on  his  own  part. 
There  is  evidence  at  present  in  social  work 
in  this  country  and  elsewhere  in  the  world 
a tendency  to  give  the  State  more  than  its 
proper  share  of  responsibility  for  its  citizens. 
The  State  rightly  is  only  a governmental 
agency.  It  is  not  a nursemaid  nor  a guardian 
nor  a patron  for  those  of  its  people  who  have 
no  need  of  this  kind  of  attention.  It  is  not 
some  super-parent  upon  whom  its  citizens 
may  depend  for  support  and  who  can  take 
over  the  guidance  of  their  lives.  The  State 
is  nothing  more  than  the  sum  of  its  indi- 
vidually responsible  citizens,  and  when  these 
citizens  cease  to  be  individually  responsible, 
then  the  State  begins  to  decay. 


A DRAWING  CARD 


The  Citizens  Committee  of  One  Hundred  on 
Penal  Legislation  is  to  be  heartily  congratu- 
lated upon  arranging  to  have  Clarence  Dar- 
row,  the  noted  Chicago  criminal  lawyer,  as 
the  main  speaker  at  their  meeting  to  be  held 
early  in  January  in  Raleigh.  Mr.  Darrow  is 
one  of  the  most  noted  criminal  lawyers  in  the 
country  and  the  author  of  a thoughtful  book, 
“Crime  and  Its  Treatment,”  founded  on  the 
careful  observation  of  criminals  during  many 
years  of  law  practice.  North  Carolinians 
will  have  the  opportunity  of  hearing  in  Mr. 
Darrow’s  speech  the  views  of  an  unusually 
brilliant  and  humane  man. 


The  Way  of  Progress 


“The  race  moves  forward  on  the  feet  of  its 
children,  and  if  our  city  and  State  are  to 
move  forward  and  upward  without  stumbling 
and  without  falling,  it  must  be  as  we  set  the 
feet  of  the  children  and  the  young  people  in 
the  ways  of  truth  and  right  and  teach  them 
to  hold  to  that  way.” — Rev.  H.  M.  North. 


RELATION  OF  DELINQUENCY 
AND  DEFECTIVENESS  CLOSE 


People  are  coming  to  realize  more  and  more 
clearly  that  mental  deficiency  in  a large  per- 
centage of  cases  is  responsible  for  delin- 
quency. It  is  generally  estimated,  according 
to  G.  S.  Dow,  author  of  “Society  and  Its 
problems,”  that  fully  fifty  per  cent  of  prosti- 
tutes in  this  country  are  mentally  defective. 
Goddard  asserts  that  at  least  fifty  per  cent 
of  criminals  are  mentally  defective,  although 
most  authorities  estimate  only  from  twenty- 
five  to  fifty  per  cent. 

The  following  table  showing  the  percentage 
of  mental  defectives  in  a number  of  reforma- 
tories which  Mr.  Dow  quotes  from  “Feeble- 
Mindedness,  Its  Cause  and  Consequences,”  by 
Goddard,  is  illuminating.  A survey  of  mental 
deficiency  at  Samarcand  Manor  has  recently 
been  made. 

Per  Cent 


Institution  Defective 

St.  Cloud  Reformatory,  Minn 54 

Rahway  Reformatory,  N.  J.  (Binet  test)....  46 
Bedford  Reformatory,  N.  T.  (under  11 

years)  80 

Lancaster,  Mass,  (girls’  reformatory) 60 

Lancaster,  Mass,  (50  paroled  girls) 82 

Lyman  School  for  Boys,  Westboro,  Mass 28 

Pentonville,  Illinois,  Juveniles 40 

Massachusetts  Reformatory,  Concord 52 

Newark,  N.  J.,  Juvenile  Court 66 

Elmira  Reformatory,  N.  T 70 

Geneva,  Illinois  (Binet  test) 89 

Ohio  Boys’  School  (Binet  test) 70 

Ohio  Girls’  School  (Binet  test) 70 

Va.,  three  reformatories  (Binet  test) 79 

New  Jersey  State  Home  for  Girls 75 

Glen  Mills  Schools,  Penn.,  Girls’  Dept 72 


More  along  the  same  line  is  taken  from  a 
recent  issue  of  The  New  York  Times: 

“Economic  conditions  play  no  part  in  pro- 
ducing the  girl  delinquent,  according  to  the 
conclusions  of  Dr.  Leizer  Grimberg,  one  of 
the  examining  physicians  at  the  Neurological 
Institute  of  New  York,  who  has  just  com- 
pleted a three  months  clinical  study  of  the 
problem.  The  same  factor  that  produces  the 
gangster  and  his  sham  glory,  says  Dr.  Grim- 
berg, lurks  behind  the  motives  of  the  girl 
incorrigible — emotional  and  mental  deficiency. 

“Dr.  Grimberg  studied  scores  of  cases  and 
attacked  the  question  from  many  angles,  al- 
ways seeking  his  information  at  first  hand. 
Untruthfulness,  a cardinal  characteristic  of 
this  type  of  so-called  criminal,  rendered  the 
task  difficult,  but  check  and  counter-check 
usually  laid  bare  the  facts.  Virtually  all  of 
the  girls  investigated  by  Dr.  Grimberg  regis- 
tered below  par  mentally,  while  the  majority 
were  progressive  mental  defectives.  One  of 
his  conclusions  demolishes  the  ‘master  mind’ 
idea. 

“ ‘The  assertion,’  he  said,  ‘is  often  made 
that  the  leader  of  a criminal  band  is,  as  a 
rule,  a very  bright  person  and  the  helpers, 
those  who  are  used  as  watchers  or  for  the 


brutal  acts,  are  feeble-minded.  This  assertion 
is  erroneous.  Not  only  are  the  confederates 
below  par  mentally,  but  frequently  the  leader 
himself  is  so.  They  may  give  an  appearance 
of  intelligence  and  in  the  commission  of  the 
crime  they  may  display  cleverness,  but  that 
is  no  standard. 

“ ‘There  is  no  relation,’  he  says,  ‘between 
the  present  legal  definition  of  mental  defi- 
ciency and  the  findings  of  science.  It  is  high 
time  to  drop  the  obsolete  legal  interpretation 
to  frame  a new  law  which  will  be  in  line  with 
recent  advances  of  psychiatry,  I may  state 
emphatically  that  the  law,  as  it  now  stands, 
has  disregarded  a factor  of  vital  importance — 
the  role  played  by  the  defective’s  emotions. 

“ ‘It  is  unfortunate  that  we  have  no  means, 
as  yet,  of  measuring  emotionality.  We  are 
able  to  measure  the  mentality  of  a patient 
and  classify  him  more  or  less  correctly,  but 
we  are  unable  to  classify  him  emotionally. 
I believe  the  emotionality  of  a delinquent  is 
actually  of  more  importance  in  his  relations 
to  the  social  organization  than  his  mental 
state.  I have  studied  many  mental  defec- 
tives with  this  in  mind  and  I have  found 
defectives  who  will  never  become  delinquents 
and  others  who  will  always  be  delinquents. 

“ ‘The  moron  and  the  mental  defective  can 
be  distinguished  from  the  so-called  normal 
person  by  the  fact  that  in  the  former  intel- 
lectual power  to  control  the  emotions  is  lack- 
ing. Emotions  have  no  cognitive  elements. 
The  impulse  of  the  moment  is  all-powerful 
and  takes  full  control.  The  primitive  instinct 
of  self-preservation  is  the  only  impulse  to 
action.  To  secure  pleasure  and  to  avoid  pain 
are  his  goals.  If  no  other  circumstances 
intervene,  sufficiently  strong  to  sway  his  emo- 
tions, he  will  act.’  ” 


London’s  Policewomen 

It  is  planned  to  increase  London’s  force  of 
twenty  policewomen  to  two  hundred.  Par- 
ticular attention  will  be  given  to  the  question 
of  night-clubs.  Women  of  undesirable  char- 
acter who  are  known  to  be  coming  to  country 
will  be  closely  watched. 


The  Leaden-eyed 

Let  not  young  souls  be  smothered  out  before 
They  do  quaint  deeds  and  fully  flaunt  their 
pride ; 

It  is  the  world’s  one  crime  its  babes  grow  dull, 
Its  poor  are  ox-like,  limp,  and  leaden-eyed. 

Not  that  they  starve,  but  starve  so  dream- 
lessly, 

Not  that  they  sow,  but  that  they  seldom 
reap; 

Not  that  they  serve,  but  have  no  gods  to 
serve ; 

Not  that  they  die,  but  that  they  die  like 
sheep. 

— Vachel  Lindsay. 


“North  Carolina’s  hirth-rate  continues  the 
highest  in  the  country,  but  there  are  several 
thousand  too  many  low-born  contributing  to 
it,” — The  Raleigh  Times. 
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THE  WAY  WE  KILL  THEM 

Frank  Smethtjrst  in  The  News  and  Observer 


(The  scene  is  the  death  chamber  in  the 
State  Prison  at  Raleigh,  where  a morbidly 
curious  crowd  has  gathered  to  witness  an 
electrocution. 

A little  more  waiting,  a little  more  nervous 
chatter,  then  a hush.  There  is  a commotion 
outside  the  door.  A guard  standing  in  the 
doorway  steps  aside.  The  physician,  a young 
man  with  a stethoscope  in  his  hands,  enters. 
Down  the  corridor  comes  the  voice  of  one 
droning  scripture. 

“I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life,  sayeth 
the  Lord : he  that  believeth  in  me,  though 
he  were  dead,  yet  shall  he  live : And  who- 

soever liveth  and  believeth  in  me  shall  never 
die.” 

Goodbye,  Everybody 

A stocky,  black,  bullet-headed  negro,  dressed 
in  blue  denim  shirt  and  khaki  trousers,  ap- 
pears. One  trouser  leg  is  rolled  to  the  knee 
as  he  hesitates  for  a second. 

“Goodbye  everybody ! Goodbye  all !” 

His  voice  is  a falsetto,  akin  to  hysteria,  and 
he  makes  for  the  chair,  throwing  himself 
into  it. 

“Jesus  save  me,”  he  prays  over  and  over 
again,  and  his  eyes  are  lifted  to  the  ceiling. 
The  words  come  almost  breathlessly.  Three 
attendants  are  making  secure  the  straps  about 
the  body,  the  legs  and  the  arms,  binding  the 
man  to  the  back  and  the  arms  of  the  chair. 

The  prayer  is  interrupted. 

“Is  Sheriff  Jackson  here?”  The  negro 
looks  expectantly  over  the  crowd  before  him. 

“Here  I am,  Bob  !”  The  sheriff  who  figured 
prominently  in  the  negro’s  life  pushes  close 
to  the  chair. 

“Goodbye,  sheriff.  Goodbye.”  Bob  stretches 
out  his  free  hand  and  the  sheriff  grasps  it. 

Immediately  he  is  strapped  down. 

Put  It  In  the  Papers 

“Tell  the  boys  to  let  my  death  be  a warn- 
ing to  ’em,  sheriff,”  the  condemned  man  con- 
tinues. “Put  it  in  the  papers,  Sheriff  Jack- 
son  ! Put  it  in  the  papers !” 

More  prayers,  the  words  coming  in  a sing- 
song, with  a rising  inflection  and  then,  in  a 
sort  of  ecstacy : 

“Meet  me,  Jesus ! Meet  me !” 

The  black  helmet  is  on  his  head  now, 
pushed  down  over  the  temples  and  a black 
leather  mask  with  a notch  for  the  nostrils  is 
about  the  face.  The  upper  lip  is  caught  in 
the  notch  and  bulges  through  it,  moving 
spasmodically  to  the  accompaniment  of  the 
gurgled  prayer: 

“Meet  me,  Jesus!  Meet  me!” 

The  attendants  step  back  against  the  wall. 
The  negro  minister  turns  his  face  to  the 
whitewashed  brick  and  waits.  A spiral  wire 
runs  to  the  helmet.  The  room  is  quiet  enough 
for  the  heavy  breathing  of  many  to  be  audi- 
ble. Outside  is  the  whir  of  the  death  ma- 
chinery. 


A Frying  Sound 

A swish  and  a thud.  The  warden  has  his 
hand  on  the  current  control  and  watches  the 
body  heave  at  the  straps,  straining  furiously 
while  the  thumbs  of  the  thing  in  the  chair 
close  over  the  fingers.  A wisp  of  vapor 
floats  upward  from  the  helmet ; a bright  blue 
spark  burns  at  the  side  of  the  head ; and 
there  is  a frying  sound  here  and  at  the  right 
leg  where  the  other  connection  has  been  made. 
Out  from  the  distorted  lips  of  the  man  is 
blown  a mass  of  bubbles. 

Ten,  fifteen,  twenty,  twenty-five  seconds  the 
current  courses.  The  vapor  rises,  the  bubbles 
flutter  and  burst  at  the  mouth.  A full  minute 
and  the  current  is  off.  The  warden  leaves 
the  switch,  tears  open  the  shirt  of  the  figure 
in  the  chair,  and  the  physician  applies  the 
stethoscope  to  the  bare  flesh. 

There  is  a commotion  on  the  edge  of  the 
crowd,  and  a spectator  is  on  the  floor  in  a 
dead  faint. 

The  Blessed  Air 

“Carry  that  man  out!”  the  warden  orders 
and  opens  the  door.  The  physician  extends  a 
handkerchief  dipped  in  water.  Grasped  by 
arms  and  legs,  the  man  who  swooned  is  re- 
moved. The  breath  of  fresh  air  from  the 
opened  door  is  a blessing.  Men  drink  deep  of 
it.  The  swooning  creates  a ripple  of  interest 
or  excitement.  Nobody  seems  concerned 
enough  to  ask  who  it  is.  The  woman  has 
never  taken  her  eyes  from  the  negro’s  head 
and  that  cloud  of  bubbles. 

The  connections  about  the  chair  are  tried 
again.  The  warden  goes  back  to  his  switch 
at  the  door.  Again  the  body  strains  at  the 
straps,  again  comes  the  hissing,  frying  sound 
and  more  bubbles.  Through  the  room  floats 
the  nauseating  stench  of  burning  flesh.  Forty- 
five  seconds  of  this.  Then  another  examina- 
tion. 

“Dead,”  says  the  physician. 

The  door  is  opened,  and  the  forty-odd  men 
and  one  woman  troop  out  where  the  under- 
taker’s black  truck  waits  for  another  burden. 

So  does  the  State  go  about  its  business  of 
killing. 


Public  Welfare  in  the  Cabinet 


Manitoba  has  established  a new  depart- 
ment of  public  welfare  under  the  supervision 
of  a cabinet  minister,  and  thereby  set  a 
precedent  in  Canadian  political  history,  ac- 
cording to  a notice  in  The  Woman  Citizen. 
The  new  department  was  established  under 
an  amendment  to  the  Child  Welfare  Act 
passed  at  the  last  session  of  the  provincial 
legislature.  It  has  eight  members,  headed  by 
the  Minister  of  Education,  and  its  specific 
duty  is  to  administer  the  child  welfare  regu- 
lations. 
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A QUESTIONNAIRE 
ON 

MOTHERS’  AID 


The  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public 
Welfare  has  recently  published  a bulletin  on 
Mothers’  Aid,  which  is  Number  3 in  its  series 
of  special  bulletins  on  phases  of  the  public 
welfare  work  published  when  they  seem  per- 
tinent. The  Mothers’  Aid  bulletin,  like  that 
on  juvenile  courts,  is  in  the  form  of  a ques- 
tionnaire and  is  headed  “A  Home  and  a 
Mother  for  Every  Child.”  Some  of  the  ques- 
tions and  answers  follow : 

What  is  the  Mothers'  Aid  Fund? 

It  is  a fund  of  $50,000  given  by  the  State 
to  be  met  dollar  for  dollar  by  the  counties 
taking  advantage  of  it  to  assist  needy 
mothers  to  care  for  their  children  in  their 
own  homes. 

What  is  the  main  idea  underlying  Mothers' 
Aid? 

That  every  child  should  have  normal 
mother  care,  family  relationship  and  home 
life,  in  order  to  develop  properly. 

What  makes  a mother'  eligible  for  this  as- 
sistance? 

She  must  be  a woman  of  character  and 
ability  who  has  lost  her  husband  by  death, 
desertion,  insanity  or  crime,  and  who  has 
children  under  fourteen  years  old. 

How  is  the  State  Fund  divided  among  the 
comities? 

On  a population  basis.  Quotas  not  used  by 
counties  revert  to  the  State  Treasury. 

Who  has  charge  of  administering  this  fund 
and  decides  what  a mother  needs? 

The  County  Superintendent  of  Public  Wel- 
fare, with  the  assistance  of  the  County  Board 
of  Public  Welfare  and  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  and  Public  Welfare.  The  superin- 
tendent or  board  member  visits  the  family, 
sees  that  medical  care  is  given,  watches  the 
school  progress  of  the  children,  finds  suit- 
able work  for  mother  and  children,  and 
makes  friendly  suggestions  about  housekeep- 
ing and  child  training.  In  order  to  receive 
part  of  the  fund,  a mother  must  be  approved 
and  supervised  by  both  the  county  authori- 
ties and  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and 
Public  Welfare. 

Do  the  County  Commissioners  always  agree 
to  the  amount  based  on  individual  family 
needs? 

In  most  cases  they  agree  to  the  findings  of 
the  Board  of  Public  Welfare. 

Is  the  mother  receiving  this  aid  considered 
an  object  of  charity? 

No.  She  is  considered  an  employee  of  the 
State,  and  her  job  is  to  raise  good  citizens. 


LESS  ILLEGITIMACY  IN  STATE 
IN  1923  THAN  PREVIOUS  YEAR 


Reported  Number  of  Births  of  Bastards 
Drops  from  4,201  in  1922  to 
4,095  in  1923 


There  was  less  bastardy  in  the  State  of 
North  Carolina  during  the  year  1923  than  in 
the  preceding  year,  according  to  the  report  of 
the  Bureau  of  Vital  Statistics  of  the  State 
Board  of  Health  on  illegitimate  children  re- 
cently made  public.  The  report  shows  that 
during  1923  there  were  4,095  illegitimate 
births  as  against  4,201  in  1922. 

Mecklenburg  reported  more  illegitimate 
births  than  any  other  county,  with  62  white 
and  100  negro;  Wake  followed  with  19  white 
and  123  negro.  Forsyth  had  29  white  and  109 
negro;  Edgecombe,  3 white  and  123  negro; 
Pitt,  4 white  and  114  negro;  Guilford,  50 
white  and  64  negro ; New  Hanover,  8 white 
and  100  negro. 

Ten  counties  reported  no  illegitimate  births 
among  the  white  race,  while  two  reported 
none  among  the  negroes.  Each  of  the  100 
counties  of  the  State,  however,  was  repre- 
sented in  the  total. 

The  following  ten  counties  had  no  illegiti- 
mate births  among  the  whites,  the  number  of 
each  among  the  negroes  being  indicated : 
Beaufort,  66 ; Camden,  3 ; Chowan,  25 ; Dare, 
3;  Granville,  34;  Jones,  17;  Lee,  23;  North- 
ampton, 73  ; Pamlico,  17  ; Tyrrell,  7. 

Clay  and  Graham  reported  no  illegitimate 
births  among  negroes,  but  two  and  four,  re- 
spectively, in  the  white  population. 

Edgecombe  led  the  more  populous  counties 
in  illegitimate  births  per  thousand  population 
with  3.32  per  1,000.  New  Hanover  had  2.66 ; 
Pitt,  2.61 ; Mecklenburg,  2.01 ; Wake,  1.88 ; 
Forsyth,  1.79 ; Robeson,  1.59 ; Gaston  and 
Guilford,  1.44.  Buncombe  was  low  among  the 
counties  having  more  than  fifty  thousand 
population  with  a record  of  only  0.95  per  thou- 
sand. 

Of  the  total  number  of  illegitimate  births, 
907  were  white  and  3,188  negro. 


A PLAN  OF  COOPERATION  FOR 

WOMEN  OF  CHURCH  SOCIETIES 
(Continued  from  page  1) 
need  improvement  and  how.  See  that  these 
institutions  are  clean  and  free  from  vermin. 
Find  out  whether  women  prisoners  confined 
in  the  jail  are  allowed  proper  privacy. 
Work  to  have  all  women  prisoners  under  the 
supervision  of  women.  If  there  are  any 
children  in  your  county  home,  call  the  fact 
to  the  attention  of  your  county  superinten- 
dent of  public  welfare  or  notify  the  State 
Board  so  that  they  may  be  removed.  Pro- 
bably your  society  already  hold  religious 
services  and  entertainments  upon  occasion 
at  the  county  home  and  jail.  You  can 
brighten  the  days  of  the  inmates  by  taking 
them  some  of  your  old  magazines.  Though 
many  of  them  can’t  read,  they  enjoy  looking 
at  the  pictures. 


A QUESTIONNAIRE 
ON 

JUVENILE  COURTS 


Q.  Has  the  judge  of  the  Juvenile  Court 
any  authority  to  order  a child  flogged, 
either  by  its  parents  or  by  a court  officer? 

A.  No.  The  parents  of  a child  have  the 
right  to  administer  reasonable  discipline  in 
their  own  home,  but  a Juvenile  Court  judge 
cannot  order  that  a child  should  be  whipped 
even  by  its  parents. 

Q.  When  should  fines  be  imposed? 

A.  Never  in  children’s  cases.  Restitution 
or  reparation  should  be  required  in  cases 
where  they  seem  to  have  disciplinary  value 
or  to  instill  respect  for  property  rights. 

Q.  What  records  should  be  kept  by  the 
Juvenile  Court? 

A.  A brief  record  of  each  case  should  be 
entered  in  the  regular  Juvenile  Court  record. 
A full  record  of  the  investigation  and  dispo- 
sition of  the  case,  together  with  all  petitions, 
summonses,  orders,  etc.,  issued  by  the  court, 
should  be  kept  in  files  of  the  Superintendent 
of  Public  Welfare. 

Q.  Are  Juvenile  Court  records  open  to 
inspection  by  the  public? 

A.  All  records  may  be  withheld  from  indis- 
criminate public  inspection  in  the  discretion 
of  the  judge  of  the  court. 

Q.  When  should  a case  be  settled  out  of 
court? 

A.  Since  the  aim  of  the  Juvenile  Court  is  to 
prevent  the  child  from  becoming  a confirmed 
delinquent,  the  probation  officer  should  strive 
to  forestall  the  necessity  of  bringing  the  child 
into  court.  He  will,  therefore,  settle  many 
minor  cases  out  of  court. 

Q.  What  should  be  the  relation  of  the 
policeman  to  the  Juvenile  Court? 

A.  The  duty  of  the  policeman  should  be  to 
aid  in  the  prevention  of  juvenile  delinquency 
on  his  beat.  Except  in  case  of  serious  acts 
of  delinquency  by  older  children,  the  police- 
man should  not  make  arrests,  but  should 
report  delinquents  to  the  probation  officer.  In 
all  cases  he  should  report  immediately  to  the 
probation  officer  or  the  Juvenile  Court.  The 
placing  of  a child  in  the  city  jail  or  lock-up 
with  adult  offenders  is  itself  a violation  of 
law. 


“4.  See  whether  anything  is  being  done  in 
your  community  to  help  provide  for  the 
families  of  prisoners,  and  to  aid  discharged 
prisoners  in  getting  employment.  If  not, 
such  a service  should  be  organized. 

“5.  Familiarize  yourself  with  the  program 
of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public 
Welfare  in  its  work  for  North  Carolina’s 
unfortunate  people — the  poor,  the  orphan, 
the  neglected,  the  delinquent,  the  cripple, 
the  insane,  the  feeble-minded,  and  the  crimi- 
nal— and  if  this  work  seems  to  you  worthy, 
give  it  your  active  support.” 
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MOTHERS’  AID  HELPING 
A THOUSAND  CHILDREN 


Average  Family  Numbers  Four  in  260 
Cases  of  Worthy  Women  Receiv- 
ing Assistance  from  State 


The  families  of  the  260  women  now  receiv- 
ing Mothers’  Aid  number  approximately  1,000 
children,  as  the  average  number  per  family 
is  four.  The  State  Board  of  Charities  and 
Public  Welfare  has  administered  the  fund  of 
$50,000  appropriated  by  the  General  Assembly 
of  1923  to  help  worthy  mothers  deprived  of 
their  husbands’  support  to  rear  their  children 
in  their  own  homes.  Sixty-two  counties  have 
taken  advantage  of  this  State  appropriation, 
which  is  met  dollar  for  dollar  by  the  counties 
that  make  use  of  it. 

The  object  of  Mothers’  Aid  is  to  keep 
families  intact  by  assisting  women  who  are 
mentally  and  morally  qualified  to  rear  their 
children,  but  who  are  prevented  from  doing 
so  by  reasons  of  poverty  only.  The  State 
Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare  has 
been  strict  in  seeing  that  only  worthy  women 
be  given  this  help.  The  director  of  Mothers’ 
Aid  has  visited  all  of  the  counties  in  which 
there  are  such  cases,  and  has  seen  personally 
practically  every  case.  The  average  recipient 
of  Mothers’  Aid  is  a widow  thirty-five  years 
old  living  in  a four-room  house  in  the  coun- 
try with  her  four  children  and  receiving 
$19.50  a month  from  State  and  county. 

The  women  who  are  receiving  this  help  are 
encouraged  to  secure  work  in  their  own  homes 
to  augment  their  incomes  so  that  their  names 
may  be  removed  from  the  Mothers’  Aid  list 
as  soon  as  possible,  and  the  money  given  to 
other  needy  cases.  They  are  encouraged  to 
send  their  children  to  school,  to  have  them 
examined  by  the  health  authorities,  and  in 
every  way  to  rear  them  as  respectable  and 
useful  citizens. 

The  State  Board,  feeling  the  need  of  giving 
the  women  on  the  Mothers’  Aid  list  every 
contact  possible  with  progressive  movements 
in  the  State,  has  sent  the  names  of  all  moth- 
ers receiving  this  aid  to  the  State  Board  of 
Health  in  order  that  they  may  receive  the 
health  bulletins.  Mothers  with  children 
under  two  years  have  been  referred  to  the 
Bureau  of  Infant  and  Maternity  Care  for 
helpful  literature.  The  bulletin  on  “Citizen- 
ship,” published  by  the  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction,  has  been  sent  to  every 
(Continued  on  page  4) 


SEVEN  HUNDRED,  FIFTY-NINE 
INDIVIDUAL  CASES  HANDLED 


People  Learning  to  Apply  to  Welfare 
Bo'ard  for  Help  in  Solving  Their 
Social  problems 


Seven  hundred  and  fifty-nine  cases  of  un- 
fortunate people  of  various  kinds,  42  of  whom 
were  negroes,  were  handled  during  the  past 
two  years  by  the  division  of  case  work  of 
the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Wel- 
fare, as  compared  to  215  cases  during  the 
preceding  biennial  period.  The  large  increase, 
according  to  the  director  of  the  division,  is 
due  not  so  much  to  the  increase  of  cases 
needing  attention  as  to  the  fact  that  the 
people  of  the  State  are  learning  to  apply  to 
the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Wel- 
fare for  help  in  solving  their  problems  of 
this  kind.  These  759  cases  handled  by  the 
division  of  case  work  were  exclusive  of  those 
receiving  Mothers’  Aid  or  handled  by  the 
bureau  of  mental  health  and  hygiene  or 
treated  at  the  crippled  children’s  clinics. 

Of  the  164  cases  of  mental  trouble,  129 
were  so  evidently  cases  that  should  be  in 
Caswell  that  application  there  was  advised. 
Only  a small  proportion  of  those  applying 
could  be  admitted  because  of  lack  of  room. 
Their  names  are  on  the  waiting  list. 

Ninety-seven  delinquent  girls  and  women 
were  reported.  Many  of  these  were  referred 
to  Samarcand.  Very  few  could  be  admitted 
because  of  crowded  conditions  there.  Prob- 
ably one-fourth  of  those  classed  as  delin- 
quents would  be  rated'  mental  defectives  if 
given  mental  examinations,  according  to  the 
director  of  the  division. 

Of  the  137  miscellaneous  cases  listed,  par- 
don, parole  and  commutation  cases  cover 
about"  one-fifth.  Others  deal  with  the  prob- 
lems of  old  people,  or  transfers  from  one 
institution  to  another,  or  requests  for  wor’k, 
or  homes  offered  for  children. 

Fifty-five  of  the  transients  and  impostors 
reported  were  adults  traveling  from  town  to 
town,  frequently  by  train,  begging  or  selling 
pencils,  shoe  strings,  etc.  Many  of  them 
carry  children  along  to  lead  them,  to  sing 
ballads  or  to  tell  pathetic  tales.  For  the  last 
two  years  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and 
Public  Welfare  has  been  trying  to  secure  the 
names  of  all  such  beggars,  to  pass  this  in- 
formation on  to  all  counties  by  means  of  a 
(Continued  on  page  4) 


FIVE  HUNDRED  LITTLE 
CRIPPLES  ARE  HELPED 


Clinics  for  Crippled  Children  Con- 
ducted by  State  Welfare  Board 
and  Orthopedic  Hospital 

Almost  five  hundred  crippled  children  in 
North  Carolina  have  been  examined  and 
many  have  made  application  to  the  State 
Orthopedic  Hospital  at  Gastonia  because  of 
the  census  of  cripples  and  the  clinics  for 
them  held  by  the  State  Board  of  Charities 
find  Public  Welfare  and  the  State  Orthopedic 
Hospital.  These  are  exclusive  of  the  cases 
handled  by  the  division  of  case  work  or  the 
bureau  of  mental  health  and  hygiene  of  the 
State  Board. 

The  names  of  700  crippled  children  were 
secured  in  the  State-wide  census  of  cripples 
taken  by  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and 
Public  Welfare  and  the  Vocational  Rehabili- 
tation Division  of  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion in  the  fall  of  1922.  At  clinics  held  in 
various  towns  in  the  State  by  the  State  Board 
of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare  and  the 
State  Orthopedic  Hospital  at  Gastonia,  371  of 
these  children  were  examined  during  the 
biennial  period  ending  June  30,  1924.  Up  to 
date,  496  have  been  examined,  two  clinics 
having  been  held  after  the  close  of  the  bien- 
nial period,  one  in  August  and  one  in  Sep- 
tember. 

The  majority  of  the  children  reported  in 
the  census  were  in  rural  - districts  far  from 
hospitals,  and  often  long  distances  from  good 
roads  and  railroads.  The  State  Hospital  is 
at  Gastonia.  The  problem  was  to  get  the 
children  and  the  hospital  in  touch  with  each 
other. 

Local  clinics  for  crippled  children  solved 
the  problem.  All  orthopedic  surgeons  in  the 
State  were  asked  by  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  and  Public  Welfare  to  cooperate 
with  the  surgeon  of  the  State  Hospital  and 
with  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public 
Welfare  in  this  work.  Civic  and  fraternal 
organizations  helped  greatly  in  organizing  the 
work  in  the  counties  selected  for  the  clinics, 
under  the  direction  of  the  superintendents  of 
public  welfare.  Between  March,  1923,  and 
July,  1924,  seven  clinics  were  held  in  the 
following  order,  with  two  following  the  close 
of  the  biennial  period  : 

(Continued  on  page  2) 
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NOTICE  TO  EDITORS 

All  material  in  the  Public  Welfare 
Progress  is  released  to  the  press  upon 
receipt. 


THE  WORK  GROWS 


The  material  in  this  issue  of  Public  Wel- 
fare Progress  is  taken  from  the  Biennial 
Report  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and 
Public  Welfare  for  1922-24,  which  will  appear 
soon. 

Among  the  outstanding  activities  of  the 
Board  during  this  period  have  been  the 
Mothers’  Aid  work,  through  which  260  women 
and  1,000  children  are  now  being  helped; 
the  census  and  clinics  for  crippled  children 
whereby  700  crippled  children  were  discov- 
ered in  the  State  and  495  examined  at  9 
clinics. 

The  increase  of  the  number  of  individual 
cases  handled  by  the  Board  from  215  in 
1920-22  to  759  in  1922-24  shows  that  the 
people  of  the  State  are  learning  to  apply  to 
the  State  Board  for  help  in  solving  their 
social  problems,  and  is  an  indication  of  the 
growth  of  the  Board’s  work. 

The  study  of  public  poor  relief  in  North 
Carolina,  the  results  of  which  will  be  pub- 
lished in  detail  in  a special  bulletin,  gives 
interesting  and  valuable  data  on  the  care  of 
the  indigent  in  this  State.  Statistics  on  the 
population  of  county  jails  and  chain-gangs 
have  been  collected,  and  though  not  complete, 
throw  considerable  light  on  the  problem  of 
the  State’s  criminal  population. 

The  central  registration  of  inmates  of 
child-caring  institutions  has  been  effected 
during  the  last  biennial  period  and  a study 
of  the  population  of  the  twenty-five  orphan- 
ages in  this  State  and  of  three  State  institu- 
tions for  children.  An  extensive  index  of 
cases  coming  to  the  attention  of  the  bureau 
of  mental  health  and  hygiene  has  been 
made.  Through  its  bureau  of  county  or- 
ganization the  State  Board  has  tried  to  help 
in  every  way  possible  the  public  welfare 
work  in  the  counties. 

The  last  two  years  have  been  marked  by 
a steady  growth  of  the  work  of  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare  and 
by  a gratifying  increase  in  the  support  which 
it  has  received  from  the  people  of  the  State, 
religious  denominations,  women’s  clubs,  civic 
and  benevolent  organizations  joining  in  en- 
dorsing it. 


BOARD  MAKES  RECOMMENDATIONS 

REGARDING  SOCIAL  LEGISLATION 


One  of  the  duties  of  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  and  Public  Welfare  specified  by  law 
is  “to  recommend  to  the  Legislature  social 
legislation  and  the  creation  of  necessary  in- 
stitutions.” In  the  Board’s  Biennial  Report 
for  1922-24  the  following  recommendations 
are  made : 

General: 

1.  That  the  State  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  supervise  the  school  work  of  all 
State  correctional  and  charitable  institutions. 

2.  That  provision  be  made  for  the  tempo- 
rary care  of  children. 

3.  That  a law  be  enacted  requiring  that 
a statement  of  intention  to  marry  be  pub- 
lished. 

Jackson  Training  School: 

1.  That  sufficient  funds  be  provided  for  the 
erection  of  a receiving  cottage  and  hospital. 

2.  That  the  maintenance  fund  be  increased 
to  care  for  500  boys. 

Samar cand  Manor: 

1.  That  five  new  cottages  be  erected  so 
that  the  capacity  of  the  school  may  be  in- 
creased to  care  for  350  girls. 

2.  That  the  maintenance  fund  be  increased 
to  care  for  350  girls. 

Caswell  Training  School: 

1.  That  all  permanent  improvements  at  the 
Caswell  Training  School  be  made  with  a view 
to  caring  for  a unit  of  1,000,  and  that  main- 
tenance for  500  be  provided  now. 

N.  C.  Orthopedic  Hospital: 

1.  That  sufficient  funds  be  provided  to 
build  an  additional  ward  for  white  children. 

2.  That  a small  unit  be  provided  for  negro 
children. 

Mothers'  Aid: 

1.  That  an  appropriation  of  $100,000  be 
made  to  assist  worthy  mothers  deprived  of 
their  husbands’  support  to  rear  their  children 
in  their  own  homes. 

State  Prison: 

1.  That  the  board  of  directors  of  the  State 

Prison  be  made  a continuing  board. 

2.  That  the  State  Prison  be  put  on  an  ap- 

propriation basis. 

a.  Budget  to  be  approved  by  the. Bud- 

get Commission. 

b.  Earnings  to  be  paid  into  the  State 

Treasury. 

c.  Money  to  be  paid  out  on  warrant  as 

in  other  departments. 

3.  That  prisoners  be  classified  according  to 

a.  Sex, 

b.  Race, 

c.  Physical  fitness, 

d.  Mental  condition, 

e.  Age  and  criminal  record. 

4.  That  the  prison  industries  be  reorganized 

in  order — 

a.  To  train  men  for  life  after  expira- 
tion of  sentence; 


b.  To  make  labor  of  able-bodied  pris- 
oners contribute  materially  to  the 
support  of  their  dependents. 

5.  That  a separate  prison  for  women  under 
a separate  board  lie  established. 
County  and  City  Prisons: 

The  Board  recommends : 

1.  A study  of  the  county  jail  problem  with 
a view  to  relieving  small  counties  of  the 
burden  of  building  and  maintaining  costly 
buildings  and  of  holding  prisoners  for  trial 
for  long  periods.  The  district  jail  is  sug- 
gested as  a possible  solution. 

2.  A study  of  the  county  chain-gang  system 
both  as  an  economic  and  as  a social  problem 
with  the  idea  of  transferring  control  of  these 
prisoners  to  the  State. 

3.  Requirement  of  adequate  standards  for 
city  jails  and  lock-ups  which,  under  the  pres- 
ent law,  are  exempted  from  the  requirements 
applying  to  county  jails. 

FIVE  HUNDRED  LITTLE 

CRIPPLES  ARE  HELPED 

(Continued  from  page  1) 

Children 

Examined 


Wilmington,  March,  1923 35 

Raleigh,  June,  1923 65 

Washington,  July,  1923 75 

Waynesville,  August,  1923 16 

Saluda,  August,  1923 ll 

Elizabeth  City,  October,  1923 22 

Wilson,  April,  1924 147 

Newland,  August,  1924 33 

Fayetteville,  September,  1924 92 


“The  clinics  have  not  only  been  of  great 
help  in  securing  the  names  of  the  handi- 
capped in  the  State,  they  have  also  acquainted 
the  people  of  the  State  with  the  work  of  the 
Orthopedic  Hospital,”  says  Miss  Emeth 
Tuttle,  who  has  charge  of  this  work  for  the 
State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare. 
“In  addition,  they  have  saved  parents  the 
expense  and  pain  of  taking  the  long  trip  to 
the  hospital,  only  to  find  that  their  crippled, 
feeble-minded  child  could  not  be  helped  there, 
but  needed  medical  or  custodial  care  of  quite 
a different  sort.  The  surgeon  from  the  hos- 
pital and  a representative  of  the  State  Board 
of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare  have  been 
present  at  every  clinic.  Parents  have  learned 
that  doctors,  nurses,  and  social  workers  are 
just  folks,  to  whom  they  can  trust  their  chil- 
dren, and  hence  are  not  so  opposed  to  send- 
ing them  to  the  hospital  when  they  are  called 
in  for  treatment.  They  have  served  to  keep 
an  active  waiting  list  for  the  hospital  and  to 
keep  the  beds  full. 

“The  clinics  are  economical,  also.  It  is  far 
less  expensive,  in  time,  energy,  and  money, 
for  50  children  and  their  attendants  to  meet 
the  clinic  force  at  a point  within  a radius  of 
100  miles  than  for  the  same  number  to  go 
300  miles  or  more  to  Gastonia.” 
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PUBLIC  POOR  RELIEF 

IN  STATE  IS  STUDIED 


In  63  Counties  There  Has  Been  De- 
crease in  Number  of  Paupers  in 
County  Homes  in  Recent  Years 

In  its  study  of  public  poor  relief  in  North 
Carolina,  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and 
Public  Welfare  has  discoV&ed  that  in  63 
counties  of  the  State  there  has  been  a de- 
crease in  the  number  of  inmates  of  county 
homes  in  recent  years.  In  53  counties  there 
has  been  a decrease  for  a period  of  32  years ; 
and  in  10  others  for  several  years.  This 
decrease  is  largely  explained  by  the  fact  that 
other  institutions  • are  caring  for  certain 
classes  formerly  cared  for  in  county  homes, 
such  as  children,  the  insane  and  the  feeble- 
minded. 

The  number  of  inmates  of  such  institutions 
has  increased  in  26  counties  since  1891.  Con- 
sidered in  relation  to  the  whole  population  of 
the  county,  the  number  of  inmates  of  county 
homes  per  thousand  population  has  increased 
within  the  last  thirty  years  in  only  13  coun- 
ties. And  in  two  of  these  the  ratio  has  de- 
creased within  the  last  twenty  years. 

In  round  numbers  there  are  now  1,750  per- 
sons in  county  homes  in  this  State.  These 
are  distributed  among  90  institutions.  Ten 
counties  at  present  do  not  maintain  county 
homes.  These  are : Avery,  which  maintains 
its  indoor  poor  in  the  Watauga  County  Home; 
Graham,  Hoke,  Jones,  Onslow,  which  is  now 
building  a home ; Bladen,  Dare,  Tyrrell,  Pen- 
der, Polk,  whose  homes  were  not  occupied 
at  last  report.  Twenty-six  counties  have 
fewer  than  10  inmates  each  in  their  respec- 
tive institutions.  Seventy-one  have  fewer 
than  25.  Nine  have  40  or  more.  One,  Wake, 
has  more  than  100. 

In  a survey  made  two  years  ago,  663  cases 
of  feeble-mindedness  among  inmates  of  81 
county  homes  were  reported  and  117  insane 
persons.  According  to  investigations  made 
by  Dr.  Harry  W.  Crane,  psycho-pathologist 
of  the  State  Board  of  Public  Welfare,  there 
are  two  and  one-half  times  as  many  insane 
in  county  homes  as  indicated  in  these  reports. 
Sixty-four  cases  of  epilepsy  were  reported. 
It  is  estimated  that  85  per  cent  of  the  inmates 
of  county  homes  are  mentally  abnormal. 
There  are  still  children  in  county  homes, 
recent  reports  showing  75  under  16  years  of 
age. 

The  per  capita  cost  of  the  care  of  inmates 
was  $25  a month  or  more  in  22  counties  in 
1923.  This  was  exclusive  of  farm  and  garden 
products  used  in  the  home.  The  per  capita 
cost  in  four  counties  was  between  $30  and 
$40,  and  in  5 was  over  $50. 

Within  the  last  two  years  19  counties  have 
occupied  new  county  homes  or  have  such 
homes  now  in  process  of  construction — Ala- 
mance, Burke,  Caldwell,  Chatham,  Clay, 
Durham,  Halifax,  Jackson,  Johnston,  Nash, 

(Continued  on  page  4) 


MENTAL  HYGIENE  IMPORTANT 
PART  OF  BOARD’S  ACTIVITY 


Mental  Examinations  of  Maladjusted  or 
Defective  Individuals  Made  by  Trained 
Psycho-Pathologist 


Since  determination  of  the  mental  condi- 
tion of  cases  that  come  to  the  State  Board 
of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare  is  highly 
important,  attention  is  given  this  phase  of 
the  work  by  the  Board’s  bureau  of  mental 
health  and  hygiene,  which  is  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a trained  psycho-pathologist.  This 
bureau  deals  with  cases  of  maladjusted,  in- 
sane, epileptic,  or  defective  persons. 

The  bureau  of  mental  health  and  hygiene 
is  endeavoring  to  secure  all  possible  informa- 
tion about  cases  that  come  to  its  attention. 
Each  individual  about  whom  facts  are  ob- 
tained is  listed  on  an  index  card.  During 
the  last  biennial  period  6,281  such  cards  have 
been  added  to  the  tiles  of  the  bureau.  In 
addition,  cards  of  a different  color  are  made 
for  each  relative  of  the  case  about  whom 
any  information  can  be  obtained.  Seven 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  thirty-seven  such 
cards  have  been  added  to  the  bureau’s  files 
during  the  last  two  years.  There  are  ap- 
proximately four  to  five  thousand  additional 
cards  of  this  type  still  to  be  added  for  this 
period. 

In  addition  to  the  individual  cases  it  has 
handled,  this  bureau  has  made  mental  exami- 
nations of  all  the  inmates  of  two  State  insti- 
tutions and  of  one  private  child-caring  insti- 
tution. 

Intensive  study  has  been  made  of  a North 
Carolina  family  of  low  mentality  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  department  of  psychology  and 
the  graduate  school  of  the  University  of 
N.  C.  The  members  of  the  family  number 
about  3S0  members,  including  some  120  per- 
sons who  have  married  into  it.  Approxi- 
mately a fourth  of  the  family  has  been 
studied.  The  murky  details  of  this  history 
include  stories  of  murder,  immorality,  drunk- 
enness, disease,  and  general  social  crimes. 
The  aggregate  number  of  trials,  institutional 
years,  and  illegitimate  children  of  the  part 
of  the  family  which  has  been  studied  is 
startling.  To  11  of  the  women  of  this  family 
there  have  been  born  in  poverty  and  squalor 
44  illegitimate  children,  some  white,  some 
mulatto.  Twenty-three  members  of  this  fam- 
ily have  spent  a total  of  317  years  in  the 
various  State  and  county  institutions  sup- 
ported by  the  taxpayers  of  North  Carolina. 
A small  number  have  furnished  the  material 
for  17  court  trials  on  charges  ranging  from 
larceny  to  murder. 

Inspection  of  all  State  or  private  institu- 
tions for  the  insane,  the  defective  or  the 
mentally  sick  is  made  by  this  bureau. 


CHAIN-GANG  AND  JAIL 
STATISTICS  COLLECTED 


One  Hundred  and  Thirty-Eight  Chil- 
dren Under  Sixteen  Years  Old 
Reported  Confined  in  Jails 

During  the  past  year  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  and  Public  Welfare  has  been  trying 
to  get  a monthly  report  from  the,  chain-gangs 
and  jails  in  the  State.  County,  township,  or 
special  district  prison  camps  have  existed  in 
52  counties  within  this  period.  Thirty  of 
these  counties  have  made  reports.  Erom  72 
counties  reports  on  jails  have  been  received. 

Two  hundred  and  twenty-three  reports  on 
prison  camps  have  been  received  out  of  a 
possible  total  of  300  for  the  30  counties  re- 
porting or  520  for  the  52  counties  in  which 
such  camps  exist.  Three  thousand  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty  prisoners  were  committed  to 
these  camps  within  the  months  for  which 
reports  were  made.  Assuming  that  these  were 
representative  months,  then  for  the  period 
over  which  the  reports  extend,  4,442  prisoners 
were  committed  in  thirty  counties  in  ten 
months.  If  the  average  for  these  counties 
is  the  average  for  the  State,  there  were 
7,500  men  committed  to  chain-gangs  within 
the  first  ten  months  of  1924.  The  same 
proportion  would  give  a total  of  9,000  for 
the  year. 

In  regard  to  the  jails,  546  reports  out  of 
a possible  total  of  720  for  the  seventy-two 
counties  reporting  were  received,  or  a possi- 
ble total  of  1,000  for  the  whole  State.  On 
an  average  of  a little  more  than  seven  and 
a half  months  per  county  72  per  cent  of  the 
counties  reported  6,987  persons  confined  in 
county  jails.  An  attempt  was  made  to  find 
out  something  about  these  prisoners,  but 
there  has  not  yet  been  an  opportunity  to 
compile  this  information.  Although  even  the 
approximate  age  of  many  prisoners  was  not 
reported,  enough  ages  were  reported  to  be 
significant.  Of  those  whose  ages  were  given, 
138  were  children  under  sixteen  years  old — 
49  white  boys,  18  white  girls,  60  negro  boys 
and  11  negro  girls.  One  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  sixty-five  were  persons  be- 
tween sixteen  and  twenty — 782  white  boys 
and  612  negro  boys.  One  hundred  and  eighty- 
six  white  girls  and  185  negro  girls  were  also 
between  these  ages.  Two  thousand  two  hun- 
dred and  sixty-eight  were  young  men  and 
women  between  twenty-one  and  twenty-five — 
1,063  white  men,  843  negro  men ; 148  white 
women  and  214  negro  women.  Five  hundred 
and  four  were  over  forty — 381  white  men,  10 
white  women,  92  negro  men  and  21  negro 
women.  Eight  Indians  were  reported. 

As  to  the  status  of  prisoners  in  jails,  the 
data  secured  is  far  from  complete.  Two  thou- 
sand four  hundred  and  eighty-six  are  re- 
corded as  awaiting  trial ; 1,091  were  serving 
sentence;  51  were  put  in  jail  because  they 
were  wanted  as  witnesses ; and  158  were 
(Continued  on  page  4) 
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INSTITUTIONS  CARING 
FOR  CHILDREN  VISITED 


Study  Has  Been  Made  of  the  Popula- 
tion of  Caswell,  Jackson,  Samar- 
cand  and  the  25  Orphanages 

All  public  and  private  child-caring  institu- 
tions in  North  Carolina — orphanages,  reform- 
atories, and  maternity  homes — have  been 
visited  and  inspected  by  a member  of  the 
staff  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and 
Public  Welfare  during  the  past  two  years. 
In  this  work  the  Board’s  object  has  been  to 
see  that  the  child  committed  to  an  institu- 
tion has  the  best  care  possible.  In  order  to 
prevent  any  exploitation  of  children,  the 
Board  investigates  every  agency  that  receives, 
cares  for,  or  places  children  or  that  wishes 
to  do  so. 

A report  of  every  inmate  of  child-caring 
institutions  in  the  State  has  been  filed  in  the 
office  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and 
Public  Welfare  with  a view  to  discovering 
where  the  child  came  from ; why  he  or  she 
had  to  be  committed  to  an  institution ; what 
relatives  he  has  living ; and,  in  regard  to 
those  who  leave,  what  becomes  of  them. 

A study  has  been  made  of  the  State’s  or- 
phanage population  that  showed  that  there 
are  3,269  white  children  and  450  colored  in 
the  25  orphanages  in  North  Carolina.  There 
are  only  954  full  orphans  without  either 
father  or  mother  among  the  3,269  white,  and 
186  among  the  negroes.  Five  hundred  and 
twenty-four  have  fathers  living ; 1,702  have 
mothers  living ; and  353  have  both  parents 
living.  Two  hundred  and  fifty-one  are  illegi- 
timate. Only  171  come  from  other  states. 
There  are  1,454  children  belonging  to  434 
families.  Durham  County  furnishes  the  larg- 
est number  of  orphans  to  institutions,  249. 
Mecklenburg  follows  a close  second  with 
242;  while  Buncombe,  Wake,  and  Guilford 
have  216,  193  and  177  respectively.  Alle- 
ghany, Caswell,  Gates,  Green,  and  Tyrrell 
have  no  children  in  orphanages. 

It  was  found  that  there  have  been  1,867 
boys  and  girls  in  Jackson,  Samarcand,  and 
Caswell  since  these  institutions  were  estab- 
lished. Of  these  279  were  full  orphans,  and 
102  illegitimate.  There  are  at  present  1,035 
boys  and  girls  in  these  institutions,  122  full 
orphans  and  79  illegitimate.  There  are  35 
families  having  2 children  in  an  institution 
and  8 having  3.  Five  counties  in  the  State 
have  never  sent  a person  to  any  of  these 
institutions — Clay,  Graham,  Hertford,  Hyde, 
and  Macon.  The  total  number  of  persons 
paroled  or  dismissed  from  these  institutions 
is  832. 

At  the  time  the  study  was  made  there  were 
340  persons  at  Caswell,  136  boys  and  204 
girls.  Seventy-one  are  full  orphans  and  62 
are  illegitimate.  There  are  13  families  of 
two  each  and  five  families  of  3 each  in  the 
school.  Guilford  furnishes  the  largest  num- 
ber of  children  to  this  institution,  20. 


INDIVIDUAL  CASES  HANDLED 
(Continued  from  page  1) 

Monthly  Transient  List  in  order  that  super- 
intendents of  public  welfare  may  know  of 
these  beggars  and  warn  authorities  against 
granting  them  permits.  Most  of  these  people 
will  not  cooperate  in  any  work  to  make  an 
honest  living  as  long  as  begging  is*  so  lucra- 
tive an  employment. 

Thirty-four  reports  were  received  of  chil- 
dren needing  permanent  care  because  of 
broken  homes.  The  majority  of  such  cases 
were  referred  to  the  Children’s  Home  Society 
at  Greensboro  or  the  county  superintendent 
of  public  welfare.  Thirty-three  reports  were 
received  of  children  needing  temporary  care. 

Seventy-two  crippled  children  were  handled 
as  special  cases.  This  is  exclusive  of  the 
371  children  reported  to  the  orthopedic  clinics. 


MOTHERS’  AID 

(Continued  from  page  1) 
rural  mother  on  the  list.  Through  the  State 
Home  Demonstration  Agent,  the  county 
agents  have  been  asked  to  visit  and  help  the 
mothers.  Many  farm  agents  have  helped,  too. 

The  women  who  receive  this  State  assist- 
ance are  not  considered  objects  of  charity, 
but  as  persons  employed  by  the  State  to  rear 
good  citizens. 


PUBLIC  POOR  RELIEF 

(Continued  from  page  3) 
Northampton,  Onslow,  Person,  Randolph, 
Robeson,  Rowan,  Rutherford,  Vance,  and 
Wayne.  Two  others,  Orange  and  Scotland, 
have  taken  the  initial  steps  toward  building 
new  county  homes.  Of  these,  all  but  one  are 
modern  brick  buildings,  built  in  accordance 
with  plans  approved  by  the  State  Board  of 
Charities,  and  counties  conspicuous  in  im- 
provement in  conditions  relating  to  their 
county  homes  are  Avery,  Robeson,  Rowan, 
and  Vance. 


CHAIN-GANGS  AND  JAILS 

(Continued  from  page  3) 
insane.  This  leaves  nearly  one-half  of  the 
total  number,  or  3,201,  unaccounted  for.  If 
we  subtract  from  the  total  1,116  for  whom 
no  data  was  given  beyond  race  and  numbers, 
we  shall  probably  be  fairly  safe  in  assuming 
that  1,091  is  approximately  correct  as  to  the 
number  serving  sentence.  The  remaining 
1,085  are  doubtless  largely  accounted  for  by 
prisoners  held  in  jail  a few  days  between 
sentence  and  transfer  to  the  roads  or  to  the 
State  Prison. 

Within  the  biennial  period  15  counties  have 
built  new  jails  or  now  have  new  jails  under 
construction — Cherokee,  Cleveland,  Cumber- 
land, Duplin,  Edgecombe,  Franklin,  Johnston, 
McDowell,  Nash,  New  Hanover,  Pender,  Polk, 
Rutherford,  Stokes,  and  Wilson.  A large 
number  of  other  counties  are  facing  the 
necessity  of  building.  Many  of  these  are 
small  counties  that  can  ill-afford  the  expense. 


WELFARE  OFFICERS  IN 
FIFTY-FIVE  COUNTIES 


In  Only  31  of  These  is  Employment 
of  Superintendent  of  Public  Wel- 
fare Required  by  Law 

Fifty-five  counties  in  North  Carolina  are  at 
present  organized  for  public  welfare  work. 
Of  this  number  45  have  whole-time  workers 
and  10  have  part-time  workers.  In  29  coun- 
ties employment  of  a superintendent  of  pub- 
lic welfare  is  mandatory  by  the  law  requiring 
such  an  officer  in  counties  having  a popula- 
tion of  32,000  or  more.  In  two,  Mitchell  and 
Onslow,  the  work  is  mandatory  by  special 
statute.  Nine  counties  have  more  than  one 
worker.  In  counties  that  do  not  have  a 
superintendent  of  public  welfare,  the  county 
superintendent  of  schools  is  ex  officio  welfare 
officer.  Boards  of  public  welfare  have  been 
organized  in  every  county;  in  a few,  how- 
ever, they  are  at  present  incomplete. 

The  counties  organized  are : Alamance, 

Anson,  Avery,  Beaufort,  Brunswick,  Bun- 
combe, Cabarrus,  Caldwell,  Carteret,  Ca- 
tawba, Chatham,  Cleveland,  Craven,  Cumber- 
land, Davidson,  Duplin,  Durham,  Edgecombe, 
Forsyth,  Franklin,  Gaston,  Granville,  Guil- 
ford, Halifax,  Harnett,  Henderson,  Iredell, 
Jackson,  Johnston,  Lee,  Lenoir,  McDowell, 
Mecklenburg,  Mitchell,  Moore,  Nash,  New 
Hanover,  Orange,  Onslow,  Pasquotank,  Pitt, 
Richmond,  Robeson,  Rockingham,  Rowan, 
Rutherford,  Sampson,  Stanly,  Surry,  Union, 
Vance,  Wake,  Wayne,  Wilkes,  and  Wilson. 

Monthly  reports  are  asked  from  the  county 
superintendents  of  public  welfare  by  the 
State  Board.  Seventy  per  cent  of  such  re- 
ports for  the  year  1924  are  on  file  in  the 
State  Board’s  office. 

Eighty-one  per  cent  of  the  wealth  of  the 
State  is  listed  in  the  55  counties  organized 
for  public  welfare  work.  The  cost  of  this 
work  on  the  basis  of  $1,000  worth  of  taxable 
property  ranges  from  .14  in  Brunswick  to 
.019  in  Lee.  The  average  is  .067. 

Seventy-four  per  cent  of  the  State’s  popu- 
lation is  found  in  the  55  counties  organized 
for  public  welfare  work.  The  per  capita  cost 
of  such  work  in  these  counties  ranges  from 
.14  in  McDowell  to  .015  in  Lee,  with  the 
State  average  .069. 

Fourteen  county  superintendents  have  been 
in  the  work  since  its  organization  in  1919 ; 
37  have  attended  college ; 27  have  college 
degrees ; 32  have  been  teachers ; 3 are  minis- 
ters ; 38  are  married ; 53  are  church  mem- 
bers ; 29  report  special  community  service 
prior  to  entering  public  welfare  work.  The 
average  age  of  superintendents  of  public 
welfare  is  37  plus  years. 


A MOTHER  WRITES — 

“We  are  all  three  so  thankful  to  our  county 
and  our  State  and  will  try  to  prove  this  by 
living  right.  Earle  often  adds  to  his  prayer, 
‘God  bless  the  Mothers’  Aid.’  ” 
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SOCIAL  LEGISLATION  ENACTED 
BY  THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY 
OF  1925 

— 

| The  volume  of  social  legislation  enacted  by 
j the  Legislature  at  its  recent  session  is  small. 

| The  principal  items  follow : 

1.  Orphanages. — The  requirement  that  all 
orphanages  be  licensed  annually  by  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare  was 
changed  to  apply  only  to  those  having  prop- 
erty holdings  of  less  than  sixty  thousand 
dollars.  The  board  retains  the  power  of 
supervision  over  all  orphanages. 

2.  Institutions  for  the  Handicapped. — A 
law  which  applies  to  all  of  the  so-called 
charitable  institutions,  except  the  Orthopedic 
Hospital,  and  to  two  educational  institutions 
— the  School  for  the  Deaf  at  Morganton  and 
the  School  for  the  Blind  and  Deaf  at  Raleigh 

1 — provides  that  all  persons  admitted  to  the 
hospitals  for  the  insane,  Caswell  Training 
Schpol,  Jackson  Training  School.  Samarcand, 
Bast  Carolina  Training  School,  Morrison 
Training  School,  the  schools  for  the  deaf  and 
blind,  and  the  State  Sanatorium  for  Tubercu- 
losis shall  pay  the  actual  cost  of  “their  care, 
treatment,  training  and  maintenance.”  If 
the  parent  or  guardian  is  not  able  to  pay  the 
whole  cost,  he  may  be  required  to  pay  any 
! part  of  it.  Any  “patient,  pupil,  inmate  or 
the  parent,  guardian,  trustee  or  other  person 
; legally  responsible  therefor,  shall  have  the 
option  to  pay  the  same  or  to  remove  the 
patient,  pupil  or  inmate  from  such  institu- 
tion, unless  such  person  was  committed  by  a 
court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  in  which 
event  the  liability  for  the  cost  as  fixed  by 
this  act  shall  be  fixed  or  determined  and 
payment  shall  be  made  in  accordance  with 
the  terms  of  this  act.” 

3.  Boards  of  Directors  for  State  Institu- 
tions.— The  boards  of  directors  of  seventeen 
of  the  twenty-five  charitable  and  educational 
institutions  operated  by  the  State  are  abol- 
ished by  a third  act  and  provision  made  for 
the  appointment  of  new  boards,  by  the  Gov- 
ernor, for  a term  of  four  years.  In  nearly 
every  instance  the  old  boards  were  continu- 
ing boards.  Section  fourteen  of  this  act 
reads : 

“The  Governor  shall  have  the  power  to 
remove  any  member  of  any  of  the  boards  of 
the  institutions  herein  named,  by  whatsoever 
name  called,  whenever  in  his  opinion  it  is  to 
the  best  interest  of  the  State  to  remove  such 
person,  and  the  Governor  shall  not  be  re- 
( Continued  on  page  4) 


THE  NORTH  CAROLINA  CONFER- 
ENCE FOR  SOCIAL  SERVICE 
TO  MEET  IN  ASHEVILLE 


The  North  Carolina  Conference  for  Social 
Service  will  meet  in  Asheville,  July  1,  2,  and 
3.  The  general  topic  of  the  conference  will 
be  rural  life  and  rural  problems.  The  tenta- 
tive program  includes  the  following  sections : 

1.  Agricultural  Foundations  of  Rural  Life. 

2.  Social  Problems  of  Rural  Life. 

3.  Rural  Social  Agencies. 

4.  The  Negro. 

5.  The  State  Beautiful. 

Several  outstanding  figures,  within  and 
without  the  State,  will  have  places  on  the 
program,  which  promises  to  be  one  of  the 
most  interesting  of  the  always  interesting 
and  constructive  programs  of  the  conference. 
Mr.  D.  Hyden  Ramsey,  editor  of  the  Asheville 
Times , is  president  of  the  conference,  and 
Professor  Glenn  R.  Johnson,  of  North  Caro- 
lina State  College  for  Women,  Greensboro,  is 
secretary. 


PRELIMINARY  ANNOUNCEMENT 
OF  SUMMER  INSTITUTES 


The  regular  summer  institutes  of  public 
welfare  will  be  held  at  Chapel  Hill  July  20-31, 
inclusive.  The  late  date  is  selected  on  ac- 
count of  this  being  “election  year”  for  the 
superintendents.  The  election,  according  to 
law,  must  be  held  on  the  second  Monday  in 
July,  and  that  falls  on  the  13th.  This  will 
give  one  week  for  reports  of  elections  and 
approvals,  and  for  the  superintendents  to 
arrange  their  work  for  the  necessary  absence. 

The  program  has  been  considered  in  several 
conferences,  both  in  the  offices  of  the  State 
Board  and  at  Chapel  Hill.  Requests  from 
the  superintendents  themselves  have  been 
given  most  careful  consideration.  Possibly 
the  most  popular  course  given  last  year  was 
the  course  on  Social  Laws.  This  course  will 
be  given  again  this  year,  but  will  be  required 
only  of  those  who  do  not  hold  a certificate  as 
having  passed  the  course.  There  will  be 
enough  superintendents  who  did  not  attend 
last  year  to  justify  the  course. 

It  is  a great  pleasure  that  we  can  announce 
that  Dr.  E.  C.  Branson,  Dean  of  Community 
Life  in  North  Carolina,  will  be  on  our  pro- 
gram this  year.  Dr.  Branson  has  usually 
been  away  during  the  summer  institutes,  but 
(Continued  on  page  4) 


MOTHERS’  AID  FUND  REDUCED; 
REAPPORTIONMENT  TO  COUN- 
TIES NECESSARY 


Thirty  thousand  dollars  is  the  sum  now 
available  for  Mothers’  Aid  from  the  State. 
The  recent  Legislature  cut  the  appropriation 
from  fifty  thousand  to  the  present  figure. 

Under  the  old  appropriation  fifty  thousand 
dollars  was  divided  on  a population  basis 
among  the  100  counties  of  the  State — each 
county  having  the  right  to  accept  or  reject  its 
quota  at  any  time.  In  February,  1925,  sixty- 
five  counties  were  administering  the  funds. 
Twenty-six  of  them  had  been  using  their  full 
quota  each  month  for  a year  or  more,  and  had 
long  waiting  lists.  Twelve  others  were  able 
to  take  on  only  one  more  case  and  were  try- 
ing to  decide  on  the  most  eligible  among  many 
anxious  mothers.  The  remaining  twenty-five 
had  good  cases  and  were  expecting  before 
another  year  had  passed  to  be  using  all  funds 
available. 

These  sixty-five  counties  administering  the 
funds  are  among  the  most  progressive  coun- 
ties in  the  State. 

Of  the  thirty-seven  counties  not  using  their 
quotas  the  sum  total  returned  to  the  State 
Treasury  was  only  eleven  thousand  twenty- 
two  dollars  and  seventy  cents  ($11,022.70). 
In  other  words,  the  sixty-five  counties  using 
their  funds  had  $39,977.70  of  the  $50,000 
divided  among  them. 

The  appropriation  was  cut  on  the  argument 
that  since  the  State  did  not  use  all  of  its 
$50,000,  it  did  not  need  an  increase.  This 
in  the  face  of  facts  given  above.  Since  the 
Legislature  ended  two  new  counties  have  put 
on  cases  and  three  others  have  cases  pending. 

The  following  amendment  to  the  Mothers’ 
Aid  Law  was  passed : 

Section  1.  That  section  five  thousand 
sixty-seven  (h)  of  the  Consolidated  Statutes, 
volume  three,  1924,  be  and  the  same  is  hereby 
amended  by  striking  out  the  last  part  of  the 
last  sentence  of  said  section,  beginning  with 
the  word  “provided”  after  the  words  “per 
capita  basis,”  in  line  thirteen,  and  continuing 
to  the  end  of  the  section,  and  by  substituting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following : Provided,  that 

if  the  board  of  county  commissioners  of  any 
county  shall  fail  to  enter  into  an  official 
agreement  with  the  State,  on  or  before  the 
first  Monday  of  June,  1925,  or  on  or  before 
the  first  Monday  in  June  of  each  succeeding 
year,  that  they  will  meet  the  State  appor- 
( Continued  on  page  3) 
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Those  of  us  who  have  watched  the  con- 
tinual growth  of  the  State’s  eleemosynary 
institutions,  and  have  felt  a real  pride  and 
satisfaction  in  the  fact  that  the  State  was 
providing  more  and  more  facilities  to  care 
for  her  unfortunate  people,  suffered  a keen 
disappointment  when  the  Legislature  of  1925, 
for  financial  reasons,  felt  it  necessary  to  cur- 
tail the  State's  institutional  program.  This 
is  probably  only  a temporary  situation' 
Meanwhile,  would  it  not  be  advisable  to  take 
stock  in  so  far  as  the  institutional  population 
is  concerned,  and  turn  the  situation  to  good 
account  by  seeing  what  may  be  done  to  de- 
crease this  population  in  the  way  of  preven- 
tive work?  For  an  institution,  generally 
speaking,  is  an  end,  not  a means  to  an  end. 
It  cares  for  the  results  of  our  social  problems, 
and  does  not  affect  the  problem  itself.  So, 
if  institutions  for  defectives,  delinquents  and 
dependents  are  ever  to  decrease  their  intake, 
if  we  are  going  to  lessen  the  great  economic 
and  social  burdens,  caused  by  our  social  mis- 
fits, that  are  passed  on  from  generation  to 
generation,  we  must  look  back  along  the 
pathway  from  which  our  institutional  popu- 
lation has  come  and  plan  to  stop  the  proces- 
sion at  its  source.  And  if  we  look  hard 
enough  we  are  going  to  find  that  institutional 
cases  are  largely  what  may  be  termed  com- 
munity failures  because  they  are  the  results 
of  conditions  within  the  community  and  be- 
cause the  community  has  failed  to  see  its 
responsibility.  We  must  turn  our  attention- 
to  the  community  itself,  and  what  is  going 
on  within  the  community  if  we  wish  to  really 
practice  prevention. 

In  the  Progress,  from  time  to  time,  we 
plan  to  discuss  the  situation  as  it  affects  the 
population  of  various  institutions,  and  in  the 
hope  that  a better  community  consciousness 
and  a greater  sense  of  individual  responsi- 
bility will  develop.  For  while  the  community 
is  a composite  of  those  agencies  we  cherish 
most — home,  school,  church,  government — 
fhese  agencies  reflect  the  attitude,  morally 
and  intellectually,  of  the  individual  citizen. 
And  when  we,  as  individuals,  shall  have  a 
better  understanding  of  the  needs  of  child- 
hood and  use  all  these  agencies  more  intelli- 


gcnfly  for  his  good,  we  may  hope  to  have 
fewer  and  fewer  dependents,  defectives,  and 
delinquents  with  whom  to  deal. 


HARNETT  COUNTY  FIELD  DAY 


Field  days  and  county  commencements  arc 
not  new  in  North  Carolina,  but  the  active 
part  taken  in  getting  up  the  exercises  for 
field  day  in  Harnett  County  by  our  county 
superintendent,  Miss  Maine  Camp,  is  unusual 
and  unique.  Last  year  Miss  Camp’s  fame 
Went  considerably  beyond  county  lines,  be- 
cause of  the  pageant  she  presented.  This 
year,  general  athletics  composed  the  main 
feature  of  the  program,  but  in  this  Miss  Camp 
was  the  leader.  On  Friday,  April  10th,  Miss 
Camp  and  Mr.  B.  P.  Gentry,  county  superin- 
tendent of  schools,  presented  a most  effective 
program.  The  attendance  was  estimated  any- 
where between  two  and  three  thousand  and 
handling  the  crowd  is  becoming  a problem, 
so  much  so  that  the  Harnett  County  Nenvs 
suggests : “What  we  need  now  is  a place  to 
carry  on  events  both  academic  and  athletic — 
a well-planned  arena  and  auditorium  to  seat 
2,500  people.” 

There  were  literary  contests,  both  for 
grades  and  high  school,  general  exhibits,  and 
field  day  events.  A part  of  the  program  that 
deserves  mention  was  the  folk  dancing,  which 
was  most  enjoyable  and  for  which  the  first 
prize  was  Corot’s  “Dance  of  the  Nympths.” 


THE  MAILING  LIST 


The  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public 
Welfare  is  revising  its  mailing  list.  The 
board  is  eager  to  send  Public  Welfare 
Progress  and  other  publications  to  as  many 
as  possible  of  those  who  are  interested  in 
these  publications.  The  board  does  not  want 
to  print  and  distribute  its  bulletins  at  State 
expense  to  those  who  will  not  read  them. 
If  you  are  interested,  please  let  us  know.  If 
your  neighbor  would  like  to  be  on  the  mailing 
list,  ask  him  to  drop  us  a card. 


MISS  LEWIS  RESIGNS 


Nell  Battle  Lewis  resigned  as  head  of  the 
Bureau  of  Education  and  Publicity  of  the 
State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare 
in  February  of  this  year.  Miss  Lewis  has 
been  with  the  State  Board  since  September, 
1922,  and  during  that  time  has  edited  the 
monthly  “Progress,”  several  special  bulletins, 
and  written  a number  of  newspaper  articles 
about  various  phases  of  the  public  welfare 
work.  Under  Miss  Lewis’  direction  the  work 
of  the  bureau  has  grown  in  importance  and 
popularity.  Requests  for  bulletins  and  in- 
formation about  the  work  of  the  board  come 
from  practically  every  state  in  the  Union 
and  foreign  countries.  The  State  Board 
accepted  Miss  Lewis’  resignation  with  sin- 
cere regret  and  deep  appreciation  of  the  fine 
service  she  gave  the  board.  Her  successor 
has  not  been  appointed. 


THE  BUREAU  OF  WORK  AMONG 
NEGROES 


During  the  first  four  month's  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Bureau  of  Work  Among  Negroes 
the  director,  who  is  paid  from  the  Rockefeller 
fund,  has  devoted  his  time  first  to  the  demon- 
stration counties,  and  largely  to  Wake 
County.  Here  he  has  organized  a county 
welfare  committee  of  negroes,  and  a town- 
ship committee  in  every  township.  He  has 
laid  plans  for  raising  .$1,500  among  the 
negroes  to  employ  a county  negro  worker, 
has  secured  subscriptions  for  this  purpose  to 
the  amount  of  $1,400,  about  $1,000  of  which 
has  been  paid  into  the  hands  of  Mrs.  T.  W. 
Bickett,  county  superintendent  of  public  wel- 
fare. Some  work  in  the  organization  of  the 
negroes  has  been  done  in  Chatham.  The 
director  has  aided  in  a survey  of  the  social 
agencies  in  a city  of  the  State,  has  made  a 
brief  survey  of  conditions  among  negroes  in 
several  counties,  has  spoken  before  the  Tri- 
State  Inter-Racial  Committee  meeting  at 
Greensboro ; the  Older  Bbys’  Conference  of 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Greensboro ; Spring  Confer- 
ence of  the  Association  for  the  Study  of 
Negro  Life  and  History,  Durham;  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Inter-Racial  Committee  at  Atlanta  ; 
at  several  school  commencements.  He  has 
acted  as  assistant  to  the  county  superintend- 
ent of  public  welfare  of  Wake  County  in 
school  attendance,  probation,  and  general  wel- 
fare work  among  the  negroes.  He  has  made 
various  investigations  for  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  and  Public  Welfare.  The  bureau  is 
abundantly  justifying  the  faith  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Public  Welfare  in  securing  its 
establishment. 


PAROLED  PRISONERS 


Among  the  duties  imposed  by  law  upon  the 
county  superintendent  of  public  welfare  are 
the  following : 

“To  have  oversight  of  prisoners  in  the 
county  on  parole  from  penitentiaries,  reforma- 
tories, and  all  parole  prisoners  in  the  county.” 
“To  have  oversight  of  all  prisoners  in  the 
county  on  probation.” 

Occasionally  this  law  has  been  recognized 
by  a Superior  Court  judge,  and  occasionally 
a prisoner  has  been  paroled  to  the  supervision 
of  the  county  superintendent  of  public  wel- 
fare. But,  generally,  the  law  has  been  ig- 
nored. Recently  Governor  McLean  has  been 
paroling  a number  of  prisoners  under  the 
supervision  of  the  county  superintendents, 
and  he  plans  to  organize  the  work  of  the 
supervision  of  paroled  prisoners  more  fully 
in  the  future. 


AN  EXPLANATION 


Because  of  the  resignation  of  Miss  Lewis, 
Public  Welfare  Progress  has  not  appeared 
since  January.  It  may  be  expected  regularly 
in  the  future. 
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PROGRESS  OF  THE  ROCKE- 
FELLER DEMONSTRATION 


With  the  organization  completed  and  the 
workers  actually  in  the  field  in  Cherokee 
County,  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and 
Public  Welfare  can  announce  that  the  “Four- 
County  Demonstration”  is  functioning  in  all 
four  counties,  viz.,  Wake,  Chatham,  Orange, 
and  Cherokee. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  it  was  at  a meeting 
of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Laura 
Spelman  Rockefeller  Memorial  held  in  New 
York  City,  August  16,  1924,  that  resolutions 
were  passed  appropriating  $10,000  a year 
for  three  years  to  the  State  Board  of  Chari- 
ties and  Public  Welfare,  and  a like  amount 
to  the  School  of  Public  Welfare,  $60,000  in 
all,  to  be  used  jointly  in  demonstration  work 
in  four  counties  in  the  State. 

Apparently  the  work  has  progressed  slowly, 
but  more  has  been  done  than  appears  on  the 
surface.  Miss  Lily  E.  Mitchell,  supervisor  of 
case-work  for  the  demonstration,  spent  about 
five  months  in  the  Wake  County  office  arrang- 
ing office  records  and  installing  a complete 
and  workable  filing  system.  She  also  super- 
vised all  case-work,  including  the  field  work 
of  a class  in  the  School  of  Public  Welfare  at 
the  University  during  the  winter  quarter. 
This  class  did  field  work  in  Wake  County. 

Mr.  H.  D.  Farrell  has  been  employed  as 
probation  officer  for  boys  in  Wake  County. 
Mr.  Farrell  has  been  doing  part-time  work, 
as  he  is  taking  his  degree  at  the  University 
this  year.  After  the  commencement  in  June, 
he  will  be  on  full  time. 

The  work  in  Wake  County  is  under  the 
general  direction  of  Mrs.  T.  W.  Bickett,  who 
is  the  superintendent  of  public  welfare  for 
the  county. 

Lieut.  Lawrence  A.  Oxley,  Director  Bureau 
for  Work  Among  Negroes,  is  working  under 
the  memorial  fund.  Lieutenant  Oxley  has 
been  doing  rather  intensive  work  in  Wake 
County,  but  has  found  time  to  make  several 
surveys  of  negro  conditions  in  various  sec- 
tions of  the  State  which  show  his  ability  as 
a social  worker.  He  will  not  confine  his  work 
to  the  “four  counties.” 

Miss  Anne  Ruth  Medcalf,  who  is  taking 
graduate  work  in  the  School  of  Public  Wel- 
fare, has  been  chosen  temporarily  as  super- 
intendent of  public  welfare  for  Cherokee 
County.  Miss  Medcalf  has  had  considerable 
experience  in  rural  mountain  problems,  and 
the  State  Board  is  fortunate  in  securing  her. 
Miss  Mitchell  is  now  in  Cherokee  assisting 
Miss  Medcalf  in  planning  and  starting  the 
work. 

The  work  in  Orange  and  Chatham  has  not 
progressed  to  the  point  of  appointing  a full- 
time superintendent.  Mr.  George  H.  Lawrence, 
who  is  doing  some  work  in  the  School  of 
Public  Welfare,  is  doing  welfare  work  in  the 
two  counties.  It  is  expected  that  full-time 
work  in  these  two  counties  will  soon  begin 
by  a cooperative  agreement  between  the  State 


Board,  the  School  of  Public  Welfare,  and  the 
county  officials. 

At  the  University  the  fund  is  maintaining 
an  office  secretary,  who  is  trained  in  the 
making  and  filing  of  records.  This  office 
will  be  of  much  use  and  benefit  to  the  super- 
intendents attending  the  summer  institutes 
and  to  students  in  the  School  of  Public  Wel- 
fare. A filing  clerk  is  also  employed  in  the 
office  of  the  State  Board. 


MOTHERS’  AID  FUND  REDUCED;  RE  AP- 
PORTIONMENT TO  COUNTIES  NECES- 
SARY. 

(Continued  from  page  1) 

tionment  for  Mothers’  Aid  in  such  county  for 
the  ensuing  fiscal  year,  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  act,  then  the  amount  ap- 
portioned to  that  county  shall  revert  to  the 
general  Mothers’  Aid  fund  and  be  available 
for  apportionment  to  the  counties  complying 
with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  on  the  basis 
of  the  population  of  those  counties. 

Sec.  2.  That  all  laws  and  clauses  of  laws 
in  conflict  with  this  act  be  and  the  same  are 
hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  3.  That  this  act  shall  be  in  force 
from  and  after  its  ratification. 

Copies  of  this  amendment  and  form  agree- 
ment were  mailed  to  chairmen  of  boards  of 
county  commissioners  on  April  18th. 

If  only  the  sixty-five  now  active  counties 
agree  to  continue  the  work  for  next  year, 
then  $30,000  will  have  to  be  divided  among 
them,  instead  of  the  $39,977.30  they  had  last 
year.  That  will  mean  a reduction  in  every 
county,  and  in  counties  using  their  full  quotas 
already,  the  actual  cutting  off  of  good  moth- 
ers and  dependent  children.  If  more  than 
sixty-five  counties  sign  the  agreement,  then 
the  division  will  be  longer  and  the  cut  greater. 

At  present  294  mothers  and  approximately 
twelve  hundred  children  have  profited  by  the 
Mothers’  Aid  fund.  Profited  not  in  theory, 
but  in  better  nourishment,  pounds  and  inches 
gained ; better  health,  diseased  tonsils  and 
adenoids  removed,  glasses  fitted,  teeth  at- 
tended to,  venereal  treatment  given ; better 
training  by  mother  because  of  relief  from 
financial  worry,  and  better  school  attendance 
because  of  better  health,  food,  clothes,  and 
home  encouragement.  How  many  of  these 
mothers  and  children  will  have  to  come  off 
the  list  cannot  be  figured  out  until  after  the 
first  Monday  in  June,  when  all  agreements 
must  be  in. 


POOR  RELIEF  BULLETIN 


The  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public 
Welfare  has  recently  issued  a bulletin  on 
poor  relief  in  North  Carolina.  This  bulletin 
has  been  mailed  to  county  superintendents  of 
public  welfare,  county  commissioners,  and  a 
few  others.  The  number  printed  is  small.' 
The  board  desires  to  send  the  bulletin  to 
those  who  are  interested.  A postal  card  will 
bring  a copy. 


FIELD  NOTES 

(Bureau  of  County  Organization) 

By  S.  E.  Leonakd,  Director 


Reports  coming  to  this  office  are  to  the 
effect  that  Ashe  County  will  soon  elect  a 
welfare  officer.  We  hope  the  reports  are  true. 
Ashe  County  has  one  of  the  most  active 
county  boards  of  public  welfare  in  the  State. 


Alvah  Hamilton,  superintendent  of  public 
welfare,  Carteret  County,  was  a representa- 
tive in  the  recent  Legislature. 


Cherokee  County  is  organized  for  public 
welfare  work  with  assistance  from  the  Rocke- 
feller Demonstration  Fund.  Miss  Anne  Ruth 
Medcalf  is  superintendent.  Cherokee,  it  must 
be  stated,  is  bearing  a considerable  part  of 
the  expense  of  the  department. 


Franklin  and  Yance  counties  had  anti- 
beggar laws  passed  at  the  last  General  As- 
sembly. Guilford  County  has  had  the  law 
for  two  years  and  likes  it.  Perhaps  there 
will  be  pressure  enough  two  years  hence  to 
make  the  law  State-wide,  as  it  should  be. 


Mr.  W.  E.  Young  has  been  elected  city 
commissioner  of  public  welfare  for  the  city 
of  Greensboro. 


The  annual  pageant  and  field  day  of  ath- 
letic and  recreational  activities  was  held  in 
Harnett  County  on  April  10th.  Miss  Marne 
Camp  is  the  outstanding  superintendent  in 
the  State  when  it  comes  to  practical  recrea- 
tion. She  is  on  the  program  to  “show  us 
how  she  does  it”  at  the  summer  institutes  at 
Chapel  Hill. 


Miss  Celeste  Henkel,  a member  of  the 
county  board  of  charities  and  public  welfare 
for  Iredell  County,  has  been  elected  county 
superintendent  of  schools  for  her  county. 


A special  bill  at  the'  last  Legislature  gave 
Polk  County  a welfare  officer.  He  is  Rev. 
Ira  C.  Swanman,  an  Episcopal  minister,  doing 
home  mission  work  in  the  county.  Mr. 
Swanman  will  do  part-time  work. 


Mrs.  Mary  O.  Linton,  the  popular  super- 
intendent of  Rowan  County,  has  been  in  the 
hospital  for  treatment  for  several  weeks. 
Late  reports  state  that  her  health  is  much 
improved  and  that  she  will  soon  be  in  her 
office  again. 
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this  summer  he  will  be  available  and  will 
cbrtainly  be  used. 

Dr.  Howard  W.  Odum,  Director  of  the 
School  of  Public  Welfare,  states  that  his 
work  will  be  so  arranged  that  he  can  give 
practically  liis  entire  time  to  the  institutes. 
Dr.  Odum  is  such  a busy  man  that  it  is  hard 
for  him  to  find  time  to  take  on  extra  work. 

Mrs.  Caroline  Goforth  Hogue,  until  Decem- 
ber, 1924,  chief  probation  officer  and  judge  of 
girls’  cases  in  Judge  Ben  Lindsey’s  court, 
Denver,  will  lecture  and  conduct  round  tables 
for  one  week  during  the  institutes.  Mrs. 
Hogue  is  a native  of  Caldwell  County,  North 
Carolina,  a graduate  of  North  Carolina  Col- 
lege for  Women,  also  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina.  She  spent  a year  in  social 
work  and  study  in  New  York  and  a summer 
studying  labor  conditions  among  women  in 
England. 

Miss  Lily  E.  Mitchell,  Supervisor  of  Case- 
Work  under  the  Rockefeller  Fund,  will  give 
special  lectures  on  case-work,  with  emphasis 
on  the  writing  of  case  records,  filing,  etc. 

Dr,  E.  S.  Kroeger,  Professor  of  Sociology, 
Vanderbilt  University,  will  give  a course  of 
lectures  on  Social  Pathology,  the  exact  nature 
of  which  has  not  been  determined. 

An  effort  is  being  made  to  get  an  outstand- 
ing man  in  the  field  of  child-placing,  but 
definite  announcement  cannot  be  made  at 
this  time. 

Dr.  Odum  is  working  on  a plan  for  practi- 
cal recreation  for  those  attending  the  insti- 
tutes. This  will  not  only  add  to  the  pleasure 
and  interest  of  the  superintendents,  but  will 
be  useful  in  community  organization  back 
home. 

Reaction  of  Superintendents 

Immediately  following  the  two-weeks  insti- 
tutes last  year,  a questionnaire  was  sent  to 
every  person  attending  the  institutes  asking 
for  certain  information  for  the  purpose  of 
helping  with  the  program  for  1925.  There 
were  three  questions  asked : “What  part  of 
the  program  did  you  like  best?”  “What  part 
did  you  like  least?”  “What  changes  would 
you  like  to  see  made  in  next  year’s  program?” 
(Please  remember  that  these  are  the  super- 
intendents themselves  spaking.) 

To  the  question,  “What  part  of  the  program 
did  you  like  best?”  the  three  highest  votes 
were  given  to  Dr.  Carstens,  Mr.  Brown,  and 
Dr.  Crane.  There  were  three  votes  for  the 
so-called  “round-table”  under  this  head. 

Under  the  heading,  “What  part  did  you  like 
least?”  we  have  four  answers  simply  “Round- 
table discussions.”  The  following  answers 
relate  to  the  same  thing,  but  the  answers  are 
so  significant  that  we  are  passing  them  on : 
“Too  much  talking  by  inexperienced  workers 
at  discussion  groups” ; “Too  much  detail  In 
cases  taken  up  by  superintendents” ; “Duties 
of  superintendents  stressed  too  much” ; “The 
persistence  of  some  superintendents  to  argue 


extensively  on  matters  of  little  significance”; 
“The  discussion  of  unimportant  subjects”; 
“Too  much  time  on  purely  local  problems”; 
“Discussion  of  superintendents  in  which  we 
wasted  time  by  long-drawn-out  remarks  not 
related  to  subjects  at  hand”;  “Too  much 
waste  of  lecture  time  with  remarks  and 
opinions  of  superintendents” ; “The  tireless, 
useless  questioning.” 

Under  the  topic  “Suggestions  for  next 
year”  we  have  : “Shorter  institutes”  ; “Three 
weeks  instead  of  two”;  “Shorten  the  two- 
hour  periods” ; “Two-weeks  course  in  child 
welfare  instead  of  one” ; “More  recreation” ; 
“A  course  in  recreation” ; “Something  practi- 
cal for  use  in  recreational  work  in  the  coun- 
ties” ; “Another  good  lecture” ; “More  time 
for  public  welfare  law  and  less  time  for 
round  table” ; “A  course  in  child  psychology 
with  text-book” ; “More  instruction  in  record- 
keeping” ; “Concrete  methods  of  organizing  a 
community” ; “Have  a text-book” ; “Almost 
force  every  superintendent  to  attend” ; “Dem- 
onstration of  case-work  and  probation  by 
recognized  specialists  in  the  respective  fields”  ; 
“Smaller  groups,  including  only  those  inter- 
ested in  the  topics  under  discussion” ; “Each 
superintendent  submit  in  advance  problem  or 
problems  that  trouble  him  most,  these  to  be 
worked  into  round  table.” 

It  is  evident  from  the  verdict  rendered 
above  by  the  superintendents  themselves  that 
“round  tables,”  as  they  have  been  conducted, 
must  go.  They  are,  however,  too  important 
to  abolish  and  we  think  the  superintendents 
who  are  really  indicting  themselves  have 
made  some  most  helpful  suggestions.  From 
the  round-table  standpoint  the  last  two  sug- 
gestions above  are  fine  and  practical.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  the  State  Board  is  thankful 
for  the  criticism  and  suggestions,  and  will 
do  all  in  its  power  to  produce  a program 
that  will  be  practical,  beneficial,  and  enjoy- 
able. 
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quired  to  give  any  reason  for  such  removal.” 

The  institutions  not  included  in  this  act 
are  the  University,  State  College  for  Women, 
State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Engineering, 
Appalachian  Normal  School,  the  Cullowhee 
Normal,  the  Orthopedic  Hospital,  the  Sol- 
diers’ Home,  and  the  Home  for  Confederate 
Women. 

4.  Mothers'  Aid. — The  appropriation  for 
Mothers’  Aid  was  reduced  from  $50,000  to 
$30,000.  A supplementary  act  provides  that 
whenever  any  county  elects  not  to  administer 
Mothers’  Aid,  the  quota  of  that  county  shall 
be  reapportioned  among  the  counties  taking 
advantage  of  the  act. 

5.  The  State  Prison. — The  whole  law  in 
regard  to  the  State  Prison  was  rewritten. 
The  most  important  new  provisions  are: 

(1)  The  prison  is  placed  upon  an  appro- 
priation basis. 


(2)  The  payment  to  prisoners  of  a small 

wage,  ranging  from  five  to  fifteen  cents  per 
day,  is  discontinued.  The  following  provision 
is  made  in  lieu  thereof:  “The  board  of 

directors  of  the  State  Prison  Department,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  and  approval 
of  the  Governor,  and  the  Commissioner  of 
Public  Welfare,  may  make  such  regulations 
and  pay  such  sums  to  prisoners  at  the  expira- 
tion of  their  sentence  as  may  in  their  judg- 
ment adequately  aid  such  prisoners  in  secur- 
ing employment  and  in  defraying  their  ex- 
penses  to  the  place  of  such  employment 
within  this  State,  or  to  the  place  from  which 
said  prisoners  were  sent  to  the  State  Prison, 
having  due  regard  to  article  eleven,  section 
eleven,  of  the  Constitution,  that  all  penal  and 
charitable  institutions  shall  be  made  as 
nearly  self-supporting  as  is  consistent  with 
the  purposes  of  their  creation.” 

(3)  “That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare  to 
exercise  a supervision  over  the  State  Prison 
Department,  as  contemplated  by  the  Constitu- 
tion, under  proper  rules  and  regulations ; and 
that  the  rules  and  regulations  be  prescribed 
by  the  Governor.” 

6.  Pardon  and  Parole. — The  law  providing 
for  an  advisory  board  of  parole  was  repealed, 
and  a law  enacted  creating  a Commissioner 
of  Pardons  appointed  by  the  Governor,  whose 
duty  it  shall  be  “to  assist  the  Governor  in 
connection  with  applications  for  pardons,  com- 
mutations and  reprieves.” 

7.  Abandonment. — The  law  as  to  the  aban- 
donment of  children  by  their  father  was 
amended  by  adding  the  following : “Provided, 
that  the  abandonment  of  children  by  their 
father  shall  constitute  a continuing  offense 
and  shall  not  be  barred  by  any  statute  of 
limitations  until  the  youngest  living  child 
shall  arrive  at  the  age  of  eighteen  years.” 

8.  Confederate  Pensioners. — It  is  made  un- 
lawful for  any  clerk  of  the  Superior  Court, 
notary  public,  or  magistrate  to  charge  a 
Confederate  pensioner  for  taking  acknowledg- 
ments in  connection  with  pension  papers. 

9.  Protection  of  School  Children. — “No  per- 
son operating  any  motor  vehicle  on  the  public 
roads  shall  pass,  or  attempt  to  pass,  any 
public  school  bus  while  the  same  is  standing 
on  said  public  road  taking  on  or  putting  off 
school  children,  without  first  bringing  said 
motor  vehicle  to  a full  stop  at  a distance  not 
less  than  fifty  feet  from  the  said  school  bus.” 

These,  so  far  as  Public  Welfare  Progress 
has  been  able  to  ascertain,  are  the  more 
important  of  the  acts  of  the  recent  Legisla- 
ture pertaining  to  public  welfare. 


CHAPLAIN  FOR  STATE  PRISON 


Rev.  W.  S.  Sliacklett  has  been  appointed 
chaplain  of  the  State  Prison  by  Governor 
McLean.  The  new  chaplain  for  several 
months  has  been  engaged  in  missionary  work 
in  Alamance  County. 
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INSPECTION  OF  PRISON 
CAMPS  MORE  FREQUENT 


New  Arrangement  for  Inspector  to 
Represent  State  Boards  of  Public 
Welfare  and  Health 


Arrangements  were  perfected  recently  for 
frequent  and  thorough  inspections  of  all  State 
and  county  prison  camps  in  North  Carolina, 
with  a single  inspection  service  filling  the 
legal  requirements  placed  upon  both  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare  and 
the  State  Board  of  Health,  with  the  investi- 
gations conducted  by  the  Board  of  Public 
Welfare. 

The  announcement  followed  a conference  in 
which  Governor  A.  W.  McLean,  Mrs.  Kate 
Burr  Johnson,  Commissioner  of  Public  Wel- 
fare, and  Dr.  G.  M.  Cooper,  acting  State 
Health  Officer,  participated.  It  was  agreed 
at  the  conference  that  a sanitary  expert 
should  be  loaned  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare 
by  the  Board  of  Health. 

Under  the  statutes  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  and  Public  Welfare  is  charged  with 
general  supervision  of  all  prison  camps,  while 
the  State  Board  of  Health  is  required  to 
make  sanitary  inspections.  Heretofore,  these 
inspections  have  been  made  about  once  or 
twice  a year.  Under  the  joint  system  just 
worked  out,  each  camp  will  be  inspected 
more  frequently. 

Attention  of  the  people  of  the  State  has 
been  called  sharply  to  the  conditions  of 
county  chain-gangs  by  the  recent  occurrence 
in  Edgecombe  County,  where  a Negro  pris- 
oner was  beaten  to  death  and  two  guards 
sent  to  prison  for  20  years  each  with  others 
indicted  and  to  be  tried  later. 

The  new  joint  inspections  will  be  made  by 
L.  G.  Whitley,  chief  of  the  sanitary  inspection 
service  of  the  Board  of  Health  and  who  has 
been  with  the  department  for  over  five  years. 
His  salary  and  expenses  will  be  borne  jointly 
by  the  two  departments  and  he  will  be  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Board  of  Public  Wel- 
fare and  will  continue  to  make  sanitary 
inspections  along  with  his  new  duties. 

Governor  McLean,  Mrs.  Johnson,  and  Dr. 
Cooper  have  all  expressed  confidence  that 
the  new  plan  will  make  for  efficiency  and 
economy  and  will  result  in  more  frequent  and 
satisfactory  inspections  than  either  depart- 
ment has  been  able  to  make  separately. 


NEW  MEMBERS  OF  THE  BOARD 
APPOINTED  BY  GOV.  McLEAN 


Mrs.  H.  F.  Seawell,  Mrs.  J.  A.  Brown  and 
the  Rev.  C.  H.  Durham  Will  Help 
to  Direct  Work 


Three  new  members  of  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  and  Public  Welfare,  Mrs.  H.  F. 
Seawell  of  Carthage,  Mrs.  J.  A.  Brown  of 
Chadbourn,  and  the  Rev.  C.  II.  Durham  of 
Lumberton,  have  been  appointed  by  Governor 
McLean  to  succeed  Mrs.  T.  W.  Lingle  of 
Davidson,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Pless  of  Marion,  and 
the  Rev.  M.  L.  Ivesler  of  Thomasville,  whose 
terms  expired  this  year.  These  latter  were 
all  appointed  by  Governor  Bickett  and  had 
served  six  years  or  more.  All  of  them  were 
sincerely  and  unselfishly  interested  in  the 
work  of  the  Board  and  generously  gave  their 
time  and  energies  to  promote  its  work.  Mrs. 
Lingle  acted  as  secretary  of  the  Board. 

In  the  appointment  of  their  successors, 
Governor  McLean  has  selected  three  of  the 
State’s  finest  citizens.  Both  Mrs.  Seawell 
and  Mrs.  Brown  are  prominent  in  church  and 
club  work  in  their  respective  communities 
and  in  the  State  at  large.  Mrs.  Brown  has 
been  on  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  North 
Carolina  College  for  Women,  and  Mrs.  Sea- 
well an  officer  in  the  N.  C.  League  of  Women 
Voters.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Durham  is  one  of  the 
most  honored  and  beloved  ministers  in  the 
State,  and  has  served  as  president  of  the 
Baptist  State  Convention.  Their  appoint- 
ment assures  to  the  State  Board  of  Public 
Welfare  benefits  from  their  ability  and  ex- 
perience. 


MISS  CAMP  JOINS  STAFF  OF 
BOARD  OF  PUBLIC  WELFARE 


The  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public 
Welfare  announces  the  appointment  of  Miss 
Marne  Camp,  Superintendent  of  Public  Wel- 
fare for  Harnett  County,  as  a member  of  the 
staff  of  the  State  Board.  Miss  Camp  will 
succeed  Mr.  S.  E.  Leonard,  who  is  to  be  the 
Superintendent  of  the  Eastern  Carolina 
Training  School,  and  will  come  with  the 
State  Board  July  first.  Miss  Camp  will  not 
be  located  in  Raleigh  until  after  the  middle 
of  August,  as  she  goes  to  the  New  York 
School  of  Social  Work  for  six  weeks  special 
training.  Miss  Camp’s  work  with  the  State 
Board  will  be  along  the  line  of  county  or- 
( Continued  on  page  2) 


FORTY-SEVEN  MOTHERS 
NO  LONGER  ARE  AIDED 


Decrease  in  Appropriation  Cuts  Down 
Mothers’  Aid  Almost  Half  While 
Applications  Pour  In 


Forty-seven  cases  of  Mothers’  Aid  will  have 
to  be  dropped  from  the  list  because  of  the 
cut  made  by  the  General  Assembly  of  1925 
and  the  Budget  Commission  in  the  State 
appropriation  for  this  purpose,  according  to 
Miss  Emeth  Tuttle,  Director  of  Mothers’  Aid 
for  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public 
Welfare.  The  appropriation  available  for 
the  current  biennial  period  is  approximately 
$28,500,  as  against  $50,000  for  1922-24,  a 
decrease  of  forty-three  per  cent.  Thirty-two 
counties  will  be  forced  to  discontinue  cases 
in  order  to  come  within  their  new  quotas. 

As  a result  of  the  cut  the  most  progressive 
counties  that  have  made  good  use  of  the 
State  appropriation  in  the  past  are  set  back, 
while  applications  for  Mothers’  Aid  come  in 
constantly.  Six  applications  for  this  help 
were  received  in  one  day  recently  by  the 
State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare, 
five  of  the  applications  from  counties  that 
not  only  cannot  take  on  any  more  cases,  but 
that  will  have  to  dismiss  some  they  have. 

It  is  hoped,  however,  that  since  fifty-one 
counties  are  able  to  take  on  new  cases,  the 
actual  number  of  cases  in  the  State  receiving 
Mothers’  Aid  may  be  kept  approximately  the 
same  during  the  present  biennial  period  as 
during  the  last,  though  the  distribution  will 
be  different.  The  misfortune  the  cut  lias 
brought  about  affects  the  women  who  have 
been  receiving  this  aid  and  have  adapted 
their  lives  accordingly,  but  who  will  be  denied 
further  assistance  in  the  counties  that  have 
decreased  their  number  of  cases  to  fit  their 
decreased  quotas.  These  women  are  not 
helped  by  the  possibility  of  other  counties 
taking  on  new  cases,  but  in  numerous  in- 
stances will  have  to  break  up  their  homes 
which  Mothers’  Aid  has  kept  together  and 
send  their  children  to  institutions,  already 
crowded,  unless  assistance  equivalent  to  the 
State  aid  they  have  lost  is  in  some  way 
provided. 

The  situation  is  helped  somewhat  by  the 
amendment  to  the  Mothers’  Aid  law  passed 
by  the  General  Assembly  of  1925,  whereby 
the  allotment  of  counties  not  taking  advan- 
( Continued  on  page  2) 
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DR.  M’NAIRY  RESIGNS 


After  eleven  years  of  devoted  service  to  the 
State  as  superintendent  of  the  Caswell  Train- 
ing School  for  Mental  Defectives,  Dr.  C. 
Banks  McNairy  was  recently  requested  to 
resign  by  the  new  board  of  directors  of  the 
institution  appointed  by  Governor  McLean. 
Friction  in  the  administration  of  the  school 
was  given  as  the  reason  for  his  dismissal. 
Dr.  McNairy  is  succeeded  as  superintendent 
by  Dr.  W.  H.  Dixon,  of  Ayden.  The  resigna- 
tion of  Dr.  W.  A.  Newbold,  psychiatrist  at 
Caswell,  was  also  requested  by  the  new  board 
of  directors. 

No  superintendent  of  a charitable  institu- 
tion in  North  Carolina  has  cooperated  more 
fully  or  more  heartily  with  the  State  Board 
of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare,  which  has 
the  supervision  of  these  institutions,  than  has 
Dr.  McNairy.  He  was  wholly  devoted  to  the 
work  of  caring  for  the  State’s  mental  defec- 
tives and  gave  to  it  the  best  efforts  of  his 
life.  The  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare  regrets  that  his  dismissal  was 
considered  necessary,  thanks  him  for  his  loyal 
service  to  North  Carolina’s  unfortunates,  and 
extends  to  him  its  best  wishes  for  his  health 
and  prosperity. 


FLOGGING  ILLEGAL 


Flogging  of  prisoners  is  illegal  in  North 
Carolina  county  prison  camps,  in  the  opinion 
of  .Judge  N.  A.  Sinclair,  expressed  recently 
in  a letter  to  the  press.  According  to  Judge 
Sinclair,  no  permission  for  flogging  in  county 
camps  is  given  in  the  North  Carolina  law. 
The  authorities,  of  these  camps  are  empow- 
ered to  make  such  regulations  as  may  be 
“necessary”  for  the  discipline  of  prisoners. 
Flogging,  Judge  Sinclair  holds,  is  not  neces- 
sary. This  opinion  of  Judge  Sinclair  is  simi- 
lar to  one  on  the  same  subject  written  by 
the  late  Chief  Justice  Walter  Clark. 


SUMMER  INSTITUTES 


In  the  last  issue  of  Public  Welfare 
Progress  preliminary  announcements  were 
made  concerning  I he  Summer  Institutes  of 
Public  Welfare  to  be  held  at  Chapel  Hill, 
according  to  regular  custom,  the  last  two 
weeks  of  July.  The  State  Board  of  Charities 
and  Public  Welfare  is  glad  to  announce  fur- 
ther that  Dr.  R.  R.  Reeder,  director  of  the 
Marsh  Foundation  School  at  Van  Wert,  Ohio, 
has  agreed  to  lecture  during  the  first  week  of 
(he  Institutes. 

Dr.  Reeder  is  one  of  the  foremost  authori- 
ties on  child-care  both  in  this  country  and 
abroad.  For  twenty  years  he  was  superin- 
tendent of  the  New  York  Orphanage  at 
Hastings-on-the-Hudson.  He  was  formerly  a 
member  of  the  faculty  of  Teachers’  College, 
Columbia  University.  The  Serbian  Child 
Welfare  Association  of  America  sent  him  as 
commissioner  to  Serbia,  where  he  provided 
home  care  for  200,000  orphans. 

Dr.  Reeder  is  the  father  of  Miss  Grace 
Reeder,  who  will  be  pleasantly  remembered 
in  North  Carolina  as  having  lectured  at  the 
institutes  in  1921,  and  who  spent  several 
months  in  this  State  making  a detailed  study 
of  about  200  children  in  institutions  and 
homes. 


PASQUOTANK’S  GOOD  WORK 


A recent  issue  of  The  Elisabeth  City  Inde- 
pendent carried  a three-column  front-page 
story  of  the  work  of  the  efficient  Superintend- 
ent of  Public  Welfare  for  Pasquotank  County, 
Mrs.  Anna  B.  Lewis.  On  the  front  page 
there  were  also  two  double-column  pictures 
of  children  at  the  county  detention  home  and 
a statement  of  the  needs  of  the  institution. 
The  home  is  now  rented,  but  the  General 
Assembly  of  1925  passed  an  act  empowering 
the  county  commissioners  to  provide  the 
money  for  its  purchase.  The  Pasquotank 
County  Board  of  Public  Welfare  is  now  ask- 
ing that  the  home  be  bought. 

The  story  in  The  Independent  contains  the 
actual  records  of  several  cases  that  Mrs. 
Lewis  has  handled  and  makes  a strong  appeal 
for  assistance  in  the  work.  More  workers 
are  needed,  more  money  is  needed.  It  is  the 
same  cry  in  every  county  where  public  wel- 
fare work  is  well  done.  Mrs.  Lewis  did  an 
outstanding  piece  of  work  a few  years  ago 
with  undernourished  children,  both  in  and 
out  of  schools,  and  last  year  by  bringing  about 
the  apprehension  and  conviction  of  a pervert 
who  was  contaminating  the  morals  of  the 
children  in  the  town.  For  the  past  year  she 
has  engineered  and  set  up  a detention  home 
that  she  will  describe  to  the  other  county 
superintendents  of  public  welfare  at  the 
Institutes  at  Chapel  Hill  this  summer. 


MISS  CAMP  JOINS  STAFF  OF 
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ganization.  While  away  this  summer  she 
will  have  an  opportunity  lo  study  several 
counties  in  other  States  where  unusual  and 
satisfactory  plans  of  county  organization  for 
welfare  work  have  been  carried  out. 

Miss  Camp  is  a native  of  Rutherford 
County.  She  was  educated  at  the  North 
Carolina  College  for  Women,  George  Wash- 
ington University,  and  the  University  of 
North  Carolina.  She  has  specialized  in  com- 
munity service  and  recreational  work.  As 
Superintendent  of  Public  Welfare  for  Har- 
nett County  she  has  done  a remarkable  piece 
of  recreational  work.  The  county-wide  sings 
for  which  Miss  Camp  was  largely  responsible 
were  pronounced  by  Roy  L.  Hoffminister  of 
Baltimore,  who  led  the  congregational  sing- 
ing when  five  thousand  Harnett  County  folks 
gathered  in  an  all  all-day  song  feste,  as  being 
“the  most  unique  piece  of  work  of  its  kind 
in  Eastern  United  States.”  In  the  planning 
and  promotion  of  these  sings.  Miss  Camp 
displayed  ability  to  organize,  tact  and  re- 
sourcefulness to  a great  degree.  This,  added 
to  her  four  years  experience  as  county  wel- 
fare officer  when  she  had  to  perform  all  the 
duties  of  the  office,  gives  her  peculiar  fitness 
to  do  the  county  organization  for  the  State 
Board. 


FORTY-SEVEN  MOTHERS 

NO  LONGER  ARE  AIDED 
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tage  of  the  aid  will  revert  at  the  end  of  the 
year  to  the  Mothers’  Aid  fund  for  distribu- 
tion instead  of,  as  heretofore,  to  the  State 
Treasury,  where  it  could  not  be  used.  At 
present  seventy-six  counties  have  signed 
agreement  to  make  use  of  the  fund. 

During  the  two  years  that  the  State  ap- 
propriation for  Mothers’  Aid  has  been  avail- 
able, 308  cases  have  been  helped.  There  are 
now  about  250  active  cases  involving  approxi- 
mately 1,000  children.  Sixty  cases  have  been 
removed  from  the  list  for  various  causes 
other  than  the  decrease  in  appropriation : 16 
women  remarried;  7 became  self-supporting; 
3 died ; 3 deserting  husbands  returned  to 
their  families ; 4 husbands  came  home  from 
the  chain-gang;  2 returned  from  hospitals 
for  the  insane ; 2 cases  were  removed  because 
the  State  aid  was  insufficient  to  keep  the 
family  together,  and  even  with  such  assist- 
ance the  mother  was  forced  to  put  her  chil- 
dren in  institutions ; 8 cases  were  checked  off 
because  two  counties  refused  to  continue 
their  share  of  the  aid ; 2 were  discontinued 
because  the  mothers  moved  to  other  coun- 
ties ; 1 mother  moved  out  of  the  State ; 1 
secured  a Government,  pension  larger  than 
her  allotment  of  Mothers’  Aid ; 1 case  was 
transferred  to  the  Thomasville  Orphanage 
Mothers’  Aid  list ; 10  women  proved  not  to  be 
good  managers  or  were  adjudged  unfit  to  rear 
their  children. 


PUBLIC  WELFARE  PROGRESS 


CAPITAL  PUNISHMENT?  NO! 

Minister  Says  Death  Penalty  Utterly  Barbarous,  Cruel  and 
Unjustified  and  In  No  Sense  Is  It  Based  on 
Christian  Principles 


PUBLIC  RESPONSIBLE 
FOR  PRISON  WRONGS 


Commissioner  Says  So  Long  as  People 
Need  Tragedies  to  Shock  Them, 
Tragedies  Will  Continue 


“As  long  as  the  people  of  North  Carolina 
need  tragedy  to  shock  them  into  bettering 
conditions  in  our  prison  system,  just  so  long 
will  such  tragedies  occur,”  Mrs.  Kate  Burr 
Johnson,  Commissioner  of  Public  Welfare, 
told  the  members  of  the  Rocky  Mount  Ki- 
wanis  Club  recently.  “The  State  Board  of 
Charities  and  Public  Welfare  has  reported 
these  conditions  and  made  recommendations 
for  their  improvement  to  every  session  of  the 
General  Assembly  for  a number  of  years. 
But  so  far,  no  legislation  has  been  passed 
to  better  them.” 

“The  county  chain-gang  is  a relic  of  the 
dark  ages,”  the  Commissioner  continued.  “It 
is  a penal  institution  peculiar  to  the  South, 
and  came  into  being  soon  after  the  Civil 
War,  when  it  was  considered  necessary  as  a 
method  of  discipline  chiefly  for  unruly 
Negroes  who  had  previously  been  controlled 
by  their  masters.  At  the  present  the  chain- 
gang  is  an  anachronism  based  upon  the 
methods  of  the  slave  driver. 

“Diversity  of  regulations  and  discipline 
which  now  exists  in  the  various  county  prison 
camps  in  North  Carolina  is  fundamentally 
undemocratic  because  it  fails  to  guarantee  to 
each  prisoner  equality  of  supervision,  protec- 
tion and  care  that  would  be  possible  under 
State  control  of  prisoners.  One  objection 
raised  to  State  control  is  that  it  would  be 
expensive  and  cumbersome  to  transport  pris- 
oners from  all  over  North  Carolina  to  a 
central  point.  We  can  meet  this  objection 
as  other  states  do  by  having  State  prison 
farms  in  different  parts  of  North  Carolina 
to  which  prisoners  could  be  sent  from  sur- 
rounding counties.  As  another  objection,  it 
is  stated  that  the  counties  need  prisoners  for 
road  work.  Under  State  control  prisoners 
could  be  prorated  to  the  counties  for  such 
work,  but  their  discipline  would  still  be  under 
State  supervision.  I do  not  believe  that  the 
county  prison  camp  is  the  financial  asset  to 
the  county  that  it  is  generally  supposed  to  be. 
It  is  estimated  that  in  order  to  make  such 
a camp  pay  it  is  necessary  to  have  at  least 
30  able-bodied  prisoners  who  can  do  a full 
day’s  work.  It  is  probable  that  the  counties 
could  take  the  money  now  used  to  operate 
the  county  prison  camp  and  employ  free  labor 
with  better  results  than  under  the  present 
system. 

“The  county  camps  can,  of  course,  be 
cleaned  up,  but  I doubt  if  the  improvement 
will  be  lasting  until  State  control  of  all 
prisoners  is  instituted.  In  improving  the 
county  systems  even  publicity  does  not  al- 
ways get  results.  The  State  Board  of  Chari- 
ties and  Public  Welfare  has  given  much  pub- 
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Rev.  W.  A.  Stanbury,  pastor  of  Edenton 
Street  Methodist  Church,  Raleigh,  in  a letter 
to  Governor  McLean,  has  stated  concisely  and 
forcefully  the  position  of  those  who  oppose 
capital  punishment.  Mr.  Stanbury’s  letter 
follows : 

“Having  been  with  C.  W.  and  Elmer  Stew- 
art several  days  last  week,  and  having  gone 
with  them  to  the  death  room,  lam  moved  to 
write  you  a few  reflections  which  have  sug- 
gested themselves  to  me. 

“1.  The  laws  of  our  State  being  what  they 
are,  and  the  crime  of  the  Stewarts  being 
what  it  was,  I do  not  see  how  you  could  have 
taken  any  course  other  than  the  one  you 
pursued. 

“2.  Capital  punishment  is  utterly  barbar- 
ous, cruel,  and  unjustified.  It  is  a survival 
of  a day  when  life  was  cheap,  and  when 
other  principles  than  those  supposed  to  obtain 
now  were  dominant.  It  is  in  no  sense  based 
upon  Christian  principles  of  civilization. 

“3.  At  the  only  point  where  any  claim  has 
ever  been  made  for  it,  viz.,  that  it  acts  as  a 
deterrent  force  against  crime,  it  seems  to 
fail.  Whatever  value  of  this  kind  it  pos- 
sesses may  be  equalled,  or  even  surpassed, 
by  other  methods  of  punishment,  especially 
by  life  imprisonment.  If  the  Stewarts  thought 
of  the  death  penalty  at  all  before  committing 
this  crime,  they  concluded  to  take  a chance. 
If  they  did  not  think,  the  weight  of  the  claim 
is  still  further  nullified.  My  own  judgment 
is  that  when  men  plan  such  crimes,  they  do 
not  sit  down  and  weigh  the  penalty  which 
they  may  suffer.  Rage  and  the  chance  at 
revenge  largely  eclipse  the  sight  of  the  death 
chair,  and  they  always  figure  that  they  will 
not  be  caught.  Have  States  which  have  abol- 
ished the  death  sentence  experienced  any  con- 
siderable increase  in  capital  crime? 

“4.  It  is  said  that  the  removal  of  the  death 
penalty  would  be  followed  by  parole  and 
pardon  of  life-termers.  My  own  opinion  is 
that  permanent  confinement  would  meet 
every  demand  of  punishment  and  provide  for 
the  protection  of  society ; and  that,  if  a man 
should  live  such  a life  in  the  prison  for  ten 
or  twenty  years  as  to  incline  prison  authori- 
ties and  the  executive  to  pardon  him,  he 
ought  to  have  whatever  of  chance  in  life 
there  is  left  to  him. 

“In  such  a crime  as  that  committed  by  the 
Stewarts,  the  criminals  are  not  and  can 
never  be  wholly  to  blame.  Society  itself 
must  bear  part  of  the  guilt.  Education  of 
the  right  kind  and  Christian  benevolence 
exercised  at  an  earlier  day  might  have  made 
them  different  men.  The  community  which 
furnishes  a market  for  the  blockader’s  trade 


cannot  escape  its  share  of  whatever  may 
grow  out  of  that  trade. 

“6.  As  I stood  in  the  death  room  while  two 
lives  went  out,  I asked  myself  many  ques- 
tions. One  of -them  was  this,  What  is  taking 
place?  The  answer  was,  two  lives — and  life 
is  the  most  sacred  thing  we  know  upon  earth 
— are  being  thrust  out  into  the  unknown. 
The  State  is  taking  what  it  cannot  possibly 
give  back.  The  other  question  was,  What  is 
the  State  profited?  The  answer  was,  Exactly 
nothing.  That  two  men  had  died  by  the 
hands  of  the  Stewarts  was  unquestioned. 
And  now  two  more  men  were  dying.  The 
futility  of  taking  a life  for  a life  seemed 
immeasurable.  In  that  moment  the  stupidity 
of  the  State  appeared  amazing  and  insuffer- 
able. 

“7.  If  the  stark  absurdity  and  cruelty  of 
that  scene  could  be  witnessed  by  the  citizen- 
ship of  the  State,  that  execution  would  be 
the  last.  Men  would  rise  up  to  change  our 
laws  and  bring  them  more  into  accord  with 
modern  civilization,  not  to  say  Christian  prin- 
ciples. The  punishment  of  criminals  would 
be  informed  with  ideas  of  discipline  and  re- 
demption, rather  than  with  grim  and  unre- 
lenting vengeance.  As  to  the  ‘Peace  and 
dignity  of  the  State,’  it  disappeared  utterly 
from  such  a scene.  If  it  was  wounded  by  the 
crime  of  the  Stewarts,  it  committed  suicide  in 
the  deeds  which  were  done  at  10:30  last 
Friday. 

“8.  After  a good  many  years,  during  which 
I thought  the  death  penalty  the  only  fit 
recourse  in  certain  kinds  of  crime,  and  then 
a few  years  of  wavering  between  opinions.  I 
am  committed  to  doing  whatever  I can  to 
change  the  law  so  that  such  a thing  may  not 
occur  again. 

“9.  You  have  been  eminently  successful  in 
fostering  good  and  progressive  legislation. 
Will  you  not  seek  to  lead  the  law-makers  of 
bur  State  to  abolish  this  extreme  penalty 
and  to  substitute  something  more  sane,  more 
humane,  and  more  in  keeping  with  this  twen- 
tieth Christian  century?” 


SERIOUS  LESSON 


One  of  the  most  serious  lessons  that  North 
Carolina  should  learn  from  the  recent  mur- 
der of  the  mentally  defective  Negro  prisoner 
by  guards  at  the  Rocky  Mount  prison  camp  is 
the  tremendous  importance  of  the  mental 
examination  of  prisoners.  Such  an  examina- 
tion would  have  disclosed  this  Negro’s  con- 
dition and  would  have  assigned  him  to  an 
institution  for  the  mentally  defective, — never 
to  a chain-gang. 
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PUBLIC  WELFARE  PROGRESS 


WHO  GOES  TO  PRISON? 

Tlu>  recoil  I Texas  prison  survey  disclosed 
the  facts  that : 

Less  than  one-third  of  the  3,457  prison- 
ers in  the  Texas  itenitentinry  can  he  classed 
as  normal. 

More  (ban  5 per  cent  arc  either  mentally 
diseased  or  deteriorated. 

More  than  10  ]>or  cent  are  mentally  de- 
fective. 

More  than  12  per  cent  are  borderline  de- 
fectives. 

More  than  24  per  cent  are  psychopathic 
persons. 

Fifty-one  tier  cent,  by  their  own  admis- 
sion, are  recidivists. 

Twenty  and  one-half  per  cent  have  been 
arrested  four  or  more  times. 

Of  3,811  prisoners  examined,  only  435 
were  free  from  disease  and  physical  defects ; 
1,575  were  suffering  from  communicable  dis- 
ease. 

In  education,  47  per  cent  of  the  prisoners 
had  not  gone  beyond  the  sixth  grade. 

Half  the  prisoners  are  under  thirty  years 
of  age. 

A recent  survey,  including  1,288  prisoners 
in  thirty-four  county  jails  and  penitentiaries 
in  the  State  of  New  York,  discloses  that  of 
these  prisoners: 

Sixty-six  per  cent  are  recidivists. 

Twenty-three  per  cent  are  normal  mentally. 

Seventy-seven  per  cent  are  psychopatho- 
logical  individuals. 

Sixty-four  per  cent  of  those  arrested  only 
once  are  normal. 

Ninety  per  cent  of  those  arrested  four  or 
more  times  are  mentally  abnormal. 

Thirty-seven  per  cent  are  under  thirty 
years  of  age. 


CHILD  LABOR  vs.  MOTHERS’  AID 

We  were  sitting,  in  the  hot  sun,  on  the 
porch  of  a little  house  near  the  mill,  Mrs.  B., 
a Mothers’  Aid  mother,  and  the  State 
Director. 

“How  much  have  I been  to  school?”  said 
the  mother.  “Not  a bit.  I can’t  even  read 
and  write.  I’d  a like  to,  but  there  never  was 
no  chance.  When  I was  nine  years  old  my 
folks  died  and  there  wasn’t  nobody  to  look 
out  for  me.  I had  to  go  to  the  mill  to  keep 
myself.” 

Her  face  brightened.  “Ain’t  it  fine  that  the 
State  won’t  let  you  put  children  to  work 
that  a way  now?  Here’s  Susie  sixteen  years 
old  and  she  finished  the  seventh  grade  before 
she  had  to  go  to  work  to  help  us  when  her 
papa  died.  And  .Tim,  he’s  in  the  fifth,  hut 
be  is  so  sickly  they  wont  give  him  any  sort 
of  a work  card  till  he  gets  fatter.  If  it  was 
not  for  this  Mothers’  Aid  I don’t  know  what 
I’d  do  with  him  and  the  baby  both  to  fatten 
up ! But  fifteen  dollars  don’t  go  very  far  to 
feed  and  get  clothes  for  four  folks  when 
everything  else  you  have  is  the  twenty-five 
Susie  makes  if  she  works  regular  and  this 
roof  over  our  head  that  belongs  to  my"  sis- 
ter’s husband.” 


QUOTAS  FOR  MOTHERS’  AID  IN 
70  COUNTIES 


Alamance  $419.50 

Alleghany  95.00 

Anson  363.52 

Ashe 97 

Avery  132.58 

Beaufort  398.05 

307.33 

marten  266.85 

Brunswick  190.81 

Buncombe  823.08 

Burke  298.83 

Cabarrus  432.68 

Caswell  202.16 

Catawba  434.25 

Chatham  305.48 

Cherokee  195.53 

Craven  372.55 

Chowan  136.71 

day  59.56 

Cleveland  439.38 

Columbus  — 386.41 

Cumberland  449.78 

Dare  100.00 

Davidson  451,54 

Duplin  i 408.10 

Durham  541.50 

Edgecombe  488.35 

Forsyth  991.13 

Franklin  342.00 

Caston  655.60 

Graham  62.51 

Granville  344.37 

Greene 207.96 

Guilford  1,016.83 

Halifax  561.45 

Harnett  363.18 

Haywood  301.39 

Hertford—. 209.00 

Iredell  486.83 

Johnston  628.44 

Jones  127.11 

Lenoir  371.45 

Lee  171.05 

Lincoln  229.10 

Macon  165.30 

Madison  258.59 

McDowell  t 215.03 

Mecklenburg  1,089.55 

Mitchell  146.68 

Moore  274.32 

Nash  526.72 

New  Hanover  521.03 

Northampton  297.35 

Orange  229.57 

Pasquotank  226.67 

Pender  189.67 

Person  243.39 

Pitt  584.20 

Randolph  395.82 

Richmond  327.93 

Robeson  701.29 

Rockingham  366.20 

Rowan  565.25 

Rutherford  403.09 

Scotland  200.12 

Stanly  352.83 

Surry  416.43 


TEXAS  LAYS  FOUNDATION 

OF  MODEL  PENAL  SYSTEM 


Recently  the  Texas  General  Assembly 
authorized  the  Texas  Committee  on  Prisons 
and  Prison  Labor  “to  make,  without  cost  to 
the  State,  a scientific  survey  of  the  prison 
system  of  Texas,  to  call  to  its  assistance  such 
experts  as  it  may  desire  to  assist  in  the 
making  of  said  survey,  to  have  printed  the 
results  of  said  survey,  to  the  end  that  the 
citizenship  of  this  State  and  the  members  of 
succeeding  Legislatures  be  advised  of  the 
recommendations  that  point  the  way  for 
securing  a modern  and  efficient  prison  system 
for  this  State.” 

Besides  all  the  available  agencies  within 
the  State,  the  committee  called  in  the  Na- 
tional Committee  on  Prisons  and  Prison 
Labor,  under  whose  general  direction  the 
sui  vey  was  made,  and  the  National  Committee 
for  Mental  Hygiene. 

The  survey  covered  the  management  of  the 
prisons;  the  prison  plant;  the  physical  and 
mental  condition  of  the  prisoners ; their  race, 
place  of  birth,  and  education ; the  employ- 
ment of  the  prisoners ; and  the  manner  of 
their  discharge. 

PUBLIC  RESPONSIBLE 

FOR  PRISON  WRONGS 

(Continued  from  page  3) 

licity  to  prison  conditions  throughout  the 
State  at  various  times.  One  case  which  the 
Board  made  public  was  that  of  a convict  in 
one  county  who  was  dragged  behind  a tractor 
all  day  because  he  wouldn’t  work.  He  was 
later  sent  to  the  chain-gang  in  another  county 
where  he  was  whipped  as  he  still  refused  to 
work.  Finally  it  dawned  on  some  one  that 
the  Negro  was  insane.  Upon  examination  by 
an  alienist  it  was  found  that  he  was  a victim 
of  dementia  praeeox  and  suffered  from  an 
hallucination  that  God  appeared  to  him  and 
told  him  that  it  was  sinful  for  him  to  work. 
He  is  now  in  the  State  Hospital  for  the  Negro 
insane,  but  it  was  more  or  less  an  accident 
that  he,  too,  was  not  killed  before  his  condi- 
tion was  discovered.  The  publicity  which  the 
State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare 
gave  this  case  attracted  no  attention  what- 
ever. 

“The  public  is  largely  responsible  for  the 
condition  of  our  prison  camps,  for  public 
institutions  are  the  expression  of  public 
opinion.” 


Tyrrell  62.22 

Union  462.12 

Vance  292.41 

Wake  964.02 

Warren  292.00 

Watauga  172.90 

Wayne  : 559.79 

Wilkes  418.72 

Wilson  472.15 
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PROVIDES  FOR  NEGRO 
CRIPPLED  CHILDREN 


B.  N.  Duke  Gives  $15,000  to  Establish 
Ward  For  Negro  Crippled  at 
Orthopedic  Hospital 


The  crying  need  for  provisions  for  negro 
crippled  children,  which  has  been  noted 
throughout  the  State,  has  been  answered  by 
a gift  of  fifteen  thousand  dollars,  given  by 
B.  N.  Duke  of  New  York  to  establish  a ward 
for  crippled  negro  children  at  the  State 
Orthopedic  Hospital  at  Gastonia. 

Appeal  was  made  to  the  last  Legislature 
for  such  provision,  and  after  failure  to  pro- 
vide funds,  Mrs.  Johnson  brought  the  need 
to  the  attention  of  Mr.  Duke,  who  promptly 
responded  with  his  gift.  The  sum  will  build 
and  equip  a ward  of  ten  beds  and  maintain 
it  until  the  next  session  of  the  General  As- 
sembly. Then  it  will  be  necessary  to  ask 
only  for  continued  maintenance. 

In  the  course  of  the  clinics  for  crippled 
children  held  in  the  various  parts  of  the 
State  during  the  last  two  years,  many  negro 
children  have  come  under  the  attention  of 
Dr.  O.  L.  Miller,  chief  surgeon  of  the  Ortho- 
pedic Hospital,  and  Miss  Emeth  Tuttle,  of 
the  Division  of  Case  Work  of  the  State  Wel- 
fare Board.  Advice  was  given  and  a diag- 
nosis of  each  case  made ; but  no  orthopedic 
treatment  was  available,  except  in  a few 
instances  in  private  hospitals. 

One  case  examined  at  a clinic  held  in  May 
at  Halifax  County  required  immediate  care 
in  a hospital.  A sum  of  at  least  $300  was 
required,  and  since  the  father  had  practically 
no  means  beyond  the  bare  expenses  of  the 
family,  the  rural  supervisor  was  asked  to 
seek  means.  The  child  was  a boy  of  five, 
who  had  been  unable  to  walk  after  pneu- 
monia at  two  years  of  age.  Dr.  Miller  diag- 
nosed the  trouble  as  a pathological  disloca- 
tion of  the  hip.  Hospital  care  will  better 
conditions. 

Another  child,  a colored  girl  of  ten,  had 
suffered  from  a fall  several  months  ago.  She 
had  hurt  her  knee  badly  and  Dr.  Miller  de- 
clared that  she  was  in  need  of  surgical  and 
medical  treatment.  The  child’s  father  was  a 
tenant  farmer  in  poor  condition.  She  will 
probably  be  cared  for  at  the  new  ward. 

These  two  cases  are  typical  of  the  kind  of 
children  who  need  help.  Mr.  Duke’s  timely 
gift  is  certain  to  be  productive  of  work  of  a 
real  constructive  nature. 


AFFAIRS  OF  FIRST  CONCERN 


“I  conceive  it  to  be  the  highest  duty 
of  government  to  see  that  the  citizenry 
is  healthy,  happy,  intelligent,  and  pro- 
ductive. Hence,  a representative  sys- 
tem of  public  education,  an  efficient 
program  of  health  betterment,  rural 
improvement,  care  of  the  afflicted,  ade- 
quate law  protection,  and  the  creation 
of  sound  public  sentiment  toward  all 
matters  touching  the  citizen  and  the 
State  are  all  AFFAIRS  OF  FIRST  CON- 
CERN in  government.  They  are  matters 
of  economy  and  not  sentiment,  because 
they  conserve  the  State’s  greatest  as- 
sets, the  manhood  and  the  womanhood 
— the  real  producers — and  the  health 
and  happiness  of  all  the  citizens.  To 
see  that  measures  designed  for  such  im- 
provement of  the  life  of  the  citizenry 
as  a whole  are  adequately  met  out  of 
the  State’s  finances  is  not  extravagance; 
it  is  the  only  kind  of  sensible,  cumula- 
tive economy.” — From  , Governor  Mc- 
Lean’s Inaugural  Address,  January  14, 
1925. 


75  PER  CENT  PRISONERS 

IN  NEW  YORK  ABNORMAL 


Survey  Points  Out  That  Mental  and 
Physical  Disabilities  Are 
Factors  in  Crime 


More  than  three-fourths  of  the  prisoners  in 
34  county  jails  and  penitentiaries  in  New 
l^ork  are  suffering  from  well-recognized 
forms  of  nervous  or  mental  abnormality,  ac- 
cording to  a survey  by  the  National  Commit- 
tee for  Mental  Hygiene,  which  has  just  com- 
pleted a three-year  study  of  the  county  jail 
system. 

“In  a large  measure,”  states  the  report, 
“we  are  dealing  with  the  same  material  over 
and  over  again — locking  up  and  turning  out 
the  same  individuals.  The  great  majority 
are  suffering  from  mental  and  physical  dis- 
bilities  and  disorders  that  are  the  most  funda- 
mental factors  in  their  lifelong  careers  of 
social  failure  and  crime.  Not  only  this,  but 
any  policy  which  undertakes  to  protect 
society  or  to  reform  these  individuals  with- 
out taking  into  consideration  these  important 
facts,  is  inviting  failure.” 

(Continued  on  page  4) 


BETTERMENT  OF  RURAL 
CONDITIONS  IS  URGED 


1925  Social  Service  Conference  Also 
Stresses  Prison  Reform  anti 
Work  Among  Negroes 


A study  of  rural  life  in  North  Carolina 
with  a view  to  bettering  conditions  was  the 
task  before  the  recent  Conference  for  Social 
Service  held  at  Asheville  early  in  July.  The 
farmer  with  his  social  and  financial  prob- 
lems; the  agricultural  background  of  the 
State ; the  various  agencies  dealing  with 
rural  life  problems ; plans  for  beautifying 
town  and  country — each  received  the  atten- 
tion of  the  delegates,  led  by  competent  au- 
thorities. 

“In  North  Carolina,”  Roy  M.  Brown,  de- 
clared at  one  of  the  meetings,  “the  farmer  is 
a neighbor  to  his  neighbor.  He  is  rarely  with- 
out interest  in  his  neighbor.  Three  primary 
calamities  may  befall  a man ; his  wife  may 
die,  his  only  cow  may  die,  or  his  house  may 
lie  burned.  In  the  first  instance  the  good 
women  of  the  neighborhood  after  a few 
weeks  set  about  trying  to  help  him  supply 
his  loss  by  advising  him  in  the  selection  of  a 
new  wife.  In  either  of  the  last  two,  the 
neighbors  often  contribute  materially  toward 
buying  a new  cow  or  building  a new  house. 
In  other  sections  the  emphasis  as  to  primary 
calamities  may  shift,  but  the  spirit  every- 
where, I have  no  doubt,  is  the  same.  His 
neighbor  aids  him  in  periods  of  financial  dis- 
tress ; he  nurses  him  when  he  is  sick — not  in- 
frequently nurses  him  to  death,  but  his  inten- 
tions are  good ; he  buries  him  when  he  is 
dead.  He  knows  his  neighbors.  Sometimes 
he  knows  too  much  about  his  affairs.  His 
contacts  with  him  are  intimate.  We  often 
hear  that  one  of  the  defects  of  country  life  is 
lonesomeness.  And  there  are  those  who  hav- 
ing once  strayed  from  the  country  lanes  and 
tasted  the  artificial  stimuli  of  Main  Street 
are  no  more  content  in  the  country,  just  as 
there  is  an  occasional  countryman  who  must 
have  his  apple  cider  distilled ; but  to  one  who 
loves  the  country,  country  life  is  not  lone- 
some. The  average  family  in  Watauga  has 
more  intimate  contacts  with  his  neighbors 
than  the  average  family  in  Raleigh.” 

It  was  upon  this  essential  quality  of  help- 
fulness that  the  whole  program  of  rural  bet- 
terment was  built.  Cooperation  in  buying 
farm  materials  and  in  marketing  crops,  in- 
continued  on  page  2) 
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THE  ROOT  OF  THE  TROUBLE 


Not  long  ago  there  appeared  on  the  pages 
of  the  Baltimore  Sun  a cartoon,  which  the 
Asheville  Citizen  says  “should  stir  up  all 
those  North  Carolinians  who  have  talked  in 
whispers,  if  at  all,  about  penal  reform  and 
begged  such  organizations  as  the  Conference 
for  Social  Service  to  soft-pedal  their  criti- 
cisms of  convict  camps  and  the  treatment  of 
prisoners  in  general.”  This  cartoon  showed 
a convict  lashed  to  a stake  and  being  whipped. 
Underneath  was  the  title,  “The  Tar  Heel 
State,”  which  had  been  struck  out  and  the 
second  title,  “The  Whipping  Post  State,”  put 
in  its  place.  Below  is  the  short  statement, 
“Another  Revision  Needed.” 

The  Citizens’  Committee  of  One  Hundred 
offered  a bill  to  abolish  flogging  to  the 
Legislature  of  1923.  Mr.  George  Ross  Pou, 
superintendent  of  the  State  Prison,  went 
before  the  committee  hearing  the  bill  and 
said  that  prisoners  could  not  be  controlled 
without  being  whipped.  The  bill  was  lost. 
A few  months  later  Governor  Morrison  issued 
an  order  that  flogging  be  abolished  at  the 
State  Prison  and  asked  the  commissioners  in 
the  various  counties  to  cooperate  with  the 
new  order  and  abolish  flogging  in  the  coun- 
ties. 

Judge  Sinclair  and  Judge  Devin  hold  to 
the  same  opinion  which  Judge  Clark  voiced ; 
that  it  was  illegal  to  flog  prisoners. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  agitation 
throughout  the  State  for  the  abolition  of  flog- 
ging in  State  and  county  prisons,  and  this  is 
indicative  of  a healthy  spirit  among  the 
people.  But  it  is  patent  that  mere  abolition 
of  flogging  is  not  the  cure-all  for  present 
conditions. 

While  the  State  Board  has  been  insisting 
that  flogging  is  not  necessary  in  disciplining 
prisoners ; it  has  also  put  great  emphasis 
upon  the  necessity  of  having  a high  type  of 
men  to  handle  prisoners.  The  fact  that 
superintendents  and  guards  are  often  men  of 


(lie  lowest  types  mentally  and  otherwise  con- 
stitutes the  root  of  the  trouble. 

Merely  abolishing  flogging  will  not  neces- 
sarily materially  better  conditions  in  many 
places.  An  uneducated  guard,  untrained  in 
handling  men  in  a humane  manner,  can  in- 
vent forms  of  punishment  just  as  degrading 
and  harmful  as  flogging.  There  are  many 
instances  on  record. 

In  a camp  the  State  inspector  noticed  a 
guard  who  was  of  very  low  intelligence. 
He  asked  the  superintendent  how  long  he 
had  been  with  them.  The  answer  was,  “About 
twenty  years.  He’s  a good  ’un,  too.”  The 
inspector  looked  rather  doubtful  and  the  man 
answered  hastily,  “Oh,  of  course  he  couldn’t 
do  anything  else.  But  lie’s  plenty  good 
enough  for  a prison  guard.” 

The  reports  from  the  two  prison  camps  in 
that  same  county  for  the  month  of  June 
show  that  fifteen  prisoners  were  flogged  with 
punishments  varying  from  three  to  twelve 
blows.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  there  must  be 
some  connection  between  the  fact  that  there 
are  guards  of  a low  calibre  and  the  fact  that 
four  white  men  and  eleven  negroes  were 
strapped.  The  offense  in  every  case  was 
“poor  work.” 

Some  one  made  the  statement  that  the 
recent  shameful  murder  of  the  convict  in  the 
Rocky  Mount  camp  was  the  result  of  having 
“morons  in  the  full  charge  of  an  idiot.”  No 
truer  statement  could  be  made.  One  of  the 
guards  was  examined  by  the  State  psycholo- 
gist and  it  was  found  that  he  had  the  men- 
tality of  a child  of  nine  years  of  age.  Yet 
that  man  had  flip  authority  to  use  his  judg- 
ment as  to  the  proper  time  to  shoot  at  an 
escaping  prisoner,  or  as  to  the  proper  punish- 
ment for  an  offense. 

It  is  up  to  the  people  of  the  State,  through 
individual  counties,  to  see  that  proper  condi- 
tions are  brought  about.  Good  men  need  good 
salaries  and  the  counties,  not  the  State  Board, 
supply  these  salaries.  The  remedy  of  the 
whole  matter  must  come  from  within.  It  is 
not  enough  to  abolish  flogging.  The  root  of 
the  trouble  deals  with  the  men  who  have 
prisoners  in  charge.  K.  B.  J. 


A FLAW  IN  THE  SYSTEM 


The  following  story  appeared  in  the  Raleigh 
Times , Friday,  June  12,  1925 : 

“Discovery  of  the  charred  remains  of 
a negro  infant  in  the  furnace  of  the 
boiler  room  at  the  Oak  City  Laundry 
was  made  by  the  laundry  fireman  today. 
Investigation  brought  out  the  fact  that 
the  child's  mother  had  not  been  able  to 
buy  a plot  and  one  of  the  employees  got 
a certificate  of  cremation  and  handed  a 
bundle  to  a laundry  employee,  asking 
him  to  burn  “this  bundle  of  rags.” 

Some  time  last  year  the  parents  of  that 
baby,  a negro  boy  of  eighteen  and  a negro 
girl  of  fourteen,  were  married.  Presumably 
the'  State  was  a party  to  this  marriage  con- 
tract in  that  it  at  least  issued  a license  per- 


mit! ing  I he  marriage  and  certifying  to  the 
world  that  they  were  lit  persons  lo  marry. 
In  January  of  this  year  the  husband  was 
sent  to  the  roads  of  Wake  County.  Within 
two  months  their  baby  was  born.  And  now 
comes  this  gruesome  story  of  the  crude  at- 
tempt of  an  undertaker  to  cremate  the 
body  of  the  baby  because  the  mother  is  too 
poor  to  bury  it.  And  the  State — the  entire 
citizenship  of  the  State— is  too  little  inlcr- 
ested  to  devise  a prison  system  under  which 
an  able-bodied  man  would  contribute  mate- 
rially to  the  support  of  his  family  while  he 
is  serving  his  sentence.  It.  M.  B. 


CONTRAST 


The  Pennsylvania  Legislature  passed  a bill 
in  April,  1925,  appropriating  $1,750,000  for 
the  Mothers’  Assistance  work. 

The  State  appropriation  for  Mothers’  Aid 
work  in  North  Carolina  now  amounts  to 
$28,500;  cut  from  $50,000  in  1922-24. 


BETTERMENT  OF  RURAL 

CONDITIONS  IS  URGED 

(Continued  from  page  1) 
creased  home  ownership,  better  recreational, 
religious  and  educational  facilities  ; extensive 
country  planting  of  trees  and  flowers ; rota- 
tion and  variation  of  crops  were  among  the 
plans  advanced. 

With  the  exception  of  the  prison  reform 
conference  on  Thursday  morning,  the  most 
interesting  meeting  was  that  on  the  subject 
of  social  service  work  done  among  the  negro 
people.  Dr.  Newbold,  the  presiding  officer, 
called  on  Mrs.  Johnson  to  tell  of  the  growth 
of  the  welfare  work  among  the  negroes. 
Mrs.  Johnson  told  of  the  work  which  has 
been  done  by  Lieut.  Oxley,  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Work  among  the  Negroes  of  the 
State  Board  of  Public  W elf  a re. 

Dr.  W.  L.  Poteat  stated  that  “our  problem 
in  dealing  with  the  negro  race  is  only  a small 
detail  of  the  general  problem,  for  the  main 
problem  of  human  life  is  that  of  living  to- 
gether amicably  and  peacefully.  America  has 
been  called  the  melting  pot,  but  there  cannot 
be  a blending  of  race  characteristics ; that 
would  be  a case  of  biological  ungodliness. 
Our  individuality  consists  of  our  i>eculiari- 
ties.  Yet  one  must  subordinate  one’s  inter- 
ests to  those  of  the  community.  It  is  our 
duty  to  exercise  the  mind  and  spirit  of 
Christ.” 

Details  of  an  excellent  piece  of  educational 
work  done  among  the  negroes  in  Halifax 
County,  where  they  form  60  per  cent  of  the 
population,  were  explained  by  Mr.  A.  E. 
Akers,  who  has  increased  the  face  value  of 
the  negro  school  building  from  $10,000  to 
$125,000  in  the  ten  years  that  he  lias  worked 
there. 

Addresses  by  Dr.  Ashby  Jones,  of  Atlanta ; 
G utzon  Borglum  and  Mr.  Paul  Lindley,  of 
Greensboro,  completed  the  program.  Many 
courtesies  were  extended  members  of  the  con- 
ference by  the  people  of  Asheville. 


Mbs.  Kate  Bubu  Johnson,  Commissioner 
Lucy  Lay,  Editor 
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WOMAN  IS  WITHOUT  MEANS  TO 
PROVIDE  FOR  FIVE  CHILDREN 

Discontinuance  of  Mothers’  Aid  Leaves 
Good  Mountain  Family  Without 
Support 

The  following  letter  came  to  the  State 
Director  of  Mothers’  Aid  from  the  twelve- 
year-old  daughter  of  a mountain  mother  who 
has  been  receiving  aid  from  State  and  county 
funds,  since  the  death  of  the  father.  Re- 
cently the  county  commissioners  voted  to 
discontinue  Mothers’  Aid  work  in  Henderson 
County,  so  the  mother  is  without  means  to 
provide  for  her  five  children. 

“I  will  write  you  a few  lines  to  tell  you 
I am  glad  for  Mama  to  get  this  help  for  us. 
She  carried  us  to  town  and  had  our  teeth 
fixed.  I dreaded  to  go,  but  now  I am  glad 
my  teeth  don’t  trouble  me  now  and  O how 
we  did  enjoy  ourselves.  They  carried  us 
over  town  and  showed  us  the  train  and  the 
ice  house  where  they  was  making  ice.  It 
was  something  new  to  us  and  he  gave  us 
some  nice  magazines  so  goodby.” 

The  county  health  officer  had  recommended 
the  mother  very  highly,  saying:  “She  is  a 
very  fine  woman ; of  the  type  that  will  suc- 
ceed with  a little  help  and  encouragement. 
I know  of  no  other  woman  in  the  county 
that  is  more  worthy.” 

It  cost  the  mother  seven  dollars  to  take 
the  two  children  and  have  their  teeth  at- 
tended to.  The  mother  herself  wrote  of  the 
trip.  “I  needed  the  money  I spent  on  their 
teeth  here  at  home ; but  I don't  think  I will 
ever  regret  one  dollar  of  it,  for  they  are 
feeling  better  and  good  health  is  worth  all 
the  money.” 

Is  there  any  doubt  that  spirit  like  this  is 
unworthy  of  further  aid? 


GIRL  FROM  SAMARCAND  NEEDS 

MONEY  TO  COMPLETE  TRAINING 


Appeals  have  been  made  by  Mrs.  Kate  Burr 
Johnson  for  contributions  to  a fund  for  $300 
to  help  a girl  who  has  been  for  three  years 
at  Samarcand.  She  has  been  a pupil  nurse 
in  a hospital  for  two  years  and  now  needs 
an  additional  year  of  school  work  in  order 
that  she  may  secure  her  certificate  as  a regis- 
tered trained  nurse.  Some  contributions  have 
already  been  received,  but  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  the  money  is  yet  to  be  raised. 

Both  the  girl’s  parents  are  dead  and  the 
girl  wishes  to  get  her  certificate  as  soon  as 
possibly.  Mrs.  Johnson  believes  that  the 
year’s  education  can  be  secured  at  one  of  the 
mission  schools  in  Western  North.  Carolina. 
The  girl  has  been  helped  by  the  State  by  her 
three  years  at  Samarcand  and  the  year’s 
education  is  all  that  stands  between  her  and 
the  means  of  earning  a livelihood. 


SIDELIGHTS 


An  interesting  piece  of  social  service  work 
is  being  done  by  the  Asheville  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in 
collaboration  with  Judge  Hiatt  of  the  Juve- 
nile Court.  They  have  set  aside  room  enough 
to  take  care  of  seventeen  juvenile  delinquent 
boys  and  are  now  caring  for  seven.  They  are 
cases  sent  by  the  judge  to  the  “Y”  and  are 
‘generally  on  probation.  The  Boys  Work  Sec- 
retary has  jurisdiction  over  them  and  sleeps 
in  the  room  with  them.  Interested  men  in 
Asheville  have  supplied  the  boys  with  season 
tickets  entitling  them  to  all  the  privileges  of 
the  “Y”  building,  and  members  of  the  organi- 
zation are  taking  great  interest  in  the  unus- 
ual constructive  work  which  is  being  done. 
The  plan  has  worked  so  well  that  recently  a 
mother  who  was  having  trouble  with  disci- 
plining her  boy  came  herself  to  Judge  Hiatt 
and  begged  him  to  put  her  son  there  until 
she  could  get  him  under  better  control. 


Boys  at  the  Grandfathers  Orphan’s  Home 
at  Banner  Elk  are  engaged  in  making  chairs, 
which  are  retailed  at  $1.50.  Great  interest  is 
being  shown  in  their  handiwork. 


Through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  C.  W.  Pender, 
the  superintendent,  five  young  people  from 
the  Pythian  Home  at  Clayton  will  go  to  col- 
lege in  the  fall.  Mr.  Pender  has  enlisted  the 
aid  of  various  friends  of  the  institution.  Two 
will  go  to  Duke  University,  two  to  Elon  Col- 
lege, and  one  to  the  Conservatory  of  Music 
at  Durham.  Two  of  the  girls  will  take  posi- 
tions in  the  fall.  One  who  has  done  splendid 
work  at  the  Durham  Conservatory  will  teach 
there.  Another  girl  who  has  had  two  years 
at  the  Greensboro  College  for  Women  will 
teach  in  one  of  the  public  schools  of  the 
State. 


In  discussing  the  problems  with  which  the 
farmer  has  to  deal  in  making  his  purchases 
through  time  merchants,  Miss  Hattie  Berry, 
in  her  paper  read  before  the  Social  Service 
Conference,  told  of  an  interesting  occurrence 
which  came  to  her  attention  not  long  ago, 
illustrating  the  inefficient  manner  in  which 
many  farmers  treat  their  financial  matters. 
In  a certain  section  the  farmers  were  in  the 
habit  of  appearing  at  the  store,  asking  for 
articles  without  inquiring  the  price,  and  then 
at  the  time  of  the  selling  of  the  crop  settling 
the  bill  as  a lump  sum  without  asking  for  a 
reckoning.  It  appears  that  one  day  while  the 
proprietor  of  the  store  was  out,  an  assistant 
sold  a saddle,  later  realizing  that  he  had  for- 
gotten the  farmer’s  name.  He  asked  the 
owner  about  the  man,  trying  to  describe  him, 
but  they  were  unable  to  determine  his  iden- 
tity. Finally  the  merchant  turned  to  his 
clerk  and  said,  “Oh,  well,  just  charge  it  to 
everybody  on  the  books ; and  if  anybody  com- 
plains, take  it  off.”  The  saddle  proved  to  be 


JUDGE  SINCLAIR  ANXIOUS  TO 
HAVE  FLOGGING  STOPPED 

Thinks  Former  Conditions  at  Rocky  Mount 
Camp  the  Rule  and  Not  the 
Exception 


“My  chief  concern  is  to  abolish  flogging,” 
says  Judge  N.  A.  Sinclair  of  Fayetteville,  in 
a letter  to  the  newly  organized  Prison  Re- 
form Association. 

“I  am  in  the  fight  for  prison  reform,  and  do 
not  care  to  complicate  my  campaign  with 
other  questions ; but  my  services  are  fully 
at  your  command  to  the  extent  of  my  strength 
and  ability  in  the  effort  to  modernize  and 
humanize  prison  conditions  in  North  Caro- 
lina. 

“My  chief  concern  is  to  abolish  flogging.  I 
am  satisfied  that  the  conditions  that  existed 
at  Rocky  Mount  are  the  rule  and  not  the 
exception  in  county  convict  camps.  But  in 
addition  to  flogging,  prison  conditions  are 
intolerable — as  to  sanitation,  want  of  cleanli- 
ness, sleeping  conditions,  overwork,  etc.  Then 
we  have  a statute  that  every  prisoner  within 
48  hours  after  commitment  shall  be  examined 
by  a physician.  (This  ought  to  be  changed 
to  six  hours.)  I have  found  this  law  a dead 
letter  practically  everywhere. 

“There  is  an  enormous  amount  of  work  to 
lie  done — educating  the  public — and  your  as- 
sociation must  be  depended  on  to  do  it.  In 
the  meantime  I shall  be  glad  to  be  an  humble 
worker  in  the  cause  and  place  myself  unre- 
servedly at  your  command.” 


rather  costly  to  the  community,  since  it  was 
later  learned  that  nearly  twenty-five  paid 
their  bills  without  finding  out  that  they  paid 
for  something  they  had  not  bought. 


An  unusually  unfortunate  condition  has 
come  to  pass  in  Nash  County  where  a negro 
tenant  farmer,  his  wife  and  six  children  have 
all  contracted  typhoid  fever.  The  superin- 
tendent in  Franklin  County  has  reported  the 
case. 


Wake  County  will  soon  have  a full-time 
negro  welfare  worker,  well  trained  in  all 
phases  of  social  work.  Not  long  ago  the  negro 
people  themselves  pledged  $1,500  to  be  used 
in  obtaining  such  a worker,  and  Mrs.  Bickett 
has  recently  announced  that  Marjorie  Ed- 
wards, who  has  been  formerly  at  the  Episco- 
pal Hospital  in  Philadelphia,  will  take  up  her 
duties  here  in  Wake  County  on  the  first  of 
September.  At  present  she  is  taking  a six 
weeks  course  in  the  New  York  School  for 
Social  Service. 


Durham  County  has  recently  appointed  a 
negro  welfare  worker,  Nannie  Allen,  as  full- 
time worker.  She  is  heartily  endorsed  by 
many  of  the  leading  negro  citizens  of  Dur- 
ham and  will  receive  $90  a month  and  $50  a 
month  for  expenses. 
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TWO  EXTREMES 


Typical  Quarters  Provided  for  County  Prison  Camps.  Transylvania  County. 


Example  of  One  of  the  Best  Types  of  Quarters  Provided  for  County  Prisoners. 
Buncombe  County  Stockade. 


75  PER  CENT  PRISONERS 

IN  NEW  YORK  ABNORMAL 

(Continued  from  page  1) 

“By  tlie  time  an  individual  suffering  from 
a mental  disease  lias  reached  the  county  jail 
stage,  several  agencies  that  have  had  an  op- 
portunity to  assist  him  at  earlier  and  more 
hopeful  stages  of  his  career  have  failed — the 
home,  the  school,  the  church,  agencies  for  the 
protection  of  children,  the  Juvenile  Court,  the 
juvenile  correctional  institution,  probation.” 
Then  the  reporting  committee  makes  this 
notable  statement : 

“The  failure  is  due  largely  to  the  fact  that 
each  of  these  agencies  has  dealt  with  the 
individual  largely  on  a basis  of  what  he  is 
not,  rather  than  upon  a basis  of  what  he 
actually  is. 

“It  is  clear  that  in  the  main  one  is  not 
dealing  with  a group  of  ‘normal’  individuals, 
but  with  a group  least  likely  to  profit  either 
by  modes  of  punishment  or  by  well-inten- 
tioned but  largely  misapplied  efforts  at  ‘refor- 
mation.’ One  is  not  impressed  either  by  the 
call  of  judges  for  longer  sentences  and 
severer  punishment  or  by  the  plea  of  others 
for  greater  leniency,  kindliness  and  good  will, 
as  such." 

“Severe  punishment,  probation,  the  inde- 
terminate sentence  (as  now  provided),  parole, 


occupational  training,  all  assume  that  the 
average  prisoner  is  a ‘normal’  individual, 
who  may  profit  either  by  punishment  or  by 
the  opportunities  given  him  to  ‘reform.’  An 
examination  of  the  prisoners  does  not  war- 
rant such  an  assumption.” 

The  committee  recommended  well  planned 
diagnostic  clearing  house  facilities  where  sen- 
tenced jail  prisoners  may  be  sent  for  a period 
of  observation  and  study,  for  classification, 
or  for  mapping  out  the  progress  of  training 
and  treatment  to  rehabilitate  a given  indi- 
vidual. 

The  New  York  World  comments  editorially 
on  the  results  of  the  investigation.  It  says, 
in  part : “If  it  is  time  that  our  institutions 
are  handling  the  same  material  over  and 
over  again,  we  have  sardonic  comedy  on  a 
vast  and  terrible  scale,  a gigantic  social 
torture  mill,  with  human  beings  fed  into  one 
end  of  the  hopper  and  spewed  out  at  the 
other  end ; and  as  they  limp  away,  caught 
and  dropped  in  again — while  judges  lecture 
them  between  terms,  police  boast  proudly  of 
arrests,  indictments  and  convictions,,  preach- 
ers demand  the  whipping  post  and  crime 
flourishes  unabated.  Is  it  the  lesson  we  have 
to  learn  that  we  must  get  our  minds  off 
‘crime’  and  tackle  the  question  of  the  crim- 
inal?” 


TRAVELERS’  AID  DOING 

GOOD  WORK  IN  SOUTH 


Miss  Alice  McMasters,  field  agent  of  the 
Travelers’  Aid  Society,  gave  some  interesting 
facts  concerning  Travelers’  Aid  work  in 
North  Carolina  during  the  Social  Service  Con- 
ference held  in  Asheville  during  the  first 
week  in  July. 

The  society  now  has  574  representatives 
entitled  to  wear  the  Travelers’  Aid  badges ; 
showing  that  they  are  official  workers.  There 
are  170  societies  located  in  four  field  dis- 
tricts of  the  country.  In  the  southern  dis- 
trict, which  comprises  eleven  states,  there 
are  fifty-four  organizations,  nine  of  which  are 
situated  in  North  Carolina.  There  are  also 
in  the  southern  district  twenty-three  cooper- 
ating societies  which  have  agreed  to  take  on 
request  any  cases  passed  on  by  Travelers’ 
Aid  representatives. 

Miss  McMasters  has  recently  been  inspect- 
ing the  work  in  the  Southern  District,  and 
expressed  herself  as  much  pleased  with  the 
activities  in  North  Carolina.  The  repre- 
sentatives care  for  all  travelers  passing 
through  towns.  They  have  unusually  hard 
problems,  since  most  of  their  cases  are  under 
their  supervision  for  only  a few  hours  and 
the  conditions  of  the  person  must  be  ex- 
tracted quickly  and  decisions  must  be  equally 
quick. 

Throughout  the  life  of  the  Travelers’  Aid 
Society,  railroads  have  cooperated  to  a help- 
ful degree. 


MISS  LAY  JOINS  STAFF  OF 
BOARD  OF  PUBLIC  WELFARE 


The  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public 
Welfare  announces  the  appointment  of  Lucy 
Lay  as  a member  of  the  staff  of  the  State 
Board.  She  will  succeed  Nell  Battle  Lewis 
and  will  be  Educational  Secretary.  She 
graduated  from  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  in  June,  1925,  and  has  specialized  in 
journalism. 


BOY  WANTS  TO  GO  TO  SCHOOL 


Mrs.  Sterne,  the  superintendent  of  public 
welfare  in  Guilford  County,  is  looking  for 
some  one  to  help  a fourteen-year-old  boy,  who 
“sort  of  wants  to  go  on  to  school.”  The  law 
does  not  allow  his  mother,  who  is  being 
helped  by  State  Mothers’  Aid,  to  receive  any 
help  for  him,  since  he  is  over  fourteen. 


“If  most  crime  is  traceable  to  pathological 
impulses,  then  applying  retributive  punish- 
ment is  as  sensible  as  flogging  lunatics  to 
drive  the  devils  out.  There  may  be  sound 
sense  in  what  the  committee  says,  that  the 
really  constructive  work  in  the  fight  against 
crime  will  be  done  by  physicians,  psychia- 
trists and  vocational-training  experts.” 
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FUND  FOR  CRIPPLES 

LEFT  TO  HOSPITAL 


INSTITUTES  REFLECT  GROWING 

INTEREST  OF  WELFARE  WORKERS 


Orthopedic  Hospital  at  Gastonia  to  Use  the 
Income  from  Generous  Bequest  for 
Indigent  Crippled  Children 

A generous  gift  to  the  State  Orthopedic 
Hospital  at  Gastonia  was  made  public  under 
the  terms  of  the  will  of  Edward  D.  Latta, 
wealthy  resident  of  Asheville,  who  died  on 
July  14.  Mr.  Latta  left  a sum  of  about  two 
million  dollars  to  be  used  for  philanthropic 
and  charitable  purposes ; the  income  from 
one-fourth  of  the  fund,  to  be  used  exclusively 
for  the  treatment  of  poor  and  indigent  crip- 
pled children.  The  income  on  another  fourth 
of  the  fund  is  to  be  used  by  the  trustees  of 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  to  provide  college  education  and  theo- 
logical training  for  young  men  from  the 
Asheville  Presbytery  desiring  to  become  min- 
isters of  the  gospel. 

The  income  on  the  remaining  half,  amount- 
ing to  about  $60,000  annually,  is  left  to  the 
Mission  Hospital  in  Asheville  in  appreciation 
of  services  rendered  him. 

At  a called  meeting  of  the  board  of  trustees 
of  the  State  Orthopedic  Hospital  held  re- 
cently. the  bequest  was  gratefully  accepted. 
At  the  same  meeting,  plans  were  adopted  for 
the  building  of  the  unit  to  care  for  negro 
children.  This  was  made  possible  by  the 
gift  of  $15,000  by  B.  N.  Duke. 

Reports  submitted  by  Dr.  O.  L.  Miller, 
hospital  chief  surgeon,  and  Miss  11a  M.  Alex- 
ander, hospital  superintendent,  show  that  the 
work  done  for  the  cripples  of  the  State  is 
progressing  rapidly.  The  people  are  learning 
more  and  more  about  the  work  of  the  institu- 
tion by  seeing  the  cripples  returning  home 
able  to  walk  and  play  as  other  children. 

Two  Orthopedic  clinics  were  held  during 
the  month  of  August  under  the  joint  direction 
of  the  State  Orthopedic  Hospital  at  Gastonia 
and  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public 
Welfare.  Dr.  O.  L.  Miller,  chief  surgeon  of 
the  North  Carolina  Orthopedic  Hospital,  was 
in  charge  of  the  clinics,  which  were  held  on 
August  7 at  Saluda  and  on  August  8 at 
Bryson  City. 

At  Saluda  the  clinic  was  held  in  connection 
with  the  Southern  Pediatrical  Seminar  and 
assistance  was  rendered  Dr.  Miller  by  several 
members  of  the  Seminar.  At  Bryson  City, 
Mrs.  Arthur  Holding,  of  the  State  Board 
staff,  assisted  Dr.  Miller. 


JULY  BRINGS  CHANGES  IN 
RANKS  OF  WELFARE  OFFICERS 


Several  Counties  Elect  New  Superintend' 
ents  on  July  13th;  Other  Changes 
Earlier  in  Year 


Elections  of  county  superintendents  of  pub- 
lic welfare  were  held  throughout  the  State 
on  July  13  in  those  counties  which  are  re- 
quired by  law  to  elect  an  officer  other  than 
the  superintendent  of  schools  who  serves  as 
welfare  officer  in  43  counties. 

Notices  of  the  following  changes  have  come 
to  the  office  of  the  State  Board. 

In  Anson  County,  Miss  Mary  Robinson, 
who,  as  assistant  to  the  superintendent  of 
schools,  has  served  as  welfare  officer,  was 
elected  whole-time  welfare  superintendent. 

In  Catawba,  Mrs.  Stella  J.  Price  succeeds 
Mr.  Charles  E.  Hefner.  In  Cherokee  County, 
under  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  a super- 
intendent, Miss  Elizabeth  Smith,  has  been 
secured.  In  Craven,  Mrs.  John  Whitford  was 
recently  elected  to  office.  In  Davie  County 
also  a full-time  office  has  been  created,  Mrs. 
Queen  Bess  Keonen  having  been  elected.  In 
Edgecombe  Col  'ty,  Mrs.  Sibyl  Fields  was 
elected  in  the  spring  to  take  the  place  left 
vacant  when  Mrs.  Anne  Ditto  left  to  take 
charge  of  the  welfare  work  in  Nash. 

In  Johnston  County,  Mrs.  D.  J.  Thurston 
succeeds  Mr.  H.  Y.  Rose.  In  New  Hanover 
County,  Mr.  W.  P.  McGlaughon  was  elected 
to  succeed  Mr.  Charles  O.  Baird.  By  a 
special  act  of  the  Legislature  a part-time 
office  was  created  by  Polk  County  and  Rev. 
I.  C.  Swanman  was  named  for  the  office.  In 
Surry  County,  Mr.  C.  G.  Robertson  has  been 
succeeded  by  Mr.  I.  F.  Armfleld.  Mrs.  Sam 
Franks  has  just  been  eleeted  superintendent 
for  Macon  County.  Swain  has  not  yet  been 
able  to  have  a superintendent,  but  has  elected 
Mr.  S.  B.  Randolph  as  truant  officer. 

Harnett  and  Wayne  have  not  yet  elected 
their  superintendents. 

Nine  of  the  twelve  new  superintendents 
attended  the  institutes.  Several  are  trained 
social  workers,  one,  Miss  Elizabeth  Smith, 
having  obtained  her  M.A.  degree  at  the 
University  this  year. 


Branson  Declares  Them  the  “Most 
Effective  Series  in  the  History 
of  the  Institutes” 

GREAT  MAJORITY  WELFARE 
SUPERINTENDENTS  PRESENT 


Superintendents’  Association  Has  Several 
Meetings,  Elects  Grey  President, 
Adopts  Program,  and  Pledges 
Cooperation  to  Hoard 


Marked  throughout  with  a fine  spirit  of 
cooperation  and  earnestness,  the  sixth  public 
welfare  institute  was  held  at  the  University 
of  North  Carolina,  under  the  joint  direction 
of  the  University  School  of  Public  Welfare 
and  the  State  Board,  during  the  last  two 
weeks  of  July. 

The  enrollment  included  forty-one  o£  the 
superintendents  of  public  welfare  and  a like 
number  of  other  social  workers.  Since  there 
are  only  fifty-seven  counties  which  have  an 
officer  other  than  the  superintendent  of 
schools,  forty-one  constitutes  a notable  in- 
crease. 

Dr.  E.  C.  Branson,  who  gave  a course  of 
lectures  on  rural  social  ills  during  the  insti- 
tutes, stated  at  the  conclusion  of  the  meet- 
ings that  there  had  taken  place  the  “most 
effective  session  in  the  history  of  the  insti- 
tutes. The  level  of  personnel  and  person- 
ality was  distinctly  higher  than  ever  before, 
the  visitors  from  institutions  were  more 
numerous,  the  study  courses  and  supple- 
mentary lectures  have  brought  the  officials  in 
attendance  closer  than  ever  to  the  work-a- 
day  problems  of  the  State.  I think  it  is 
evident  that  under  Mrs.  Kate  Burr  Johnson’s 
leadership  as  Commissioner  of  Public  Wel- 
fare that  the  State  is  moving  forward  into 
the  first  rank  of  the  states  in  viewing  the 
public  welfare  problems.” 

Courses  by  Dr.  R.  R.  Reeder  on  Child 
Care ; by  Mr.  Roy  M.  Brown  on  Social  Law ; 
by  Miss  Lily  Mitchell  on  Case  Work,  were 
supplemented  by  several  addresses  on  sub- 
jects related  to  welfare  work.  Pardon  Com- 
missioner Sink,  Chaplain  Shacklette,  Superin- 
tendent A.  T.  Allen.  Dr.  E.  T.  Kroeger  of 
Vanderbilt  University,  Lieutenant  Oxley,  and 
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STATE  BOARD  LOSES 

BROWN  AND  LEONARD 


Roy  M.  Brown  leaves  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  and  Public  Welfare  September  first 
to  take  up  his  duties  with  the  University  of 
North  Carolina.  Mr.  Brown  has  been  with 
the  State  Board  four  years,  and  during  that 
time  he  has  rendered  the  State  loyal,  efficient 
and  conscientious  service.  The  Commissioner 
takes  this  occasion  to  express  her  apprecia- 
tion of  Mr.  Brown  as  a warm  personal  friend, 
a loyal  public  servant,  and  a courteous  gentle- 
man. In  this  each  member  of  the  staff  agrees. 
No  one  knows  more  about  every  phase  of  the 
public  welfare  work  than  Mr.  Brown,  and 
no  one  is  as  kind  and  willing  to  share  his 
knowledge,  patience  and  time.  For  the  sec- 
ond time  the  University  has  called  Mr. 
Brown,  and  the  State  Board,  working  with  a 
decreased  appropriation  and  curtailed  activi- 
ties, does  not  feel  that  it  can  ask  Mr.  Brown 
again  to  stretch  his  loyalty  to  the  extent  of 
making  the  personal  sacrifice  that  a second 
refusal  of  the  University’s  offer  would  mean. 
But  the  office  of  the  State  Board  will  not  be 
the  same  without  Mr.  Brown. 

When  the  board  of  directors  of  the  East 
Carolina  Training  School  for  Boys  offered 
Mr.  S.  E.  Leonard  of  our  staff  the  position  of 
superintendent,  the  State  Board  of  Charities 
and  Public  Welfare  felt  again  that  it  could 
not  interfere,  for  this  was  in  line  of  promo- 
tion, and  it  knew  of  no  one  so  well  qualified 
to  take  this  position  as  Mr.  Leonard.  As  the 
East  Carolina  Training  School  is  one  of  the 
institutions  definitely  connected  with  the 
State  Board,  our  association  with  Mr. 
Leonard  is  just  shifted,  not  severed ; and 
for  this  we  are  grateful.  Mr.  Leonard’s  serv- 
ices to  the  State  Board  covering  a period  of 
two  years  have  been  mutually  pleasant  and 
satisfactory.  Under  Mr.  Leonard’s  direction 
the  East  Carolina  Training  School  should 
become  an  institution  in  which  the  State  may 
take  as  much  justifiable  pride  as  it  does  now 
in  Samarcand  and  Jackson  Training  School. 

K.  B.  J. 


A TASK  FOR  ALL 

“GOOD  CITIZENS” 

“The  great  mistake  of  welfare  workers 
and  good  citizens  is  that  they  wait  until  a 
tragedy  occurs,  and  then  become  interested 
in  the  parties  connected  with  it — when  in 
fact  the  real  task  of  such  people  is  to  lie  on 
the  joli  and  find  out  conditions  before  the 
tragedies  occur  and  put  into  action  a move- 
ment that  will  not  only  prevent  the  tragedy, 
hut  will  also  save  to  society  those  who  will 
commit  tragedies  if  not  saved  in  time.” 

The  quotation  from  the  judge’s  statement 
at  the  time  of  the  sentencing  of  the  Spencer 
family  contains  more  wisdom  than  on  the 
surface  lies.  He  has  touched  on  the  heart 
of  the  whole  matter  of  welfare  work — pre- 
vention. As  the  Greensboro  News  pointed 
out  in  commenting  on  the  statement,  “Pre- 
vention is  recognized  as  the  primary  principle 
of  social  workers  who  understand  what,  they 
are  trying  to  do.” 

But  the  judge  fortunately  brought  in  “all 
good  citizens,”  and  so  the  responsibility  is 
laid  on  the  State  as  a whole.  And  with  the 
public,  prevention  is  not  a popular  subject. 

The  “welfare  workers”  know  full  well  just 
what  prevention  means ; but  the  fault  in  the 
system  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  make  the  “good  citizens,”  includ- 
ing the  Legislature,  realize  that  an  ounce  of 
prevention  is  worth  a pound  of  cure,  in  social 
work  as  in  any  other.  Sometimes  even  the 
pound  of  cure  is  not  forthcoming  in  either 
moral  or  financial  support ; but  so  far  it  is 
rare  that  the  work  to  gain  the  ounce  of  pre- 
vention has  borne  fruit. 

It  is  popular  to  care  for  delinquents,  but 
it  has  not  yet  become  popular  to  work  out 
and  support  a plan  for  preventing  the  condi- 
tions which  lead  to  delinquency. 

Tangible  benevolence  affords  the  average 
person  the  greatest  satisfaction.  It  is  rarely 
the  case,  however,  that  the  most  tangible 
form  of  charity  is  the  most  effective.  But 
because  of  the  psychological  make-up  of  the 
public,  it  is  ten  times  easier  to  secure  finan- 
cial and  moral  support  to  care  for  defectives 
of  various  kinds  than  it  is  to  make  possible 
various  agencies  to  provide  means  of  pre- 
vention. 

When  a crisis  arises  the  dramatic  appeal 
to  relieve  the  immediate  needs  always  gains 
quick  response.  In  towns  where  the  officials 
will  not  appropriate  money  for  adequate  fire 
protection,  thousands  will  be  donated  to  re- 
lieve fire  sufferers  when  a fire  sweeps  the 
town.  The  same  psychology  is  evident  again 
and  again  in  working  for  prevention. 

It  seemed  easy  at  the  time  of  the  Sanford 
mine  catastrophe  to  get  $38,000  from  the 
private  pockets  of  the  people  of  the  State. 
This  sum  was  to  care  for  the  families  of  53 
men  who  had  been  killed  in  a spectacular 
manner.  Yet  it  is  evidently  harder  to  make 
the  public  see  the  needs  of  316  families  when 
the  husbands  have  died  here  and  there  over 
the  State  “with  their  boots  on” ; so  the  Legist 


la  lure  cuts  the  Mothers’  Aid  appropriation 
down  to  $28,500,  a sum  smaller  than  that 
given  by  the  people  of  the  State  at  a crisis 
to  take  care  of  one-sixth  as  many  families. 

If  we  do  not  use  preventive  measures  with 
our  remedial  work,  we  may  just  as  well 
expect  to  keep  up  our  curative  work  forever. 
If  we  do  not  enforce  the  school  attendance 
law  at  (he  same  time  that  we  try  to  educate 
the  adult  illiterates,  we  will  raise  up  another 
generation  of  illiterates.  Yet  moonlight 
schools  arc  much  more  interesting  and  pic- 
turesque than  truant  officers.  It  is  far  easier 
to  give  out  food  and  clothing  to  a destitute 
family  than  it  is  to  go  to  work  and  study  the 
conditions  and  find  a job  for  the  head  of  the 
house.  The  constructive  way  to  deal  with  a 
case  is  not  always  the  easiest  way,  and  pre- 
vention as  stacked  up  by  palliation  at  first 
glance  shows  up  poorly. 

In  the  particular  case  to  which  the  judge 
referred  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  a welfare 
worker  might  have  solved  the  tragedy  by 
changing  the  home  atmosphere  before  the 
tragedy  brought  the  matter  to  a head.  But 
this  could  not  have  been  done  without  the 
cooperation  of  the  “good  citizens.”  If  the 
community  had  been  really  awake,  the  condi- 
tions would  not  have  existed. 

Doling  out  alms  to  the  unfortunate,  as 
compared  to  seeking  the  removal  of  the  causes 
now  stands  ace  high  in  the  minds  of  the 
majority  of  the  “good  citizens”  of  the  State. 


INSTITUTES  REFLECT  GROWING 

INTEREST  OF  WELFARE  WORKERS 

(Continued  from  page  1) 

Chief  of  Police  Doby  of  Durham,  were  among 
those  who  addressed  the  institute. 

Several  interesting  meetings  of  the  North 
Carolina  Association  of  Superintendents  of 
Public  Welfare  were  held  during  the  insti- 
tutes. M.  M.  Grey  of  Mecklenburg  was 
chosen  as  president  of  the  association  to 
succeed  W.  E.  Stanley  of  Durham,  who  has 
served  the  association  for  the  past  year. 
Other  officers  elected  are  J.  E.  Jackson, 
Granville,  vice-president,  and  Miss  Mary 
Robinson,  Anson,  secretary. 

The  association  adopted  a program  of 
work  that  covers  the  most  important  details 
of  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  county 
workers  and  makes  possible  centralization 
on  certain  phases  of  social  service  that  are 
very  vital  to  the  State  at  this  time.  Among 
the  features  covered  in  the  plan  are  the  fol- 
lowing : intensive  effort  to  blot  out  illiteracy, 
more  determined  effort  in  carrying  out  the 
Juvenile  Court  Law  and  the  School  Attend- 
ance Law,  the  conservation  of  family  life, 
better  care  for  dependent  children  and  wid- 
owed mothers,  more  stringent  laws  dealing 
with  immorality  and  nonsupport,  and  a more 
determined  desire  to  cooperate  with  those 
agencies  closely  allied  to  the  State  program. 

The  association  passed  resolutions  pledging 
cooperation  to  the  State  Board  in  “everything 
that  tends  to  build  up  the  welfare  program,” 
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INSTITUTE  REGISTRATION 

SHOWS  LARGE  INCREASE 


Roll  Includes  Majority  of  County  Welfare 
Superintendents,  Members  of  Welfare 
Boards,  and  Other  Workers 


Of  the  fifty-seven  counties  which  are  or- 
ganized for  public  welfare  work  with  either 
a full  or  part-time  superintendent,  forty-one 
were  represented  at  the  conference  by  their 
superintendents.  Those  superintendents  at- 
tending were:  James  T.  Barnes,  Wilson 
County;  Mrs.  T.  W.  Bickett,  Wake;  J.  H. 
Brown,  Cabarrus;  D.  W.  Christeson,  Samp- 
son ; A.  W.  Cline,  Forsyth ; Miss  Fay  Daven- 
port, Gaston;  J.  W.  Dickens,  Jr.,  Davidson; 
Mrs.  A.  H.  Ditto,  Nash ; Miss  Lucile  Eifort, 
Moore ; Mrs.  S.  G.  Fields,  Edgecombe ; 
Dr.  P.  H.  Fleming,  Alamance ; K.  T.  Futrell, 
Pitt ; Miss  Mary  Greenlee,  McDowell ; M.  M. 
Grey,  Mecklenburg;  J.  B.  Hall,  Halifax;  G.  B. 
Hanrahan,  Lenoir ; W.  W.  Holland,  Iredell ; 
J.  E.  Jackson,  Granville ; Mrs.  Q.  B.  Kennen, 
Davie;  George  Lawrence,  part-time  for 
Orange  and  Chatham ; Mrs.  Anna  Lewis, 
Pasquotank ; John  A.  Martin,  Cumberland ; 
W.  P.  McGlaughon,  New  Hanover ; Z.  V. 
Moss,  Stanly ; J.  S.  Moore,  Wayne ; Mrs. 
S.  J.  Price,  Catawba ; D.  E.  Robinson,  Bruns- 
wick ; Miss  Mary  Robinson,  Anson ; A.  W. 
Rymer,  Buncombe ; D.  C.  Sebastian,  Wilkes ; 
Miss  Elizabeth  Simpson,  Rockingham ; J.  B. 
Smith,  Cleveland ; W.  E.  Stanley,  Durham ; 
Mrs.  Blanche  Carr  Sterne,  Guilford ; Horace 
Stewart,  Duplin ; Rev.  I.  C.  Swanman,  Polk ; 
Mrs.  D.  J.  Thurston,  Johnston ; Mrs.  W.  B. 
Waddill,  Vance ; Mrs.  John  D.  Whitford, 
Craven ; and  F.  H.  Wolfe,  Union. 

Other  social  workers  attending  the  insti- 
tutes included : The  members  of  the  State 
Board  of  Welfare ; Miss  Margaret  Clark, 
Durham  Welfare  Staff ; Miss  Mollie  Condon, 
of  the  Survey,  New  York ; Miss  Pattie  Cullom 
of  the  Durham  Welfare  Staff ; Miss  Hattie 
Edwards,  Director  of  the  Mothers’  Aid  work 
of  the  Thomasville  Orphanage ; Rev.  W.  S. 
Shacklette,  Prison  Chaplain ; H.  D.  Farrell, 
probation  officer,  Wake;  E.  J.  Harlison,  judge 
of  the  High  Point  Juvenile  Court ; Miss  Alice 
M.  Pirie,  Superintendent  Wright  Refuge, 
Durham ; Mrs.  George  Sanders  and  Miss  Mar- 
garet Rogers  of  the  Buncombe  Welfare  Staff ; 
Mrs.  Josie  B.  Rymer,  N.  C.  Children’s  Home ; 
Miss  E.  C.  Smith,  N.  C.  Children’s  Home; 
C.  A.  Watts,  Probation  Officer,  Winston- 
Salem  ; Miss  Susie  West,  Probation  and 
Truant  Officer,  High  Point ; Mrs.  G.  W.  Stan- 
ton, Chairman  of  the  Wilson  County  Board ; 
Mr.  M.  H.  Hendricks,  of  the  Davie  Board ; 
Mrs.  R.  D.  Bullock,  Chairman  of  the  Nash 
Welfare  Board. 

Others  who  attended  part  of  the  institute 
lectures  included : Miss  E.  L.  Spencer,  of 
South  Mills ; Miss  Agnes  Thomas,  of  Gas- 
tonia ; Mrs.  G.  B.  Hanrahan,  of  Kinston ; 
Mrs.  Harvey  Boney,  Rose  Hill ; Mrs.  W.  S. 
Patton,  Mr.  A.  S.  Lawrence,  Mrs.  Robert 
Lawson,  of  Chapel  Hill. 


SIDELIGHTS 


The  contract  for  the  erection  of  the  Meck- 
lenburg County  tuberculosis  sanatorium  has 
been  recently  awarded  to  contractors  for  a 
total  of  $97,304.  The  buildings  will  be  located 
13  miles  from  Charlotte  and  work  will  start 
at  once.  The  plans  are  very  like  those  by 
which  the  Guilford  sanatorium  was  built,  the 
Mecklenburg  commissioners  having  inspected 
the  latter  while  they  were  studying  plans  for 
the  institution.  The  hospital  will  be  two 
stories  in  height  and  will  accommodate  96 
white  patients.  Another  building  will  pro- 
vide quarters  for  24  colored  patients. 


Guilford  County  has  had  a tuberculosis 
sanatorium  for  over  a year,  and  Edgecombe 
County  followed  suit  about  six  months  ago. 
The  first  of  May  a Preventorium  for  under- 
nourished children  who  would  be  likely  to  be 
active  tubercular  cases  was  opened  in  Cum- 
berland County  with  twenty  children. 


In  Cumberland  County  the  city  of  Fayette- 
ville and  the  county  have  jointly  appropriated 
$2,000  to  use  for  employing  an  assistant  wel- 
fare officer.  The  office  has  not  yet  been  filled, 
but  the  person  selected  will  probably  be  a 
registered  nurse. 


While  all  counties  carrying  on  Mothers’ 
Aid  work  are  required  to  attain  to  certain 
general  standards ; particular  emphasis  is 
laid  on  the  desirability  of  individualization 
of  the  work  of  each  county.  In  Forsyth 
County  a Mothers’  Aid  Club  has  been  formed 
and  various  organizations  have  arranged 
monthly  meetings  for  the  mothers,  where 
demonstrations  in  cooking  and  sewing,  as 
well  as  entertainment  have  been  provided. 

In  Wake  County  a dental  clinic  has  been 
established  for  the  Mothers’  Aid  cases.  In 
Durham  County  the  plan  is  to  have  a picnic, 
which  will  probably  take  place  in  August. 


In  Stanly  County,  one  of  the  mothers  who 
had  been  receiving  aid,  came  to  Mr.  Moss, 
the  superintendent  and  told  him  that  since 
she  had  heard  that  the  appropriation  for  the 
Mothers’  Aid  work  had  been  cut,  that  she 
would  like  to  tell  him  that  if  any  one  needed 
it  badly  that  she  would  be  glad  to  give  her 
apportionment  up,  even  though  she  needed  it 
greatly.  She  told  him  that  she  had  been 
receiving  help  for  her  seven  children  for 
about  two  years,  and  that  it  had  helped  her 
so  much,  that  she  wanted  some  one  to  have 
the  advantage. 


A.  W.  Rymer,  Buncombe  superintendent, 
told  the  State  Director  of  Mothers’  Aid  work 
that  he  had  in  his  county  at  least  thirty 
typical  Mothers’  Aid  cases,  which  he  was 
helping  from  the  county.  “I  could  use 
$50,000  in  my  county  alone,”  he  concluded. 


PENNSYLVANIA  OFFICE  IS 

ISSUING  “WELFARE  NEWS” 


Monthly  Publication  is  Edited  by  Bert 
Howell,  Formerly  of  Wayne 
County 

Copies  of  Welfare  News,  issued  monthly  by 
the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Welfare, 
have  come  to  the  State  Department  office. 
The  publication,  which  is  in  mimeographed 
form,  is  edited  by  Bert  Howell,  who  was 
formerly  superintendent  of  public  welfare  in 
Wayne  County. 

The  copies  are  filled  to  the  brim  with 
pungent  brief  items  of  interest  about  the 
various  bureaus  of  the  departments  and  the 
welfare  workers. 

Among  other  things,  the  News  makes  note 
of  the  various  industries  in  which  the  pris- 
oners of  Pennsylvania  are  engaged.  At  one 
state  prison,  the  automobile  license  tags  are 
being  manufactured.  Shoes  are  made  at 
another.  Uniforms  for  officers  of  the  institu- 
tion are  being  made  at  the  Western  Peni- 
tentiary. 

Influenced  by  the  trouble  unearthed  in  the 
recent  baby  farm  scandal  in  New  York  City, 
the  Pennsylvania  Legislature  passed  a law 
requiring  every  unincorporated  agency  or 
person  in  the  State  receiving  for  hire,  gain, 
or  reward  more  than  one  child  under  three 
years  of  age  to  be  licensed  by  the  Department 
of  Welfare.  The  bureau  will  be  required  to 
license  and  supervise  about  200  homes. 

The  Welfare  News  has  made  a noteworthy 
start  and  the  Progress  extends  hearty  wishes 
for  a long  and  useful  life. 


L.  G.  WHITLEY  INSPECTING  JAILS 

AND  PRISON  CAMPS  IN  COUNTIES 

Mr.  L.  G.  Whitley,  joint  inspector  of  prison 
camps  and  jails  for  the  State  Board  of 
Health  and  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and 
Public  Welfare,  began  his  duties  during  the 
latter  part  of  July.  Mr.  Whitley’s  work  is  an 
amplification  of  the  type  of  work  which  Mr. 
Roy  M.  Brown  carried  on  in  connection  with 
his  other  duties  as  head  of  the  Bureau  of 
Institutional  Supervision. 

Mr.  Whitley  will  report  on  conditions  and 
management.  Forms  have  been  made  out  by 
Mr.  Brown  and  Mr.  Whitley  and  the  camps 
will  be  rated  and  the  grades  announced. 

A constructive  program  of  practical  indus- 
tries is  being  developed  at  the  Morrison 
Training  School  for  delinquent  Negro  boys. 
Practical  agriculture,  hog  and  poultry  raising, 
and  dairying  are  the  principal  industries. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  cotton  on  the 
school  farm  was  opening  August  4th. 


In  cooperation  with  the  director  of  the 
Negro  Bureau,  the  Negro  Elks  of  North  Caro- 
lina are  arranging  a series  of  mass  meetings 
to  be  held  in  various  sections  of  the  State. 
These  meetings  are  in  the  interest  of  the 
drive  for  $10,000,  which  amount  will  be  used 
to  erect  and  equip  a trades  building  at  the 
Morrison  Training  School. 
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“ADVANCE”  DEPLORES  CUT  IN 
MOTHERS’  AID  ALLOWANCE 


Elizabeth  City  Editor  Cites  Emergency 
Oases  Which  Cannot  be  Cared 
For  Adequately 


A clipping  from  the  Elisabeth  City  Advance 
shows  strikingly  how  (lie  reduction  of  the 
Mothers’  Aid  appropriation  in  Pasquotank 
County  is  keeping  Mrs.  Anna  B.  Lewis,  the 
superintendent  of  public  welfare,  from  doing 
some  very  line  constructive  work  with  three 
“emergency  cases.” 

The  quota  in  that  county  was  cut  to  $18.89 
per  month,  and  the  county  supplies  an  equal 
amount.  There  are  two  mothers  who  are 
now  receiving  aid.  One,  who  has  five  chil- 
dren, is  receiving  $20  a month,  and  this  with 
the  work  she  does  and  some  assistance  from 
relatives  is  enough  to  help  her  materially. 
The  other  mother  has  three  children  and 
receives  $15  a month. 

This  leaves  a balance  of  $2.78  in  the  treas- 
ury for  emergencies,  and  the  Advance  lists 
them  as  follows : 

“One  mother  with  five  children,  whose  hus- 
band has  deserted  her.  She  is  a good  mother, 
capable  in  every  way  except  financially,  of 
keeping  her  fandly  together  and  bringing  up 
her  children  better  than  any  one  else  could 
do  it.  Had  the  State’s  quota  not  been  reduced 
by  the  General  Assembly  there  would  have 
been  money  enough  to  help  this  mother.  As 
it  is  now,  the  children  may  have  to  be  sent 
to  an  orphanage  and  the  home  ties  severed. 

“Emergency  Second  is  a widow  with  four 
children ; and  Emergency  Third  is  a widow 
with  three  children.  All  three  of  these  cases 
have  been  investigated  and  found  worthy. 
Several  others  have  applied  for  help  and  are 
pending  investigation. 

“Briefly,  this  is  what  the  reduction  of  the 
State  Mothers’  Aid  fund  appropriation  from 
$50,000  to  $28,500  hqs  meant  to  Pasquotank.” 


ROY  E.  BROWN  JOINS  STAFF 
OF  PUBLIC  WELFARE  BOARD 


Mr.  Roy  E.  Brown  of  Statesville  has  come 
to  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public 
Welfare  to  take  up  his  work  as  head  of  the 
Bureau  of  Institutional  Supervision.  Mr. 
Brown  obtained  his  Master  of  Arts  degree  at 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  this  June, 
majoring  in  Sociology.  While  at  the  Uni- 
versity he  worked  as  research  assistant  under 
the  Rockefeller  Foundation  in  the  Institute 
for  Research  and  Social  Science.  In  1923, 
after  his  graduation  from  the  University, 
Mr.  Brown  was  Boys  Work  Secretary  for 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  at  Spray,  North  Carolina. 
For  the  past  few  months  he  has  held  a posi- 
tion with  the  Salary  and  Wage  Commission. 

Mr.  Roy  M.  Brown  will  remain  with  the 
State  Board  until  he  takes  up  his  work  in 
September  at  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina, where  he  will  be  on  the  faculty  of  the 
Department  of  Sociology. 


BUILDING  MEN  AND  ROADS 


California’s  Contribution  to  the  Solu- 
tion of  the  Prison  Labor 
Problem 

Extracts  from  the  report  of  Ben  H.  Milli- 
ken,  superintendent  prison  road  camps : 

“At  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature  in 
1923,  a plan  was  worked  out  by  Mr.  Julian  H. 
Alco  of  San  Francisco  to  reorganize  the  road 
camps  and  pay  these  men  a wage  not  to 
exceed  $2.50  per  day,  and  from  this  amount 
deduct  all  of  the  overhead  expense,  such  as 
food,  guarding,  transportation,  clothing,  etc. 
If  the  prisoners  are  willing  to  cooperate  and 
are  economical,  they  can  save  a net  amount 
not  to  exceed  75  cents  per  day.  Two-thirds 
of  this  amount  may  be  allotted  to  dependents, 
and  the  remainder  is  given  to  the  man  upon 
his  release.” 

“Under  the  old  plan  a reward  of  $50  was 
allowed,  not  collectible  by  peace  officers,  for 
the  capture  of  an  escaped  prisoner.  Under 
this  plan  a reward  of  $200  is  allowed,  col- 
lectible by  any  individual  or  peace  officer, 
and  this  amount  is  charged  back  to  the  pris- 
oners who  were  in  camp  at  the  time  the 
escape  was  made.  About  1,000  prisoners  have 
been  sent  to  these  camps  and  2 per  cent  have 
escaped.  There  are  two  guards  for  each  100 
prisoners  and  these  guards  are  not  armed. 
Their  chief  duty  is  to  maintain  discipline  in 
the  camp.  The  prisoners  are  counted  every 
two  hours.” 

“In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  laborer  is 
worthy  of  his  hire,  the  Highway  Commission 
has  proved  beyond  the  question  of  a doubt 
that  tliis  wage  has  put  new  spirit  into  the 


work  of  the  men,  and  the  fact  that  if  their 
expenditures  exceed  their  earnings  at  the  end 
of  90  days,  they  will  be  returned  to  the 
prison,  is  educating  them  in  a practical  way 
along  the  lines  of  economy,  honesty,  responsi- 
bility, and  cooperation.” 

“It  was  formerly  estimated  that  the  cost  of 
maintaining  a prisoner  at  a road  camp  was 
$2.10  per  day,  and  the  Highway  Commission 
has  assigned  this  as  the  maximum  wage. 
Although  the  prisoners  have  made  a great 
saving,  it  is  not  costing  the  State  any  more 
for  this  labor  than  before  the  prisoners  were 
paid,  because  the  net  earnings  of  the  prison- 
ers represent  the  money  saved  by  this  new 
plan  of  management ; many  economies  being 
effected  by  the  close  cooperation  of  all  con- 
cerned.” 

“The  prisoners  for  these  camps  are  care- 
fully selected  by  the  board  of  prison  directors. 
First,  the  prisoner  must  make  application  to 
go  to  the  road.  He  must  pass  a physical 
examination,  and  his  record  in  the  prison 
must  be  clean.” 

“The  prisoners  for  these  camps  are  sup- 
plied from  Folsom  and  San  Quentin  prisons. 
The  Folsom  men  are  all  second,  third,  and 
fourth  timers.” 

“A  large  forest  fire  recently  raged  near  the 
Briceburg  Camp,  and  every  one  of  the  two 
hundred  and  fifty  men  went  out  to  fight  it. 
They  were  out  four  days  and  nights,  as  far 
as  thirty-five  miles  from  camp,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  fourth  day,  when  the  fire  was  out, 
every  man  returned  to  camp.” 

“The  total  prison  population  of  San  Quentin 
and  Folsom  penitentiaries  today  is  almost 
4,500.  There  are  about  600  men  in  the  road 
camps,  and  we  hope  to  be  able  to  increase 
the  number  of  camps  in  the  near  future.” 


AN  INVESTMENT  BEARING  INTEREST 


Allowances  granted  Mothers’  Aid  cases  are  always  given  to  supplement  the  income  which  the  mother  makes 
in  various  ways.  This  mother,  who  is  a farmer,  raises  chickens  to  add  to  her  income.  She  has  four  children 
and  was  left  without  aid  at  the  death  of  her  husband  about  two  years  ago.  A thrifty,  fine  woman,  she  is 
typical  of  the  mother  that  the  State  is  using  to  make  an  "investment  in  citizenship.”  Through  her  allowance 
she  is  enabled  to  stay  at  home  and  care  for  her  children. 
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PRESIDENT  GREY  WRITES  TO 
WELFARE  SUPERINTENDENTS 


Superintendents  of  Public  Welfare,  Ladies 

and  Gentlemen: 

Now  that  we  are  back  home  and  neck-deep 
in  work  again,  the  developments  of  our  last 
week  at  Chapel  Hill  look  better  than  ever. 

We  are  glad  the  new  superintendents  are 
with  us,  and  we  hope  they  will  like  us  so  well 
they  will  stay. 

Now  let’s  all  get  set  to  go  back  to  Chapel  . 
Hill  next  summer  and  help  put  over  a better 
institute  than  ever. 

Let’s  ask  Brother  Swanman  to  begin  to 
tune  up  that  fiddle  of  his’n — nails  to  be  fur- 
nished by  the  institute  — and  Brother  Mc- 
Glaughon  to  keep  his  banjo  handy,  and  any 
of  the  rest  of  us  that  have  any  kind  of  in- 
strument that  will  make  a joyful  noise,  be 
sure  to  bring  it  along. 

We  believe  that  North  Carolina  is  the  very 
best  State  in  which  to  live — with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  state  of  matrimony — and  the  wel- 
fare work,  properly  handled,  can  easily  be- 
come the  most  important  single  line  of  activ- 
ity in  the  State. 

Too  much  publicity  will  kill  anybody,  but 
a reasonable  amount  of  the  right  kind  of 
publicity  will  let  the  folks  know  what  is  be- 
ing done,  and  will  be  a help  to  the  work. 

Before  everything  else,  folks,  let’s  keep  the 
children  going  to  school  regularly. 

Every  day  that  a child  stays  out  of  school, 
just  that  much  of  the  taxpayers’  money  is 
wasted.  The  taxpayers’  money  is  spent  to 
keep  the  schools  going,  whether  the  children 
attend  or  not.  It  is  up  to  us  to  see  that 
North  Carolina  gets  full  value  for  every  cent 
spent  for  her  schools. 

If  we  get  right  behind  the  school  attend- 
ance and  keep  the  children  in  school  regu- 
larly, we  will  do  more  than  any  other  single 
agency  to  give  the  taxpayers  the  worth  of 
their  money,  to  help  educate  the  backward 
children  to  the  place  where  other  welfare 
work  will  not  be  needed,  and  to  put  North 
Carolina  at  the  top  of  Dr.  Branson’s  illiter- 
acy column,  instead  of  where  she  is  now. 

Some  of  us  work  a plan  whereby  the  health 
officer  notifies  the  welfare  office  whenever  a 
child  is  sent  home  with  a contagious  disease. 
Then  Mr.  Smith  gets  a note  to  the  effect  that 
the  doctor  says  that  it  will  take  only  a week 
to  cure  John  of  whatever  it  is  John  has  got, 
and  that  the  welfare  office  counts  on  Mr. 
Smith  having  John  back  in  school  at  the  end 
of  that  time.  This  heads  off  a lot  of  children 
(Continued  on  page  2) 
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THIS  HAPPENED  IN 

NORTH  CAROLINA 


A widower  married  the  second  time, 
and  the  stepmother  found  his  child — a 
little  girl  of  eight — bothersome.  She 

told  the  father  to  get  rid  of  her,  threat- 
ening to  kill  her  if  he  refused.  Within 
a few  days  the  father  sold  her  to  a man 
— who  claimed  that  he  had  a traveling 
show — for  a pint  of  whiskey.  The 
welfare  officers  heard  of  the  case,  traced 
up  the  girl,  and  got  her  away  from  the 
man.  The  welfare  officer  and  his  wife 
decided  that  they  would  send  her  away 
to  a mountain  school,  and  the  wife  took 
her  home  to  bathe  and  dress  her. 

As  she  talked  to  the  little  child,  she 
asked  her  whether  she  knew  anything 
about  God.  The  child  looked  up  with 
puzzled  eyes. 

“I  know — God  damn,”  was  the  reply. 


CONFERENCE  ON  RURAL 

PROBLEMS  IN  OCTOBER 


American  Country  Life  Association 
to  Meet  from  October  27  to  31  at 
Jefferson  Hotel  in  Richmond 

A conference  which  w'ill  be  marked  by  real 
study  and  cooperative  effort  in  attempting  to 
solve  the  problems  of  American  rural  life 
will  take  place  in  Richmond,  Va.,  from  Octo- 
ber 27  to  31,  inclusive,  at  the  Jefferson  Hotel. 

The  subject  of  the  conference,  which  is 
held  by  the  American  Country  Life  Associa- 
tion, will  be  “The  Needed  Adjustments  in 
Rural  Life  Today.” 

The  committee  in  charge  has  announced 
that  the  purpose  is  to  bring  together  a great 
host  of  interested  folks  in  every  section  of 
the  nation  to  help  one  another  in  the  real 
solution  of  a common  problem. 

The  announcement  further  states:  “We 
think  of  it  as  a gathering  of  persons  without 
preconceived  programs,  without  predeter- 
mined convictions.  It  will  be  a working  con- 
ference.” 

The  Social  Service  Conference  held  in 
Asheville  in  July  worked  on  just  such  a gen- 
eral problem.  Similar  meetings  have  been 
held  in  New  York,  Washington,  Richmond, 
Columbia,  S.  C.,  and  Jacksonville,  Fla.  By 
the  results  of  these  meetings,  and  also  by 
answers  to  outlines  submitted  by  the  asso- 
ciation to  various  groups  and  individuals,  the 
Eighth  National  Conference  will  be  able  to 
focus  attention  on  the  paramount  issues. 
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CHILD  WELFARE  GROUP 
TO  MEET  IN  OCTOBER 


Mrs.  Johnson  Among  the  Speakers  Who 
Will  Address  Southeast  Conference 
of  Child  Welfare  League  at 
Charleston 


The  Southeast  Regional  Conference  of  the 
Child  Welfare  League  of  America  will  take 
place  in  Charleston,  S.  C.,  October  20-21.  All 
child  welfare  workers  in  any  organizations 
are  urged  to  attend  the  meeting,  which  will 
hold  its  sessions  in  the  Fort  Sumter  Hotel. 

Among  the  prominent  leaders  who  have 
already  accepted  places  as  speakers  are  Mar- 
cus C.  Fagg,  head  of  the  Children’s  Home 
Society,  of  Florida ; Mrs.  Kate  Burr  Johnson, 
of  North  Carolina ; Joseph  C.  Logan,  head  of 
the  Children’s  Home  Society,  of  Georgia,  and 
Rev.  Thos.  P.  Noe,  of  South  Carolina.  There 
will  also  be  specialists  from  Philadelphia  and 
New  York  City  to  lead  in  some  of  the  techni- 
cal discussions.  Among  these  will  be  Miss 
Anna  B.  Pratt,  of  the  famous  White-Williams 
Foundation,  Philadelphia. 

The  Child  Welfare  League  of'America  is 
the  most  influential  organization  in  the  field 
of  child  welfare  today.  Functioning  in  a 
most  effective  way,  it  is  steadily  increasing 
its  influence  and  membership.  It  works  to 
raise  the  standards  for  children.  Its  execu- 
tive director,  Dr.  C.  C.  Carstens,  is  recog- 
nized everywhere  as  an  expert  in  the  differ- 
ent fields  that  relate  to  destitute,  delinquent 
and  defective  children. 

Several  years  ago  the  league  instituted  a 
system  of  regional  conferences  for  various 
sections  of  the  country.  The  opportunity  for 
discussion  of  the  problems  relating  especially 
to  children  is  productive  of  much  effective 
good.  The  Baptist  Orphanage  at  Thomas- 
ville,  the  Children’s  Home  Society  of  Greens- 
boro, and  the  Bureau  of  Child  Welfare  of  the 
State  Department  of  Public  Welfare  are 
members  of  the  National  Child  Welfare 
League. 


GARDNER  HEADS  SALE  OF  SEALS 


Dr.  L.  D.  McBrayer,  managing  director  of 
the  State  Tuberculosis  Association,  has  an- 
nounced that  O.  Max  Gardner,  of  Shelby,  has 
consented  to  be  chairman  of  the  sale  of  Red 
Cross  Christmas  seals  in  the  State.  Last 
year,  through  the  sale  of  these  seals  from 
Thanksgiving  to  Christmas,  about  $52,000 
was  raised  to  help  tubercular  patients,  and 
it  is  hoped  that  this  year  the  total  will  reach 
$100,000. 
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All  material  in  the  Public  Welfare 
Progress  is  released  to  the  press  upon 
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KNOW  BEFORE  YOU  GIVE 


“The  biggest  thing  before  us,”  states  the 
report  of  Dr.  M.  L.  Kesler,  the  manager  of 
the  Tliomasville  Orphanage,  “is  the  careful 
study  and  adjustment  of  those  people  who 
are  rushing  wildly  hither  and  thither  for 
help.  The  time  has  fully  come  when  we 
must  address  ourselves  more  earnestly  to  the 
quality  of  work  we  are  doing.  When  chil- 
dren are  taken  from  a good,  strong  mother, 
leaving  her  free  from  the  responsibility  of 
her  children,  free  to  work  for  herself,  buy 
flue  clothes,  and  look  out  for  another  hus- 
band, somebody  has  been  guilty  of  a piece  of 
child-welfare  malpractice.  We  need  to  study 
the  whole  scheme  of  grappling  with  the  prob- 
lem of  larger  investigation  of  the  cases  in  the 
held.” 

So  does  Dr.  Kesler  touch  sensibly  and 
soundly  on  a great  and  fundamental  prob- 
lem— the  problem  of  giving  help  of  any  kind 
to  those  who  request  it,  without  proper  in- 
vestigation. 

He  states  further : “The  statement  that 
there  are  a hundred  applications  a month  for 
entrance  to  our  orphanage  should  deceive  no 
one.  A free  clinic  for  food,  clothes  and  train- 
ing furnishes  a powerful  temptation  to  those 
who  wish  to  shirk  responsibility.  Many  of 
the  most  deserving  cases  suffer  on  in  silence 
because  they  shrink  from  becoming  a burden 
on  others.” 

In  all  phases  of  welfare  work  it  would 
seem  that  we  are  suffering  from  a wrong  in- 
terpretation of  the  word  “charity.”  It  means 
“love,”  and  often  the  greater  love  is  to  with- 
hold gifts  of  various  kinds.  Dr.  Kesler  has 
hit  the  nail  on  the  head  when  he  urges  fuller 
investigation  of  cases. 

The  editor  of  Information  Exchange,  the 
publication  of  the  Child  Welfare  League  of 
America,  praises  highly  the  work  of  the  or- 
phanage, and  gives  Dr.  Kesler  credit  for  un- 
usual insight  into  the  typical  problems  con- 
fronting the  institution.  He  calls  the  report 
“an  honest  effort  to  improve  the  quality  of 
the  institution’s  service.” 


The  need  for  more  thorough  investigation, 
in  order  lo  determine  the  needs  and  resources 
of  each  case,  is  not  confined  to  any  one  field. 
It  is  needed  in  every  phase  of  social  work. 
Practically  all  our  beggars  are  evidences  of 
pieces  of  “social  welfare  malpractice.”  They 
have  been  pauperized  by  unwise  giving. 
Gifts  of  money  are  of  little  value  without 
study  to  determine  the  real  nature  of  the 
need  of  the  individual.  Tact  and  aptitude 
in  interviewing  are  of  prime  importance  to 
the  social  worker.  These  furnish  the  back- 
bone on  which  the  money  may  be  expended. 


RALEIGH’S  JUVENILE  COURT 


An  afternoon  spent  in  the  juvenile  court 
held  in  the  Wake  County  Welfare  Depart- 
ment served  as  an  eye-opener  in  revealing  the 
constructive  and  efficient  manner  in  which 
Judge  W.  C.  Harris  handles  the  juvenile 
offenders  and  their  parents. 

He  displays  keen  judgment,  quick  pene- 
tration of  conditions,  and  sympathy  as  well 
as  tact  in  conducting  a hearing  of  the  cases. 
The  courts  are  primarily  for  handling  the 
child  delinquents,  but  Judge  Harris  does  not 
allow  the  parents  to  get  away  without  hav- 
ing a lecture  on  their  own  responsibilities  to 
their  children.  His  court  might  be  called  the 
court  for  delinquent  parents  with  very  real 
truth.  He  is  well  aware  of  the  fact  that 
many  of  the  children  become  delinquents  be- 
cause of  the  carelessness  and  neglect  of  their 
parents,  and  he  makes  them  realize  their 
failures  and  shoulder  their  responsibilities. 

Because  of  the  work  which  he  is  doing,  he 
is  considered  one  of  the  best  juvenile  court 
judges  in  the  State. 


PRESIDENT  GREY  WRITES  TO 

WELFARE  SUPERINTENDENTS 
(Continued  from  page  1) 

from  staying  out  indefinitely ; and  if  John  is 
not  back  promptly  there  are  ways  and  means. 

There  are  a number  of  similar  leaks  in  our 
school  attendance  that  we  can  stop  if  we  will 
go  to  it.  Folks,  let’s  stop  the  leaks. 

We  pledge  ourselves  to  cooperate  with  Mrs. 
Johnson,  the  State  Board,  the  State  Child 
Welfare  Commission,  the  State  Bureau  of 
Industrial  Rehabilitation,  and  every  other 
welfare  agency,  in  every  way  possible. 

“We  aim  to  make  the  welfare  work  popu- 
lar with  the  people  by  doing  a good  job.” 
Yours  truly, 

M.  M.  Grey, 

President  N.  C.  A.  S.  P.  W. 


BOOK  ON  PROBLEM  CHILD 


The  editor  of  The  Progress  acknowledges 
receipt  of  a new  book  published  by  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Methods  of  Preventing  Delin- 
quency. The  title  of  the  book  is  “The  Prob- 
lem Child  in  School,”  by  Mary  B.  Sayles  and 
Howard  W.  Nudd.  A review  of  the  book  will 
appear  in  a later  issue  of  The  Progress. 


THOMAS VILLE  ORPHANAGE  IS 
DOING  CONSTRUCTIVE  WORK 

Institution  Started  Pioneer  Mothers’  Aid 
Work,  Giving  Money  to  Mothers 
Who  Caro  for  Children 


The  annual  report  of  Miss  Hattie  Edwards,  I 
the  director  of  the  Mothers’  Aid  work  being 
done  as  part  of  the  work  of  the  Thomasville  ! 
Orphanage,  makes  a splendid  showing.  The  ! 
report  was  published  in  Charity  and  Children  ‘ 
for  July  16. 

The  orphanage  cares  for  mothers  who  are 
left  without  support,  but  who  are  capable  of 
raising  their  children.  They  now  have  on 
their  list  eighty-four  families  and  three  hun- 
dred and  sixty-eight  children. 

Miss  Edwards  reports,  “Our  aim  is  to  raise 
the  standard  of  living  in  these  homes — to 
make  them  independent — and  to  get  them 
where  they  can  be  self-supporting  as  quickly 
as  possible.  We  want  to  work  with  them, 
rather  than  for  them.  We  develop  the  three 
fundamental  things,  the  physical,  the  mental, 
and  the  moral.  We  are  just  making  a start. 
We  have  not  had  time  to  see  the  full  harvest 
of  our  efforts.” 

Throughout  her  work  Miss  Edwards  has 
cooperated  thoroughly  with  the  State  Director 
of  Mothers’  Aid,  and  has  sought  the  aid  of 
the  county  superintendents.  She  says  in  her 
report : “Superintendents  of  welfare  have 

been  helpful  in  many  ways  in  these  cases. 
They  will  take  a day  any  time  and  take  me 
where  I want  to  go.  The  State  Department 
is  cooperating  with  us  and  will  handle  these 
cases  in  counties  where  they  can  do  so,  giving 
us  an  opportunity  of  helping  where  they 
cannot.” 

“It  is  impossible,”  concludes  the  report, 
“for  us  to  take  into  the  institution  all  that 
really  need  help.  This  help  in  the  homes 
where  mothers  can  help  rear  their  children 
opens  up  another  field  of  service.” 

The  report  is  a record  of  the  development 
of  pioneer  work  started  years  ago  by  Mr. 
Kesler.  The  Thomasville  institution  is  the 
only  orphanage  in  the  country  which  has  a 
Mothers’  Aid  Department  as  part  of  their 
regular  work.  The  successful  experiment 
worked  out  there  was  a great  help  in  con- 
vincing the  Legislature  of  the  need  of  pre- 
serving the  home  life  of  capable  widowed 
mothers  throughout  the  State. 

Since  the  State  began  its  work  there  has 
been  the  finest  spirit  of  cooperation  between 
the  Orphanage.  There  are  enough  mothers 
needing  aid  in  the  State  to  use  all  the  funds 
available  from  both  sources,  and  even  then 
there  would  be  several  hundred  on  the  wait- 
ing lists. 


The  two  cuts  of  county  prison  accommoda- 
tions used  in  the  July  Progress  have  been 
sent  to  The  Nation’s  Health  at  the  request 
of  the  managing  editor,  Mrs.  Susa  P.  Moore. 
They  will  appear  in  an  early  issue  of  the 
magazine,  which  is  published  monthly  at 
Chicago. 
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NEW  YORK  COUNTY  DOES 

SPLENDID  WELFARE  WORK 


Miss  Camp  Studies  the  System  Used  in 
Westchester  County-Finds  Welfare 
Commissioner  Assisted  by  Chil- 
dren’s Association 


The  idea  that  wealth  brings  freedom  from 
problems  of  social  adjustment  has  been  thor- 
oughly exploded  by  those  who  have  worked 
out  an  ideal  plan  of  county  organization  in 
Westchester  Cbunty,  New  York.  Miss  Camp 
of  the  State  Board  recently  spent  a week  in 
studying  their  system,  which  is  considered 
one  of  the  finest  in  the  country. 

Westchester  County  is  one  of  the  wealth- 
iest counties  in  the  country,  but  ten  years 
ago  little  attention  was  paid  to  social  work, 
since  it  was  generally  considered  that  there 
was  little  need  for  it.  A survey  was  made 
by  a well-known  social  worker,  under  the 
direction  of  one  of  the  wealthy  citizens  who 
served  as  county  commissioner  of  welfare, 
and  the  needs  of  the  people  were  found  to  be 
legion  in  all  phases  of  preventive  and  reme- 
dial work.  A program  was  started  imme- 
diately, and  it  has  now  grown  to  such  a de- 
gree that  the  annual  budget  is  more  than  one 
million  and  a half. 

The  Department  of  Welfare  has  direct 
supervision  over  the  county  penitentiary,  the 
county  hospital,  county  home  and  all  phases 
of  welfare  work,  including  recreational  work, 
mothers’  aid  work,  juvenile  courts,  and  child 
welfare  work.  The  county  has  been  divided 
into  nine  districts,  with  a district  agent  in 
each,  who  is  responsible  for  all  case  work. 

The  greatest  emphasis  is  laid  on  work  with 
the  children.  In  the  Department  of  Child 
Welfare  the  workers  are  a director,  two  as- 
sistant directors,  a supervisor  of  the  mothers’ 
aid  work,  a supervisor  of  the  boarding  homes, 
three  clinic  agents,  a whole-time  juvenile 
court,  judge,  and  a psychiatrist  who  assists 
the  judge  in  dealing  with  problem  cases. 

The  department  is  assisted  greatly  in  its 
work  by  the  Westchester  County  Children’s 
Association,  which  has  been  demonstrating 
what  effective  work  can  be  done  by  county 
organization.  Membership  is  open  to  all,  and 
fees  of  the  association,  which  are  $2  and  up, 
make  up  the  fund  by  which  the  work  is  done. 
The  annual  budget  is  $40,000,  which  is  used 
in  putting  on  demonstration  and  supplement- 
ary work,  correlated  with  the  activities  of 
the  welfare  department.  The  board  of  direc- 
tors meet  monthly  with  the  executive  secre- 
tary to  discuss  the  plans  for  forwarding  the 
work  in  the  county.  The  slogan  is  “How  near 
can  we  keep  pace  with  our  best  ideas?” 

. The  association  has  this  year  furnished  a 
supervisor  for  mothers’  aid  work  and  a psy- 
chiatrist to  assist  in  juvenile  court  work. 
The  workers  try  to  keep  all  children  who  are 
being  studied  as  problem  cases  in  either 
boarding  homes  or  in  private  homes.  These 
are  used  in  place  of  detention  homes,  and 
the  association  in  many  cases  pays  a certain 
weekly  amount  to  homes,  with  the  agreement 
that  a room  will  be  always  ready.  The  asso- 


ciation has  also  financed  work  in  the  field  of 
recreation  and  various  other  phases  of  work 
that  were  needed  to  complete  the  program 
for  the  county.  The  various  projects  are 
taken  over  by  the  county  as  the  idea  of  their 
value  is  understood  and  the  arrangements  to 
meet  the  expense  are  made. 

A monthly  bulletin  is  sent  out  from  the 
office  of  the  association  to  every  member.  A 
county  banquet  is  held  each  year  to  which 
every  member  is  invited.  The  organization 
serves  as  a great  educational  force  and  is 
the  means  of  bringing  the  people  of  the 
county  to  a realization  of  its  needs  and  of 
encouraging  them  to  study  social  problems. 

The  association  helps  with  the  work  of  the 
department  of  recreation.  Beside  the  super- 
visor employed  by  the  county  each  village 
and  town  employs  a local  playground  direc- 
tor. An  annual  song  festival  and  play  day 
are  held,  and  prizes  are  given  for  the  winners 
in  the  various  competitions. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  organization 
is  the  Westchester  Trails  Association,  which 
strives  to  preserve  the  natural  beauties  of 
the  county,  particularly  the  trails  through 
the  woods,  and  to  train  hiking  leaders.  Part 
of  their  constitution  states  that  they  aim  “to 
communicate  with  similar  organizations  in 
this  and  other  states  to  the  end  that  there 
shall  be  an  extension  of  trail  facilities  and 
rest  camps  from  Westchester  to  Lake  George 
and  Lake  Champlain  on  the  north  and  to  the 
foothills  of  the  Appalachians,  near  Hender- 
sonville and  Asheville,  in  North  Carolina.” 

A camp  which  will  accommodate  two  hun- 
dred people  has  been  established  on  the  Hud- 
son River  by  the  county.  Problem  cases  from 
the  court,  under-nourished  children,  mothers’ 
aid  cases,  and  dependent  children  from  the 
boarding  homes  are  sent  to  the  camp  for  four 
weeks  of  training  and  recreation  each  sum- 
mer. The  honor  system  is  used  and  many 
a problem  child  who  has  never  known  the 
freedom  of  camp  life  and  the  invigorating 
effects  of  an  outdoor  environment  is  put  on 
the  road  to  good  citizenship  at  the  camp. 

The  work  done  by  the  association  in  help- 
ing the  commissioner  is  largely  preventive, 
and  necessarily  there  is  much  remedial  work 
to  be  attended  to.  Outstanding  work  has 
been  done  in  the  county  institutions.  The 
county  hospital,  with  a physician  and  corps 
of  trained  workers,  has  a capacity  for  500 
patients.  The  county  penitentiary  is  one  of 
the  finest  in  the  country.  The  honor  system 
is  used,  and  the  warden,  who  is  well  trained 
in  psychology  and  human  behavior,  is  doing 
splendid  work  with  the  prisoners.  The  head 
of  the  county  home  is  a man  who  resigned 
from  the  faculty  of  Columbia  University  to 
take  up  the  task  of  caring  for  the  infirm  and 
aged.  His  wife,  a trained  dietician,  is  matron 
of  the  home.  All  the  work  around  these  three 
institutions  is  done  by  the  convicts,  who 
work  without  guards. 

Miss  Camp  gave  high  praise  to  the  plan. 
She  stated  that  it  could  be  applied  in  a most 
practical  way  to  counties  in  the  State.  They 
are  using  all  the  latent  forces  in  their  county 
to  achieve  the  success  of  their  project,  which 


SIDELIGHTS 


The  Efland  School  for  delinquent  Negro 
girls,  made  possible  through  the  interest  of 
the  Federation  of  Colored  Women’s  Clubs, 
will  be  formally  opened  this  coming  fall. 

* * * 

The  Progress  is  still  seeking  the  names  of 
interested  people  who  would  like  to  be  put 
on  the  mailing  list.  New  names  and  changes 
of  address  should  be  sent  to  the  editor. 

* * * 

Miss  Marne  Camp,  the  new  head  of  the 
Bureau  of  County  Organization,  started  her 
work  with  the  State  Board  in  August,  after 
her  return  from  New  York,  where  she 
studied  at  the  New  York  School  of  Social 
Work. 

* * * 

Miss  Mary  G.  Shotwell,  who  has  been  in- 
specting the  child-caring  institutions  in 
the  State,  has  been  granted  a year’s  leave 
of  absence  by  the  State  Board  of  Charities 
and  Public  Welfare  for  study  at  the  New 
York  School  of  Social  Work. 

* * * 

The  Board  has  received  an  interesting  pub- 
lication from  the  New  Jersey  Department  of 
Institutions  and  Agencies,  dealing  with  their 
state  prison  work. 

* * * 

Governor  McLean  has  recently  appointed 
Mrs.  Evelyn  M.  Nimocks,  of  Fayetteville,  a 
member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  State 
Orthopedic  Hospital  at  Gastonia,  to  succeed 
Archibald  Johnson.  ' This  is  the  first  time 
since  the  opening  of  the  hospital  in  1921  that 
a woman  has  served  on  the  board  of  trustees. 
* * * 

L.  G.  Whitley,  inspector  of  county  jails  and 
prison  camps  for  the  State  Board  of  Welfare 
and  the  State  Board  of  Health,  addressed 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  county  commis- 
sioners on  August  14  at  Blowing  Rock.  Mr. 
Whitley  discussed  uniform  rules  for  convict 
treatment,  advocating  strict  rules,  sanitary 
camps,  and  fair  treatment  for  prisoners. 

* * * 

A training  school  for  institution  executives 
has  been  recently  established  at  Dobbs  Ferry, 
New  York,  by  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Children’s  Village  there.  The  project  has 
aroused  much  interest.  The  period  of  train- 
ing will  cover  at  least  a year  of  special  and 
intensive  work,  and  opportunity  will  be  given 
to  attend  the*  necessary  lectures  or  clinics  at 
the  New  York  School  of  Social  Work. 


is  to  raise  the  standards  of  the  community. 
They  hold  John  Dewey’s  aim  as  theirs.  It  is : 
“What  the  best  and  wisest  parent  wants  for 
his  own  child,  that  must  the  community  want 
for  all  its  children.  Any  other  idea  is  nar- 
row and  unlovely.  Acted  upon,  it  destroys 
our  democracy.” 
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CUMBERLAND  PREVENTORIUM 


“He  who  helps  a child  help  humanity  with  an  immediateness  which 
no  other  help  given  to  human  creature  in  any  other  stage  of  human  life 
can  possibly  give.” — Phillips  Brooks. 


CUMBERLAND  COUNTY 
PREVENTORIUM 


Through  the  cooperation  of  the  local  tuber- 
culosis association,  the  Red  Cross,  and  the 
welfare  agencies  of  Fayetteville,  a Prevento- 
rium for  the  care  of  mal-nourished  children 
was  formally  opened  in  Fayetteville  the  first 
of  May.  It  was  found  that  there  are  many 
children  in  the  city  and  county  whose  resist- 
ance power  is  low  and  who  in  a few  years 
would  he  active  tuberculosis  cases  if  they 
were  not  cared  for  at  once.  This  caused,  the 
agencies  to  establish  the  home. 

A nine-room  house  eight  miles  from  Fay- 
etteville has  been  secured  free  of  rent  for  a 
year.  Twenty  children  have  already  entered 
the  home.  They  will  be  given  plenty  of  milk 
and  green  vegetables,  suitable  exercise,  rest 
hours,  and  proper  sleep.  Their  habits  of  life 
will  be  carefully  supervised,  and  each  indi- 
vidual case  will  be  given  special  attention 
by  nurse  and  physician. 


ONE-THIRD  OF  SUM  NEEDED 

TO  COMPLETE  EDUCATION  OF 

GIRL  HAS  BEEN  RECEIVED 


Mrs.  Johnson  is  still  seeking  funds  to  com- 
plete the  amount  necessary  to  send  a former 
Samarcand  girl,  who  is  a student  nurse,  to  a 
mountain  mission  school  in  order  that  she 
may  complete  the  educational  requirements 
for  her  nurse’s  certificate. 

Six  checks,  amounting  to  $101,  have  been 
received,  and  the  amount  needed  is  $300.  One 
of  the  checks  was  accompanied  by  a note  in 
which  the  writer  commented : “I  am  glad  to 
be  able  to  send  my  small  check.  Somehow,  I 
feel  that  this  money  could  not  be  put  to  bet- 
ter use.” 


HUMAN  PROGRESS 


“Human  beings  move  either  upward 
or  downward  in  their  journey  through 
life.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a sta- 
tionary level  of  human  progress.  Peo- 
ple rise  or  fall,  and  there  is  always  a 
terrific  pull  towards  the  bottom.  Those 
who  fail  to  put  forth  their  best  efforts 
for  the  purpose  of  bettering  their  con- 
dition in  life  are  inevitably  dragged 
downward. 

“The  downward  drift,  however,  is 
not  always  due  to  lack  of  inherent 
worthiness  on  the  part  of  the  individual. 
It  is  not  always  due  to  lack  of  oppor- 
tunities. It  is  often  the  result  of  mis- 
directed efforts;  it  is  frequently  caused 
by  ignorance  for  which  the  victim  is  in 
no  sense  responsible;  and  in  many  cases 
it  is  because  of  unavoidable  physical 
disabilities. 

“These  misdirected  efforts,  ignorance 
and  unavoidable  physical  disabilities  of 
people,  place  upon  society  in  general 
the  constant  responsibility  of  lending  a 
helping  hand,  and  are  an  ever-present 
challenge  to  thinking  men  and  women, 
urging  them  to  organized  effort  for  the 
betterment  of  those  conditions  which 
are  responsible  for  the  misfortunes  of 
their  fellowinen. 

“Any  community  can  have  just  as 
much  poverty  and  social  distress  as  it 
is  willing  to  pay  for.  It  can  also  have 
as  much  freedom  from  these  things  as 
it  is  willing  to  work  and  pay  for.” — 
From  the  Report  of  the  United  Charities 
of  Chicago. 


WITH  THE  COUNTIES 


Miss  Marne  Camp,  head  of  the  Bureau  of 
County  Organization,  reports  that  the  coun- 
ties are  showing  increasing  interest  in  wel- 
fare work,  and  are  tiecoming  more  conscious 
of  its  value.  She  recently  spent  some  time  in 
the  western  part  of  the  State  making  plans 
for  organizing  the  work  in  several  counties. 


Randolph  County  has  just  made  an  appro- 
priation for  a whole-time  welfare  superin- 
tendent, and  plans  are  being  made  for  exten- 
sive and  concentrated  work. 


Miss  Cordelia  Camp,  who  has  been  elected 
supervisor  of  schools  in  Burke  County,  is 
working  out,  in  connection  with  the  State 
Board  of  Welfare,  a program  of  recreation 
to  be  carried  on  through  the  schools  of  the 
county. 


In  Harnett  County,  which  is  not  required 
by  law  to  have  a superintendent  of  welfare, 
Mr.  D.  D.  Bunn,  the  Lillington  High  School 
principal,  has  been  kept  hard  at  work  by  the 
county  officials  keeping  up  with  the  welfare 
work.  An  officer,  to  succeed  Miss  Marne 
Camp,  who  left  the  county  in  July,  will  be 
elected  in  September*.  Mr.  Bunn  has  found 
his  time  more  than  taken  up  with  case  work, 
especially  relief. 


In  Lincoln  County  the  board  of  welfare 
has  been  reorganized  recently,  with  Rev.  S. 
R.  Guinard  as  chairman.  Miss  Mary  Hoff- 
man, the  assistant  to  the  superintendent  of 
schools,  is  the  acting  welfare  officer. 


Plans  for  the  extension  of  the  welfare  pro- 
gram are  being  made  in  Rutherford  County. 
The  county  has  just  finished  the  building  of 
a new  jail  and  a cottage  at  Jackson  Training 
School,  and  has  started  a new  courthouse. 


At  the  last  monthly  meeting  of  the  Guil- 
ford Comity  Welfare  Board  a plan  was  de- 
cided upon  by  which  the  effectiveness  of  the 
county  welfare  department  will  be  greatly 
increased.  This  plan  follows  that  used  in  the 
Rockefeller  demonstration  work.  From  the 
churches  of  the  county  three  persons  will  be 
selected  in  each  township,  who  will  assist 
Mrs.  Sterne  in  carrying  aid  to  needy  persons 
and  in  keeping  in  touch  throughout  the  year* 


Cleveland  County  is  working  on  a similar 
organization. 


Wayne  County  has  not  elected  a welfare 
superintendent,  but  the  office  will  probably 
be  filled  in  October. 
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KINSTON  CLINIC  IS 

LARGELY  ATTENDED 

More  Than  Hundred  Children  Examined 
and  Twenty-Eight  Applications 
to  Hospital  Signed 


The  fourteenth  of  a series  of  clinics  for 
crippled  children,  held  under  the  direction 
of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public 
Welfare  and  the  State  Orthopaedic  Hospital 
took  place  at  Kinston  on  October  the  first, 
and  was  considered  to  be  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful of  the  series,  from  many  points  of 
view.  One  hundred  and  ten  children  were 
examined,  representing  twenty-two  counties 
of  the  State,  and  twenty-eight  applications 
for  admission  to  the  State  Hospital  at  Gas- 
tonia were  signed  at  the  clinic.  With  the 
exception  of  the  clinic  at  Wilson,  when 
140  children  were  examined,  this  is  the  larg- 
est of  the  clinics. 

The  rooms  in  the  basement  of  the  First 
Baptist  Church  were  found  to  be  ideally 
arranged  for  caring  for  the  children  with 
their  parents,  who  brought  them  in  for  ex- 
amination. Dr.  O.  L.  Miller,  chief  surgeon 
of  the  Orthopaedic  Hospital,  was  Assisted 
by  Dr.  Hugh  Thompson,  of  Raleigh,  in  mak- 
ing the  examinations.  The  Health  and  Wel- 
fare officials  of  Lenoir  County  were  generous 
in  helping  to  make  the  clinic  a success.  Many 
physicians  who  brought  in  children  from  the 
surrounding  counties  showed  great  interest. 

The  clinic  was  marked  by  the  fact  that 
there  were  few  feeble-minded  children 
brought  in  for  examination.  Contrary  to  ex- 
pectations there  were  only  six  negro  children, 
two  of  whom  were  eligible  for  hospital  treat- 
ment. They  will  be  accommodated  as  soon 
as  the  new  ward  for  negro  children,  which 
is  being  built  at  the  hospital  as  a gift  from 
B.  N.  Duke,  is  completed. 

Mrs.  Arthur  Holding,  of  the  State  Board, 
and  Miss  Winifred  McLean,  Dr.  Miller’s 
secretary,  took  case  histories  and  attended 
to  the  signing  of  the  application  blanks. 

A plentiful  lunch  was  served  throughout 
the  day  by  women  from  the  various  churches 
to  all  who  came  to  the  clinic  and  every  ar- 
rangement was  made  for  the  comfort  of  the 
children,  their  attendants  and  the  staff  who 
supervised  the  clinic. 

An  article  on  the  work  of  the  Hospital 
and  the  clinics  appeared  in  the  September- 
Qctober  number  of  “The  Crippled  Child.” 


WAKE  WELFARE  DAY 

BRINGS  BIG  CROWD 

Mrs.  Bickett  Stresses  the  Importance  of 
Home  Training;  the  Commissioner 
Addresses  the  Representatives 
From  Both  Races 

“If  you  would  have  your  community  reach 
the  highest  level  of  good,  see  to  it  that  you 
have  good  Christian  homes,  and  that  your 
offices  are  filled  by  men  or  women  of  high 
character,”  plead  Mrs.  T.  W.  Bickett  on  Wel- 
fare Day  which  was  celebrated  by  a meeting 
at  the  Wake  County  Courthouse,  with  repre- 
sentatives from  the  churches,  and  other  or- 
ganizations in  the  various  parts  of  the  county, 
by  both  white  and  colored  people. 

Stressing  the  need  of  the  right  kind  of 
homes  to  prevent  delinquency,  Mrs.  Bickett 
also  referred  to  the  need  of  remedial  insti- 
tutions in  the  county.  She  asked  that  co- 
operation be  given  her  in  trying  to  secure 
a general  and  tubercular  hospital,  a deten- 
tion home  for  boys  and  girls  and  a work- 
house  for  delinquent  women,  past  hope  of 
reform. 

Mr.  Jo  Weathers,  chairman  of  the  County 
Board  of  Welfare,  presided  over  the  meet- 
ing. He  paid  high  tribute  to  the  work  of 
Mrs.  Bickett  and  her  staff. 

Mrs.  Bickett  introduced  Mrs.  Kate  Burr 
Johnson,  who  spoke  of  the  history  and  aim 
of  organized  welfare  work. 

(Continued  on  page  three) 


WAKE  RED  CROSS  CHAPTER 
ENTERTAINS  CONFERENCE 


A regional  conference  of  the  Red  Cross  was 
held  in  Raleigh  on  September  25th.  with 
various  Red  Cross  officials,  and  Governor  Mc- 
Lean as  the  chief  speakers.  The  Governor 
was  high  in  his  praise  of  the  organization, 
which  he  said,  “had  shed  imperishable  glory 
on  America.  The  workers  are  everywhere 
in  the  world  and  there  is  no  limit  to  their 
good  works.” 

Mr.  George  Lawrence,  superintendent  of 
welfare  in  Orange  and  Chatham  counties 
spoke  at  the  morning  session  on  “Home 
Service.”  An  untiring  worker  in  all  phases 
of  social  work,  Mr.  Lawrence  told  of  his  ef- 
forts to  help  the  ex-service  men  in  filling  out 
their  requests  and  in  obtaining  pensions. 
“Strange  to  say,”  he  concluded,  “the  chain- 
gang  is  furnishing  many  applications  for  pen- 
sions. Few  days  pass  that  I do  not  have  to 
attend  to  some  of  these.” 


ORPHANAGES  RECEIVING 

TOO  MANY  APPLICATIONS 


Only  Small  Number  of  Applicants  Should 

Be  Admitted,  Dr.  Kesler  Tells  Asso- 
ciation. Mr.  Daniels  Praises 
Mothers’  Aid 

“The  popularity  which  orphanages  have 
gained  in  this  State  promises  to  be  their 
ruin,”  stated  Dr.  M.  L.  Kesler,  of  the  Thomas- 
ville  Orphanage,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
North  Carolina  Orphans  Association,  which 
met  in  Raleigh  on  September  30tli.  He 
said  that  the  institutions  are  being  swamped 
with  applications,  and  that  only  about  ten 
per  cent  of  these  children  ought  to  be  ad- 
mitted. 

“It  is  due  to  a mistaken  idea  that  or- 
phanages make  ideal  homes,”  he  said.  “They 
do  not,  and  children  should  be  left  in  the 
home  where  it  is  humanly  possible.  The 
breaking  down  of  the  old  love  for  the  home 
is  responsible  for  the  huge  number  of  ap- 
plications,” said  Mr.  Kesler.  “For  example, 
by  far  the  majority  of  our  applications  come 
from  mill  sections,  notably  Gaston,  Cabarrus, 
Rowan  and  Mecklenburg  counties.  Such 
people  have  a few  home  ties,  while  in  the 
western  part  of  the  State  the  old  idea  of  clan 
or  kinship  is  so  strong  that  we  have  relatively 
few  requests.” 

Dr.  Kesler  stated  that  the  Mothers’  Aid 
Fund  should  be  increased  by  the  State  and 
added  that  the  number  of  cases  which  can 
be  adjusted  by  giving  a small  monthly  stipend 
in  order  to  keep  the  children  with  their 
mother  is  surprising. 

Several  others  addressed  the  meeting  and 
a letter  was  read  by  M.  L.  Shipman  from 
Josephus  Daniels,  who  was  unable  to  be 
present.  He  stressed  the  need  of  three  things  : 
to  have  increased  effort  to  secure  foster 
homes  for  orphans  ; to  increase  the  appropria- 
tion for  Mothers’  Aid  work ; and  to  raise  the 
standards  of  education,  equipment  and  child- 
care in  the  institutions.  In  referring  to  the 
Mothers’  Aid  work,  Mr.  Daniels  wrote : “The 
State  has  made  a beginning  in  mothers  pen- 
sions. Nobody  can  take  the  place  of  the 
mother  and  the  ideal  solution  is  to  help  such 
mothers  help  themselves  to  keep  their  chil- 
dren in  the  God-intended  home.” 

Officers  elected  were  as  follows : President, 
J.  B.  Johnston,  Barium  Springs ; First  Vice- 
president,  R.  L.  Brown,  Oxford ; Second  Vice- 
president,  Mrs.  Mattie  Jenkins,  Raleigh; 
Secretary  and  Treasurer,  M.  L.  Shipman, 
Raleigh. 
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NOTICE  TO  EDITORS 

All  material  in  the  Public  Welfare 
Progress  is  released  to  the  press  upon 
receipt. 


CHARITABLE  JUSTICE 


Criminal  assaults  by  negroes  upon  white 
women  have  recently  been  of  frequent  oc- 
currence in  the  State.  In  many  cases  when 
the  assaults  are  committed,  the  name  of  the 
innocent  victim  is  broadcast  to  the  public. 
The  case  of  the  student  nurse  at  Wilmington 
and  the  two  cases  at  Asheville  are  notable 
exceptions.  In  none  of  the  newspaper  ac- 
counts have  we  seen  the  names  of  the  victims 
mentioned. 

It  would  seem  that  publishing  the  name  of 
a woman  under  these  circumstances  is  adding 
an  unnecessary  humiliation  to  one  already 
suffering  from  what  must  be  the  height  of 
humiliation  and  despair.  It  is  the  policy  of 
the  Associated  Press  to  withhold  the  name. 
A number  of  states  have  laws  prohibiting 
such  publications  and  the  courts  have  held 
that  this  does  not  interfere  with  the  freedom 
of  the  press. 

We  are  wondering  if  such  a law  is  neces- 
sary in  North  Carolina  even  though  advis- 
able. It  would  seem  that  if  this  matter  were 
laid  before  the  Press  Association  for  action 
that  the  newspaper  folk  of  the  State  would 
agree  without  force  of  law  not  to  publish 
the  name  of  the  woman  who  is  the  victim 
of  a criminal  assault. 

However,  there  is  one  law  that  we  would 
like  placed  on  the  statute  books,  which  would 
make  it  mandatory  that  trials  of  such  cases 
should  not  be  held  publicly;  but  we  are  told 
by  the  Attorney-General  that  such  a law 
would  be  unconstitutional.  Everybody,  it 
seems,  is  entitled  to  a public  trial,  though 
the  judge  has  the  right  to  clear  the  court 
room  of  juveniles. 

But  there  comes  to  mind  a picture  of  a 
trial  as  it  was  given  by  a friend  who  serves 
as  court  stenographer  in  the  western  part  of 
the  State.  An  old  mountain  woman  had  been 
the  victim  of  an  escaped  negro  convict.  When 
the  time  came  for  the  trial,  the  stenographer 
and  this  timid,  old  woman  of  the  hills  were 
the  only  women  in  the  court  room  which  was 


packed  to  over-flowing  with  men  and  boys 
who  bad  gathered  from  miles  around.  They 
were  tilled  with  a morbid  and  vulgar 
curiosity  and  were  eager  to  hear  the  sordid 
testimony  and  see  a woman’s  soul  laid  bare. 
An  outlet  for  abnormal  emotion  was  furn- 
ished an  isolated  rural  community  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  woman’s  most  intimate  and 
personal  affairs.  We  cannot  but  feel  that  a 
trial  conducted  in  such  a manner  is  demora- 
lizing, rather  than  dignified  and  Impressive 
as  all  trials  should  be.  Cannot  the  ends  of 
justice  be  served  in  some  better  and  more 
charitable  way?  K.  P».  J. 


“THE  DECADENCE  OF  A CUSTOM’’ 

Mr.  R.  L.  Gray’s  article  in  the  September 
World’s  Worlc  entitled  “Winning  the  War  on 
Lynching”  has  received  much  favorable  com- 
ment, as  being  a survey  made  with  accuracy 
and  insight. 

It  begins  with  an  account  of  the  Anson 
County  lynching  in  1906  when  several  mem- 
bers of  the  mob  which  had  held  a “neck-tie 
party”  were  arrested  and  forced  to  submit 
to  a trial  which  gave  the  prominent  citizens 
no  end  of  trouble  and  expense.  A similar 
lynching  in  Rowan  County  resulted  in  send- 
ing one  of  the  mob  to  the  State’s  Prison.  The  * 
result  of  the  vigorous  effort  to  prosecute  and 
convict  those  participating  in  the  lynching 
brought  about  the  fact  that  in  1907  “there 
was  no  lynching  in  a state  that  had  not 
escaped  the  phenomenon  in  any  year  since  the 
Civil  War,”  writes  Mr.  Gray.  “In  1908  there 
was  one,  but  there  followed  lynchless  years 
in  1909,  1910,  1915,  1917.  In  the  four  years 
from  1918  to  1921  inclusive,  North  Carolina 
mobs  killed  thirteen  victims,  but  the  three 
years  following  were  innocent  of  informal 
executions.” 

Mr.  Gray  comments  further : “It  had  begun 
to  look  as  if  the  vigilance  and  courage  of 
county  officers  and  the  determination  of  gov- 
ernors who  did  not  hesitate  to  use  troops  to 
protect  prisoners  had  definitely  stifled  the 
practice.  There  was  therefore,  the  added  ele- 
ment of  shocked  surprise  when  on  March  29th 
of  this  year  the  mob  spirit  flared  up  in  a 
new  and  particularly  atrocious  form  in  the 
case  of  Needleman,  who  was  taken  from  the 
Martin  County  jail,  and  mutilated  under  cir- 
cumstances of  unbelievable  barbarity. 

“What  is  worth  emphasis  is  the  vigor  with 
which  the  State  officially  proceeded,  in  sharp 
contrast  to  the  old-time  habit  of  the  half- 
hearted investigation  with  its  conclusion  of 
death  at  ‘the  hands  of  parties  unknown’.  * * * 
Within  six  weeks  of  the  outrage  nine  of  the 
prisoners  had  been  admitted  to  the  State’s 
Prison.” 

One  man  was  given  a sentence  of  thirty 
years  in  prison,  three  others  were  given  from 
six  to  ten  years ; three  from  two  to  three 
years,  and  three  from  one  to  two  years.  Eight 
others  were  fined  .$500  each  and  two  others 
were  placed  under  bond  for  good  behavior. 

Commenting  on  the  psychology  of  the  mob, 
Mr.  Gray  ventures  the  opinion  that  in  many 


who  participate,  “the  adventure  is  in  the  na- 
ture of  a revel-  a running  with  the  tide  of 
mass  impulse,  often  impromptu.  In  mobs 
numbering  hundreds  or  thousands  it  is  rarely 
Unit  10  per  cent  of  (heir  number  holds  any 
steady  purpose.  The  others  attend  as  look- 
ers-on, lake  no  actual  pari  in  Ihe  proceedings, 
and  afterward  excuse  themselves  on  the 
ground  that  they  were  nol  really  guilty  of  an 
acf  they  were  powerless  lo  prevent.” 

“The  case  of  Needleman  and  its  conse- 
quences will  give  something  like  sober  second 
thought  to  this  element  on  whose  encourage- 
ment the  real  lynchers  always  depend.  It 
should  not  be  possible  to  have  hereafter  in 
North  Carolina  a lynching  in  which  an  en- 
tire community  engages,  thus  creating  a sym- 
pathy of  guilt  making  conviction  impossible. 
In  the  future  lynchers  will  bo  as  sharply  dif- 
ferentiated from  the  body  of  their  neighbors 
as  any  other  criminals.” 

After  a survey  of  the  figures  compiled  by 
Tuskegee  Institute  of  the  lynchings  between 
1885  and  1924,  Mr.  Gray  concludes,  that 
“While  there  is  an  alarming  increase  in  the 
number  of  homicides,  the  facts  as  to  lynch- 
ing show  that  it  is  on  the  road  to  oblivion  as 
an  American  custom.” 

To  further  carry  out  the  analysis  Mr.  Gray 
has  made  it  will  be  interesting  to  watch  the 
outcome  of  the  warrants  for  arrest  which 
have  been  issued  for  those  connected  with 
the  attempt  to  remove  the  negro  charged 
with  criminal  assault  from  the  Asheville  jail. 
In  the  last  few  months,  there  have  been 
several  instances,  when  there  seemed  to  be 
danger  of  mob  violence  especially  against 
those  charged  with  crimes  against  women. 
Quick  action  on  the  part  of  officials  to  put 
those  in  danger  in  safety  at  the  State’s  Prison 
has  been  one  element  which  has  served  to 
prevent,  lynching.  Fear  of  possible  punish- 
ment combined  with  a more  balanced  and 
stabilized  respect  for  the  procedure  of  the 
law  in  dealing  with  mob  violence  must  cer- 
tainly have  had  some  deterrent  force. 


SALVATION  ARMY  MATERNITY 
HOME  AND  HOSPITAL 


The  Salvation  Army  has  recently  opened  a 
Maternity  Home  and  Hospital  in  Wilmington, 
North  Carolina.  It  is  licensed  by  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare  and 
the  maximum  capacity  is  twenty-five  patients. 

Adjutant  Ina  DePew  is  superintendent  and 
Mrs.  Cora  Norman  is  the  nurse.  Both  of 
these  women  have  been  especially  well  trained 
for  their  work. 

The  advisory  board  is  composed  of  five 
prominent  women  of  Wilmington : Mrs.  Wal- 
ter Parsley,  Mrs.  W.  B.  Cooper,  Mrs.  Andrew 
Howell,  Mrs.  Will  Rehder,  and  Mrs.  Sidberr.v. 
The  people  of  Wilmington  have  aided  in  the 
establishment  of  the  home.  The  local  physi- 
cians and  nurses  have  helped  to  equip  the 
hospital  and  have  given  their  services  when- 
ever they  were  needed. 


BOOK  REVIEW 


THE  INSTITUTION  FOR  CHILDREN,  by 
Dr.  A.  T.  Jamison.  The  Baptist  Book 
Depository,  Columbia,  S.  C.,  Publishers. 
Price  $1.50  postpaid. 

This  interesting  and  readable  book,  by  an 
outstanding  institutional  man  of  the  South, 
contains  a discussion  of  topics  that  relate 
to  the  care  of  children  in  institutions. 
Written  by  a man  who  has  been  superintend- 
ent of  the  Maxwell  Orphanage  in  South  Caro- 
lina for  the  past  twenty-five  years,  it  is  of 
great  value  to  any  interested  in  child  care, 
for  his  thesis  is  that  whatever  is  necessary 
to  the  child  in  the  home  should,  as  far  as 
possible,  be  provided  for  the  child  in  the 
institution. 

Although  his  institution  has  a population 
of  more  than  800,  he  urges  the  need  of  small 
group  care.  “The  good  Lord  in  sending  chil- 
dren into  the  world  usually  allows  only  a 
few  to  each  mother.  In  our  abnormal  work 
we  have  tried  to  economize  money  and  have 
done  what  nature  never  attempts  to  do.  We 
try  to  make  one  mother  take  care  of  25 
children  and  in  a building  that  is  not  con- 
structed to  meet  their  needs.” 

The  author  recognizes  the  importance  of 
making  a special  study  of  the  child  before 
admission  in  order  to  be  satisfied  that  every 
possible  means  of  keeping  the  family  together 
has  been  exhausted.  “Though  there  may'  be 
some  married  men  and  women  that  we  cannot 
feel  were  joined  of  God,  we  cannot  deny  that 
mother  and  child  were  joined  of  God.  Woe 
be  unto  him  who  shall  ruthlessly  or  need- 
lessly separate  the  two.  The  child  needs  the 
influence  of  its  mother — its  own  mother  and 
not  a hired  mother.  And  the  mother  needs 
the  influence  of  her  own  child  in  her  life.” 
The  problems  of  food,  play,  work,  and 
school  are  discussed  at  length  with  definite 
suggestions  as  to  how  each  can  be  made  a 
vital  part  in  the  training  of  the  child. 

M.  G.  S. 


AVAKE  WELFARE  DAY  BRINGS  CROWD 

(Continued  from  page  one) 

“Though  varied  in  its  forms  and  duties,  the 
ultimate  object  of  each  welfare  department 
is  to  give  to  certain  disadvantaged  groups 
in  the  body  politic,  such  as  dependents,  delin- 
quents and  defectives,  the  training,  care  and 
protection  they  need  to  help  them  reach  their 
highest  efficiency,”  she  declared.  “These 
groups  who  cannot  fit  into  our  social  scheme 
create  our  human  problems. 

“Unfortunately  there  is  an  idea  abroad  that 
anyone  can  do  social  service  work  just  as 
there  is  an  idea  that  anyone  can  teach  the 
children  of  the  State.  Both  are  erroneous. 
In  dealing  with  human  problems,  it  requires 
not  only  delicacy  and  training,  but  experience 
and  most  of  all,  a spirit  of  unselfishness, 
energy  and  courage.” 

Berry  O’Kelly,  from  O’Kelly  Training 


PUBLIC  WELFARE  PROGRESS 


“SAVE  THE  HOME  TO  SAVE 
THE  CHILD,”  SAYS  CREED  OF 
CHILD  WELFARE  LEAGUE 


Child  AVelfare  League  of  America  Issues 
Creed  and  Announces  Campaign  for 
Funds — Regional  Conference  in 
Charleston 


The  Child  Welfare  League  of  America  has 
recently  made  public  a “creed”  outlining  the 
guiding  principles  for  its  work,  and  has  ap- 
pointed a committee  of  100  to  promote  a na- 
tion-wide campaign  to  obtain  the  sum  of 
$60,000  to  “establish  in  every  state  the  right 
processes  for  the  care  of  children  who  are 
neglected  as  the  result  of  broken-up  homes.” 

Following  is  part  of  the  statement  issued 
by  the  league : 

1.  We  believe  in  saving  the  home  in  order 
to  save  the  child. 

2.  We  believe  in  care  and  training  for  every 
child  accoi'ding  to  his  need — in  his  own  home, 
in  a foster  home — or  in  an  institution. 

The  eleventh  “article”  is  perhaps  the  most 
interesting  of  the  statements.  It  expresses 
belief  in  “raising  the  standards  of  parental 
responsibility — through  the  education  of  par- 
ents in  -the  care  of  their  children,  and  in 
cases  of  improper  guardianship  or  flagrant 
neglect  in  the  home  through  legal  action.” 

The  last  article  of  belief  practically  in- 
cludes the  program  of  the  league.  It  fol- 
lows : “We  believe  in  State  programs  of 

child  welfare,  in  which  the  services  of  public 
and  private  organizations  shall  be  harmonized 
and  coordinated  to  deal  with  prenatal  and 
post-natal  care,  pre-school  and  school  care, 
recreational,  educational  and  vocational 
guidance,  the  building  up  of  character  and 
health,  special  care  for  dependent,  delinquent 
and  defective  children  and  to  provide  super- 
vision of  the  work  of  private  child-caring 
organizations.” 

There  will  be  a regional  conference  of  the 
Child  Welfare  League  of  America  in  Charles- 
ton on  October  20tli  and  21st.  Mrs.  Kate 
Burr  Johnson  will  be  one  of  the  speakers  at 
the  conference.  Dr.  M.  L.  Kesler,  of  Thomas- 
ville  Orphanage,  will  also  address  the  group. 

The  Thomasville  Orphanage  of  the  Baptist 
Church,  the  Children’s  Home  Society  of 
Greensboro  and  the  Bureau  of  Child  Welfare 
of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public 
Welfare  are  members  of  the  League,  which 
is  made  up  of  125  public  welfare  departments 
and  private  agencies  and  institutions  caring 
for  and  placing  children.  The  League  seeks 
to  maintain  the  highest  point  of  efficiency  in 
the  work  of  its  member  agencies  and  to  help 
bring  other  agencies  up  to  its  standards. 

School,  at  Method,  gave  assurances  of  the  de- 
sire of  the  negroes  to  cooperate  in  a welfare 
program.  Rev.  Charles  F.  Hudson,  pastor  of 
the  Southside  Baptist  Church,  spoke  of  the 
needs  in  the  county,  and  H.  D.  Farrell,  Wake 
Probation  Officer,  explained  the  juvenile 
court  and  probation,  emphasizing  again  the 
need  of  a detention  home. 
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SIDELIGHTS 


A need  which  has  been  felt  for  a long 
period  of  time,  will  be  filled  when  Mrs.  Anna 
B.  Lewis  will  begin  her  duties  as  probation 
officer  and  police-woman  for  Wake  County 
and  the  City  of  Raleigh.  Mrs.  Lewis’  work 
will  be  with  deliquent  women  and  girls  and 
she  will  be  vested  with  the  power  and  au- 
thority of  a member  of  the  police  force. 

Mrs.  Lewis  is  considered  one  of  the  finest 
welfare  workers  who  have  been  welfare 
superintendents  in  the  State.  For  several 
years  she  has  been  superintendent  in  Pas- 
quotank County  and  has  done  outstanding 
work.  She  organized  a Mothers’  Club  among 
the  mill  women  in  Elizabeth  City  and  estab- 
lished a detention  home  for  delinquent  child- 
ren. 


After  a visit  of  inspection  by  Mr.  Roy 
M.  Brown  and  Miss  Marne  Camp  of  the 
State  Board,  the  Cumberland  County  pre- 
ventorium, which  was  pictured  in  the  Sep- 
tember Pi-ogress  has  been  officially  licensed 
and  approved  by  the  State  Board  as  a child- 
caring institution.  The  members  of  the  staff 
were  much  pleased  by  the  home  and  also 
by  the  children,  who  are  sent  to  the  home 
to  receive  good  nourishing  food.  Coming 
either  as  children  badly  nourished,  or  from 
families  with  tubercular  traits,  they  are 
kept  at  the  Preventorium  for  a period  of 
time.  The  people  of  Cumberland  County 
are  doing  a splendid  piece  of  preventive 
work. 

The  National  Playground  and  Recreation 
Association  will  hold  its  annual  meeting  in 
Asheville  from  October  5th  to  10th,  and  many 
delegates  from  agencies  carrying  on  recrea- 
tional work  in  North  Carolina  are  expected 
to  be  present.  Miss  Camp,  of  the  State 
Board,  will  attend  some  of  the  sessions. 


Interesting  and  difficult  requests  fall  to  the 
lot  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare,  but  the  most  interesting  is  the 
request  made  by  a man  who  made  a visit  to 
the  office  to  obtain  a set  of  false  teeth.  This 
calls  to  mind  the  man  who  asked  one  of  the 
members  of  the  staff  to  “get  him  a good 
smart,  healthy  woman  for  his  wife,”  his  em- 
phasis being  on  the  healthy.  Another  in- 
teresting application  was  that  made  by  a 
widower,  desiring  “Father’s  Aid.”  He  had 
only  one  arm  and  one  leg  and  three  children, 
and  although  he  was  ineligible  for  help  from 
the  Mother’s  Aid  Fund,  he  was  given  assist- 
ance in  other  ways. 


One  of  the  monthly  reports  from  Mrs. 
Price  contains  an  interesting  note.  She  re- 
ports no  juvenile  delinquents,  adding  the 
comment,  that  this  fact  is  due  to  the  excel- 
lent organization  of  the  Boy  Scouts. 
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PUBLIC  WELFARE  PROGRESS 


NEWS  FROM  THE  BUREAU  FOR 
WORK  AMONG  THE  NEGROES 

Welfare  work  among  the  negro  people  in 
I lie  State  is  arousing  .great  interest  and 
is  progressing  along  constructive  lines  ac- 
cording to  recent  reports. 

The  building  for  the  negro  delinquent  girls 
at  Efland  is  nearing  completion  and  the 
school  will  soon  be  opened,  according  to 
reports  given  out  by  Mrs.  T.  W.  Bickett, 
who  is  chairman  of  the  board  of  trustees. 
The  funds  for  the  school  have  been  raised 
through  the  efforts  of  the  Federation  of 
Colored  Women’s  Clubs.  It  will  have  a 
capacity  of  fourteen,  but  it  is  hoped  that  this 
will  be  soon  increased. 

A training  school  for  negro  women  social 
workers  will  be  opened  in  October  at  St. 
Augustine’s  School  in  Raleigh.  The  school 
will  lie  known  as  the  Bishop  Tuttle  Mem- 
orial house.  Preliminary  announcements 
state  that  the  diploma  will  be  awarded  after 
a training  period  of  two  years  and  the  suc- 
cessful completion  of  a year’s  experience  in  a 
suitable  position.  Students  entering  should 
have  had  the  equivalent  of  two  years  of 
college  work.  The  school,  which  is  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  will  give 
an  opportunity  for  development  of  leader- 
ship to  young  negro  women. 

Lieutenant  Lawrence  A.  Oxley,  of  the  State 
Board,  will  speak  to  the  37th  Conference  of 
Church  Workers  among  Colored  People  at 
Savannah,  October  2d,  on  the  need  for  trained 
negro  workers,  and  he  will  stress  especially 
the  importance  of  the  new  training  school. 

Lieutenant  Oxley  was  notified  recently  that 
mass  meetings  to  plan  for  definite  negro  wel- 
fare programs  in  three  counties  had  been 
planned  for  Sunday  afternoon  at  three-thirty 
on  September  the  twentieth.  Unfortunately 
he  could  not  be  present  for  three,  so  the 
dates  were  changed.  He  met  with  the  repre- 
sentatives from  the  various  organizations  in 
Alamance  County  at  a mass  meeting  held 
at  the  Christian  Church  on  September  the 
twentieth.  The  speakers,  including  Dr.  Flem- 
ing and  Lieutenant  Oxley,  presented  the  wel- 
fare problems  so  effectively  that  the  group 
went  on  record  as  favoring  a definite  program 
and  stated  that  they  stood  ready  to  sub- 
scribe a sum  of  a thousand  dollars  towards 
the  salary  of  a negro  worker.  Dr.  Fleming 
was  requested  to  appoint  a committee  of  five 
negroes  to  serve  as  an  advisory  committee 
to  the  superintendent  in  dealing  with  prob- 
lems of  negro  welfare. 

On  September  27th,  a similar  meeting  was 
held  in  Elizabeth  City  to  bring  together  the 
negro  citizens  of  Pasquotank  County.  Mr. 
M.  P.  Jennings,  of  the  county  board  of  wel- 
fare, praised  the  splendid  feeling  of  coopera- 
tion existing  between  the  two  races  and 
pledged  the  aid  of  the  board  in  securing  any 
measures  which  the  meeting  endorsed.  He 
gave  high  praise  to  the  work  of  Mrs.  Anna 
B.  Lewis,  the  present  superintendent,  and 
of  Ellen  Dozier,  who  has  been  Mrs.  Lewis’ 
helper  in  dealing  with  negro  cases. 


Singing  by  a group  of  jubilee  singers  formed 
a fea  ture  of  I lie  meeting.  Lieutenant  Oxley 
addressed  l bo  meeting  and  outlined  a plan 
of  organization  for  Pasquotank,  based  on 
the  plan  which  lias  been  developed  in  Wake 
County.  Resolutions  were  passed  by  the 
meeting,  adopting  a budget  and  plan  for 
organization,  with  sub-committees  in  each 
township  to  work  with  the  welfare  board. 

A similar  meeting  will  take  place  in  Bruns- 
wick County  in  October. 


SET  OF  CHARTS  ON 

FAMILY  BEING  MADE 


Family  in  Which  Feeble-Mindedness  and 
Insanity  Have  Figured,  Being 
Studied  by  Miss  Tuttle 


Miss  Emeth  Tuttle,  of  the  State  Board  of 
Welfare,  is  working  up  a set  of  charts,  simi- 
lar to  the  Wake  family  charts,  which  show 
the  amount  of  money  which  has  been  spent 
on  a family  whose  members  have  been  suf- 
fering with  either  insanity  or  feebleminded- 
ness. This  family  of  no  prominence  and 
wealth  has  been  the  instrument  through 
which  insanity,  which  in  part  could  have 
been  prevented,  “has  damaged  and  is  likely 
to  continue  to  damage  society,”  comments 
the  Raleigh  Times,  “to  a far  greater  extent 
than  the  Noel  case.”  Noel  is  a demented 
son  of  a wealthy  New  Jersey  family,  who 
recently  committed  a double  murder. 

The  head  of  the  family  about  which  the 
charts  will  be  made  murdered  a man  and 
was  sent  to  the  penitentiary  for  twenty-five 
years,  leaving  behind  a wife  and  two  sons. 
These  two  sons  were  sent  later  to  Dix  Hill, 
where  they  are  still  costing  the  State  an 
annual  sum  of  $250. 

When  the  man  left  the  penitentiary,  his 
wife  had  divorced  him,  and  he  remarried 
in  Ohio.  This  time  his  wife  was  a girl  of 
fourteen,  said  to  be  feeble-minded.  She  gave 
birth  to  ten  children,  several  of  them  illegiti- 
mate. To  one  of  the  ten  was  born  an  idiotic 
illegitimate  baby,  who  died.  Three  other 
daughters  are  said  to  be  prostitutes,  and  are 
of  sub-normal  intelligence.  The  six  others 
are  in  orphanages. 

The  Raleigh  Times  comments  further  on  the 
family : 

“This  isn’t  front-page  stuff.  In  fact,  it  is 
the  ugly  sort  of  thing  that  seldom  gets  printed 
on  any  page.  It  is  not  attractive  or  pleas- 
ant reading.  But  there  is  something  that 
can  be  done  about  such  catastrophes.  They 
can  be  prevented,  and  the  Legislature  has 
been  told  how  to  prevent  them.” 


The  new  county  home,  which  is  being  built 
at  the  expense  of  $50,000  in  Sampson  County, 
will  soon  be  ready  for  occupancy.  It  is  to 
be  a structure  modern  in  every  particular 
and  will  have  a capacity  for  64  patients. 
There  are  at  present  24  patients  in  the  old 
home. 


WITH  THE  COUNTIES 


Miss  Dora  Beck  has  been  recently  ap- 
pointed as  county  superintendent  of  public 
welfare  in  Harnett  County.  Miss  Beck  is 
a graduate  of  Salem  College  and  has  had 
training  at  Columbia  University  in  various 
phases  of  community  work.  For  several  years 
she  has  been  working  in  Rocky  Mount.  She 
has  specialized  in  recreational  work,  such 
as  organizing  Girl  Scouts  and  other  groups. 
She  is  cooperating  with  Miss  Dora  Hatcher, 
in  helping  the  county  health  department 
with  their  health  program. 


Randolph  County  which  has  only  recently 
inaugurated  the  system  of  having  a whole- 
time welfare  superintendent  has  appointed 
Mr.  R.  M.  Garner,  of  Liberty,  to  serve  in 
this  office.  Miss  Camp  recently  visited  the 
county  to  confer  with  the  County  Board  of 
Charities  and  Public  Welfare  and  found 
that  they  had  approved  Mr.  Gamer’s  elec- 
tion and  were  anxious  to  further  the  work. 
At  Miss  Camp’s  suggestion  they  held  another 
meeting  with  the  new  superintendent  pres- 
ent, and  together  they  worked  out  plans 
for  the  year.  They  have  planned  to  have 
their  meetings  just  two  days  before  the 
meeting  of  the  commissioners  in  order  to 
determine  their  requests. 


An  Associated  Press  dispatch  recently  in 
the  State  papers  carried  news  about  the  re- 
cent election  of  Mrs.  Stella  J.  Price,  as  Wel- 
fare Superintendent  of  Catawba  County. 
Mrs.  Price  was  elected  from  about  twenty- 
five  candidates  by  the  Board  of  County  Com- 
missioners. She  is  the  first  woman  in 
North  Carolina  to  be  licensed  by  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church  to  preach.  Mrs.  Price 
was  educated  at  the  University  of  Chatta- 
nooga and  has  taught  school  for  several 
years. 


WAKE  FAMILY  CHARTS  ARE 
PURSUING  USEFUL  CAREER 


The  Wake  Family  Charts,  which  were  com- 
piled by  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and 
Pxddic  Welfare  to  show  the  cost  borne  by 
society  of  one  feeble-minded  family,  have 
been  in  great  demand  lately.  They  have  been 
exhibited  at  several  conferences  and  requests 
have  been  received  from  the  Marshall  Social 
Service  League  in  Iowa  and  from  the  Dakota 
County  Welfare  Association  in  Minnesota. 

The  charts  show  that  approximately 
$20,000  was  spent  by  various  individuals  and 
agencies  and  by  the  State  on  the  feeble- 
minded parents  and  nine  children  of  the 
Wake  family.  The  tragedy  brought  out  is 
not  so  much  the  drunkenness  and  immorality 
the  feeble-minded  family  is  responsible  for, 
but  the  sheer  waste — the  lack  of  any  sort  of 
worth-while  contribution  to  society. 
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DEMONSTRATION  WORK  IN 
CHEROKEE  IS  PROGRESSING 


Mrs.  Johnson  and  Miss  Mitchell 
Inspect  Work  Done  in  Cherokee 
Under  Rockefeller  Foundation 


A visit  of  inspection  of  the  work  done 
under  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  in  Chero- 
kee Countj*,.  by  Mrs.  Kate  Burr  Johnson, 
Commissioner  of  Public  Welfare,  and  Miss 
Lily  E.  Mitchell,  director  of  case-work  in  the 
four  counties  carrying  on  the  demonstration 
work,  brought  forth  expressions  of  high 
praise  of  the  work  of  the  superintendent, 
Miss  Elizabeth  Smith,  arid  of  the  cooperation 
given  her  by  the  county  officials  and  the 
people  of  the  county  generally.  The  four 
counties  in  which  this  demonstration  work 
is  being  carried  on  are  Cherokee,  Orange, 
Chatham,  and  Wake. 

The  work  for  Cherokee  County  is  planned 
definitely  for  several  months  to  come,  and 
Miss  Smith’s  plans  include  an  orthopedic 
clinic,  a tonsil  clinic  for  school  children,  and 
a general  teachers  meeting  in  the  winter. 
Most  of  the  rural  schools  in  the  county  start 
their  sessions  in  August,  and  end  in  Febru- 
ary, and  in  spite  of  the  difficulties  of  trans- 
portation which  have  to  be  overcome,  the 
school  attendance  law  is  being  generally  sat- 
isfactorily enforced. 

While  in  Cherokee,  Mrs.  Johnson  addressed 
the  Woman’s  Club  of  Murphy,  the  Parent- 
Teachers  Association  of  Andrews,  and  the 
congregation  of  the  Murphy  Baptist  Church. 
The  boards  of  county  commissioners,  of  edu- 
cation, and  of  welfare,  met  with  Mrs.  Johnson 
in  joint  session,  and  expressed  hearty  praise 
of  the  work  being  done  in  Cherokee  County 
under  the  Rockefeller  Foundation. 

Cherokee  County  is  being  considered  as  an 
ideal  place  for  a proposed  settlement  school, 
which  will  be  started  in  the  near  future  by 
the  Russell  Sage  Foundation.  If  it  should 
be  located  in  Cherokee  County,  the  people 
have  offered  land,  lumber  and  labor  for  its 
establishment.  The  school,  if  placed  in 
Cherokee  County,  would  be  located  near  the 
Clay  County  line,  and  since  it  would  be 
modeled  after  the  Folk  Schools  of  Denmark, 
seeking  to  bring  to  a community  a construc- 
tive program  of  community  organization  par- 
ticularly along  economic  lines,  it  would  be  a 
decided  addition  to  the  life  of  the  county. 

In  Orange  and  Chatham  counties  Miss  Anne 
Ruth  Medcalf  is  doing  special  case  work. 

(Continued  on  page  4) 
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A VIOLATION  OF  THE  LAW 

“I  charge  you  that  if  you  know  of  any 
prisoner  in  your  county  who  has  been 
whipped  or  flogged  that  it  is  your  duty 
to  indict  the  man  who  did  it.  Flogging 
of  prisoners  is  a violation  of  the  law  in 
North  Carolina  in  this  civilized  age  in 
which  we  live.” — From  Judge  Sinclair’s 
charge  to  the  Vance  Grand  Jury. 


MISS  TUTTLE  SPEAKS 

TO  MOTHERS’  AID  CLUB 


First  Anniversary  of  the  Formation  of  the 
Forsyth  Mothers’  Aid  Club 


Miss  Emeth  Tuttle,  State  Director  of 
Mothers’  Aid,  attended  the  first  anniversary 
of  the  Forsyth  County  Mothers’  Aid  Club, 
which  was  formed  last  October  by  the  moth- 
ers receiving  pensions  in  Forsyth  County. 
The  club  was  formed  to  bring  together  in 
helpful  contact  the  mothers  who,  by  means  of 
the  small  amounts  given  each  month  by 
county  and  State,  are  being  enabled  to  keep 
their  children  with  them.  Forsyth  has  been 
particularly  active  in  the  work,  and  has  thir- 
teen mothers  now  receiving  aid,  and  several 
others  who  formerly  received  aid,  but  are 
now  self-supporting,  still  retain  membership 
and  interest  in  the  club. 

The  meeting  was  held  at  the  home  of 
Colonel  and  Mrs.  W.  A.  Blair,  and  Miss 
Tuttle  was  introduced  by  Colonel  Blair,  who 
is  chairman  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities 
and  Public  Welfare.  Miss  Tuttle  spoke  to  the 
mothers  on  the  importance  of  home  influences 
on  the  child.  Quoting  from  Whitman’s  poem, 
“There  Was  a Child  Went  Forth,”  she 
stressed  the  fact  that  the  child  unconsciously 
molded  his  character  from  the  influences 
brought  daily  to  bear  upon  him,  wherever  he 
was. 

“For  the  first  time  in  history,”  Miss  Tuttle 
told  the  mothers,  “the  State  has  put  a finan- 
cial value  on  the  mother’s  ability  to  provide 
this  atmosphere  of  good  influences,  and  it  is 
up  to  you  to  continue  proving  that  a mother’s 
care  has  a real  monetary  value.”  She  highly 
complimented  the  local  club  on  the  splendid 
work  being  done,  and  was  warm  in  her  praise 
for  the  spirit  and  the  cooperation  that  the 
mothers  and  the  Mothers’  Aid  authorities  of 
Forsyth  have  given  in  carrying  out  the  work. 

Mrs.  W.  P.  Lambertson,  club  mother  and 
member  of  the  social  service  department  of 

(Continued  on  page  3) 
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RECREATION  WORKERS 

MEET  IN  ASHEVILLE 


International  Recreation  Congress 
Meets  and  Hears  Noted  Speakers 
Declare  That  Play  Will  Check 
Crime  Wave 


For  the  first  time.  North  Carolina  had  the 
honor  of  having  the  International  Recreation 
Congress,  which  was  held  in  Asheville  in 
October,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Play- 
ground and  Recreation  Association  of  Amer- 
ica. Miss  Maine  Camp,  of  the  State  Board 
of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare,  was  present 
at  some  of  the  sessions  of  the  congress, 
and  brought  back  most  enthusiastic  accounts 
of  the  meeting. 

“The  playground  and  recreation  movement, 
which  this  congress  represents,  means  more 
than  an  effort  to  provide  worthy  leisure  time 
activities  for  the  people  of  America ; it  is  a 
movement  which  is  aiming  at  the  deepest 
weaknesses  of  this  industrial  nation,  and  is 
slowly  but  surely  providing  the  chance  for 
every  one  to  express  the  urge  to  beauty, 
which,  although  sadly  stunted  at  present,  is 
the  hope  and  very  life  force  of  our  people,” 
was  the  statement  issued  by  the  president  of 
the  American  Association,  Joseph  Lee.  of 
Boston. 

The  keynote  to  the  thoughts  expressed  by 
the  noted  speakers  seemed  to  be,  “Recreation 
is  the  most  effective  mode  of  preventing 
crime.”  Mr.  H.  S.  Braucher,  secretary  of  the 
association,  gave  interesting  statistics  relat- 
ing to  delinquency  and  recreation.  “A  West 
Virginia  city  of  15,000  population  recently 
saved  more  than  its  annual  recreation  bill 
through  the  cut  in  its  crime  bill  effected  by 
the  recreation  activities.  One  by  one  cities 
have  been  realizing  that  it  is  cheaper  and 
pleasanter  to  turn  youthful  energy  into  chan- 
nels of  team  play  arid  good  citizenship  than 
to  try  to  reclaim  a gang.  Yet  we  are  just 
at  the  beginning  of  crime  prevention  through 
recreation,”  Mr.  Braucher  told  the  congress. 

Rev.  M.  Ashby  Jones,  of  Atlanta,  addressed 
the  congress  and  declared  that  the  “church 
should  get  out  of  the  police  business  and 
come  forward  in  comradeship  with  the  public 
recreation  movement.”  He  averred  that  “the 
church  would  be  far  nearer  the  precepts  of 
its  founders  if  it  would  wholeheartedly  back 
this  movement  for  prevention  of  crime  rather 
than,  as  at  present,  devoting  its  chief  ener- 
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SMOKE  WITHOUT  FIRE? 


Because  of  continued  reports  and  affidavits 
which  were  sent  in  to  the  office  of  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare,  alleg- 
ing inhuman  and  cruel  treatment  of  prisoners 
and  bad  conditions  in  the  Stanly  County 
convict  camp,  the  commissioner,  after  care- 
ful investigations,  turned  the  reports  over 
to  the  legal  authorities,  Judge  McElroy  and 
Solicitor  Phillips,  after  having  conferred  with 
Governor  McLean  and  Attorney-General 
Brummitt. 

However  much  it  may  be  protested  that  the 
charges  and  reports  are  exaggerated,  they 
have  proved  so  serious  and  so  numerous 
that  the  Commissioner  felt  that  the  State 
Board  could  no  “longer  place  itself  in  the 
position  that  it  could  be  accused  of  sharing 
the  responsibility  for  the  conditions.” 

In  a case  of  this  kind,  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  get  information  of  the  most  de- 
pendable nature.  There  is  nothing  more 
helpless  than  a prisoner,  trying  to  obtain 
relief  from  ill-treatment.  His  statement  is 
generally  discounted.  Many  times  he  would 
rather  suffer  the  torture  he  is  undergoing  in 
silence  if  he  knows  .he  has  to  continue  under 
the  man  who  is  administering  the  cruel 
treatment,  rather  than  be  subjected  to  worse 
torture  for  telling.  On  the  other  hand,  pris- 
oners are  sometimes  willing  to  submit  to 
punishment  for  the  joy  of  telling  lurid  and 
exaggerated  stories  of  mistreatment. 

But  the  truth  was  never  gotten  from  the 
prisoners  who  testified  in  the  Nash  County 
trial  until  the  resignation  of  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  camp  was  secured.  It  was 
only  then  that  the  prisoners  felt  safe  in 
giving  testimony. 

In  the  report  of  the  Nash  grand  jury  was 
the  following  statement : “We  find  no  ex- 
tenuating circumstances,  no  redeeming  fea- 
tures, no  justifications,  rights  or  reasons  for 
brutal,  inhumane,  physical  treatment  as  has 
been  accorded  prisoners  in  this  camp.” 


A careful  reading  of  I be  affidavits  given 
by  prisoners  and  others  in  regard  lo  condi- 
tions in  the  Stanly  County  camp  makes  it 
obvious  that  prisoners  have  been  coached, 
intimidated,  and  in  some  instances  given  to 
exaggeration.  The  real  truth  can  only  be 
gotten,  we  believe,  by  assuring  the  prisoners 
that  they  will  be  protected  in  the  future 
against  the  cruelty  of  the  superintendent  or 
any  one  else  under  whom  they  may  have  to 
serve.  Then,  if  they  are  examined  privately, 
one  by  one,  and  their  testimony  carefully 
checked,  the  truth  will  be  revealed.  Several 
of  them  have  said  that  on  the  days  before 
the  inspections  by  the  grand  jury  that  the 
superintendent  would  put  the  camp  in  order, 
line  up  the  prisoners,  and  caution  them 
against  talking.  He  would  say,  “You  are  free 
to  tell  them  whatever  you  please,  but  just 
remember  that  if  you  hand  me  a shady  deal, 
I’ll  hand  you  one  back.” 

Stanly  officials  have  been  given  repeated 
opportunities  to  rectify  existing  conditions. 
They  have  consistently  preferred  to  doubt 
that  there  is  any  truth  in  any  of  the  reports, 
copies  of  which  have  been  sent  to  them. 

The  matter  was  first  given  to  the  press  by 
Judge  McElroy  and  Solicitor  Phillips,  and  it 
was  then  that  the  State  Board  gave  out  a 
summary  of  the  charges,  which  are  not  only 
of  a serious  nature,  but  include  many  modes 
of  ill-treatment  which  are  disgusting  in  their 
coarseness.  Affidavits  continue  to  come  in 
from  ex-prisoners  and  citizens  in  various 
parts  of  the  State. 

It  is  impossible  to  conceive  that  where 
there  is  so  much  smoke  there  can  be  no  fire. 
But  the  State  Board  has  done  practically 
everything  within  its  power  to  help  rectify 
conditions,  and  has  now  placed  the  matter  in 
the  hands  of  the  authorized  persons. 

K.  B.  J. 


“A  TRADITION  SMASHED’’ 


Editorials  in  the  Minneapolis  Tribune  and 
the  Norfolk  Virginia-Pilot  are  but  two  of  the 
expressions  of  approval  which  have  come  in 
response  to  the  swift  prosecution  and  con- 
viction of  those  connected  with  the  Needle- 
man  case,  and  the  efforts  of  the  Asheville 
authorities  to  indict  those  who  formed  the 
mob  which  attempted  to  storm  the  jail  and 
lynch  a negro,  confined  there  on  a charge  of 
rape. 

Commenting  on  the  Needleman  affair,  the 
Norfolk  VirginicuPilot  makes  the  following 
statement : 

“Thus  does  the  realism  of  a drab  and 
matter-of-fact  age  proceed  with  the  demoli- 
tion of  gorgeous  and  high-sounding  tradition. 
As  long  as  mob  murders  were  committed  by 
persons  unknown  to  grand  juries  or  to  the 
public,  it  remained  possible  to  regard  the 
membership  of  mobs  as  composed  of  impetu- 
ous, but  chivalrous,  gentlemen  of  the  Old 
South,  interested  solely  in  the  protection  of 
womanhood.  But  now  that  the  unimagina- 
tive Tar  Heels  have  gone  out  and  collected 


a couple  of  mobs  and  filed  them  away  in 
cells,  where  they  can  be  examined  at  leisure, 
the  fine  old  tradition  goes  to  smash. 

“For  the  prisoners  that  the  strong-arm 
squads  have  dragged  in  bear  about  as  much 
resemblance  to  the  aristocracy  of  the  Old 
South  as  Battling  Siki  does  to  a bishop. 
The  mob  that  Judge  Sinclair  sent,  to  the 
penitentiary  was  led,  not  by  Colonel  Carter, 
of  Cartcrsville,  but  by  a barber  of  none  too 
savory  reputation,  even  before  he  organized 
his  mob.  The  Asheville  crowd,  as  they  come 
in,  are  mostly  hailed  by  the  keepers  of  the 
hoosegow  as  old  acquaintances  who  have 
boarded  and  lodged  there  before.  The  most 
superficial  examination  of  recent  history 
among  Virginia’s  southern  neighbors  renders 
two  conclusions  inescapable:  first,  in  North 
Carolina,  at  least,  gentlemen  don’t  lynch; 
second,  in  North  Carolina  at  least,  others 
had  better  not.” 

The  Minneapolis  Tribune  comments  fur- 
ther on  the  recent  victories  in  the  “war 
against  lynching.”  Part  of  an  editorial  fol- 
lows : 

“North  Carolina  is  to  be  congratulated  that 
it  has  learned  its  lesson  well.  Her  experience 
is  the  experience  of  all  communities  which 
have  substituted  certain  punishment  for  legal 
technicalities  and  evasions.  The  remedy  for 
lynching  holds  good  for  all  crimes  of  violence  ; 
when  the  country  awakes  to  the  realization 
that  its  record  of  homicides  constitutes  a 
blot  on  its  national  life  fully  as  dark  and 
sinister  as  its  record  of  lync-hings,  it  will  not 
be  slow  to  heed  the  experience  of  North 
Carolina  and  to  profit  speedily  by  her  whole- 
some lesson.  The  perils  of  a tedious,  halting, 
uncertain  justice  were  never  so  evident  as 
they  are  at  present.” 


RECREATION  WORKERS 

MEET  IN  ASHEVILLE 

(Continued  from  page  1) 
gies  to  reform  and  relief  after  disaster  has 
occurred.” 

Mr.  Paul  Lindley,  of  Greensboro,  spoke  on 
the  subject  of  the  park  and  playground  sys- 
tem in  Greensboro.  Mr.  Lindley  gave  a cor- 
dial invitation  to  the  delegates  to  visit 
Greensboro  and  inspect  their  system  of  parks. 
Greensboro  has  1,705  acres  of  land  in  public 
parks  and  playgrounds,  and  2,404  additional 
acres  in  semi-public  recreation  grounds. 

Mr.  Lindley  highly  recommended  the  work 
done  on  the  Greensboro  system  by  the  Play- 
ground and  Recreation  Association.  Under 
the  direction  of  the  association,  a survey  of 
the  city  was  made,  in  order  to  determine 
just  where  the  playgrounds  should  be  placed. 

Mayor  F.  R.  McNinch,  of  Charlotte,  ad- 
dressed the  congress  on  the  necessity  and 
advisability  of  using  all  building  available 
for  community  use  for  the  health  and  happi- 
ness of  its  people.  “No  community  can  escape 
the  responsibility  for  administering  recrea- 
tion, which  so  closely  affects  the  moral,  physi- 
cal and  spiritual  natures  of  its  citizens,”  Mr. 
McNinch  stated. 


NOTICE  TO  EDITORS 

All  material  in  the  Public  Welfare 
Progress  is  released  to  the  press  upon 
receipt. 
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SIDELIGHTS 


A small  boy  from  a neighboring  county 
was  sent  to  the  Buncombe  Juvenile  Court 
judge  for  two  weeks  observation  for  mental 
examination  under  a psychiatrist.  After 
being  associated  with  the  judge  for  a few 
days,  he  suddenly  became  quite  loquacious. 
He  confided  the  following  to  his  new-found 
friend : 

“You  know,  judge,  a feller  can  do  just 
about  what  he  wants  to — if  he  tries  hard 
enough.  I don’t  know  yet  just  what  I’ll 
make — but  I think  I’ll  be  either  a preacher 
or  a juvenile  court  judge.” 


Mrs.  D.  J.  Thurston,  superintendent  of  pub- 
lic welfare  for  Johnston  County,  writes  of  an 
interesting  and  unique  experience  which 
came  to  her  recently  when  she  attempted  to 
move  a boy.  She  had  decided  to  move  the 
boy  from  a. home  where  he  was  not  particu- 
larly well  placed  to  another  home  some  miles 
distant,  and  all  plans  had  been  made  for  the 
moving,  which  seemed  to  be  in  thorough 
agreement  with  the  wishes  of  those  con- 
cerned. 

On  receiving  a letter  stating  that  “William 
had  a stubborn  fit  on  him”  and  was  unwilling 
to  go,  Mrs.  Thurston  hastened  out  to  deter- 
mine the  trouble.  It  soon  became  apparent 
that  William  was  unwilling  to  go  because  he 
feared  that  he  could  not  take  his  cats  with 
him.  He  was  quickly  assured  that  he  could 
take  anything  with  him  that  Noah  took  in 
the  ark,  but  the  larger  specimens,  and  Mrs. 
Thurston  left  with  the  promise  that  she 
would  return  the  next  day. 

“I  went  at  the  appointed  time,”  writes 
Mrs.  Thurston,  “and  this  is  what  I found 
ready  for  transportation : William,  as  bright 
as  a full  moon,  two  iron  wagon  tires,  three 
old  Ford  tires,  a bicycle  tire,  a bicycle,  a 
velocipede,  a speeder,  an  extra  pair  of  wheels, 
a lunch  box,  three  boxes  of  clothes,  sundry 
small  packages,  a bottle  of  medicine,  two 
pairs  of  shoes,  hammer,  nails,  strings,  but- 
tons, three  dollars  and  sixty-five  cents,  six- 
teen long-handled  gourds — and  two  cats. 
Fortunately  I took  a seven-passenger  car, 
and  moved  him  at  one  load,  and  strange  to 
say,  we  were  not  stopped  on  the  road,  al- 
though we  looked  like  bootleggers,  or  gyp- 
sies.” 


In  practically  every  county  which  Miss 
Camp  visited  on  her  recent  trip  she  reports 
that  she  was  given  by  the  officers  a pet  case, 
in  which  her  aid  was  asked.  One  Juvenile 
Court  judge  showed  her  a letter  written  by 
the  father  of  a girl  who  had  been  put  in  a 
foster  home,  because  he  had  mistreated  her. 
The  letter  was  twelve  pages  long,  and  the 
father  was  demanding  the  girl’s  return.  “I 
promised  to  whipper,”  he  wrote,  “but  she 


MRS.  LEWIS  TAKES  UP 

WORK  IN  WAKE  COUNTY 


Several  expressions  and  evidences  of  ap- 
preciation of  the  work  of  Mrs.  Anna  B.  Lewis 
as  superintendent  of  welfare  in  Pasquotank 
County  were  made  by  the  citizens  of  the 
county  just  before  she  left  Elizabeth  City  to 
take  up  her  new  duties  as  policewoman  and 
girls’  probation  officer  in  the  Wake  County 
welfare  department. 

Shortly  before  Mrs.  Lewis  left  Elizabeth 
City,  a luncheon  was  given  her  at  the  Chil- 
dren’s Home  and  she  was  given  a set  of 
silver  spoons  in  token  of  the  appreciation  of 
the  board  of  the  home.  It  was  announced 
at  the  luncheon  that  the  home  was  to  be 
known  thereafter  as  the  Anna  Lewis  Deten- 
tion Home.  Mrs.  Lewis  was  also  given  a 
handsome  wrist-watch  by  the  Pasquotank 
board  of  welfare,  and  the  Mothers’  Club  of 
Elizabeth  City  presented  her  with  a leather 
bag. 


came  back  and  I didn’t  whipper.  If  you 
can’t  send  her  to  me  at  once.  I demand  that 
you  send  her  to  Jackson  Training  School 
immediately.”  Jackson  being  the  State  re- 
formatory for  boys,  the  judge  was  at  a loss 
as  to  what  to  do. 

In  another  county  Miss  Camp  was  taken 
by  a welfare  officer  to  see  a fourteen-year-old 
boy,  who  had  been  charged  with  stealing, 
who  was  confined  in  the  county  jail.  The 
jailer’s  daughter  would  not  allow  them  to  go 
into  the  compartment  where  the  child  was, 
since  there  were  hardened  criminals  in  the 
same  place.  The  boy  was  in  a highly  nervous 
condition,  due  to  the  fact  that  he  was  suffer- 
ing intensely  from  an  internal  goitre,  which 
was  so  enlarged  that  his  eyes  were  protrud- 
ing. 

His  delinquency  had  probably  been  due  to 
his  physical  condition.  He  had  been  tried 
out  in  school,  but  had  repeated  his  offenses. 
Plis  parents  had  given  their  consent  and  he 
had  been  committed  to  the  jail,  since  he  was 
not  eligible  for  admission  to  Jackson  Train- 
ing School,  on  account  of  his  physical  con- 
dition. 

Miss  Camp  spoke  to  the  Kiwanis  Club 
about  the  boy  at  their  luncheon  the  same 
day.  She  explained  that  not  only  was  the 
boy  in  physical  need,  but  that  the  State  law 
was  being  broken,  in  confining  the  boy  in  the 
same  compartment  with  adult  criminals.  By 
four  o'clock  that  afternoon  the  city  welfare 
officer  had  secured  a surgeon,  who  consented 
to  attend  to  the  necessary  operation  and 
treatment,  the  boy  had  been  taken  to  the 
hospital,  and  various  organizations  had 
agreed  to  raise  the  necessary  funds. 


On  Thanksgiving  Day,  the  children  of  the 
Preventorium  will  receive  a barrel  of  apples 
from  the  children  in  the  primary  department 
of  the  Methodist  Sunday  School  of  Fayette- 
ville, who  have  been  saving  their  pennies  for 
some  weeks  for  this  purpose. 


MISS  TUTTLE  SPEAKS 

TO  MOTHERS’  AID  CLUB 

(Continued  from  page  1) 

the  Woman’s  Club,  presided  over  the  meet- 
ing. Mr.  A.  W.  Cline,  superintendent  of  wel- 
fare in  Forsyth,  and  Rev.  George  W.  Lee, 
chairman  of  the  county  board  of  welfare, 
also  spoke  at  the  meeting. 

The  annual  report  was  read  by  Miss  Mar- 
garet Brietz,  county  director  of  Mothers’  Aid, 
and  constant  references  were  made  to  the 
various  organizations  which  have  been  fac- 
tors in  furthering  the  work.  Monthly  meet- 
ings have  been  held  at  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  with 
programs  including  either  a demonstration 
in  cooking  or  in  sewing  by  Miss  Alice  Mc- 
Queen, county  home  demonstrator.  The  doc- 
tors of  the  county  have  been  generous  in 
doing  all  within  their  power  to  keep  the 
mothers  and  their  children  in  good  health. 
The  Associated  Charities,  Salvation  Army, 
Rotary,  Kiwanis  and  Elks  Clubs,  with  other 
interested  church  societies  and  individuals, 
have  been  rendering  splendid  cooperation. 

“It  has  been  our  purpose,”  said  Miss  Brietz, 
“to  assist  our  mothers,  not  only  financially, 
but  in  a friendly  way.  We  have  tried  to 
keep  all  in  the  best  possible  physical  health ; 
to  see  that  all  are  regular  attendants  at 
Sunday  School ; to  see  that  they  enjoy  the 
proper  recreation,  and  secure  employment 
during  the  summer  months ; to  aim  particu- 
larly at  a high  school  education  for  each 
child ; to  guard  their  associations  and  gen- 
erally care  for  their  best  interests.  Our  aim 
with  the  mother  has  been  not  only  to  relieve 
her  as  nearly  as  possible  of  her  crushing 
financial  burden,  but  to  safeguard  her  physi- 
cal condition,  and  to  see  that  she  does  not 
lose  the  old  thread  of  her  social  life  and  its 
friendships.” 

Beside  the  thirteen  mothers  now  on  the 
waiting  list.  Guilford  reports  nine  approved 
cases.  Before  returning  to  her  office  in 
Raleigh,  Miss  Tuttle  visited  Randolph  County 
and  assisted  the  new  superintendent  of  wel- 
fare, Mr.  R.  M.  Garner,  in  handling  the 
Mothers’  Aid  cases  in  that  county. 


NEW  MEMBERS  OF  BOARDS 

APPOINTED  BY  GOVERNOR 


Governor  McLean  has  recently  appointed 
Mr.  Leonard  Tufts,  of  Pinehurst,  to  serve  on 
the  board  of  managers  of  the  State  Home 
and  Industrial  School  for  Girls  and  Women 
at  Samarcand. 

At  the  same  time,  the  following  were  ap- 
pointed to  serve  on  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane  at  Morgan- 
ton : C.  E.  Brooks,  Hendersonville ; J.  H. 

Giles,  Glen  Alpine ; Dr.  O.  S.  Elroy,  Marion ; 
and  Stoan  M.  Robinson,  Gastonia. 
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PUBLIC  WELFARE  PROGRESS 


WITH  THE  COUNTIES 


Miss  Camp  recently  made  a trip  to  the 
western  part  of  the  State  and  spent  three 
weeks  in  conferring  with  the  welfare  board 
and  welfare  superintendents  in  fifteen  coun- 
ties. Cooperation  of  existing  agencies,  and  a 
general  tendency  toward  using  recreation  pro- 
grams as  preventive  means  in  coping  with 
delinquency,  were  found  to  be  the  typical 
attitudes  in  the  counties.  County  councils  of 
social  agencies  were  being  formed  in  many 
counties,  in  order  to  coordinate  the  various 
phases  of  the  work. 


In  Haywood  County,  Miss  Camp  found  that 
the  welfare  board  itself  is  doing  much  to- 
wards meeting  the  problems  which  confront 
the  county,  which  does  not  employ  a super- 
intendent of  welfare.  The  board  has  been 
doing  case  work,  and  has  lately  been  inter- 
ested in  sending  crippled  children  to  Gastonia 
to  be  examined. 


A whole-time  city  welfare  worker,  Mrs. 
Charles  M.  Cranor,  is  employed  by  the  civic 
organizations  and  churches  in  Wilkesboro  and 
North  Wilkesboro  combined.  She  is  working 
out  a splendid  program,  including  special 
plans  for  recreation  facilities,  including  a 
municipal  playground  and  a swimming  pool, 
now  under  construction. 


In  Buncombe  County  there  is  a plan  on 
foot  to  employ  a whole-time  county  director 
of  recreation  and  physical  education. 


Moore  County  will  soon  have  a small  eight- 
bed  sanatorium  to  care  for  indigent  tubercu- 
lar patients.  The  sanatorium,  which  will  be 
built  at  the  county  home,  has  long  been 
needed  in  the  county,  according  to  Miss 
Lucille  Eifort,  the  county  welfare  officer,  who 
has  been  working  for  some  time  to  bring 
about  its  establishment. 


A CALL  FOR  AID 


The  annual  call  for  gifts  to  the  various 
child-caring  institutions  in  (lie  State  has  been 
made  by  the  N.  C.  Orphans  Association,  with 
requests  that  every  person  in  the  State  make 
an  offering  on  Thanksgiving  Day  to  help  care 
for  children  left  without  means  of  support. 
The  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public 
Welfare  heartily  endorses  the  appeal  and 
hopes  that  it  may  meet  with  a generous 
response. 


Haywood  County  has  for  some  time  been 
anxious  to  have  a mental  hygiene  clinic  to 
help  especially  in  dealing  with  the  school 
children  of  low  mentality.  The  State  Board 
of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare  had  no 
money  with  which  to  finance  such  a clinic, 
but  offered  the  time  and  services  of  Dr. 
Harry  Crane,  psychiatrist  on  the  State  Board, 
if  the  local  authorities  could  manage  to  pay 
the  expenses.  A recent  letter  brings  the 
news  that  the  members  of  the  county  board 
of  education  and  the  county  commissioners 
have  offered  to  give  their  day's  work  to  the 
cause,  and  a request  is  made  that  Dr  Crane 
be  sent  as  soon  as  possible. 


Rev.  A.  H.  Outlaw,  of  Elizabeth  City,  has 
been  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy  created  by 
the  resignation  of  Mrs.  Anna  B.  Lewis  as 
superintendent  of  public  welfare  for  Pasquo- 
tank County.  Mr.  Outlaw  is  pastor  of  the 
Free  Will  Baptist  Church  and  was  part-time 
superintendent  of  public  welfare  in  Carteret 
County  in  1920  and  1921.  He  has  worked 
with  Mrs.  Lewis  during  his  stay  in  Elizabeth 
City.  The  Elizabeth  City  Independent  has 
the  following  to  say  concerning  his  appoint- 
ment: “He  will  take  hold  of  the  field,  with 
confidence,  loyalty  and  appreciation  all  strong 
for  welfare  work,  and  will  be  expected  to 
materially  add  to  the  splendid  beginning  that 
has  been  made.” 


Mr.  A.  W.  Cline  has  worked  out  a unique 
method  of  probation,  which  he  uses  in  hand- 
ling delinquents  in  Forsyth  County.  Proba- 
tion is  not  made  for  a definite  period  of  time, 
but  only  so  long  as  it  is  necessary  to  con- 
vince the  superintendent  that  the  child  has 
proved  that  he  is  determined  to  keep  out  of 
trouble.  When  this  is  done,  a formal  certifi- 
cate is  awarded.  At  the  last  award,  nine 
boys  received  their  certificates. 


The  commissioners  of  Edgecombe  County 
have  purchased  twenty-seven  acres  of  land, 
about  a mile  from  Tarboro,  for  the  immediate 
erection  of  a modern  stockade  for  prisoners. 
Mrs.  Sybil  Fields,  county  welfare  officer,  has 
been  working  for  a stockade  for  many 
months,  and  it  is  felt  that  the  new  buildings 
will  be  a decided  improvement. 


Judge  Hyatt,  of  the  Buncombe  County  Juve- 
nile Court,  recently  had  an  interesting  expe- 
rience when  he  met  with  difficulties  after  an- 
nouncing that  he  planned  to  send  the  twenty 
boys  in  the  Buncombe  reformatory  to  one  of 
the  Buncombe  consolidated  schools.  A mass 
meeting  was  held  by  the  parents,  protesting 
this  action,  and  Judge  Hyatt  asked  permis- 
sion to  speak  to  the  crowd.  After  explaining 
that  the  very  thing  the  delinquent  boys 
needed  was  to  be  put  on  probation  under 
normal  conditions,  he  persuaded  the  crowd  to 
allow  him  to  put  them  in  the  school  on  trial. 

The  names  of  all  the  twenty  boys  were 
included  in  the  last  Honor  Roll  of  the  school, 
showing  that  they  had  more  than  justified 
the  trust  put  in  their  ability  to  profit  by 
“another  chance,” 


BUREAU  FOR  WORK  AMONG 
THE  NEGROES 

Wake  County’s  full-time  negro  case 
worker,  Marjorie  Edwards,  has  assumed 
charge  of  all  the  family  case  work  among 
negroes,  and  is  probation  officer  for  negro 
boys  under  twelve  and  all  negro  girls.  She 
is  progressing  splendidly,  according  to  the 
staff  of  the  Wake  County  office,  and  is  getting 
good  cooperation  from  the  colored  people  of 
the  county.  Her  salary  and  expenses  are 
paid  by  money  raised  by  the  colored  citizens 
of  the  county. 

Papers  of  commitment  have  been  made  for 
three  negro  girls,  who  will  be  placed  in  the 
next  few  days  in  the  new  school  for  delin- 
quent negro  girls,  which  has  just  been  opened 
at  Efland.  The  girls  are  sent  from  Forsyth, 
Mecklenburg  and  Buncombe  counties. 

At  present  there  seems  to  be  a splendid 
possibility  of  securing  another  negro  welfare 
worker  in  Forsyth  County,  which  is  making 
great  strides  in  furthering  the  welfare  work 
among  the  negroes. 

Lieutenant  Oxley  addressed  the  37th  an- 
nual conference  for  church  workers  among 
colored  people  at  their  meeting  in  Savannah 
in  October,  stressing  especially  the  need  for 
trained  social  workers  in  the  South.  He 
explained  the  plan  whereby  such  training 
will  be  obtained  at  the  Bishop  Tuttle  Memo- 
rial Training  School,  which  will  open  soon  on 
the  campus  of  St.  Augustine’s  School,  Ra- 
leigh. The  delegates  were  carried  on  a trip 
of  inspection  through  the  city  and  county 
institutions,  and  found  a splendid  juvenile 
court  system.  A negro  center  is  being  oper- 
ated with  great  efficiency  by  the  negro  section 
of  the  Community  Chest. 


DEMONSTRATION  WORK  IN 

CHEROKEE  IS  PROGRESSING 

(Continued  from  page  1) 

In  Wake  County,  the  work  done  by  the 
probation  officer,  H.  D.  Farrell,  has  grown 
rapidly.  From  January  to  October,  263  cases 
have  been  handled,  152  officially,  and  111 
unofficially ; 86  of  the  juvenile  cases  have 
been  placed  on  probation,  18  have  been  sent 
to  institutions,  and  17  dismissed.  Of  the  86 
on  probation,  16  have  earned  parole,  three 
of  these  breaking  their  paroles,  leaving  13 
at  present  on  the  parole  list.  To  show  how 
active  the  probation  officer  is  in  dealing  with 
the  negro  cases,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
of  the  263  cases,  113  are  colored  cases  and 
150  white. 

Because  of  the  addition  of  Mrs.  Lewis  and 
Marjorie  Edwards  to  the  staff  of  the  Wake 
County  Welfare  Department,  Mr.  Farrell  will 
have  more  time  to  devote  to  probation  work. 
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SANITARY  SCORES  FOR 
COUNTY  JAILS  ISSUED 


L.  G.  Whitley,  Joint  Inspector,  Has 
Rated  Sixty-Nine  County  Jails.  • 
Forty-Three  Fall  Below 
Seventy-Five 

— » 

Sanitary  scores  which  were  made  by  sixty- 
nine  of  the  county  jails  of  the’  State,  indicate 
mg  part  of  the  work  being  done  by  Mr.  L.  G. 
Whitley,  joint  State  inspector  of  jails  and 
prison  camps  for  the  State  Board  of  Health 
and  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public 
Welfare,  are  published  below.  The  scores 
issued  are  those  based  on  the  sanitary  con- 
ditions of  the  county  jails,  exclusive  of  the 
scores  relating  to  management,  methods  of 
punishment,  and  personnel  of  the  county  jails. 

The  work  of  inspecting  jails  and  prison 
camps  has  been  done  with  a view  of  ascer- 
taining how  closely  they  come  to  fulfilling 
the  requirements  laid  down  by  law.  One 
purpose  of  the  present  joint  arrangement  be- 


RALEIGH,  N.  C.,  DECEMBER,  1925 


CRANFORD  IS  INDICTED 


A true  bill  of  indictment  was  returned  by 
the  grand  jury  of  Stanly  County  against 
N.  C.  Cranford,  former  superintendent  of  the 
Stanly  chain-gang,  on  two  charges,  murder 
of  two  negroes  and  assault  with  a deadly 
weapon  on  Henry  Wootten,  who  died  in  May, 
1925,  one  month  after  he  went  to  serve  a 
.sentence  on  tb.&.chaia-gsieg.  - 

Cranford  is  held  under  a bond  of  $2,500 
for  his  appearance  at  the  next  term  of  the 
Superior  Court  to  answer  to  the  charges. 

Cranford  tendered  his  resignation  to  the 
county  commissioners,  and  acceptance  was 
made,  and  a copy  given  to  Judge  McElroy, 
who  presided  at  this  term  of  court.  The 
commissioners  decided  to  abolish  the  chain- 
gang.  Solicitor  Phillips  drew  up  the  evidence 
for  the  State. 


SPECIAL  INSTITUTE  FOR 
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MENTAL  CLINIC  IS 

HELD  IN  HAYWOOD 


Dr.  Crane  Spends  a Week  Making 
Mental  Examinations  of 
School  Children 


A mental  hygiene  clinic  was  held  in  Hay- 
wood County  by  E)r.  Harry  W,  Crane,  director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Mental  Hygiene  of  the 
State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare, 
in  November.  According  to  Dr.  Crane,  the 
clinic  was  one  of  the  most  effectively  con- 
ducted of  any  which  he  has  held  in  connec- 
tion with  school  work. 

The  clinic  was  held  largely  as  a result  of 
the  efforts  of  Mrs.  Quinlan  of  the  Haywood 
County  board  of  public  welfare  and  of  Prof. 
R.  O.  Edgerton,  superintendent  of  schools  in 
Waynesville  township.  Each  member  of  the 
Haywood  County  board  of  commissioners 
voted  to  personally  contribute  to  the  expenses, 
of  the  clinic  one  day’s  official  salary. 

During  the  period  from  the  afternoon  of 


tween  the  Boards  of  Health  and  Public  Wel- 
fare is  to  advise  with  the  counties  as  to  the 
best  methods  of  fulfilling  these  requirements. 

The  scores  of  the  remaining  thirty-one 
county  jails  will  be  published  as  soon  as  they 
have  been  inspected  and  rated. 

Out  of  the  69  county  jails  rated  in  the 
scores  made  public  today,  forty-three  fall 
below  75.  Out  of  a possible  sanitary  score  of 
100,  only  eight  of  the  county  jails  attained  a 
score  of  90  or  above.  Although  the  lowest 
score  is  thirty,  there  were  eight  jails  which 
were  scored  only  a few  points  higher  than 
thirty. 


Sanitary 

Scores 

of  County  Jails 

Alamance 

____  74 

Johnston . 

- 91§ 

Alexander 

....  67 

Lee_ 

58 

35 

..  59 

Beaufort___  

78 

Macon 

52 

66 

Madison ._ 

..  43 

_ 76 

Martin ______ 

66 

81| 

. 74 

Burke  . . 

....  63" 

Mitchell..  . . .. 

..  57 

Caldwell___ 

49 

Montgomery..  

72 

Camden 

....  61 

Moore...  . 

..  71 

Caswell _ . 

67 

Nash.  

83 

Catawba  

....  36 

Northampton ... 

..  £9 

Cherokee 

89 

Pasquotank 

73 

Chowan _ 

____  74 

Pender  

..  86 

Columbus . 

....  85 

Perquimans  __  . 

42 

Craven,.  _ _ 

78 

Person 

..  371 

30 

Randolph _ _ . 

80 

Dare,  ... 

69 

Richmond  ....  . - 

..  93| 

Davidson___  . 

65 

Robeson.  _ 

65 

Duplin 

931 

Rockingham  ..  .. 

76 

93!- 

Rowan..  

..  901 

Edgecombe 

._  __  954 

Sampson...  __ 

66 

Forsyth  _ . 

86 

Scotland  . . 

..  57 

Franklin __  . 

80 

Stanly  ... ._ 

..  65 

Gates.  . 

42 

Swain.  . ..... 

..  37 

Granville  ___  

67 

Transylvania.  

..  88 

Greene ___  . 

701 

Vance..  ...  . 

..  68 

Guilford - 

901 

Wake . 

..  971 

84 

..  86 

Harnett  . . .. 

79 

Washington..  __  . 

..  83 

Haywood 

35 

Watauga.  

._  49 

Henderson. 

43 

Wayne 

731 

Hoke 

77 

Wilson ..  .. 

__  331 

..  74 

Yancey 

__  42 

Jackson 

47 

A special  institute  of  public  welfare  for 
Negro  welfare  workers,  including  probation 
officers  and  officers  and  workers  from  volun- 
tary social  agencies,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Bureau  of  Work  Among  the  Negroes  of 
the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Wel- 
fare, will  be  held  in  Winston-Salem,  January 
13  to  15,  inclusive,  at  the  Winston-Salem 
Teachers’  College.  Rooms  and  boaxxl  will  be 
provided  at  the  college  free  of  cost  to  workers 
in  city  or  county  welfare  departments,  and 
there  will  be  no  registration  fee. 

The  classes  include  lectures  on  Social  Work 
by  Ike  -Commissioner  r Case  -Work,  by  Miss- 
Lily  E.  Mitchell ; Juvenile  Courts,  by  Mr. 
A.  W.  Cline,  superintendent  of  welfare  in 
Forsyth  County ; Community  Organization, 
by  Lieutenant  Oxley,  and  informal  confer- 
ences on  various  problems. 

Each  evening  there  will  be  special  lectures 
by  experts  in  their  respective  fields.  Among 
the  speakers  will  be  Col.  W.  A.  Blair,  chair- 
man of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and 
Public  Welfare ; Mr.  M.  M.  Grey,  president  of 
the  State  Superintendents  of  Public  Welfare; 
Mr.  Roy  M.  Brown  and  Dr.  Howard  W. 
Odum,  of  the  School  of  Public  Welfare  of 
the  University  of  North  Carolina ; Dr.  H.  W. 
Crane,  of  the  State  Bureau  of  Mental  Hy- 
giene ; Mrs.  W.  A.  Newell,  North  Carolina 
Interracial  Commission ; Mr.  N.  C.  Newbold, 
Director  of  Negro  Education ; Prof.  S.  G. 
Atkins,  of  Winston-Salem  Teachers’  College ; 
and  Prof.  W.  S.  Turner,  Dean  of  Shaw  Uni- 
versity, Raleigh,  N.  C. 


November  18th  to  noon  of  the  23d,  Dr.  Crane 
examined  twenty-eight  cases  of  school  chil- 
dren from  Waynesville  Township.  Of  these 
cases,  five  were  found  to  be  of  a type  that 
should  be  committed  to  Caswell  Training 
School.  Three  of  them,  certainly,  were  so 
defective  that  they  could  not  be  handled 
profitably  in  the  general  public  school  system, 
even  though  a special  room  were  provided. 

Practically  two  days  were  spent  in  ex- 
amination of  nine  cases  at  Canton.  The 
work  here  was  felt  to  be  quite  unsatisfac- 
tory, since  inadequate  provision  was  made 
for  a proper  place  in  which  the  examinations 
could  be  conducted. 

On  the  evening  of  the  23d,  Dr.  Crane  met 
by  invitation  with  the  Waynesville  Township 
school  board,  and  the  local  situation  was 
studied  in  detail,  especially  the  general  prob- 
lems of  the  mentally  defective  in  relation 
to  the  schools,  and  how  they  might  be  suc- 
cessfully met.  The  members  of  this  board 
heartily  endorsed  the  plan  of  having  spe- 
cially trained  teachers  in  specially  equipped 
rooms  for  the  cases  examined,  who  were 
considered  able  to  profit  by  special  training. 

The  recommendations  of  this  board  were 
approved  by  the  county  board  of  education 
and  a motion  was  unanimously  passed  by 
which  the  Waynesville  Township  public 
schools  get  two  special  classes  “with  assur- 
ance that  the  work  will  be  taken  care  of  by 
the  next  year’s  budget.  This  is  the  first 
time  that  a clinic  held  by  the  Bureau  of 

(Continued  on  page  3) 
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ONE  OUTCROPPING  OF 

AN  OUTWORN  SYSTEM 


In  the  last  five  months  there  have  come  to 
the  attention  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities 
and  Public  Welfare  no  less  than  eight  in- 
stances in  which  prisoners  attempting  to 
'escape  from  prison  camps  have  been  shot  by 
guards,  and  in  five  of  the  eight  cases  the 
escaping  convict  has  been  killed.  Two  in- 
stances are  fresh  in  the  minds  of  the  public. 
In  October  a young  white  man.  serving  a 
six-months  sentence  for  theft  in  Guilford 
County,  was  shot  by  a guard  and  died  within 
a few  hours,  and  in  the  same  month  a negro 
prisoner  serving  a thirty-days  sentence  in 
Wake  County  was  shot  and  killed  instantly, 
in  attempting  to  make  good  his  escape. 

In  either  case,  if  the  escaping  convict  had 
been  captured  and  brought  to  trial,  he  would 
have  been  held  for  a misdemeanor  only ; yet 
under  the  present  state  of  affairs,  the  guard 
is  allowed  to  sentence  the  man  to  capital 
punishment,  and  to  inflict  that  penalty  him- 
self in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye. 

In  inflicting  the  death  penalty  for  a misde- 
meanor, the  guard  exerts  a power  which  no 
court  in  the  land  possesses. 

The  disciplining  of  prisoners  is,  at  best,  a 
hard  problem,  and  in  this  present  condition 
the  trouble  is,  as  usual  with  the  type  of  men 
who  serve  as  guards.  In  the  recent  hearing 
regarding  the  charges  against  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  Stanly  County  chain-gang,  one 
of  the  guards  on  the  witness  stand  admitted 
allowing  a prisoner  to  throw  human  filth  in 
the  face  of  another  prisoner.  Think  of  en- 
trusting such  a man  with  the  power  of  life 
and  death  over  a human  being! 

According  to  the  Bureau  of  Vital  Statistics 
of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  there  is  no 
class  of  deaths  which  is  more  inadequately 
reported  than  those  which  occur  in  prison 
camps.  This  is  typical  of  the  generally  care- 
less and  indifferent  attitude  assumed  by  offi- 
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clals  and  others  in  regard  to  the  killing  of 
convicts. 

No  report  lias  ever  been  made  to  the 
Bureau  of  Vital  Statistics  of  the  deaths 
of  Ihe  three  convicts  who  died  while  serving 
sentences  on  the  Stanly  County  chain-gang. 
A true  Dill  for  murder  against  the  super- 
intendent of  the  chain-gang,  N.  C.  Cranford, 
in  two  of  these  deaths,  has  been  returned 
by  the  grand  jury. 

The  conditions  in  our  convict  camps  which 
have  allowed  the  unceremonious  and -prompt 
executions  of  five  prisoners,  three  of  which 
were  negroes  and  two  white  men,  in  the  last 
few  months  can  be  attributed  to  two  things : 
a general  lack  of  a feeling  of  responsibility 
on  the  part  of  the  public,  and  a system  which 
is  a '‘relic  of  barbarism.” 

These  “indirect  sentencings  to  capital  pun- 
ishment” form  only  one  outcropping  of  a sys- 
tem which  is  wrong,  and  must  be  rebuilt 
from  the  bottom  up.  In  order  to  maintain  a 
fair  standard  of  treatment,  all  prisoners 
should  be  under  State  control,  a system  which 
is  used  in  many  states.  The  State’s  Prison 
at  Raleigh  should  be  a clearing-house  to 
which  all  committed  men  are  sent.  Here 
they  should  be  given  physical  and  mental 
examinations  and  classified  accordingly. 
Those  mentally  and  physically  deficient  and 
incapacitated  should  be  weeded  out  and  pro- 
vision made  for  caring  for  them. 

If  necessary,  district  road  camps  could  be 
formed,  and  prisoners,  under  State  control, 
could  be  sent  out  to  any  county  which  desired 
them  for  working  on  the  roads. 

More  industries  should  be  provided  to  ab- 
sorb the  energies  and  time  of  the  able-bodied 
normal  prisoner  and  at  the  same  time  pro- 
vide a source  of  revenue.  Standards  in  the 
way  of  education,  training  and  character  for 
men  in  charge  of  prisoners  should  be  main- 
tained and  these  men  paid  a decent  wage. 

As  for  the  county  chain-gang  system — it  is 
hopeless.  As  Governor  Bickett  once  re- 
marked, “The  only  thing  to  do  with  it  is  to 
cut  its  head  off.”  K.  B.  J. 


ASHEVILLE 


The  recent  crime  outbreak  in  Buncombe 
County  is  only  a symptom  of  a deeper  and 
more  serious  disease.  Asheville  is  located  in 
the  extreme  western  part  of  the  State. 
Within  a radius  of  about  forty  miles  of  Bun- 
come  County  one  finds  the  States  of  South 
Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Tennessee.  Long  ago 
North  Carolina  assumed  leadership  over  the 
entire  South  in  the  matter  of  Negro  education, 
health,  and  social  welfare.  The  states  con- 
tiguous have  not  kept  pace  with  the  progres- 
sive and  constructive  program  North  Carolina 
provides  for  the  welfare  of  its  Negro  popula- 
tion. The  Negro  in  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
and  Tennessee,  attracted  by  the  achievements 
of  the  Negroes  in  North  Carolina,  has  within 
the  last  five  years  migrated  to  the  State  in 
large  numbers. 

This  transient  group  make  up  about  fifty 


per  cent  of  the  inmates  of  the  State  institu- 
tions for  delinquents,  dependents,  and  defec- 
tives. Their  coming  has  had  a tendency  to 
break  down  the  higher  and  better  economic 
and  social  status  of  their  North  Carolina 
brother.  How  serious  this  problem  is  may 
be  judged  by  the  following  facts.  During  the 
last  year  seventy  per  cent  of  the  Negroes 
convicted  in  the  courts  of  Buncombe  County 
were  from  those  states  contiguous  to  North 
Carolina ; within  the  past  three  months  nine 
illegitimate  infants  of  young  South  Carolina 
Negro  mothers  have  been  buried  in  the  Bun- 
combe County  Home  Cemetery ; lodged  in  the 
county  jail  for  safe  keeping  are  two  Negro 
mental  defectives — fit  subjects  for  a hospital 
for  the  insane — both  cases  are  from  South 
Carolina.  The  two  Negroes  who  were  arrested 
and  tried  for  the  Asheville  outrages  were  re- 
cent arrivals  from  South  Carolina.  What  is 
true  in  this  respect  in  Buncombe  County  .is 
also  true  in  many  other  counties  of  North 
Carolina.  In  Winston-Salem,  Durham,  Rocky 
Mount,  and  many  other  industrial  cities  of 
the  State,  the  transient  Negro  is  a most 
undesirable  character. 

The  native  Negro  population  in  itself  pre- 
sents many  social,  health,  and  economic  prob- 
lems which  tax  to  the  limit  the  facilities  of 
the  many  agencies  and  institutions.  Add  to 
these  problems  the  social  evils  and  human 
weaknesses  of  a large  group  of  ignorant  and 
socially  sick  Negroes  from  other  states  and 
you  have  a situation  that  abounds  with  many 
complexities. 

For  some  time  the  North  Carolina  State 
Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare,  have 
been  faced  with  the  problem  of  how  to  care 
properly  for  the  large  number  of  defective, 
delinquent,  and  dependent  group  of  North 
Carolina  Negroes.  With  the  influx  of  a large 
group  of  undesirables  from  without  the  State 
the  problem  becomes  most  difficult.  Because 
of  intense  ignorance  on  the  part  of  our  citi- 
zenry relative  to  this  great  human  complex, 
with  its  social  and  racial  aspects,  insufficient 
funds  have  been  available  with  which  to 
study  thoroughly  these  many  problems  and 
provide  means  to  combat  them.  The  State 
Board  has  for  some  time  realized  the  practi- 
cal futility  of  carrying  on  welfare  work 
among  the  whites  alone,  while  the  great 
masses  of  black  people  were  left  unheeded  to 
spread  their  social  ills  among  the  white  race. 

The  Bureau  of  Work  Among  Negroes,  under 
the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Wel- 
fare, was  established  for  the  purpose  of 
studying  these  problems  and  developing  a 
constructive  program  of  activities  for  Negroes 
throughout  the  State.  Lack  of  finances  still 
prevents  the  Negro  Bureau  from  functioning 
to  any  great  extent.  Public  opinion  must  be 
awakened  to  the  seriousness  of  this  whole 
problem  and  means  provided  by  the  State, 
with  the  understanding  that  any  investment 
made  will  be  considered  as  a premium  paid 
on  a social  insurance  policy — insuring  good 
citizenship,  by  changing  human  liabilities 
into  community  assets.  L.  A.  O. 
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SIDELIGHTS 


Enforcement  of  the  State  school  attendance 
law,  and  plans  for  county  organization  will 
be  discussed  by  the  director  of  the  Bureau 
of  County  Organization  at  a joint  meeting  of 
the  superintendents  of  schools  and  the  super- 
intendents of  welfare  in  the  Northwestern 
District  of  the  State  Education  Association 
at  Winston-Salem,  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Cash,  the  Forsyth  superintendent  of 
schools,  and  Mr.  A.  W.  Cline,  the  Forsyth 
superintendent  of  welfare.  In  9 of  the  14 
counties  included  in  the  district  there  are 
whole-time  welfare  officers,  the  superintend- 
ents  of  schools  being  required  to  act  in  this 
capacity  in  the  other  five. 


The  superintendent  of  welfare  in  Nash 
County,  Mrs.  Anne  H.  Ditto,  is  doing  excel- 
lent work  with  a family  which  she  hopes  to 
be  able  to  put  on  the  Mothers’  Aid  list.  When 
the  mother,  with  four  small  children,  was 
left  a widow  several  months  ago,  her  three 
step-sons  “struck  out”  for  themselves  and 
left  the  crop  in  the  field.  Because  she  was 
unable  to  care  for  the  four  children  and 
harvest  the  crop,  she  was  obliged  to  sacrifice 
it.  This  action  alienated  the  neighborhood. 

The  family  stayed  with  her  father  and  her 
step-mother  and  their  children  in  a two-room 
house.  This  was  an  impossible  arrangement. 
A man  in  the  neighborhood  let  her  stay  in  a 
vacant  house  until  something  better  could 
be  found.  In  the  meantime  the  superintend- 
ent of  welfare  heard  about  the  condition  of 
the  family  and  began  investigations  with  a 
view  to  Mothers’  Aid.  Her  findings  proved 
the  mother  eligible,  but  aid  could  not  be  given 
until  permanent  arrangements  for  a house 
could  be  made. 

Although  the  superintendent  knew  of  no 
house  available,  she  was  determined  that  she 
would  not  allow  the  family  to  be  broken  up. 
She  found  a temporary  home  for  the  oldest 
girl  in  the  old  home  neighborhood,  so  that 
she  did  not  have  to  leave  school.  The  mother 
and  the  three  other  children  were  placed  in 
the  county  home  for  a few  weeks. 

Before  Christmas  Mrs.  Ditto  hopes  to  put 
this  mother  in  a tenant  house,  and  have  her 
on  the  Mothers’  Aid  list. 


The  annual  Christmas  letter  to  the  super- 
intendents of  welfare  administering  Mothers’ 
Aid  contains  a special  plea  that  the  Christ- 
mas gifts  to  these  families  be  especially 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  mothers,  rather 
than  the  children,  and  that  the  gifts  be  sup- 
plied impersonally  through  the  usual  channels 
of  the  superintendent’s  office.  Almost  in- 
variably, it  has  been  found,  the  Mothers’  Aid 
money  is  spent  entirely  on  the  children,  and 
the  mothers  are  often  in  sad  need  of  clothing. 


COMMISSIONER  CALLS 

ATTENTION  TO  CLINICS 


Draws  Distinction  Between  Work  of  State 
Board  of  Welfare  and  Other 
Agencies 

The  attention  of  the  public  is  called  by 
the  Commissioner  of  Public  Welfare  to 
the  fact  that  the  State  Board  of  Charities 
and  Public  Welfare  is  charged  with  the  duty 
of  caring  for  indigent  crippled  children  and 
the  Rehabilitation  Department  of  the  State 
Department  of  Education  is  responsible  only 
for  adults  over  16  years  of  age.  Due  to 
publicity  sent  out  recently  concerning  the 
clinics  which  are  being  organized  by  the 
Rehabilitation  Department,  it  has  been  made 
to  appear  that  these  clinics  are  primarily 
for  crippled  children. 

The  State  Board  of  Welfare,  cooperating 
with  the  State  Orthopedic  Hospital  at  Gas- 
tonia, is  responsible  for  the  clinics  for  crip- 
pled children,  since  the  census  of  crippled 
children,  which  was  made  in  1922,  under 
the  direction  of  the  State  Board  of  Welfare 
and  the  Rehabilitation  Department,  14  clinics 
for  crippled  children  have  been  held  at  va- 
rious strategic  points  in  the  State.  Hearty 
cooperation  has  been  given  by  various  civic 
organizations,  such  as  Rotary  and  Kiwanis 
clubs,  736  children  having  been  examined  in 
the  14  clinics  held  by  the  State  Board  of 
Welfare  and  the  State  Orthopedic  Hospital. 

As  the  State  has  put  the  responsibility  for 
indigent  crippled  children  upon  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare  and 
the  State  Orthopedic  Hospital,  these  agencies 
are  ready  at  any  time  to  hold  an  orthopedic 
clinic  for  crippled  children,  in  any  region 
which  may  desire  it,  to  be  served  by  the 
orthopedic  surgeon  of  the  State  Orthopedic 
Hospital,  and  other  orthopedic  surgeons  who 
have  given  their  time  to  these  clinics.  There 
is  a free  clinic  at  the  State  Orthopedic  Hos- 
pital on  every  Tuesday,  and  more  than  1.500 
children  have  been  handled  in  the  hospital  or 
in  this  out-patient  clinic.  The  State  Hospital 
is  equipped  to  handle  cases  of  orthopedic 
surgery  as  no  other  hospital  in  the  State  is 
equipped,  and  a ward  is  now  being  built  to 
provide  accommodation  for  negro  crippled 
children. 


MENTAL  CLINIC  IS  HELD  IN  HAYWOOD 

(Continued  from  page  1) 

Mental  Hygiene  in  connection  with  the  pub- 
lic schools,  has  resulted  in  so  definite  an 
attempt  by  a local  community  to  meet  its 
particular  problems. 

The  Elizabeth  City  Parent-Teachers’  Asso- 
ciation, as  a result  of  the  clinic  which  was 
held  there  in  1921,  in  which  one  factor  of 
the  problem  cases  in  the  schools  was  shown 
to  be  undernourishment,  met  the  situation 
by  establishing  a diet  kitchen  in  connection 
with  the  schools.  It  is  true,  also,  that  indi- 
vidual cases  in  other  schools  have  been  given 
special  treatment  as  a result  of  mental  ex- 
aminations. 


BUREAU  OF  MENTAL 
HYGIENE 

Harry  W.  Crane,  Ph.D„  Director 

There  is  too  little  realization  on  the  part 
of  the  general  public  that  mental  disorders 
are  as  distinctly  diseases  as  are  physical 
disorders.  Also,  there  is  too  little  realiza- 
tion of  the  relative  importance  of  these  types 
of  disorders.  The  following  statement,  which 
was  recently  made  by  Dr.  Thomas  Salmon, 
formerly  medical  director  of  the  National 
Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene,  in  an  intro- 
duction to  a book  on  mental  diseases,  prop- 
erly emphasizes  this  importance : 

“Few  grave  forms  of  diseases  are  more 
prevalent  than  the  psychoses.  More  beds  in 
public  hospitals  are  occupied  by  patients  suf- 
fering from  psychoses  in  this  country  than 
by  all  other  sick  persons  combined.  In  New 
York  State  one  person  in  ten  who  reaches 
adult  life  enters  a mental  hospital  before  lie 
dies.  Every  year  sees  more  than  60,000  new 
patients  admitted  to  institutions  for  the  treat- 
ment of  types  of  mental  diseases  that  are  so 
severe  in  their  manifestations  that  relatives, 
friends  or  public  officials  cannot  overlook 
them.” 


Welfare  Officer  Helps  Girl 

To  Become  Self  Supporting 


In  one  of  the  counties  of  the  State  a young 
negro  girl,  who  for  months  was  living  in  the 
county  home,  has  been  trained  to  run  the 
elevator  in  the  county  courthouse,  and  is  now 
making  her  own  living,  instead  of  having  the 
county  support  her  at  the  county  home. 

The  girl  was  one  of  four  daughters  of  a 
prostitute,  who  had  all  been  “in  trouble” 
before  they  were  sixteen.  This  girl,  who 
had  been  diseased,  had  been  cared  for  and 
given  hospital  treatment  by  a negro  woman 
of  the  community  who  had  been  her  bene- 
factor, until  she  was  no  longer  able  to  care 
for  the  girl.  Then  she  turned  her  over  to 
the  superintendent  of  welfare,  who  had  her 
treated  by  the  county  physician,  while  she 
was  staying  at  the  county  home.  This  care- 
ful and  constant  treatment  brought  favorable 
results  and  the  girl  was  well  again. 

When  the  new  courthouse  was  to  be  opened 
and  an  elevator  girl  was  needed,  the  super- 
intendent suggested  to  the  commissioners  that 
she  was  able  to  do  the  work,  and  thereby 
become  self-supporting  and  relieve  the  county 
of  the  expense  of  keeping  her  at  the  county 
home.  The  commissioners  agreed  to  the  plan, 
specifying  that  the  superintendent  should 
have  supervision  over  her,  and  select  a proper 
boarding  place,  and  the  girl  is  now  proving 
satisfactory,  having  become  an  asset,  instead 
of  a liability,  to  the  community. 
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DURHAM  WOMAN’S  CLUB 

STUDYING  FEEBLEMINDED 


Miss  Elizabeth  Kelly  Talks  to  Durham 
Women  on  the  Problem  in 
North  Carolina 


“When  a sufficient  number  of  individuals 
and  communities  become  alive  to  even  a par- 
tial understanding  and  a minimum  action  in 
dealing  with  the  problem  of  feeble-minded- 
ness in  North  Carolina,  there  will  be  forced 
necessary  legislation  and  there  will  be  free- 
dom from  all  false  hindrances,  sentimental 
and  otherwise,”  said  Miss  Elizabeth  Kelly,  in 
an  address  made  before  the  Durham  Woman’s 
Club  recently.  Miss  Kelly,  the  educational 
agent  for  the  North  Carolina  Cooperative 
Tobacco  Association,  was  the  first  woman  to 
serve  on  the  board  of  trustees  for  Caswell 
Training  School  for  the  feeble-minded.  Miss 
Kelly  used  the  Wake  charts,  prepared  by 
Miss  Emeth  Tuttle  of  the  State  Department, 
in  presenting  the  problem  of  feeble-minded- 
ness in  North  Carolina,  terming  it  “the  most 
serious  social  and,  perhaps,  economic  problem 
facing  the  State  today.” 

“It  is  criminal  to  neglect  this  problem,” 
said  Miss  Kelly,  “but  unfortunately  it  is  even 
worse  than  criminal ; it  is  suicidal.  Unless 
we  take  some  intelligent  steps  in  dealing 
with  it,  we  are  likely  to  be  swamped  by  it. 
Each  community  must  become  alive  to  its 
own  problems,  conscious  of  their  dangers, 
and  intelligent  as  to  their  treatment.” 

Miss  Kelly  spoke  of  the  two  recognized 
methods  of  dealing  with  the  problem : segre- 
gation and  institutional  care  for  hopeless 
cases,  and  sterilization  and  vocational  guid- 
ance for  the  higher  grades  of  the  distinctly 
feeble-minded.  “The  difficulty  here,”  she  con- 
cluded, “is  in  determining  and  separating 
the  feeble-minded,  and  this  cannot  be  done 
by  a layman.  It  must  be  done  by  those  who 
are  experienced.  We  must  supply  more 
means  for  mental  diagnosis  and  examination 
and  more  facilities  for  determining  the  causes 
of  feeble-mindedness.” 


SEEKING  ACCURATE  DATA 

ON  COUNTY  ORGANIZATION 


The  director  of  the  Bureau  of  County  Or- 
ganization, in  making  out  plans  for  the  com- 
ing year,  is  seeking  the  cooperation  and  help 
of  the  various  superintendents  of  welfare, 
and  has  sent  out  a questionnaire  in  order  to 
obtain  accurate  data  on  the  various  plans  of 
organization  used  in  the  different  counties. 
It  is  requested  that  these  be  returned,  with 
the  necessary  information,  before  Decem- 
ber 31. 

A plan  of  rural  organization  has  been 
recommended  to  the  counties,  in  which  it  is 
suggested  that  sub-committees  of  three  be 
appointed  in  each  township  in  order  to  keep 
the  county  welfare  office  in  touch  with  the 
needs  of  each  community. 


RAISING  TURKEYS  PROVES 

A PROFITABLE  BUSINESS 


Turkeys  Sold  by  the  Superintendent  of 
Welfare  for  a Mother  on  the;  Mothers’ 

Aid  List  Bring  a Tidy  Sum 


In  seeking  to  assist  the  women  on  the 
Mothers’  Aid  list  to  become  self-supporting, 
many  superintendents  of  welfare  have  helped 
them  work  out  various  methods  of  adding  to 
their  income.  Mr.  George  Lawrence,  super- 
intendent of  welfare  in  Orange  and  Chatham, 
helped  one  mother  to  convert  the  results  of 
her  work  into  cash. 

The  woman,  a widowed  mother  with  four 
small  children,  has  been  raising  turkeys  in 
order  to  add  to  her  income ; but  she  had 
told  Mr.  Lawrence  that  last  year  she  could 
only  get  22  cents  a pound,  since  she  had  no 
means  of  transporting  them  to  a better  mar- 
ket. Knowing  that  he  could  sell  them  at 
35  cents  a pound,  Mr.  Lawrence  offered  to 
sell  them  for  her  in  Chapel  Hill,  and  invited 
Miss  Tuttle,  State  Director  of  Mothers’  Aid, 
to  go  with  him. 

The  Monday  before  Thanksgiving  Day  they 
drove  thirty-five  miles  through  the  country, 
helped  the  mother  catch  and  weigh  the  tur- 
keys, and  reached  Chapel  Hill  about  dusk 
with  one  hundred  and  forty-seven  and  a half 
pounds  of  turkey,  roped  to  the  Ford  in  two 
crates. 

They  delivered  the  turkeys  to  the  various 
people,  who  had  given  orders,  and  the  next 
day  a check  for  more  than  $50  was  mailed 
to  the  mother,  who  was  planning  to  use  it 
to  finish  building  her  small  home. 

This  mother  is  typical  of  the  mothers  re- 
ceiving Mothers’  Aid  grants.  She  is  energetic 
and  hard-working,  determined  to  do  all  she 
can  for  her  children,  and  anxious  to  become 
self-supporting  and  leave  her  Mothers’  Aid 
grant  available  for  some  other  mother.  She 
is  planning  to  go  into  the  business  of  raising 
turkeys  more  extensively  in  order  to  avoid 
some  of  the  heavy  work  she  has  been  doing 
on  the  farm. 

This  past  year  she  raised  a bale  of  cotton, 
some  wheat,  all  the  corn  she  needed,  canned 
and  preserved  her  winter  supply  of  fruits 
and  vegetables,  raised  the  turkeys  and  a flock 
of  chickens,  and  made  practically  all  the 
clothing  for  the  family. 


IGNORANCE  IS  BLISS! 


“No,”  said  the  citizen  to  one  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  State  Board  of  Charities 
and  Public  Welfare,  “we  haven’t  got  a wel- 
fare officer  in  this  county.  I’ll  tell  you  what, 
my  observation  is  that  all  a welfare  officer 
does  is  to  stir  around  and  dig  up  a lot  of 
trouble  that  nobbdy  knew  was  there.” 


JUDGE  HYATT  SPEAKS 

ON  JUVENILE  COURTS 


Stresses  Importance  of  Cooperation  With 
Various  Agencies  to  Maintain 
High  Standards 


At  a recent  meeting  of  the  juvenile  life 
division  of  the  Guilford  County  Council  of 
Social  Agencies,  Judge  Carl  Hyatt,  of  the 
Buncombe  juvenile  court,  told  of  the  history 
and  work  of  the  court  since  its  formation 
in  1923. 

“Underlying  the  conduct  of  any  court  for 
the  advising  and  correction  of  the  young  must 
be  the  never  flagging  desire  to  really  strive 
for  the  best  interest  of  the  child  in  every 
case,”  Judge  Hyatt  said.  “There  is  no  effort 
at  securing  justice  by  penalizing  the  boy  or 
the  girl,  for  the  spirit  of  the  juvenile  court 
is  that  when  a crime  is  committed  by  a child 
under  16  years  of  age  the  great  endeavor 
is  not  to  exercise  the  revenge  of  the  law, 
but  to  defend  the  child  and  remove  the  cause 
of  the  trouble  so  that  it  may  not  happen 
again.” 

Judge  Hyatt  stressed  the  necessity  of  main- 
taining strict  privacy  in  handling  juvenile 
cases,  in  order  to  avoid  giving  the  child  the 
impression  that  he  is  playing  the  hero,  or 
giving  him  a feeling  of  shame  at  public  dis- 
grace. Either  impression  is  very  injurious, 
according  to  Judge  Hyatt. 

A thorough  study  of  the  child,  in  order  to 
remove  the  cause  of  its  delinquency,  and 
scientific  aids  in  dealing  with  the  physical 
problems,  were  stressed  as  necessary  in  hand- 
ling juvenile  cases.  Adequate  provisions  for 
probation  work,  in  order  to  maintain  a con- 
stant supervision  of  every  child  who  has 
been  considered  in  court  is  indispensable  to 
a good  juvenile  court  system. 


HOME  PRODUCTS 


One  of  the  thirteen  turkeys  and  two  of  the  four 
children  raised  by  one  of  the  mothers  being  helped  by 
Mothers’  Aid. 
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INSTITUTE  FOR  NEGRO 
SOCIAL  WORKERS  HELD 


Gathering  at  Winston-Salem  Con- 
sidered Great  Success  From 
Various  Points  of  View 


The  first  institute  for  Negro  welfare  work- 
ers, held  in  Winston-Salem  at  the  Teachers’ 
College,  under  the  direction  of  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare  on  the 
first  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  its 
Bureau  for  Work  Among  Negroes,  revealed  a 
deep  interest  in  this  phase  of  the  work  of 
the  State  Board,  and  fostered  its  healthy 
growth  in  many  ways.  The  workers  who 
attended  were  able  to  take  advantage  of  a 
course  of  study  on  the  problems  surrounding 
Negro  social  life,  which  was  given  with  a 
view  towards  correlating  the  work  of  differ- 
ent agencies.  It  was  also  the  aim  of  the 
institute  to  give  the  workers  an  intelligent 
conception  of  the  work  of  existing  agencies, 
especially  emphasizing  institutions. 

Attending  the  meetings  were  paid  welfare 
workers  from  various  cities  and  counties  in 
the  State,  and  workers  from  other  organiza- 
tions, such  as  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
Representatives  from  organizations  of  na- 
tional scope  were  present  to  enter  into  the 
discussions,  regarding  the  institute  as  of  great 
significance  in  connection  with  their  work. 

A point  which  was  brought  out  by  several 
of  the  speakers  was  especially  emphasized  by 
Mr.  Roy  M.  Brown,  of  the  School  of  Public 
Welfare  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina, 
who  showed  that  crime  and  illiteracy  go 
hand  in  hand.  He  urged  the  continuation  of 
the  plan  of  Negro  education  in  the  State. 
In  a recent  survey  made  by  Dr.  Crane  and 
Mr.  Brown  of  those  confined  in  several  prison 
camps  and  jails,  it  was  found  that  the  ma- 
jority of  the  prisoners  had  not  gone  beyond 
the  third  grade. 

A meeting  of  the  Negro  advisory  committee 
to  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public 
Welfare  was  held  during  the  conference  and 
the  report  of  Lieutenant  Oxley,  the  head  of 
the  Negro  Bureau,  was  submitted. 

According  to  those  who  attended  the  insti- 
tute, the  meetings  were  fraught  with  valuable 
opportunities  for  obtaining  comprehensive 
studies  of  conditions  dealing  with  Negro  wel- 
fare, and  constructive  recommendations  as  to 
the  best  methods. 
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A FUNDAMENTAL  SOCIAL 
PROBLEM 

“It  is  now  generally  understood  that 
the  feeble-minded  and  the  progeny  of 
the  feeble-minded  constitute  one  of  the 
great  social  and  economic  burdens  of 
our  modern  civilization.  We  have  much 
accurate  knowledge  as  to  the  prevalence, 
causation,  social  significance,  prevention 
and  treatment  of  feeble-mindedness,  its 
influence  as  a source  of  unhappiness  to 
the  defective  himself  and  his  family, 
and  its  bearing  as  a causative  factor  in 
the  production  of  crime,  prostitution, 
pauperism,  and  other  complex  diseases.” 

— Fernald. 


CONFERENCE  FOR  SOCIAL 

SERVICE  MEETS  IN  MARCH 


Greensboro  Will  Be  Host  to  the  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  Conference,  Which 
Will  Consider  Many  Matters  of 
Social  Interest 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  North  Carolina 
Conference  for  Social  Service  will  take  place 
in  Greensboro,  March  25  and  26,  according 
to  the  recent  announcement  of  Mr.  Glenn  R. 
Johnson,  secretary  of  the  conference.  Under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  W.  C.  Jackson,  president 
of  the  conference,  an  interesting  program  is 
being  arranged  analyzing  the  social  deficien- 
cies of  the  State  and  outlining  the  necessary 
steps  in  legislation,  and  appropriations  in 
order  to  correct  these  deficiencies. 

The  conference  will  be  asked  to  make  plans 
for  reorganizing  the  Citizens  Committee  of 
One  Hundred  for  Prison  Reform ; to  arrange 
for  the  appointment  of  a committee  to  prepare 
bills  in  line  with  the  social  policies  of  the 
conference  to  be  presented  to  the  Legislature ; 
to  concern  itself  with  methods  whereby  the 
county  conferences  for  social  service  may  be 
initiated ; to  consider  the  matter  of  regional 
conferences ; to  make  plans  for  building  up 
the  membership ; to  secure  the  services  of  a 
full-time  secretary ; to  look  into  the  matter 
of  an  endowment  fund  as  a possibility  of 
financing  the  conference. 

The  organization  now  has  a membership  of 
only  144,  and  it  is  considered  highly  desirable 
that  the  roll  be  rapidly  increased,  to  include 
a great  many  more  socially  minded  people, 
especially  such  people  as  superintendents  of 
schools,  board  members  of  community  chests, 
and  other  social  workers  in  the  various  cities 
(Continued  on  page  3) 
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GROWING  INTEREST 

IN  FEEBLE-MINDED 


Advisory  Committee  to  Caswell 
Holds  Meeting;  Raleigh  Lions  Club 
Undertakes  State-Wide  Effort 
to  Cope  With  Problem  of 
Mental  Defectives 


Evidences  of  a vital  interest  in  mental 
defectives  have  been  shown  recently  by  va- 
rious groups  of  people  in  the  State,  proving 
that  the  problems  of  those  who  are  mentally 
deficient  and  mentally  diseased  are  of  a 
pressing  nature,  requiring  an  enlargement  of 
the  present  program  concerning  their  cure 
and  prevention. 

Beside  the  regular  routine  work  of  the 
Bureau  of  Mental  Health  and  Hygiene  of  the 
State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare, 
which  deals  largely  with  mental  defectives, 
the  director.  Dr.  Harry  W.  Crane,  has  held 
several  clinics  in  different  counties  in  order 
to  determine  the  mental  status  of  subnormal 
school  children.  As  a result  of  the  clinics  in 
Haywood  County,,  two  special  classes  will  be 
begun  in  the  Waynesville  Township  public 
schools  to  give  special  attention  to  children 
of  deficient  or  retarded  intelligence. 

The  Advisory  Committee  to  the  Caswell 
Training  School,  appointed  recently  by  the 
Governor,  and  headed  by  Dr.  W.  S.  Rankin, 
met  in  Raleigh  on  December  28,  to  investi- 
gate various  phases  of  work  in  connection 
with  the  problems  of  the  school  for  the 
feeble-minded.  At  the  afternoon  session, 
Mrs.  Kate  Burr  Johnson,  Commissioner  of 
Public  Welfare ; Miss  Emeth  Tuttle,  Director 
of  the  Children’s  Bureau  of  the  State  Board 
of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare,  and  Dr. 
Harry  W.  Crane,  met  with  the  committee  to 
explain  their  work  with  the  feeble-minded 
persons  over  the  State.  The  committee  is 
studying  the  problems  of  feeble-mindedness 
as  a whole,  with  special  reference  to  institu- 
tional care  at  Caswell.  Dr.  Rankin  has 
warned  the  members  of  the  committee  that 
he  expects  them  to  do  about  100  hours  of 
preliminary  reading  embracing  what  has  been 
done  in  this  and  other  states. 

Various  civic  groups  in  the  State  are  con- 
sidering the  problem  of  the  feeble-minded, 
among  them  being  the  Durham  Women’s  Club, 
which  devoted  a recent  meeting  to  the  dis 
cussion  of  the  problem. 

A State-wide  effort  to  educate  the  people 
of  the  State  to  a comprehensive  knowledge 
(Continued  on  page  4) 
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1 + 1 = 1 

In  a letter  recently  sent  to  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Public  Welfare  by  a member  of  the 
public  welfare  board  of  Ashe  County  a start- 
ling piece  of  information  uttered  by  a justice 
of  the  peace  was  passed  along.  The  board 
had  been  active  in  bringing  into  court  a case 
in  which  two  girls,  who  had  recently  been  in 
Samarcand,  and  about  a dozen  men  were 
charged  with  immorality.  The  justices  of 
the  peace  had  discharged  all  the  men  who 
were  defendants  in  the  case,  stating  that  the 
“prosecution  was  frivolous  and  malicious,  and 
that  no  law  had  been  violated  by  the  men.” 
They  held  with  the  defendants’  attorneys, 
who  argued  that  the  “crime  of  prostitution 
could  not  be  committed  by  a man.” 

“So,”  concludes  the  letter  from  the  member 
of  the  county  board  of  welfare,  “the  defend- 
ants (men)  are  at  liberty  and  the  girls  have 
been  recommitted  to  Samarcand.  Please  ob- 
tain at  once  an  opinion  as  to  the  correctness 
of  the  holding  of  the  justices  of  the  peace 
on  the  law,  in  the  face  of  sections  4357,  etc., 
and  7343,  etc.,  of  the  Consolidated  Statutes  of 
North  Carolina.  The  evidence  was  strong 
as  to  immoral  conduct  in  various  places  and 
conveyances,  and  in  some  instances,  money  or 
clothing  was  given  the  girls.  Only  one  de- 
fendant out  of  about  a dozen  entered  any 
denial.” 

According  to  the  Attorney-General,  the  jus- 
tices of  the  peace  who  discharged  defendants 
alleged  to  have  been  guilty  of  prostitution 
because  they  held  that  a man  cannot  under 
the  statute  commit  that  crime,  were  “very 
much  wiser  than  our  State  Supreme  Court, 
because  that  body  had  held  in  three  or  four 
cases  that  a man  could  be  guilty  under  these 
statutes.” 

The  attitude  and  opinion  of  the  justices  of 
the  peace  form  only  one  specific  example  of 
a common  custom,  which  flourishes  on  the 
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remarkable  assumption  that  in  a case  of 
immorality  there  can  be  only  one  guilty 
Party.  In  giving  accounts  of  cases  of  im- 
morality, it  is  not  infrequent  that  reference 
is  made  to  the  women  in  the  case,  and  no 
mention  of  the  men’s  part  is  made. 


A WHOLESOME  ATTITUDE 


Recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  Negro  must 
work  out  his  own  salvation,  through  trained 
leadership,  was  fully  made  by  those  who 
attended  the  institute  for  training  Negro  wel- 
fare workers,  held  recently  in  Winston-Salem, 
and  emphasis  was  laid  by  Governor  McLean 
in  his  message,  upon  the  fact  that  the  “South 
is  unquestionably  the  best  place  for  that  race 
to  work  out  its  own  salvation.” 

The  institute,  which  was  the  first  of  its 
kind,  has  received  favorable  attention  and 
high  praise  from  many  directions,  especially 
from  many  Negro  papers,  who  looked  on  the 
meeting  as  a history-making  gathering  in  the 
development  of  the  Negro. 

Beside  emphasizing  the  fact  that  leaders 
must  be  trained  and  the  whole  race  educated, 
a wholesome  attitude  toward  racial  coopera- 
tion formed  the  keynote  to  the  temper  of  the 
gathering.  In  an  editorial  entitled,  “The  New 
Negro  and  the  New  South,”  the  editor  of  the 
Winston-Salem  Journal  analyzes  with  keen 
perception  the  importance  of  the  meeting  as 
an  indication  of  racial  good-will,  and  con- 
cludes with  this  prophecy : 

“With  the  spirit  of  tolerance  gaining  on  the 
part  of  both  races — surely  neither  can  fail 
to  perceive  that  each  has  a vital  but  indi- 
vidual part  in  the  upbuilding  of  the  South. 
Inter-racial  conjugality  thus  established,  the 
future  of  the  Negro  is  bright.” 


MR.  PENDER  RESIGNS 


Announcement  was  recently  made  of  the 
resignation  of  Mr.  C.  W.  Pender,  who  has 
been  superintendent  of  the  Pythian  Orphan- 
age at  Clayton  since  it  was  founded  in  1911. 
The  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public 
Welfare  takes  this  occasion  to  express  its 
appreciation  of  the  loyal  and  devoted  service 
given  to  the  cause  of  dependent  children  by 
both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pender  during  their  term 
of  office  at  the  Pythian  Orphanage. 

But  Mr.  Pender,  especially,  did  not  limit 
his  interest  to  the  children  in  his  institution. 
Anything  that  concerned  the  welfare  of  the 
children  of  the  State  as  a whole  has  been 
part  of  Mr.  Pender’s  job.  He  was  a loyal 
friend  to  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and 
Public  Welfare  and  always  a welcome  visitor 
to  the  office. 

We  do  not  know  what  his  plans  are  for  the 
future.  Whatever  they  may  be,  we  sincerely 
hope  that  they  will  not  take  him  out  of 
touch  with  us  personally  and  with  the  wel- 
fare work  in  the  State.  K.  B.  J. 


CONFUSION  OF  TERMS 


“The  words  insanity  (mental  disease)  and 
feeble-mindedness  (mental  deficiency)  are  so 
frequently  used  interchangeably  and  synony- 
mously (hat  it  does  not  seem  amiss  to  pre- 
sent the  general  distinction  between  the  two,” 
states  an  article  in  a recent  number  of  the 
Mental  Hygiene  Bulletin,  published  by  the 
National  Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene. 

“ Insanity  is  ‘solely  a legal  and  sociological 
concept,  and  so  used  to  designate  those  mem- 
bers of  the  community  who  are  so  far  from 
able  to  adjust  to  the  ordinary  social  require- 
ments that  the  community  segregates  them 
(forcibly,  perhaps)  and  takes  away  their 
rights  as  citizens.  Insanity  is  a form  of 
social  inadequacy  which  medically  may  be 
the  result  of  many  varieties  of  mental  dis- 
ease.” (White.) 

“Esquirol,  who  was  the  first  medical  writer 
to  define  clearly  the  term  feeble-mindedness, 
pointed  out  that  it  is  not  a disease,  but  a 
condition  in  which  the  intellectual  faculties 
are  never  manifested,  or  have  never  been 
developed  sufficiently  to  enable  the  feeble- 
minded person  to  acquire  such  an  amount  of 
knowledge  as  persons  of  his  own  age,  placed 
in  similar  circumstances  with  himself,  are 
capable  of  receiving.  It  is  present  from  birth 
or  immediately  afterwards. 

“ Insanity  is  a legal  term  (quite  inade- 
quate) for  mental  disease,  while  feeble- 
mindedness is  synonymous  with  intellectual 
defect.  What  is  commonly  known  as  insanity 
is  a group  of  mental  diseases  of  various 
kinds.  Feeble-mindedness  is  lack  of  intel- 
lectual capacity  of  varying  degrees. 

“In  the  case  of  a person  suffering  from 
mental  disease,  the  mind  has  developed  but 
does  not  function  normally ; whereas  the 
mind,  or,  better,  the  intellect  of  a mental 
defective  has  failed  to  attain  normal  develop- 
ment, either  through  lack  of  potential  power 
to  develop  or  through  injury  or  destruction 
of  that  power  in  early  life  from  intercurrent 
disease — usually  an  infection. 

“The  two  terms,  therefore,  should  not  be 
used  interchangeably,  as  they  differ  essen- 
tially. The  distinction  between  them  was 
summed  up  very  aptly  by  the  late  Dr.  E.  E. 
Southard  when  he  stated  that  the  one  was 
a mental  tioist  and  the  other  a mental  lack.” 


CITIZENSHIP  PRIMER  INCLUDES 
CHAPTER  ON  PUBLIC  WELFARE 


The  North  Carolina  League  of  Women 
Voters,  under  the  direction  of  the  president 
of  the  League,  Mrs.  Phil  McMahon,  of  Char- 
lotte, has  recently  compiled  material  for  a 
booklet,  entitled  “Studies  in  Citizenship.”  A 
chapter  on  “Public  Welfare”  was  contributed 
by  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Welfare,  to  lie 
included  in  the  booklet  with  other  chapters 
on  various  phases  of  citizenship.  Beside 
chapters  on  State,  county,  and  city  govern- 
ment, the  publication  covers  certain  general 
phases  of  the  State’s  work,  including  taxa- 
tion, the  judiciary,  the  school  system. 
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SIDELIGHTS 


Miss  Agnes  McNaugliton,  head  of  Samar- 
cand  Manor,  the  State  School  for  Delinquent 
Girls,  recently  made  a visit  to  Knoxville, 
Tennessee,  at  the  invitation  of  the  director 
of  the  Tennessee  School  for  Correction,  and 
the  president  of  the  State  Federation  of 
Women’s  Clubs.  She  conferred  with  the 
director,  who  had  asked  for  advice  in  run- 
ning the  institution. 


Fire  destroyed  a large  part  of  the  Anson 
County  Home  early  in  January,  occasioning 
a loss  of  about  $40,000,  which  is  partially 
covered  by  insurance.  None  of  the  inmates 
were  injured,  and  it  is  planned  to  rebuild 
the  burned  section  as  quickly  as  possible. 


Miss  Fay  Davenport,  superintendent  of 
welfare  in  Gaston  County,  was  recently  mar- 
ried to  Mr.  C.  C.  Harmon  of  Gastonia. 


Miss  Elizabeth  Simpson,  superintendent  of 
welfare  in  Rockingham  County,  and  Mr. 
J.  M.  Weatherly,  were  married  recently  in 
Reidsville,  where  they  will  make  their  home. 


Mr.  N.  C.  Newbold,  director  of  the  Division 
of  Negro  Education  of  the  State  Department 
of  Public  Instruction,  in  addressing  the 
International  Institute  at  Columbia  Univer- 
sity recently  on  the  work  done  in  the  State 
for  the  Negro  people,  laid  special  emphasis 
on  the  work  done  by  the  Bureau  of  Work 
Among  Negroes  of  the  State  Board  of  Chari- 
ties and  Public  Welfare.  The  bureau  was 
founded  in  January,  1925,  and  now  nine  coun- 
ties have  Negro  welfare  workers.  One  of 
these  counties,  Guilford,  has  three  Negro 
workers.  Six  other  counties  are  in  the 
process  of  organization,  and  nine  counties 
are  on  a list  to  be  organized  in  1926,  if 
possible. 


According  to  Mr.  E.  C.  Perry,  superintend- 
ent of  public  welfare  in  Franklin  County, 
the  Negroes  of  the  county  are  taking  a lively 
interest  in  the  welfare  work,  and  have  been 
organized  along  efficient  lines.  A meeting 
was  held  at  the  courthouse  recently  and 
committees  were  named  for  every  township 
to  cooperate  with  a central  committee  of  five 
forming  the  Executive  Committee.  A Negro 
welfare  worker,  Mrs.  Jeanette  Sills,  was 
appointed  to  head  up  the  work  officially. 


A county  superintendent  of  welfare,  in 
writing  about  a case  to  a member  of  the  staff 
of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public 
Welfare,  included  a paragraph  introducing  a 
novel  cause  for  divorce.  He  writes : 

“The  individual  referred  to  is  the  essence 
of  versatility  and  the  incarnation  of  resource- 
fulness. If  you  were  to  put  her  in  the  hottest 


BULLETIN  ON  MOTHERS’ 

AID  TO  APPEAR  SOON 


Miss  Tuttle,  State  Director,  is  Compiling 
the  Material  in  Order  to  Facilitate 
the  Work 


A bulletin  on  “Mothers’  Aid”  work  is  being 
prepared  by  Miss  Emetli  Tuttle,  State 
Director  of  Mothers’  Aid.  in  order  to  facili- 
tate the  program  throughout  the  State. 
Seventy-six  counties  have  signed  agreements 
which  give  them  their  proportionate  shares 
of  the  money  put  aside  by  the  last  General 
Assembly  to  be  used  in  helping  mothers  de- 
prived of  their  husbands’  support,  to  keep 
their  children  with  them  in  their  own  homes. 
The  bulletin  gives  the  history  of  the  work 
in  this  and  other  states,  the  law  with  amend- 
ments, and  various  recommendations  and  in- 
structions concerning  the  filling  out  of  appli- 
cation blanks,  and  methods  of  proper  super- 
vision of  cases.  Much  difficulty  has  been 
experienced  in  endeavoring  to  get  the  com- 
plete information  necessary  before  aid  can 
be  extended  to  a mother,  since  the  aim  of  the 
work  is  to  give  to  a mother  the  sum  which 
is  necessary  to  bring  the  family  life  up  to  a 
decent  standard  of  living.  The  family  has 
been  deprived  of  the  husband’s  support,  so 
the  State,  in  conjunction  with  the  county, 
seeing  a real  monetary  value  in  the  care  and 
love  which  a mother  can  give  to  her  children, 
steps  in  by  means  of  the  Mothers’  Aid  Fund 
and  gives  the  mother  a monthly  stipend, 
endeavoring  by  this  and  other  means  to  take 
the  place  of  the  father. 

Mothers’  Aid  laws  have  been  passed  in  42 
states,  showing  that  citizens  have  realized 
that  to  break  up  a home  of  any  sort  is  a 
delicate  surgical  operation,  but  to  break  up  a 
home  for  poverty  alone  is  a crime.  In  North 
Carolina,  since  the  first  Mothers’  Aid  case 
was  approved,  in  August,  1923,  336  mothers, 
with  more  than  1,400  children,  have  been 
helped  by  the  fund.  There  are  at  present  246 
active  cases ; since  many  of  the  mothers  have 
become  self-supporting  or  aid  has  been  en- 
listed from  other  sources. 

The  law  is  a big  step  forward  in  child 
welfare  in  North  Carolina,  and  the  issuing 
of  the  bulletin  will  be  of  great  value  in 
assisting  the  county  superintendents  of  wel- 
fare in  enlisting  the  aid  and  interest  of  the 
people  of  the  counties  to  see  that  the  money 
is  administered  only  in  the  most  constructive 
manner.  It  is  planned  to  issue  the  bulletin 
early  in  the  spring. 


part  of  ‘torment’  she  could  and  would  find  a 
way  to  make  ice. 

“She  has  a ‘man’  in  some  town  down  your 
way,  but  she  said  he  stayed  drunk  all  the 
time  and  had  an  annoying  habit  of  spitting 
tobacco  juice  in  the  cooking  vessels  whenever 
she  tried  to  cook  in  the  fireplace,  so  she 
left  him.” 


TENNESSEE  WORKING  TO 

ESTABLISH  STATE  SYSTEM 


Miss  Camp  Speaks  to  Groups  Who  Are 
Desirous  of  Adopting  State-wide  System 
of  Public  Welfare  Work,  Similar  to 
North  Carolina’s 


A growing  interest  in  the  organization  of 
a State-wide  system  of  public  welfare  in 
Tennessee,  patterned  after  that  in  use  in 
North  Carolina,  is  reported  by  Miss  Mary 
Frances  Camp,  head  of  the  Bureau  of  County 
Organization  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities 
and  Public  Welfare,  who  recently  addressed 
interested  groups  in  Knoxville  and  Chatta- 
nooga. 

“Although  Tennessee  had  a board  of  chari- 
ties from  1895  until  1923,  it  received  little 
cooperation,  and  never  had  a working  staff 
of  more  than  two,”  Miss  Camp  explained 
on  her  return.  “It  was  abandoned  in  1923, 
and  in  1925,  a division  of  welfare  was  pro- 
vided. Many  organizations  in  the  State  are 
now  working  towards  a law,  prescribing  a 
state-wide  system  similar  to  that  used  in 
North  Carolina.” 

In  Chattanooga,  Miss  Camp’s  address  was 
sponsored  by  the  Tennessee  Congress  of 
Parent-Teacher  Association.  Present  at  the 
meeting  were  representatives  from  more  than 
forty  agencies  interested  in  social  work.  In 
Knoxville  a committee  on  problems  of  juve- 
nile delinquency  of  the  State  Federation  of 
Women’s  Clubs  arranged  for  the  meeting  at 
which  Miss  Camp  spoke.  Those  interested 
are  seeking  to  have  a bill  passed  in  the  next 
session  of  the  General  Assembly  providing 
for  a State  Department  of  Public  Welfare. 

Before  both  groups  Miss  Camp  outlined  the 
welfare  organization  in  North  Carolina.  She 
also  explained  the  juvenile  court  work  as 
being  part  of  the  preventive  work  sponsored 
by  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public 
Welfare. 

“In  the  North  Carolina  welfare  organiza- 
tion,” Miss  Camp  concluded,  “the  courts,  the 
schools  and  a group  of  volunteers  are  asso- 
ciated with  a county  superintendent  of  public 
welfare,  who  is  also  a carefully  selected  pror 
bation  officer,  linked  with  the  State  Board  in 
a concerted  plan  for  the  protection  of  the 
helpless  and  delinquent,  more  particularly 
the  unfortunate  children  in  each  locality.” 

On  her  return  trip  from  Tennessee,  Miss 
Camp  spent  a day  in  Atlanta,  conferring  with 
various  representatives  of  the  Georgia  State 
Board  of  Welfare. 


CONFERENCE  FOR  SOCIAL 

SERVICE  MEETS  IN  MARCH 

(Continued  from  page  1) 

and  rural  sections  of  the  State.  Dues  for 
membership  are  $2  a year.  Those  who  desire 
to  attend  the  conference  are  asked  to  send 
notice  to  Mr.  Glenn  R.  Johnson,  secretary  of 
the  conference.  His  address  is  North  Caro- 
lina College  for  Women,  Greensboro. 
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Members  of  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  and  Public  Welfare 


\V.  A.  Bi.aih,  Chairman  .Winston-Salem 
A.  W.  McAlister,  Vice-Chairman . .Greensboro 

Miss.  Walter  A.  Woodard Wilson 

Rev.  W.  L.  Hutchins Lexington 

Mrs.  IT.  F.  Seawell Carthage 

Mrs.  J.  A.  Brown  Cliadbourn 

Rev.  C.  IT.  Durham .Lumberton 


EXECUTIVE  STAFF 

Mrs.  Kate  Burr  Johnson,  Commissioner 
Roy  E.  Brown, 

Bureau  of  Institutions 
L.  G.  Whitley, 

Inspector  Penal  Institutions 
Emeth  Tuttle, 

Children’s  Bureau 
Kathleen  Holding 

Secretary  to  the  Director  of  Mothers’  Aid 
Mary  Frances  Camp, 

County  Organisation 
Harry  W.  Crane, 

Mental  Health  and  Hygiene 
Lucy  F.  Lay, 

Education  and  Publicity 
Lily  E.  Mitchell 

Director  of  Case-Work  Under  the  Rockefeller 
Demonstration 
Lieut.  Lawrence  A.  Oxley, 

Director  Work  Among  Negroes 

TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR 

NEGRO  WORKERS  OPENED 


The  Bishop  Tuttle  Memorial  Training 
School,  for  social  service  and  church  workers, 
was  formally  opened  on  the  campus  of  St. 
Augustine’s  School  on  Wednesday  afternoon 
at  four-thirty,  by  a dedicatory  service  held 
by  the  Reverend  Edgar  H.  Goold,  Rector  of 
St.  Augustine’s  School. 

The  house,  which  was  erected  through  the 
efforts  of  the  Woman’s  Auxiliary  to  the 
Board  of  Missions  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
and  the  women  of  the  Colored  Convocation, 
was  formally  turned  over  by  the  contractor. 
Mr.  Satterfield,  to  Miss  Grace  Lindley,  Exec- 
utive Secretary  of  the  Woman’s  Auxiliary, 
who  in  turn  presented  it  to  the  board  of 
trustees  of  St.  Augustine’s  School. 

“It  is  particularly  fitting,”  said  Miss  Lind- 
ley, “that  we  should  dedicate  this  building 
on  the  feast  of  the  Epiphany,  which  celebrates 
the  finding  of  the  Christ-Child  by  the  Wise 
Men ; for  it  is  built  in  order  to  train  the 
women  of  one  of  the  Gentile  races  to  bring 
‘more  abundant  life’  to  the  world.” 

Bishop  Delany  read  the  lesson  for  the  serv- 
ice, being  the  story  of  the  Good  Samaritan. 
Miss  Bertha  Richards,  who  is  the  director 
of  the  school,  told  in  a few  words  of  the 
purposes  for  which  it  was  built. 

The  dedication  was  attended  by  several  of 
the  clergy,  the  staff  of  St.  Agnes  Hospital 
and  St.  Augustine’s  School,  and  many  inter- 
ested friends. 


REGIONAL  CONFERENCE 

COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS 


Winston-Salem  Gathering  Stresses  Impor- 
tance of  Enforcing  School  Attendance 
Law,  and  Discusses  Other 
Problems 


Meeting  jointly  with  the  northwestern  dis- 
trict conference  of  the  North  Carolina  Edu- 
cational Association  at  Winston-Salem,  county 
superintendents  of  public  welfare  in  the  same 
district,  held  several  interesting  meetings, 
discussing  especially  the  problems  encoun- 
tered in  enforcing  the  State  school  attendance 
law,  and  organization  work. 

Under  the  present  arrangements,  the  county 
superintendents  of  welfare  are  required  by 
law  to  see  that  the  compulsory  school  at- 
tendance law  is  enforced  and  the  joint  ses- 
sions of  superintendents  of  schools  and  wel- 
fare superintendents  were  productive  of  much 
good  in  striving  for  a closer  cooperation  in 
this  important  phase  of  school  work. 

A temporary  organization  of  the  superin- 
tendents of  welfare  in  the  northwestern  dis- 
trict was  formed  during  the  meeting  in  order 
to  extend  the  organization  work  and  bring 
about  closer  cooperation  between  the  schools 
and  the  welfare  workers  in  the  different 
counties  of  the  district.  This  organization 
met  with  the  hearty  approval  of  the  school 
superintendents,  and  expects  to  become  a 
part  of  the  State  Education  Association. 
A.  W.  Cline  was  elected  vice-president ; Mrs. 
Blanche  Carr  Sterne,  of  Guilford  County, 
vice-president ; with  Mrs.  Queen  Bess  Kennen, 
of  Davie,  as  secretary-treasurer. 

If  the  plan  works  out  successfully,  the 
group  will  continue  to  meet  simultaneously 
with  the  northwestern  district  conference  and 
similar  organizations  will  be  formed  in  the 
remaining  five  districts  in  the  State. 


INTERESTING  BOOKLET  ON 
HOME  SCHOOL  RECEIVED 


An  interesting  booklet  has  just  been  re- 
ceived from  the  head  of  the  Appalachian 
School  at  Penland,  which  is  carrying  out 
successfully  its  aim  to  be  a home  school  for 
children  under  fourteen  years  of  age.  The 
booklet  is  made  most  attractive  by  the  pic- 
tures of  the  children,  who  come  to  the  school 
at  an  early  age,  and  into  whose  lives  the 
“school  aims  to  build  happy  experiences  that 
will  fill  their  lives  with  joy,  so  tha't  in  mature 
years  they  can  look  back  upon  golden  memo- 
ries of  happy,  fruitful  childhood.” 

The  school,  which  was  founded  fourteen 
years  ago  under  the  auspices  of  the  Protest- 
ant Episcopal  Church,  cared  last  year  for 
thirty  children.  The  ultimate  plan  is  to 
care  for  a maximum  of  one  hundred  children, 
living  in  family  groups  in  different  cottages, 
within  easy  distance  from  the  school  build- 
ing, where  all  assemble  each  school  day  in 
the  year, 


MANY  INDICATIONS  OF  GROWING 

INTEREST  IN  FEEBLE-MINDED 

(Continued  from  page  1) 

of  the  problem  of  feeble-mindedness  and  Ihe 
various  methods  by  which  it  might  be  solved 
has  been  recently  sponsored  by  the  Raleigh 
Lion’s  Club,  as  one  of  its  major  activities. 

Dr.  William  Lewis  Poteat,  head  of  Wake 
Forest  College,  addressed  the  Raleigh  Lion’s 
Club  on  January  14,  congratulating  them  on 
their  serious  “consideration  of  the  effect  of 
the  mental  defectives  on  the  future  of  the 
race,”  and  explaining  the  relation  of  heredity 
to  the  problems  of  the  “socially  inadequate.” 

“The  mental  defectives  furnish  the  problem 
of  society  which  rests  as  a burden  upon  all 
of  us,”  Dr.  Poteat  said  in  his  address.  “It 
costs  the  Nation  200  million  dollars  a year  to 
care  for  these  people.  This  class  of  people 
involves  our  penal  institutions,  reformatories, 
insane  asylums  and  charitable  institutions, 
the  whole  structure  of  the  courts  and  the 
lawyers.  But  this  expenditure  involves  that 
work  which  is  done  at  the  wrong  end  of  the 
line.  In  other  words,  it  involves  the  business 
of  trying  to  take  care  of  what  heredity  has 
already  supplied.  Why  not  go  to  the  head 
of  the  stream  and  cut  off  this  evil  at  its 
source?  That  is  the  only  practical  solution.” 

“We  have  got  to  control  reproduction  and 
prevent  the  development  of  the  socially  in- 
adequate ; prevent  it  in  the  homes  for  pau- 
pers, in  your  Caswell  Training  School,  in 
your  insane  asylum ; prevent  it  wherever  and 
whenever  mental  paupers  and  criminals  are 
found — and  they  should  be  found.  When 
they  are  found  the  sexes  should  be  segregated 
and  reproduction  prevented  that  way ; if  they 
are  not  segregated,  it  should  be  made  im- 
possible for  them  to  reproduce  their  kind. 
If  there  are  50,000  defectives  in  our  State 
now,  in  ten  years  there  will  be  100,000,  and 
in  another  ten  years,  150,000.” 

In  conclusion,  Dr.  Poteat  referred  to  a 
visit  he  had  made  to  the  Caswell  Training 
School.  “You  must  get  busy,  gentlemen ; you 
don’t  know  what  feeble-mindedness  means. 
I didn’t  know  until  I went  one  day  to  Caswell 
Training  School.  What  I saw  there  is  a scar 
and  will  be  a scar  on  my  nature  until  my 
dying  day.  I congratulate  you  in  pushing 
this  great  matter  and  wish  you  strength  to 
your  heart.” 

The  committee  is  working  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Dr.  H.  M.  Bonner,  the  chairman,  who 
has  long  been  interested  in  the  problem.  In 
making  out  the  plans  for  the  project,  much 
material  on  file  in  the  offices  of  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare  was 
made  use  of,  including  the  Wake  Family 
Charts,  showing  the  actual  economic  cost  of 
one  feeble-minded  family  to  the  State. 


Mrs.  Anne  H.  Ditto,  county  superintendent 
of  welfare  in  Nash  County,  has  been  elected 
field  supervisor  of  the  Nash  County  Tubercu- 
losis Association,  which  was  recently  formed 
in  that  county. 
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DETENTION  HOME  TO  BE 
COMMUNITY  PROJECT 


Wake  County  Detention  Home  to  be 
Concrete  Example  of  Community 
Cooperation 


As  a concrete  example  of  community  co- 
operation by  which  every  social  agency  in  a 
county  is  being  given  an  opportunity  to  help 
in  a county-wide  project,  the  effort  of  the 
Wake  County  Welfare  Department  to  obtain 
a detention  home  is  notable. 

The  county  commissioners  have  given  Mrs. 
T.  W.  Bickett,  the  county  superintendent  of 
welfare,  the  use  of  a farm  of  150  acres,  with 
a house,  formerly  used  as  the  county  home,  to 
be  used  as  a detention  home  for  juvenile 
cases.  In  order  to  put  the  house  in  good 
condition,  obtain  the  right  sort  of  persons  as 
matron  and  superintendent,  and  maintain  the 
institution  for  one  year,  Mrs.  Bickett  is  seek- 
ing five  thousand  dollars. 

The  plan  was  first  presented  to  the  Wake 
County  Council  of  Social  Agencies,  which 
heartily  endorsed  it,  and  pledged  financial 
support.  Wide  publicity,  through  the  papers, 
and  through  various  organizations,  was  given 
to  the  project,  preparatory  to  a general  meet- 
ing of  those  who  were  interested.  Mr. 
M.  P.  Jennings,  chairman  of  the  county  board 
of  welfare  of  Pasquotank  County,  gave  the 
history  of  the  detention  home  in  that  county. 
Hearty  cooperation  was  given  the  superin- 
tendent, who  was  requested  to  send  to  each 
organization  a notice,  listing  a maximum  and 
a minimum  allotment  as  a share  in  the  sup- 
port of  the  detention  home. 

Wake  County  is  organized  on  the  township 
plan ; and  in  most  cases  the  township  welfare 
committee  is  composed  of  the  same  persons 
who  make  up  the  school  betterment  com- 
mittee, thus  linking  up  the  schools  and  the 
welfare  work. 

Practically  every  organization  in  the  county 
is  interested  in  the  Wake  detention  home,  and 
Mrs.  Bickett  is  asking  the  larger  organiza- 
tions, such  as  the  civic  clubs  and  the  churches, 
to  pledge  the  support  of  one  child  for  a year, 
this  amount  being  $180.  Smaller  groups,  such 
as  Sunday  School  classes,  are  asked  to  pledge 
$15,  the  support  of  one  child  for  one  month. 


GROWING  TENDENCY  TOWARDS 
COORDINATION  WELFARE  WORK 


This  number  of  PUBLIC  WELFARE 
PROGRESS  is  devoted  mainly  to  the 
work  of  the  Bureau  of  County  Organi- 
zation and  to  the  activities  of  the  county 
superintendents  of  welfare.  Special  em- 
phasis is  laid  upon  the  necessity  and 
practicability  of  bringing  into  a central 
organization  all  the  existing  social  agen- 
cies in  a county,  in  order  that  the  work 
may  be  more  successfully  carried  on. 
A summary  of  the  work  of  several  types 
of  this  organization,  in  the  form  of 
county  councils  of  social  agencies,  is 
given  as  a result  of  a recent  question- 
naire sent  out  to  the  counties. 


CONFIDENTIAL  EXCHANGE  IS 
SUCCESSFUL  IN  GREENSBORO 


As  a most  effective  means  of  facilitating 
cooperation  and  avoiding  duplication  of  effort 
in  social  work,  the  Bureau  of  County  Organi- 
zation recommends  strongly  the  use  of  a 
“social  service  confidential  exchange,”  to  be 
used  as  a clearing  house  for  all  case-working 
agencies  in  a community. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  Greensboro  Com- 
munity Chest,  an  exchange  has  been  estab- 
lished which  is  used  by  the  city  and  county 
welfare  departments,  the  Red  Cross,  the  City 
Nursing  Council,  the  Salvation  Army,  the 
Travelers’  Aid  Society,  and  the  attendance 
officer  of  the  city  schools. 

The  participating  agencies  are  required  to 
file  with  the  exchange  the  name  and  address 
of  any  persons  applying  to  them  for  help. 

The  results  of  this  process  of  checking  are 
seen  not  only  because  it  helps  to  prevent 
having  several  agencies  at  work  on  one  case, 
but  it  directs  the  worker  to  the  agency  which 
has  previously  worked  with  the  case,  and  has 
part  of  the  family  case  history. 

In  the  exchange  itself  there  is  no  more 
information  than  is  necessary  to  identify  the 
individuals,  and  this  is  only  given  to  the 
participating  agencies.  Further  particulars 
may  be  obtained  from  Mr.  Victor  S.  Wood- 
ward, executive  director  of  the  Greensboro 
Community  Chest. 


Head  of  the  Bureau  of  County  Organi- 
zation Stresses  Need  for 
Unification  of  Effort 


REVIEWS  TYPES  OF  COUNTY 
ORGANIZATION  IN  THE  STATE 


An  Increasing  Number  of  Counties  Have 
Formed  County  Councils  of  Social 
Agencies  to  Coordinate  Work 
of  Social  Agencies 


By  Mary  F.  Camp 

No  plan  of  county  organization  which  is 
stereotyped  as  to  detail  can  be  offered  to  the 
various  counties  of  the  State  desiring  to  cor- 
relate the  work  of  the  existing  social  agencies 
with  a view  toward  strengthening  the  work 
and  avoiding  duplication  of  effort ; but  as  a 
result  of  a questionnaire  recently  sent  out 
to  all  superintendents  of  welfare,  the  Bureau 
of  County  Organization  is  ab}e  to  offer  a plan 
which,  because  of  its  flexibility,  may  be 
adapted  by  any  county  welfare  department 
to  suit  local  conditions. 

There  are  fifty-six  counties  in  the  State 
which  have  a full  or  part-time  superintendent 
of  welfare.  In  the  remaining  counties  the 
county  superintendent  of  schools,  by  virtue  of 
his  office,  assumes  the  position.  Of  the  fifty- 
six  counties  with  a superintendent,  forty-four 
have  sent  in  reports  stating  their  methods 
of  organization. 

Fifteen  of  the  forty-four  reported  organ- 
ized “county  councils  of  social  agencies,” 
made  up  of  representatives  from  all  organi- 
zations in  the  county  interested  in  social 
work.  These  councils  bring  together  repre- 
sentatives from  all  charity  organizations, 
civic  and  community  clubs,  boards  of  welfare, 
education  and  health,  ministerial  associations 
and  all  other  agencies  working  for  the  better- 
ment of  community  life,  for  the  purpose  of 
studying  social  conditions,  and  community 
problems,  in  an  effort  to  coordinate  all  forces 
to  solve  them.  The  counties  reported  that 
the  use  of  a county  council  of  social  agencies 
(Continued  on  page  4) 
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NOTICE  TO  EDITORS 

All  material  in  the  Public  Welfare 
Progress  is  released  to  the  press  upon 
receipt. 


A PROCESS  OF  EDUCATION 


In  its  last  analysis  welfare  work  is  a 
process  of  education  whereby  the  community 
learns  what  its  responsibilities  are  and  how 
to  assume  them. 

This  change  cannot  be  wrought  overnight 
and  years  of  tedious  effort  are  ahead  before 
we  learn  how  to  combine  all  forces  in  order 
to  prevent  social  maladjustments  rather  than 
to  spend  time  and  money  in  gathering  up  the 
results  of  unorganized  effort. 

One  of  the  healthiest  signs  for  the  future 
of  the  work  in  North  Carolina  is  the  fact  that 
a spirit  of  cooperation  is  growing  among  the 
various  organizations  and  agencies  and  they 
are  beginning  to  pool  their  interests  in  an 
effort  to  work  out  effective  plans  and  policies 
affecting  community  life.  A well-rounded 
program  for  social  work  will  include  the 
mental,  moral,  physical  and  spiritual  welfare 
of  all  the  people  and  the  effectiveness  of 
organized  social  work  may  be  measured  by 
the  extent  to  which  local  groups  become 
actively  interested  in  all  phases  of  com- 
munity life. 

The  work  of  linking  up  all  existing  social 
agencies  and  using  all  the  latent  forces  in  a 
community  or  a county  must  follow  as  a 
direct  result  of  a recognition  of  community 
responsibilities,  with  the  desire  on  the  part 
of  the  people  to  combine  their  efforts  in 
behalf  of  the  general  welfare  of  all. 

This  desire  will  go  far  towards  helping  the 
community  to  realize  the  aim  of  John  Dewey, 
who  said : “What  the  best  and  wisest  parent, 
wants  for  his  own  child,  that  must  the  com- 
munity want  for  all  its  children.  Any  other 
idea  is  narrow  and  unlovely.  Acted  upon,  it 
destroys  our  democracy.”  M,  F,  0. 
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THE  NEWER  SPIRIT 

“The  fundamental  need  in  the  welfare  pro- 
gram of  caring  for  the  delinquent  and  de- 
pendent, is  the  organization  of  county  forces 
under  trained  leadership  for  the  effective  co- 
operation of  all  interested  groups  and  the 
coordination  of  efforts  which  have  hitherto 
been  dissipated  by  working  blindly  and  at 
cross-purposes. 

“It  is  the  newer  spirit  abroad  in  the  land — 
the  spirit  of  applying  scientific  and  business 
methods  to  the  art  of  helping  the  delinquent 
and  dependent,  with  the  realization  that  the 
skilled  worker  is  needed  in  planning  the 
building  of  lives  as  well  as  in  the  building 
of  bridges.  It  is  a recognition  of  the  moral 
obligation  as  well  as  the  good  business  in- 
volved in  directing  the  footsteps  of  those  who 
are  becoming  dependent  or  delinquent  into 
paths  that  lead  from  the  costliness  and  waste 
of  dependency  ami  delinquency  to  the  invest- 
ment returns  of  constructive  citizenship. 

“The  footprints  of  hundreds  of  men,  women 
and  children  now  in  public  and  private  insti- 
tutions, being  cared  for  at  an  expense  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars,  can  be 
traced  back  to  hundreds  of  broken  families  in 
the  individual  counties,  who  unfortunately 
were  not  given  the  kind  of  aid  that  would 
have  led  their  footsteps  to  where  they  would 
have  become  assets  to  the  State  instead  of 
liabilities.” — From  the  1925  report  of  the 
Georgia  Department  of  Public  Welfare. 


A POTENT  FACTOR 


In  the  effort  to  demonstrate  to  North  Caro- 
lina, and  to  many  others  interested,  a plan 
was  evolved  by  the  State  Board  of  Charities 
and  Public  Welfare  and  the  School  of  Public 
Welfare  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
whereby  a four-county  demonstration  project 
is  being  undertaken  to  show  what  can  be  done 
in  rural  and  urban  communities.  The  funds 
for  the  demonstration  have  been  provided  by 
the  Laura  Spelman  Rockefeller  Memorial. 

The  work  of  organizing  these  four  coun- 
ties, Cherokee,  Chatham,  Orange,  and  Wake, 
has  been  fostered  especially  by  the  demon- 
stration, and  it  is  hoped  that  the  results  will 
help  to  determine  more  definitely  than  is  at 
present  the  case,  those  factors  which  are 
necessary  and  advantageous  in  county  or- 
ganization work. 

The  Bureau  of  Work  Among  Negroes,  which 
was  established  by  means  of  the  funds  given 
by  the  Rockefeller  Memorial,  has  been  most 
active  in  furthering  the  work  of  organizing 
the  Negroes  for  county  organization  work. 
There  are  now  Negro  workers  in  nine  coun- 
ties in  the  State.  About  fifteen  counties  are 
to  be  organized  for  welfare  work  among 
Negroes  during  1926. 

The  demonstration,  in  helping  the  four 
counties  to  expend  their  services  to  the  best 
advantage,  is  a potent  factor  in  interpreting 
the  meaning  of  public  welfare  to  the  people 


News  From  the  Bureau  of 

Work  Among  the  Negroes 


A sum  exceeding  $1,200  was  raised  in 
Goldsboro,  by  a drive  made  late  in  January 
among  the  Negro  and  white  citizens  of  the 
town,  to  be  used  to  secure  a trained  Negro 
case  worker,  who  will  work  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Charity  Organization. 


By  reason  of  the  outstanding  work  which 
has  been  accomplished  by  the  Bureau  of 
Work  Among  Negroes,  established  by  the 
State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare 
in  January,  1925,  the  director  of  the  bureau, 
Lawrence  A.  Oxley,  was  invited  to  present 
the  program  of  the  bureau  to  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Maryland  commission  on  race 
relations,  and  to  the  annual  conference  of 
the  National  Urban  League  in  New  York 
City.  Lieutenant  Oxley  also  presented  the 
work  of  the  bureau  before  the  New  York 
School  of  Social  Work. 


A year  ago,  Craven  County,  which  had  a 
part-time  welfare  superintendent,  was  con- 
sidering abandoning  the  office,  but  finally  de- 
cided to  put  on  a whole-time  superintendent. 
The  work  has  gone  on  with  such  increased 
interest  and  support  that  the  city  and  county 
commissioners  have  just  voted  to  appropriate 
sufficient  funds  to  put  on  a whole-time  Negro 
worker  as  assistant  to  Mrs.  John  Whitford, 
the  superintendent.  The  new  worker,  Char- 
lotte Rhone,  will  begin  her  duties  on  Febru- 
ary 15,  and  is  amply  qualified  to  fill  the 
position,  being  a registered  nurse,  and  having 
assisted  Mrs.  Whitford  unofficially  for  a good 
while. 


WELFARE  WORK  FURTHERED 
BY  MANY  ORGANIZATIONS 

Organizations  mentioned  by  superintend- 
ents of  welfare  as  active  agencies,  cooperat- 
ing with  the  county  welfare  departments 
in  welfare  work,  include  the  following: 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Woman’s  Club, 
Kiwanis  Club,  Rotary,  Civitan  and  Monarch 
Clubs,  Farm-Life  Clubs,  Parent-Teacher 
Associations,  Masons,  Eastern  Star,  Juniors, 
Odd  Fellows,  Rebeccas,  Woodmen,  Redmen, 
Elks,  Moose,  Health  Departments,  Associated 
Charities,  Travelers’  Aid  Societies,  Red  Cross, 
Boy  and  Girl  Scouts,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Y.  W. 
C.  A.,  Industrial  Welfare  Workers,  Sorosis 
Clubs,  Maccabees,  King’s  Daughters,  Salva- 
tion Army,  Ministerial  Associations,  Sunday 
Schools,  Organized  Church  Societies,  United 
Daughters  of  the  Confederacy,  Daughters  of 
the  American  Revolution,  American  Legion, 
Community  Clubs,  Anti-Tuberculosis  Associa- 
tions, W.  C.  T.  U.,  Girls  Friendly  Clubs. 


of  the  State  who  are  more  and  more  familiar 
with  the  aims  of  the  system,  with  its  tech- 
nique and  its  possibilities. 
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COUNTY  NOTES 


In  Vance  County,  the  superintendent,  Mrs. 
W.  B.  Waddill,  is  greatly  helped  in  doing  the 
work  necessary  in  enforcing  the  compulsory 
school  attendance  law,  by  her  township  wel- 
fare committees,  who  have  been  most  active 
in  this  particular  field. 


The  Mecklenburg  County  welfare  depart- 
ment has  recently  moved' into  its  new  quar- 
ters in  the  new  civic  building,  which  has 
just  been  opened  in  Charlotte,  to  provide 
room  for  the  county  and  city  health  depart- 
ments and  the  Associated  Charities.  The 
entire  third  floor  has  been  given  over  to  the 
welfare  staff  and  there  are  provisions  for 
ample  office  room,  detention  quarters  for 
wards  of  the  juvenile  court,  and  a juvenile 
court  room. 


In  Charlotte,  the  city  and  county  social 
agencies  are  linked  together  in  an  organiza- 
tion known  as  “The  Cooperative  Social  Agen- 
cies,” organized  in  the  late  spring  of  1925. 
Monthly  meetings  are  held  with  representa- 
tives from  all  social  service  organizations, 
who  maintain  a lively  interest  in  the  work 
of  the  various  agencies. 

The  list  of  members  is  most  interesting. 
It  includes  representatives  from  the  Asso- 
ciated Charities,  Bed  Cross,  Salvation  Army, 
Travelers’  Aid,  City  and  County  Health  De- 
partments, Woman’s  Club,  the  Inter-Civic 
League,  the  judge  of  the  Juvenile  Court,  the 
coxinty  boards  of  welfare,  health,  public  in- 
struction, city  and  county  commissioners. 
Various  institutions  in  the  county,  including 
the  Thompson  Orphanage,  the  Crittenton 
Home,  Alexander  Home,  and  the  Mecklen- 
burg Industrial  Home  also  send  representa- 
tives. 


In  Davie  County,  as  an  example  of  a rural 
county,  the  superintendent  of  welfare  has 
adapted  the  plan  of  county  organization  to 
suit  her  local  conditions.  The  organization 
made  up  of  representatives  from  existing 
social  agencies,  is  named  “Davie  County  As- 
sociated Charities,”  and  the  committee  is 
known  as  the  “Executive  Committee  of  Asso- 
ciated Charities.” 

The  rural  work  is  being  organized  by  using 
branch  organizations  in  the  townships.  A 
“Supply  Committee”  has  been  formed,  and. a 
junior  branch  is  planned,  in  order  to  bring 
all  the  citizens  in  the  county  into  the  scope 
of  the  work. 


In  Greensboro,  Mr.  William  M.  York,  law- 
yer, acts  as  the  Boys’  Commissioner  for  the 
city  welfare  department,  and  also  assists 
with  the  work  in  the  entire  county. 


CONFERENCE  TO  DISCUSS 

STATE’S  SOCIAL  DEFICIT 


Newton  Baker,  of  the  National  Crime  Com- 
mission, One  of  Prominent  Speakers 
to  Address  North  Carolina 
Conference  for  Social 
Service 


“North  Carolina’s  Social  Deficit”  is  to  be 
the  general  topic  of  discussion  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  North  Carolina  Conference  for 
Social  Service,  in  Greensboro,  on  March  25 
and  26.  Already,  according  to  Mr.  W.  C. 
Jackson,  president  of  the  conference,  many 
prominent  speakers  have  signified  their  inten- 
tion of  accepting  the  invitations  of  the  pro- 
gram committee : Newton  Baker,  who  is  a 
member  of  the  National  Crime  Commission ; 
Bishop  McConnell,  and  Dr.  Harry  W.  Chase, 
president  of  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina, being  among  the  number. 

Prior  to  the  meeting  of  the  conference, 
there  will  be  a meeting  on  Thursday,  March 
24,  of  the  North  Carolina  Association  of 
County  Superintendents  of  Welfare,  at  which 
Gen.  B.  S.  Royster,  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Oxford  Orphanage,  will  be  one  of  the 
chief  speakers. 

The  conference  will  discuss  the  program 
for  the  work  of  the  year  with  emphasis  on 
several  problems,  including  a study  of  the 
crime  situation  in  the  State ; a study  of  the 
social  defective,  with  special  emphasis  upon 
the  mentally  deficient ; the  problem  of  obtain- 
ing trained  workers ; and  a presentation  of 
the  situation  with  reference  to  school  attend- 
ance. 

The  conference  is  making  a serious  effort 
to  obtain  a larger  membership  of  socially- 
minded  people.  The  dues  are  $2  a year, 
which  may  be  sent  to  Glenn  R.  Johnson, 
Greensboro,  the  secretary  of  the  conference ; 
to  whom  also  should  be'  sent  notice  by  all 
those  who  intend  to  be  present  at  the  annual 
meeting. 


Johnston  County  has  in  every  township  a 
welfare  committee  representing  the  white 
population,  and  one  representing  the  Negro, 
which  have  proven  so  helpful  that  the  super- 
intendent reports  that  the  outlay  of  work  is 
increasing  each  month.  As  a concrete  exam- 
ple of  the  method,  the  work  accomplished  at 
Christmas  by  the  committees  is  interesting. 
Mrs.  D.  J.  Thurston,  the  superintendent,  re- 
ported that  each  committee  sent  a box  to  the 
county  home,  containing  candy,  fruit,  tobacco, 
or  some  other  specified  gift,  to  be  used  on  a 
Christmas  tree,  arranged  by  the  Smithfield 
committee.  Different  organizations  furnished 
gifts  for  which  the  inmates  had  asked ; a 
Sunday  School  class  giving  a rug  for  one  old 
man,  and  the  desire  for  a shaving  set  of 
another  man  was  satisfied  by  one  of  the  civic 
clubs.  The  county  commissioners  gave  pres- 
ents to  the  Mothers’  Aid  cases.  The  Negro 
committees  gave  clothing  and  provisions  for 
several  destitute  Negro  families. 


SIDELIGHTS 


Two  superintendents  of  welfare  from 
North  Carolina,  Mr.  M.  M.  Grey  of  Mecklen- 
burg and  Mr.  J.  A.  Martin,  Jr.,  of  Cumber- 
land, were  official  delegates  to  the  Second 
National  Conference  on  Outdoor  Recreation, 
held  in  Washington  in  January. 


Mr.  J.  A.  Martin,  Jr.,  superintendent  of 
public  welfare  in  Cumberland  County,  has 
just  been  given  the  necessary  funds  by  the 
county  commissioners,  which  will  cover  the 
salary  of  a whole-time  secretary  for  the 
welfare  office.  The  secretary  will  also  help 
in  attending  to  the  school  attendance  work. 


The  Wake  County  Council  of  Social  Agen- 
cies has  drawn  up  a most  interesting  and 
adequate  constitution,  which  is  being  used  by 
several  superintendents  of  welfare  forming 
similar  councils.  Copies  of  this  constitution 
may  be  obtained  through  the  Bureau  of 
County  Organization. 


Mr.  R.  D.  Jenkins,  at  one  time  superin- 
tendent of  welfare  in  Halifax  County,  has 
gone  to  the  Pythian  Orphanage  at  Clayton  to 
take  up  his  duties  as  superintendent. 


Watson  Hall,  one  of  the  boys’  dormitories 
at  Thomasville  Baptist  Orphanage,  was  almost 
completely  destroyed  by  fire  on  January  28. 
The  building  was  only  partially  covered  by 
insurance,  and  according  to  Mr.  Kesler,  will 
be  rebuilt  immediately. 


A clinic  for  crippled  children,  under  the 
joint  direction  of  the  State  Orthopedic  Hos- 
pital and  the  Children’s  Bureau  of  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare,  will 
be  held  in  either  Franklin  or  Vance  County 
in  March.  A similar  clinic  is  planned  for 
Washington  or  Craven  in  April. 


The  new  ward  for  Negro  children  at  the 
State  Orthopedic  Hospital  at  Gastonia  will 
open  on  February  15.  This  ward  was  made 
possible  through  a gift  of  $15,000  made  by 
Mr.  B.  N.  Duke.  An  account  of  the  opening 
will  be  given  in  a later  issue  of  the  Progress. 


In  one  county  in  the  State,  the  amount 
doled  out  monthly  to  those  of  the  poor  relief 
list  amounts  to  $580;  $6,960  a year.  The 
county  seems  to  have  more  than  its  share  of 
paupers,  having  140  on  its  poor  relief  list 
and  45  in  its  county  home,  although  the 
population  of  the  county  is  little  more  than 
30,000. 


Miss  Camp  recently  visited  the  county  home 
in  Rowan  County  and  found  it  in  splendid 
condition. 
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MONTHLY  REPORT 

The  report  printed  below  is  one  of  the  regular  monthly  reports  sent  by  the  county  superintendents  of  public  welfare  to  the  Bureau  of 
County  Organization  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare.  The  activities  of  a county  department  of  public  welfare  are  so 
diversified  because  of  (lie  scope  of  the  work  and  the  multiple  duties  of  the  superintendent  that  no  report  could  adequately  indicate  the  work 
done.  The  following  report  was  submitted  by  A.  W.  Cline,  superintendent  of  welfare  in  Forsyth  County,  for  the  month  of’ January. 


White 

Colored 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Juvenile  Court: 

1.  Remaining  from  last  month 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2.  New  cases  reported. 

46 

33 

54 

12 

145 

3.  Handled  by  court,  (official) 

12 

5 

14 

4 

35 

4.  Handled  by  welfare  officer  (unofficial) 

32 

23 

40 

8 

103 

5.  Remaining  for  investigation..  _.  __  

2 

5 

1 

0 

8 

Official  Disposition: 

6.  Probation 

2 

0 

7 

2 

11 

7.  Private  homes 

7 

4 

2- 

2 

15 

8.  Institutions* . __ 

1 

1 

4 

0 

6 

9.  Otherwise 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10.  Dismissed...  . 

2 

0 

1 

0 

3 

Unofficial  Disposition: 

11.  Handled  through  parents 

21 

6 

26 

4 

57 

12.  Private  homes 

1 

2 

0 

0 

3 

13.  Institutions! . 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

14.  Reprimanded  and  warned...  

6 

4 

14 

3 

27 

15.  Otherwise . . 

4 

10 

0 

1 

15 

School  Attendance: 

16.  Children  reported 

131 

108 

239 

17.  Returned  to  school ...  

122 

100 

222 

18.  Excused 

9 

8 

17 

19.  Errors  in  reports  of  teachers.. 

0 

0 

r 0 

20.  Investigations  by  letter.  . ..  

80 

22 

102 

21.  Investigations  by  visit. 

49 

86 

135 

22.  Prosecutions ... 

0 

0 

0 

23.  Poverty  cases  investigated  (free  books)... 

17 

5 

22 

24.  Number  provided  for  (free  books). _ 

17 

5 

22 

25.  Visits  to  schools 

33 

34 

67 

Poor  Fund  Cases: 

26.  Renorted  and  investigated 

24 

27.  Placed  on  Poor  Fund  list  ...  

o 

28.  Removed  from  Poor  Fund  list  

0 

29.  Persons  carried  to  County  Home 

6 

PauDer  burials _ _ __ 

7 

Denied  aid 

4 

Temporary  aid 

7 

Miscellaneous: 

30.  Conferences — board  members 

31.  Conferences — J.  C.  judge 

32.  Conferences — general 

33.  Meetings — board 

34.  Meetings — general.... 

35.  Investigations — Mothers’  Aid... 

36.  Investigations — family 

37.  Inspections — jail 

38.  Inspections — road  camp 

39.  Inspections — County  Home 

40.  Inspections — factory 

41.  Inspections — store 

42.  Certificates — age 

43.  Certificates — employment 

44.  Parole  work — children 

45.  Parole  work — adults 

46.  Persons  advised  or  assisted  (not  elsewhere  reported). 

47.  Money  collected  (reparation  or  restitution).. 

48.  Adults  prosecuted 

49.  Visits , 

50.  Office  calls 

51.  Letters  mailed 

52.  Phone  calls 

53.  Miles  traveled 

54.  Official  trips  outside  county 

55.  Investigations  for  agencies 

Pardon  Commissioner 

North  Carolina  Children’s  Home  Society 

Greensboro  Welfare  Department 

Probation  Officer,  High  Point... 

State  Board  of  Welfare 

Probation  Officer,  Spartanburg 


50 

1,783 

0 

6 

14 

255 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

62 

13 

0 

1 

222 

38.50 

1 

830 
1,222 
280 
741 
2,250 
1 1 
22 
12 
.2 
1 
1 
4 
2 


•Morrison  Training  School,  2;  County  Reformatory,  2;  Juvenile  Relief  Home,  1; 
Jackson  Training  School,  1. 

fBaptist  Hospital,  1. 


Mr.  Cline  adds  the  following  supplementary  information  on  the  back  of  the  report: 

An  important  feature  of  the  work  during  the  month  was  making  investigations  of  the  conduct  of  paroled  prisoners  for  the  Governor’s  office.  A detailed  report 
was  given  in  twelve  cases. 

Work  was  found  for  five  white  boys  and  six  white  girls,  making  a total  of  eleven. 

Four  members  of  the  Mothers’  Aid  Club  were  given  examinations  in  local  clinics  and  three  were  assisted  in  securing  dental  work.  One  mother  was  given  eye 
treatment  and  had  glasses  fitted. 

All  coal  used  by  members  of  the  Mothers’  Aid  Club  during  the  month  was  furnished  by  the  Elks,  Civitans,  Kiwanis,  and  Monarch  Clubs. 

The  Mothers’  Aid  Club  met  in  regular  monthly  session  at  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  January  29th.  A demonstration  in  home  economics  was  given  by  Miss  Alice  McQueen, 
the  home  demonstration  agent. 

Twenty-one  white  and  48  colored  children  are  now  on  probation  under  the  supervision  of  the  department,  making  a total  of  69.  The  probation  officers  made  a total 
of  107  visits  to  the  homes  of  the  children  under  supervision. 

Members  of  the  department  wish  to  thank  the  Associated  Charities,  the  Red  Cross,  the  Travelers’  Aid,  Salvation  Army,  the  different  church  societies,  civic  clubs, 
and  other  organizations  for  their  close  cooperation  in  welfare  work,  not  only  during  the  past  month,  but  for  many  months  gone  by. 


GROWING  TENDENCY  TOWARDS 

COORDINATION  WELFARE  WORK 

(Continued  from  page  1) 
tends  to  intensify  the  work  of  each  agency 
by  avoiding  duplication  and  by  fostering 
systematic  cooperation  in  all  work  affecting 
community  life. 

Anson,  Craven,  Cleveland,  Cumberland, 
Davie,  Durham,  Granville,  Harnett,  Johnston, 
Mecklenburg,  Moore,  New  Hanover,  Stanly, 
Vance,  and  Wake  reported  successfully  or- 
ganized county  councils  of  social  agencies. 
In  ten  county-seats,  there  are  similar  city 
councils,  which  have  monthly  meetings  and, 
in  some  instances,  are  a part  or  the  nucleus 
of  the  county  council.  These  ten  are  in  the 
county-seats  of  the  following  counties: 
Craven,  Guilford,  Johnston,  Mecklenburg, 
New  Hanover,  Stanly,  Vance,  Wake,  and 
Wilkes. 


The  most  difficult  phase  of  county  organi- 
zation is  that  which  deals  with  the  rural 
districts  which  are  often  lacking  in  definitely 
organized  groups  to  be  used  as  a basis.  How- 
ever, with  the  consolidation  of  schools  which 
tends  to  enlarge  the  scope  and  the  activities 
of  the  community  centers,  the  farm  clubs 
and  the  churches,  a number  of  counties  have 
succeeded  in  working  out  a county-wide  plan 
for  rural  organization  that  is  proving  to  be 
very  effective. 

Alamance,  Catawba,  Cleveland,  Davie,  Dup- 
lin, Harnett,  Johnston,  Stanly,  Surry,  Vance, 
and  Wake  counties  have  programs  for  rural 
organization  having  in  each  township  a com- 
mittee of  three  or  five  members,  who  assume 
responsibility  for  much  of  the  relief  work 
and  meet  with  the  superintendent  for  the 
purpose  of  discussing  local  welfare  problems. 

A number  of  counties  have  found  it  more 


practical  to  use  the  community  plan  of  county 
organization,  using  the  logical  neighborhoods, 
rather  than  the  geographical  townships,  as 
the  basis  for  the  organization  plan.  Anson, 
Chatham,  Craven,  Durham,  Edgecombe,  Gas- 
ton, Granville,  Halifax,  McDowell,  and  Wil- 
son counties  use  this  method. 

All  of  the  forty-four  counties  reported  some 
system  of  correlation  between  the  churches 
and  the  departments  of  public  welfare.  Work 
is  carried  on  through  the  county  or  city  min- 
isterial associations,  organized  Sunday  School 
classes,  and  church  auxiliaries ; while  in  some 
counties  a relief  fund,  at  the  disposal  of  the 
county  superintendent,  is  maintained  by  the 
combined  efforts  of  all  the  churches. 

The  counties  have  adapted  the  general  plan 
to  meet  local  conditions  and  are  constantly 
finding  that  coordination  of  effort  brings 
multiplied  constructive  results. 
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PARKS  VERSUS  CRIME 
IS  A PRACTICAL  IDEA 


Instead  of  Urging  Greater  Reformatory 
Facilities,  Some  Communities  Are 
Using  Recreation  as  a Crime 
Preventive 


In  a feature  article  prepared  by  the  News 
and  Observer  for  February  28th,  about  a 
dozen  men  who  were  connected  with  the  work 
of  the  Juvenile  Court  in  their  communities 
gave  their  opinions  as  to  the  extent  of  juve- 
nile delinquency  in  North  Carolina.  The  con- 
census of  opinion  among  these  men  before 
whom  juvenile  offenders  pass  daily  seems  to 
be  that  the  youth  of  today  is  suffering  only 
from  the  same  growing  pains  from  which  its 
parents  suffered. 

However,  with  no  exception,  the  men,  who 
are,  for  the  most  part,  judges  of  the  juvenile 
courts,  contend  that  the  greatest  need  in  rela- 
tion to  problems  of  juvenile  delinquency  is 
for  greater  reformatory  facilities  in  handling 
juvenile  delinquents.  According  to  one  judge 
of  a juvenile  court,  “Ample  reformatory  facil- 
ities would  make  it  possible  for  the  courts  to 
remove  certain  leaders  among  the  children 
who  are  more  largely  responsible  by  their 
leadership  in  the  wrong  direction  for  any 
increase  in  child  delinquency  than  any  other 
thing.” 

All  of  which  is  most  true.  The  State  in- 
stitutions for  delinquents  are  overflowing,  and 
cannot  accommodate  the  applicants.  But  it 
is  singular  that  none  of  the  dozen  men  laid 
any  particular  stress  upon  the  necessity  of 
improving  community  conditions  to  prevent 
delinquency. 

At  the  same  time  an  article,  entitled  “Parks 
Versus  Crime,”  by  H.  W.  Park,  director  of 
Greensboro’s  park  and  playground  program, 
appeared  in  the  Greensboro  Daily  News.  The 
keynote  to  the  article  was  that  if  the  “tax- 
payers in  Greensboro  will  put  up  the  same 
amount  for  recreation  as  they  spent  last  year 
in  meting  out  justice  to  youthful  criminals, 
a large  number  of  these  juvenile  delinquents 
can  be  turned  into  useful  citizens.” 

Along  with  Paul  Lindley,  and  several  other 
Greensboro  men  who  have  been  working  on 
Greensboro’s  park  and  playground  program, 
Mr.  Park  has  been  pointing  out  the  necessity 
(Continued  on  page  3) 
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SUPERINTENDENTS  TO  MEET 
DAY  BEFORE  CONFERENCE 


The  North  Carolina  Association  of  Super- 
intendents of  Public  Welfare  will  hold  a 
meeting  on  March  24th,  immediately  preced- 
ing the  sessions  of  .the  North  Carolina,  Con- 
ference for  Social  Service  on  March  25th  and 
26th. 

According  to  the  secretary  of  the  associa- 
tion, the  program  will  begin  with  a meeting 
at  2 o’clock  and  continue  through  that  even- 
ing. Gen.  B.  S.  Royster,  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Oxford  Orphanage,  will  be 
one  of  the  chief  speakers.  Invitations  have 
been  issued  by  the  association  to  many  inter- 
ested in  their  work  to  attend  their  meetings. 

Mr.  M.  M.  Grey,  of  Mecklenburg,  is  presi- 
dent of  the  association  and  Miss  Mary  Rob- 
inson, of  Anson  County,  is  secretary. 


SAYS  INDICTMENTS  ARE 
HOPEFUL  INDICATIONS 


Inspector  Whitley  Says  Indictments 
of  Guards  is  Sign  of  Better 
Conditions 


L.  G.  Whitley,  who  has  been  inspecting 
penal  institutions  for  the  State  Board  of 
Health  and  the  State  Board  of  Welfare  since 
July,  sees  in  the  recent  indictments  of  super- 
visors and  guards,  in  county  prison  camps, 
for  infringements  of  the  law,  an  encouraging 
indication  of  a growing  sense  of  public  re- 
sponsibility for  conditions  in  penal  institu- 
tions. 

In  the  last  few  weeks  there  have  been  four 
eases  in  which  guards  or  supervisors  of 
county  prison  camps  have  been  indicted  for 
violating  the  liquor  law.  A guard  in  Sampson 
County  prison  camp  was  arrested  last  week 
in  connection  with  charges  preferred  against 
men  living  near  the  camp,  who  were  sus- 
pected of  transporting  liquor.  A guard  in 
one  of  the  Rowan  camps  was  recently  con- 
victed of  possessing  and  transporting  liquor 
and  was  discharged  from  his  post.  In  Lenoir 
and  Forsyth  other  guards  are  under  charges 
of  violating  the  liquor  law. 

“It  would  seem,”  writes  Mr.  Whitley,  “that 
the  wheel  of  a general  clean-up  of  the  moral 
management  of  prison  camps  has  just  begun 
to  turn.” 
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PROGRAM  INDICATES 
INTERESTING  MEETING 


Prominent  Speakers  to  Address  March 
Meeting  of  State  Conference  for  Social 
Service.  A Recent  Study  of  Crime 
to  be  Presented 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  North  Carolina 
Conference  for  Social  Service,  to  be  held  in 
Greensboro,  March  25th  and  26th,  will  be 
featured  by  addresses  by  three  distinguished 
speakers  from  other  states : Grace  M.  Ab- 

bott, chief  of  the  Children’s  Bureau  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Labor ; Bishop 
Francis  J.  McConnell,  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church ; and  Newton  D.  Baker,  former 
Secretary  of  War  and  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Crime  Commission. 

According  to  the  tentative  program  which 
has  just  been  made  public  by  the  secretary  of 
the  conference,  Mr.  Glenn  R.  Johnson,  the 
emphasis  of  the  meeting  will  be  largely 
placed  on  law  enforcement,  and  other  prob- 
lems dealing  with  crime  and  the  treatment 
of  offenders. 

The  tentative  program  is  as  follows : 
Thursday,  March  25 

9:30  a.m. — Group  meetings,  public  health 
organizations,  Travelers’  Aid  Societies,  Fam 
ily  Welfare  Societies,  Recreation  Organiza- 
tions, Child  Welfare  Agencies,  Juvenile  Court 
workers,  others  to  be  announced. 

1 :00  p.m. — Luncheon  conference. 

3 :45  p.m. — General  session.  Address : 
Grace  Abbott,  Chief  U.  S.  Children’s  Bureau. 

8 :00  p.m. — General  session.  Address : W.  C. 
Jackson,  president  of  conference. 

Address:  Dr.  H.  W.  Chase,  president,  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina. 

Address : Mrs.  Palmer  Jerman : “Next  Step 
in  North  Carolina’s  Social  Legislation.” 

Friday,  March  26 

9:30  a.m. — General  session.  Dr.  E.  C 
Brooks,  president  State  College,  presiding. 

1.  Judge  N.  A.  Sinclair,  Judge  Superior 
Court,  Ekayetteville : “Difficulties  of  Law  En- 
forcement in  North  Carolina.” 

2.  Dr.  J.  F.  Steiner,  University  of  North 
Carolina : “Significant  Trends  in  North  Caro- 
lina Crime.” 

(Continued  on  page  4) 
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NOTICE  TO  EDITORS 

All  material  in  the  Public  Welfare 
Progress  is  released  to  the  press  upon 
receipt. 


A TIMELY  ACTION 


The  action  taken  by  Governor  McLean  in 
appointing  three  representatives  to  attend  the 
Conference  on  the  Allocation  of  Prison  Indus- 
tries, to  be  held  at  Frankfort,  Kentucky,  in 
April,  Is  timely,  and  wholly  in  accord  with 
the  policies  long  adhered  to  by  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare. 

The  National  Committee  on  Prisons  and 
Prison  Labor  has  sent  a personal  representa- 
tive to  North  Carolina  for  several  years, 
urging  that  the  State  take  part  in  the  work 
of  the  committee,  but  until  now  the  authori- 
ties have  failed  to  cooperate.  The  Governor 
has  now  very  properly  appointed  the  super- 
intendent of  the  State’s  Prison,  George  Ross 
Pou,  and  two  members  of  the  Prison  Board, 
John  M.  Brewer  of  Wake  Forest  and  A.  E. 
White  of  Lumber  ton. 

North  Carolina,  as  well  as  other  states, 
needs  an  adequate  system  of  prison  industries 
which  must  be  developed  with  consideration 
for  various  conditions:  the  prisoner’s  ability, 
the  market  he  will  have  for  his  training  upon 
his  release  from  prison,  and  the  necessity  for 
not  affecting  normal  trade  conditions  in  va- 
rious industries. 

That  the  natural  market  for  prison-made 
goods  is  in  disposing  of  them  to  meet  the 
supply  needs  of  the  governments  themselves, 
is  the  opinion  of  the  National  Committee  on 
Prisons  and  Prison  Labor,  which  in  1923, 
under  the  direction  of  Herbert  Hoover, 
worked  out  a program  for  disposing  of  the 
products  of  prison  labor  by  the  “State  Use” 
method.  This  program  was  prepared  at  a 
conference  called  by  the  committee  in  Wash- 
ington. 

The  program  calls  for  the  employment  of 
workable  inmates  of  all  penal  institutions  in 
producing  commodities  in  each  state  for  that 
state’s  own  requirements,  and  the  marketing 
of  any  surplus  productions  in  meeting  the 
supply  needs  of  other  states.  The  conference 
appointed  two  committees,  one  to  develop 
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uniform  specifications  for  all  prison-made 
Commodities,  so  that  such  commodities  would 
be  freely  interchanged  between  the  states,  the 
other  to  work  out  a zoning  plan  dividing  the 
states  into  geographical  groups  with  the  allo- 
cation of  industries  within  each  zone  or 
group. 

The  work  of  the  Committee  on  Allocation 
of  Prison  Industries  was  explained  at  a 
meeting  of  the  House  of  Governors  in  Octo- 
ber, 1923,  by  Hon.  E.  Lee  Trinkle,  Governor 
of  Virginia.  Since  that  time  four  conferences 
have  been  called  by  Governors  and  the  States 
of  Colorado,  Idaho,  Montana,  Nevada,  New 
Mexico,  Utah,  Washington,  Wyoming,  Vir- 
ginia, Arizona,  Georgia,  Mississippi,  Alabama, 
South  Carolina,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
Maryland,  Oregon,  Washington  participated 
and  endorsed  the  plan. 

North  Carolina  will  most  certainly  benefit 
from  having  its  representatives  at  the  con- 
ference in  Kentucky,  where  the  best  and  most 
intelligent  of  the  Nation’s  thought  are  getting 
together  to  solve  this  vital  question. 

K.  B.  J. 


NEED  A GUARDEEN? 


To  many  the  work  done  by  the  superintend- 
ents of  welfare  in  enforcing  the  school  at- 
tendance law  is  thought  of  as  merely  me- 
chanical work,  consisting  mainly  of  checking 
and  rechecking  lists  of  missing  children,  and 
occasionally  bringing  a prosecution  against 
a parent  who  consistently  allows  his  chil- 
dren to  miss  school.  On  the  surface  it  would 
not  appear  that  much  of  the  work  connected 
with  the  enforcement  of  the  school  attend- 
ance law,  is  that  of  slowly  creating  sentiment 
which  makes  the  parents  and  the  children 
realize  that  the  aim  of  the  law  is  not  to 
inconvenience  the  parents,  but  to  work  for 
the  ultimate  good  of  the  child. 

One  father  writes  to  Miss  Lucile  Effort, 
the  superintendent  of  welfare  in  Moore 
County,  in  answer  to  a notice  stating  that  his 
children  have  been  absent  from  school  with- 
out an  excuse. 

“I  am  as  ancous,”  he  writes,  “in  my  family 
as  any  man  in  the  county.  And  I don't  keep 
my  children  at  home  unless  it  is  nessery,  that 
is  not  seldem.  And  I don’t  think  I kneed  any 
chunking  up  on  that  line.  I don’t  think  I 
need  any  Guardeen  yet  awhile.” 

Another  father,  in  answering  a card  sent 
out  by  a county  superintendent  of  schools 
to  determine  whether  the  parents  were  en- 
couraging the  children  in  home  study,  gave 
unconsciously  an  interesting  sidelight  on  the 
problem  of  school  attendance. 

To  the  question,  “How  much  time  does  your 
child  spend  in  studying  each  day?”  the  father 
had  written  “No,”  and  the  same  word  in 
answer  to  the  question,  “Is  there  any  place 
provided  for  the  children  where  they  can 
study  quietly  with  a good  light?” 

The  card  had.  been  written  in  ink,  and 
dried  over  a candle.  Small  wonder  that  the 
children  were  behind  in  their  studies  ! 
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FRUIT-BASKET 


Conditions  at  most  of  the  State  and  private 
institutions  for  the  delinquent,  defective  and 
neglected  are  so  crowded  that  the  old-fash- 
ioned game  of  “Fruit-Basket”  is  by  necessity 
greatly  in  vogue.  Very  often  the  only  way 
in  which  an  official  may  find  admittance  for 
an  applicant  to  these  institutions  is  by  a 
system  of  “swapping  places,”  and  unlucky  is 
the  one  who  finds  himself  without  a resting 
place,  after  the  “swapping”  has  taken  place. 

For  instance,  a girl  who  has  been  at  Samar- 
cand  Manor,  is  now  ready  to  leave,  and  the 
superintendent  of  welfare  in  the  county  in 
which  she  belongs  wishes  to  have  her  ad- 
mitted to  a child-caring  institution  in  the 
county-seat.  But  the  institution  is  full. 

However,  after  examination  at  the  request 
of  the  head  of  the  child-caring  institution,  it 
is  found  that  one  of  the  children  is  very 
feeble-minded,  and  should  be  admitted  to 
Caswell  Training  School.  Dr.  Dixon  has  ac- 
cepted the  girl  for  Caswell,  and  the  girl  from 
Samarcand  can  be  returned  to  her  county, 
and  Miss  McNaughton  can  now  admit  one  on 
her  waiting  list,  which  has  often  been  char- 
acterized as  endless. 

The  State  needs  greater  institutional  facili- 
ties, it  is  true,  but  for  the  present  long  wait- 
ing lists  will  necessitate  continual  resorting 
to  the  game  of  “Fruit-Basket.” 
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BOOK  NOTES 


The  State  Library  Commission,  headed  by 
Miss  Annie  F.  Petty,  has  available  quite  a 
number  of  books  on  various  phases  of  social 
work,  and  through  the  cooperation  of  the 
Commission,  special  mention  will  be  made  in 
the  Progress  of  books  which  should  be  of 
interest  and  help,  not  only  to  superintendents 
of  welfare  and  other  active  workers,  but  to 
many  socially-minded  individuals. 

The  only  expense  necessary  to  have  the 
use  of  the  books  is  the  payment  of  postage. 
The  Commission  has  available  at  least  two 
copies  of  the  books  named  below,  which  are 
six  out  of  a group  which  should  prove  of 
interest  to  those  interested  in  many  phases  of 
social  work. 

“The  Art  of  Helping  People  Out  of  Trouble,” 
by  Karl  de  Schweinitz. 

A book  on  the  theory  of  social  work,  empha- 
sizing methods  of  case  work  and  made  ex- 
ceedingly readable  by  means  of  interesting 
incidents. 

“What  is  Social  Case  Work?”  by  Mary  E. 
Richmond. 

A textbook,  brief  and  concise,  which  should 
be  in  the  possession  of  every  social  worker. 

“Social  Pathology,”  by  Queen  and  Mann. 

A new  textbook  covering  human  behavior 
in  its  creation  of  social  problems. 

“Quicksands  of  Youth,”  by  Judge  Hoyt. 

An  interesting  book  on  problems  brought 
out  in  the  Juvenile  Court  of  New  York  City. 

“ Community  Organization,”  by  Jesse  F. 
Steiner. 

A book  which  should  prove  especially  use- 
ful to  superintendents  of  welfare. 

“Systems  of  Public  Welfare,”  by  Howard  W. 
Odum  and  D.  W.  Willard. 

A valuable  compilation  and  interpretation 
of  various  state  systems  of  public  welfare. 
Special  chapter  on  North  Carolina’s  plan. 


PARKS  VERSUS  CRIME 

IS  A PRACTICAL  IDEA 
(Continued  from  page  1) 
of  providing  facilities  for  directing  the  ener- 
gies of  citizens  during  their  idle  hours. 

Greensboro’s  program  has  already  borne 
fruit,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  Greens- 
boro officials  believe  that  acres  of  park  lands 
are  better  than  dollars  spent  in  prosecuting 
criminals,  and  that  for  a boy  to  stand  at  a 
tennis  net  is  much  better  than  to  stand  at  the 
bar  of  justice. 

North  Carolina  does  need  greater  provisions 
•for  juvenile  delinquents.  But  institutions  can 
never  solve  the  problem  in  all  its  aspects. 
Raising  the  moral  tone  of  each  community  is 
the  great  factor  in  the  solution,  and  recrea- 
tional facilities  have  been  proven  to  be  of 
great  value. 


VANCE  AND  FRANKLIN  TO 

HAVE  CRIPPPLE  CLINICS 

On  the  18th  of  March,  a clinic  for  crippled 
children  will  be  held  at  Louisburg,  and  a 
similar  clinic  on  the  19th  at  Hendefson. 

Invitations  have  been  issued  to  the  super- 
intendents of  public  welfare  to  bring  any 
children  needing  examination  or  treatment  to 
these  clinics. 

For  the  clinics,  children  are  expected  from 
Northampton,  Halifax,  Nash,  Johnston,  Wake, 
Granville,  Warren,  Durham,  Vance,  and 
Franklin. 

These  clinics  will  be  the  fifteenth  and  six- 
teenth of  a series  of  clinics  begun  in  1922  by 
the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public 
Welfare  and  the  State  Orthopedic  Hospital. 
Examinations  are  made  by  the  chief  surgeon 
of  the  hospital,  Dr.  O.  L.  Miller,  and  case 
records  are  made  by  Miss  Emeth  Tuttle  of 
the  Children’s  Bureau  of  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  and  Public  Welfare.  Dr.  Hugh 
Thompson  of  Raleigh  will  assist  Dr.  Miller. 


CHEROKEE  OFFICE  EQUIPMENT 
AND  FILES  DESTROYED  IN  FIRE 


The  work  of  the  county  welfare  depart- 
ment in  Cherokee  County,  which  was  selected 
as  one  of  the  counties  for  the  Rockefeller 
Memorial  Demonstration,  received  a serious 
blow  recently  when  the  Cherokee  courthouse 
burned  down,  and  all  the  records,  office  equip- 
ment and  files  of  the  welfare  office  were  de- 
stroyed. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Smith,  the  superintendent, 
although  severely  handicapped  by  the  loss  of 
her  files,  was  much  encouraged  by  the  fact 
that  the  county  commissioners  replaced  the 
office  equipment  with  new  filing  cabinets  and 
a new  typewriter,  which  are  more  modern 
than  those  which  were  burned  in  the  fire. 
Not  at  all  daunted  by  her  handicap,  she  is 
working  steadily  to  reproduce  her  files  and 
case-records  as  quickly  and  accurately  as 
possible,  and  to  further  the  work  in  other 
ways. 


MOORE  COUNTY  HEALTH  AND 
WELFARE  ASSOCIATION  GROWS 

The  Moore  County  Health  and  Welfare 
Association,  headed  by  Mrs.  Leonard  Tufts 
of  Pinehurst  as  the  chairman,  is  actively 
engaged  in  many  phases  of  remedial  and 
preventive  work.  It  is  aimed  to  organize  in 
every  community  a branch  association,  and 
ten  such  branches  have  already  been  formed. 

The  association  maintains  a fund  to  sup- 
port the  welfare  relief  work  and  the  Red 
Cross  work.  The  members  pay  one-half  of 
the  salary  of  the  Red  Cross  county  nurse. 
An  executive  emergency  committee  has  been 
given  the  power  to  distribute  funds. 

Each  community  organization  is  planning 
some  entertainment  to  raise  money  for  the 
relief  fund  and  recently  the  Pinehurst  group 
turned  into  the  treasury  more  than  five  hun- 
dred dollars. 


SIDELIGHTS 


Governor  McLean  has  appointed  as  dele- 
gates to  the  Conference  on  the  Allocation  of 
Prison  Industries  the  following  delegates, 
George  Ross  Pou,  superintendent  of  the  State 
Prison,  John  M.  Brewer,  of  Wake  Forest,  and 
A.  E.  White  of  Lumberton,  members  of  the 
Prison  Board.  The  conference  will  take  place 
at  Frankfort,  Kentucky,  on  April  7th  and  8th. 


Newton  D.  Baker,  former  Secretary  of  War, 
who  will  address  the  North  Carolina  Confer- 
ence for  Social  Service,  is  a member  of  the 
National  Crime  Commission.  Mr.  Baker  has 
recently  been  assigned  the  chairmanship  of 
a sub-committee  to  investigate  especially  the 
causes  of  crime,  according  to  the  New  York 
Times.  Mr.  Baker’s  address  to  the  conference 
on  March  26th  will  be  on  this  phase. 


Many  of  the  earlier  publications  of  the 
State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare 
are  completely  exhausted,  and  duplicates  will 
be  gladly  received  from  any  who  have  avail- 
able copies  which  they  are  willing  to  send 
back.  The  biennial  report  for  1920-22  is 
completely  exhausted  and  that  for  1922-24  is 
nearly  so.  Many  requests  which  could  not 
be  filled  have  come  in  recently  for  “Swamp 
Island”  and  “A  Program  for  Child  Welfare 
in  North  Carolina.” 


Mr.  Roy  E.  Brown,  head  of  the  Bureau  of 
Institutions  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities 
and  Public  Welfare,  is  compiling  a directory 
of  institutions  in  the  State,  which  will  be  of 
great  value.  Institutions  caring  for  children 
and  charitable  institutions  will  be  listed,  with 
a short  statement  of  the  purpose  of  each. 


High  Point  is  making  plans  towards  put- 
ting on  a probation  officer  to  relieve  Miss 
Susie  West  of  part  of  the  volume  of  proba- 
tion work  which  she  has  been  handling. 


The  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public 
Welfare  has  reprinted  the  Mothers’  Aid  leaf- 
let which  first  appeared  in  1924.  A few  revi- 
sions have  been  made  to  bring  the  subject- 
matter  up  to  date,  and  a copy  will  be  mailed 
to  any  who  desire  it. 


The  work  of  Mr.  William  York,  Boys’  Com- 
missioner of  Greensboro,  is  under  the  Boys’ 
Commission,  a non-paid  board  of  five  men 
appointed  by  the  city  council,  according  to 
Mr.  Victor  Woodward,  who  very  kindly  called 
attention  to  an  error  made  in  the  last 
Progress,  stating  that  Mr.  York  was  working 
under  the  “city  welfare  department.”  The 
city  family  welfare  agency  is  called  the 
Greensboro  Board  of  Welfare,  not  the  “City 
Welfare  Department,”  and  it  is  supported 
entirely  from  voluntary  contributions. 
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COUNTY  NOTES 


Mrs.  1).  J.  Thurston,  superintendent  of 
welfare  in  Johnston  County,  inis  found  a 
novel  way  in  which  to  give  employment  to 
one  ol'  the  mothers  receiving  Mothers  Aid. 
In  one  of  the  rural  schools  the  Parent-Teach- 
ers’ Association  needed  some  one  to  super- 
vise the  soup  kitchen  by  which  they  planned 
to  give  hot  lunches  to  the  children,  and  Mrs. 
Thurston  persuaded  them  to  give  the  place  to 
the  mother,  who  is  adding  two  dollars  a week 
to  her  income  in  this  way. 


Seven  delinquent  Negro  girls  are  being 
cared  for  at  the  Efland  School  for  Girls, 
which  has  been  established  by  the  women  of 
the  North  Carolina  Federation  of  Colored 
Women’s  Clubs.  

A mass  meeting  of  the  Negro  citizens  of 
Gaston  County  was  held  on  March  7th  to 
form  a program  by  which  the  Negroes  of 
the  county  could  participate  in  the  welfare 
work.  This  meeting,  as  well  as  three  group 
meetings  held  on  the  4th,  5tli  and  6tli,  was 
directed  by  Lawrence  A.  Oxley,  head  of  the 
Negro  Bureau. 

As  a result  of  the  interest  aroused,  the 
Negroes  of  Gaston  County  will  put  on  a Negro 
worker  in  the  near  future. 


The  Goldsboro  Bureau  of  Social  Service, 
formerly  the  Goldsboro  Associated  Charities, 
has  secured  the  services  of  Marian  S. 
Nicholas,  a trained  social  worker  with  eight 
years  of  experience,  to  undertake  the  welfare 
work  among  the  Negroes  of  Goldsboro,  for 
which  a campaign  was  recently  held. 


PROGRAM  INDICATES 

INTERESTING  MEETING 

(Continued  from  page  1) 

3.  Judge  Carl  B.  Hyatt,  Judge  Juvenile 
Court,  Asheville : “The  Problem  of  Juvenile 
Delinquency  in  North  Carolina.” 

4.  Open  discussion. 

2 :30  p.m. — General  session.  Dr.  J.  F. 
Steiner,  presiding. 

1.  F.  S.  Wilder : “Facts  Concerning  Crime 
in  North  Carolina.” 

2.  Lee  M.  Brooks : “How  Much  Does  Crime 
Cost  in  North 'Carolina?” 

3.  Miss  Ethel  Crew  : “How  Crime  is  Pun- 
ished by  Our  Superior  Courts.” 

4.  Arthur  Raper : “Life  Stories  of  North 
Carolina  Negro  Criminals.” 

5.  Roy  M.  Brown : “Our  County  Convict 
Chain  Gangs.” 

5:00  p.m.-  Business  session. 

8 :00  p.m. — General  session. 

Address:  Bishop  Francis  J.  McConnell, 
Bishop  of  M.  E.  Church,  North  Pittsburg — 
Industrial  Relations. 

Address : Newton  D.  Baker,  former  Secre- 
tary of  War,  Cleveland,  O. — Crime  and  Law 
Enforcement. 


BULLETIN  BEING  WRITTEN 
BY  WELFARE  SUB-CHAIRMEN 

The  April  issue  of  the  Federation  Bulletin 
of  the  North  Carolina  Federation  of  Women’s 
Clubs,  will  be  a special  “Health  and  Welfare 
Number,”  Mrs.  W.  T.  Shore,  the  chairman  of 
the  public  welfare  committee  of  the  federa- 
tion, and  Mrs.  C.  T.  Hollowell,  chairman  of 
the  health  committee,  being  the  joint  editors. 
The  sub-chairmen  of  the  public  welfare  com- 
mittee who  are  preparing  articles  for  the 
special  bulletin,  are  the  following : 

Mrs.  W.  C.  Puett,  Belmont,  Child  Welfare. 

Mrs.  B.  C.  Parker,  Marshville,  Mental  Hy- 
giene. 

Mrs.  T.  W.  Lingle,  Davidson,  Work  Among 
Colored  Women. 

Mrs.  Frank  Weaver,  Asheville,  Indian  Wel- 
fare. 

Mrs.  R.  W.  C.  Calvert,  Oxford,  Institutional 
Relations. 

Mrs.  S.  C.  Sitterson.  Kinston,  Industrial 
and  Social  Conditions. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  TO  BE 

REPRESENTED  AT  MEETING 


The  second  conference  on  teaching  and 
research  in  the  social  sciences  in  the  Southern 
Region  will  be  held  at  the  University  of 
Virginia  on  March  19th  and  20th,  with  repre- 
sentatives from  twelve  southern  states.  The 
initial  meeting  was  held  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  last  spring.  Dr.  Howard  W. 
Odum,  head  of  the  School  of  Public  Welfare 
and  editor  of  Social  Forces,  President  Harry 
W.  Chase,  Dr.  Dudley  D.  Carroll  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina,  and  Dr.  C.  C. 
Taylor  of  the  faculty  of  N.  C.  State  College, 
will  represent  North  Carolina  at  the  meeting. 
Reports  on  the  extent  of  teaching  and  re- 
search in  the  social  sciences  will  be  pre- 
sented at  the  meeting. 


MISS  BECK  ADDS  UNIQUE 

FACTS  TO  MONTHLY  REPORT 


Several  of  the  superintendents  of  welfare 
are  reporting  monthly  supplementary  facts 
concerning  work  which  is  not  necessarily 
routine  work. 

Miss  Dora  Beck,  superintendent  of  welfare 
in  Harnett  County,  adds  to  her  monthly  re- 
port some  very  interesting  additional  facts 
concerning  her  work  in  the  county. 

Besides  the  regular  routine  work,  Miss 
Beck  organized  a Parent-Teachers’  Associa- 
tion at  Buie’s  Creek  and  LaFayette.  She 
spoke  to  the  Woman’s  Club  on  the  “Needs 
of  Welfare  Work,”  to  the  Methodist  Mission- 
ary Society  on  “Mission  Work  in  the  Home 
Land,”  to  two  groups  of  teen-age  girls  on 
“Keeping  Mentally,  Morally  and  Physically 
Fit,”  and  spoke  to  six  Parent-Teachers’  Asso- 
ciations. She  helped  the  Lillington  Athletic 
Association  raise  $25,  and  entertained  the 
County  Athletic  Association. 

The  superintendent  arranged  “Planting 
Days”  for  two  schools,  arranged  a community 
sing,  and  started  religious  services  at  the 
convict  camp,  which  will  be  held  every  Sun- 
day. 


CUMBERLAND  STARTS 

CONFIDENTIAL  EXCHANGE 


A confidential  exchange  has  been  planned 
for  Cumberland  County,  with  the  welfare 
department,  the  Red  Cross  and  the  Salvation 
Army  as  the  participating  agencies.  These 
three  agencies  do  case  work  in  the  county, 
and  through  the  exchange  they  will  keep  a 
constant  check  on  all  the  work  done,  in  order 
to  avoid  duplication  and  gain  constructive 
results. 

The  head  of  the  county  and  city  rest  room 
will  be  in  charge  of  the  files  of  the  exchange. 


SLEEPING  QUARTERS  FOR  FORTY-NINE 


In  this  cage  on  November  25,  1925,  Mr.  Whitley  found  49  men  sleeping.  The  county  is  now  building  a 
new  stockade  in  which  the  men  working  on  the  roads  will  be  confined. 
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CLINICS  FOR  CRIPPLED 
CHILDREN  SUCCESSFUL 


Nearly  Two  Hundred  Examinations 
Made  at  Three  Clinics  Held  Re- 
cently. Two  Announced 
for  May 

During  the  last  few  weeks,  175  examina- 
tions were  made  at  three  clinics  for  crippled 
children  held  under  the  joint  direction  of  the 
Children’s  Bureau  of  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  and  Public  Welfare  and  the  State 
Orthopedic  Hospital  at  Gastonia. 

The  fifteenth  clinic  of  the  series  insti- 
tuted in  1922,  was  held  at  Louisburg  on 
March  18th,  with  fifty-five  attending.  The 
sixteenth  took  place  at  Henderson  on  March 
19th,  and  seventy-five  examinations  were 
made.  The  seventeenth  was  held  at  Wades- 
boro  on  April  8th,  and  forty-five  attended. 

Mrs.  Edith  Solenberger,  of  the  Children’s 
Bureau  of  the  Federal  Department  of  Labor, 
attended  the  Wadesboro  clinic.  Dr.  Oscar  L. 
Miller,  chief  surgeon  of  the  State  Orthopedic 
Hospital,  was  assisted  by  Dr.  Hugh  Thomp- 
son of  Raleigh  in  making  the  examinations 
at  Louisburg  and  Henderson.  Miss  Emeth 
Tuttle,  of  the  staff  of  State  Board  of  Chari- 
ties and  Public  Welfare,  directed  the  making 
of  records  at  the  three  clinics. 

The  old  cases  who  reported  for  reexamina- 
tion at  the  clinics  were  found  to  be  satisfac- 
tory, almost  to  a one. 

The  three  clinics  were  featured  by  the 
presence  of  Negro  crippled  children,  who  will 
be  cared  for  in  the  new  ward  at  the  Ortho- 
pedic Hospital  given  by  Mr.  B.  N.  Duke. 

Two  clinics  are  to  take  place  soon : one  at 
Murphy  for  Cherokee  County  and  the  sur- 
rounding counties,  on  May  8th,  and  one  at 
Greenville,  for  Pitt  and  other  counties,  on 
May  20th. 


TRI-STATE  CONFERENCE  TO  BE 

AT  BARIUM  SPRINGS  ORPHANAGE 

The  Tri-State  Conference  of  Orphanage 
workers  will  take  place  at  the  Barium 
Springs  Orphanage  on  April  28th  and  29th, 
according  to  the  program  sent  out  by  Mr. 
J.  B.  Johnston,  manager  of  the  Barium 
Springs  Orphanage.  Representatives  from 
orphanages  in  North  Carolina,  South  Caro- 
lina and  Georgia  will  be  present,  both  to 
discuss  their  local  problems  and  to  hear 
addresses  from  several  well-known  speakers. 


SCHOLARSHIPS  AVAILABLE 
TO  MEN  AT  SUMMER  SCHOOL 


The  New  York  School  of  Social  Work  has 
available  several  scholarships  to  be  used  by 
men  who  are  interested  in  social  work,  and 
have  finished  either  the  junior  or  senior  years 
of  college  work,  in  the  first  summer  session  of 
the  school  for  1926. 

In  making  the  announcement  of  these 
scholarships  at  the  semi-annual  meeting  of 
the  N.  C.  Association  of  Superintendents  of 
Welfare  in  Greensboro,  the  Commissioner 
urged  that  applications  be  made  by  any  who 
are  eligible,  and  expressed  her  willingness  to 
make  recommendations.  The  summer  session 
begins  on  June  21st,  and  lasts  for  six  weeks. 
The  scholarships  are  valued  at  $150,  and  gen- 
erally cover  the  expenses  of  the  course. 


WARD  GIVEN  BY  DUKE 

FORMALLY  PRESENTED 

Negro  Ward  at  the  State  Orthopedic  Hos- 
pital Dedicated  on  March  24th 
at  Gastonia 


In  the  course  of  the  clinics  for  crippled 
children  which  have  been  held  in  various 
parts  of  the  State  since  1922,  by  the  State 
Orthopedic  Hospital  and  the  Children’s  Bu- 
reau of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and 
Public  Welfare,  the  need  for  free  hospital 
facilities  for  Negro  crippled  children  was 
clearly  seen.  In  the  summer  of  1925  Mrs. 
Kate  Burr  Johnson,  Commissioner  of  Public 
Welfare,  during  a trip  to  New  York,  called 
the  attention  of  Mr.  B.  N.  Duke  to  the  urgent 
need,  and  upon  her  return  to  her  office  she 
found  his  check  for  $15,000  for  the  erection  of 
a ward  at  the  State  Orthopedic  Hospital. 

On  the  afternoon  of  March  24th  this  new 
ward  was  formally  presented  to  the  State 
through  the  board  of  directors  and  “dedicated 
to  the  service  of  God  for  the  scientific  treat- 
ment and  healing  of  crippled  and  deformed 
children.” 

Mr.  R.  B.  Babington,  whose  deep  interest 
and  untiring  effort  were  largely  responsible 
for  the  hospital,  formally  presented  the  new 
unit  to  the  State,  and  Mr.  George  Blanton, 
also  a member  of  the  board,  accepted  it,  in 
the  absence  of  Governor  McLean. 

The  capacity  of  the  ward  is  limited  to 
twenty  children,  and  there  are  now  eighteen 
receiving  treatment,  with  a competent  unit  of 
Negro  nurses  to  care  for  them. 


CONFERENCE  STUDIES 
PREVENTION  METHODS 

Child  Welfare  Measures  Looked  Upon 
as  Ultimate  Cure  for  Unhealthy 
Social  Conditions  Which  Cause 
State’s  Social  Deficit 


Constantly  returning  to  the  need  for  greater 
attention  to  child  welfare  as  the  ultimate  cure 
for  unhealthy  social  conditions,  the  enthu- 
siastic group  which  gathered  at  Greensboro 
for  the  North  Carolina  Conference  for  Social 
Service,  considered  the  difficulties  and  bar- 
riers in  carrying  out  North  Carolina’s  public 
welfare  program,  outlined  the  work  of  the 
conference  for  the  year,  restated  their  aims, 
and  their  confidence  in  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  and  Public  Welfare  and  the  Com- 
missioner of  Public  Welfare  and  returned  to 
their  homes  in  all  parts  of  the  State  carrying 
a renewed  zeal,  and  a larger  vision  of  the 
work. 

A proof  of  the  growing  breadth  of  inter- 
pretation of  the  aims  of  the  conference  was 
shown  by  a glance  at  the  register,  which 
included  not  only  active  workers  in  county 
welfare  departments  and  other  social  organi- 
zations, but  representatives  from  various  rec- 
reational organizations,  libraries,  clergymen, 
doctors,  parent-teacher  associations,  and 
scores  of  college  and  high  school  students  and 
teachers. 

Among  those  who  addressed  the  conference 
were:  the  president,  Dr.  W.  C.  Jackson;  the 
secretary,  Mr.  Glenn  R.  Johnson ; Bishop 
Francis  McConnell,  Newton  D.  Baker,  former 
Secretary  of  War;  President  Harry  W.  Chase 
of  the  University  of  North  Carolina ; Dr. 
Charles  Merriam  of  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago ; and  Mrs.  Kate  Burr  Johnson,  Commis- 
sioner of  Public  Welfare. 

“North  Carolina’s  Social  Deficit,”  the  con- 
ference topic,  was  presented  to  the  conference 
in  its  many  phases  and  interpreted  by  author- 
ities in  each  field.  Especially  interesting 
were  the  studies  on  “Crime  in  North  Caro- 
lina,” presented  on  Friday  afternoon  by  sev- 
eral students  in  the  School  of  Public  Welfare 
of  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  J.  F.  Steiner,  who  is 
chairman  of  the  Citizens’  Committee  of  One 
Hundred  for  Prison  Reform.  It  was  after 
Dr.  Steiner’s  paper  on  the  “Needs  of  Our 
Prison  System,”  that  Mr.  John  Wilson,  Guil- 
( Continued  on  page  3) 
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NOTICE  TO  EDITORS 

All  material  in  the  Public  Welfare 
Progress  is  released  to  the  press  upon 
receipt. 


BETTER  GUARDS  NEEDED 


If  it  were  possible  immediately  to  deprive 
county  prison  camp  officials  in  North  Caro- 
lina of  the  right  to  flog  prisoners,  it  is  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  something  worse  might 
be  invented  to  take  its  place.  A set  of  men, 
with  few  resources  within  themselves,  sud- 
denly deprived  of  their  one  successful  method 
of  discipline,  might  straightway  set  about 
devising  other  methods  of  punishment  more 
cruel  and  debasing  than  flogging.  This  is 
exactly  what  did  happen  in  Georgia  a little 
more  than  a year  ago  when  that  State  abol- 
ished the  lash  without  improving  the  per- 
sonnel of  its  prison  officials. 

It  is  stupid  to  maintain  that  prisoners 
cannot  be  worked  or  disciplined  in  North 
Carolina  without  whipping  them.  It  is  being 
done  even  now  in  North  Carolina  in  the  cen- 
tral prison  and  in  prison  camps  maintained 
by  the  State,  in  which  flogging  was  abolished 
in  1923.  It  can  be  done  if  the  right  sort  of 
men  are  in  charge  of  the  prisons  and  camps. 
The  guards  in  charge  of  the  prisoners  in  the 
State’s  prison  and  camps  are,  as  a rule,  of  a 
better  type  than  those  in  the  county  jails  and 
prison  camps.  It  is  inconsistent  to  hold 
that  what  is  being  done  under  one  system  in 
the  State  cannot  be  done  under  another.  As 
a matter  of  fact,  county  prisoners  are  usually 
misdemeanants  or  persons  convicted  of  minor 
offenses,  whereas  the  majority  of  State  pris- 
oners are  felons.  When  it  is  permitted  that 
prisoners  in  the  one  case  be  flogged  and  that 
whipping  be  prohibited  in  the  other  case,  we 
are  discriminating  in  favor  of  the  felon. 

In  1924,  thirty-three  of  the  forty-nine  coun- 
ties which  at  that  time  maintained  prison 
camps,  made  some  effort  to  send  in  reports 
to  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public 
Welfare.  Of  these  thirty-three,  nine  counties 
reported  that  a total  of  seventy-five  floggings 
bad  been  administered.  Thirty-one  counties 


made  reports  during  1925,  and  eight  of  them 
reported  one  hundred  and  nineteen  floggings. 
In  both  years,  the  list  of  the  counties  report- 
ing floggings  did  not  include  Nash,  and  Stanly 
only  reporting  one  flogging. 

Although  the  figures  are  far  from  complete, 
it  is  certainly  apparent  that  there  has  been 
no  radical  change  from  the  customs  of  the 
past. 

In  order  to  do  away  with  flogging  of  pris- 
oners in  county  prison  camps,  it  is  necessary, 
first,  to  raise  the  standard  of  the  men  who 
are  chosen  as  prison  guards.  At  present,  the 
average  guard  is  paid  about  fifty  dollars  a 
month.  The  pay  should  be  raised,  and  better 
qualifications  demanded. 

A guard  was  recently  discharged  from  the 
State’s  Prison  for  misconduct.  He  straight- 
way sought  and  secured  employment  as  a 
guard  at  a camp  in  another  county  which  was 
even  then  under  investigation.  Within  a 
short  time  he  was  discharged  from  this  posi- 
tion, too,  whereupon  he  went  into  an  adjoin- 
ing county  and  promptly  got  another  job  as 
guard. 

On  another  occasion  two  guards  were  ar- 
rested for  being  drunk  and  transporting 
liquor.  They  were  convicted  and  sentenced  to 
the  roads  and  were  sent  to  the  camp  where 
they  had  formerly  served  as  guards.  The 
supervisor  of  this  county  prison  camp  imme- 
diately paid  their  fines  and  put  them  back  to 
work  in  charge  of  prisoners. 

While  such  things  continue,  nothing  in  the 
way  of  better  laws,  improved  physical  equip- 
ment. or  anything  else  will  matter  very  much. 
Good  prison  discipline  and  administration 
from  the  bottom  to  the  top  is  dependent  first 
of  all  on  the  kind  of  people  who  run  the 
prisons.  The  ease  in  these  institutions  of 
concealing  from  the  public  what  is  amiss  is 
a temptation  in  itself  to  men  with  unscrupu- 
lous tendencies.  Until  a superior  type  of 
man  is  in  control  of  prisoners  in  the  county 
prison  camps  in  this  State,  no  other  reforms 
can  really  be  effective.  K.  B.  J. 


“FEVER-MINE  CHURDRE” 


A barely  readable  letter  comes  in  to  the 
State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare 
from  a Negro  woman.  She  has  a “fever-mine 
child”  and  wants  to  know  of  a school  for 
“fever-mine  churdre.”  There  is  no  place  to 
which  that  Negro  child  can  be  sent. 

A young  Negro  boy  of  thirteen  is  constantly 
seen  on  the  streets  in  one  of  the  larger  towns 
in  the  State.  He  is  without  doubt  very  feeble- 
minded. He  never  goes  to  school,  and  stays 
on  the  streets  until  early  morning.  No  one 
pays  him  any  attention,  but  there  is  strong 
likelihood  that  at  a later  time  he  will  force 
attention  upon  himself  by  some  action  for 
which  ho  should  not  be  held  responsible. 

Under  present  conditions  he  is  a walking 
liability  to  the  State.  If  he  could  be  put  into 
a proper  institution,  he  could  be  made  to  do  a 
certain  type  of  work,  and  be  made  an  asset. 


Members  of  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  and  Public  Welfare 

W . A.  Blair,  Chairman Winston-Salem 

A.  W.  McAlister,  Vice-Chairman.. Greensboro 

Mas.  Walter  A.  Woodard Wilson 

Rev.  W.  L.  Hutchins Lexington 

Mrs.  H.  F.  Sea  well Carthage 

Mrs.  ,T.  A.  Brown Chadbourn 

Rev.  C.  H.  Durham Lumberton 

It  has  just  been  possible  because  of  crowded 
conditions  to  admit  to  Caswell  Training 
School  a feeble-minded  girl,  the  mother  of 
an  illegitimate  baby  about  a year  old. 

The  girl  had  been  taken  care  of  in  the 
county  home  and  her  baby  was  in  all  proba- 
bility the  child  of  a man  who  had  been  an 
inmate  of  the  home  for  some  months.  While 
the  superintendent  of  welfare  was  trying  to 
get  the  girl  into  Caswell,  the  man  was  trying 
to  arrange  a marriage  between  himself  and 
the  girl.  A local  physician  was  inclined  to 
give  the  necessary  certificates,  on  the  grounds 
that  neither  had  been  “adjudged  insane  or 
feeble-minded  by  a court.”  The  girl’s  men- 
tality is  so  low  that  it  was  easily  noticeable 
to  any  person  of  average  intelligence. 

But  finally  the  girl  was  admitted  to  Cas- 
well, her  child  was  cared  for  in  a foster 
home,  and  since  she  was  not  permitted  to 
marry  her  county-home  companion,  there  will 
be  no  more  children  to  be  supported  by  the 
State,  as  this  one  will  probably  be. 

But  there  are  scores  like  her  to  whom 
Caswell  cannot  open  its  doors.  And  there  are 
many  other  “fever-mine  churdre,”  black  and 
white,  who  are  walking  liabilities  to  the 
State.  They  are  at  large,  with  the  freedom, 
sooner  or  later,  to  propagate  their  kind  and 
thereby  increase  the  State’s  burden  of  caring 
for  those  who  are  not  able  to  care  for  them- 
selves. 


FRUIT  OF  REAL  CHRISTIANITY 


The  dedication  of  the  Training  School  for 
Delinquent  Negro  Girls,  on  April  17th,  marks 
the  culmination  of  the  hopes  and  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Negro  women  of  the  State  to 
bring  into  actuality  an  institution  which  will 
relieve  one  of  the  most  aggravated  needs  of 
the  State. 

At  the  dedication  of  the  school  the  key  to 
the  building  was  given  to  the  Commissioner 
of  Public  Welfare  by  the  president  of  the 
State  Federation  of  Colored  Women’s  Clubs. 

“I  have  never  received  anything  that  1 
thought  represented  more  determination,  self- 
sacrifice  and  real  Christianity,”  stated  Mrs. 
Johnson,  thus  expressing  the  widespread  ap- 
proval of  the  plan,  which  represents  an  in- 
vestment of  $17,500  by  the  Negro  club  women 
of  the  State.  More  than  $12,000  has  already 
been  paid,  and  the  Federation  hopes  to  pre- 
sent the  institution  free  from  debt  to  the  next 
Legislature,  to  be  run  as  a State  institution. 

The  enterprise  of  the  Federation  in  bring- 
ing the  institution  into  being  is  worthy  of  the 
highest  praise. 
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BOOK  NOTES 

STATION  WLS  BROADCASTS 

STATE  WELFARE  PROGRAM 

SIDELIGHTS 

Miss  Elizabeth  Kelly,  in  Telling  of  North 

“ Youth  in  Conflict,”  by  Miriam  Van  Waters. 

An  interesting  interpretation  of  some  of  the 
phases  of  juvenile  delinquency  as  seen  by  the 
judge  of  the  Los  Angeles  Juvenile  Court. 

“Problems  of  Child  Welfare,”  Mangold. 

A standard  textbook  on  the  subject.  Rec- 
ommended by  authorities  as  indispensable  to 
the  case-worker  and  the  social  worker. 

“Juvenile  Courts  and  Probation,”  Flexner. 

A good  book  on  the  methods  of  juvenile 
courts  and  the  use  to  which  probation,  rightly 
administered,  may  be  put. 

The  three  books  listed  above  can  be  secured 
from  the  State  Library  Commission.  Raleigh, 
headed  by  Mrs.  Lillian  B.  Griggs,  secretary, 
and  Miss  Annie  F.  Petty,  assistant  secretary, 
with  the  payment  of  postage  on  any  desired. 
The  three  mentioned  should  be  of  interest  and 
help  to  superintendents  of  public  welfare  and 
other  active  social  workers,  as  well  as  mem- 
bers of  boards  of  welfare,  and  any  who  are 
interested  in  social  problems  and  social  work. 

The  six  books  recommended  in  the  March 
Progress  are  on  hand  at  the  Library  Com- 
mission. They  are  “Social  Pathology,”  by 
Queen  and  Mann ; The,  Art  of  Helping  People 
Out  of  Trouble,”  by  de  Schweinitz ; “What  Is 
Social  Case  Work?”  by  Richmond;  “Systems 
of  Public  Welfare,”  by  Odum;  “Quicksands 
of  Youth,”  by  Hoyt,  and  “Community  Organi- 
zation,” by  Steiner. 

At  any  time,  the  Survey  Book  Department, 
112  East  19th  St.,  New  York  City,  will  sell 
practically  any  book  on  social  work  to  those 
who  wish  to  build  up  a permanent  library. 


CONFERENCE  STNDIES 

PREVENTION  METHODS 
(Continued  from  page  1) 

ford  County  attorney,  stated  that  he  had 
come  to  the  belief  that  the  day  of  county 
control  of  prisoners,  in  which  he  had  been  a 
firm  believer,  had  passed,  and  that  the  State 
should  have  supervision  and  control  over  all 
prisoners.  His  statement  met  with  hearty 
applause,  and  was  considered  of  great  signifi- 
cance in  the  work  of  changing  public  opinion 
in  regard  to  the  treatment  of  criminals. 

Dr.  Carl  C.  Taylor,  of  State  College,  Ra- 
leigh, was  chosen  president  of  the  conference ; 
Mrs.  W.  B.  Waddill,  Henderson,  first  vice- 
president  ; J udge  Carl  Hyatt,  Asheville,  sec- 
ond vice-president;  Gilbert  Stephenson,  Ra- 
leigh, treasurer.  Mrs.  Mary  Linton,  Salis- 
bury ; Mr.  C.  H.  Anderson,  Dr.  G.  M.  Cooper, 
Raleigh;  W.  T.  LaPrade,  Mrs.  Mary  Stagg, 
Durham ; Mrs.  W.  A.  Cooper,  Wilmington,  and 
Mrs.  Henry  Perry,  Henderson,  were  chosen 
as  new  members  of  the  board  of  directors. 


Carolina’s  Progress  Over  the  Radio, 
Includes  a Statement  of  Work 
of  the  State  Board 


“The  health  and  welfare  programs  that 
have  made  and  are  making  such  splendid 
contributions  to  North  Carolina’s  progress 
were  born  when  North  Carolina  began  to 
achieve  her  economic  independence  and  the 
average  man  began  to  feel  his  backbone 
stiffen  by  reason  of  his  increasing  ability  to 
stand  on  his  own  feet,  and  began  to  think  and 
inquire  whether  his  neighbor — black  or  white 
— had  bread  to  eat,  garments  to  wear,  a home 
to  live  in,  and  healthy  living  conditions  for 
liis  children,”  said  Miss  Elizabeth  Kelly  over 
the  radio,  as  she  made  the  fourth  of  a series 
of  six  talks  from  radio  station  WLS,  Chicago, 
on  North  Carolina’s  transformation  and 
progress. 

“The  public  welfare  program  of  North 
Carolina,”  continued  Miss  Kelly,  “is  generally 
admitted  to  be  unusual  in  that  it  has  good 
laws  to  back  it  up  and  a commissioner  who 
fearlessly  undertakes  to  administer  these 
laws.  In  Kate  Burr  Johnson  as  Commis- 
sioner of  Welfare,  North  Carolina'  safely 
trusts  her  welfare  to  the  leadership  of  one  of 
her  own  people.” 

Miss  Kelly  gave  a summary  of  the  work  of 
the  six  bureaus  of  the  department,  the  pro- 
gram for  social  welfare  throughout  the  State, 
and  the  demonstration  work  being  done 
through  the  Rockefeller  grant. 

“North  Carolina’s  State  Board  of  Charities 
and  Public  Welfare  seeks  to  secure  for  the 
handicapped  people  who  make  up  the  unfor- 
tunate elements  of  the  State’s  population  the 
protection  and  care  that  are  their  due  from 
a Christian  Democracy ; to  seek  out  the 
causes  of  social  maladjustments,  and  to  plan 
as  wisely  as  may  he  for  their  prevention.” 

“Prevention,”  concluded  Miss  Kelly,  “is  the 
keynote  of  the  work  of  the  board,  although 
much  of  the  work  is,  of  necessity,  remedial. 
The  board  tries  constantly  to  show  the  public 
that  unsatisfactory  economic  conditions,  poor 
educational  facilities,  inadequate  programs  of 
public  health,  public  welfare  and  social  and 
mental  hygiene  are  some  of  the  factors  that 
go  into  the  making  of  those  for  whom  institu- 
tions must  care.” 


FIRES  AT  SAMARCAND  AND  AT 

DIX  HILL  PROVE  DISASTROUS 


Two  State  institutions  recently  suffered 
serious  losses  by  fire.  Samarcand  Manor  lost 
the  building  which  was  used  for  classes  late 
in  March.  Dix  Hill,  the  State  Hospital  for 
the  Insane  at  Raleigh,  was  the  scene  of  a 
spectacular  fire  on  April  10th,  when  the  west 
wing  of  the  main  building,  over  70  years  old, 
was  completely  destroyed. 


Two  hundred  and  fifty  girls  were  sitting 
quietly  in  the  assembly  hall  at  Samarcand 
Manor,  the  State  school  for  delinquent  white 
girls,  as  a moving  picture  was  being  thrown 
upon  the  screen.  Suddenly  there  was  a blind- 
ing flash,  and  the  sound  of  an  explosion.  In 
an  instant  every  girl  was  upon  her  feet, 
rushing  for  the  door. 

“Sit  down !”  came  the  firm  voice  of  the 
superintendent,  and  without  a moment’s  hesi- 
tation every  girl  regained  her  seat. 

“Go  to  your  rooms  and  go  to  bed  imme- 
diately !”  came  the  second  command. 

In  thirty  minutes,  although  one  of  the 
buildings  at  the  institution  was  almost  re- 
duced to  ashes,  the  fire  was  under  control, 
and  a check  was  made  on  the  girls,  revealing 
the  fact  that  not  one  had  left  the  grounds, 
and  practically  every  one,  except  those  who 
formed  the  fire  squad,  had  gone  quietly  to 
bed. 

The  incident  forms  just  another  evidence 
of  the  tine  morale  that  exists  at  Samarcand 
among  the  girls,  under  the  competent  guid- 
ance of  Miss  Agnes  McNaughton. 


On  March  29th,  eight  hundred  children  of 
Orange  County  were  brought  together  at 
Hillsboro  to  take  part  in  a county-wide 
pageant,  produced  under  the  direction  of  Miss 
Mabel  Evans,  who  has  been  for  several  years 
superintendent  of  schools  and  superintendent 
of  welfare  for  Dare  County,  assisted  by  Miss 
Anne  Ruth  Medcalf,  who  has  been  doing  the 
work  of  a school  attendance  officer  in  Orange 
County,  under  the  Rockefeller  Demonstration, 
and  Mr.  George  Lawrence,  superintendent  of 
welfare  in  Orange  and  Chatham  counties. 

The  pageant,  “Children  of  Old  Carolina,” 
was  written  by  Miss  Ethel  Rockwell,  and 
has  been  produced  several  times  as  a county- 
wide recreational  project.  Those  who  saw  it, 
as  it  was  presented  at  the  natural  theater  on 
the  Occoneechee  Farm,  pronounced  it  to  be 
unique  in  the  life  of  the  county  schools,  and 
declared  it  a great  success. 


According  to  recent  enthusiastic  reports  of 
the  Harnett  County  Field  Day,  held  on  April 
10th,  Miss  Dora  Beck,  superintendent  of  wel- 
fare, is  a firm  believer  in  the  principal  that 
recreation  as  one  of  the  best  methods  of  pre- 
venting delinquency.  During  the  time  that 
Miss  Mary  F.  Camp,  now  of  the  staff  of  the 
State  Board,  was  serving  as  the  superintend- 
ent of  welfare  in  Harnett,  county-wide  events, 
such  as  athletic  meets,  pageants,  and  county- 
wide sings  were  instituted,  and  have  become 
such  a part  of  Harnett’s  program  of  recrea- 
tion that  Miss  Beck  unhesitatingly  decided  to 
continue  the  ambitious  program  which  the 
county  has  been  taking  as  a matter  of  course. 
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ASSOCIATION  HEARS  FINE 

MESSAGE  FROM  McALISTER 


At  (hi'  annual  winter  meeting  of  the  North 
Carolina  Association  of  Superintendents  of 
Public  Welfare,  held  on  March  24tli  at 
Greensboro,  the  association  decided  to  con- 
centrate upon  securing  four  things:  a reform- 
atory for  adult  women  offenders;  more  ade- 
quate facilities  for  white  delinquent  boys 
between  18  and  21 ; more  provision  for  Negro 
boy  delinquents ; and  support  and  enlarge- 
ment of  the  school  for  delinquent  Negro  girls, 
now  being  run  by  the  State  Federation  of 
Colored  Women’s  Clubs,  at  Efland,  N.  C. 

The  meeting,  presided  over  by  M.  M.  Grey, 
president,  was  attended  by  a large  proportion 
of  the  superintendents,  who  participated  in 
an  interesting  program,  which  was  featured 
by  an  inspiring  message  from  Mr.  A,  W. 
McAlister,  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities 
and  Public  Welfare,  read  by  Dr.  W.  C.  .Tack- 
son,  of  Greensboro. 

Placing  a large  part  of  the  responsibility 
for  the  success  of  the  North  Carolina  plan  of 
public  welfare  upon  the  superintendents,  Mr. 
McAlister  stressed  the  necessity  of  a thorough 
knowledge  of  the  field  of  social  work,  constant 
study,  and  definite  plans  for  development  of 
the  work  in  each  county. 

“The  success  of  a county  superintendent  of 
public  welfare,”  he  stated,  “is  dependent  on 
whether  he  can  convince  the  public  that  he 
is  a public  servant.  I am  convinced  that  if 
there  is  any  criticism  of  the  work,  that  the 
fault  is  ours.  In  practically  every  failure  the 
fault  may  be  found  in  the  promoter.” 

“Remember,”  he  concluded,  “that  ‘whoso- 
ever would  be  greatest  among  you,  let  him 
be,’  not  your  reformer,  nor  your  uplifter,  but 
‘your -servant,’  your  unselfish,  self-forgetting 
servant.” 


HOME  FOR  DELINQUENT 

GIRLS  FORMALLY  DEDICATED 


At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  State  Federa- 
tion of  Colored  Women’s  Clubs,  the  Industrial 
Home  for  Delinquent  Negro  Girls  was  dedi- 
cated with  appropriate  exercises. 

The  home  tills  a very  definite  and  aggra- 
vated need,  and  is  the  fruit  of  the  efforts  of 
the  Negro  women  to  make  a definite  contribu- 
tion to  the  welfare  program  of  the  State. 

Located  about  two  miles  west  of  Efland, 
in  Orange  County,  the  home  was  begun  as  a 
project  of  the  Federation,  which  was  helped 
by  many  individuals  and  organizations  of 
both  races,  and  opened  during  the  winter. 
A large  comfortable  frame  building,  under 
the  direction  of  a capable  matron,  is  now 
taking  care  of  six  Negro  girls. 

Mrs.  T.  W.  Bickett,  superintendent  of  wel- 
fare for  Wake  County,  who  is  honorary 
chairman  of  the  board  of  trustees  for  the 
home,  and  Mrs.  Kate  Burr  Johnson,  Com- 
missioner of  Public  Welfare,  attended  the 
dedication  and  made  short  talks. 


“AS  THE  TWIG  IS  BENT” 


The  only  practical  way  to  deal  ade- 
quately with  the  problem  of  crime  is  by 
concentration  on  crime  prevention.  It 
is  in  the  period  of  childhood  and  early 
youth  that  the  first  steps  are  taken  in 
the  direction  of  a criminal  career.  A 
large  proportion  of  criminals  come  from 
broken  homes  or  from  homes  where 
moral  training  is  neglected.  The  State, 
through  its  educational  system,  its  .juve- 
nile courts,  and  agencies  interested  in 
child  welfare,  must  see  to  it  that  dis- 
advantaged and  neglected  children  are 
given  a fair  opportunity  for  normal  de- 
velopment. Our  failure  to  enforce  the 
school  attendance  law,  our  indifference 
about  the  problem  of  woman  and  child 
labor,  our  widespread  lack  of  supervised 
play  and  recreation,  the  neglect  or  in- 
ability of  parents  to  give  proper  training 
to  their  children,  are  among  the  factors 
that  are  responsible  for  the  growth  of 
crime.  All  these  are  factors  that  can  be 
controlled  in  large  measure  if  we  are 
willing  to  set  about  it  in  a thorough- 
going manner.  Possibly  we  will  learn 
some  day  that  it  is  more  economical  and 
advantageous  to  spend  freely  in  wise 
provision  for  our  children  than  to  main- 
tain expensive  institutions  to  pick  up  the 
wreckage  of  misspent  childhood. — DR. 
J.  F.  STEINER,  At  the  North  Carolina 
Conference  for  Social  Service,  March  26, 
1926. 


STATE  BOARD  ARRANGES 

EXHIBITS  FOR  MEETING 


To  add  to  the  interest  of  the  Social  Service 
Conference  there  were  several  exhibits,  which 
had  been  sent  in  answer  to  an  invitation  ex- 
tended through  the  Bureau  of  Institutions  of 
the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Wel- 
fare, to  all  child-caring  institutions  in  the 
State. 

Barium  Springs  Orphanage,  Thomasville 
Baptist  Orphanage,  Memorial  Industrial 
School  for  Negro  Children  at  Winston-Salem. 
Caswell  Training  School  for  mental  defec- 
tives, the  North  Carolina  School  for  Deaf  and 
Dumb  Children  at  Morganton,  and  the  State 
Orthopedic  Hospital  sent  examples  of  the 
work  done  by  the  children  in  the  institutions, 
including  basketry,  clothes,  wood-work,  print- 
ing, and  other  kinds  of  work. 

Posters  and  pictures  showing  the  work  of 
the  various  bureaus  of  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  and  Public  Welfare,  and  especially 
the  work  of  the  Laura  Spelman-Rockefeller 
Foundation,  were  on  display.  Large  maps 
showing  the  extent  of  the  work  done  in  the 
four  counties  selected  to  receive  the  benefits 
of  the  grant  from  the  foundation,  as  well  as 
files  for  case  records,  and  posters  with  facts 
about  the  work  of  the  Bureau  for  Work 
Among  Negroes  were  included. 


SOCIAL  SERVICE  CONFERENCE 
DRAWS  UP  GOOD  RESOLUTIONS 

The  North  Carolina  Conference  for  Social 
Service  adopted  the  following  resolutions, 
showing  its  aims,  many  of  them  substantially 
the  same  as  those  adopted  at  the  first  sessions 
of  the  conference : 

Prompt  trials  in  the  courts  of  cases  dock- 
eted, in  effort  to  check  the  crime  wave. 

That  citizens  and  officers  seek  to  have  all 
escaped  convicts  recaptured  and  returned  to 
confinement  as  soon  as  possible. 

That  prisoners  be  classified,  with  appro- 
priate institutions  for  the  various  classes,  the 
mentally  defective,  women  offenders,  with 
receiving  stations  for  classifying  them,  segre- 
gating the  dangerous  and  mentally  diseased, 
thus  making  possible  to  do  away  with  use  of 
chains  and  shackles  and  guns  in  guarding 
prisoners  on  the  highways. 

That  provision  be  made  to  keep  youths 
between  16  and  21  from  hardened  offenders. 

Wider  use  of  probation  and  parole  system 
for  first  offenders. 

That  care  of  prisoners  be  placed  on  profes- 
sional basis,  with  guards  of  character  and 
technical  training,  salaries  sufficient  to  at- 
tract good  men,  with  politics  left  out. 

That  life  imprisonment  be  substituted  for 
the  death  penalty. 

That  an  eight-hour  day  be  established  for 
children  between  14  and  16  in  industry. 

That  no  child  under  16  not  having  com- 
pleted the  fourth  grade  in  school  should  be 
allowed  to  be  gainfully  employed. 

That  a survey  of  women  in  industry  be 
made. 

That  larger  legislative  appropriations  for 
the  mentally  defective  should  be  made. 

That  a farm  colony  be  established  for 
women  offenders  against  the  social  code. 

That  the  Legislature  work  out  some  way 
for  State  aid  to  decrease  farm  tenancy. 

That  able-bodied  prisoners  be  given  work, 
both  to  earn  their  keep  and  help  support  their 
dependents. 

That  people  be  informed  before  election  of 
qualifications  necessary  in  clerk  of  courts  in 
view  of  their  being  also  in  many  cases  judge 
of  juvenile  courts. 

That  the  work  of  the  State  Board  of  Chari- 
ties and  Public  AVelfare  and  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Public  Welfare  be  endorsed. 


SEVERAL  TO  ATTEND 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE 


Among  those  who  will  attend  the  National 
Conference  for  Social  Work  in  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  May  26th  to  June  2d,  are  the  follow- 
ing: Mrs.  Kate  Burr  Johnson,  Commissioner 
of  Public  Welfare ; Mr.  John  J.  Phoenix,  of 
the  Children’s  Home  Society ; Mr.  Victor 
Woodward,  of  the  Greensboro  Community 
Chest. 
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FINE  stride  MADE  PLANS  ANNOUNCED  FOE  THE  ANNUAL 
IN  CRIPPLED  WORK  PUBLIC  WELFARE  INSTITUTE  IN  JULY 


Mrs.  Edith  Solenberger  of  the  Federal 
Children’s  Bureau  Thus  Describes  Work 
Done  at  the  State  Orthopedic  Hos- 
pital and  Clinics 


North  Carolina  has  received  continued 
praise  for  the  work  done  for  crippled  chil- 
dren, since  it  is  one  of  the  few  states  which 
maintains  regional  clinics  and  a state  ortho- 
pedic hospital.  Mrs.  Edith  Solenberger,  of 
the  Children’s  Bureau  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Labor,  who  spent  several 
weeks  in  North  Carolina  recently,  in  the 
course  of  her  study  of  the  outstanding 
work  being  done  by  a selected  number  of 
states,  has  given  high  praise  to  the  work 
of  the  hospital  and  of  the  clinics.  In  writing 
to  Miss  Emeth  Tuttle  of  the  Children’s  Bu- 
reau, who  has  directed  the  clinics  since  the 
survey  of  the  State  in  1922,  and  has  attended 
practically  every  one  of  the  series,  Mrs.  Solen- 
berger is  enthusiastic  in  her  approval  of  the 
high  standard  of  the  work. 

“I  was  very  much  pleased  with  the  fine 
stride  already  made  in  North  Carolina  in 
the  direction  of  caring  for  crippled  children,” 
she  writes.  “Please  note  that  I do  not  say 
fine  beginning  because  your  work  has  gone 
much  further  than  a beginning.  I am  sure 
that  much  greater  developments  are  ahead.” 

The  State  Orthopedic  Hospital  at  Gas- 
tonia, recently  received  a visit  from  a group 
of  distinguished  orthopedic  surgeons  of  the 
country,  including  members  of  the  faculty 
of  Harvard  Medical  School,  and  several  sur- 
geons from  the  larger  orthopedic  hospitals 
of  the  country,  who  praised  the  State  Hos- 
pital as  a model  institution. 

Three  clinics  for  crippled  children  took 
place  during  May,  under  the  joint  direction 
of  the  State  Orthopedic  Hospital  and  the 
Children’s  Bureau  of  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  and  Public  Welfare.  The  eighteenth 
in  the  series  took  place  at  Murphy  on  May 
8th,  for  Cherokee  and  the  surrounding  coun- 
ties. The  nineteenth  took  place  on  May  20th 
at  Greenville,  and  the  twentieth  took  place 
on  May  21st  at  Plymouth. 

The  clinics  maintained  the  same  high 
standard  of  work,  which  has  been  followed 
since  the  inception  of  the  series  in  1922. 


WOMEN  ENDORSE 

WORK  OF  BOARD 


Women’s  Clubs  Pass  Resolutions  Endors- 
ing Welfare  Work  with  Special 
Emphasis  on  Mothers’  Aid  and 
Facilities  for  Caring  for 
Feeble-Minded 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  State  Fed- 
eration of  Women’s  Clubs,  official  endorse- 
ment of  the  work  of  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  and  Public  Welfare  was  made,  and 
a resolution  which  pledged  support  and  loy- 
alty to  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and 
Public  Welfare  and  two  other  resolutions 
dealing  with  phases  of  welfare  work  were 
adopted.  The  body  agreed  to  “use  every 
possible  effort  to  influence  the  next  Legis- 
lature to  increase  the  appropriations  for 
Mothers’  Aid  work  in  this  State,”  and  also 
went  on  record  as  favoring  the  “needed  in- 
crease in  the  capacity  of  Caswell  Training 
School,  and  the  establishment  by  the  State 
of  adequate  out-patient  clinics  for  mental 
disorders.” 

L.  G.  Whitley,  penal  inspector  for  the  State 
Board  of  Health  and  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  and  Public  Welfare,  spoke  on  prison 
conditions. 

At  the  meeting,  the  reports  of  the  public 
welfare  sub-chairmen  received  much  atten- 
tion. Especial  interest  was  taken  in  that  of 
Mrs.  B.  C.  Parker,  who  is  chairman  of  the 
new  committee  on  Mental  Health  and  Hy- 
giene. She  asks  for  a decided  increase  in 
the  staff  of  the  Bureau  for  Mental  Health 
and  Hygiene  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities 
and  Public  Welfare.  But  she  suggests  that 
the  main  work  to  be  done  is  to  “prepare 
the  soil  for  the  work  of  the  Mental  Hygiene 
Bureau,”  by  establishment  of  out-patient 
clinics,  bringing  lecturers,  having  study 
courses  and  making  available  material  on 
the  subject. 

The  report  of  Mrs.  W.  T.  Shore,  Public 
Welfare  Chairman  of  the  Federation,  aroused 
much  enthusiasm  for  the  support  of  the  pro- 
gram of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and 
Public  Welfare. 


July  12th  to  17th  Dates  Set  for  Meeting 
at  Chapel  Hill.  Headquarters  at 
the  Carolina  Inn 


Arrangements  for  the  annual  Public  Wel- 
fare Institute  which  will  be  held  at  Chapel 
Hill  by  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and 
Public  Welfare  and  the  School  of  Public 
Welfare  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina, 
July  12th  to  17th,  are  being  rapidly  whipped 
into  shape  by  the  committees  in  charge. 

Preliminary  meetings  have  been  held  with 
the  committee  of  three  appointed  by  M.  M. 
Grey,  president  of  the  North  Carolina  Asso- 
ciation of  Superintendents  of  Public  Welfare, 
to  confer  about  the  Institute.  The  commit- 
tee. consisting  of  Mrs.  T.  W.  Bickett,  Wake; 
Mrs.  W.  B.  Waddill,  Vance,  and  Mr.  J.  E. 
Jackson,  Granville,  attended  the  conference 
and  helped  to  map  out  the  plans. 

Every  effort  will  be  made  to  make  those 
who  attend  the  Institute,  as  comfortable  as 
possible.  Headquarters  will  be  at  the  Caro- 
lina Inn.  Contrary  to  previous  plans,  the 
Institute  will  last  only  one  week,  and  the 
committee  is  making  plans  to  have  all  the 
sessions  give  as  effective  and  constructive 
results  as  possible. 

Efforts  are  being  made  to  have  noted 
speakers  give  the  social  workers  the  benefits 
of  their  experience  and  training.  The  lec- 
tures will  be  from  nine  until  noon  and  then 
a rest  period  will  be  arranged  until  four 
when  there  will  be  one  address.  Each  eve- 
ning there  will  be  some  form  of  recreation 
or  an  address.  Thursday  evening,  July  15th, 
has  been  reserved  for  the  semi-annual  meet- 
ing of  the  North  Carolina  Association  of  Su- 
perintendents of  Public  Welfare. 

Among  the  subjects  to  be  treated  by  the 
speakers  and  by  general  discussion  will  be 
modern  social  trends,  industrial  problems, 
recreation,  mental  and  social  hygiene,  child 
welfare,  administration  and  organization, 
and  co-ordination  of  social  forces. 

The  changes  in  the  type  of  program  pro- 
vided, the  length  of  the  Institute,  and  the 
establishing  of  headquarters  at  the  Carolina 
Inn,  in  place  of  one  of  the  dormitories  at 
the  University,  are  all  due  to  the  wishes  of 
those  who  attended  the  Institutes  last  year, 
(Continued  on  page  3) 
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DEFECTIVE  DELINQUENTS 

In  a letter  to  the  Neio  York  World , E.  R. 
Cass,  who  is  general  secretary  of  the  Prison 
Association  of  New  York,  advocates  the 
founding  of  state  institutions  for  defective 
delinquents.  The  letter  follows : 

“At  a time  like  the  present,  when  there  is 
so  much  clamor  as  to  the  prevalence  of  crime, 
there  are  offered,  as  is  well  set  forth  in  the 
comprehensive  report  of  the  Baumes  legis- 
lative committee  (for  the  New  York  General 
Assembly),  numerous  suggestions  as  to  the 
cause  of  crime  and  numerous  remedies.  The 
problem  of  crime  is  complex  and  always  will 
be.  Crime  is  as  old  as  civilization  and  has 
varied  through  the  centuries  in  quantity  and 
kind. 

“There  are  signs  of  an  attempt  to  deal 
with  the  crime  problem  in  a way  different 
from  what  has  been  attempted  in  the  past, 
and  that  is  through  the  application  of  scien- 
tific methods  and  knowledge.  A study  of 
offenders  by  outstanding  men  discloses  that 
there  are  offenders  who  are  lacking  in  their 
mental  and  physical  make-up  to  an  extent 
that  makes  them  a permanent  menace  to 
society.  The  suggestion  that  harsh  methods 
be  employed  in  the  treatment  of  persons  of 
this  class  is  not  only  unjust  but  certainly 
ineffective.  Harsh  treatment  has  never 
solved  the  problem  of  crime.  This  is  not  a 
suggestion  that  offenders  be  coddled,  but 
instead  that  there  is  need  for  a different 
method  that  will  show  more  effective  re- 
sults than  those  heretofore  employed. 

“The  State  of  New  York,  through  the  set- 
ting into  operation  of  the  receiving  and 
classification  station  (psychiatric  clinic)  at 
Sing  Sing,  which  is  now  assured  by  the  action 
of  the  Governor  and  members  of  the  Legis- 
lature, will  approach  the  problem  of  dealing 


with  (hose  who  go  to  our  penal  institutions 
in  a way  that  will  make  for  decided  advance. 
In  a reasonable  time  there  will  be  available 
more  helpful  and  reliable  knowledge  of 
offenders  than  at  present.  One  of  the  re- 
sults undoubtedly  will  be  the  need  for  in- 
creasing the  capacity  of  the  State  Institution 
for  Defective  Delinquents  at  Napanocli.  That 
institution  at  the  present  time  has  a popula- 
tion of  a little  over  600.  It  should  be  pro- 
viding for  2,000  and  more.  An  enlargement 
of  this  institution  is  necessary  in  the  inter- 
ests of  public  safety.  A commitment  di- 
rectly from  the  courts  to  Napanoch  means 
life  imprisonment  unless  it  can  be  shown 
that  the  offender  is  fit  to  take  his  place  in 
society.  Many  people  shrink  at  the  thought 
of  life  imprisonment  when  applied  to  crim- 
inals, but  they  do  not  have  the  same  reaction 
when  it  is  applied  to  the  insane,  and  yet  there 
are  criminals  who  are  not  insane  but  are  in 
some  ways  defective  and  who  are  more 
dangerous  to  society  than  some  insane  per- 
sons. 

“Napanoch  embodies  the  idea  of  perma- 
nent custodial  care.  England  is  far  ahead 
of  us  in  this  respect.  There  is  on  the  Isle 
of  Wight  an  institution  which  is  known  as 
the  Preventive  Detention  Prison,  to  which 
are  sent  those  who  have  been  tried  on  pro- 
bation and  in  the  various  prisons  and  have 
failed,  and  are  therefore  kept  at  the  Isle 
of  Wight  for  life,  if  necessary,  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  permanent  protection  of  so- 
ciety.” 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Cass  urges  increased 
public  recognition  and  support  of  such  an 
institution  as  Napanoch.  “There  should  be,” 
he  concludes,  “no  public  shudder  at  the  idea 
of  life  imprisonment  for  those  who  are  com- 
petently judged  incapable  of  conducting 
themselves  satisfactorily  on  the  outside.” 


A BARGAIN  FOR  A QUARTER 


The  first  copy  of  “The  Sanatorium  Sun," 
which  will  appear  monthly  from  the  State 
Sanatorium,  Sanatorium,  N.  C.,  “in  the  inter- 
ests of  promoting  good  health,  prevention, 
early  discovery  and  cure  of  tuberculosis,”  is 
true  to  its  name  and  aims. 

Edited  by  Miss  Sudie  Pyatt,  one  of  the 
patients,  the  Sun  contains  not  only  a wealth 
of  local  news  of  interest  to  the  patients  espe- 
cially, but  it  presents  by  means  of  many  arti- 
cles a broad  view  and  interpretation  of  the 
conditions  in  regard  to  those  in  the  State 
who  have  tuberculosis,  and  more  important, 
those  who  might  have  it. 

The  paper  is  seeking  subscribers,  the  mod- 
est sum  of  a quarter  insuring  its  receipt  for 
a year.  If  it  keeps  up  its  present  standard 
of  interest,  there  are  few  who  will  not  find  it 
worth  several  times  the  price  of  subscription. 
Public  Welfare  Progress  welcomes  the 
“Sanatorium  Sun”  and  wishes  it  prosperity 
and  a long  life. 


A UNIQUE  CONFERENCE 


A more  heartily  enthusiastic  and  deeply 
interested  group,  regardless  of  size,  could 
hardly  have  been  found  anywhere  on  the 
afternoon  of  May  17th,  than  that  composed 
of  eight  girls  from  Peace  Institute,  their 
sociology  teacher,  and  the  staff  of  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare. 

They  came  at  three  to  fulfill  an  appoint- 
ment with  the  Commissioner,  and  stayed 
more  than  two  hours.  After  a general  dis- 
cussion of  the  work  and  the  policies  of  the 
board,  led  by  Mrs.  Kate  Burr  Johnson,  they 
were  shown  the  files  of  the  office. 

The  Wake  Charts  proved  to  be  of  most 
interest  to  the  visitors,  who  had  studied 
quite  a bit  about  the  problem  of  the  feeble- 
minded. 

On  the  whole  the  group  had  a concrete 
knowledge  of  the  work  of  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  and  Public  Welfare,  which  might 
put  to  shame  many  members  of  the  State 
Conference  for  Social  Service. 

They  brought  encouragement  and  strength 
of  a most  valuable  nature,  and  the  staff 
of  the  State  Board  is  expecting  them  to 
use  their  interest  and  information  to  help 
in  the  efforts  for  better  social  conditions. 


“OUR  CONVICT  SLAVES” 


In  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  May  there  is 
a most  interesting  article,  which  is  written 
about  the  life  of  the  convicts  who  work  on 
the  huge  cotton  farms  in  the  Gulf  section 
of  our  country.  It  is  a valuable  study,  and 
reflects  much  light  upon  the  many  ideas 
which  have  been  brought  forward  as  to  the 
cause  and  cure  of  crime. 

If  you  have  not  seen  the  article,  get  hold 
of  it  and  read  it.  It  may  make  you  shudder, 
but  it  is  well  written,  and  has  not  a trace 
of  the  hysterical  trend  of  mind,  which  so 
often  governs  those  who  write  of  prison  con- 
ditions. 

The  following  paragraph  is  of  particular 
importance : 

“The  prison  guards  are  often  inferior  men- 
tally to  the  white  men  whom  they  drive 
through  the  cotton  fields.  And  though  none 
of  the  guards  today  are  as  cruel  as  Legree 
in  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin , they  are  as  inhuman 
as  an  average  small  man  can  be  who  is  given 
authoritative  power  over  a group  of  defense- 
less human  beings  in  an  irritating  semi- 
tropical  climate.  His  caprice  is  law.  His 
complaint  against  a convict  means  a flog- 
ging.” 

Carl  Christian  Jenson,  the  author,  says, 
“My  sketch  might  well  be  called  ‘Darkest 
America,’  for  I have  seen  no  darker  picture.” 


NOTICE  TO  EDITORS 

All  material  in  the  Public  Welfare 
Progress  is  released  to  the  press  upon 
receipt. 
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BOOK  NOTES 


This  list  of  books  forms  only  part  of  a 
collection  which  is  kept  for  loan  purposes  at 
the  Library  Commission,  Raleigh,  N.  C.  Any- 
one may  borrow  the  books,  the  only  expense 
being  the  payment  of  postage: 

Adventures  in  Social  Welfare,  by  Johnson. 

(A  readable  book  which  gives  stimulation). 
Systems  of  Public  Welfare,  by  Odum  and 
Willard. 

(This  book  compares  the  North  Carolina 
system  to  others). 

Tile  Art  of  Helping  People  Out  of  Trouble, 
by  de  Schweinitz. 

(Intensely  interesting  book  on  case-work). 
Problems  of  Child  Welfare,  by  Mangold. 

(An  extensive  study  of  the  problem). 
Youth  in  Conflict,  by  Van  Waters. 

(A  readable  book  by  the  Referee  of  a Ju- 
venile Court). 

The  Human  Factor  in  Industry,  by  Frankel 
and  Fleisher. 

(An  accurate  and  interesting  study  of  one 
phase  of  industry). 

The  Basis  of  Racial  Adjustment,  by 
Woof  ter. 

(A  helpful  book,  written  by  a southern 
man) . 

Principles  of  Mental  Hygiene,  by  White. 

(A  standard  on  the  subject). 

Prisons  and  Common  Sense,  by  Osborne. 
(A  brief  statement  by  the  former  warden 
of  Sing  Sing). 

Penology"  in  tile  United  States,  by  Robin- 
son. 

(The  prison  systems  in  this  country). 
Sociology"  and  Social  Problems,  by  Odum. 

(A  reading  guide  of  about  twenty  pages). 

This  list  of  books  was  prepared  especially 
for  the  annual  meeting  of  the  State  Federa- 
tion of  Women’s  Clubs,  at  the  request  of 
Mrs.  W.  T.  Shore,  chairman  of  the  public 
welfare  department  of  the  Federation,  and 
Miss  Annie  F.  Petty,  assistant  secretary  of 
the  Library  Commission. 


PLANS  ANNOUNCED  FOR  THE 

ANNUAL  WELFARE  INSTITUTE 

(Continued  from  page  1) 

and  have  expressed  their  desire  as  to  the 
arrangements  for  this  year. 

All  who  wish  to  attend  should  send  in 
notice  to  Dr.  Howard  W.  Odum,  head  of  the 
School  of  Public  Welfare  of  the  University 
of  North  Carolina,  who  is  in  charge  of  the 
local  arrangements. 

Any  who  are  interested  in  welfare  work 
in  North  Carolina  are  urged  to  attend  the 
Institute,  as  well  as  active  social  workers. 


INSTITUTIONS  RECEIVE 

DUKE  ENDOWMENT  CHECKS 

Dr.  W.  S.  Rankin,  Director  of  the  Hospital 
and  Orphan  Division,  Explains  Method 
of  Appropriating  Benefits 


“The  Endowment  has  just  distributed  bene- 
fits to  all  the  child-caring  institutions  in 
North  and  South  Caroliua,  which  applied  for 
aid,”  stated  Dr.  W.  S.  Rankin,  director  of 
the  Hospital  and  Orphan  Division  of  the 
Duke  Endowment,  on  a recent  visit  to  the 
State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare. 

“Checks  amounting  to  an  aggregate  sum  of 
$47,670  were  mailed  to  these  orphanages,  to 
be  used  in  any  way  deemed  advisable  by 
the  recipients.  The  only  requirement  made 
of  the  institutions  was  that  they  should  fur- 
nish the  trustees  of  the  Endowment  with 
enough  data  to  enable  them  to  appraise  the 
work  of  the  orphanage,  the  character  of  the 
service,  and  the  cost  of  operation. 

“This  data  has  been  compiled  and  turned 
back  to  the  institutions  themselves  in  order 
that  they  may  compare  their  work  with  that 
of  other  institutions. 

“This  year  the  funds  were  given  on  a per 
capita  basis  of  ten  dollars  to  each  child  in  a 
child-caring  institution  which  had  applied 
for  aid.  The  Endowment  gives  only  to  those 
children  who  have  no  parents,  or  only  one 
parent.  According  to  reports  received  from 
the  orphanages,  there  are  5.166  children  in 
the  institutions  in  the  two  Carolinas,  and  of 
these  only  399  have  both  parents  living. 

“No  institution  which  applied  for  aid,  was 
refused,  and  a total  of  $47,670  was  distrib- 
uted at  this  time.  This  money  may  be  used 
for  any  purpose  which  the  directors  of  the 
institutions  deem  advisable.  The  Endowment 
is  giving  the  money,  and  is  serving  as  a 
clearing  house,  for  assembling  information 
for  the  institutions.  For  instance,  we  have 
found  that  the  average  cost  of  maintaining 
a child  for  1925  at  an  institution  in  North 
or  South  Carolina  is  $277.08.” 

Hearty  appreciation  has  been  expressed 
by  the  orphanages  for  the  generous  checks, 
which  will  help  greatly  in  making  possible 
various  supplementary  activities. 


ORPHANAGE  WORKERS 

ATTEND  CONFERENCE 


According  to  all  reports,  the  Tri-State 
Orphanage  Workers  Conference,  held  at 
Barium  Springs  Orphanage  on  April  28th  and 
29th,  was  marked  by  unusually  interesting 
sessions,  attended  by  a large  number  of  rep- 
resentatives seeking  study  and  information 
which  would  lead  to  larger  effort  and  greater 
success  in  their  work. 

Grateful  tribute  to  the  late  J.  B.  Duke 
was  expressed  for  his  benevolence  in  aiding 
the  orphanages  in  the  Carolinas  to  be  better 
able  to  minister  to  orphan  children. 


SIDELIGHTS 


Three  members  of  the  staff  of  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare,  at- 
tended the  meetings  of  the  National  Confer- 
ence for  Social  Work  in  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
from  May  26tli  to  June  2nd. 

They  were,  Mrs.  Kate  Burr  Johnson,  Com- 
missioner; Miss  Mary  F.  Camp,  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  County  Organization,  and  Lieutenant 
Lawrence  A,  Oxley,  head  of  the  Bureau  of 
Work  Among  the  Negroes. 

Mrs.  Johnson  addressed  the  National  Con- 
ference for  Social  Service  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,  which  met  prior  to  the 
general  meeting.  She  attended  the  meeting 
of  the  Child  Welfare  League  of  America, 
during  the  Conference  for  Social  Work,  as 
a member  of  the  Executive  Committee,  chair- 
man of  the  Nominating  Committee,  and  as 
a member  of  the  Committee  on  Leave  and 
Vacation. 

Lieutenant  Oxley  addressed  Division  Eight 
of  the  Conference  for  Social  Work,  on  his 
work  in  organizing  the  social  forces  in  va- 
rious Negro  communities  in  North  Carolina. 
Dr.  Howard  W.  Odum,  of  the  School  of  Pub- 
lice  Welfare  of  the  State  University,  also 
represented  North  Carolina  in  the  discussion. 


Miss  Mary  F.  Camp,  head  of  the  Bureau 
of  County  Organization,  is  still  active  in 
carrying  out  her  belief  that  recreation  is  of 
prime  importance  in  the  development  of  the 
life  of  a community.  At  the  invitation  of 
her  sister,  Miss  Cordelia  Camp,  who  is  rural 
supervisor,  she  directed  all  the  field  day 
exercises  for  the  Burke  County  Commence- 
ment program.  The  affair  was  county-wide 
in  its  scope  and  was  featured  by  folk-dances, 
relays  and  races. 


The  Juvenile  Court  Bulletin,  “A  Square 
Deal  for  the  Child,”  has  been  reprinted,  and  a 
copy  will  be  sent  to  anyone  who  requests  it. 
It  is  a ten-page  pamphlet,  containing  a com- 
prehensive series  of  questions  and  answers 
on  matters  pertaining  to  the  Juvenile  Courts 
of  North  Carolina. 


Mr.  R.  D.  Jenkins,  superintendent  of  the 
Pythian  Orphanage  at  Clayton,  reports  that 
the  new  dormitory,  to  be  used  for  the  boys 
has  just  been  completed.  The  children  all 
attend  the  Clayton  schools,  and  stand  well 
in  the  activities,  three  of  the  boys  playing 
on  the  baseball  team. 


At  a mass  meeting  of  the  Negro  citizens 
of  Gaston  County,  held  on  May  9th,  a sum 
of  $500  was  raised  which  will  be  the  nucleus 
of  a fund  to  support  a Negro  welfare  worker, 
who  will  also  be  a trained  nurse. 
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IMPROVEMENT  IN  VANCE 


The  County  Home  in  1921 


The  County  Hospital  in  1926 


WELFARE  SUPERINTENDENT 
USES  CONSTRUCTIVE  IDEAS 


Wake  County’s  Proposal  to  Convert  County 
Home  Into  a Hospital  for  Indigent 
Sick  Recalls  Mrs.  W.  B.  Wad- 
dill’s  Work. 


The  Wake  County  Medical  Society  is  com- 
piling data  to  determine  the  feasibility  of 
turning  the  County  Home  into  a general  hos- 
pital, where  it  will  be  possible  to  obtain 
care  for  the  indigent  sick,  and  in  doing  so, 
is  working  along  the  same  lines  which  have 
been  proven  valuable  in  several  counties 
in  this  State  as  well  as  in  others.  They  be- 
lieve that  some  of  the  125  inmates  of  the 
Wake  County  Home  need  medical  care  and 
that  many  others  could  be  cared  for  in  homes 
of  relatives. 

The  experience  of  Mrs.  W.  B.  Waddill, 
superintendent  of  welfare  in  Vance  County, 
shows  how,  through  perseverance  in  follow- 
ing out  a deep-laid  plan,  Vance  County  now 
has  a well-equipped  and  comfortable  County 
Hospital,  in  place  of  some  cheap  wooden 
buildings  which  formerly  served  as  a County 
Home. 

Mrs.  Waddill  went  into  office  in  1921.  She 
had  at  that  time,  a conviction  that  although 
pauper  work  is  necessary,  it  is  rarely  con- 
structive, and  she  wanted  her  county  to 
spend  money  for  work  of  a constructive, 
rather  than  a palliative  nature. 

She  convinced  the  county  officials  that  the 
twenty-five  paupers  then  in  the  county  home, 
needed  a decent  building  and  they  conceded 
the  point.  But  instead  of  encouraging  them 
in  building  an  expensive  building  she  in- 
sisted upon  simplicity  in  design,  construc- 
tion and  furnishing. 

All  along  she  had  the  ultimate  aim  to  turn 
the  institution  into  a county  hospital.  A 
building  with  accommodations  for  twenty- 
five  people,  each  in  separate  rooms,  carefully 
planned  as  to  every  detail,  was  built  for 
.$80,000.  The  old  county  home  had  cost 
over  $5,000  a year  for  maintenance,  and  for 
the  first  year  of  the  new  institution  the 
county  treasury  had  to  spend  just  one-half 
of  that  amount. 

“Most  paupers  are  the  derelicts,  the  in- 
capable, or  the  incapacitated,”  says  Mrs. 
Waddill,  “and  very  little  can  be  done  for 
them  except  to  make  them  comfortable  and 
happy,  for  this  class  of  society  possesses 
practically  no  constructive  possibility.” 

Mrs.  Waddill  has  reduced  her  pauper 
population  from  twenty-five  to  seven.  “This 
has  been  done,”  she  says,  “by  endeavoring 
to  put  many  of  those  who  make  application 
for  the  county  home,  back  in  the  home  of 
some  relative  or  neighbor,  perhaps,  and  pay- 
ing a nominal  sum  for  their  support  to  the 
relative.  This  is  usually  cheaper  than  having 
them  in  a county  institution,  and  I have 


found  that  the  individual  is  happier.  It  is 
by  using  this  plan  that  the  population  has 
been  reduced  and  now  we  are  able  to  use 
it  as  a county  hospital.” 

Working  in  close  cooperation  with  the 
county  health  department,  Mrs.  Waddill  has 
planned  many  ways  in  which  the  institution 
is  to  be  used.  They  are  prepared  for  opera- 
tive cases,  but  it  is  not  expected  that  they 
will  have  many.  Various  physicians  of  the 
county  have  volunteered  to  perform  tonsil 
and  adenoid  operations  for  school  children 
whose  parents  cannot  pay  the  cost  of  having 
them  done  in  a private  institution. 

Eventually  Mrs.  Waddill  hopes  to  use  one 
wing  for  undernourished  children,  who  are 
suspected  of  being  liable  to  tuberculosis. 

The  building  itself  is  most  attractive,  and 
furnished  in  good  taste,  with  bright  cretonne 
curtains  and  cushions  in  the  living  rooms. 
It  is  an  institution  which  is  sure  to  be  of 
continuing  and  constructive  value  to  Vance 
County. 


THREE  POLICEWOMEN 

IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 


Three  North  Carolina  towns  employ  a 
policewoman  as  part  of  their  regular  force, 
these  towns  being  Charlotte,  Raleigh  and 
AVilmington,  according  to  information  gath- 
ered for  the  bulletin  of  the  International 
Association  of  Policewomen. 

Valuable  work  is  being  done  by  these  three 
women,  who  handle  all  the  cases  in  which 
women  are  involved. 

Mrs.  Anna  B.  Lewis,  who  has  been  half- 
time policewoman  for  the  city  of  Raleigh  and 
half-time  probation  officer  for  girls  in  the 
AVake  County  AVelfare  Department,  since 
November,  1925,  is  getting  results  of  a highly 
constructive  nature,  according  to  the  chief  of 
police. 

Mrs.  Kate  Brewer  of  AVilmington  and  Mrs. 
Eloise  Rogers  of  Charlotte  have  also  been 
doing  most  effective  work  in  connection  with 
the  police  departments. 
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MOTHERS’  AID  IS  ECONOMICAL 

AND  CONSTRUCTIVE  SOCIAL  WORK 


HANDBOOK  ON  MOTHERS’ 
AID  WORK  IS  PUBLISHED 


Bulletin  Written  by  State  Director 
Has  Been  Highly  Praised 
By  Authorities 

A handbook,  entitled  “Mothers’  Aid  in 
North  Carolina,’’  written  by  Miss  Emeth 
Tuttle,  the  State  Director  of  Mothers’  Aid, 
has  just  come  from  the  press  and  has  been 
highly  praised  by  many  who  have  seen  the 
publication.  The  bulletin  is  a guide  to  the 
superintendents  of  public  welfare  in  the 
counties  administering  Mothers’  Aid  funds, 
and  concrete  information  for  any  who  wish  to 
know  of  this  phase  of  the  work  of  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare.  It 
is  written  in  broad  terms,  so  that  social 
workers  in  family  case  work  in  rural  coun- 
ties may  find  much  of  value  in  the  handbook. 

The  statute  authorizing  the  expenditure  by 
the  State  of  funds  from  the  appropriation  for 
Mothers’  Aid  work,  in  joint  agreement  with 
the  several  counties,  is  given  in  full  and  ex- 
plained in  detail.  The  general  policies  are 
outlined,  and  directions  for  the  proper  in- 
vestigations, records,  family  budgets,  reports 
and  case-histories  are  given 

A summary  of  two  hundred  cases,  by  Mr. 
George  Lawrence,  superintendent  of  public 
welfare  in  Orange  and  Chatham  counties,  is 
reprinted  from  the  Biennial  Report.  In  order 
to  show  the  different  types  of  constructive 
work  which  exist  among  the  mothers  on  the 
list,  summaries  of  actual  cases  are  given. 
The  work  which  various  counties  have  done 
in  order  to  individualize  Mothers’  Aid  is  also 
shown  by  an  interesting  series  of  suggestions. 
A library  for  superintendents  administering 
Mothers’  Aid  is  given,  as  well  as  a list  of 
bulletins  which  may  be  obtained  without  cost 
from  various  agencies. 

Throughout  the  bulletin  the  emphasis  is 
placed  by  Miss  Tuttle  on  the  necessity  for 
thorough  cooperation  by  the  superintendent 
with  all  existing  social  agencies  in  the  county. 

“Your  Mothers’  Aid  Bulletin  is  a splendid 
piece  of  work  and  you  have  my  heartiest 
congratulations  on  it,”  was  the  comment  of 
Miss  Mary  Bogue,  State  Supervisor  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Mothers’  Assistance  Fund. 
Especially  hearty  was  the  praise  and  encour- 
agement extended  by  various  superintendents 
of  orphanages  in  North  Carolina,  all  of  whom 
endorse  and  support  the  work. 

A copy  of  “Mothers’  Aid  in  North  Caro- 
lina” will  be  forwarded  to  any  who  request  it. 


CHILDREN’S  BUREAU  NUMBER 


This  issue  of  Public  Welfare  Prog- 
ress, although  entitled  “Children’s 
Bureau  Number,”  is  by  reason  of  limited 
space,  confined  largely  to  news  of  the 
Mothers’  Aid  work,  which  forms  only 
one  phase  of  the  activities  of  the  bureau. 
At  other  times  news  will  be  given  of  the 
various  kinds  of  service  rendered  by  the 
Bureau. 


PLANS  COMPLETED  FOR  THE 
PUBLIC  WELFARE  INSTITUTE 


Program  Points  to  Interesting  Week 
July  12  to  17  at  Chapel 
Hill 


Programs  of  the  Seventh  Public  Welfare 
Institute,  which  is  to  be  held  at  Chapel  Hill 
July  12  to  17  under  the  joint  auspices  of  the 
State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare 
and  the  School  of  Public  Welfare  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  have  been  mailed 
to  all  superintendents  of  welfare,  judges  of 
the  juvenile  courts  and  many  others  who  re- 
quested copies.  A synopsis  of  the  program 
is  printed  in  this  copy  of  Public  Welfare 
Progress,  and  a detailed  outline  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  office  of  the  State  Board. 

Registration  for  the  Conference  will  take 
place  at  Saunders  Hall  from  nine  until  eleven 
on  Monday  morning,  July  12.  Reservations 
for  rooms  should  be  made  to  the  Carolina  Inn, 
which  will  be  headquarters.  For  the  five 
nights  of  the  Institute,  a single  room  may  be 
had  for  .$2.50  each  night  and  a double  room 
for  $4  a night,  $2  for  each  person  in  the 
room. 

A cordial  invitation  to  attend  the  Institute 
has  been  extended  to  any  interested  in  social 
work  by  the  committee  on  arrangements,  com- 
posed of  Mrs.  Kate  Burr  Johnson,  Commis- 
sioner, and  Miss  Mary  F.  Camp,  of  the  State 
Board.  Dr.  Howard  W.  Odum  of  the  Univer- 
sity School  of  Public  Welfare  and  Mrs.  T.  W. 
Bickett,  Mrs.  W.  B.  Waddill  and  Mr.  J.  E. 
Jackson,  appointed  to  serve  on  the  committee 
by  Mr.  M.  M.  Grey  president  of  the  North 
Carolina  Association  of  Superintendents  of 
Public  Welfare. 


The  State  Director  Reviews  Work  of 
the  Year,  Showing  Addition 
of  Sixty-four  Cases 


By  Emeth  Tuttle 


Two  hundred  and  sixty-nine  families  are 
being  kept  together  now  by  the  funds  in  use, 
and  about  1.100  children  are  living  with  their 
mothers  who  otherwise  would  have  been  scat- 
tered among  relatives  with  houses  already 
full,  or  would  have  actually  suffered  for  food 
and  clothing.  They  could  not  have  been 
placed  in  orphanages,  for  the  orphanages  have 
long  waiting  lists. 

This  work  not  only  holds  the  home  together, 
but  strengthens  it  and  does  it  at  about  the 
same  cost  that  one  child  could  be  supported 
in  an  institution,  either  private  or  State. 
The  average  cost  per  child  in  a Mothers’  Aid 
home  is  $60  per  year  from  State  and  county ; 
therefore,  to  hold  the  average  home  together 
only  $300  would  be  required.  The  average 
per  capita  in  the  various  institutions  of  the 
State  is  around  $300. 

Seventy-two  of  the  seventy-six  counties 
signing  contracts  with  the  State  to  meet 
State  appropriations  for  Mothers’  Aid  from 
July,  1925,  to  July,  1926,  lived  up  to  their 
contracts.  Sixty  of  these  counties  used  all 
the  funds  at  their  disposal  and  could  have 
doubled  their  lists.  Several  of  these  counties 
paid  in  excess  of  the  State  funds  to  help 
additional  mothers.  Forsyth  County  paid 
two-thirds  of  every  monthly  check  through- 
out the  year  rather  than  reduce  its  cases 
when  the  legislative  cut  was  made. 

The  funds  from  the  four  counties  failing 
to  cooperate  and  the  small  amounts  unused 
from  twelve  other  counties  revert  to  the 
Mothers’  Aid  fund  to  increase  slightly  the 
$30,000  available  for  next  year. 

During  the  year  sixty-four  new  cases  have 
been  added  to  the  list  in  counties  that  were 
not  using  their  entire  quotas  and  forty  cases 
have  been  dropped.  A brief  analysis  of  these 
forty  will  prove  that  Mothers’  Aid  is  con- 
structive— that  mothers  and  children  are  be- 
coming good  citizens ; that  no  one  is  being 
pauperized. 

Seventeen  families  became  self-supporting, 
three  of  these  by  making  a change  of  resi- 
dence so  that  better  working  conditions  and 
(Continued  on  page  2) 
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THE  CHILDREN  OF  THE  STATE 

The  child  of  today  is  our  generation’s 
greatest  responsibility.  His  right  to  be  born 
well,  to  live  in  decent  surroundings,  to  have 
adequate  physical  and  medical  care,  an  op- 
portunity to  go  to  school  and  to  share  in  the 
social  and  religious  activities  of  his  com- 
munity is  not  his  problem  but  the  problem  of 
the  citizens  of  North  Carolina. 

Tlie  majority  of  the  parents  in  the  State 
realize  in  greater  or  lesser  degree  these  re- 
sponsibilities but  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
State  to  step  in  when  parents  and  relatives 
fall  out. 

How  to  assume  these  responsibilities 
with  the  greatest  advantage  to  the  child  is 
the  problem.  Many  methods  have  been  tried 
and  are  being  tried  side  by  side.  Mothers' 
Aid.  foster  homes  and  orphanages.  “It  is  not 
what  methods  will  benefit  all  the  children  of 
all  the  people,  but  which  method  will  be  par- 
ticularly beneficial  to  the  individual  Johnny, 
Helen,  or  Mary.” 

In  order  to  find  this  out  the  individual  child 
must  be  studied,  his  ancestry,  his  early  home, 
His  needs.  If  the  mother  is  living,  wants  to 
keep  her  children  and  is  able  to  provide  a 
good  home  for  them  if  money  can  be  found  to 
finance  the  plan,  then  the  mother  should  have 
aid  in  holding  her  home  together.  If  later 
Johnny  or  Mary  proves  that  he  needs  to  rub 
elbows  with  other  children  under  supervision 
in  an  institution  then  that  opportunity  should 
lie  provided  for  him — temporarily. 

If  Johnny’s  mother  cares  little  or  nothing 
for  her  children  and  allows  them  to  run  wild 
then  perhaps  an  institution  or  foster  home  for 
months,  or  years,  would  be  best  for  the  chil- 
dren— care  being  taken  in  the  meantime  to 
help  the  mother  realize  her  responsibilities 
and  to  plan  to  resume  them. 


This  si  ill  leaves  the  child  whoso  home  is 
wrecked,  perhaps  beyond  repair,  and  who 
functions  best  in  large  groups.  Such  a child 
needs  the  care  of  an  institution  which  fits  his 
particular  problem  for  years  perhaps. 

Not  one  of  the  methods  suggested  is  a 
“cure-all,”  all  are  needed.  Together  we 
should  correlate  and  work  out  progressive, 
far-reaching  plans  for  the  children  of  the 
State  who  through  some  chance  or  other  can 
not  make  plans  for  themselves.  E.  T. 


A CENTURY  AGO 


“The  Christian  family-parlor  is  the  best 
reformatory.” — Father  Zeller  of  Beuggen, 
Germany,  1827. 

“Children  should  be  as  much  as  possible 
kept  in  the  presence  of  the  relations  and 
neighbors  among  whom  Providence  has  placed 
them." — Pastor  Bram,  of  the  Society  for  Indi- 
gent Children,  1849. 


PURPOSE  OF  THE  LAW 


The  idea  incorporated  in  the  various 
Mothers’  Aid  laws  that  have  been  passed  by 
forty-two  states  in  the  past  fourteen  years  is 
that  Motherhood,  in  its  truest  sense,  is  of 
financial  value  to  the  State.  It  seems  strange 
that  through  the  years  we  have  been  admon- 
ished to  visit  the  widows  and  the  fatherless 
in  their  affliction  and  to  minister  unto  them — 
and  that  our  response  has  been  to  take  the 
children  immediately  and  put  them  in  an 
institution  if  space  could  be  found.  The 
Mothers’  Aid  laws  are  proof  that  citizens  have 
realized  that  to  break  up  a home  of  any  sort 
is  a delicate  social-surgical  operation,  hut  to 
break  up  a home  for  poverty  alone  is  a crime. 

To  give  a widow  a definite  sum  of  money 
once  a month  to  care  for  her  children  is  only 
the  letter  of  the  law.  The  spirit  takes  in  the 
realization  of  the  mother’s  and  children’s 
lack  of  the  father  and  all  that  his  character 
and  presence  meant  in  the  home.  The 

Mothers’  Aid  Fund  cannot  supply  this  need, 
but  the  superintendents  of  welfare  can. 
through  friendly  visits  and  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  county  boards  of  welfare,  help  in 
every  way  possible  to  make  the  family  life 
normal. 

The  Mother’s  Aid  law  is  not  perfect.  Al- 
ready several  amendments  are  contemplated, 
but  it  is  a big  step  forward  in  child  welfare 
in  North  Carolina.  Whether  it  is  succeeding 
in  the  various  counties  administering  it  de- 
pends upon  the  interest  taken  in  the  work 
by  the  people  of  the  counties.  Well  adminis- 
tered, it  is  capable  of  much  good,  poorly 
administered,  it  is  dangerous.  At  its  best  it 
is  a wonderful,  constructive  agency,  capable 
"f  taking  its  place  with  the  best  of  the  forces 
for  conserving  the  childhood  of  the  State. — 
Emeth  Tuttle,  From,  the  Handbook  on 
Mothers'  Aid,  in  Forth  Carolina. 


Members  of  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  and  Public  Welfare 

W.  A.  Blair,  Chairman Winston-Salem 

A.  W.  McAlister,  Vu;e-Chairman..(lvcimsboro 

Mrs.  Walter  A.  Woodard Wilson 

Rev.  W.  L.  Hutchins Lexington 

Mrs.  H.  E.  Seawell Carthage 

Mrs.  J.  A.  Brown Chadbourn 

Rev.  C.  H.  Durham Lumberton 


THE  NEED  INCREASES 

There  are  at  present  nearly  one  hundred 
mothers  who  are  probably  eligible  for 
Mothers’  Aid  and  waiting  to  file  applications 
as  soon  as  the  Legislature  increases  the  ap- 
propriation. 

In  one  morning’s  mail  there  were  six  re- 
quests for  aid  from  superintendents  of  wel- 
fare in  two  counties.  An  extract  from  one 
of  the  letters  runs  as  follows: 

“Mrs.  K. — lias  several  small  children.  Her 
husband  died  last  year  with  tuberculosis. 

“Mrs.  L. — was  deserted  by  her  husband 
years  ago.  She  is  in  poor  health  and  has 
two  children.  They  have  been  living  with 
her  father  and  he  is  getting  old  and  unable 
to  support  them. 

“Mrs.  H. — was  deserted  about  one  year  ago 
by  her  second  husband  who  also  made  away 
with  the  funds  left  her  by  her  first  husband. 
She  has  four  small  children  and  a neighbor 
reports  that  they  are  in  very  bad  circum- 
stances.” 

Another  superintendent  of  welfare  writes 
also  of  three  cases. 

“I  was  up  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
county  today  and  found  three  mothers  who 
need  help  very  badly.  Mrs.  B. — with  four 
children,  three  to  nine  years,  has  been  a 
widow  for  three  years.  She  used  the  money 
left  her  until  it  was  all  gone  before  asking  for 
help. 

“Mrs.  S. — has  seven  children  and  has  been 
deserted  by  her  husband. 

“Mrs.  C — ’s  husband  has  been  dead  two 
months.  She  lias  two  small  children  and  she 
is  sick  in  bed.” 


MOTHERS’  AID  IS  ECONOMICAL 

AND  CONSTRUCTIVE  SOCIAL  WORK 

(Continued  from  page  1) 
living  conditions  could  be  found  with  rela- 
tives. 

Thirteen  married  again. 

One  mother  was  transferred  to  the  Tliom- 
asville  Orphanage  Mothers’  Aid  list. 

Three  mothers  were  dropped  because  of  the 
cut  in  the  State  appropriation. 

Four  were  removed  from  the  list  because  a 
different  form  of  assistance  was  required  or 
because  they  did  not  cooperate. 

The  field  of  work  is  barely  begun.  It  will 
grow  only  so  well  and  so  fast  as  the  need  is 
realized  and  met  with  increased  appropria- 
tions not  only  for  the  mothers  themselves, 
but  for  additional  field  agents  in  the  State 
office  to  help  direct  and  supervise  the  work, 
particularly  in  small  counties,  where  there 
are  as  yet  no  superintendents  of  public  wel- 
fare. 
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BOOK  NOTES 


Through  the  cooperation  of  the  Library 
Commission,  of  which  Mrs.  Lillian  B.  Griggs 
is  secretary,  all  the  mothers  on  the  Mothers’ 
Aid  list  will  be  given  information  on  the 
service  of  the  State  Library  Commission,  and 
lists  of  books  in  which  they  might  be  in- 
terested. The  Commission  lends  books  to  any 
who  ask  for  them,  the  only  expense  being  the 
payment  of  postage.  Many  of  the  mothers, 
especially  those  in  rural  sections,  have  been 
anxious  to  obtain  reading  matter,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  they  will  derive  much  pleasure 
and  entertainment  from  the  activities  of  the 
Library  Commission. 


The  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, the  State  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and  Child  Welfare  Commission,  the  North 
Carolina  State  College  of  Agriculture  and 
Engineering,  and  the  Metropolitan  Life  In- 
surance Company  are  a few  of  the  agencies 
which  have  been  most  generous  in  supplying 
bulletins  on  health,  gardening,  and  other  sub- 
jects which  are  of  interest  to  the  mothers. 


From  time  to  time,  contributions  have  been 
made  to  those  in  charge  of  the  Mothers’  Aid 
work, and  these  have  been  used  in  obtaining 
subscriptions  to  suitable  magazines  for  some 
of  the  mothers.  Deep  gratitude  for  the  gifts 
has  been  expressed  by  the  mothers. 


MISS  SHOTWELL  GOES  TO 

POSITION  IN  NEW  YORK 


Miss  Mary  G.  Shotwell,  who  has  been  on 
a year’s  leave  of  absence  from  her  work  with 
the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public 

Welfare,  has  tendered  her  resignation  to  the 
board  as  head  of  the  division  of  child-caring 
institutions.  She  will  take  up  her  work  with 
the  Child  Welfare  Department  of  the  Public 
Education  Association  of  New  York  on  the 
first  of  August.  For  the  past  year.  Miss 
Shotwell  has  been  in  New  York  on  leave  of 
absence,  at  Columbia  University. 

In  speaking  of  Miss  Shotwell’s  work  with 
the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public 

Welfare,  Mrs.  Kate  Burr  Johnson,  Commis- 
sioner of  Public  Welfare,  expressed  her  deep 
appreciation  of  her  work,  which  was  always 
marked  by  the  highest  standards. 

Miss  Shotwell  began  her  work  with  the 
State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare 
in  1921,  and  worked  constantly  to  do  all  in 
her  power  to  foster  proper  standards  in 
child  care  and  child  placing.  During  the 
work  with  the  board  she  wrote  a bulletin 
on  the  care  of  dependent  children  in  institu- 
tions and  contributed  to  the  Journal  of  Social 
Forces. 


CONDENSED  PROGRAM  OF  THE 
PUBLIC  WELFARE  INSTITUTE 


One  Special  Subject  to  be  Treated  on 
Each  of  the  Five  Days  of 
the  Meeting 


Chief  speakers  on  the  program  of  the 
Seventh  Public  Welfare  Institute: 

Monday,  July  12. — Topic:  Modern  Social 
Trends. 

Speakers- -Dr.  Carl  Taylor,  N.  C.  State  Col- 
lege, Raleigh,  President  N.  C.  Conference  for 
Social  Service : Dr.  W.  D.  Weatherford,  Nash- 
ville, Tennessee,  President  Southern  College 
Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Tuesday,  July  13. — Topic:  Industrial 
Problems 

Speakers — Mr.  Dudley  D.  Carroll,  Dean  of 
the  School  of  Commerce.  University  of  North 
Carolina : Miss  Belle  Fuller,  president  of  the 
Southern  Textile  Social  Service  Association, 
Pacolet,  S.  C. ; Mr.  Marvin  Heiss,  director  of 
community  programs  in  the  Revolution  Mills, 
Greensboro. 

Wednesday,  July  14. — Topic:  Mental  and 
Social  Hygiene. 

Speakers — Dr.  Cliloe  Owing,  of  the  Ameri- 
can Social  Hygiene  Association  of  New  York  ; 
Mrs.  R.  II.  Wettach.  of  Chapel  Hill,  graduate 
of  the  N.  Y.  School  of  Social  Work ; Dr.  Harry 
W.  Crane  of  the  University  Faculty,  and  head 
of  the  Bureau  of  Mental  Health  and  Hygiene 
of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public 
Welfare. 

Thursday,  July  15. — Topic:  Child  Welfare 

Speaker — Dr.  Edwin  D.  Solenberger,  Gen- 
eral Secretary  of  the  Children’s  Aid  Society 
of  Philadelphia. 

At  8 p.  m.  annual  meeting  of  the  North 
Carolina  Association  <>f  Superintendents  of 
Public  Welfare. 

Friday,  July  15. — Topic:  Administration  and 
Organization. 

Speaker — Mr.  LeRoy  Bowman,  Columbia 
University  Faculty  and  Secretary  of  the  Na- 
tional Community  Center  Association. 

S p.  m. — Dinner  at  the  Carolina  Inn. 


THE  NATURAL  CRADLE 


“There  are  many  drawbacks  to  child  wel- 
fare work,”  states  the  annual  report  of  Mrs. 
W.  S.  Puett,  the  chairman  of  Child  Welfare 
of  the  State  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs. 
“One  of  which  is  inadequacy  of  appropria- 
tions for  Mothers’  Aid.  Since  the  family  is 
the  natural  cradle  for  the  development  of  the 
personality  and  character  of  the  child,  the 
appropriation  for  needy  mothers  should  he 
increased  instead  of  decreased,  thus  enabling 
more  mothers  to  keep  their  children  with 
them.” 


ORPHANAGE  NOTES 


Work  has  been  resumed  on  the  orphanage 
which  is  being  built  at  Lexington  by  the 
Junior  Order  of  United  American  Mechanics. 


The  Thompson  Orphanage  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  at  Charlotte  is  to  have  a 
new  $40,000  building,  which  will  serve  as  the 
centra]  administration  building. 


The  I.  O.  O.  F.  Orphanage  at  Goldsboro 
recently  requested  the  State  Board  of  Chari- 
ties and  Public  Welfare  to  investigate  a num- 
ber of  the  families  of  children  in  the  orphan- 
age, in  order  to  determine  whether  any  of 
the  families  had  become  financially  able  to 
support  the  children,  or  whether  any  of  the 
mothers  were  eligible  for  Mothers’  Aid.  These 
investigations  are  now  going  on,  and  the 
orphanage  hopes  that  by  making  various  ad- 
justments, that  they  may  have  room  for  some 
of  the  entirely  dependent  children  now  on  the 
waiting  list. 


At  the  annual  commencement  exercises 
held  at  the  Methodist  Orphanage  in  Raleigh, 
the  Vann  Building,  which  was  erected 
through  the  gift  of  Samuel  C.  Vann  and 
Beth  Herley  Vann,  was  formally  presented 
to  the  board  of  trustees  by  their  son.  A.  H. 
Vann,  of  Franklinton.  Mr.  Vann  and  his  wife 
had  long  been  generous  friends  of  the  institu- 
tion, and  besides  other  gifts,  a trust  fund 
had  been  established  through  which  graduates 
of  the  orphanage  are  able  to  borrow  money 
for  further  education. 


Sister  Mary  Clare,  superintendent  of  St. 
Anne’s  Orphanage  at  Belmont,  died  at  Mercy 
Hospital  in  Charlotte,  on  June  17.  She  was 
a native  of  Germany,  and  has  served  the 
orphanage  for  thirty  years.  St.  Anne’s  Or- 
phanage is  owned  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  connection  with  a school  for  girls. 


Information  Exchange , the  monthly  leaflet 
of  the  Child  Welfare  League  of  America, 
calls  attention  to  the  plan  used  at  the  Pres- 
byterian Orphans’  Home  at  Barium  Springs, 
N.  C..  by  which  the  children  old  enough  to 
he  assigned  tasks  outside  the  cottages  are 
paid  weekly  wages  in  aluminum  currency. 
In  turn  they  pay  for  board,  room  and  Cloth- 
ing. The  superintendent  feels  that  this  helps 
children  to  appreciate  money  values  and  to  he 
more  careful  of  clothing.  Usually  the  chil- 
dren have  some  money  left  over,  and  this  may 
be  exchanged  in  the  Savings  Department  for 
real  credit  on  their  savings  account. 


Mrs.  Kate  Burr  Johnson.  Commissioner  of 
Public  Welfare,  will  address  the  Conference 
at  Junaluska  in  July  on  “The  Delinquent 
Girl,” 
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HIGH  TRIBUTE  PAH)  PITT 

WELFARE  SUPERINTENDENT 

K.  T.  Futrell  Called  “Pitt  County’s  Most 
Valuable  Man.”  11  is  Work  for  Five 
Years  Given  Praise 


From  a lengthy  and  Interesting  feature 
story  which  recently  appeared  in  the  Ra- 
leigh News  and  Observer,  by  Lucy  Cherry 
Crisp,  the  following  complimentary  passages 
are  taken,  describing  the  splendid  work 
which  K.  T.  Futrell,  superintendent  of  public 
welfare  in  Pitt,  has  been  doing  for  the  past 
five  years.  The  article  states  in  part: 

“When  a young  man  comes  into  a com- 
munity of  some  forty-six  thousand  or  more 
people — among  whom  are  influential  citizens 
who  seriously  oppose  his  coming — tackles  a 
job  which  affects  in  a very  personal  way  the 
lives  of  many  of  those  people;  secures  and 
uses  public  funds  in  the  carrying  on  of  the 
job  : and  finds  himself,  at  the  end  of  five  short 
years,  acclaimed  by  many  even  among  the 
original  opposition  as  the  most  valuable  man 
in  the  community,  a thing  has  been  accom- 
plished that  is  extraordinary  enough  to  re- 
quire some  particular  explanation. 

“A  certain  man  named  K.  T.  Futrell  ought 
to  be  able  to  throw  some  light  on  the  subject, 
for  he  has  done  this  thing  himself,  but  he 
is  too  busy  carrying  on  his  job  to  stop  for 
many  explanations — a fact  which  probably 
constitutes  an  explanation  in  itself.’’ 

With  the  superintendent  of  welfare,  Miss 
Crisp  paid  visits  to  several  cases.  Several 
other  features  of  the  work  of  a welfare 
officer  were  made  evident,  including  child 
welfare,  school  attendance,  juvenile  court, 
mothers’  aid,  crippled  children  and  child- 
placing. 

“This  Mothers'  Aid  seems  to  me  one  of  the 
biggest  and  best  pieces  of  work  we  can  possi- 
bly do,”  Mr.  Futrell  told  her.  “We  don’t 
consider  it  charity ; that  isn’t  what  it  is  at 
all.  We  simply  feel  that  the  mothers  who 
receive  this  help  are  just  in  partnership  with 
the  State  and  county  in  bringing  up  intelli- 
gent, well-trained  children;  and  they  really 
are.  And  when  we  can  get  folks  to  realize 
just  what  good  dividends  money  invested  in 
this  work  will  pay,  we  won’t  have  any  more 
trouble  about  getting  appropriations  from  the 
State  and  counties.  You  see,  the  require- 
ments for  a woman  to  be  eligible  for  this 
help  are  so  strict  that  the  county  and  State 
can  feel  sure  their  money  is  not  being  wasted 
or  misused.  We  make  a mighty  careful  in- 
vestigation of  every  application  that  comes 
in,  and  unless  we  are  absolutely  sure  the 
woman  is  mentally,  morally,  and  physically 
fit  to  bring  up  her  children  in  the  right  way, 
her  application  is  refused.” 


“WITHIN  THE  WHEELS” 


“There  is  a.  strange  vision  of  the 
prophet,  Ezekiel  which  is  a wonderful 
symbol  ol’  twentieth  century  social  work. 
Tt  is  the  vision  of  the  four  living  crea- 
tures whose  forms  symbolized  different 
kinds  of  life,  and  whose  appearance  was 
as  a flaming  fire,  a burning  lamp. 
Wherever  the  living  creatures  went  they 
ran  very  straight  and  fast,  and  their 
going  was  like  lightning.  By  each  liv- 
ing creature  was  a wheel  and  a wheel 
within  the  wheel.  And  wherever  the 
living  creature  went  the  wheels  went, 
and  when  the  living  creatures  were 
lifted  up  above  the  earth  the  wheels 
were  lifted  up,  ‘for  the  spirit  of  the 
living  creature  was  in  the  wheels.’ 

“Wherever  we  go  we  shall  have  to 
have  our  wheels,  and  they  will  doubtless 
grow  more  intricate,  wheels  within 
wheels.  BUT  THE  HOPE  OF  SOCIAL 
ORGANIZATION,  INDEED  THE  HOPE 
OF  HUMANITY  ITSELF  IN  THIS  DAY 
OF  ORGANIZATION,  DEPENDS  UPON 
HOW  FULLY  THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE 
LIVING  CREATURE  IS  WITHIN  THE 
WHEELS.” — Gertrude  Vaile,  President, 
in  her  address  to  the  National  Confer- 
ence of  Social  Work,  May,  1926. 


TWO  DISTINGUISHED  VISITORS 


Miss  Belle  M.  Power,  deputy  chief  inspec- 
tor of  the  Trade  Boards  of  the  British  Min- 
istry of  Labor,  recently  spent  some  time  in 
North  Carolina.  Miss  Power  holds  a fellow- 
ship under  the  Laura  Spelman-Roekefeller 
Memorial  Fund  and  is  travelling  throughout 
the  United  States  gathering  material  which 
will  help  her  in  her  work  in  England.  She 
has  charge  of  about  sixty  inspectors,  who  are 
responsible  for  enforcing  the  proper  wage 
scales,  which  are  agreed  upon  by  joint  com- 
mittees representing  employers  and  employees 
in  various  industries  in  England.  While  in 
North  Carolina,  Miss  Power  spent  some  time 
in  conference  with  Mrs.  Kate  Burr  Johnson. 

In  the  course  of  her  special  study  of  juve- 
nile delinquency  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
institution,  Dr.  Carrie  Weaver  Smith,  of  the 
Children’s  Bureau  of  the  Federal  Department 
of  Labor  conferred  with  the  Commissioner  of 
Public  Welfare,  and  Mr.  Roy  E.  Brown  of 
the  Bureau  of  Institutions. 

Dr.  Smith  was  formerly  head  of  the  State 
Institution  for  Delinquent  Girls  at  Gaines- 
ville, Texas.  She  spoke  in  highly  compli- 
mentary terms  of  the  social  work  being  done 
in  North  Carolina,  she  visited  Samarcand 
Manor,  Jackson  Training  School  and  the 
State  Laboratory  of  Hygiene,  which  is  di- 
rected under  the  State  Board  of  Health  by 
Dr.  C.  A.  Shore.  Dr.  Smith  was  much  im- 
pressed by  the  thorough  manner  in  which  the 
Laboratory  handles  the  work  with  the  Was- 
serman  blood  tests. 


SIDELIGHTS 


At  the  last  regular  meeting  of  the  Forsyth 
County  Mothers’  Aid  Club,  made  up  of  the 
women  of  Forsyth  who  are  receiving  pensions 
from  the  Mothers’  Aid  Fund,  a special  feature 
was  added  by  the  presence  of  Miss  Myrtle 
Ziglar,  who  is  the  first  of  the  eighty  children 
in  the  club  to  graduate  from  High  School.  The 
club  celebrated  her  graduation  by  giving  her 
several  gifts. 


In  another  county  Dorothy  Dodson,  the 
oldest  daughter  of  one  of  the  mothers,  won 
first  place  in  the  county  during  the  annual 
music  contests,  and  thereby  was  given  a free 
trip  to  Raleigh.  In  the  State-wide  contest 
she  won  second  place. 


In  the  July  Public  Welfaee  Progress  the 
returns  from  the  questionnaire  distributed  at 
the  North  Carolina  Conference  for  Social 
Service,  by  the  Bureau  of  Mental  Health  and 
Hygiene  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and 
Public  Welfare  will  be  printed.  The  Bureau 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Harry  W.  Crane 
and  Miss  Margaret  Fitzgerald,  exhibited  a 
series  of  pictures  which  included  children  of 
varying  mentality.  In  order  to  emphasize  the 
necessity  of  having  accurate  tests  of  the 
mental  ability  of  dependent  children,  before 
attempting  to  place  them  either  in  homes  or 
in  institutions,  all  who  saw  the  pictures  vTere 
asked  to  select  the  “brightest”  and  the  “dull- 
est.” Dr.  Crane  predicts  that  few  answers 
will  be  accurate,  since  mental  defectives  are 
not  always  recognizable  by  appearance. 


A supplementary  appropriation  from  the 
State’s  emergency  fund  has  been  authorized 
by  Governor  McLean,  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  new  Negro  ward  at  the  State  Orthopedic 
Hospital  at  Gastonia,  at  the  request  of  sev- 
eral members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  and 
the  surgeon  in  charge. 


The  ward,  which  was  given  by  Mr.  B.  N. 
Duke  lias  a capacity  of  twenty  patients. 
Since  its  opening  in  February  there  has  not 
been  an  empty  bed  and  the  waiting  list  of 
eligible  cases  is  long. 


The  twenty-first  of  a series  of  clinics  for 
crippled  children,  held  under  the  joint  aus- 
pices of  the  Children’s  Bureau  of  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare  and 
the  State  Orthopedic  Hospital  was  held  at 
Clinton,  on  June  10.  Fifty-six  examinations 
were  made  by  Dr.  Oscar  L.  Miller,  chief 
surgeon  of  the  hospital,  and  Miss  Emeth 
Tuttle  of  Children’s  Bureau  directed  the  mak- 
ing of  case  histories,  and  applications  for 
admittance  to  the  hospital. 
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QUOTAS  FOR  mothers’  SOME  SUGGESTIONS  IN  REGARD 
AID  WORK  ANNOUNCED  TO  STATE’S  MENTAL  DEFECTIVES 


Seventy-Four  Counties  Share  in  Fund 
Which  Helps  Needy  Mothers  to 
Care  for  Their  Children 


Quotas  totalling  $34,118.27  have  been  ap- 
portioned among  the  seventy-four  counties 
which  have  signed  contracts  for  Mothers’  Aid 
work.  The  money  was  distributed  on  a per 
capita  basis,  and  no  effort  was  made  to 
increase  the  number  of  counties  participating 
as  the  quotas  are  small,  and  there  has  been 
only  a small  increase  in  the  total  for  this 
coming  year,  over  that  of  the  past. 

The  total  is  slightly  larger  than  last  year, 
because  the  five  per  cent  deduction,  which 
was  taken  from  all  State  appropriations,  was 
not  made  this  year.  A few  of  the  counties 
who  signed  contracts  with  the  State  failed  to 
use  all  of  their  funds,  and  this  money  under 
the  amendment  to  the  Mothers’  Aid  law, 
comes  back  into  the  fund  for  redistribution. 


The  quotas  are  as  follows : 

Alamance  

Alleghany  

Anson  

Ashe 

Avery  

Beaufort  

Bertie  

Bladen  

Brunswick  

Buncombe  

Cabarrus  

Caswell 

Catawba  

Chatham  

Cherokee  

Chowan 

Craven  

Clay 

Cleveland  

Columbus  

Cumberland  

Dare  

Davidson  

Davie  

Duplin 

Durham  

Edgecombe 

Forsyth 

Franklin 

Gaston  

(Continued  on  page  3) 


$508.00 

115.00 

440.00 

326.00 

160.00 

482.00 

372.00 

307.00 

231.00 
1,000.00 

524.00 

244.00 

526.00 

370.00 

236.00 

165.00 

451.00 
78.27 

532.00 

468.00 

545.00 

100.00 

547.00 

211.00 

469.00 

656.00 

590.00 
1,201.00 

414.00 

796.00 


MODERN  STOCKADE  TO 

REPLACE  IRON  CAGE 


Rockingham  County  Officials  Erect  Perma- 
nent Prison  Camp  to  House 
County  Prisoners 

In  place  of  an  iron  cage,  built  for  eighteen 
men  and  occupied  by  forty-nine  prisoners 
of  the  Rockingham  County  prison  camp,  not 
many  weeks  ago,  decent  and  sanitary  quar- 
ters have  now  been  provided  in  a new  stock- 
ade, which  fulfills  the  law  in  regard  to  the 
construction  of  convict  camps. 

L.  G.  Whitley,  penal  inspector  of  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare  and 
the  State  Board  of  Health,  first  visited  the 
camp  in  October,  1925,  shortly  after  his 
appointment  in  July.  He  found  that  the 
camp  was  being  run  contrary  to  the  legal 
requirements  for  prison  camps.  Crowded 
quarters,  which  necessitated  keeping  forty- 
nine  men  in  one  cage,  formed  the  most 
aggravated  condition. 

The  county  commissioners  were  consider- 
ing the  building  of  a new  and  modern  camp 
and  Mr.  Whitley  was  asked  to  help  with  the 
plans  in  order  to  make  sure  that  no  legal 
requirements  were  overlooked.  Most  of  the 
building  was  done  by  the  prisoners  them- 
selves, and  they  are  now  housed  in  quarters 
which  provide  every  safeguard  for  their 
health  and  well-being. 


PAMLICO  COUNTY  WILL 

HAVE  SUPERINTENDENT 


At  a meeting  held  Tuesday,  July  8,  the  com- 
missioners of  Pamlico  County  voted  unani- 
mously to  employ  a trained  social  worker  as 
county  superintendent  of  public  welfare,  ac- 
cording to  Miss  Mary  F.  Camp,  head  of  the 
Bureau  of  County  Organization  of  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare,  who 
attended  the  meeting  at  the  invitation  of  the 
commissioners. 

As  soon  as  the  worker  can  be  secured, 
there  will  be  fifty-seven  counties  in  the  State 
which  have  a full  or  part-time  superintendent 
of  welfare.  In  other  counties  the  county 
superintendent  of  schools,  by  virtue  of  his 
office,  assumes  the  position. 


Dr.  Dixon  Advocates  Segregation  and 
Sterilization  of  Mental  Defectives 
and  Strict  Enforcement  of 
Marriage  Laws 

By  W.  H.  Dixon,  M.D.,  Superintendent 

Casioell  Training  School,  Kinston,  N.  C. 

I have  recently  mailed  a letter  to  the 
Welfare  Workers  of  Nortn  Carolina  request- 
ing them  to  find  out  the  number  of  mental 
defectives  in  the  various  schools  of  each 
county  in  the  State.  I suggested  that  they 
make  inquiries  of  the  principals  and  teach- 
ers of  the  private  and  public  schools  for  this 
information.  My  object  is  to  know  the 
number  so  that  we  may  shape  our  work  at 
Caswell  Training  School  to  accommodate 
the  largest  number  possible. 

In  regard  to  the  classification,  my  opinion 
is,  that  they  should  be  segregated  into  types 
as  follows:  moron,  high-grade  imbecile,  low- 
grade  imbecile  and  idiot.  If  this  could  be 
done,  we  could  better  train  them  according 
to  their  mental  status  much  better  than  as 
a mass.  We  are  supposed  here  to  take  the 
trainable  types.  As  every  one  knows,  the 
idiot  is  not  capable  of  any  training.  Just 
here  I wish  to  state  that  we  have  in  round 
numbers  one  hundred  idiots  at  our  institu- 
tion that  are  untrainable  for  anything  who 
could  and  should  be  taken  care  of  by  their 
individual  county  institutions.  By  this  ar- 
rangement, we  could  fill  their  places  with 
the  trainable  types,  or  this  class  of  inmates 
should  be  colonized  at  our  institution,  so 
that  they  may  be  separate  and  apart  from 
the  other  inmates.  This  could  be  done  by 
having  two  dormitories  added  to  the  institu- 
tion; one  for  the  female  idiot  and  the  other 
for  the  male  idiot.  The  overhead  expenses 
would  not  be  increased.  The  only  additional 
cost  would  be  the  erection  of  two  buildings. 
The  advantage  in  this  arrangement  would 
be  better  discipline  among  the  mid-grade 
imbecile  and  moron.  It  also  would  remove 
the  menace  of  them  having  to  be  thrown 
with  the  idiot.  The  above  types  feel  more 
or  less  the  menace  of  having  to  associate 
with  the  idiotic  type.  In  my  opinion,  the 
low-grade  and  mid-grade  imbecile  should 
(Continued  on  page  2) 
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WHAT  WOULD  YOU  SUGGEST? 


In  a morning’s  mail  of  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  and  Public  Welfare  there  came  two 
letters  telling  of  two  feeble-minded  women 
who  presented  puzzling  problems  to  the  social 
workers  who  were  confronted  by  them.  They 
form  only  a small  part  of  the  difficulties  in 
handling  those  who  are  mentally  deficient  in 
the  State. 

“I  wonder  if  you  could  tell  me  what  to  do 
with  the  following  case?”  runs  a letter  from 
one  of  the  workers.  “A  practically  half- 
witted woman,  deserted  by  her  parents  in 
her  childhood,  raised  by  neighbors,  devel- 
oped into  a very  crude  young  woman,  animal- 
like in  appearance.  She  was  sent  off  to  a 
small  boarding  school  and  got  considerable 
improvement.  As  soon  as  she  came  hack 
she  ran  away  and  worked  in  the  old  sol- 
dier’s home  at  Johnson  City,  and  there  mar- 
ried a man  apparently  far  better  than  her- 
self. Her  first  child  was  horn  about  a year 
after  this  marriage,  and  she  seemed  decid- 
edly improved  on  her  visits  home.  The 
soldier  finally  deserted  her  and  she  came 
back,  dragging  the  unpromising  looking 
child  and  immediately  gave  birth  to  another. 
This  was  about  two  years  ago,  maybe  more. 
She  has  lived  first  one  place  and  then  an- 
other, making  her  living  mostly  by  washing. 
She  is  pregnant  again,  and  so  proves  herself 
utterly  incompetent  to  raise  those  children. 
Can  she  he  sent  to  Samarcand  and  the  chil- 
dren put  in  an  institution?  If  so,  how  can 
we  go  about  it,  and  how  quickly  can  it  be 
done?” 

An  interested,  yet  unofficial,  social  worker 
in  an  eastern  county  writes  in  the  same  mail 
to  ask  advice  on  a similar  problem: 

“A  feeble-minded  woman  with  five  chil- 
dren, the  oldest  of  which  is  now  an  inmate 
of  Caswell  Training  School,  has  now  a baby 
about  three  months  old.  The  woman  seems 
to  have  lost  all  the  sense  she  ever  had,  and 


from  all  I hear,  must  be  raving  crazy,  so 
the  county  health  officer  is  trying  to  get  her 
into  the  insane  asylum.  He  asked  me  to 
write  and  see  if  you  could  suggest  anything 
that  can  be  done  with  the  baby.  The  other 
children  have  been  given  away,  ‘here  and 
yonder.’  Several  years  ago  the  woman  was 
an  inmate  of  the  county  home  and  married 
another  inmate,  also  feeble-minded;  hence, 
these  four  propositions  scattered  over  the 
county.” 

Just  two  letters  out  of  one  day’s  mail. 
What  would  you  suggest  as  a solution? 


“A  FRIEND  AT  COURT” 


A feature  story  in  the  Raleiyh  Times,  by 
Miss  Susan  Iden,  gives  well-deserved  credit 
to  the  work  of  Mrs.  Anna  B.  Lewis,  police- 
woman of  Raleigh,  and  part-time  probation 
officer  with  the  Wake  County  Welfare  Depart- 
ment. Mrs.  Lewis  was  for  several  years 
county  superintendent  of  public  welfare  in 
Pasquotank  County. 

“If  you  have  been  looking  for  a large, 
mannish  woman,  in  uniform,  brandishing  a 
pistol,  you  have  failed  to  find  her  on  the 
streets  of  Raleigh,”  writes  Miss  Iden. 

“If  you  have  been  a spectator  at  police 
court,  when  some  young  woman,  lately  fallen 
into  trouble,  has  been  before  the  judge,  you 
would  have  seen  a little  woman  with  friendly, 
sympathetic,  encouraging  smile,  at  the  wom- 
an’s side,  ready  to  lend  a helping  hand.  You 
might  later  have  found  her  talking  with  the 
woman  in  her  cell  in  the  jail,  trying  to  get 
at  the  bottom  of  the  trouble,  working  out  the 
problem  for  the  best  interest  of  the  woman 
and  the  community.  Wherever  possible,  the 
cases  are  kept  out  of  court  altogether,  and 
the  policewoman,  getting  into  the  homes  of 
the  offenders,  is  able  to  do  a bit  of  construc- 
tive social  welfare  work. 

“It  is  this  preventive  side  of  the  work  that 
makes  its  appeal  to  Mrs.  Lewis.  While  she 
is  technically  a ‘policewoman,’  she  is  more 
truly  the  ‘girl’s  friend  at  court.’  ” 


THE  COUNTY  HOME  AGAIN 


The  Wake  County  commissioners  have  ap- 
pointed a committee  to  find  the  answer  to 
the  question,  “Why  does  Wake  County  have 
so  many  indigent  persons  in  the  county  home, 
and  other  people  who  are  alleged  to  be  in 
destitute  circumstances,  than  other  counties 
in  the  State?” 

The  question  was  asked  at  the  June  meet- 
ing and  no  one  could  answer  it.  The  board 
appointed  Mrs.  T.  W.  Bickett,  county  super- 
intendent of  public  welfare;  Dr.  A.  C.  Bulla, 
county  health  officer,  and  Dr.  Charles  B. 
Wilkerson,  county  physician,  to  look  into 
the  matter. 


SUGGESTIONS  IN  REGARD 

TO  MENTAL  DEFECTIVES 

(Continued  from  page  1) 
have  instructors  or  caretakers  for  that  par- 
ticular type.  We  could  better  train,  we  could 
maintain  better  discipline,  and  we  could 
make  them  more  useful  in  the  various  in- 
dustries teachable  to  their  types. 

There  is  another  class,  in  my  opinion, 
that  should  be  given  some  consideration, 
that  is,  the  criminalistic  type.  They  should 
be  separated  from  the  non-criminalistic  or 
quiet  inmates  that  we  have,  because  of  the 
fact  that  one  with  a criminal  tendency  will 
contaminate  others  and  add  to  their  num- 
ber, especially  if  they  are  of  the  leader  type. 
This  condition  exists  both  in  the  male  and 
female  wards. 

Another  phase  is  that  of  prevention.  First 
of  these  is  strict  State  marriage  laws.  When 
certificates  are  issued  by  the  examining  phy- 
sician, let  it  be  a real  examination  in  the 
strictest  sense  of  the  word,  both  mentally 
and  physically.  Since  I have  been  superin- 
tendent of  Caswell  Training  School,  I re- 
member distinctly  we  had  one  girl  that  ran 
away,  has  since  then  been  married  and  of 
course  she  went  before  some  physician  to 
get  a marriage  certificate.  She  easily  ac- 
quired this,  and  readily  informed  me  that 
she  was  married.  It  is  a fact  that  if  physi- 
cians were  more  careful  in  giving  certificates 
for  marriage,  as  required  by  law,  this  would 
in  a large  measure  prohibit  the  increase  of 
the  mental  defectives. 

Second:  The  proper  enforcement  of  the 

sterilization  law  is  another  means  of  pre- 
venting the  increase  of  mental  defectives. 
I realize  this  is  a debatable  point  and  has 
given  adequate  grounds  for  discussion  for 
and  against  such  a law.  For  a law  of  this 
kind  to  be  enforced  in  the  State  of  North 
Carolina,  it  must  first  have  public  sentiment 
crystalized  to  the  point  that  it  could  be 
properly  enforced. 

Third:  If  the  public  schools  of  North 

Carolina  could  secure  specially  trained 
teachers  for  the  mental  defectives,  the  type 
that  has  an  intelligence  quotient  from  60 
up  to  the  border  line,  which  is  around  70, 
then  this,  in  a large  measure,  would  relieve 
the  congestion  at  our  institution.  It  is  true 
that  we  have  between  75  and  100  inmates 
here  that  with  proper  trained  teachers  in 
the  graded  schools  of  the  State,  could  be 
taken  care  of  almost  as  well  as  they  are 
here.  The  only  objection  to  this  is,  the 
matter  of  segregation  when  they  reach  the 
state  of  adolescence.  For  this  type  seek  to 
enter  the  state  of  matrimony  just  as  nor- 
mals do.  The  only  solution  to  this  particu- 
lar problem  would  be  to  sterilize  these  and 
they  would  become  useful  citizens. 

There  are  quite  a number  of  interesting 
facts  connected  with  this  problem.  I am 
reciting  these  few  so  that  the  public  may 
have  some  idea  of  just  how  the  mental 
defectives  are  affecting  the  people  of  our 
good  State. 
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BOOK  NOTES 


I A Mind  That  Found  Itself,  Beers. 

The  Psychology  of  Insanity,  Hart. 

Social  Control  of  the  Feeble-minded, 
Davies. 

The  Psychology  of  Subnormal  Children,, 
Hollingworth. 

Principles  of  Mental  Hygiene,  White. 
Mechanisms  of  Character  Formation, 
White. 

These  books  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Library  Commission  of  North  Carolina,  at 
Raleigh,  Mrs.  Lillian  B.  Griggs,  secretary. 
The  commission  lends  books  on  many  sub- 
jects, the  only  expense  to  the  borrower  being 
the  payment  of  postage. 


NEW  QUOTAS  FOR  MOTHERS’ 

AID  WORK  ANNOUNCED 


(Continued  from  page  1) 

Graham  

Granville  

Greene 

Guilford  

Halifax 

Harnett 

Haywood  

Hertford 

Iredell  

Johnston  

Lenoir  

Lee  

Lincoln  

Macon  

Madison  

McDowell  

Mecklenburg  .’ 

Moore  


75.00 

417.00 

252.00 

1.232.00 

680.00 

440.00 

365.00 

440.00 

590.00 

761.00 

459.00 

208.00 

277.00 

200.00 

312.00 

260.00 

1.254.00 
332.00 


Nash  

New  Hanover 
Northampton  . 

Orange  

Pasquotank  ... 

Pender  

Person  

Pitt  

Polk 

Randolph  

Richmond 

Robeson  

Rockingham  . 

Rowan 

Rutherford  ... 

Scotland  

Stanly  

Surry  

Union  

Vance  

Wake 

Warren 

Watauga 

Wayne  

Wilkes  

Wilson  

Total 


638.00 

631.00 

360.00 

275.00 

274.00 

229.00 

294.00 

708.00 

137.00 

479.00 

397.00 

849.00 

686.00 

684.00 

488.00 

242.00 

426.00 

504.00 

560.00 

354.00 
. 1,168.00 

335.00 

209.00 

678.00 

507.00 

572.00 
.$34,118.27 


DID  YOU  GUESS  RIGHT? 


Bureau  of  Mental  Health  and  Hygiene  Explains  Results  of  the  Contest  at 
the  Social  Service  Conference — Only  One-Sixth  of  Guesses  Correct 


One  of  the  exhibits  which  the  Bureau  of 
Mental  Health  and  Hygiene  put  on  at  the 
North  Carolina  Social  Service  Conference  in 
Greensboro  in  March  was  in  the  form  of  a 
contest.  The  pictures  of  five  children,  all 
from  one  institution,  were  shown  on  a large 
cardboard.  The  mental  ability  of  these  chil- 
dren varied  greatly,  as  shown  by  intelligence 
tests  which  had  been  given  them  by  Dr. 
Harry  W.  Crane.  Two  of  the  girls  were  of 
normal  general  intelligence ; the  other  three 
were  definitely  feeble-minded.  The  purpose 
of  the  exhibit  was  to  try  to  correct  an  idea 
that  is  still  somewhat  prevalent — that  it  is 
possible  to  “pick  out”  a feeble-minded  child 
by  looking  at  him.  This  is  possible  among 
the  lower  grades,  but  even  a person  who  has 
been  trained  in  psychological  work  and  in  the 
giving  of  mental  tests  would  not  dare  trust 
his  own  “judgment”  in  every  case  in  regard 
to  the  higher  group  of  mental  defectives. 
For  this  reason  the  “intelligence  test”  came 
into  existence  and  is  recommended  to  be 
given  by  those  trained  in  psychology  and  in 
mental  testing,  to  aid  social  workers,  teach- 
ers, and  others  in  their  decisions  as  to  the 
care,  training,  etc.,  to  be  given  those  who 
come  under  their  jurisdiction. 

You  will  notice  from  the  figures  given 
below  that  no  borderline  cases  (those  between 
normal  and  feeble-minded)  were  shown,  and 
yet  in  the  “guessing  contest,”  in  which  25 
people  were  interested  enough  to  turn  in 
their  “guesses,”  not  a single  person  was  able 
to  classify  all  of  the  children  correctly,  from 
brightest  to  dullest.  Nine  people  thought 
the  brightest  child  in  the  group  was  the 
dullest ; one  person  thought  the  dullest  child 
was  the  brightest.  One  man,  a social  worker 
who  had  learned  from  experience  that  you 
cannot  judge  in  this  way,  told  us  later  that 
he  made  his  judgments,  and  then  deliberately 
reversed  them,  that  is,  tlie  one  he  had  picked 
for  brightest  he  marked  dullest,  and  so  on. 
The  rather  interesting  point  is  that  his  slip, 
as  turned  in,  was  as  nearly  correct  as  any 
other  in  the  bunch  of  twenty-five. 

The  pictures  which  are  being  displayed  on 
the  next  page  will  show  you  just  how  these 
children  range  from  brightest  to  dullest.  If 
you  have  kept  your  duplicate  slip,  you  will  be 
be  able  to  check  up  your  results.  We  give 
below  (numbering  1 to  5 from  brightest  to 
dullest)  the  chronological  age,  mental  age, 
and  intelligence  quotient  of  these  girls : 


No.  Chr.  Age  Ment.  Age  Int.  Quot. 

1 (C)  — i — 11  yrs.  2 mos.  10  yrs.  11  mos.  98 

2 (B)  V yrs.  7 mos.  6 yrs.  10  mos.  90 

3 (E)  12  yrs.  4 mos.  8 yrs.  2 mos.  66 

4 (A)  13  yrs.  10  mos.  7 yrs.  8 mos.  55 

5 (D)  10  yrs.  6 mos.  4 yrs.  8 mos.  44 


In  the  table  below  the  exact  tabulations  of 
“guesses”  are  given.  Horizontally  are  placed 


the  letters  given  the  photographs  in  the  dis- 
play in  Greensboro  (and  listed  under  number 
above).  Vertically  are  given  the  figures  1 to 
5,  which  represent  the  guesses  made  from 
brightest  to  dullest.  Thus,  the  figure  4 oppo- 
site (A)  and  under  1 means  that  4 persons 
guessed  ( A ) to  be  brightest ; the  figure  5 
under  2 opposite  (A)  means  that  5 persons 
guessed  (A)  to  be  second  brightest,  and  so  on. 

Brightest  to  Dullest 
1 2 3 4 5 


A 4 5 4 *4  4 

B 14  *6  2 0 1 

C *3  14  6 9 

D 1 5 6 5 *6 

E 3 5 *5  6 2 


The  (*)  marks  the  correct  guesses.  Out 
of  111  possible  correct  guesses  (not  all  of  the 
25  people  guessed  on  all  5),  there  was  a total 
of  20  correct  answers,  and  of  91  errors.  Do 
not  let  these  figures  discourage  you  if  you 
have  another  chance  at  a guessing  game.  You 
probably  did  just  as  well  as  the  other  24 
people;  and  we  appreciate  the  interest  you 
have  shown  in  being  willing  to  try.  How- 
ever, if  you  run  across  some  one  in  your  work 
of  whose  mentality  you  are  doubtful,  and  you 
wish  to  know  definitely  about  the  matter  for 
your  guidance  in  helping  them,  don’t  “guess” 
about  it,  but  have  a mental  examination  made 
by  some  one  who  has  had  training  in  mental 
testing. 

If  you  are  thinking  of  adopting  a child,  of 
course  you  wish  to  select  one  with  superior 
character  traits  and  with  superior  intelli- 
gence. Do  not  trust  to  what  the  child  “looks 
like”  to  you,  or  even  to  what  the  head  of 
some  institution  may  tell  you  about  the  child. 
Have  a mental  examination  made  by  some 
one  competent  to  do  this  work. 

If  you  are  at  the  head  of  an  institution  for 
receiving  and  placing  children,  follow  the 
example  of  some  of  our  progressive  leaders  in 
your  line  of  work,  have  every  child  examined 
before  you  place  it,  and,  if  possible,  before 
you  receive  it  into  your  institution.  It  will 
help  you  solve  many  of  your  problems. 

H-  W.  C.  and  M.  F. 


A QUARTER  OF  A CENTURY 


The  vice-chairman  of  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  and  Public  Welfare,  Mr.  A.  W. 
McAlister  of  Greensboro,  has  been  asked  by 
the  Greensboro  Daily  News  to  contribute  an 
article  on  the  progress  which  has  been  made 
in  public  welfare  work  in  North  Carolina  in 
the  last  twenty-five  years.  The  article  will 
appear  in  a special  edition  of  the  paper,  in 
August,  which  will  cover  the  progress  of  the 
State  in  various  phases  in  the  last  quarter 
of  a century. 
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Which  One  Would  You  Choose  for  the  Brightest  ? 

After  You  Test  Your  Answer  You  May  Be  Convinced  That  You  Cannot  Pick  Out  a Feeble-minded  Child  by  Looking 
at  Her.  The  Only  Sure  Way  Is  to  Have  that  Problem  Child  Examined,  Advises  the  Bureau 

of  Mental  Health  and  Hygiene 


(E)  This  girl  is  twelve  years  and  four 
months  of  age.  What  do  you  think  her 
mental  age  is? 


(C)  This  girl  is  eleven  years  and  two 
months  of  age.  Do  you  think  she  is  bright 
or  dull? 


TRY  YOUR  HAND  AT  THIS 


The  Bureau  of  Mental  Health  and 
Hygiene  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities 
and  Public  Welfare  arranged  this  exhibit 
in  order  to  emphasize  the  necessity  of 
giving  thorough  mental  examinations  by 
a trained  person  in  order  to  be  certain 
about  the  mental  ability  of  children, 
especially  if  they  are  to  be  adopted  or 
put  in  an  institution. 

The  mental  ability  of  these  children 
ranges  from  an  intelligence  quotient  of 
98  to  one  of  44.  See  if  you  can  pick  out 
the  brightest  of  the  five;  also  the  dullest. 
Then  turn  to  the  table  in  the  article  on 
page  three  and  see  how  nearly  correct 
your  guesses  are. 


(A)  Is  this  the  brightest  or  the  dullest? 
Try  and  see  how  correct  your  guess  is. 


APPEARANCES 


Two  of  these  children  are  of  general 
normal  intelligence.  The  other  three 
are  definitely  feeble-minded.  Yet  one- 
third  of  those  who  guessed  about  this 
exhibit  chose  the  dullest  for  the  bright- 
est. You  can’t  pick  out  a feeble-minded 
child  by  looking  at  her. 


(B)  Would  you  like  to  adopt  this  child? 
Guess  her  mental  age. 


(D)  Perhaps  you  think  this  child  is  of 
average  intelligence.  Guess  her  mental  age. 


Don’t  guess  about  the  mentality  of  that  problem  case.  Have  a mental  examination  made.  A bright  expression 

does  not  necessarily  indicate  a mind  of  normal  intelligence. 
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TWO  MORE  JUDGES  DECLARE 

THAT  FLOGGING  MUST  STOP 


SUPERINTENDENTS  HAVE 

THEIR  ANNUAL  ELECTIONS 


K.  T.  Futrell  Succeeds  M.  M.  Grey  as 
President  of  the  State 
Association 


K.  T.  Futrell,  superintendent  of  welfare  in 
Pitt  County,  was  elected  president  of  the 
North  Carolina  Association  of  Superintend- 
ents of  Public  Welfare,  at  the  semi-annual 
meeting  held  in  Chapel  Hill  on  July  15,  dur- 
ing the  Seventh  Annual  Public  Welfare  In- 
stitute. Mr.  Futrell  succeeds  M.  M.  Grey,  of 
Mecklenburg.  J.  H.  Brown,  of  Cabarrus,  was 
elected  vice-president  to  succeed  J.  E.  Jack- 
son  of  Oxford.  Miss  Mary  Robinson,  of 
Anson,  was  reelected  secretary-treasurer. 

The  association  went  on  record  for  the 
division  of  the  State  into  districts,  following 
the  system  used  by  the  North  Carolina  Edu- 
cation Association,  in  order  to  coordinate  and 
make  more  effective  the  work  in  each  section, 
in  the  interim  of  general  meetings. 

The  districts  and  officers  are  as  follows : 
South  Piedmont,  chairman,  M.  M.  Grey,  and 
secretary,  Mrs.  Stella  J.  Price,  Catawba ; 
Southeastern,  chairman,  W.  P.  McGlaughon, 
New  Hanover,  and  secretary,  J.  A.  Martin, 
Cumberland ; Northeastern,  chairman,  T.  T. 
Barnes,  Wilson,  and  secretary,  Mrs.  J.  D. 
Whitford,  Craven ; North  Central,  chairman, 
Mrs.  W.  B.  Waddill,  Vance,  and  secretary. 
Mr.  E.  C.  Perry,  Franklin ; Northwestern, 
chairman,  A.  W.  Cline,  Forsyth,  and  secre- 
tary, Mrs.  Queen  Bess  Kennen,  Davie ; West- 
ern, chairman,  A.  W.  Rymer,  Buncombe,  and 
secretary,  Miss  Mary  M.  Greenlee,  McDowell. 

The  executive  committee  consists  of  the 
officers  and  Mrs.  Kate  Burr  Johnson,  Mrs. 
Anne  Ditto,  Nash,  and  J.  B.  Hall,  Halifax. 
Other  committees  are  as  follows : Legisla- 
tive— Mrs.  W.  B.  Waddill,  Vance ; J.  A.  Mar- 
tin, Cumberland,  and  R.  H.  Edwards,  Wayne. 
Publicity  Committee — A.  W.  Cline,  Forsyth ; 
Mrs.  Stella  Price,  Catawba,  and  Mrs.  Queen 
Bess  Kennen,  Davie.  Resolutions  Committee 
— George  Lawrence,  Orange  and  Chatham ; 
Mrs.  Sibyl  G.  Fields,  Edgecombe,  and  Mrs. 
T.  W.  Bickett,  Wake. 

The  association  pledged  hearty  cooperation 
to  the  new  officers,  gave  a vote  of  thanks  to 
the  out-going  officers  for  their  services,  and 
expressed  their  hearty  approval  of  the  Sev- 
enth Public  Welfare  Institute. 


SUIT  BEING  BROUGHT 

TO  CLOSE  HOSPITAL 


Suit  is  being  brought  in  Wake  County 
Superior  Court,  by  the  Attorney  General’s 
office  for  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and 
Public  Welfare,  against  Dr.  Robert  S.  Carroll, 
of  Asheville,  in  order  that  his  private  institu- 
tion, Highland  Hospital,  should  be  closed. 

This  action  followed  the  decision  of  the 
State  Board  of  Medical  Examiners,  who  re- 
cently revoked  the  license  of  Dr.  Carroll  to 
practice  medicine,  after  charges  of  gross  im- 
morality had  been  preferred  against  him. 
These  charges  were  prepared  by  the  Bureau 
of  Mental  Health  and  Hygiene,  headed  by 
Dr.  Harry  W.  Crane,  and  were  transmitted 
to  the  State  Board  of  Medical  Examiners  by 
the  Attorney-General,  acting  for  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare. 

The  suit  to  annul  the  license  is  being 
brought  under  the  provisions  of  Section  6219, 
Consolidated  Statutes,  which  not  only  requires 
“that  private  hospitals,  homes,  or  schools  for 
the  cure  and  treatment  of  insane  persons, 
idiots,  and  feeble-minded  persons  and  inebri- 
ates shall  be  licensed  by  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  and  Public  Welfare,”  but  also  states 
that  the  “State  Board  of  Charities  may  bring 
an  action  in  the  Superior  Court  of  Wake 
County  to  vacate  and  annul  any  license 
granted  by  the  Board,  when  it  shall  appear 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Board  that  the 
managers  of  any  private  hospital,  home  or 
school  have  been  guilty  of  gross  neglect, 
cruelty  or  immorality.” 


A.  B.  WILKINS  APPOINTED 

AS  BOYS’  COMMISSIONER 


The  city  of  High  Point,  which  has  for 
several  years  been  a leader  in  social  work, 
has  appointed  the  first  full-time  boys’  com- 
missioner to  be  employed  in  the  State. 

The  new  worker,  A.  B.  Wilkins,  a 
graduate  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina, 
will  take  up  his  work  immediately,  confining 
his  activities  to  the  boys  of  the  town,  and 
working  in  conjunction  with  Boy  Scout  lead- 
ers and  Y.  M.  C.  A.  officials.  Various  forms 
of  recreation  as  effective  means  for  combat- 
ting and  preventing  delinquency  will  be  used. 


Judge  Oglesby  and  Judge  Stack 
Charge  Two  Grand  Juries  to  Indict 
Those  Guilty  of  Cruelty  to 
Prisoners 


Within  one  week  of  the  trial  of  the  Stanly 
County  chain-gang  supervisor,  two  Superior 
Court  judges  issued  charges  to  grand  juries 
to  indict  any  who  have  been  guilty  of  cruelty 
to  prisoners,  especially  flogging.  They  follow 
the  convictions  expressed  first  by  Judge 
Walter  Clark,  who  held  that  flogging  is 
illegal,  and  later  by  Judge  N.  A.  Sinclair  and 
Judge  Walter  Devin. 

“Whipping  convicts  is  an  insult  to  the  de- 
cent citizenship  of  North  Carolina,”  said 
Judge  J.  M.  Oglesby  of  Concord  in  his  charge 
to  the  grand  jury  of  Forsyth  County.  “I  do 
not  intend  to  send  any  man  to  any  chain-gang 
where  he  is  beaten  with  a lash  or  anything 
else,”  he  continued.  “The  time  has  passed 
in  North  Carolina  when  cruelty  to  convicts 
will  be  tolerated.  If  the  superintendent  or 
guard  can’t  get  service  out  of  his  men  without 
whipping  them,  then  he  is  incompetent  to  be 
in  charge  of  convicts.” 

The  Forsyth  grand  jury  reported  that  they 
had  no  indictment  to  make,  but  that  they  felt 
that  stricter  supervision  was  needed,  and  that 
the  greatest  care  should  be  exercised  in  the 
selection  of  men  to  serve  as  guards,  in  order 
to  prevent  any  mistreatment. 

Judge  A.  M.  Stack  of  Monroe  charged  the 
Buncombe  County  grand  jury  to  indict  any 
men  who  had  flogged  prisoners.  He  discussed 
the  legality  of  the  Buncombe  statutes  which 
provide  that  prisoners  can  be  whipped  when 
they  violate  rules  and  regulations  and  state 
that  witnesses  must  be  present. 

“These  statutes  are  a blot  on  the  name  of 
Buncombe  County,”  said  the  judge.  “Judges 
of  the  courts  since  1868  have  not  had  the 
power  to  say  that  any  man  should  be  beaten 
for  his  crimes.  I cannot  see  why  any  camp 
superintendent  should  be  endowed  with  the 
prerogative  of  flogging  helpless  men  who  have 
not  even  the  protection  of  a jury  or  lawyers.” 
The  Raleigh  Times  recites  the  amendments 
and  exceptions  to  the  law  which  was  passed 
some  years  ago,  forbidding  the  flogging  of 
prisoners,  and  comments  editorially. 

(Continued  on  page  4) 
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NOTICE  TO  EDITORS 

All  material  in  the  Public  Welfare 
Progress  is  released  to  the  press  upon 
receipt. 

CHANGE  THE  SYSTEM 

The  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public 
Welfare  is  charged  by  law  to  “investigate  and 
supervise  the  whole  system  of  the  ohaiitable 
and  penal  institutions  and  to  recommend  such 
changes  and  additional  provisions  as  it  may 
deem  needful  for  their  economical  and  effi- 
cient administration.” 

Working  under  such  authority,  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare  has 
been  ever  active  in  its  duty.  In  supervising 
the  county  prison  camps,  the  Board  has  not 
only  been  laying  plans  for  the  future,  hut  it 
has  always  worked  to  correct  unsatisfactory 
conditions,  and  to  foster  proper  treatment  of 
the  men  confined  in  the  camps. 

After  many  complaints  of  brutal  treatment 
of  prisoners  on  the  Stanly  chain-gang  had 
come  to  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and 
Public  Welfare,  several  inspections  were 
made  and  the  reports  were  turned  over  to  the 
Governor,  who  called  upon  the  Attorney-Gen- 
eral to  handle  the  matter.  The  judge  and 
solicitor  of  the  district  were  given  the  mate- 
rial, and  as  a result  of  their  study  of  the  case, 
the  grand  jury  of  the  Stanly  County  Superior 
Court  was  charged  to  investigate  the  com- 
plaints. On  November  27,  1925,  two  true  bills 
were  returned  against  the  supervisor  of  the 
county  prison  camp : one  charging  him  with 
the  murder  of  two  convicts,  and  a second  bill 
charging  him  with  assault  on  another  convict. 

After  many  delays,  a trial  was  begun  in 
July,  1926,  during  which  the  State  endeavored 
to  prove  that  the  supervisor  had  hastened  the 
death  of  the  two  convicts  by  cruel  and  un- 
warranted treatment.  Practically  all  the  evi- 
dence offered  by  the  State  in  relation  to  the 
specific  charge,  was  offered  by  ex-convicts. 
It  was  refuted  by  the  defense  through  state- 
ments offered  by  reputable  physicians  and 
others  who  testified  that  there  were  no  marks 
on  the  bodies  of  the  prisoners. 

The  defendant  was  given  a verdict  of  “Not 
guilty”  of  the  murder  of  the  two  men,  and 
the  case  was  dismissed. 

There  is  still  another  true  bill  against 
Cranford.  He  is  to  be  tried  again. 

However,  during  the  trial,  the  judge  ad- 


mitted any  testimony  tending  to  show  that 
Cranford  habitually  mistreated  his  prisoners. 
This  allowed  the  prosecution  to  introduce 
such  an  overwhelming  number  of  charges  of 
gross  injustices  and  evident  brutalities  that 
the  State  was  sickened  by  the  recital.  Day 
after  day  instances  of  severe  heatings  and 
other  forms  of  cruel  treatment  were  related, 
not  only  by  ex-convicts  and  ex-guards,  hut  by 
reputable  citizens  of  the  county. 

With  practically  no  exception,  the  press  of 
the  State,  reflecting  the  opinion  of  the  people 
of  the  State,  accepted  the  fact  that  it  is 
humanly  impossible  to  conceive  that  the  man 
had  not  been  guilty  of  inhuman  treatment, 
and  stated  that  the  State  would  no  longer 
tolerate  such  a condition. 

The  Stanly  County  prison  camp  had  been 
abandoned  in  November,  1925,  following  Cran- 
ford’s indictment. 

The  case  has  been  dismissed,  perhaps  tem- 
porarily, but  there  remains  another  case 
with  which  the  State  must  deal. 

Says  the  Baltimore  Sun,  “The  indictment 
of  North  Carolina  for  brutality  in  the  treat- 
ment of  convicts  still  hangs  like  a black  cloud 
not  only  over  North  Carolina,  but  over  other 
southern  states  in  which  such  irresponsible 
methods  and  systems  exist. 

“North  Carolina  is  materially  the  most 
progressive  of  southern  states.  While  it  is 
modernizing  and  making  itself  over  in  other 
ways,  may  it  have  the  courage  and  conscience 
to  free  itself  from  the  horrors  and  scandals 
inherent  in  the  convict-camp  system.” 

The  cure  is  to  abolish  the  county  prison 
camp.  State  control  of  prisoners  will  allow 
the  enforcement  of  uniform  standards  for 
guards,  and  regulations  safe-guarding  the 
health  and  well-being  of  those  which  the 
State  has  taken  into  custody,  not  only,  we 
claim,  in  order  to  protect  society,  but  to  effect 
in  some  measure  their  reform,  certainly  not 
to  give  them  double  doses  of  punishment. 

A system  which  gives  an  opportunity  for 
such  flagrant  cruelties  can  be  condoned  no 
longer.  Virginia  and  Maryland  have  long  ago 
abandoned  county  control  of  prisoners,  as 
allowing  too  wide  variation  in  the  treatment 
of  prisoners,  and  giving  too  many  opportuni- 
ties for  miscarriage  of  justice. 

Governor  Bickett  once  said,  “As  for  the 
county  chain-gang  system,  it  is  hopeless.  The 
only  thing  to  do  is  to  cut  off  its  head.” 

K.  B.  J. 


A GOOD  BEGINNING 

North  Carolina’s  newest  institution,  the 
Eastern  Carolina  Industrial  Training  School 
for  Boys,  which  was  provided  for  by  the 
General  Assembly  of  1923,  has  passed  success- 
fully through  a period  of  many  handicaps 
and  is  now  rapidly  approaching  the  time 
when  it  will  be  able  to  care  for  its  full 
capacity  of  about  thirty  boys. 

The  school,  which  is  located  several  miles 
north  of  Rocky  Mount,  is  headed  by  S.  E. 
Leonard,  formerly  superintendent  of  welfare 
in  Wilson  County,  and  more  recently  head  of 
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the  Bureau  of  County  Organization  of  the 
State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare. 
Mr.  Leonard,  the  boys,  and  the  trustees  all 
are  working  on  the  theory  that  they  who  help 
themselves  get  helped,  according  to  the  mass 
of  evidence  supplied  by  a feature  story  re- 
cently given  to  the  State  papers  by  H.  W. 
Kendall. 

Failure  to  find  a proper  water  supply  de- 
layed the  operation  of  the  institution  on  a 
normal  scale  for  some  time.  That  handicap 
has  now  been  removed,  and  since  January, 
more  than  a dozen  boys  have  been  committed 
to  the  school.  It  is  hoped  that  by  fall  regular 
studies  and  industrial  training  will  be  entered 
into.  Right  now  Mr.  Leonard  is  working  on 
the  project  plan,  and  is  giving  the  boys  train- 
ing in  farming,  carpentering,  cooking,  can- 
ning and  many  other  practical  activities, 
while  he  is  waiting  for  the  materialization 
of  the  more  complete  plans  for  the  school. 
The  boys  have  raised  most  of  the  vegetables 
and  fruits  used  at  the  institution  and  have 
also  canned  a large  amount  for  winter  con- 
sumption. 

The  board  of  trustees,  headed  by  R.  T. 
Fountain,  who  offered  the  bill  authorizing  the 
establishment  of  the  school,  and  Mr.  Leonard, 
the  energetic  head,  have  done  a splendid 
piece  of  work  in  overcoming  the  many  handi- 
caps with  which  the  path  of  the  school  has 
been  beset,  and  in  bringing  the  school  into 
such  a useful  and  auspicious  beginning. 

North  Carolina  has  again  demonstrated  its 
belief  in  the  power  of  constructive  and  pre- 
ventive means  in  coping  with  problems  of 
juvenile  delinquency. 
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NOVEL  PLAN  TO  BE  USED  IN 
STUDYING  SOCIAL  PROBLEMS 


Subjects  Discussed  at  Public  Welfare  Insti- 
tute to  Be  Studied  by  Means  of 
Extension  Course 


One  of  the  most  important  elements  in  the 
fostering  of  the  system  of  public  welfare 
work  has  been  the  growing  tendency  to  re- 
quire high  standards  from  those  who  would 
engage  in  social  work.  In  1925  the  North 
Carolina  Association  of  County  Superintend- 
ents of  Public  Welfare  urged  that  standards 
be  raised,  and  sought  some  specific  plan  by 
which  social  workers,  especially  county  super- 
intendents, might  obtain  further  training. 

A plan  was  submitted  to  the  association  at 
its  summer  meeting  in  Chapel  Hill,  by  which 
the  studies  begun  at  the  Public  Welfare  Insti- 
tute might  be  carried  throughout  the  year 
by  those  who  were  interested,  and  by  which 
college  credit  might  be  obtained. 

A book  had  been  prepared  by  Dr.  Howard 
W.  Odum,  head  of  the  School  of  Public  Wel- 
fare, for  study  in  social  work,  to  be  used  as 
one  of  the  University  Extension  Courses,  yet 
planned  especially  to  fill  the  needs  of  the 
county  superintendents  of  public  welfare  and 
other  active  social  workers. 

The  committee  appointed  by  the  association 
to  read  the  manuscript  and  report  on  the 
course  gave  its  unqualified  approval  to  the 
plan,  and  the  association  as  a whole  approved 
the  report  of  the  committee. 

The  outline  is  so  prepared  that  the  course 
may  be  used  only  as  a guide  to  voluntary 
reading,  or  it  may  be  fully  covered  in  order 
to  gain  credit  for  the  work.  It  covers  the 
work  of  a year.  The  studies  of  various  social 
problems,  which  were  begun  at  the  institute 
this  summer,  will  be  continued.  The  chapters 
cover  modern  social  trends,  a definition  of 
social  work,  industrial  problems,  social  and 
mental  hygiene,  child  welfare,  and  organiza- 
tion. A chapter  on  the  development  of  public 
welfare  work  in  the  State  is  included,  and 
also  one  on  “The  Growing  City  as  a Problem 
Study  in  Public  Welfare  and  Social  Work.” 

Complete  announcements  will  be  made  later. 
According  to  present  plans,  the  course  will  be 
ready  by  early  fall. 


DR.  KESLER’S  PLAN 


Because  of  the  constant  flow  of  applica- 
tions for  admission  to  the  orphanage,  Dr. 
M.  L.  Kesler,  head  of  the  Baptist  Orphanage 
at  Thomasville,  reported  to  his  board  of 
trustees  at  the  annual  commencement,  that 
he  works  constantly  to  make  the  most  thor- 
ough investigations  of  every  application,  in 
order  to  see  whether  there  is  not  some 
relative  who  might  take  care  of  the  child. 

For  several  years  he  has  worked  in  close 
cooperation  with  the  Children’s  Bureau  of 
the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public 
Welfare  in  making  the  investigations,  send- 
ing every  month  lists  of  the  applicants. 


Echoes  From  the  1926  Institute 


“Child  welfare  work  must  be  recognized  as 
‘Big  Business  for  the  future.’  ” — Dr.  Edwin 
Solenberger,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Children's 
Aid  Society. 

“The  public  welfare  worker  must  always 
measure  welfare  in  terms  of  all  of  life’s  needs 
— cultural  and  spiritual  as  well  as  physical 
and  financial,  and  he  must  measure  the  public 
in  terms  of  all  the  people.” — Dr,  Carl  C. 
Taylor,  President  of  the  N.  C.  Conference  for 
Social  Service. 

“The  constant  cry  for  fewer  laws  is  based 
on  sound  reason.  When  the  law  stoops  con- 
stantly to  details,  much  of  its  dignity  is  lost 
and  respect  for  law  decreases.” — Dr.  R.  E. 
Baber,  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  College,  Nashville, 
Tenn. 

“By  the  use  of  the  new  psychiatry,  which 
recognizes  that  the  mind  is  dynamic  rather 
than  static,  we  have  learned  that  we  must 
not  try  to  fit  the  individual  into  what  we 
think  he  should  be,  but  rather  that  we  must 
help  him  fit  himself  into  his  social  contacts.” 
— Mrs.  R.  H.  Wettach,  of  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

“To  be  a social  worker,  one  must  have 
grace,  grit  and  gumption.  I advise  you  to 
depend  on  the  Lord  for  the  grace,  grow  the 
grit  and  borrow  the  gumption.” — Mrs.  Queen 
Bess  Kennen,  Superintendent  of  Welfare  in 
Davie. 

“The  whole  movement  of  social  hygiene  is 
one  of  uniting  medicine  and  law  with  morals. 
We  are  dealing  with  problems  that  ar^  as  old 
as  the  hills,  and  we  should  not  be  discour- 
aged if  we  do  not  clear  them  up  right  away.” 
— Dr.  Chloe  Owings,  of  the  American  Social 
Hygiene  Association. 


NEW  SUPERINTENDENTS 

OF  WELFARE  APPOINTED 


Several  changes  which  have  taken  place  in 
the  ranks  of  the  county  superintendents  of 
public  welfare  are  announced  by  the  head  of 
the  bureau  of  county  organization,  Miss  Mary 
F.  Camp. 

Mrs.  C.  C.  Harmon,  formerly  Miss  Fay 
Davenport,  has  resigned  her  position  in  Gas- 
ton County,  and  her  successor  as  superintend- 
ent is  Mrs.  Gertrude  K.  Keller. 

Miss  Helen  Locke,  who  has  been  acting 
superintendent  of  public  welfare  in  Guilford 
County  in  the  absence  of  Mrs.  Sterne,  has 
resigned  in  order  to  accept  a position  in  New 
York  City.  Her  successor  has  not  yet  been 
appointed.  Mrs.  Blanche  Carr  Sterne,  super- 
intendent of  welfare  in  Guilford  County  for 
several  years,  has  been  undergoing  treatment 
at  a sanatorium,  and  her  health  is  much 
improved. 

Warren  County  has  recently  appointed  a 
part-time  superintendent  of  welfare,  Miss 
Lucy  Leach. 

Pamlico  County  expects  to  have  a super- 
intendent of  public  welfare  as  soon  as  a 
trained  worker  can  be  secured. 


SIDELIGHTS 


Eight  of  the  members  of  the  Forsyth  County 
Mothers’  Aid  Club,  made  up  of  the  women 
who  have  been  or  are  receiving  monthly 
allowances  from  the  Mothers’  Aid  Fund,  re- 
cently paid  a visit  to  the  offices  of  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare. 

They  had  come  to  Raleigh  to  attend  the 
meeting  of  Farm  Women,  and  immediately 
upon  their  arrival  they  came  to  call  on  Miss 
Emeth  Tuttle,  the  director  of  Mothers’  Aid, 
and  Mrs.  Kate  Burr  Johnson. 


Edgecombe  County  now  has  a cement  stock- 
ade for  the  county  prison  camp,  which  fills 
the  legal  requirements  for  the  treatment  of 
prisoners. 

The  structure,  which  is  located  three  miles 
from  Tarboro,  is  well  built,  and  is  equipped 
with  proper  lighting,  good  ventilation,  clean 
cots  and  mattresses,  and  proper  facilities  for 
sewage  disposal. 


Lieutenant  Lawrence  A.  Oxley,  head  of  the 
Bureau,  addressed  every  summer  school  for 
Negro  teachers  in  North  Carolina  during  the 
months  of  June  and  July,  presenting  the  State 
program  for  welfare  work  in  Negro  communi- 
ties to  more  than  3,000  teachers.  He  also 
spoke  before  the  Hampton  Institute  Summer 
School,  at  Hampton,  Virginia.  He  was  ac- 
companied by  E.  Franklin  Frazier,  director  of 
the  Atlanta  School  of  Social  Work,  who  pre- 
sented to  the  teachers  the  work  of  the  school, 
which  trains  Negro  social  workers. 


One  of  the  wards  in  the  Vance  County 
Hospital  was  put  to  a good  use  recently  by 
Mrs.  W.  B.  Waddill  and  the  county  health 
authorities,  when  it  cared  for  many  babies 
during  an  epidemic  of  colitis. 


The  most  delightful  feature  of  the  Seventh 
Public  Welfare  Institute  was  the  burlesque 
dinner  which  was  given  on  the  last  evening, 
serving  as  a splendid  opportunity  for  the 
group  to  indulge  in  a bit  of  healthy  humor. 

About  seventy-five  people  gathered  Friday 
night,  July  16,  in  the  ball-room  of  the  Caro- 
lina Inn  to  partake  of  a menu,  which  included 
such  dishes  as  “dead  beets,”  “jail  birds,” 
“maladjustment  salad,”  and  “moron  coffee.” 
Under  the  direction  of  Miss  Mary  F.  Camp, 
who  made  the  arrangements  for  the  institute, 
a mirth-provoking  program  of  entertainment 
was  provided.  Rev.  Ira  C.  Swanman,  super- 
intendent of  wmlfare  from  Polk  County,  pre- 
sided with  ease  and  cleverness.  A feature 
of  the  evening  was  the  “Report  of  the  Society 
for  the  Promotion  of  Feeble-mindedness,”  by 
George  H.  Lawrence,  superintendent  of  wel- 
fare in  Orange  and  Chatham,  who  claimed 
that  he  found  the  report  in  Dr.  Howard  W. 
Odum’s  office. 
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WIDE  PUBLICITY  GIVEN 

TO  DAVIE  WELFARE  WORK 


In  a special  Davie  County  supplement  to 
the  Winston-Salem  Journal,  an  article  on  wel- 
fare work  in  Davie,  written  by  Mrs.  Queen 
Bess  Kennen,  is  included. 

The  work  of  the  welfare  officer  has  been 
facilitated  greatly  by  the  Davie  County  Asso- 
ciated Charities,  which  is  a county  council 
of  social  agencies.  It  was  begun  in  January, 
192G,  and  is  a concrete  manifestation  of  the 
united  effort  for  social  betterment. 

“A  month  ago,”  the  article  concludes,  “when 
the  welfare  work  for  the  past  year  was  re- 
viewed by  the  county  authorities,  they  de- 
cided to  put  it  on  a whole-time  basis,  and 
they  made  a larger  allowance  for  the  expense 
of  the  work.  This  action  proves  that  the 
results  being  put  forth  have  won  the  sanction 
of  the  county’s  governing  officers  and  that 
Davie  County  will  continue  to  extend  to  her 
people,  through  the  public  welfare  officer,  a 
helping  hand  to  higher  ideals  of  a better  and 
happier  citizenship  and  more  worthy  prog- 
ress.” 


TWO  MORE  JUDGES  DECLARE 

THAT  FLOGGING  MUST  STOP 
(Continued  from  page  1) 

“Judge  Stack  has  been  telling  a Buncombe 
County  grand  jury  that  flogging  in  any  cir- 
cumstances is  a crime.  If  Judge  Stack  has 
in  this  muffed  the  law,  the  State  never  will 
be  right  until  it  provides  the  statutes  to 
make  effective  the  humanities  he  is  (perhaps 
erroneously)  assuming  it  safeguards.” 

The  Buncombe  grand  jury  returned  a true 
bill  of  indictment  against  the  convict  foreman 
for  flogging  a prisoner.  It  is  expected  that 
the  case  will  be  made  a test  case  before  the 
Supreme  Court,  since  Judge  Stack  and  others 
hold  that  the  comity  provision  allowing  the 
flogging  of  prisoners  is  unconstitutional. 

Judge  Sinclair  has  warmly  praised  Judge 
Oglesby  and  Judge  Stack  for  their  stand. 


TWO  KINDS  OF  PEACHES 


“If  variety  is  the  spice  of  life  then  welfare 
work  must  be  the  spiciest,”  writes  Miss  Lucile 
Eifort,  superintendent  of  welfare  in  Moore 
County.  “Early  this  morning  I had  a phone 
call  telling  me  that  a baby  girl  had  been  left 
on  the  porch  of  a home  in  Jackson  Springs. 
She  was  in  a peach  basket,  which  shows  how 
poor  we  peach  growers  are,  and  I think  her 
name  will  have  to  be  Elberta  or  Belle,  leaving 
off  the  Georgia.  I have  been  thinking  of  send- 
ing some  peaches  to  the  State  Department, 
but  I shan’t  put  in  any  of  this  kind,  though 
you  all  would  know  better  how  to  take  care 
of  her  than  I do.” 

A few  days  afterwards,  the  staff  of  the 
State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare 
ate  sandhill  jteaches  from  Miss  Eifort’s 
orchard. 


INSTITUTE  SHOWS  BROADER 
INTEREST  IN  SOCIAL  WORK 


Many  Types  of  Social  Workers  Attend  Ses' 
sions  to  Study  North  Carolina’s 
Problems 


The  registrations  for  the  Seventh  Public 
Welfare  Institute,  held  at  Chapel  Hill,  July 
12-17,  indicate  strikingly  the  growth  of  inter- 
est in  public  welfare  work  in  North  Carolina. 
A total  of  one  hundred  and  sixteen  registered 
for  the  institute,  and  this  list  includes  county 
superintendents  of  public  welfare  and  mem- 
bers of  their  staffs,  probation  officers,  mem- 
bers of  the  staffs  of  cliild-caring  institutions 
and  agencies  and  State  institutions,  repre- 
sentatives from  Associated  Charities,  Trav- 
elers’ Aid  and  Community  Chests,  librarians, 
members  of  county  boards  of  welfare,  one 
policewoman,  teachers,  ministers,  members  of 
the  staff  of  the  Rehabilitation  Department, 
welfare  workers  in  mill  villages,  one  Y.  W. 
C.  A.  secretary,  one  representative  from  the 
Inter-Racial  Commission,  representatives 
from  State  institutions,  the  staff  of  the  Uni- 
versity School  of  Public  Welfare,  and  the 
staff  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and 
Public  Welfare. 

The  following  county  superintendents  of 
public  welfare,  totaling  forty,  attended  the 
institute : 

I.  F.  Armfield,  Surry;  James  T.  Barnes, 
Wilson ; Miss  Dora  Beck,  Harnett ; Mrs.  T.  W. 
Bickett,  Wake ; Miss  Florence  Boyd,  Cald- 
well ; A.  W.  Cline,  Forsyth ; Mrs.  Anne  H. 
Ditto,  Nash;  R.  H.  Edwards,  Wayne;  Miss 


Lucile  M.  Eifort,  Moore;  Mrs.  Sibyl  Fields, 
Edgecombe;  P.  II.  Fleming,  Alamance;  K.  T. 
Futrell,  Pitt;  It.  M.  Garner,  Randolph;  Miss 
Mary  Greenlee,  McDowell ; M.  M.  Grey,  Meck- 
lenburg; .1.  B.  Hall,  Halifax ; G.  B.  Hanraban, 
Lenoir;  W.  W.  Holland,  Iredell;  Robert  W. 
Isley,  Caswell;  J.  E.  Jackson,  Granville;  Mrs. 
Gertrude  K.  Keller,  Gaston ; Mrs.  Queen  Bess 
Kennen,  Davie ; George  II.  Lawrence,  Orange 
and  Chatham;  Miss  Lucy  Leach,  Warren; 
John  A.  Martin,  Jr.,  Cumberland;  W.  P.  Mc- 
Glaughon,  New  Hanover ; A.  H.  Outlaw,  Pas- 
quotank ; E.  C.  Perry,  Franklin ; Mrs.  Stella 
J.  Price,  Catawba ; D.  E.  Robinson,  Bruns- 
wick ; Miss  Mary  Robinson,  Anson ; D.  C. 
Sebastian,  Wilkes ; Miss  Elizabeth  Smith, 
Cherokee ; J.  B.  Smith,  Cleveland ; W.  E. 
Stanley,  Durham ; Ira  C.  Swanman,  Polk ; 
Mrs.  W.  B.  Waddill,  Vance;  Mrs.  John  D. 
Whitford,  Craven,  and  F.  H.  Wolfe,  Union. 

Three  members  of  the  county  boards  of 
welfare  attended : Mrs.  R.  C.  M.  Calvert, 
Granville ; Rev.  Thomas  F.  Opie,  Alamance ; 
and  J.  B.  Jones,  Rutherford. 


AMONG  THE  SPEAKERS 


Roy  E.  Brown,  head  of  the  Bureau  of  Insti- 
tutons  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and 
Public  Welfare  addressed  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  county  commissioners  at  Morehead 
City  on  August  twelfth  on  “County  Institu- 
tions.” 


Miss  Emeth  Tuttle,  head  of  the  Children’s 
Bureau,  spoke  before  the  Sanford  Kiwanis 
Club  on  August  thirteenth  on  “The  Under- 
privileged Child.” 


ROCKINGHAM’S  NEW  STOCKADE 


Permanent  Prison  Camp  recently  completed  for  Rockingham  County  prisoners.  The 
building  complies  with  all  the  legal  requirements. 
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GREAT  STRIDES  IN  SOCIAL  PROGRESS 
HAVE  BEEN  MADE  IN  LAST  FEW  YEARS 


KINDNESS 


ORTHOPEDIC  HOSPITAL 
MAY  HAVE  FIELD  NURSE 


Gastonia  Civic  Clubs  Raising  Funds. 
Annual  Report  Shows  Splendid 
Results 

The  various  civic  clubs  of  Gastonia,  which 
have  always  shown  a deep  interest  in  the 
work  of  the  State  Orthopedic  Hospital,  are 
now  working  on  a plan  by  which  they  hope 
to  provide  funds  to  be  used  in  paying  the 
expenses  of  a trained  nurse  who  will  follow 
up  the  cases  dismissed  from  the  hospital. 
The  Gastonia  clubs  are  asking  the  civic  clubs 
of  the  State  to  unite  on  this  project,  which 
would  greatly  facilitate  the  work  of  the 
hospital. 

The  appeal  for  funds  draws  attention  to 
the  necessity  of  supervision  of  the  children 
who  have  received  care. 

“You  may  not  know,”  says  the  letter,  “but 
after  a crippled  child  has  been  treated  or  its 
deformity  corrected,  the  patient’s  condition 
must  be  watched  for  quite  a period  to  see 
that  no  relapse  occurs.  If  the  patient  does 
not  stay  in  the  improved  condition  existing 
when  it  left  the  hospital,  it  should  be  re- 
turned at  once,  as  delay  is  dangerous  and 
often  costly.” 

The  State  Orthopedic  Hospital  has  just 
closed  its  fifth  year  of  operation,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  annual  report  to  the  trustees  the 
work  has  been  of  a highly  successful  nature. 

Three  hundred  and  twenty-nine  children 
were  cared  for  during  the  year,  and  of  these, 
237  were  dismissed  in  an  improved  condition. 
Only  two  were  unimproved,  six  were  not 
treated,  and  one  death  occurred.  Eight  hun- 
dred and  fifty-eight  children  were  examined 
in  the  weekly  clinics  held  at  the  hospital,  and 
in  ten  regional  clinics  held  in  the  State  under 
the  joint  direction  of  the  hospital  and  the 
Children’s  Bureau  of  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  and  Public  Welfare. 


CHANGE  OF  OFFICES 


The  offices  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities 
and  Public  Welfare  have  been  changed  from 
the  Capitol  Annex  on  Fayetteville  Street  to 
the  fourth  floor  of  the  State  Agriculture 
Building,  which  faces  the  Capitol  Square  on 
the  north. 


“The  kindest  thing  we  can  do  for  a 
dependent  child  is  to  place  him  where 
his  native  possibilities  will  be  developed 
to  the  greatest  extent.  The  most  cruel 
thing  that  can  be  done  to  a child  is  to 
place  him  where  more  will  be  expected 
of  him  than  it  is  in  his  power  to  attain, 
however  hard  he  should  try.” — Annual 
Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  the 
Wright  Refuge,  Durham. 


DR.  KESLER  PRAISES 

MOTHERS’  AID  WORK 


Head  of  the  Thomasville  Orphanage 
Says  State  Should  Increase 
Appropriation 


The  hope  that  the  next  Legislature  will 
appropriate  $100,000  for  Mothers’  Aid  next 
year  was  expressed  by  Dr.  M.  L.  Kesler.  head 
of  the  Thomasville  Baptist  Orphanage,  in  an 
address  before  the  Liberty  Baptist  Associa- 
tion on  September  8th. 

In  commenting  on  Dr.  Kesler’s  “hopeful 
assertion,”  the  Raleigh  News  and  Observer 
states  editorially : 

“The  appropriation  of  $100,000  by  the  Leg- 
islature to  this  purpose  is  the  equivalent  of  a 
little  more  than  three  miles  of  hard-surfaced 
highway.  Distributed  out  over  a hundred 
counties,  it  is  hardly  more  than  a little 
cement  and'  sand  to  each  county.  The  only 
criticism  that  may  be  directed  justly  at 
Dr.  Kesler  is  that  he  was  too  conservative. 
The  State  should  appropriate  more  than 
$100,000.  A fund  sufficient  to  maintain 
worthy  mothers  in  the  care  of  their  fatherless 
children  by  supplementing  their  own  incomes 
would  bring  to  North  Carolina  a distinction 
that  a complete  network  of  hard-surfaced 
highways  will  never  command.  Children  are 
more  than  roads.” 

Numerous  expressions  of  support  of  the 
effort  to  obtain  a greater  appropriation  for 
Mothers’  Aid  have  come  to  the  State  Director 
of  the  work,  from  heads  of  various  orphan- 
ages in  the  State. 

During  one  week  recently  the  State  Direc- 
tor approved  ten  applications . for  help  from 
the  fund. 


Vice-Chairman  of  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  and  Public  Welfare 
Writes  of  the  Changes 

Writing  in  the  special  “North  Carolina 
Prosperity  Edition”  of  the  Greensboro  Daily 
News,  A.  W.  McAlister,  vice-chairman  of  the 
State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare, 
outlines  the  social  status  of  the  State  twenty- 
five  years  ago  and  compares  it  with  the  status 
today,  showing  strikingly  the  great  widening 
of  the  State's  consciousness  of  its  social  re- 
sponsibilities and  its  increasing  tendency  to 
adequately  discharge  these  responsibilities. 

“Twenty-five  years  ago,”  writes  Mr.  Mc- 
Alister, “the  only  two  classes  of  unfortunates 
the  State  of  North  Carolina  was  even  pre- 
tending to  care  for  were  its  insane  and  its 
criminals.  In  those  days,  children  were 
‘bound  out’  instead  of  being  placed  in  a home 
by  a Children's  Home  Society,  and  ‘bound 
out’  usually  meant  little  more  than  the  ex- 
ploitation of  their  laboT.  In  those  days  there 
were  no  reformatories  for  neglected  girls  and 
boys,  no  institution  for  the  feeble-minded,  no 
tuberculosis  sanatorium,  no  orthopedic  hos- 
pital, no  associated  charities,  no  such  concepts 
as  social  service  and  public  welfare. 

“Twenty-five  years  ago  the  average  wage  of 
the  ordinary  day  laborer  was  less  than  75 
cents  per  day  from  sun  to  sun,  and  the  wages 
of  other  labor  were  relatively  small ; there 
were  grog  shops  on  every  corner  of  the  aver- 
age county-seat  village  and  saloons  on  every 
important  street  of  larger  cities  and  towns, 
with  resulting  drunkenness  and  poverty  and 
domestic  wretchedness.  Those  were  the  good 
old  days  of  laissez  faire  and  personal  liberty. 

“That  picture  seems  remote  enough,  and  If 
its  distance  in  the  past  were  measured  by 
100  years  instead  of  25  it  would  be  more 
believable.  North  Carolina’s  social  progress 
in  the  last  25  years  has  not  been  surpassed 
by  her  progress  in  any  other  direction.  Pub- 
lic executions  have  been  abandoned ; flogging 
and  dark  cells  have  been  discontinued  for 
penitentiary  prisoners;  the  criminal  insane 
have  been  separated  from  other  prisoners ; 
tubercular  prisoners  have  been  isolated  in  a 
farm  colony  of  their  own;  medical  inspection 
of  prisoners  is  required ; reformatories  for 
neglected  girls  and  boys  have  been  provided ; 
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NOTICE  TO  EDITORS 

All  material  in  the  Public  Welfare 
Progress  is  released  to  the  press  upon 
receipt. 

A CONSTITUTIONAL  DUTY 


Since  there  have  been  several  recent  state- 
ments which  show  that  the  duties  of  the 
State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare, 
as  far  as  the  supervision  of  penal  and  charita- 
ble institutions  is  concerned,  have  been  mis- 
understood. a clear  statement  of  the  Board’s 
position  would  seem  timely. 

Section  7.  Article  11,  of  the  Constitution 
of  North  Carolina,  gives  this  direction : 

“Beneficent  provision  for  the  poor,  the  un- 
fortunate and  the  orphan  being  one  of  the 
first  duties  of  a civilized  and  Christian  State, 
the  General  Assembly  shall,  at  its  first  ses- 
sion, appoint  and  define  the  duties  of  a 
Board  of  Public  Charities,  to  whom  shall  be 
entrusted  the  supervision  of  all  charitable 
and  penal  State  institutions,  and  who  shall 
annually  report  to  the  Governor  upon  their 
condition,  with  suggestions  for  their  im- 
provement.” 

The  phrase  “all  charitable  and  penal  State 
institutions”  has  been  further  interpreted  and 
qualified  by  law  to  include  all  such  institu- 
tions, local  and  State. 

Upon  this  constitutional  mandate,  and  sub- 
sequent legislative  acts,  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  and  Public  Welfare  lias  built  up 
its  system  of  inspection  and  supervision  of 
institutions  for  the  defective,  dependent  and 
delinquent.  It  has  worked  always  to  bring 
about  the  best  conditions,  in  local  institu- 
tions, such  as  county  jails,  prison  camps,  and 
county  homes,  as  well  as  in  the  larger  insti- 
tutions over  which  it  has  supervision. 

Some  things  must  be  assured,  regardless 
of  location.  The  State  considers  it  her  duty 
to  assure  proper  care  to  her  unfortunates. 
Through  its  authorized  agency  it  seeks  to 
provide  uniform  conditions,  so  that  the  rights 
of  those  unfortunates  are  protected  whether 
they  happen  to  he  in  Cherokee  or  Currituck. 

Local  self-government  has  its  glories,  but 
it  should  not  he  given  such  undue  impor- 
tance that  all  other  interests  need  to  he 
sacrificed  to  it. 

One  is  not  permitted  to  run  a bank,  a hotel, 
or  even  an  elevator  in  North  Carolina  with- 


oul  agreeing  to  supervision  and  inspection. 
Such  oversight  is  unquestioned.  Supervision 
of  institutions  which  deal  with  unfortunate 
classes  of  people  is  just  as  necessary  as  super- 
vision of  institutions  which  give  a certain 
kind  of  service  to  people  who  are  able  to 
care  for  themselves. 

The  State  has  set  up  certain  requirements 
and  laws  concerning  the  operation  of  institu- 
tions for  the  unfortunate  classes,  and  has 
set  up  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and 
Public  Welfare  as  its  agency  to  help  the 
counties  in  every  way  to  comply  with  these 
laws.  The  Board  is  not  seeking  to  hamper, 
hut  to  help.  Not  to  find  faults,  but  to  pre- 
vent them.  K.  B.  J. 


A PLAN  NOT  A THEORY 


The  abolition  of  flogging  in  the  county 
prison  camps  of  North  Carolina  will  not  in 
itself  bring  about  a radical  change  in  the 
management  of  prisoners  in  the  State.  The 
State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare, 
the  North  Carolina  Conference  for  Social 
Service,  and  the  Citizens'  Committee  of  One 
Hundred  for  Prison  Reform,  as  well  as  other 
social  agencies  in  the  State,  have  never  ad- 
vanced such  a theory,  although  they  have 
worked  for  the  abolition  of  flogging  as  one 
step  in  prison  reform. 

On  the  other  hand,  for  years  these  agen- 
cies have  advanced  a definite  plan,  which  is 
in  use  in  some  other  states,  by  which  North 
Carolina  cannot  only  care  for  its  prisoners 
in  a manner  which  will  he  more  satisfactory 
and  economical  in  every  way,  but  also  will 
give  the  prisoner  himself  something  more 
than  mere  punishment. 

To  do  away  with  flogging  is  only  one  of 
the  first  moves  in  the  plan  of  reorganizing 
from  top  to  bottom  our  prison  system,  which 
is  antiquated  and  unwieldly. 

There  should  be  first  and  foremost,  State 
control  of  all  prisoners ; proper  classification 
of  all  prisoners  according  to  ability,  health 
and  other  qualifications;  higher  standards  in 
education,  training  and  ability  for  those  in 
charge  of  prisoners;  and  an  adequate  system 
of  prison  industries. 

By  placing  all  prisoners  now  in  the  county 
convict  camps  under  State  control,  those  who 
are  very  feeble-minded,  the  tubercular,  and 
the  insane  could  be  removed  and  other  pro- 
vision made  for  caring  for  them. 

This  would  give  a group  of  men  who  are 
capable  of  work.  There  is  nothing  which  has 
a greater  curative  power  than  work,  and 
there  is  nothing  which  is  more  deteriorating 
to  a man,  both  morally  and  physically,  than 
idleness. 

A program  of  prison  industries,  developed 
with  consideration  for  various  conditions — the 
prisoner’s  ability,  the  market  he  will  have 
for  his  training  upon  his  release  from  prison, 
and  the  necessity  for  not  affecting  normal 
trade  conditions  in  various  industries  should 
he  worked  out. 


Members  of  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  and  Public  Welfare 

W.  A.  Blair,  Chairman Winston-Salem 

A.  W.  McAlister,  Vice-Chairman.. Greensboro 

Mur.  Walter  A.  Woodard Wilson 

Rev.  W.  L.  IIutciiins Thomasville 

Mrs.  II.  F.  Seaweli Carthage 

Mrs.  J.  A.  Brown Chadbourn 

Rev.  C.  H.  Durham Lumberton 

EXECUTIVE  STAFF 

Mrs.  Kate  Burr  Johnson,  Commissioner 

Roy  E.  Brown, 

Bureau  of  Institutions 

L.  G.  Whitley, 

Inspector  Penal  Institutions 

Emeth  Tuttle, 

Children’s  Bureau 

Kathleen  Holding 

Secretary  to  the  Director  of  Mothers’  Aid 

Mary  Frances  Camp, 

County  Organization 

Harry  W.  Crane, 

Mental  Health  and  Hygiene 

Lucy  F.  Lay, 

Education  and  Publicity 

Lily  E.  Mitchell 

Director  of  Case-Worlc  Under  the  Rockefeller 
Demonstration 

Lieut.  Lawrence  A.  Oxley, 

Director  Work  Among  Negroes 


The  State's  Prison  at  Raleigh  has  made  a 
beginning  in  developing  prison  industries. 
Culverts,  clothing,  chairs,  and  mattresses  are 
among  the  products  manufactured.  The  sys- 
tem should  be  developed  further,  and  some 
plan  adopted  by  which  the  prisoner  can  be 
paid  in  part  for  his  labor.  As  it  is  now,  the 
community  not  only  has  to  pay  for  the  ex- 
pense of  the  prisoner,  but  also  for  the  family. 
Remuneration  for  one’s  labors  is  the  most 
effective  way  to  encourage  good  work. 

Those  who  would  change  prison  conditions 
in  North  Carolina  are  not  advancing  a theory, 
hut  a workable  plan,  which  has  succeeded  in 
other  states.  To  abolish  flogging  in  county 
convict  camps  may  well  be  the  first  step,  but 
it  is  only  one  step  in  a definite  plan. 

K.  B.  J. 


MRS.  STERNE  BACK  ON  THE  JOB 


The  Progress  takes  pleasure  in  noting  the 
return  of  Mrs.  Blanche  Carr  Sterne  to  her 
office  as  county  welfare  officer  of  Guilford. 
Mrs.  Sterne,  who  has  been  undergoing  treat- 
ment. at  a sanatorium  for  many  months  is 
now  much  improved.  She  has  gone  back  into 
her  work  with  renewed  enthusiasm,  and  is 
already  sponsoring  several  new  projects,  one 
of  them  being  a county  detention  house  for 
those  infected  with  venereal  disease. 
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SIDELIGHTS 


Miss  Mary  F.  Camp,  head  of  the  Bureau 
of  County  Organization,  has  been  quite  ill  at 
her  home  in  Rutherfordton  for  several  weeks. 
Her  condition  is  reported  as  improved,  and 
it  is  hoped  that  she  will  soon  be  back  in  the 
office. 


Two  cottages  have  been  recently  dedicated 
at  the  Thompson  Orphanage  of  the  Episcopal 
Church,  at  Charlotte.  St.  Agues  Guild  of 
Christ  Church,  Raleigh,  raised  the  funds 
necessary  for  the  erection  of  one  of  these 
cottages,  which  is  to  be  occupied  by  girls. 
The  other  cottage  building,  for  boys,  was 
given  by  Mrs.  Ashby  Lee  Baker,  of  Raleigh, 
in  memory  of  her  husband. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  P.  Green  of  Mocksville  are 
planning  to  give  a building  to  the  Tliomas- 
ville  Baptist  Orphanage.  This  will  be  used 
as  a dormitory  for  thirty-four  boys. 


Lieutenant  Lawrence  A.  Oxley,  head  of  the 
Bureau  of  Work  Among  Negroes  of  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare, 
broadcast  an  address  on  “Negro  Welfare 
in  North  Carolina”  on  August  28,  from 
Station  WNAC,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

The  Woman’s  Club  of  Boston,  which,  with 
several  other  civic  organizations,  shares  the 
responsibility  of  providing  speakers  for  the 
radio  station,  sponsored  Lieutenant  Oxley's 
address. 


The  work  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities 
and  Public  Welfare  has  been  “on  the  air” 
once  before,  in  April,  1926,  when  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Kelly,  during  the  course  of  a series 
of  speeches  about  North  Carolina  over  the 
radio,  from  a station  in  Chicago,  devoted  one 
to  public  health  and  public  welfare  work  in 
the  State. 


At  a clinic  for  crippled  children,  the 
twenty-second  of  a series  instituted  in  1923 
under  the  joint  direction  of  the  State  Ortho- 
pedic Hospital  and  the  Children’s  Bureau  of 
the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Wel- 
fare, forty-two  examinations  were  made  by 
Dr.  Oscar  L.  Miller,  chief  surgeon  of  the 

Hospital  on  August  19th. 

The  clinic  was  held  under  the  direction  of 
the  Stanly  County  Welfare  Department,  at 
Albemarle,  Z.  V.  Moss,  county  superintendent 
of  welfare,  being  in  charge  of  all  the  arrange- 
ments. 

Sixteen  of  the  forty-two  were  considered 
eligible  for  treatment  at  the  State  Ortho- 
pedic Hospital  and  five  applications  were 
signed  at  the  time  of  the  clinic.  Nine  of  the 
persons  examined  were  former  patients  who 
had  received  treatment  and  who  came  to  be 
reexamined. 


WILL  YOU  FILL  SOME 

EMPTY  BOOKSHELVES? 


Samarcand  Manor,  the  State  Industrial 
School  for  Girls,  has  no  books  for  its  new 
schoolhouse,  which  is  now  being  built  to  take 
the  place  of  the  building  which  was  burned 
last  spring.  A set  of  the  Book  of  Knowledge 
and  about  two  hundred  other  volumes,  form 
the  sum  total  of  the  available  books  now  at 
the  school.  In  the  new  school  building  ample 
book  shelves  are  waiting  to  be  filled. 

If  you  have  any  books  which  you  think 
girls  between  twelve  and  eighteen  would  like 
to  read,  either  for  amusement  or  for  study, 
why  not  send  them  to  Miss  Agnes  McNaugh- 
ton,  the  head  of  the  school.  There  probably 
isn’t  a place  in  the  State  where  good  books 
would  be  more  appreciated  than  they  would 
be  at  Samarcand.  There  are  more  than  two 
hundred  girls  there,  leading  full  and  busy 
lives,  but  they  have  opportunities  for  read- 
ing. and  at  present  little  to  read. 

The  average  age  of  the  girls  is  fourteen. 
The  books  you  read  when  you  were  fourteen 
don’t  vary  widely  from  those  these  girls 
might  like  to  read. 

The  girls  are  being  given  definite  training 
in  citizenship  and  part  of  the  plan  is  to 
make  available  material  on  North  Carolina, 
especially  their  native  counties.  Could  you 
send  a copy  of  a State  history? 

The  new  library  would  welcome  subscrip- 
tions to  good  magazines.  Some  are  already 
sent  to  the  various  halls  by  interested  people, 
but  there  is  always  room  for  one  more. 

If  you  have  some  books,  send  them  down 
to  Samarcand,  or,  if  you  prefer,  send  a list 
and  have  them  checked. 

Samarcand’s  new  book  shelves  are  almost 
empty.  Will  you  help  fill  them? 


CONSTRUCTIVE  THRIFT  WORK 


One  of  the  duties  of  a county  superintend- 
ent of  welfare  is  to  issue  permits,  allowing 
certain  children  to  work  a certain  number 
of  hours  a day.  Miss  Florence  Boyd,  county 
superintendent  in  Caldwell,  has  been  work- 
ing for  several  years  to  help  the  children 
who  come  in  contact  with  her  in  this  way,  to 
begin  saving  part  of  their  earnings.  She  has 
been  much  gratified  by  the  results. 

One  boy  has  saved  over  two  hundred  dol- 
lars toward  a college  education.  He  works 
in  the  summer  and  goes  to  high  school  in  the 
winter.  Whenever  a child  applies  for  a cer- 
tificate, Miss  Boyd  suggests  that  he  save  part 
of  his  money,  and  usually  he  takes  out  one 
or  more  shares  of  building  and  loan.  One 
boy  has  obligated  himself  for  two  shares  of 
this  stock,  and  during  the  summers  he  has 
not  only  paid  the  monthly  payments,  but  he 
has  put  enough  in  his  savings  account,  to 
cover  the  payments  which  come  due  during 
the  winter  months  when  he  is  at  school. 


THE  STATE  STEPS  IN 


A young  farmer  died  of  cancer  in  the 
spring  of  1925,  leaving  his  wife  and  three 
children,  with  practically  no  resources.  A 
small  life  insurance  policy  gave  enough 
money  to  pay  the  funeral  expenses  and  a few 
debts.  The  young  mother  used  the  rest  for 
bare  necessities  and  was  overtaxing  her 
strength  in  trying  to  run  the  farm. 

Then  the  State  stepped  in.  Not  with  just 
a few  dollars  to  give  relief  for  a few  days, 
but  with  a definite  plan  for  the  family. 

The  county  superintendent  of  welfare 
studied  the  case,  and  recommended  that  the 
State  and  county  give  the  mother  from  the 
Mothers’  Aid  Fund  the  sum  of  .f25  a month. 
He  made  arrangements  with  some  of  the 
woman's  relatives,  by  which  she  could  have 
part  of  a house,  in  a small  town,  near  a 
good  school,  which  the  two  older  children 
could  attend.  As  the  mother’s  need  had 
been  discovered  soon  after  the  husband’s 
death,  the  family  was  not  under-nourished 
and  needed  no  medical  attention.  The  State 
Director  of  Mothers’  Aid  approved  the  plan, 
and  the  mother  was  put  on  the  list,  in  No- 
vember, 1925. 

Her  plan  had  been  to  take  in  sewing,  in 
the  new  home.  Instead,  a place  was  found 
for  her  in  a new  drapery  shop,  where  she 
works  every  day  making  curtains,  counter- 
panes and  other  household  furnishings  on  an 
electric  machine.  The  two  older  children  are 
doing  well  in  school. 

The  occupation  is  new  one  for  the  four 
hundred  mothers  on  the  list  in  the  State. 
Varied  are  the  occupations,  from  chicken 
farming  to  weaving,  which  these  mothers 
engage  in,  so  that  they  may  supplement  their 
grants.  This  particular  mother  is  interested 
in  the  field  of  interior  decorating  and  is  plan- 
ning to  do  some  special  studying. 

Today,  less  than  a year  from  the  time  she 
was  given  her  first  check,  the  mother  is 
almost  self-supporting,  and  it  is  expected 
that  in  a few  months  she  will  be  entirely  so. 

For  the  State  stepped  in ; not  with  a few 
dollars  for  relief,  but  with  a definite  plan 
for  the  moral,  mental  and  spiritual  health  of 
the  mother  and  her  children. 


PICTURES  OF  FEEBLEMINDED 
CHILDREN  TO  BE  REPRINTED 


The  five  photographs  used  in  the  July  copy 
of  Public  Welfare  Progress  will  be  repro- 
duced in  The  Nation's  Health  at  an  early 
date.  The  pictures  will  be  used  in  connection 
with  an  article  commenting  on  the  experi- 
ment carried  out  by  the  Bureau  of  Mental 
Health  and  Hygiene  of  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  and  Public  Welfare,  to  emphasize 
the  necessity  of  studying  the  child  who  ap- 
pears to  be  sub-normal  mentally,  in  order  to 
determine  his  mental  condition. 
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WRIGHT  REFUGE  UPHOLDS 

HIGH  STANDARDS  IN  WORK 

Attractive  Booklet  Shows  Work  of 
the  Past  Year.  Mental  Clinic 
Proves  Valuable 


The  interesting  and  splendid  work  which 
(he  Wright  Refuge  is  doing  for  the  temporary 
care  of  children  in  Durham  County  is  shown 
in  an  attractive  manner  hy  the  annual  report 
of  I he  superintendent,  Miss  Alice  M.  Pirie. 
The  booklet  is  entitled.  “Helping  Children 
Achieve.” 

The  material  is  well  arranged  and  the 
make-up  of  the  booklet  is  pleasing  to  the 
eye,  but  the  content  is  of  greater  significance, 
showing  through  the  experiences  of  one  child 
the  line  standards  of  child-care  which  the 
Refuge  upholds. 

Of  the  68  children  who  wei’e  admitted  to 
the  Refuge  during  the  year,  22  were  re- 
turned to  their  homes,  which  had  become 
self-supporting ; three  were  sent  to  orphan- 
ages, one  to  a boarding  school,  three  were 
placed  with  relatives,  three  were  placed  in 
foster  homes,  and  there  are  twenty-seven 
more  children  who  are  ready  to  be  returned 
to  their  homes  at  present,  according  to  the 
report. 

The  children  were  admitted  because  of  the 
desertion  or  death  of  the  father,  the  illness 
or  death  of  one  of  the  parents,  or  by  order 
of  the  Juvenile  Court. 

Careful  attention  is  paid  to  the  physical 
condition  of  the  children ; regular  hours  of 
sleep,  a proper  diet  and  plenty  of  outdoor 
exercise  supplementing  the  regular  examina- 
tions given  upon  entrance. 

Mental  examinations  are  made  by  Dr. 
Harry  W.  Crane,  head  of  the  Bureau  of 
Mental  Health  and  Hygiene  of  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare.  “The 
value  of  the  clinic  is  increasing  apparent.” 
states  the  report. 

“Dr.  Crane  has  conducted  a m.ental  clinic 
at  the  Refuge  through  the  three  years  of  its 
existence.  The  results  of  the  studies  made 
have  been  invaluable  to  us  in  dealing  with 
the  children  and  in  determining  where  to 
place  them  when  they  leave  us.  The  kindest 
thing  we  can  do  for  a dependent  child  is  to 
place  him  where  his  native  possibilities  will 
be  developed  to  the  greatest  extent.  The 
most  cruel  thing  that  can  be  done  to  a child 
is  to  place  him  where  more  will  be  expected 
of  him  than  it  is  in  his  power  to  attain, 
however  hard  he  should  try.  It  is  the 
ability  to  get  along  with  people,  the  satisfac- 
tion of  successful  accomplishment,  that  makes 
life  worth  living  for  any  of  us.  Any  study 
which  helps  us  smooth  out  the  kinks  in  a 
child’s  disposition  and  points  the  way  to 
placing  him  where  he  will  be  happiest,  thus 
preventing  a square  peg  in  a round  hole,  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  child  and 
to  society.” 


A CORRECTION 


In  commenting  on  the  splendid  improve- 
ment in  provisions  for  the  prisoners  on  (lie 
Rockingham  County  chain-gang,  the  state- 
ment was  made  in  the  Progress,  and  in  a 
press  release,  that  the  new  stockade  replaces 
an  “iron  cage,  built  for  18  men  and  occupied 
by  4!)  prisoners.”  An  accompanying  cut 
showed  the  camp  as  it  was  in  October,  1925, 
when  L.  G.  Whitley,  penal  inspector,  first 
visited  it. 

Mrs.  .T.  M.  Weatherly  calls  the  attention  of 
the  Commissioner  to  the  fact  that  the  49 
prisoners  were  confined  in  the  cage  and  in 
the  wooden  shed,  adjoining  the  cage,  which 
appeared  in  the  cut  used  with  the  story. 

The  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public- 
Welfare  regrets  the  inaccurate  statement 
made  as  to  the  number  confined  in  the  cage. 
L.  G.  Whitley,  who  made  the  inspection  and 
made  the  report,  took  the  word  of  the  guard 
in  charge  of  the  camp  as  to  the  number  of 
prisoners  confined  and  the  places  where  they 
slept. 


Forest  H.  Shufford  has  taken  up  his  duties 
as  Boys’  Commissioner  for  the  city  of  High 
Point.  It  is  expected  that ' not  only  will 
school  attendance  improve,  but  juvenile 
crime  will  decrease  as  well,  through  the  ac- 
tivities of  this  officer,  who  will  organize  boys 
c-lubs  and  foster  various  kinds  of  construc- 
tive recreation. 


The  56tli  Annual  Congress  of  the  American 
Prison  Association  will  meet  in  Pittsburg, 
October  15th  to  21st. 


Great  Strides  in  Social  Progress 
Have  Been  Made  in  Last  Few  Years 

(Continued  from  page  1) 

we  have  orthopedic  and  tubercular  hospitals; 
there  is  a juvenile  court  in  every  county  for 
the  separate  trial  of  young  offenders  and  a 
probation  system  for  giving  them  another 
chance  to  make  good;  there  is  compulsory 
school  attendance  and  physical  examination 
of  school  children ; and  perhaps  the  most 
humane  of  all,  a system  of  Mothers’  Aid  for 
indigent,  widowed  and  deserted  mothers. 
This  last  is  a fair  representative  of  the  atti- 
tude and  purpose  of  North  Carolina’s  social 
welfare  efforts  today,  a system  of  State  and 
county  aid  by  which  1,100  children  are  now 
living  with  their  mothers  and  whose  families 
otherwise  would  have  been  broken  up  and 
who  would  have  been  without  home  of  their 
own. 

“The  largest  factors  in  this  social  progress 
have  been  improved  economic  conditions,  due 
to  largely  increased  wages  for  labor;  a more 
diffused  intelligence,  through  more  nearly 
universal  education ; and  the  creation  of  a 
State-wide  social  conscience,  through  the 
influence  of  the  North  Carolina  Conference 
for  Social  Welfare  and  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  and  Public  Welfare. 


DAY  NURSERY  PROVES 

TO  BE  POPULAR  PLACE 


A popular  place  about  seven  m the  morning 
is  the  Raleigh  Negro  Day  Nursery,  where 
more  than  a dozen  mothers  leave  their  small 
children  every  day,  while  they  are  at  work. 

Through  the  efforts  of  interested  individ- 
uals of  both  races,  the  nursery  was  opened 
on  July  11,  1926,  and  since  that  time  it  has 
cared  for  more  than  forty  children,  for  the 
nominal  fee  of  ten  cents  a day. 

Two  large  rooms,  airy  and  well-lighted,  in 
a school  building,  were  given  to  the  commit- 
tee by  the  Raleigh  School  Board.  They  were 
painted  and  put  in  good  condition  by  some 
of  the  colored  people,  and  by  means  of  the 
funds  derived  by  private  subscription  and  a 
concert  given  by  the  Negro  people,  the  nur- 
sery was  started,  under  the  competent  direc- 
tion of  a trained  nurse,  of  many  years  expe- 
rience. 

The  nursery  is  open  from  seven  in  the 
morning  until  seven  at  night,  except  on  Sun- 
days, when  the  closing  hour  is  two.  The 
children,  who  are  all  under  six  years  of  age, 
are  given  some  food  in  the  middle  of  the 
morning,  lunch  at  noon,  and  a light  supper 
about  five.  The  place  is  simply  furnished, 
clean  and  attractive  to  the  eye. 

The  nursery  was  licensed  by  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare.  It 
has  become  so  popular  that  an  assistant  has 
been  secured.  The  project  has  been  well 
received  and  has  more  than  justified  the 
faith  of  the  directors. 


“North  Carolina’s  social  progress  cannot  be 
evaluated  fully  without  taking  into  account 
the  fact  that  our  State  system  of  public  wel- 
fare, with  the  county  as  the  unit  of  adminis- 
tration, is  recognized  throughout  the  country 
as  the  most  progressive,  efficient  and  produc- 
tive plan  that  has  been  tried,  this  plan  having 
received  the  endorsement  of  the  National 
Conference  for  Social  Work,  composed  of  the 
foremost  social  welfare  experts  of  the  coun- 
try, and  having  been  recommended  by  this 
organization  to  other  states  for  their  adop- 
tion. 

“With  all  the  progress  that  has  been  made, 
it  is  true  of  North  Carolina,  as  it  is  of  the 
rest  of  the  country,  that  crime  and  law  viola- 
tions have  increased.  While  this  is  a dis- 
couraging fact,  the  question  may  be  asked 
very  properly,  What  would  be  our  present 
condition  as  to  crime  and  law  violation  if 
there  had  been  no  social  conscience  and  no 
constructive  effort  for  the  prevention  of  de- 
linquency and  for  the  amelioration  of  social 
misfortune?  And  instead  of  being  discour- 
aged, the  State,  with  the  assistance  of  those 
of  its  citizens  who  are  willing  to  spend  them- 
selves in  such  an  endeavor,  must  gird  its 
loins  for  the  serious  task  of  finding  out  the 
causes  of  this  anti-social  condition  and  of 
wisely  applying  the  remedies.” 
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‘THE  FOUR  HUNDRED’ 


ORPHANAGE  ASSOCIATION 

ENDORSES  MOTHERS’  AID 


At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina Orphanage  Association,  held  at  Raleigh 
at  the  Methodist  Orphanage,  Charles  G.  War- 
ren, head  of  the  I.  O.  O.  F.  Children’s  Home 
in  Goldsboro,  was  elected  president  at  the 
end  of  an  all-day  session,  which  was  filled 
with,  interesting  addresses  and  discussions  of 
orphanage  problems. 

The  Association  went  on  record  as  favoring 
an  increase  in  the  Mothers’  Aid  Fund  put 
aside  by  the  General  Assembly  to  aid  worthy 
mothers  to  care  for  their  children  in  their 
own  homes,  by  means  of  monthly  pensions. 
The  growing  interest  of  the  orphanages  in 
the  work  of  carefully  investigating  applica- 
tions through  a trained  case  worker  was  com- 
mended, as  a step  toward  real  progress. 

The  Association  requested  M.  L.  Shipman, 
chairman  of  the  publicity  committee  to  make 
the  usual  campaign  for  funds  during  Thanks- 
giving. Through  the  press,  the  churches  and 
other  agencies  all  persons  interested  in  the 
adequate  support  of  orphan  homes  are  asked 
to  contribute  at  that  time.  The  institutions 
are  largely  dependent  upon  the  response  of 
the  Thanksgiving  appeal. 

Other  officers  who  were  elected  beside  the 
president,  were : Rev.  W.  H.  Wheeler,  of 
Charlotte,  first  vice-president ; Miss  Eulalie 
Turner,  of  Thomasville,  second  vice-presi- 
dent ; and  M.  L.  Shipman,  of  Raleigh,  secre- 
tary-treasurer. 


“I  WUZ  DE  KICKER” 


Over  in  Johnston  County  they  have  a fine 
up-to-date  county  hospital,  with  a colored 
charity  ward,  for  which  the  Negro  people 
raised  over  a thousand  dollars  under  the 
direction  of  Mrs.  Laura  J.  King,  Supervisor 
of  Negro  schools,  who  has  been  of  great  help 
to  Mrs.  D.  J.  Thurston,  the  county  superin- 
tendent of  public  welfare. 

Mrs.  King  was  making  her  first  visit  to  the 
ward,  and  as  she  entered  a black  face  disap- 
peared under  the  sheet.  She  walked  to  the 
bed  and  gently  removed  the  cover  to  see  who 
the  first  patient  was. 

“Miss  King,”  came  a small  voice  from  the 
still  patient,  “I  sho’  is  shame  to  see  you, 
’cause  when  you  wuz  axin’  fer  money  to 
build  dis  place  I wuz  de  kicker,  and  never 
give  nary  cent.  An  here  I is — de  fust  to  git. 
de  benefit.  If  de  good  Lord  ’lows  me  to  git 
out  agin,  I sho  means  to  work  out  ten  dollars 
and  give  to  dis  hospital.” 


North  Carolina,  if  you  will  believe  the  aver- 
age citizen,  who  has  a pardonable  pride  in 
the  blood  heritage  of  the  State,  has  a greater 
percentage  of  its  population  who  belong  to 
the  Four  Hundred  composing  the  socially 
elect,  than  any  other  State  in  the  Union. 

Now  she  has  the  distinction  of  having 
within  her  borders  another  group  forming  a 
“Four  Hundred”  who  reflect  the  highest  kind 
of  credit  upon  the  State. 

The  400tli  application  for  a monthly  grant 
from  the  Mothers’  Aid  Fund  has  just  been 
signed  by  the  State  Director.  By  a moderate 
monthly  sum.  given  at  a fixed  time,  coupled 
with  a reasonable  amount  of  supervision  by 
State  and  county,  four  hundred  mothers, 
mentally  and  physically  capable,  have  been 
helped  to  keep  their  children  in  their  homes, 
and  give  them  freely  of  their  love  and  care. 

When  the  man  of  the  family  dropped  out, 
by  death  or  some  other  cause,  the  State  and 
county  have  stepped  in  to  help  the  mother 
raise  her  family.  A financial  value  has  been 
set  on  a mother’s  care  and  she  has  been  made 
to  feel  that  she  is  doing  the  State  a real 
service  by  rearing  her  children  in  a normal 
healthy  way. 

These  Four  Hundred  are  healthy,  fine,  and 
straight-forward  women.  They  are  alive  to 
their  responsibilities  and  grateful  for  the 
aid.  There  is  little  chance  of  finding  their 
children  out  of  school  when  they  should  be 
there.  They  are  by  no  means  made  more 
dependent  by  the  help  since  a large  number 
of  them  have  become  entirely  self-supporting 
by  following  out  some  special  occupation  in 
which  they  engaged  to  augment  their  monthly 
pensions. 

North  Carolina’s  Four  Hundred  are  being 
brought  to  renewed  vigor  and  economic  in- 
dependence. The  State  and  county  are  not 
pouring  out  money,  they  are  investing  it  in 
the  greatest  crop  North  Carolina  has — her 
children. 

Their  spirit  is  expressed  by  a letter  written 
by  one  when  she  succeeded  in  regaining  her 
health  and  obtained  a place  as  postmistress. 
“I  like  the  work  very  well.  The  best  of  it  all 
is  depending  on  self  for  a living.  You  know 
we  all  feel  better  to  make  our  own  way,  al- 
though I surely  do  appreciate  what  the 
county  and  State  did  for  me.” 

Mothers’  Aid  is  a plan  by  which  such 
worthy  mothers  are  helped  to  “make  their 
own  way.”  May  the  ranks  of  the  Four  Hun- 
dred be  increased ! 


WHITLEY  COVERS  MUCH 
GROUND  DURING  YEAR 


Travels  Over  22,000  Miles  and  Makes 
542  Inspections  of  Penal 
Institutions 


Since  his  appointment  on  July  1,  1925,  as 
special  penal  inspector  for  the  State  Board  of 
Health  and  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and 
Public  Welfare,  L.  G.  Whitley,  has  made  269 
inspections  of  prison  camps,  and  273  inspec- 
tions of  city  and  county  jails,  and  has 
.traveled  over  22,000  miles  in  the  interest  of 
his  work. 

The  legal  requirements  for  the  management 
of  penal  institutions  would  insure  the  proper 
treatment  of  prisoners.  By  the  joint  arrange- 
ment between  the  two  hoards,  Mr.  Whitley  is 
available  to  any  who  wish  advice  and  help  in 
trying  to  make  all  penal  institutions  fulfill 
the  requirements  of  the  law. 

Besides  the  large  number  of  official  inspec- 
tions, he  has  held  hundreds  of  conferences 
with  county  health  officers,  superintendents 
of  county-road  systems,  jailers,  county  com- 
missioners, and  others  directly  or  indirectly 
connected  with  the  management  of  road 
camps  and  jails. 

He  holds  to  the  belief  that  although  of- 
fenders against  the  law  should  he  required,' 
if  possible,  to  be  employed,  that  they  should 
be  provided  with  safeguards  for  their  health, 
and  that  the  law  has  no  right  to  inflict  a 
double  sentence — to  add  to  the  sentence  of 
imprisonment,  a sentence  to  disease  and  filth. 

With  this  principle  in  mind,  he  has  en- 
listed hearty  co-operation,  and  changes  are 
being  made  to  make  the  penal  institutions 
comply  with  the  legal  requirements. 

Mr.  Whitley  has  investigated  all  letters 
concerning  complaints  from  prisoners  about 
their  treatment  and  from  interested  citizens. 
He  has  usually  found  that  there  was  some 
cause  for  the  complaint.  One  wrote  that  he 
had  been  in  jail  for  over  a month  and  had 
not  had  a bath.  “This  place,”  he  wrote, 
“ain’t  fit  fer  a dog  to  be  in.”  It  was  found 
that  the  jail  had  no  provisions  for  a bath, 
and  running  water  was  later  put  in. 

" At  one  prison  camp,  it  was  found  that  the 
water  for  the  prisoners  was  taken  from  a 
ditch  which  drained  directly  from  the  hill 
on  which  the  camp,  and  the  stables  were 

(Continued  on  page  3) 
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NOTICE  TO  EDITORS 

All  material  in  the  Public  Welfare 
Progress  is  released  to  the  press  upon 
receipt. 


FIVE  YEARS  AGO 

The  first  copy  of  Public  Welfare  Progress 
appeared  October,  1921,  in  the  form  of  a 
mimeographed  sheet.  This  copy  marks  the 
fifth  anniversary  of  the  publication. 

At  first  the  work  of  editing  and  mailing 
the  monthly  Progress  was  done  through  the 
cooperation  of  practically  all  the  members  of 
the  staff.  In  September,  1922,  the  Bureau  of 
Education  and  Publicity  was  created  and 
Nell  Battle  Lewis,  as  head,  became  the  editor 
of  Public  Welfare  Progress. 

In  May,  1923,  th  Progress  was  changed  to 
a four-page  printed  sheet,  and  the  quarterly 
bulletin  which  had  appeared  supplemented  by 
the  mimeographed  sheet,  was  abandoned. 

The  Progress  has  witnessed  the  period  of 
life  of  the  Board  during  which  it  has  been 
engaged  in  widely  extending  its  influence 
and  its  activities.  In  many  ways,  the 
publication  has  shared  in  a vital  way  in  the 
interests  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and 
Public  Welfare. 

Today,  going  to  more  than  six  thousand 
people,  Public  Welfare  Progress  is  making 
an  effort  to  thoroughly  acquaint  the  people  of 
the  State  with  the  activities  of  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare  and  to 
strengthen  their  support  of  its  work. 


CHILDREN  AS  WELL  AS  COLTS 


Judge  Shaw  knew  what  he  was  talking  about 
the  other  day  when  he  said  that  there  are 
hundreds  of  boys,  (and  we  believe  he  means 
girls  too),  over  sixteen  years  of  age  in  North 
Carolina  who  are  not  receiving  the  attention 
that  ordinarily  is  given  a blooded  colt. 

Pie  describes  many  of  his  semi-juvenile  of- 
fenders as  “products  of  the  wrong  kind  of 
environment.” 

Which  brings  us  to  a quotation  from  a re- 
cent report  on  dependent  and  delinquent 
children  in  Georgia,  which  follows  out  the 
Judge’s  idea. 

“Delinquency  is  largely  the  product  of  en- 
vironmental conditions  re-acting  upon  per- 


sonalities. Juvenile  delinquency  is  most 
prevalent,  where  environmental  conditions 
are  had.  Nevertheless  if  a group  of  children 
be  subjected  to  exactly  the  same  conditions, 
some  will  he  delinquent  and  some  will  not.” 

The  report:  outlines  the  community  meas- 
ures clearly  necessary  for  the  reduction  of 
juvenile  delinquency  as  including  the  follow- 
ing : 

Improvement  of  the  general  moral  tone  of 
the  community;  adequate  recreational  facili- 
ties ; special  attention  to  the  school  needs  of 
the  child,  including  special  provision  for  phy- 
sical and  mental  hygiene;  proper  supervision 
of  commercial  amusements ; prosecution  of 
adults  contributing  to  the  delinquency,  de- 
pendency or  neglect  of  children ; and  ade- 
quate provision  for  constructive  social  work, 
including  the  proper  facilities  for  detention, 
and  for  the  necessary  care  and  training  of 
children  who  may  thus  be  saved  from  future 
delinquencies. 

“Treatment  of  juvenile  delinquency  in  a 
constructive  way  is  not  accomplished  through 
general  community  measures  alone,”  con- 
tinues the  report.  “It  is  also  a matter  of 
helping  the  individual  child  to  overcome  the 
disabilities  and  the  bad  influences -that  have 
made  him  delinquent.” 

To  effect  this ; social  investigation  in  each 
case,  a scientific  study  of  the  child,  and  cor- 
rection of  physical  defects  should  be  made. 
Constructive  supervision  should  be  directed 
toward  improving  conditions  in  the  home,  ad- 
justing school  difficulties,  directing  the  use  of 
the  child’s  leisure,  and  bringing  about  better 
understanding  of  the  child's  needs  by  the 
parents  and  others  with  whom  he  comes  into 
contact.  There  should  he  work  with  families 
which  are  suffering  from  the  bad  effects  of 
destitution,  poor  housing,  bad  environment, 
immorality,  desertion,  or  non-support  by  a 
parent,  or  the  neglect  of  children  because  of 
the  mother’s  employment  away  from  home. 

“The  establishment  of  a juvenile  court  is 
not  a panacea  for  juvenile  delinquency,  nor 
will  the  appointment  of  probation  officers 
start  children  along  the  right  road.  The 
foundation  of  the  work  of  the  judge  and  the 
probation  officer  must  be  a thorough  under- 
standing of  each  individual  case  and  of  the 
forces  that  make  for  destruction  or  for  up- 
building.” 

This  advice  from  the  writer  of  the  bulle- 
tin on  delinquency  might  not  benefit  a horse- 
dealer,  hut  it  is  an  excellent  basis  on  which 
to  map  out  a plan  for  improving  conditions 
surrounding  the  child,  delinquent  or  normal, 
to  save  him  from  future  delinquencies. 

Children  need  more  attention  than  colts, 
says  Judge  Shaw. 


“I  must  tell  you,”  writes  Mrs.  Queen  Bess 
Kennen,  Davie  superintendent  of  welfare,  to 
the  State  Director  of  Mother’s  Aid,  “that  one 
of  our  Mother’s  Aid  girls  distinguished  her- 
self by  winning  a five  dollar  prize  for  the 
best  cake  made  by  a girl  under  fourteen.  It 
was  lovely.” 


Members  of  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  and  Public  Welfare 

W.  A.  Blair,  Chairman Winston-Salem 

A.  W.  McAlister,  Vice-Chairman. .Gvcensbovo 

Mrs.  Walter  A.  Woodard Wilson 

Rev.  W.  L.  Hutchins Thomasville 

Mrs.  H.  F.  Seaweli Carthage 

Mrs.  J.  A.  Brown Chadbourn 

Rev.  C.  H.  Durham Lumberton 


NEWS  FROM  THE  BUREAU 

OF  WORK  AMONG  NEGROES 


Upon  the  submission  of  a detailed  report 
of  conditions  concerning  the  welfare  of  the 
Negroes  of  Gaston  County  and  the  City  of 
Gastonia,  made  by  Lieutenant  Lawrence  A. 
Oxley,  head  of  the  Bureau  of  Work  among 
Negroes,  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and 
Public  Welfare,  the  officials  of  the  city  and 
county  decided  to  accept  the  recommenda- 
tions made  in  the  report,  and  to  have  a full 
program  of  Negro  welfare  work,  which  will 
embrace  the  local  colored  hospital,  health 
work  in  the  schools  and  other  health  and 
welfare  measures. 

Lieutenant  Oxley  spent  a week  in  the 
county,  and  made  a thorough  study  of  the 
needs  of  the  Negro  people  of  the  county  at 
the  invitation  of  the  city  and  county  commis- 
sioners and  the  county  superintendent  of  wel- 
fare, Mrs.  Gertrude  Keller. 

A ten-bed  annex  for  tubercular  patients 
will  be  erected  immediately  on  land  donated 
by  the  city,  the  hospital  will  be  put  in  first 
class  condition,  and  will,  under  the  direction 
of  a registered  nurse,  who  will  also  be  assist- 
ant superintendent  of  welfare,  serve  as  a 
radiating  center,  in  the  development  of  a 
county-wide  health  and  welfare  program,  co- 
operating with  the  public  health  and  public 
welfare  departments. 

The  budget  made  out  by  Lieutenant  Oxley 
totaled  $4,000.  The  city  has  appropriated 
$600  and  the  county  $1,000.  The  remainder 
will  be  derived  from  various  sources,  such  as 
the  sale  of  tuberculosis  seals,  fees  from  the 
patients  at  the  hospital,  private  subscriptions 
from  Negroes  and  special  gifts.  The  county 
will  repair  the  hospital,  which  will  cost  about 
$500,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  annex  for 
tubercular  patients  will  cost  about  $2,500. 

In  commenting  on  the  action  of  the  com- 
missioners. Mrs.  Kate  Burr  Johnson  said : 
“This  is  a specific  and  a very  interesting 
instance  of  the  kind  of  service  which  the 
various  bureaus  of  the  State  Board  of  Chari- 
ties and  Public  Welfare  are  prepared  to  give 
to  the  counties  of  the  State.  A careful  survey 
of  the  field  by  an  experienced  social  worker 
often  results  in  a deeper  interest  and  stronger 
support.  The  plan  which  has  been  accepted 
by  Gaston  County  and  the  city  of  Gastonia 
is  a sound  one  and  will  be  of  increasing  bene- 
fit to  the  Negro  people  of  the  community, 
since  it  was  carefully  planned  to  suit  their 
needs.” 
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BOOK  NOTES 


A handbook  on  venereal  disease,  entitled 
Venereal  Disease  Manual  for  Social  and  Cor- 
rective Agencies,  (Bulletin  Number  81),  has 
recently  been  issued  by  the  United  States  Pub- 
lic Health  Service,  and  may  be  obtained, 
bound  in  cloth,  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents  at  the  Government  Printing  Office 
at  Washington,  D.  C.,  by  the  payment  of  fifty 
cents. 

The  manual  was  prepared  for  courts  and 
probation  officers,  social  workers,  nurses, 
visiting  teachers,  policemen  and  policewomen, 
jailers  and  wardens,  superintendents  and 
matrons  of  homes  for  dependent,  delinquent 
and  defective  classes.  It  is  a book  which 
should  be  of  value  to  every  superintendent  of 
welfare,  and  to  every  social  worker,  since  it 
deals  with  the  subject  in  a common-sense 
manner,  avoiding  technicality. 

A discussion  of  the  medical  and  social 
aspects  of  the  venereal  diseases  covers  the 
various  problems  which  often  confront  social 
workers. 

The  book  was  heartily  recommended  by 
J.  E.  Jackson,  Granville  county  superinten- 
dent of  welfare,  who  has  for  several  years 
been  active  in  maintaining  a county  clinic  for 
treatment  for  those  infected  with  venereal 
disease.  He  considers  the  book  a valuable 
addition  to  a social  worker’s  library. 


A Touch  O'  Heather  and  Other  Homes , 
Being  a Little  Journey  to  Foster  Families. 
Published  by  the  Children’s  Bureau,  311  S. 
Juniper  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Price,  25  cents 
each. 

Copies  of  this  booklet,  which  tells  in  a 
series  of  interesting  sketches,  of  the  work 
which  the  Children’s  Bureau  of  Philadelphia 
is  doing  in  using  temporary  boarding  homes, 
have  been  sent  to  the  committee  on  such 
homes,  which  was  appointed  by  the  North 
Carolina  Association  of  Superintendents  of 
Public  Welfare  at  the  last  meeting  held  in 
July,  1926. 

The  title-sketch  pictures  a Scotch  home  in 
which  several  children  from  the  Bureau  are 
cared  for  by  the  mother  of  the  home.  “The 
kind  of  care  the  family  give  to  sickly  infants 
is  best  shown  by  the  history  of  the  tiny  waif 
sent  to  them  at  the  age  of  eight  months,” 
says  the  sketch.  “She  was  a foundling  who 
had  spent  six  months  in  a children’s  hospital 
and  had  failed  to  gain.  Her  little  life  hung 
by  a thread,  but  night  and  day  Mrs.  Mac- 
Pherson  nursed  her  devotedly.  The  child 
responded  very  slowly  at  first,  but  two  years 
later,  radiantly  healthy,  was  eagerly  taken 
for  adoption.” 

Some  of  the  foster  families  are  willing  to 
take  children  who  are  distinctly  problem 
cases  and  work  with  one  child  after  another, 
while  others  prefer  a child  who  needs  care 
for  a period  of  several  years.  Some  enter 


DURHAM  COUNTY  GETS 

CHILDREN  TO  SCHOOL 


One  of  the  duties  prescribed  by  law  which 
must  be  carried  out  by  the  county  superin- 
tendent of  public  welfare,  is  to  enforce  the 
school  attendance  law,  which  requires  all 
children  under  fourteen  years  of  age  to  be  in 
school  for  the  length  of  the  school  term  in  the 
district  in  which  the  child  resides. 

Take  a busy  superintendent  with  all  of  his 
cases  of  relief,  juvenile  delinquency,  to  at- 
tend to  as  part  of  his  routine  work,  and  it 
seems  at  times  an  utter  impossibility  for  him 
to  find  out  whether  Johnny  and  Mary  have 
been  put  in  school  by  their  parents.  It  is, 
however,  done  very  effectively  in  many  cases, 
even  when  the  officer  has  no  assistants.  But 
a few  counties  have  an  assistant  for  the 
county  superintendent  who  can  give  much  of 
his  time  to  the  work,  which  is  especially 
heavy  at  the  beginning  of  the  term. 

George  M.  Clark,  attendance  officer  for 
Durham  County  during  the  last  eight  days 
in  September  did  a vast  amount  of  school 
attendance  work  and  renders  a report  to 
W.  E.  Stanley,  county  superintendent  of  pub- 
lic welfare. 

He  visited  37  schools,  and  travelled  450 
miles  in  making  his  survey  to  find  out 
whether  any  children  had  not  been  sent  to 
school.  In  a majority  of  the  interviews  with 
the  principals  of  the  schools,  he  was  told  that 
the  attendance  was  very  good  and  there  were 
no  violations  to  report.  In  some  cases,  Mr. 
Clark  was  asked  to  investigate  for  the  prin- 
cipal. 

Mr.  Clark  sent  notices  to  all  delinquent 
parents,  and  gave  material  aid  to  31  chil- 
dren. Books  were  provided  for  14  children. 


into  the  work  of  the  Bureau  in  order  to  sup- 
plement their  incomes,  while  some  do  the 
work  merely  as  an  avocation.  All  the  homes 
are  carefully  supervised. 

The  booklet  by  example  and  precept,  shows 
how  to  fit  the  home  to  the  child. 


Welfare  Problems  in  New  York  City,  Pub- 
lished by  the  Welfare  Council  of  New  York 
City,  151  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  Price, 
50  cents  each. 

A thorough  survey  of  all  the  social  projects 
which  had  been  studied  and  reported  upon 
during  the  period  from  1915  through  1925 
forms  the  material  included  in  this  booklet. 

Although  the  studies  are  confined  to  the 
City  of  New  York,  the  subjects  are  of  gen- 
eral interest,  being  classified  under  five  gen- 
eral heads:  family  welfare,  child  welfare, 
health,  education,  recreation  and  neighbor- 
hood activities,  and  civic,  economic  and  indus- 
trial studies. 

Many  of  the  studies  listed  are  available  in 
printed  form  and  many  are  to  be  distributed 
without  charge  from  the  agencies  listed  in 
the  booklet. 


SIDELIGHTS 


The  volume  to  be  used  for  the  extension 
course  in  social  problems  will  come  from  the 
press  in  November,  according  to  Dr.  Howard 
W.  Odum,  of  the  School  of  Public  Welfare  of 
the  University  of  North  Carolina.  This 
course  will  continue  the  studies  begun  at  the 
Public  Welfare  Institute  last  July.  The 
manuscript  was  read  by  a committee  and  ap- 
proved by  the  North  Carolina  Association  of 
County  Superintendents  of  Public  Welfare,  to 
be  used  by  county  superintendents  and  other 
social  workers. 


Eighty-two  children  of  the  Free  Will  Bap- 
tist Orphanage  at  Middlesex  in  Nash  County, 
were  given  their  first  lesson  in  canning  dur- 
ing September  by  the  home  demonstration 
agent,  Mrs.  E.  V.  Gordon.  The  vegetables 
used  were  grown  in  the  school  gardens  and 
the  finished  products  will  be  used  to  supple- 
ment the  diet  next  winter. 

This  is  the  first  of  a regular  schedule  of 
classes  in  home  demonstration  work  to  be 
given  at  the  orphanage. 


A letter  mailed  in  Capetown,  South  Africa, 
on  September  9th,  reached  the  office  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Public  Welfare  on  October 
9th,  requesting  a copy  of  Public  Welfare 
Progress.  A copy  was  promptly  dispatched 
in  answer  to  the  request  from  the  Dark  Con- 
tinent. Another  recent  request  for  the 
Prciress  came  from  Cordova,  Alaska,  where 
Mrs.  L.  F.  Kent,  formerly  Miss  Beulah  Dob- 
bin, of  Patterson  School,  is  engaged  in  mis- 
sionary work. 


Miss  Margaret  Rogers,  Girls’  Referee  for 
the  Buncombe  County  Juvenile  Court,  is  tak- 
ing a three-months  course  in  social  work  at 
the  New  York  School  of  Social  Work. 


Miss  Mary  F.  Camp  has  returned  to  the 
office,  much  improved,  after  an  illness  of 
many  weeks. 

WHITLEY  COVERS  MUCH 

GROUND  DURING  YEAR 
(Continued  from  page  1) 

located.  The  water  is  now  gotten  from  a 
driven  pump,  thus  insuring  its  purity. 

In  another  county  a dilapidated  wooden 
building  in  which  the  prisoners  were  locked 
at  night,  with  no  one  on  guard,  is  being  re- 
placed by  a fireproof  building  which  will 
serve  as  a combination  jail  and  prison  camp. 
The  old  building  had  caught  on  fire  three 
times. 

In  the  Sanford  jail,  a number  of  prisoners 
had  been  sleeping  on  the  concrete  floor.  Now 
double  deck  beds  have  been  provided,  and 
the  jail  is  very  clean. 
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ADVISORY  COMMITTEE 

TO  CASWELL  REPORTS 

Group  Appointed  to  Study  Feeble- 
mindedness Makes  Specific  Recom- 
mendations to  the  Governor 

The  report  of  t lie  Advisory  Committee  to 
Caswell  Training  School  for  Mental  Defec- 
tives, has  been  handed  by  the  chairman,  Dr. 
W.  S.  Rankin,  to  Governor  McLean,  and  will 
be  printed  in  full  for  distribution.  The  re- 
port makes  a study  of  the  entire  subject  of 
feeblemindedness  and  its  treatment  in  North 
Carolina  and  makes  seven  recommendations 
to  the  Governor  for  his  guidance  iri  present- 
ing the  subject  to  the  1927  General  Assembly, 
for  the  passage  of  laws  governing  the  various 
phases  of  the  subject  and  the  granting  of  ap- 
propriations for  the  Caswell  Training  School 
that  will  give  the  recommendations  a practi- 
cal effect. 

The  recommendations  outlined  follow 
briefly : 

1.  That  the  management  of  Caswell  Train- 
ing School  continue  to  give  preference  in  ad- 
mission of  feebleminded  patients  to  the  insti- 
tutions in  those  cases  that  seem  to  be  most 
burdensome  to  families  or  communities,  but 
to  combine  different  types,  so  as  to  give  the 
greatest  possible  relief  to  society  as  a whole, 
coupled  with  sound  economy  in  the  operation 
of  the  institution.  Such  a combination  can 
be  secured,  in  20  per  cent  idiots,  30  per  cent 
imbeciles,  and  50  per  cent  morons.  The 
large  percentage  of  morons  is  explained  in 
that  they  would  be  expected  to  help  care  for 
the  two  lower  types. 

2.  In  outlining  the  standards  in  service  and 
operation  which  should  be  obtained  the  com- 
mittee advises  among  other  things;  that  60 
per  cent  of  all  inmates  with  intelligence 
quotients  above  40  who  have  been  in  the  insti- 
tution 5 years  should  be  colonized ; that  75 
per  cent  of  those  who  are  inmates  of  the 
colonies  for  three  years  should  be  paroled ; 
that  20  per  cent  of  these  should  be  discharged 
each  year ; and  that  the  colonists  should  earn 
at  least  60  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  their  main- 
tenance. 

3.  That  a careful  survey  be  made  covering 
25  years  in  the  future  and  a possible  ex- 
pansion to  care  for  2,000  inmates,  before  ad- 
ding any  more  permanent  improvements  to 
the  school. 

4.  Physical  and  mental  examination  of  all 
public  school  children  who  have  become  re- 
tarded to  the  extent  of  one  year  in  their 
classes. 

5.  That  legislation  be  enacted  authorizing 
the  superintendents  of  the  State  Penitentiary, 
the  State  Hospital,  and  Caswell  Training 
School  to  order  an  operation  for  the  steriliza- 
tion of  any  inmate,  when  in  his  judgment 
such  an  operation  is  in  the  interest  of  gen- 
eral welfare.  Such  recommendations  would 
be  in  writing  with  a suitable  record  of  the 
case  and  be  submitted  for  the  approval  of  the 
State  Commissioner  of  Public  Welfare  and 


MRS.  THOMPSON  SUCCEEDS 

MISS  BRIETZ  IN  FORSYTH 


According  to  the  Winston-Salem  Journal, 
Mrs.  Walter  Thompson,  social  worker  and 
first-aid  nurse  for  (he  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco 
Company  has  been  appointed  girls’  probation 
officer  and  assistant  superintendent  of  public 
welfare  for  Forsyth  County,  under  A.  W. 
Cline. 

Mrs.  Thompson  succeeds  Miss  Margaret 
Brietz,  who  recently  resigned  to  take  a course 
in  social  work  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina.  Miss  Brietz  was  especially  inter- 
ested in  the  work  with  the  women  on  the 
Mothers’  Aid  list,  and  was  instrumental  in 
forming  the  first  Mothers’  Aid  Club,  formed 
of  these  women, 

Mrs.  Thompson  was  educated  at  the  North 
Carolina  College  .for  Women.  She  taught  for 
several  years,  and  did  welfare  work  and  nurs- 
ing at  Stonewall  Jackson  Training  School. 
She  was  matron  of  the  Winston-Salem  Chil- 
dren’s Home  and  assisted  in  the  management 
of  the  home. 


State  Ranks  Low  in  Public  Aid 

Given  to  Mothers  and  Children 


Forty-two  states  have  adopted  laws  author- 
izing the  assistance  from  public  funds  for  de- 
pendent children  in  their  own  homes,  and 
North  Carolina  ranks  low  in  the  list,  accord- 
ing to  a report  just  published  by  the  Chil- 
dren’s Bureau  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Labor. 

During  1925,  the  State  spent  $24,710  and 
aided  244  families  and  976  dependent  chil- 
dren. At  least  26  states  aided  a greater  num- 
ber of  dependent  children  in  proportion  to 
the  general  population  than  North  Carolina 
which  aided  38  dependent  children  out  of 
every  100,000  people  in  the  State. 

At  least  fifteen  states  allow  more  to  de- 
pendent children  on  the  basis  of  a compari- 
son of  state  allowances  based  on  a family 
with  three  dependent  children.  The  State  is 
one  of  a group  of  10  states  which  allow  from 
$39  to  $30  per  month  to  such  a family. 

North  Carolina  is  one  of  six  states  of  the 
42  which  divides  mothers’  aid  expenditures 
with  the  minor  political  subdivisions  of  the 
State,  since  the  funds  are  distributed  on  a 
fifty-fifty  basis  with  the  counties. 


the  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Health. 

6.  That  payment  be  required  from  the 
families  of  inmates  at  Caswell  Training 
School  who  are  able  to  pay,  the  payments  to 
graduate  on  a scale  comparable  to  the 
family’s  financial  ability. 

7.  That  the  General  Assembly  of  1927  be 
asked  to  provide  additional  capacity  for  150 
inmates,  an  increase  from  540  to  690. 


ORPHANAGE  NOTES 


Two  new  buildings,  to  cost  approximately 
$60,000  will  be  built  at  the  Methodist  Chil- 
dren’s Home  at  Winston-Salem  this  year,  ac- 
cording to  an  announcement  made  by  the 
board  of  trustees  recently.  One  will  be  a 
dormitory  for  boys,  given  by  a group  of 
Winston-Salem  citizens.  The  other  will  bo 
known  as  (he  Julia  Higgins  Cottage  for  small 
girls,  having  been  given  by  the  Higgins 
Estate. 


The  contract  for  the  J.  P.  Green  dormitory 
for  boys  at  the  Thomasville  Baptist  Orphan- 
age lias  been  awarded  and  work  will  begin 
at  once.  The  building  will  be  of  brick  and 
will  house  about  34  besides  extra  rooms  for 
the  teacher  and  matron,  with  dining  room 
and  kitchen  connected. 

Mr.  Kesler  says  that  when  this  home  is 
built  and  equipped  and  filled  with  children 
whose  applications  are  now  on  file,  that  the 
orphanage  will  have  an  additional  expense  in 
maintenance  of  about  $1,000  a month. 


The  children  at  the  North  Carolina  Chil- 
dren’s Home  in  Greensboro,  when  they 
learned  of  the  Florida  storm,  canvassed  the 
workers  in  the  home,  and  gave  of  their  own 
small  means,  sending  to  the  Red  Cross  Chap- 
ter a check  for  $13.83.  John  ,T.  Phoenix,  the 
superintendent,  said  that  $2.83  was  actually 
made  up  of  pennies  and  nickels  which  the 
children  had. 


The  Barium  Messenger,  for  October,  1926, 
contains  a significant  article,  summarizing 
the  work  of  a trained  case  worker,  Miss 
Francis  Steele,  who  has  been  doing  case  work 
for  the  Presbyterian  Orphans’  Homo,  since 
July  13th.  “Case  work.”  says  Joseph  B. 
Johnston,  the  editor,  “is  doing  accurately  and 
carefully  what  we  have  been  doing  more  or 
less  hurriedly  all  these  years.  It  means  mak- 
ing our  work  more  effective  in  enabling  us 
to  select  from  the  mass  of  applications  those 
that  our  institution  is  best  fitted  to  serve  and 
in  referring  others  to  other  means  of  relief.” 

During  the  past  two  months,  Miss  Steele 
traveled  5,500  miles.  Her  work  is  financed 
entirely  by  the  money  which  was  given  to 
the  Orphans’  Home  by  the  Duke  Endowment. 

Already  her  work  is  facilitating  the  work 
of  the  institution.  Miss  Steele  definitely  dis- 
posed of  73  of  the  103  applications  which 
came  in.  Sixteen  were  accepted  by  the 
Orphans’  Home,  and  in  the  other  cases  some 
other  means  of  support  was  pointed  out  by 
the  worker. 

One  can  hardly  imagine  a more  effective 
and  splendid  way  in  which  to  use  the  money 
given  by  the  Duke  Endowment.  The  work 
will  make  it  much  easier  for  the  institution 
to  give  a clearer  understanding  of  its  work. 
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FARM  COLONY  FOR  WOMEN  OFFENDERS  NEEDED 
ACUTELY  FOR  ECONOMIC  AND  SOCIAL  REASONS 

State  Should  Provide  a Place  Where  Industrial  Training  Can  be  Given  to  Women  Now 
Sentenced  to  Serve  Jail  Terms  in  Idleness.  Existing  Conditions  Show 
Problem  Untouched.  Case  Histories  of  Twenty-one  Women  Given. 


1.  A.  D.  is  a deaf  mute  22  years  old. 
She  comes  from  a farm  family  who  sent 
her  to  the  State  School  for  Deaf  and 
Dumb  for  eight  years.  Later  A.  D.  mar- 
ried and  had  one  child  but  she  deserted 
both  husband  and  child  in  order  to  roam 
about  as  a prostitute.  She  travels  from 
one  county  to  another  in  the  central  part 
of  the  State  having  a record  of  arrests  on 
statutory  offenses  in  many  towns.  Parents 
are  usually  willing  to  help  A.  D.,  receiving 
her  into  their  home  when  she  is  returned 
to  them  by  Welfare  Superintendents  after 
serving  a sentence.  But  they  can  not  hold 
her  long  and  soon  she  wanders  again  into 
the  old  places  and  the  old  troubles. 

2.  M.  V.  is  2 2 years  old.  Apparently 
she  has  a normal  mind  but  will  not  work 
preferring  prostitution  and  wandering. 
She  has  been  married  twice,  her  first  hus- 
band died  and  the  second  deserted  her. 
She  travels  about  in  the  larger  towns  of 
the  State  and  also  goes  into  Virginia.  In 


ONLY  TWENTY-ONE 

Condensed  case  histories  of  twenty- 
one  women,  who  are  typical  of  those  for 
whom  a farm  colony  is  needed,  have 
been  made  by  Miss  Lily  E.  Mitchell,  of 
the  staff  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities 
and  Public  Welfare.  In  them  we  see 
how  futile  and  inadequate  have  been 
our  methods  of  dealing  with  women 
offenders. 

A farm  colony  would  give  industrial 
training  to  these  women,  many  of 
whom  are  now  serving  sentences  in  idle- 
ness. They  constitute  a class  which  has 
been  neglected  as  far  as  constructive 
work  is  concerned.  North  Carolina’s 
farm  colony  for  women  should  be 
founded  without  delay. 


The  need  of  a farm  colony  for  women 
offenders  in  North  Carolina  is  made 
clearly  apparent  by  the  group  of  brief 
histories  of  twenty-one  women,  given 
in  this  issue  of  Public  Welfare  Prog- 
ress. This  issue  is  devoted  to  the  farm 
colony  and  the  types  of  offenders  for 
whom  such  a place  is  needed. 


as  many  places  she  has  court  records  on 
charges  of  “prostitution  and  assignation”; 
she  has  served  several  workhouse  sen- 
tences. Her  preference  in  clientele  is  that 
of  young  boys  of  15  or  16  years  of  age, 
so  two  university  towns  are  her  favorite 
locations.  She  is  badly  diseased  with  both 
syphilis  and  gonorrhea.  Before  she  was 
IS  years  old  she  was  the  mother  of  a 
child  by  her  first  husband,  but  she  deserted 
the  child  who  was  taken  in  charge  by  the 
Juvenile  Court  and  placed  permanently  in 
a good  home  because  of  the  mother’s 
attitude. 

3.  B.  J.  is  about  25  years  old.  She  is 
rather  an  attractive  girl  and  claims  to 
have  graduated  from  high  school.  She 
was  married  but  her  husband  divorced 
her.  She  is  most  promiscuous  and  has 
records  in  all  the  larger  towns  in  central 
part  of  the  State  and  is  known  to  several 
of  the  larger  cities  in  Virginia.  She  has 
a history  of  abortions  and  is  suspected  of 
being  a dope  fiend. 

4.  G.  L.  is  24  years  old  and  a very 
pretty  girl  who  is  badly  diseased  with  both 
gonorrhea  and  syphilis.  She  appears  to 
be  normal  mentally.  She  is  promiscuous 
and  has  records  in  many  counties.  In  two 
counties  she  has  had  expensive  operations 
because  of  venereal  disease  and  incident 
to  the  birth  of  her  illegitimate  child;  in 
each  instance  the  operation  expenses  were 


paid  from  the  County  Funds.  She  fre- 
quents college  towns,  where  it  is  claimed 
she  has  diseased  many  boys.  She  has  a 
court  and  jail  record  in  several  counties. 
She  claims  that  since  her  operations  she 
receives  no  gratification  and  is  only  a 
prostitute  for  the  money  in  it.  Her  child 
was  placed  and  adopted  by  the  North 
Carolina  Children’s  Home  Society. 

5.  V.  M.  is  about  25  years  old  and  very 
unattractive.  She  is  cunning  and  appears 
feeble-minded.  She  follows  circuses  and 
fairs  from  county  to  county,  has  visited 
the  larger  towns  in  the  central  part  of  the 
State  and  has  also  been  into  Virginia.  She 
claims  to  be  a cotton-mill  worker  but  the 
mills  where  she  says  she  has  worked  have 
no  records  of  her.  Usually  she  applies  to 
Welfare  Departments  for  financial  aid  or 
for  help  in  securing  work,  but  she  holds  a 
job  only  a few  days  and  is  gone.  She 

(Continued  on  page  4) 


WHAT  THEY  ARE  COSTING 

All  the  group  of  21  women,  with  one 
exception  are  wanderers  and  repeaters, 
most  of  them  having  a history  of 
venereal  disease.  Many  of  them  are 
unable  to  make  normal  social  adjust- 
ments, and  eleven  are  mothers  of  chil- 
dren who  are  charges  of  the  Juvenile 
Courts. 

Their  cost  to  the  State  is  manifold — 
socially  and  economically. 

The  expenses  of  court  hearings,  jail 
sentences,  medical  treatment  for  vene- 
real diseases,  and  the  expenditures  of 
welfare  departments  in  caring  for  them 
and  their  neglected  and  dependent  chil- 
dren, form  part  of  the  total. 
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NOTICE  TO  EDITORS 

All  material  in  the  Public  Welfare 
Progress  is  released  to  the  press  upon 
receipt. 

A Real  Need 

Six  hundred  and  sixty-six  women  were 
committed  to  jails  in  North  Carolina  in  the 
year  1924,  from  twenty-one  counties. 

This  gives  an  idea  of  the  number  of  de- 
linquent women  for  whom  no  corrective 
treatment  is  being  given.  In  the  jails  they 
sit  in  idleness.  They  frequently  laclr  the 
medical  attention  that  practically  all  of  them 
need.  They  are  released  to  the  community 
in  no  way  better  than  they  were  when  the 
law  took  them  in  hand.  Neither  the  indi- 
vidual offender  nor  the  community  profits  by 
our  present  methods  of  treating  delinquent 
women. 

The  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public 
Welfare  is  charged  by  law  with  the  duty  of 
recommending  to  the  Legislature,  among 
other  things,  “the  creation  of  necessary  in- 
stitutions,” and  the  Board  is  recommending 
the  establishment  of  a Farm  Colony  for  De- 
linquent Women. 

\ bill  authorizing  the  establishing  of  a 
farm  colony  to  eventually  care  for  four 
hundred  women,  will  be  offered  the  General 
Assembly  of  1927. 

The  establishment  of  such  an  institution 
has  been  adopted  by  the  Legislative  Council 
of  Women  as  one  of  the  five  measures,  which 
it  is  advocating.  The  North  Carolina  con- 
ference for  Social  Service  has  approved  and 
advanced  such  a proposition  for  several 
years. 

The  need  for  such  an  industrial  institu- 
tion, has  long  been  recognized.  The  women 
who  are  serving  sentences  in  jails  are  cost- 
ing large  sums  of  money.  The  average 
amount  spent  per  day  on  their  food  alone  is 
75c.  If  this  were  spent  on  keeping  them  in 
an  institution  where  they  could  be  made  to 
work  and  to  become  at  least  partially  self- 
supporting,  where  they  were  given  adequate 
medical  attention,  industrial  and  moral 
training,  we  might  hope  for  good  results. 


A farm  colony  for  women,  is  the  type  of 
institution  which  would  make  such  condi- 
tions possible.  Every  effort  would  be  made 
to  make  industry  the  dominant  characteris- 
tic. It  would  be  maintained  not  only  to 
restrain  and  discipline,  but  also  to  train, 
rehabilitate  and  restore,  to  which  end,  in- 
dustry contributes  fundamentally. 

It  is  clearly  apparent  that  our  methods  of 
dealing  with  women  who  have  been  con- 
victed of  offenses  against  the  law  are  in- 
adequate. 

Most  of  them  are  in  county  jails,  poorly 
supervised  work-houses,  or  county  homes  for 
the  aged  and  infirm.  They  are  surrounded 
by  idleness,  disease,  low  mentality,  and 
everything  that  appeals  to  the  worst  in 
human  nature.  Some  of  them  are  turned 
loose  on  unsupervised  suspended  sentences, 
or  conditional  suspended  sentences  that  are 
not  merely  futile,  but  are  positively  vicious. 
One  of  these  conditional  sentences,  which  is 
often  pronounced  is  a term  of  so  many  days 
in  jail,  unless  the  woman  leaves  town  within 
a given  time.  By  imposition  of  such  sen- 
tences, Raleigh  sends  her  women  offend- 
ers, mostly  prostitutes,  to  Durham,  Durham 
to  Greensboro,  Greensboro  to  Charlotte,  and 
so  on  till  the  vicious  circle  starts  all  over 
again. 

Practically  all  of  the  women,  serving  sen- 
tences, are  under  the  supervision  of  men.  It 
has  been  pretty  generally  recognized  that 
women  offenders  should  he  separated  from 
men  and  placed  under  the  supervision  of 
women.  Only  two  jails  that  we  know  of 
employ  matrons  to  care  for  women  prisoners. 

One  of  the  provisions  for  the  farm  colony 
for  women  would  be  that  the  superintendent 
should  be  a properly-trained,  well-educated, 
and  spiritually-minded  woman. 

Provisions  have  been  made,  in  many  ways, 
for  the  employment  of  the  men  serving  sen- 
tences in  North  Carolina.  The  State  should 
recognize  equally  the  necessity  of  providing 
industrial  employment  for  women.  We  can 
not  afford,  from  an  economic  and  a social 
standpoint  to  avoid  the  question  any  longer. 
North  Carolina  should  do  some  constructive 
work  with  this  class  of  offenders.  The  farm 
colony  for  women  offenders  should  be  made 
a reality  by  the  General  Assembly  of  1927. 

K.  B.  J. 


On  the  Crime  Problem 

“Let  everyone  who  loves  humanity,  or 
cares  for  our  national  future,  who  knows 
that  social  institutions  may  be  changed  for 
the  better,  who  believes  that  conditions  are 
modifiable,  that  man  can  mold  his  environ- 
ment and  control  to  a greater  degree  his  des- 
tiny answer  the  challenge.  Responsibility 
for  the  continuance  of  this  situation  is  his. 
With  the  zeal  of  a prophet,  the  calmness  and 
patience  of  a scientist  and  the  reckless  per- 
severance of  a Hebrew  Jahveh  or  a Greek 
Nemesis  let  each  resolve  to  do  his  part  in 
the  solution  of  this  great  social  problem.”— 
John  Lewis  Gilltn, 
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“One  of  Our  Mistakes” 

From  The  Asheville  Citizen  several  years 
ago  comes  this  notice,  which  is  of  interest 
since  the  case  is  not  an  isolated  one : 

“Wednesday  morning,  employees  of  Bun- 
combe County,  representing  all  of  us,  buried 
another  one  of  our  mistakes,  in  the  person  of 
Rose  Keller,  suicide,  in  the  graveyard  of 
the  county  farm.  Rose  was  an  orphan  as 
well  as  a suicide.  Early  in  life  apparently 
she  outlawed  herself  by  transgression  of  the 
moral  conventions  of  life;  she  had  violated 
that  double  standard  which  damns  the 
woman  and  leaves  the  man  free. 

“Did  society  make  any  effort  to  reclaim 
her?  Yes,  she  was  sent  to  school  in  the 
county  jail  to  learn  those  things  about  life 
without  which  a woman  is  in  danger  of 
becoming  either  a moral  leper  or  a suicide. 

“Jail  failed  as  a ■ reformer,  as  jail  often 
does;  probably  always  in  such  cases. 

“She  served  her  term  and  returned  to  her 
old  life.  But  there  seemed  to  be  no  place  for 
her.  Betrayed  under  promise  of  marriage, 
she  finally  went  into  the  woods  and  shot 
herself. 

“County  employees  carried  the  tired  body 
to  the  unblessed  grave  and  hid  it  at  last 
from  the  gaze  of  the  world.  Society  had 
discharged  its  obligations  to  Rose  Keller  and 
was  ready  for  the  next  unfortunate.” 

It  is  in  the  belief  that  the  jail  fails  as  a 
reformer,  that  the  State  Board  of  Charities 
and  Public  Welfare  is  recommending  the 
founding  of  a farm  colony  for  women. 

There  are  other  Roses  in  this  world. 
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SIDELIGHTS 


“Do  I think  we  need  a State  Farm  Colony 
for  Women?”  questioned  a county  superin- 
tendent of  welfare  on  a recent  visit  to  the 
State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. “It  would  be  certainly  a marvelous  help 
in  solving  some  of  the  most  difficult  cases 
which  are  brought  to  my  attention.” 

“This  week  on  every  day,  I have  had  cases 
which  could  have  been  probably  solved  wisely 
and  fittingly,  if  there  were  such  an  in- 
stitution. As  it  is,  there  is  an  average  of 
six  women,  who  are  serving  sentences  in  our 
county  jail.  They  have  nothing  with  which 
to  occupy  their  time.  They  are  not  work- 
ing, and  say  they  don’t  intend  to  work.  A 
well  managed  farm  colony  could  do  some- 
thing for  these  women,”  she  said. 

“Sometimes  they’re  told  to  leave  town. 
But  that’s  just  like  dumping  your  garbage 
in  your  neighbor’s  back  yard.  It  doesn’t  do 
anybody  any  good,  and  does  some  people  a 
lot  of  harm.  Need  a farm  colony  for  women,” 
she  concluded.  “I  could  talk  all  day  on  that 
proposition.” 


“Two  girls  in  this  county  are  beyond  con- 
trol, and  the  only  way  we  can  handle  them 
is  to  put  them  in  jail.  They  are  very 
immoral,  and  are  doing  much  damage  to  the 
community  where  they  live,”  writes  a county 
superintendent  of  schools.  “One  is  22  and  the 
other  18.  I am  trying  to  get  the  younger 
girl  into  Samarcand  Manor,  but  the  older  one 
is  the  type  for  which  a State  Farm  for 
Women  is  needed.  At  present  there  is  no' 
place  for  her  except  jail,  and  that  is  merely 
temporary  and  of  no  constructive  value.” 


North  Carolina  has  three  policewomen  and 
one  of  them,  Mrs.  Anna  B.  Lewis,  of  Raleigh, 
thinks  that  the  need  for  a State  Farm  Colony 
for  women  is  imperative. 

“This  very  morning,”  she  said,  “I  have 
been  trying  to  deal  with  a girl,  who  is  too 
old  for  Samarcand,  who  has  been  in  jail  fif- 
teen times  since  she  was  thirteen  years  of 
age.  She  is  over  seventeen  now,  and  not  oidy 
promiscuous,  but  vicious. 

“We  are  trying  to  do  all  we  can  to  .stop 
the  practice  of  ordering  women  convicted  of 
sex  offenses  to  get  out  of  town.  We  work 
with  the  idea  that  we  have  no  right  to  pass 
our  cases  on.  Whenever  we  arrest  a trans- 
ient here,  we  always  connect  up  with  the 
place  from  which  she  came  and  send  her 
back,”  she  said. 

“Every  county  ought  to  work  to  abandon 
this  practice  of  passing  their  offenders  on. 
But  even  if  every  county  did  this,  there 
would  be  many  acute  cases  for  which  a farm 
colony  would  be  needed.  But  under  present 
conditions  when  we  are  having  a ceaseless 
procession  from  one  community  to  another, 
the  need  of  such  an  institution  is  too  great  to 
be  ignored.” 


To  Reshape  Distorted  Destinies 

“It  will  be  the  aim  of  the  institution  to 
send  every  woman  out  at  the  end  of  her 
term  with  habits  of  punctuality  and  in- 
dustry established,  trained  to  earn  an 
honest  living  and  with  a new  outlook  on 
life  and  society. 

“At  the  basis  of  the  moral  training  on 
which  this  rehabilitation  must  rest,  are 
three  elements.  One,  this  of  industry  and 
occupation.  The  second,  development  of 
self-control  and  a sense  of  responsibility 
for  the  welfare  of  the  group.  Third,  fun- 
damental and  basic  to  all  regeneration  is 
ethical  and  religious  training,  taught  con- 
sciously by  religious  observances,  and 
services,  and  demonstrated  in  the  lives 
and  conduct  of  the  women  chosen  to  re- 
shape the  crooked  and  distorted  destinies 
committed  to  them.  No  effort  will  be 
spared  nor  agency  neglected  that  will 
avail  to  make  the  institution  a power  for 
righteousness  and  a credit  to  the  Govern- 
ment which  is  establishing  it.” — Du.  Mary 
B.  Harris,  Superintendent  of  the  Federal 
Industrial  Institution  for  Women. 


In  Another  State 

The  report  of  the  Minnesota  State  Refor- 
matory for  Women  makes  this  statement: 
“Since  the  education  of  the  prisoner  is  the 
fundamental  purpose  of  imprisonment,  we 
try  in  the  institution  to  provide  training 
which  will  make  her  industrially  competent 
so  she  will  be  better  equipped  when  she 
again  goes  forth  and  is  dependent  on  her 
own  resources. 

“Our  aim  is  to  direct  the  energies  of  those 
committed  to  our  care,  along  constructive 
channels,  so  that  wholesome  environments, 
associates  and  honestly  remunerative  occu- 
pations will  replace  the  degrading,  demoral- 
izing and  law-breaking  activities  which  have 
been  such  active  forces  in  their  anti-social 
careers.  If  after  years  of  training  and  super- 
vision, we  can  restore  these  women  to 
society,  as  respectable  and  law  abiding 
citizens,  our  efforts  will  have  been  worth- 
while and  our  desires  and  ambitions  real- 
ized.” 


Durham’s  Discovery 

Durham  County  maintains  a work-house 
and  employs  most  of  the  women  sentenced 
by  the  Recorders  Court  at  this  work-house. 
A survey  made  recently  of  twenty  women 
at  the  work-house  revealed  the  fact  that 
only  four  of  the  women  are  from  Durham. 
Four  states  and  many  towns  in  North 
Carolina  are  represented  on  the  list. 

The  county  officials  are  working  on  the 
theory  that  Durham  has  no  right  to  pass 
the  offenders  on  to  other  towns  by  giving 
suspended  sentences. 

But  through  the  survey  it  is  seen  that 
suspended  sentences  have  been  in  vogue 
in  other  counties, 


One  Superintendent’s  View 

Mrs.  D.  J.  Thurston,  superintendent  of 
welfare  in  Johnston  County  has  been 
working  for  quite  a while  on  the  theory 
that  giving  a sentence  of  so  many  weeks 
in  jail,  or  “twenty  four  hours  to  leave 
town,”  to  the  type  of  woman  offender  for 
which  a farm  colony  is  needed,  is  not  a 
method  which  does  any  good,  either  to 
the  community,  the  State  or  the  individual. 
Her  work  in  trying  to  handle  such  offenders 
has  been  most  interesting.  In  working 
with  other  county  officials  there  are  a few 
simple  rules  to  be  observed,  she  writes. 
“We  feel  that  it  is  not  fair  to  turn  these 
characters  out  on  the  adjacent  counties.  We 
get  the  men  with  them  as  often  as  it  is  pos- 
sible, and  in  every  case  that  I recall  the 
Judge  gives  the  man  a longer  term  than  the 
woman.  In  the  last  case  of  prostitution  tried, 
the  woman  got  six  months  in  jail  and  the 
man  nine  months  on  the  road. 

“We  treat  them,  and  teach  them  to  care 
for  themselves — do  all  we  can  to  reform 
them  with  good  literature  and  religious 
services,  and  have  them  clean  parts  of 
the  jail,  and  make  the  needed  mattress 
slips,  etc.  I have  tried  to  keep  them 
busy,  and  have  a machine  for  their  use. 
but  every  day  I see  more  and  more  t’ 
need  of  a farm  colony.  I trust  it  is  not 
far  off.” 

Johnston  County  is  one  of  the  few 
counties  which  is  making  any  effort  to 
keep  the  women  confined  in  the  jail, 
employed  at  any  regular  work. 


Another  Case 

If  you  were  a social  worker,  and  were 
honestly  trying  to  solve  this  case,  wouldn’t 
you  find  the  presence  of  a farm  colony  for 
women  a help? 

A woman,  who  has  left  her  husband  and 
four  children,  at  least  four  times  to  go  off 
and  engage  in  prostitution,  was  in  an  auto- 
mobile accident  and  is  now  in  the  hospital. 
She  herself  admits  that  she  is  most  promis- 
cuous. The  children  are  being  cared  for  by 
an  aunt.  The  mother  is  utterly  unfit  to  care 
for  her  children,  and  the  father,  wearied  by 
trying  to  make  allowances  for  her  now  knows 
that  he  has  come  to  the  end  and  refuses  to 
have  anything  more  to  do  with  her. 

The  woman  is  below  normal  mentally,  but 
it  is  not  possible  for  such  a type  to  be  admit- 
ted to  Samarcand.  She  needs  to  go  to  some 
institution  where  she  will  be  forced  to  lead 
for  a while  a normal  life. 

What  might  a farm  colony  do  for  such  a 
person ? 

More  important,  what  might  a farm  colony 
do  for  the  father  and  those  children? 


“As  yet  in  over  half  of  our  states  there 
is  no  evidence  that  those  concerned  with 
the  treatment  of  delinquent  women  have 
caught  a glimpse  of  the  obligations  of  the 
public  towards  such  women.” — John  Lewis 
Gillin, 
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gave  birth  to  an  illegitimate  child  in  a 
maternity  home. 

(i.  C.  M.  is  only  19  years  old  but  too 
old  for  Samarcand.  She  wanders  from 
place  to  place  and  never  holds  a job.  She 
has  been  returned  to  her  home  many 
times  but  will  not  stay.  She  is  promis- 
cuous. 

7.  K.  C.  is  23  years  old,  married  and 
separated  from  her  husband.  She  lives 
in  the  lowest  type  of  house  of  prostitution 
and  is  badly  diseased.  She  has  an  exten- 
sive court  and  jail  record.  Her  mother 
although  a poor  woman  is  always  ready 
to  help  the  girl  out  of  trouble  as  far  as 
she  can  but  K.  C.  refuses  to  go  home,  pre- 
ferring prostitution  and  drunkenness. 

8.  J.  P.  is  about  40  years  old,  a dope 
fiend  and  a prostitute.  She  roams  about 
in  counties  of  central  part  of  State  and 
into  Virginia.  She  has  two  children. 

9.  R.  M.  is  about  30  years  old  and  at 
one  time  was  a handsome  woman.  She 
came  from  a good  family  and  had  the 
opportunity  to  receive  a splendid  educa- 
tion. She  was  married  twice,  her  first 
husband  dying.  She  is  a dope  fiend  and 
prostitute  and  is  well-known  in  larger 
cities  of  central  part  of  State  where  she 
has  both  court  and  jail  records.  She  has 
received  treatment  for  the  dope  habit. 
Her  husband  is  also  a dope  fiend  and  has 
served  numerous  sentences  for  forgery, 
check  lifting,  etc. 

10.  N.  E.  is  only  19  years  old  but  too 
old  to  join  her  sister  in  Samarcand.  N.  E. 
frequents  hotels  where  she  has  been 
arrested  on  statutory  offences  and  given 
jail  sentences. 

11.  S.  E.  is  2 2 years  old,  feeble-minded 
and  diseased.  She  is  promiscuous  and  has 
extensive  court  and  jail  records  for  prosti- 
tution and  vagrancy  in  towns  she  visits. 

12.  R.  A.  is  21  years  old,  and  has  a 
record  for  “breaking  up  homes.”  She 
has  served  jail  terms  for  prostitution.  Her 
family  now  refuse  to  help  her  as  she 
repeatedly  runs  away  and  continues  her 
practices. 

13.  W.  P.  is  19  years  old  but  she  has 
a record  of  arrests  and  jail  sentences  on 
charges  of  vagrancy,  prostitution  and 
soliciting.  Pier  family  have  been  willing 
to  receive  her  again,  and  give  her  another 
chance  but  she  is  a demoralizing  influence 
among  the  young  boys  of  the  neighbor- 
hood. 

14.  G.  A.  is  about  28  or  30  years  old. 
She  is  a confirmed  dope  fiend  and  prosti- 
tute who,  although  a legal  resident  of 
this  State  wanders  also  in  Virginia  and 
South  Carolina.  She  comes  of  a splendid 
family  who  had  helped  her  repeatedly 
until  her  continued  return  to  houses  of 
prostitution  from  her  home,  both  disgusted 


and  made  them  hopeless.  Now  they  will 
have  nothing  more  to  do  with  her  and  she 
wanders  from  town  to  town,  usually 
appealing  to  Welfare  Departments  when 
ill. 

15.  D.  C.  is  20  years  old,  feeble-minded, 
not  eligible  to  Samarcand  and  cannot  be 
placed  in  Caswell  Training  School  because 
of  lack  of  room.  A prostitute  she  frequents 
hotels  in  which  she  is  arrested.  She  has 
court  records  in  several  counties.  Her 
family  can  not  prevent  her  from  wander- 
ing about. 

16.  A.  H.  is  2 4 years  old,  a handsome, 
seemingly  intelligent  woman  of  a prom- 
inent family.  Having  married  a man  be- 
low her  family  in  social  status,  she  is 
the  mother  of  two  children  whom  she 
continually  neglected  and  finally  deserted 
so  that  they  are  now  placed  by  law  wit" 
relatives  of  their  father.  A.  H.  is  promis- 
cuous and  has  a court  and  jail  record 
in  many  towns.  She  is  now  badly  dis- 
eased, and  a heavy  drinker.  Neither  her 
husband,  his  family,  nor  her  family  will 
now  receive  her. 

17.  C.  J.  is  24  years  old.  She  has  a 
poor  family  background,  there  being  a 
history  of  feeble-mindedness  and  incest. 
Her  father  is  now  serving  a 15  year  sen- 
tence in  the  penitentiary  for  incest  with 
C.  J.  when  she  was  a young  girl.  C.  J. 
married  and  has  one  child  by  her  husband, 
who  later  separated  from  her  charging  her 
with  having  diseased  him  after  incest  with 
her  brother.  Since  then  she  has  given 
birth  to  an  illegitimate  child  by  an  old 
man  with  whom  she  is  enamoured. 

18.  K.  H.  is  now  21  years  old.  She  is 
rather  an  attractive  girl  though  she  has 
a poor  family  background.  She  is  a prosti- 
tute going  out  in  taxis.  With  her  older 
sister,  likewise  a prostitute,  she  spends 
much  of  her  time  in  Virginia  although 
she  has  court  records  in  counties  in  cen- 
tral part  of  the  State. 

19.  B.  A.  is  25  years  old.  She,  her 
mother  and  sisters  all  have  court  and 
jail  records  as  prostitutes.  B.  A.  and 
sisters  visit  several  counties  though  they 
make  their  permanent  residence  in  a col- 
lege town  where  there  is  a large  student 
body  of  boys.  All  the  family  are  diseased. 
Girl  was  committed  to  Samarcand  for  four 
years  but  on  discharge  although  placed 
elsewhere  returned  finally  to  family  and 
to  old  ways.  She  has  since  given  birth 
to  an  illegitimate  child  who  was  taken 
over  by  the  Juvenile  Court  and  placed. 

20.  J.  D.  is  about  39  years  old,  married, 
living  with  her  husband,  and  the  mother 
of  six  children.  Her  two  oldest  daughters 
who  are  grown  are  prostitutes  with  her. 
J.  D.,  husband  and  oldest  daughters  were 
badly  diseased  and  the  women  have  court 
and  jail  records  in  several  counties.  J.  D. 
frequently  deserts  her  husband  and  chil- 
dren for  several  weeks  at  a time,  return- 
ing ill  from  drunkenness  and  constant 


“Treatment  of  offenders  against  the 
law  has  been  begotten  of  the  emotional 
reaction  to  a situation  rather  than  of  a 
rational  consideration  of  causes  of  crime 
and  the  purposes  of  punishment.  In 
short  the  limited  success  of  society  in  its 
struggle  with  criminals  is  due  to  the  use 
of  antiquated  methods  founded  upon  an 
unscientific  basis.” — John  Lewis  Gilijn. 


intercourse.  None  of  the  family  worked. 
Children  reared  in  lowest  type  of  house 
of  prostitution  were  formerly  required  to 
notify  mother  of  arrival  of  patrons.  Be- 
cause of  environment  children  were  taken 
from  parents  by  Juvenile  Court  and  tem- 
porarily placed.  Examination  by  a psy- 
chiatrist showed  that  J.  D.  is  feeble- 
minded, and  incapable  of  adjusting  her- 
self and  of  properly  rearing  her  children. 
The  judge  by  whom  she  has  been  sen- 
tenced to  jail  numerous  times  regards  her 
as  incorrigible.  But  where  can  he  send 
her  so  that  her  family  and  society  may 
be  protected? 

21.  R.  M.  is  an  unusually  pretty  attrac- 
tive girl,  20  years  old.  At  times  she  has 
refined,  affable  manners.  Although  a 
legal  resident  of  North  Carolina  where 
she  comes  of  a fairly  good  family  she 
has  wandered  to  larger  cities  in  Georgia 
and  Michigan  as  well.  In  each  state  she 
has  a court  record  and  has  been  returned 
at  public  expense  to  North  Carolina,  as 
officials  in  those  states  do  not  wish  her 
to  acquire  legal  residence  in  their  respec- 
tive states.  At  one  time  she  was  badly 
diseased  with  syphilis.  Although  she  at 
first  gives  impression  of  being  normal 
mentally,  an  examination  by  a psychiatrist 
shows  her  “a  social  psychopath,  natural 
prostitute  in  type”;  likewise  a psychologist 
after  mental  tests  has  reported  her  as 
“emotionally  unstable  although  having 
ability  to  learn  and  accomplish.”  Her 
record  shows  she  will  not  work  steadily 
or  well  after  a few  days  although  at  first 
she  is  unusually  apt.  She  had  periodic 
spells  of  sullenness  with  outburst  of 
temper  and  cursing,  and  would  slip  away 
neglecting  her  two  year  old  illegitimate 
baby  to  seek  men.  Because  of  her  child 
whom  she  claimed  to  love,  R.  M.  was 
given  every  opportunity  a rural  mountain 
community  afforded  to  make  good.  How- 
ever after  repeated  lapses  into  prostitution 
and  drinking,  she  attempted  to  capitalize 
her  love  of  her  baby  to  hold  the  com- 
munity’s help  and  interest.  Because  of 
her  neglect  of  her  child  and  her  conduct 
it  was  necessary  for  the  Juvenile  Court 
to  assume  charge  of  the  child  and  to 
place  it.  R.  M.  is  too  old  for  Samarcand 
and  after  serving  jail  sentences,  court, 
officials  could  only  release  her  although 
they  realize  she  is  yet  an  unsolved  social 
problem,  and  should  be  committed  to  some 
institution  permanently. 
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NEGRO  WELFARE  INSTITUTE 
TO  MEET  IN  WINSTON-SALEM 


January  12,  13,  and  14  Are  Dates  for  the 
Meeting  Which  Will  Give  Training  to 
Negro  Welfare  Workers. 


The  Second  Public  Welfare  Institute  for 
Negro  social  workers  will  take  place  in 
Winston-Salem  at  the  Winston-Salem 
Teachers’  College,  January  12,  18,  and  14, 
1927,  according  to  the  plans  announced  by 
Lieutenant  Lawrence  A.  Oxley,  head  of  the 
Division  of  Negro  Work  of  the  State  Board 
of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare. 

The  institute  will  open  with  a mass  meet- 
ing to  be  held  Wednesday  evening,  Janu- 
ary 12,  in  the  auditorium  of  the  Teachers’ 
College.  Among  the  speakers  who  will  make 
addresses  and  hold  classes  during  the  insti- 
tute are:  Dr.  Carl  C.  Taylor,  president  of 
the  State  Social  Service  Conference,  Ral- 
eigh ; Colonel  W.  A.  Blair,  chairman  of  the 
State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Wel- 
fare, of  Winston-Salem ; Mrs.  Kate  Burr 
Johnson  and  members  of  the  staff  of  the 
State  Board ; Mrs.  C.  G.  Doak,  of  Raleigh ; 
Franklin  O.  Nichols,  of  the  American  Social 
Hygiene  Association  of  New  York  City ; 
Forrester  B.  Washington  of  Philadelphia, 
and  Dr.  Howard  W.  Odum,  of  the  University 
of  North  Carolina. 

While  the  general  field  of  public  welfare 
will  be  covered  in  the  open  discussions,  every 
effort  has  been  made  to  have  a specific  phase 
of  social  work  covered  in  the  program  of 
each  day. 

The  subjects  to  be  discussed  in  the  classes 
include : county  organization ; state  institu- 
tions for  dependents,  defectives  and  delin- 
quents ; care  of  dependent  and  neglected 
children ; mental  and  social  hygiene. 

It  is  expected  that  Negro  welfare  assist- 
ants, probation  officers,  case  workers,  offi- 
cers and  workers  from  private  social 
agencies,  ministers,  community  workers, 
special  teaches,  public  health  nurses,  and 
citizens  interested  in  social  welfare  work 
will  attend  the  meetings. 

Workers  employed  by  city  and  county  de- 
partments of  public  welfare  will  be  furnished 
room  and  board  at  the  college  without 
charge.  All  others  may  arrange  for  their 
room  and  board  while  in  attendance  through 
Lieutenant  Lawrence  A.  Oxley,  director  of 
the  Division  of  Negro  Work,  State  Board  of 
Charities  and  Public  Welfare,  Raleigh, 
N.  C. 


DR.  DIXON  OUTLINES  METHODS 
OF  TRAINING  USED  AT  CASWELL 


THE  GOVERNOR  SAYS— 


“A  watchful  eye  on  orphans  and  a 
care  to  see  that  worthy  cases  find  place 
in  the  various  institutions  maintained 
for  their  care  in  the  State  is  a work 
that  is  not  now  prosecuted  with  any- 
thing like  the  thoroughness  it  deserves. 
There  are  many  instances  in  which  or- 
phans who  should  be  helped  remain 
unknown  because  of  a proper  pride  and 
reticence  which  nevertheless  hinders 
their  development. 

“The  same  thing  applies  to  cases  in 
which  application  of  Mothers’  Aid 
funds  is  proper,  and  Civic  Clubs  could 
effective  aid  county  agencies  in  ascer- 
taining these  instances.” 

Governor  McLean,  before  the  Charlotte 
Civic  Clubs. 


An  Advance  Christmas  Present 


The  Commissioner  of  Public  Welfare  re- 
ceived an  advance  Christmas  present  for  the 
State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare 
recently,  when  an  interested  friend,  Miss 
Grace  Morrison  of  Asheville,  sent  a check 
for  $150  to  be  used  in  any  way  which  was 
deemed  advisable.  The  appreciation  of  such 
a generous  and  thoughtful  gift  is  deep  and 
is  matched  possibly  only  by  the  gratitude 
which  those  to  whom  it  was  given  have 
shown. 

One  hundred  dollars  was  sent  to  an  insti- 
tution which  has  been  generous  in  helping 
the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public 
Welfare  with  cases  which  seemed  difficult  of 
solving.  The  South  Mountain  Industrial  In- 
stitute at  Bostic,  North  Carolina,  for  the 
training  of  mountain  children,  is  a good 
school,  which  has  taken  children  and  cared 
for  them  at  a nominal  sum.  It  is  doing  a 
splendid  work.  Miss  Ora  Hull,  the  presi- 
dent, expressed  deep  gratitude  for  the  gift. 

Fifty  dollars  was  sent  to  Mrs.  Charlotte 
Hawkins  Brown,  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  North  Carolina  Industrial  Home  for 
Colored  Girls,  opened  at  Efland,  in  January, 
through  the  efforts  of  the  State  Federation 
of  Colored  Women’s  Clubs  of  which  Mrs. 
Brown  is  president. 


(The  following  article  contributed  by  W.  H. 
Dixon,  M.D.,  superintendent  of  Caswell  Training 
School  for  Mental  Defectives,  is  published  in  Public 
Welfare  Progress,  because  the  nature  of  the  ma- 
terial included  is  of  particular  interest  to  social 
workers,  and  to  the  public  in  general.  Editor’s 
Note.) 

There  is  a commonly  accepted  idea  among 
the  people  of  North  Carolina  that  the 
methods  of  training  given  here  at  Caswell 
are  only  those  which  try  to  educate  the  in- 
mates in  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic — 
in  other  words — that  the  three  R’s  comprise 
the  only  sort  of  training  given.  It  is 
true  that  this  department  has  been  practi- 
cally the  only  one  that  has  made  any  prog- 
ress. Out  of  a population  of  three  hundred 
and  fifty,  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  have 
been  able  to  get  real  training  along  this  line; 
the  other  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  have 
not  been  given  any  worth  while  training. 

The  fact  that  this  institution  is  called  a 
training  school  has  caused  a great  many 
people  in  the  State  to  think  that  it  is  a 
graded  school  of  the  average  sort,  with  spe- 
cialized teachers  who  take  the  mentally  de- 
fective and  instruct  them  in  such  a way  that 
they  may  function  as  normals.  To  substan- 
tiate this  erroneous  belief.  I am  constantly 
receiving  letters  begging  me  to  admit  chil- 
dren or  wards  to  our  school  as  they  could 
not  learn  anything  in  the  regular  schools. 
They  fail  to  realize  that  you  cannot,  by  any 
known  methods,  make  a mental  defective’s 
mind  function  as  a normal  mind  should. 

When  you  try  to  teach  one  of  this  type, 
they  seldom  ever  go  beyond  the  third  or 
fourth  grade.  This  applies  to  the  moron  or 
high  grade  type  only.  They  can  never  hope 
to  take  their  places  in  life  beside  the  nor- 
mal, because  in  the  employment  of  help  that 
requires  an  education,  this  is  far  too  little 
to  be  worth  while  in  any  business  of  today. 
Those  that  could  be  advanced  far  enough, 
educationally,  would  not  have  sufficient 
judgment  to  work  unless  supervised  by  some 
one,  which  would  not  be  worth  the  cost. 
From  observations  made  since  I have  been 
engaged  in  this  work,  I find  that  the  actual 
school  is  worth  very  little,  except  in  so  far 
as  it  trains  the  mind  to  understand  and  take 
training  industrially  and  vocationally. 

Training,  in  a generalized  way,  is  given, 
according  to  the  mentality  of  the  individ- 
( Continued  on  page  4) 
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A GREAT  LOSS 


The  death  of  Dr.  W.  W.  Faison,  the  splen- 
did superintendent  of  the  State  Hospital  for 
the  Negro  Insane  at  Goldsboro  for  42  years, 
has  removed  from  the  service  of  North  Caro- 
lina, a man  who  has  done  much  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  State  at  large,  and  for  the  Ne- 
gro people  in  particular. 

Dr.  Faison  was  modest  and  retiring  in 
personality.  In  the  performance  of  his  du- 
ties he  was  conscientious  and  devoted  to  an 
unusual  degree.  The  institutions  and  its 
needs  were  always  first  in  Dr.  Faison’s 
mind.  His  own  preferment  did  not  concern 
him. 

North  Carolina  will  miss  him.  The  State 
Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare  feels 
that  it  has  lost  a sympathetic  co-worker  and 
a personal  friend.  K.  B.  J. 


A NEW  SHEET 


The  appearance  in  October,  of  The  Prison 
News,  a newspaper  for  the  prisoners,  by  the 
prisoners  and  of  the  prisoners,  of  the  North 
Carolina  State's  Prison,  has  brought  to  the 
ranks  of  State  publications  a unique  and 
interesting  news-sheet. 

One  of  the  features  of  The  Prison  News 
is  to  publish  each  month  a dishonor  roll, 
made  up  of  the  prisoners  who  did  not  com- 
ply with  the  prison  rules.  Only  3.5  of  the 
population  of  the  State’s  Prison,  which  in- 
cludes the  various  camps  and  farms,  were 
on  this  dishonor  roll. 

The  newspaper  is  printed  at  the  new  print- 
ing shop  which  has  been  introduced  at  the 
Prison,  on  the  theory  that  the  prisoners  can 
learn  a trade  during  their  stay  at  the 
Prison,  and  thereby  at  the  expiration  of  his 
sentence,  become  assets  rather  than  liabili- 
ties to  society. 


GOOD  PROBATION  WORK 


“During  1911  more  than  3,000  children 
were  sent  to  correctional  and  child-caring 
institutions  by  the  Juvenile  Courts  of  New 
York  State,”  stated  Charles  L.  Chute,  Gen- 
eral Secretary  of  the  National  Probation 
Association  before  the  Regional  Conference 
of  the  Child  Welfare  League  in  Atlanta  in 
November.  “Yet  during  1925,  in  spite  of  the 
vast  increase  in  the  population  of  the  State, 
only  2,000  were  sent  to  institutions.  This 
saving  of  children,  (and  incidentally  of  more 
than  $400,000),  was  due  to  better  probation 
service,”  he  concluded. 


TO  HELP  THE  PARENTS 


“The  home  is  as  good  as  it  ever  was,” 
stated  Dr.  C.  C.  Carstens  at  the  Regional 
Conference,  “and  parents  are  trying  just  as 
hard  to  give  their  children  the  best  training 
possible.  But  because  of  the  myriad  outside 
influences  we  need  more  agencies,  such  as 
recreational  and  similar  agencies,  to  help 
the  parents  keep  the  child  in  the  home.  Life 
is  so  much  more  complicated  that  the  home 
needs  backing  up.” 


THE  HELPING  HAND 


A small  boy  of  nine,  whose  mother  is  dead, 
and  whose  grandparents  are  not  physically 
able  to  care  for  him,  is  to  find  a suitable 
home  through  the  suggestion  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Public  Welfare,  who  was 
appealed  to  for  advice  by  a friend  of  the 
grandparents. 

“The  grandmother  lives  in  the  country,” 
writes  the  friend,  “and  this  morning  is  the 
first  opportunity  I have  had  for  discussing 
the  question  with  her  and  conveying  to  her 
the  information  contained  in  your  letter. 
She  is  much  pleased  with  your  suggestion 
and  she  has  asked  me  to  convey  to  you 
her  sincere  appreciation  and  thanks  for  your 
kindly  efforts.  Parenthetically,  and  as  an 
encouragement  to  your  office  and  you  in  your 
work,  I quote  as  nearly  as  I can  her  expres- 
sions, ‘Doctor,  isn’t  it  good  for  the  State  to 
have  a department  to  help  folks  in  matters 
like  this  and  when  they  are  in  trouble  and 
cannot  help  themselves.’  A fine  testimonial, 
I say,”  concludes  the  letter. 

The  opportunity  to  be  of  help  in  such  a 
case  is  always  welcome  but  such  a gracious 
and  hearty  expression  of  appreciation  warms 
the  hearts  of  the  members  of  the  staff  and 
serves  to  quicken  and  increase  their  inter- 
est. 


Members  of  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  and  Public  Welfare 

W.  A.  Blair,  Chairman Winston-Salem 

A.  W.  McAlister,  Vice-Chairman.. Greensboro 

Mrs.  Walter  A.  Woodard Wilson 

Rev.  W.  L.  Hutchins Winston-Salem 

Mrs.  II.  F.  Seawell Carthage 

Mrs.  J.  A.  Brown Chadbourn 

Rev.  C.  II.  Durham Lumberton 


EXECUTIVE  STAFF 

Mrs.  Kate  Burr  Johnson,  Commissioner 
Roy  E.  Brown, 

Division  of  Institutions 
L.  G.  Whitley, 

Inspector  Penal  Institutions 
Emeth  Tuttle, 

Children’s  Bureau 
Mary  Frances  Camp, 

County  Organization 
Harry  W.  Crane, 

Mental  Health  and  Hygiene 
Lucy  F.  Lay, 

Education  and  Publicity 
Lily  E.  Mitchell 

Director  of  Case-Worlc  Under  the  Rockefeller 
Demonstration 
Lieut.  Lawrence  A.  Oxley, 

Director  Work  Among  Negroes 


NEW  SUPERINTENDENTS 

OF  WELFARE  APPOINTED 


Miss  Annie  Yow  has  been  appointed  to 
succeed  J.  W.  Dickens,  Jr.,  as  county  super- 
intendent of  public  welfare  in  Davidson 
County.  Mr.  Dickens  resigned  upon  his 
election  as  county  register  of  deeds.  Miss 
Yow  is  an  experienced  trained  nurse  with 
social  training  and  is  expected  to  continue 
the  successful  public  welfare  work  carried 
on  for  the  past  few  years  by  Mr.  Dickens. 

J.  E.  Jackson,  Granville  County  superin- 
tendent of  Welfare,  has  resigned  from  his 
position,  which  has  not  yet  been  filled. 


TWO  PUBLICATIONS  WILL 

APPEAR  IN  NEAR  FUTURE 


At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public 
Welfare  held  November  9,  at  the  office  of 
the  Commissioner,  the  biennial  report  of  the 
Commissioner  and  her  staff  was  accepted  by 
the  Board. 

The  report  will  be  published  shortly,  and 
also  a bulletin  entitled,  “North  Carolina’s 
Social  Welfare  Program  for  Negroes,”  by 
Lieutenant  Lawrence  A.  Oxley. 

Requests  for  these  publications  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Division  of  Education  and 
Publicity  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities 
and  Public  Welfare. 
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BOOK  NOTES 


Readable  Books  On  Child  Welfare 


Recommended  by  The  State  Board  of 
Charities  and  Public  Welfare 

(These  may  be  borrowed  from  the  North 
Carolina  Library  Commission,  at  Raleigh, 
by  those  without  Library  facilities,  the 
only  expense  involved  being  the  payment 
of  postage.  The  list  is  only  a partial  one 
of  the  books  on  child  welfare  at  the  Com- 
mission, which  also  has  pamphlets,  bul- 
letins and  articles  which  may  be  bor- 
rowed. ) 


Psychology  of  Subnormal  Children — 
H oiling  worth. 

Mechanisms  of  Character  Formation — 
White. 

Principles  of  Mental  Hygiene — White. 

The  Problem  Child  in  School — Sayles  and 
Nudd. 

Youth  in  Conflict — Van  Waters. 

Quicksands  of  Youth — Hoyt. 

The  Revolt  of  Modern  Youth — Lindsey. 

Other  Peoples  Daughters — W emhridge. 

The  Child,  The  Clinic,  and  The  Court. 

Your  Child  Today  and  Tomorrow — Gruen- 
herg. 

Child  Training — Patri. 

The  Art  of  Helping  People  Out  of  Trouble 
— de  Schweinitz. 

The  Spirit  of  Youth  in  The  City  Streets 
— Addams. 

Social  Pathology — Queen  and  Mann. 

This  list  was  prepared  and  distributed  at 

the  meeting  of  the  N.  C.  State  Congress  of 

Parents  and  Teachers  in  Burlington  in  No- 
vember. 


RALEIGH  NEGRO  BAY 

NURSERY  SUPPORTED 


The  Raleigh  Negro  Day  Nursery,  which 
has  been  commented  upon  in  Pltblic  Welfare 
Progress  before,  has  now  been  put  on  a per- 
manent stable  basis  by  the  success  of  the 
Raleigh  Negro  Welfare  Drive  which  resulted 
in  the  raising  of  $3,000  in  cash  on  Sunday, 
December  5.  The  drive  was  directed  by 
Lieutenant  Lawrence  A.  Oxley. 

The  Day  Nursery,  which  cares  for  young 
children  of  working  Negro  mothers,  was 
opened  in  July  and  has  been  supported  by 
voluntary  contributions  from  both  races. 
This  is  only  one  of  the  projects  which  will 
receive  benefits  from  the  Negro  Welfare 
Fund,  the  others  being  an  assistant  for  the 
Travelers  Aid,  part  of  the  salary  of  the  As- 
sociated Charities  nurse,  and  aid  for  the 
Mary  B.  Talbert  Home  for  Girls. 


Like  Buying  a Hat  or  a Dress? 


November  10,  1926. 
Bureau  of  Child  Welfare, 

Mrs.  Kate  Bure  Johnson, 

Dear  Madan. 

I would  like  to  know  if  you  have  a baby 
from  3 to  9 months  old,  for  adaption,  if  so 
please  let  me  know  by  return  mail,  stating 
the  color  and  size,  thank  you  very  much, 
from — Mrs.  E.  J. 


WITH  THE  STAFF 


Members  of  the  staff  have  been  busy  lately 
answering  requests  for  addresses  and  at- 
tending meetings. 

The  Commissioner  has  spoken  recently 
before  the  Davie  County  Welfare  Associa- 
tion, when  she  and  Miss  Mary  F.  Camp,  of 
the  Division  of  County  Organization,  were 
guests  of  honor  at  a banquet  given  at 
Mocksville.  At  the  meeting  of  the  North- 
western District  of  the  State  Association  of 
County  Superintendents  of  Public  Welfare, 
Miss  Camp  was  one  of  the  chief  speakers. 

Miss  Mary  F.  Camp,  of  the  Division  of 
County  Organization,  has  been  busy  helping 
with  the  various  district  meetings  of  the 
State  Association  of  .County  Superintendents 
of  Welfare. 

Dr.  Harry  W.  Crane,  head  of  the  Division 
of  Mental  Health  and  Hygiene,  addressed 
the  State  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers 
at  their  Burlington  meeting  on  “Behaviorism 
versus  Health.” 

Miss  Emeth  Tuttle,  of  the  Division  of 
Child  Welfare,  attended  the  Regional  Con- 
ference of  the  Child  Welfare  League  of 
America  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  November  11  and 
12.  North  Carolina  was  well  represented  on 
the  program,  she  reported,  since  Dr.  W.  S. 
Rankin  of  the  Duke  Endowment;  Rev.  W. 
H.  Wheeler,  head  of  the  Thompson  Orphan- 
age at  Charlotte;  and  Dr.  Crane,  all  ad- 
dressed the  meeting. 

Lieutenant  Oxley,  among  other  things, 
has  been  the  active  head  of  the  Raleigh  Ne- 
gro Welfare  Drive,  which  was  Drought  to  a 
successful  close  on  Sunday,  December  5, 
when  $3,000  was  raised  to  carry  on  certain 
measures  particularly  affecting  the  welfare 
of  the  Negro  people  of  Raleigh.  The  Com- 
missioner was  the  chief  speaker  at  this  Sun- 
day mass  meeting. 

L.  G.  Whitley,  inspector  of  penal  institu- 
tions for  the  State  Board  of  Healtli  and  the 
State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Wel- 
fare reports  that  he  is  finding  many  distinct 
improvements. 

“I  did  not  recognize  the  Warren  County 
jail  since  it  has  been  painted  inside  and 
out.  I rode  past  the  building  looking  for 
it,”  he  writes.  “Beside  the  painting  the 
surroundings  have  been  cleaned  up  and 
made  free  of  garbage,  rubbish  and  collected 
materials.  Mr.  Skinner  has  a great  nack 
for  improving  his  county’s  buildings  without 
spending  much  money.  He  believes  in  the 
policy  of  economy.” 


SIDELIGHTS 


Twenty-five  girls  at  the  Oxford  Orphan- 
age won  pins  and  prizes  in  the  life-saving 
contests  conducted  by  the  Life  Saving  Corps 
of  the  Wake  County  Chapter  of  the  Red 
Cross.  One  of  the  girls,  Lillian  Tucker,  dis- 
tinguished herself  by  making  the  unusual 
record  of  99. 


The  State  championship  game  of  the  foot- 
ball teams  of  the  orphanages  of  the  State, 
was  played  -at  Raleigh,  on  December  4tli, 
between  the  Presbyterian  Orphan’s  Home  at 
Barium  Springs  and  the  Methodist  Orphan- 
age at  Raleigh,  the  Methodists  coming  out 
at  the  end  as  the  State  champions. 

Following  the  game,  the  members  of  the 
Barium  Springs  team  were  entertained  at 
the  Governor’s  Mansion  by  Governor  McLean 
by  a seven-course  turkey  dinner.  The  Rotary 
Club  gave  a luncheon  to  the  Methodist 
team. 


The  twenty-third  regional  clinic,  held  for 
the  purpose  of  examining  crippled  children, 
under  the  supervision  of  the  State  Ortho- 
pedic Hospital  at  Gastonia  and  the  Division 
of  Child  Welfare  of  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  and  Public  Welfare  was  held  at 
Dunn  on  Saturday,  October  30th. 


Among  recent  visitors  to  the  State  Boajd 
of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare  have  been 
Dr.  Albert  Duboise  and  Madame  E.  Dar- 
denne,  missionaries  in  the  Belgian  Congo ; 
Miss  Kate  Stevens,  formerly  head  of  the 
Tolington  Girls  High  School  in  London, 
England. 

Dr.  W.  C.  Linville  was  elected  superin- 
tendent of  the  State  Hospital  for  the  Negro 
Insane  at  Goldsboro,  by  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors, at  a meeting,  on  December  8.  Dr. 
Linville,  who  has  been  assistant  superintend- 
ent for  12  years,  succeeds  Dr.  W.  W.  Faison, 
who  died  on  October  23. 


In  commenting  upon  the  resignation  of 
W.  E.  Mims,  jailer  for  more  than  three 
years  of  the  Wake  County  jail.  L.  G.  Whit- 
ley, Joint  Inspector  of  Penal  Institutions  for 
tiie  State  Board  of  Healtli  and  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare  since 
July,  1925,  made  the  following  statement: 

“I  have  always  found  the  Wake  County 
jail  in  a very  clean  condition,  free  from 
odors  and  filth,  upon  every  occasion  I have 
inspected  it. 

“I  have  never  passed  through  the  jail  on 
an  inspecting  tour  without  having  some  of 
the  prisoners  stop  me  long  enough  to  tell 
me  of  something  Jailer  Mims  had  done  for 
them  which  always  showed  that  he  had  the 
prisoners  under  good  discipline  and  had  un- 
usual consideration  for  them.” 
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AN  EXTENSION  COURSE  IN 

SOCIAL  WORK  IS  PROVIDED 


The  details  by  which  a social  worker  may 
obtain  college  credit  by  taking  the  course  on 
welfare  work,  approved  by  the  North  Caro- 
lina Association  of  County  Superintendents 
of  Public  Welfare,  may  be  obtained  from 
the  Extension  Division  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina,  at  Chapel  Hill. 

A volume  entitled  “An  Approach  to  Social 
Work,”  by  Dr.  Howard  W.  Odum,  has  just 
come  from  tlte  press  to  be  used  as  the  basis 
for  this  course,  which  will  follow  out  the 
lines  of  thought  and  study  suggested  at  the 
Public  Welfare  Institute  this  past  summer. 

Any  interested  persons  who  do  not  care  to 
receive  college  credit  and  yet  would  care  to 
have  the  advantage  of  doing  some  studying 
along  these  lines,  may  obtain  the  details  of 
the  course  from  the  Division  of  County  Or- 
ganization of  the  State  Board  of  Charities 
and  Public  Welfare,  which  will  furnish  an 
outline,  and  lists  of  parallel  readings  to  be 
used  in  connection  with  the  volume. 

“An  Approach  to  Social  Work”  may  be 
obtained  from  the  University  Press  at 
Chapel  Hill  for  $1.50.  The  chapters  cover 
modern  social  trends,  a definition  of  social 
work,  industrial  problems,  social  and  mental 
hygiene,  child  welfare  and  organization. 

To  those  who  do  not  wish  to  take  the 
course  either  for  college  credit  or  for  volun- 
teer study,  it  is  recommended  that  they  buy 
the  volume  and  read  it,  since  much  inter- 
esting material  is  included.  It  is  dedicated 
to  the  county  superintendents  of  public  wel- 
fare of  the  State,  and  a chapter  is  included 
on  the  development  of  public  welfare  work  in 
North  Carolina. 


STATE  BOARD  DISPLAYS 

CHILD  WELFARE  EXHIBIT 


The  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public 
Welfare  had  an  exhibit  at  the  recent  meet- 
ing of  the  North  Carolina  Congress  of  Par- 
ents and  Teachers  in  Burlington.  The  Wake 
Charts,  which  have  been  improved  by  a new 
method  of  display  were  the  center  of  at- 
traction, showing  the  expense  of  one  feeble- 
minded family  to  the  State  and  the  county. 
A small  replica  of  a typical  Mothers’  Aid 
family,  consisting  of  a cottage,  with  a 
mother  and  four  children  in  the  yard  was 
accompanied  by  leaflets  and  bulletins  on 
Mothers’  Aid.  Posters  on  child  welfare  and 
the  regional  crippled  childrens’  clinics,  with 
several  hundred  copies  of  a list  of  books  on 
child  welfare,  completed  the  exhibit. 

Application  is  being  made  by  a friend  of 
a small  crippled  child  so  that  she  might  be 
treated  at  the  State  Orthopedic  Hospital,  as 
a result  of  the  exhibit.  Seeing  the  poster 
on  the  clinics,  the  friend  made  inquiries  as 
to  the  proper  method  of  having  a child  ad- 
mitted to  the  hospital  for  treatment. 


SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE 

WORK  IS  FORWARDED 

Tlic  superinl  undents  of  public  welfare  in 
(he  various  counties  of  the  State  are  charged 
willi  the  duty  of  enforcing  the  compulsory 
school  attendance'  law,  and  many  are  the 
methods  employed  to  teach  (lie  parents  that 
their  children  must  be  sent  to  school. 

In  Craven  County,  Mrs.  John  D.  Whit- 
ford,  superintendent,  is  making  use  of  the 
census  of  all  the  delinquents  during  the  last 
session,  and  is  making  a careful  check  in 
order  to  see  that  the  list  should  be  de- 
creased. 

A.  W.  Cline,  superintendent  of  welfare  in 
Forsyth,  is  making  use  of  the  county  health 
nurses,  who  report  delinquents  and  also 
make  a careful  check  of  those  children  who 
are  sick. 

Mrs.  Anne  H.  Ditto,  superintendent  of 
welfare  in  Nash  County,  recently  used  an 
interesting  questionnaire  in  checking  up  the 
reasons  for  non-attendance.  She  sent  a copy 
to  each  teacher  in  the  county  asking  that  a 
list  be  given  of  all  children  who  were  forced 
to  be  absent  from  school  on  account  of  phy- 
sical defects ; those  who  lived  too  far  from 
the  school  truck  route ; those  whose  parents 
were  indifferent,  and  those  who  were  in 
need  of  clothing  or  books. 


DR.  DIXON  OUTLINES  METHODS 

OF  TRAINING  USED  AT  CASWELL 

(Continued  from  page  1) 

ual.  What  training  can  be  given  to  low 
grade  imbeciles?  Teach  them  simple  com- 
mands ; how  to  feed  themselves ; how  to 
dress  themselves  and  how  to  do  simple 
duties  in  the  dormitories,  such  as  bed  mak- 
ing and  sweeping.  In  industrial  activities, 
they  also  may  receive  some  training  such  as 
rug-making  and  assorting  material.  In  the 
craft  department  they  are  trained  to  make 
mats,  rugs  and  to  do  other  simple  work  in 
the  training  room.  For  this  type  of  inmate, 
it  takes  about  twenty  months  to  fit  him  or 
her  to  perform  one  simple  task.  Someone 
will  ask,  “Is  it  worth  the  time  to  train  one 
to  do  these  simple  things?”  Yes,  it  gives 
them  something  useful  to  do.  Keep  them 
employed  and,  of  course,  they  do  not  have 
time  to  destroy  their  clothes  and  furniture, 
neither  do  they  have  time  to  engage  in  mis- 
chief making  among  themselves.  They  are 
much  easier  managed  and  their  behavior 
problems  are  lessened  very  much. 

We  are,  at  this  time,  training  them  to 
march  and  they  are  very  much  interested  in 
this.  Anything  that  interests  them,  makes 
them  happy.  This  is  one  of  the  ideals  we 
are  trying  to  reach.  When  you  make  one 
of  them  happy,  you  have  solved  some  of 
their  behavior  problems. 

The  mid-grade  imbecile,  of  course,  can 
receive  much  more  training  than  the  low 
grade  imbecile.  From  this  type,  with  proper 
training,  we  can  take  care  of  the  majority 


CRAVEN  COUNTY  HAS  3-DAY 

MENTAL  HYGIENE  CLINIC 


A mental  health  and  hygiene  clinic  was 
held  in  New  Bern,  by  Dr.  Harry  W.  Crane, 
head  of  the  Division  of  Mental  Health  and 
Hygiene  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and 
Public  Welfare,  on  December  1,  2,  and  3, 
under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  John  D.  Whit- 
ford,  Craven  County  superintendent  of  pub- 
lic welfare. 

Last  year,  Dr.  Crane  held  a similar  clinic 
in  Haywood  County,  and  through  some  pic- 
tures sent  to  the  State  Board  of  two  chil- 
dren in  a Mothers’  Aid  family,  the  direct 
results  of  the  clinic  were  seen. 

The  superintendent  of  schools  stated  that 
at  an  early  date  that  milk  and  hot  lunches 
were  to  be  provided  for  all  needy  children 
especially  to  those  who  are  undernourished. 
“These  two  children,”  lie  wrote,  “will  be  in- 
cluded, since  they  are  underweight.” 

At  the  time  of  Dr.  Crane's  clinic,  he 
showed  that  undernourishment  was  an  im- 
portant factor  in  creating  problem  cases  in 
the  schools  and  suggested  that  various 
means  of  coping  with  the  situation  be 
adopted.  The  schools  are  trying  to  provide 
milk  and  hot  lunches  to  carry  out  the  rec- 
ommendations. 


of  work  at  our  institution,  such  as  milking, 
picking  vegetables,  preparing  vegetables  for 
cooking  and  cleaning  various  utensils  and 
implements  about  the  kitchen.  Some  are 
helpers  in  the  dining  rooms  and  dormitories. 
They  become  very  efficient  in  the  art  and 
craft  department  in  weaving,  rug-making, 
flower  making,  basketry,  tatting,  crocheting, 
and  many  other  things  too  numerous  to  men- 
tion. 

The  moron  or  high  grade  type  can  be 
taught  to  do  vocational  and  industrial  work 
that  the  normal  can  do.  There  is  no  limit 
to  their  training  if  you  are  careful  to  direct 
them  in  what  they  are  interested  in.  The 
higher  and  more  responsible  duties  are  done 
largely  by  this  type.  Among  these  duties 
are : laundering,  sewing,  housecleaning, 

dairying  and  farming  which  includes  plow- 
ing, mowing,  wagon  driving,  hay  making, 
harvesting  corn  and  other  grain.  We  expect, 
in  the  near  future,  to  begin  training  in 
painting,  carpentry,  shoe  repairing,  garden- 
ing and  the  taking  care  of  grounds  around 
the  building. 

We  try  to  make  them  as  efficient  in  their 
various  lines  of  training  as  possible.  When 
it  becomes  possible  for  him  or  her  to  be  pa- 
roled or  discharged  from  the  institution, 
they  will  be  more  or  less  self-supporting, 
but,  of  course,  they  will  always  have  to  be 
supervised  at  all  times. 

This  is  a brief  outline  of  the  training  of 
the  Caswell  Training  School.  Any  academic 
schooling  here  is  given  only  so  far  as  it  will 
fit  them  to  be  trained  for  the  various  activi- 
ties of  the  institution. 
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MOTHERS’  AID  HELPING 
A THOUSAND  CHILDREN 


Assistance  From  State  and  County 
Given  to  264  Worthy  Women  to 
Care  for  Their  Children 


At  the  end  of  the  biennial  period,  264  cases 
in.  which  exactly  984  children  under  14  were 
involved,  were  on  the  Mothers’  Aid  list,  and 
each  mother  receives  a monthly  pension 
from  State  and  county.  During  the  period, 
64  new  cases  were  added  and  40  dropped. 
Seventeen  of  the  forty  had  become  entirely 
self-supporting. 

Mother’s  Aid  is  a plan  by  which  the  State 
steps  in  when  the  father  drops  out,  not  with 
a few  dollars  for  relief  but  with  a definite 
plan  for  the  moral,  mental  and  spiritual 
health  of  the  mother  and  children,  and  the 
families  are  living  up  to  the  requirements. 
Practically  all  of  the  mothers  supplement 
their  checks  with  money  gained  from  some 
occupation  which  they  can  carry  on  while 
staying  in  their  homes,  and  caring  for  their 
children.  They  have  engaged  in  everything 
from  chicken-farming  to  weaving,  and  in 
many  cases  the  occupation  has  proved  so 
advantageous  that  they  have  become  entirely 
self-supporting. 

Eighteen  families  of  prisoners  have  been 
helped  by  the  fund,  and  in  these  families 
there  were  seventy-six  children.  Others 
could  have  been  helped  if  more  funds  had 
been  available. 

Only  four  Negro  mothers  have  received  aid, 
and  since  county  quotas  are  so  small,  this 
part  of  the  work  is  not  being  developed,  as 
it  should  be. 

The  average  spent  by  county  and  State  per 
family  of  five,  mother  and  four  children, 
under  fourteen,  is  $300  a year.  A like 
amount  is  spent  on  an  individual  child  in 
any  one  of  the  State  institutions  for  chil- 
dren. 

Through  Mothers’  Aid,  it  has  been  recog- 
nized that  the  care  which  a mother  can  give 
to  her  children  during  their  formative  years, 
is  of  financial  value  to  the  State.  Its  exist- 
ence is  proof  that  citizens  have  realized  that 
to  break  up  a home  of  any  sort  is  a delicate 
social-surgical  operation,  but  to  break  up  a 
home  for  poverty  alone  is  a crime. 

During  the  year  1925-26,  the  sum  of  $23,- 
967.95  was  spent  on  Mothers’  Aid  by  the 
State,  and  a like  amount  by  the  counties. 

There  is  available  for  1926-27  the  sum  of 
$34,532.05.  This  amount,  according  to  pres- 
ent indications,  will  be  used  entirely. 


RALEIGH,  N.  C.,  JANUARY,  1927 


BOARD  INSPECTS  ALL  PENAL 
INSTITUTIONS  IN  BIENNIUM 


Joint  Arrangement  with  State  Board  of 
Health  Proves  Most  Practicable  and 
Efficient 


No  less  than  6,500  people  are  confined  each 
month  in  our  100  county  jails,  the  68  prison 
camps  of  47  counties,  the  Central  Prison  at 
Raleigh,  2 State  Prison  Farms  and  10  State 
Prison  Camps,  according  to  a conservative 
estimate  based  upon  the  monthly  and  special 
reports  received  by  the  State  Board. 

During  the  period,  248  inspections  of  city 
and  county  jails,  and  242  of  the  State  and 
county  prison  camps  were  made.  L.  G.  Whit- 
ley, special  Penal  Inspector  for  the  State 
Board  of  Health  and  the  State  Board  of 
Welfare,  has  visited  every  county  in  the 
State  except  two,  and  has  traveled  over  17,- 
000  miles  in  the  work  during  the  latter  half 
of  the  biennial  period.  He  has  enlisted 
hearty  cooperation  in  many  instances,  and 
his  reports  indicate  that  conditions  and  es- 
pecially health  conditions  have  improved  to 
a marked  degree. 

During  the  past  two  years,  23  new  jails 
have  been  occupied,  and  41  counties  have 
made  material  improvements.  The  average 
monthly  jail  population  for  the  counties  re- 
porting varies  from  less  than  one  per  month 
in  Camden  to  156  in  Buncombe.  The  aver- 
age monthly  jail  population  for  the  State  is 
estimated  to  be  3,038. 

A census  of  76  county  jails  on  April  10, 
1926,  showed  a daily  jail  population  of  766 
persons.  Of  this  number,  only  9 were  wit- 
nesses, 391  were  awaiting  trial,  and  336  were 
serving  sentences.  Of  these  336,  280  were 
men.  Occupation  should  be  provided  in  or- 
der to  avoid  some  of  the  great  economic 
waste,  and  deteriorating  influence  brought 
about  by  this  condition. 

During  the  biennial  period,  Franklin, 
Madison,  Stanly  and  Hertford  counties  have 
abolished  their  prison  camps.  The  popula- 
tion of  the  county  prison  camps  varies  from 
2,200  to  2,400  per  month.  The  majority  of 
the  prison  camps  are  classified  as  movable 
or  temporary  camps.  In  these  it  is  exceed- 
ingly difficult  to  have  sanitary  and  satisfac- 
tory management.  Permanent  prison  camps 
are  maintained  by  Buncombe,  New  Hanover, 
Durham,  Edgecombe,  Rockingham,  Alamance, 
Wilson,  Union,  Henderson,  Vance,  Lenoir, 
Craven  and  Guilford  counties,  and  the 
Rocky  Mount  Road  District.  Bertie  County 
is  providing  permanent  quarters. 

(Continued  on  Page  4) 
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OVER  SEVEN  HUNDRED 
CHILDREN  EXAMINED 


Fourteen  Clinics  Conducted  by  State 
Welfare  Board  and  Orthopedic 
Hospital 

In  April,  1923,  the  first  diagnostic  clinic 
for  crippled  children  was  held  under  the 
joint  direction  of  the  Division  of  Child  Wel- 
fare and  the  State  Orthopedic  Hospital  at 
Gastonia.  Since  that  time,  22  clinics  have 
been  held,  and  1,149  children  examined. 

In  the  last  biennial  period,  721  children 
were  examined  at  14  clinics;  almost  twice 
the  number  examined  in  the  previous  bien- 
nial period. 

The  director  of  the  Division  of  Child  Wel- 
fare, or  her  assistant,  has  been  present  at 
each  of  the  clinics,  and  case-records  have 
been  made  in  order  to  determine  whether 
the  child  could  be  helped,  and  to  urge  the 
parents  to  make  application  to  the  State 
Orthopedic  Hospital  for  treatment  whenever 
necessary. 

Examinations  were  made  by  Dr.  Oscar  L. 
Miller,  or  Dr.  J.  S.  Gaul  of  the  staff  of  the 
State  Orthopedic  Hospital,  usually  assisted 
by  some  of  the  private  orthopedic  surgeons. 

The  clinics,  held  within  the  biennial  period, 


are  as  follows : 

Avery  County,  July,  1924... 23 

Waynesville,  August,  1924 16 

Fayetteville,  September,  1924 92 

Chapel  Hill,  February,  1925 17 

Roanoke  Rapids,  May,  1925 63 

Bryson  City.  August,  1925 32 

Kinston,  October,  1925 118 

Louisburg,  March,  1926 55 

Henderson,  March,  1926 75 

Wadesboro,  April,  1926 45 

Cherokee,  May,  1926 52 

Plymouth,  May,  1926 11 

Greenville,  May,  1926 68 

Clinton,  June,  1926 54 

Total 721 


Many  of  those  examined  in  the  most  re- 
cent clinics  are  children  who  have  obtained 
treatment  at  the  hospital,  and  have  come  in 
for  reexamination.  In  this  way,  a careful 
check  is  kept  on  the  work,  and  if  the  child’s 
condition  is  not  right,  the  parents  are  urged 
to  send  him  back  for  further  treatment. 
The  presence  of  these  children,  who  seem 
well  and  straight  after  their  visit  to  the  hos- 
pital, is  serving  more  and  more  as  a help 
(Continued  on  Page  4) 
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SOCIAL  PROSPERITY 


North  Carolina  is  publishing  to  the  world 
accounts  of  her  material  prosperity,  her 
good  roads,  her  development  of  water-power, 
and  her  bids  for  new  industries  and  greater 
commerce.  These  things,  together  with  her 
freedom  from  labor  troubles,  and  her  proxi- 
mity to  the  source  of  supply,  make  it  fairly 
certain  that  the  State  will  be  the  final  goal 
of  a great  part  of  the  southward  migration, 
which  seems  now  to  be  taking  place. 

Thoughtful  people  should  not  only  be 
questioning  the  situation  in  regard  to  exist- 
ing social  problems,  but  should  be  preparing 
to  meet  the  additional  problems  that  a great 
industrial  development  and  an  alien  popula- 
tion is  sure  to  bring. 

North  Carolina  has  changed  from  an  al- 
most purely  agricultural  State  to  one  of  the 
greatest  industrial  states  in  the  Union  in  the 
short  period  of  about  twenty-five  years.  It 
is  not  surprising  that  we  are  not  entirely 
prepared  to  meet  this  situation.  But  it  is 
important  that  we  do  not  indulge  in  useless 
and  futile  delay.  We  should  see  to  it  that 
established  institutions  are  prepared  to 
absorb  an  unusual  increase  in  population 
without  disorganization.  Protective  legisla- 
tion for  workers  should  be  inadequate  and 
sound.  In  other  words,  our  concern  for 
human  beings  should  certainly  equal  our 
desire  for  increased  wealth  and  prosperity. 
We  should  be  able  to  advertise  North  Caro- 
lina as  a State  with  a live  social  con- 
science as  well  as  a good  State  in  which  to 
make  money.  For  after  all,  people  not 
wealth,  are  the  basis  of  a stable  civilization. 
If  our  government  is  to  be  secure,  and  our 
people  contented  and  free,  our  material  ad- 
vancement and  our  spiritual  development 
must  run  a parallel  course. 

It  is  profitless  today,  as  always,  for  a man 
or  a state  or  a nation  to  gain  the  whole 
world,  if  that  worldly  gain  means  the  loss 
of  a soul. 


BOARD  MAKES  RECOMMENDATIONS 
REGARDING  SOCIAL  LEGISLATION 


In  accordance,  with  its  duty  under  the 
law  “to  recommend  to  the  Legislature  so- 
cial legislation  and  the  creation  of  necessary 
institutions,”  the  State  Board  of  Charities 
and  Public  Welfare  makes  the  following 
recommendations  in  its  biennial  report : 
General. 

1.  That  a law  be  enacted  requiring  that  a 
statement  of  intention  to  marry  be  published. 

2.  That  the  law  be  amended  so  that  the 
county  boards  of  public  welfare  have  a voice 
in  the  election  of  county  superintendents  of 
public  welfare. 

3.  That  the  bill  entitled  “An  Act  to  En- 
able Any  Two  or  More  Counties  to  Establish 
a District  Hospital  Home  in  Lieu  of  Separate 
County  Homes”  should  be  reenacted. 

4.  That  the  law,  in  regard  to  children 
born  out  of  wedlock,  should  be  amended,  so 
that  when  paternity  is  established  the  father 
may  be  made  to  assume  more  adequate  re- 
sponsibility. 

5.  That  jurisdiction  for  bastardy  cases 
should  be  removed  from  the  Magistrate’s 
Court  to  the  Superior  Court. 

6.  That  the  law  regarding  adoptions 
should  be  amended. 

7.  That  the  State  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  supervise  the  school  work  of  all 
State  institutions. 

Jackson  Training  School. 

1.  That  sufficient  funds  be  provided  for 
the  erection  of  a receiving  cottage  and  hos- 
pital. 

Mothers'  Aid. 

1.  That  an  appropriation  of  $75,000  be 
made  for  Mothers’  Aid. 

2.  That  the  maximum  family  appropriation 
should  be  increased. 

Division  of  Work  Among  Negroes. 

1.  That  the  State  should  assume  the  finan- 
cial responsibility  for  this  work. 

2.  That  a unit  for  Negro  mental  defectives 
be  provided  at  Caswell  Training  School. 

Farm  Colony  for  Women. 

1.  That  a farm  colony  for  women  offend- 
ers not  received  at  Samarcand,  should  be  es- 
tablished. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  always  that 
those  groups  of  unfortunate  people  within 
our  State,  constitute  a great  inarticulate 
group  who  cannot  speak  for  themselves ; so 
that,  if  those  of  us  who,  through  the  circum- 
stances of  either  environment  or  heredity, 
are  more  fortunate,  do  not  speak  for  them, 
their  needs  will  not  be  known  or  heeded.  A 
social  program  has  never  been  a static  thing 
for  any  length  of  time.  It  remains  for  the 
General  Assembly  of  1927  to  direct,  and 
shape  the  course  of  social  progress  into  ever 
widening  fields,  and  not  to  restrict  and  di- 
vert its  course.  K.  B.  J. 


Training  School  for  Colored  Delinquent  Girls 
at  Efla/nd. 

1.  That  the  State  assume  control  of  this 
institution  to  be  used  as  a training  school 
for  delinquent  Negro  girls. 

Prisons  and  Prisoners. 

1.  That  a bill  be  enacted  providing  for 
the  establishment  of  district  jails,  for  two 
or  more  counties  where  jail  populations  are 
too  small  to  warrant  the  maintenance  of 
separate  county  jails. 

2.  That  the  State  assume  control  of  all 
prisoners  now  sentenced  to  county  prison 
camps,  chaingangs  and  jails. 

3.  That  ample  provision  be  made  for  the 
proper  classification  of  all  prisoners,  accord- 
ing to : 

(1)  Sex 

(2)  Age  and  Criminal  record 

(3)  Length  of  sentence 

(4)  Physical  fitness 

(5)  Mental  condition 

(6)  Social  background 

4.  That  provision  be  made  for  the  different 
classes  of  prisoners  by  the  establishment  of 
various  institutions. 

5.  That  prison  industries  be  enlarged. 

Division  of  Mental  Health  a/nd  Hygiene. 

1.  State  Hospitals  for  the  Insane. 

(a)  That  the  size  of  the  medical  staffs 
be  increased. 

(b)  That  the  number  of  nurses  and  at- 
tendants be  increased. 

(c)  That  the  capacity  of  each  hospital 
be  increased  to  take  care  of  all  pa- 
tients needing  hospital  attention. 

(d)  That  the  occupational  and  recrea- 
tional therapy  for  the  patients  be 
reorganized  and  amplified. 

(e)  That  the  use  of  trained  psychologi- 
cal social  workers  be  increased. 

(f)  That  certain  so-called  “strong 
rooms”  or  “protected  rooms”  be  re- 
modelled. 

(g)  That  there  should  be  adequate 
screening  of  all  buildings  not  thus 
equipped  at  the  present  time. 

(h)  That  something  in  the  way  of 
special  training  and  occupational 
therapy,  should  be  provided  for 
children  under  fifteen  years  of  age, 
at  the  epileptic  colony,  at  the  State 
Hospital  for  the  Insane,  at  Raleigh. 

(i)  That  the  location  of  the  buildings 
for  the  Criminal  Insane  at  Raleigh 
and  Goldsboro  should  be  changed, 
and  the  inmates  given  the  benefits 
of  increased  opportunities  for  out- 
door exercise,  recreational  and  oc- 
cupational therapy. 

(j)  That  drug  addicts  and  inebriates 
should  be  entirely  removed  from 
those  who  are  declared  definitely 
insane. 
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NEGRO  DIVISION  HAS 
DONE  SPLENDID  WORK 


State-Wide  Public  Welfare  Program 
for  Negroes  Being  Developed 
Through  Its  Activities 


The  Division  of  Negro  Work,  begun  in 
January,  1925,  was  started  to  develop  a 
State-wide  public  welfare  program  for  Ne- 
groes, through  the  stimulation  of  coopera- 
tive self-help  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Ne- 
groes, and  the  organization  of  social  forces 
for  community  betterment. 

From  the  beginning  the  emphasis  has  been 
placed  on  the  constructive  rather  than  the 
remedial  work. 

Twenty  counties  have  been  organized  for 
social  work  among  Negroes.  In  thirteen 
communities,  most  of  these  being  counties,  a 
plan  of  organization  of  forces  among  the  Ne- 
gro people,  has  been  completed.  Six  are  re- 
ported as  being  in  the  process  of  organiza- 
tion. When  the  division  was  established, 
three  counties  employed  Negro  social  work- 
ers. Now,  fourteen  trained  workers  are  em- 
ployed, and  a total  of  $20,610  was  paid  as 
salaries  during  the  eighteen  months  covered 
by  the  report,  January,  1925,  to  July,  1926. 

Various  special  surveys  and  studies  were 
made  by  the  head  of  the  division.  From  a 
preliminary  crime  study,  an  interesting  fact 
has  been  brought  out.  In  December,  1915, 
the  population  of  the  State’s  prison  was  di- 
vided as  follows : white,  32  per  cent ; Negro, 
68  per  cent.  At  the  close  of  1920  the  figures 
were : white,  40  per  cent ; Negro,  60  per  cent. 
In  1925,  following  the  most  intensive  period 
of  Negro  education  in  the  State,  the  propor- 
tion was  62  per  cent  white,  and  38  per  cent 
Negro.  The  normal  crime  rate  for  Negroes, 
as  related  to  the  population,  should  be  29  per 
cent. 

In  March,  1926,  a ward  for  the  care  of 
crippled  Negro  children  at  the  State  Ortho- 
pedic Hospital  at  Gastonia,  was  presented  to 
the  State  by  Mr.  B.  N.  Duke,  who  made  this 
possible  by  a gift  of  $15,000  through  the 
Commissioner. 

The  division  has  cooperated  with  the  work 
of  the  State  Federation  of  Colored  Women’s 
Clubs,  which,  with  the  help  of  other  citizens 
of  the  State,  opened  the  North  Carolina  In- 
dustrial Home  for  Colored  Girls,  at  Efland, 
early  in  1926.  The  Federation  purchased  300 
acres  of  land,  and  has  erected  a frame  build- 
ing with  all  modern  conveniences,  having 
dormitory  space  for  twenty  girls.  The 
Home  is  the  beginning  of  a project,  which,  it 
is  hoped,  will  be  taken  over  by  the  State, 
and  maintained  as  a State  reformatory. 
Since  all  the  girls  in  the  Home  have  been 
committed  by  judges  of  the  juvenile  courts, 
this  independent  institution  is  doing  the 
work  of  the  State. 


ALL  INSTITUTIONS  CARING 

FOR  CHILDREN  ARE  VISITED 

Over  Three  Thousand  in  Orphanages, 
Homes  for  Temporary  Care  Also 
Visited  by  Members  of  Staff 


All  public  and  private  child-caring  insti- 
tutions in  the  State  have  been  visited  by 
members  of  the  staff  during  the  biennial 
period,  and  reports  have  been  received,  with 
one  exception.  The  total  population  of  the 
orphanages  is  3,025,  according  to  their  re- 
ports, and  of  this  number,  996  have  no  par- 
ents living ; 1,780  have  one  parent  living, 
and  249  have  both  parents  living.  The  aver- 
age age  on  admission  is  seven  and  a half 
years,  and  the  average  length  of  institutional 
care  is  seven  and  three-fifths  years. 

The  North  Carolina  Children’s  Home  So- 
ciety, which  does  child-placing  work,  reports 
that  a total  of  314  children  were  received 
during  the  biennial  period. 

The  homes  for  temporary  care  of  children 
have  reported  to  the  State  Board,  but  ac- 
curate figures  are  not  available  as  to  their 
population  during  the  biennial  period. 

Samareand  Manor,  the  State  Industrial 
School  for  Girls,  has  received  133  girls  dur- 
ing the  period.  The  Stonewall  Jackson 
Training  School  at  Concord  has  received  312 
boys.  The  Eastern  Carolina  Training  School 
at  Rocky  Mount  has  received  twelve  boys. 
This  school  was  opened  June,  1926.  The 
Morrison  Training  School  for  Delinquent 
Negro  Boys  has  received  74  boys.  Caswell 
Training  School  for  Mental  Defectives  at 
Kinston  has  a population  of  406  inmates.  Of 
these,  142  are  over  20  years  of  age. 


NEARLY  THOUSAND  CASES  ARE 
HELPED  DURING  THE  BIENNIUM 


Nine  hundred  and  thirty  persons  were 
helped  by  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and 
Public  Welfare  during  the  past  biennial 
period,  an  increase  of  two  hundred  over  the 
number  of  cases  in  the  preceding  period.  Of 
this  number  of  cases,  460  involved  depend- 
ent and  neglected  children. 

Exclusive  of  the  crippled  cases,  (772  cases 
handled  through  the  clinics)  and  the  Moth- 
ers’ Aid  cases,  those  handled  during  the 
period  included  460  dependent  and  neg- 
lected children,  184  juvenile  delinquents,  95 
adult  delinquents,  37  poor  relief,  89  Negro 
cases,  six  insane,  nine  impostors,  and  41  mis- 
cellaneous. 

The  Division  of  Child  Welfare  is  serving 
as  a clearing  house  for  cases  involving  neg- 
lected and  dependent  children,  and  is  work- 
ing in  close  cooperation  with  the  child-caring 
institutions  of  the  State. 


DEMONSTRATION  SHOWS 
VALUE  SOCIAL  WORKER 


Four  Counties  Selected  for  Demon- 
stration Show  Striking  Results  of 
Trained  Social  Workers 


Through  a grant  from  the  Laura  Spelman- 
Rockefeller  Memorial  Fund  given  to  the 
State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare 
and  the  School  of  Public  Welfare  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina,  cooperating,  a 
three-year  demonstration  in  four  of  the 
counties  of  North  Carolina  was  begun. 

The  purpose  was  to  study  the  value  of  the 
North  Carolina  plan  of  public  welfare  or- 
ganized on  the  county  unit  basis;  to  show 
that  the  efficiency  of  the  public  welfare  sys- 
tem is  increased  under  the  guidance  of 
trained  workers ; and  to  provide  a training 
center  or  laboratory  for  field  work  for  the 
students  of  the  School  of  Public  Welfare. 

In  Wake  County  the  work  has  been  reor- 
ganized, and  a special  boys’  probation  officer, 
a girls’  probation  officer  and  a Negro  case- 
worker have  been  added  to  the  staff.  The 
volume  of  the  work  has  increased  tremen- 
dously, 602  cases  having  been  added  in  the 
last  21  months.  The  head  of  the  demonstra- 
tion has  brought  about  the  creation  of  the 
Wake  County  Council  of  Social  Agencies, 
which  has  been  of  great  assistance  in  avoid- 
ing duplication  throughout  the  county. 

In  Cherokee,  the  emphasis  has  been  placed 
upon  the  enforcement  of  the  compulsory 
school  attendance  law.  The  burning  of  all 
records  in  a fire  which  destroyed  the  court- 
house. gave  the  work  a set-back,  but  in  spite 
of  the  difficulties  of  transportation,  and 
equipment  the  work  has  rapidly  progressed, 
and  the  citizens  and  officials  of  the  county 
have  assumed  their  share  of  the  responsibil- 
ity, and  helped  to  make  the  work  a success. 

In  Orange  and  Chatham  counties,  the  work 
of  the  demonstration  has  been  chiefly  in  the 
hands  of  the  Schools  of  Public  Welfare. 
Case  work  and  school  attendance  have  re- 
ceived a great  deal  of  attention.  During  the 
demonstration  a county-wide  pageant  was 
put  on  in  Orange  County. 

The  Division  of  Work  among  Negroes  was 
made  possible  by  part  of  the  grant.  As  part 
of  the  demonstration  a file  clerk  was  em- 
ployed by  the  State  Board  to  have  charge  of 
all  its  records.  The  central  filing  system, 
has  been  of  great  value  in  avoiding  duplica- 
tion and  has  greatly  facilitated  the  work  of 
the  staff. 

The  director  has  made  special  surveys  for 
the  Board  in  addition  to  routine  duties  for 
the  four-county  demonstration. 

The  case  work  done  by  the  trained  work- 
ers in  the  four  counties  has  been  of  a high 
standard,  and  has  done  much  to  prove  the 
value  of  standardization  in  case-work,  and 
the  need  and  demand  for  trained  workers. 
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MENTAL  HYGIENE  WORK 
PROGRESSING  STEADILY 


Division  Has  Examined  Over  Three 
Hundred  Cases  and  Collected 
Much  Information 


The  increased  interest  on  the  part  of  the 
public  in  general  in  the  importance  of  the 
mental  health  of  each  individual  in  the  State 
is  the  reflection  of  the  work  of  the  Division 
of  Mental  Health  and  Hygiene  of  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare. 

During  the  biennial  period,  the  division 
lias  examined  336  persons,  and  has  collected 
information  about  5,726  persons  who  may 
become  subsequent  cases  of  the  division  or 
one  of  the  private  or  State  Institutions  for 
the  Insane,  charitable  institutions,  or  penal 
or  correctionary  institutions. 

The  division  reports  that  the  orphanages 
of  the  State  are  constantly  asking  for  men- 
tal examinations,  and  that  more  of  these 
examinations  are  being  given  before  the  child 
is  admitted,  than  after. 

The  division  has  worked  in  close  coopera- 
tion with  the  Wright  Refuge  in  Durham, 
which  has  consistently  followed  the  plan  of 
having  all  its  children  given  mental  exami- 
nations. In  this  way,  the  officials  of  the 
Refuge  know  the  ability  of  the  child,  and 
can  place  him  where  his  native  possibilities 
will  be  developed  to  the  greatest  extent. 

The  division  is  required  by  law  to  make  in- 
vestigations of  all  private  and  public  insti- 
tutions for  the  care  of  nervous  and  mental 
cases.  The  report  of  the  division  shows  that 
this  duty  required  more  than  its  proportion- 
ate amount  of  time  during  the  past  biennial 
period.  The  extended  investigations,  neces- 
sary to  determine  conditions  in  the  High- 
land Hospital  of  Asheville  under  the  ad- 
ministration of  Dr.  Robert  S.  Carroll,  con- 
sumed more  than  a total  of  180  working 
staff  hours.  As  a result  of  the  hearings  of 
a body  of  evidence  gathered,  because  of  long 
continued  rumors  as  to  grossly  immoral  con- 
duct on  the  part  of  Dr.  Carroll  with  the 
nurses  and  women  patients  of  his  institu- 
tion, the  State  Board  of  Medical  Examiners 
decided  unanimously  to  revoke  his  license  to 
practice  medicine  in  North  Carolina. 

In  this,  as  in  several  other  cases,  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare  had 
the  hearty  cooperation  of  the  Attorney-Gen- 
eral and  his  staff. 


RESUME  OF  REPORT 


The  material  for  this  copy  of  Public  Wel- 
fahe  Progress  is  taken  from  the  biennial  re- 
port of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and 
Public  Welfare  for  the  period,  July  1,  1924, 
to  June  30,  1926. 


COUNTY  HOMES  HAVE  NEARLY 
TWO  THOUSAND  INMATES  NOW 


An  estimate,  based  upon  the  most  recent 
reports,  shows  that  there  are  1,800  inmates 
in  the  county  homes  of  the  State,  and  an 
average  of  2,500  persons  are  paid  an  annual 
total  of  $149,480  on  the  “outdoor  poor  relief” 
lists,  the  majority  of  these  receiving  less 
than  five  dollars  a month. 

The  reports  on  the  county  homes,  show 
that  a large  number  of  feeble-minded  and 
insane,  those  in  need  of  hospital  treatment, 
and  in  some  cases,  children  under  sixteen, 
are  still  placed  in  county  homes.  Proper 
provision  should  be  made  for  these  classes. 

A large  number  of  our  county  homes  have 
too  small  a number  of  inmates  to  make  it 
possible  to  have  the  institutions  run  along 
efficient,  economical  and  practical  lines.  The 
Board  has,  for  a number  of  years,  recom- 
mended group  county  homes,  which  several 
counties  could  maintain  in  cooperation  with 
each  other. 

Several  counties  are  converting  their 
county  homes  for  the  aged  and  infirm  into 
county  hospitals.  One  county,  Vance,  has 
done  notable  work  in  this  connection. 

Section  5017  of  Consolidated  Statutes  pro- 
vides that  the  county  superintendent  of  pub- 
lic welfare  shall  have  under  control  of  the 
county  commissioners  the  care  and  supervi- 
sion of  the  poor  and  the  administration  of 
the  poor  fund.  Few  counties  have  seen  fit  to 
entrust  this  phase  of  the  work  to  the  super- 
intendents, but  where  they  have,  the  results 
have  been  gratifying  in  a financial,  as  well 
as  in  other  ways.  In  one  small  county,  the 
saving  effected  by  dropping  those  who  had 
moved  away,  or  no  longer  needed  help, 
amounted  to  several  hundred  dollars. 


BOARD  INSPECTS  ALL  PENAL 

INSTITUTIONS  IN  BIENNIUM 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 

Reports  of  a study  made  by  the  Institute 
for  Research  in  Social  Science  of  the  Uni- 
versity in  cooperation,  with  the  State  Board 
of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare,  in  which 
1,500  prisoners  from  34  counties  in  the  prison 
camps  of  20  counties  were  involved,  have 
brought  out  many  interesting  facts.  Seventy- 
four  per  cent  of  the  whole  number,  52  per 
cent  of  the  white,  and  83  of  the  Negroes  are 
unable  to  read  a newspaper. 

To  place  all  prisoners  under  State  control, 
and  through  a central  receiving  station  to 
examine  and  classify  them,  and  place  them 
in  institutions  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  different  classes  of  criminals,  is  the  plan 
which  has  been  advocated  by  the  State  Con- 
ference for  Social  Service  and  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare  for 
many  years. 


SUPERINTENDENTS  DOING 
EFFECTIVE  SOCIAL  WORK 


County  Superintendents  Working  in 
Co-operation  With  Juvenile 
Court  Judges 


Fifty-seven  of  the  one  hundred  counties  in 
the  State  have  organized  departments  of 
public  welfare.  Of  this  number,  forty-six 
have  whole-time  superintendents  of  public 
welfare,  and  eleven  employ  part-time  work- 
ers. In  the  remaining  forty-three  counties, 
the  county  superintendent  of  schools  is  ex- 
officio  superintendent  of  public  welfare. 

The  work  of  these  superintendents  of  wel- 
fare is  so  diversified  that  it  is  not  possible  to 
stress  any  one  phase,  but  a general  survey 
shows  that  the  program  has  been  largely 
preventive  rather  than  remedial.  Stress  has 
been  laid  on  the  advantages  of  bringing  to- 
gether in  helpful  cooperation  all  the  agencies 
in  the  counties  interested  in  social  work, 
and,  as  a result,  eleven  county  councils  of 
social  agencies  have  been  successfully  organ- 
ized. 

Twenty-five  counties  have  brought  together 
their  citizens  in  a system  of  county-wide  or- 
ganization, having  in  each  township  or  com- 
munity, committees  which  are  of  great  help 
to  the  county  welfare  superintendent  in  dif- 
ferent phases  of  the  work. 

Under  the  head  of  juvenile  court  work, 
reports  of  the  judges  of  the  juvenile  courts 
bring  interesting  figures.  In  77  counties, 
7,423  cases  have  been  handled  in  the  bien- 
nial period,  and  of  this  number,  2,801  were 
placed  on  probation,  1,036  were  committed  to 
institutions  and  3,586  were  handled  in  vari- 
ous other  ways,  depending  on  the  nature  of 
each  case. 

Besides  these  cases  handled  officially,  re- 
ports from  55  counties  show  that  7,987  cases 
have  been  handled  by  the  superintendents 
without  official  action.  The  fact  that  such 
a great  number  has  been  settled  out  of  court, 
shows  that  a great  amount  of  preventive 
work  has  been  done,  and  that  many  boys 
and  girls  have  been  saved  who  otherwise 
would  have  become  wards  of  the  court. 

Many  of  the  superintendents  are  promot- 
ing some  form  of  county-wide  recreation, 
such  as  a pageant,  believing  that  organized 
recreation  is  a mighty  factor  in  creating  a 
wholesome  community  spirit  and  in  prevent- 
ing delinquency  among  the  boys  and  girls. 


OVER  SEVEN  HUNDRED 

CHILDREN  EXAMINED 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 
to  those  in  charge  of  the  clinics,  as  they  are 
living  proofs  of  the  help  that  can  be  given 
by  the  right  treatment. 

All  indigent  persons,  above  sixteen,  who 
have  appeared  at  these  clinics,  have  been 
referred  immediately  to  the  State  Rehabili- 
tation Department. 
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ASSOCIATION  BACKS 

FARM  COLONY  PLAN 

Superintendents  Hold  Annual  Winter 
Meeting;  Warren  Speaks  on 
School  Attendance 

At  the  annual  winter  meeting  of  the  State 
Association  of  County  Superintendents  of 
Public  Welfare,  held  in  Raleigh  February  9, 
the  report  of  the  legislative  committee  show- 
ed that  while  the  Association  has  endorsed 
a number  of  measures,  concentrated  effort 
has  been  put  upon  the  bill  to  establish  a 
farm  colony  for  women  offenders. 

“We  have  written  to  every  judge  and 
solicitor  in  the  State,”  Mrs.  W.  B.  Waddill 
of  the  legislative  committee  said,  “and  every 
answer  we  have  had  to  our  letters  has  shown 
that  they  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  farm 
colony  would  fill  an  urgent  need.” 

Jule  B.  Warren,  secretary  of  the  North 
Carolina  Education  Association,  made  the 
chief  address  before  the  meeting.  Using  as 
his  subject  “School  Attendance,”  he  urged 
the  superintendents  of  welfare,  who  are  the 
chief  attendance  officers,  to  endeavor  to 
raise  the  average  daily  attendance. 

“To  a certain  extent  we  are  chasing  a 
shadow  rather  than  laying  hold  on  a reality 
in  our  present  compulsory  school  attendance 
law.  The  important  thing  is  not  the  num- 
ber of  years  a child  stays  in  school,  but  the 
amount  of  education  he  gets  while  he  is  in 
school.  As  our  industries  develop  it  is  go- 
ing to  be  easier  for  a child  to  earn  money 
than  it  has  been  for  them  to  earn  money 
on  the  farm,”  he  said.  “Effective  enforce- 
ment of  the  compulsory  attendance  law  will 
become  increasingly  difficult  as  we  grow  in- 
dustrially. For  that  reason,  if  for  no  other, 
the  grade  attainment  feature  should  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  age  feature  of  the  present 
law.” 

The  following  resolution  was  adopted  by 
the  Association: 

“Resolved,  that  the  Association  express 
its  appreciation  of  Governor  McLean’s  re- 
cent approval  of  the  fine  parole  work  done 
in  the  State.  As  the  superintendents  of 
welfare  are  the  only  parole  officers  in  North 
Carolina,  and  are  charged  with  the  super- 
vision of  all  prisoners  upon  parole,  this 
statement  of  Governor  McLean’s  reflects 
great  credit  upon  the  work  of  the  super- 
intendents in  the  various  counties.” 


THE  OPPORTUNITY  IN  THE  SOUTH 

“Here  is  the  virgin  soil  of  industry.  We 
stand  at  the  gateway  of  industry  through 
which  increasing  thousands  of  our  peo- 
ple and  increasing  millions  of  our  wealth 
will  pass  for  the  potential  production  of 
a fairer  life. 

“As  we  do  our  day’s  work  and  dream  our 
dream  that  the  farms  and  factories,  dyna- 
mos and  presses,  schools  and  churches 
will  join  in  the  building  of  a more  eco- 
nomically productive  and  spiritually  beau- 
tiful civilization,  we  will  place  in  the  cen- 
ter of  it  all,  not  mechanism  but  person- 
ality, not  products  but  spirit,  not  the 
dividends  of  today,  but  the  children  of 
tomorrow,  for  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.” 

Frank  Graham  at  the  Fifteenth  State 
Conference  for  Social  Service,  February 
9,  1927. 

HIGH  PRAISE 

“The  time  will  come  when  North  Carolina 
can  rejoice  that  practically  all  her  citizens 
are  erect  and  full  of  vigor,  and  further  re- 
joice in  the  fact  that  she  has  built  and 
maintained  an  institution  of  physical  recon- 
struction and  restoration  second  to  none, 
if  she  continues  and  enlarges  the  work  at 
the  State  Orthopedic  Hospital,”  states  an 
article  by  Mrs.  Edith  Reeves  Solenberger,  of 
the  United  States  Children’s  Bureau,  in- 
cluded in  the  biennial  report  of  the  hospital. 

“There  is  great  need  for  additional  beds 
at  the  hospital  at  Gastonia,”  writes  Mrs. 
Solenberger.  “Those  workers  who  constant- 
ly handle  crippled  children  agree  that  75 
to  90  per  cent  of  all  crippled  children  could 
be  made  free  of  disease  and  of  serious  de- 
formity so  that  they  could  look  forward  to 
self-support  instead  of  being  a burden  to 
their  families  or  to  charity. 

“The  people  of  North  Carolina  can  find 
satisfaction  in  the  fact  that  their  hospital 
for  crippled  children  is  efficiently  and  eco- 
nomically administered.  The  cost  last  year 
for  those  fortunate  children  who  were  treat- 
ed at  the  State  Orthopedic  Hospital  was 
$2.86  per  child  per  day.  This  figure  is  dis- 
tinctly lower  than  usual  in  a hospital  of 
this  sort,  since  it  is  common  for  the  cost 
to  reach  $3.50  or  even  $4.00  in  such  hos- 
pitals.” 


INDUSTRY  DISCUSSED  BY 
SOCIAL  SERVICE  GROUP 

Annual  State  Conference  for  Social 
Service  Held  In  Raleigh  With 
Interesting  Speakers. 

“We  as  a body  of  social  workers  and 
students  of  social  conditions,  social  forces 
and  social  prospects,  recognize  that  North 
Carolina  is  rapidly  being  transformed  into 
an  industrial  civilization  and  we  recognize 
the  need  of  social  vision  and  social  states- 
manship if  we  would  avoid  the  evils  and  in- 
justices that  have  been  the  concomitants  of 
industrial  developments  elsewhere,”  states 
the  preamble  to  the  resolutions  passed  by 
the  Fifteenth  Conference  for  Social  Service 
held  in  Raleigh,  February  9-10,  during  which 
“Industry  and  Social  Welfare”  was  dis- 
cussed as  the  conference  topic  under  the 
guidance  of  Dr.  Carl  C.  Taylor,  president 
of  the  conference. 

“We  commend  the  industrial  leaders  of 
North  Carolina  for  those  things  which  evi- 
dence an  appreciation  of  the  human  and 
social  problem  of  industry  and  we  urge 
upon  them  and  the  citizens  of  the  State  as 
a whole  the  necessity  and  wisdom  of  ap- 
plying the  same  thorough  analysis  to  the 
human  factors  in  industry  which  they  hab- 
itually apply  to  materials  and  machines. 
We  believe  that  only  by  such  a procedure 
can  we  conserve  the  human  values  in  our 
civilization  which  are  necessarily  jeopard- 
ized in  the  present  rapid  economic  trans- 
formation,” continues  the  declaration. 

The  conference  heard  a splendid  program 
• in  which  the  relation  of  industry  to  public 
health,  the  home,  the  church,  the  school, 
social  work,  and  other  social  institutions, 
was  discussed  by  various  authorities.  Group 
meetings  of  various  agencies  took  place 
during  the  conference,  and  out  of  these 
various  committees  were  appointed  to  do 
special  study  and  report  at  the  next  con- 
ference. 

The  conference  reaffirmed  its  belief  in  the 
value  of  various  legislation  proposed  at  pre- 
vious meetings. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  by  the 
conference: 

Carl  B.  Hyatt,  judge  of  Buncombe-Ashe'- 
ville  Juvenile  Court,  was  unanimously  elec- 
ted president  to  succeed  Dr.  Carl  C.  Taylor., 
of  North  Carolina  State  College.  Miss  Ger-- 

( Continued  on  Page  3) 
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8,000  BABIES 

The  fact  that  the  State  Board  of  Health 
reports  8,000  illegitimate  births  during  the 
last  biennium  reflects  light  upon  the  work 
of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public 
Welfare  in  its  efforts  to  study  the  problem 
of  illegitimacy. 

The  Board  is  charged  with  the  duty  of 
inspecting  maternity  homes,  and  in  doing 
so,  certain  standards  of  management  have 
been  set  up,  and  complied  with,  by  the  four 
maternity  homes  in  the  State.  The  Board 
requires  that  the  home  should  have  the 
proper  financial  support,  that  there  should 
be  proper  advisory  committees  of  local  citi- 
zens to  keep  in  touch  with  the  financial  and 
social  conditions  of  the  home,  and  that  such 
a home  should  be  established  only  when  it 
is  proved  that  there  is  a definite  need  for 
such  an  institution. 

Apparently  the  medical  service  of  the 
homes  licensed  by  the  Board  is  good,  and 
there  is  an  effort  made  to  do  some  construc- 
tive work  with  the  girl,  while  she  is  an  in- 
mate of  the  institution.  But  an  adequate 
system  of  follow-up  work  is  badly  needed, 
in  order  to  help  the  unmarried  mother  re- 
establish herself  and  to  care  for  the  baby, 
whenever  this  is  advisable. 

As  far  as  the  records  show,  less  than  400 
-of  the  8,009  illegitimate  births  recorded  dur- 
ing the  period,  took  place  in  these  mater- 
nity homes.  The  State  Board  believes  that 
the  future  of  these  children  is  of  importance 
to  the  State,  and  that,  through  the  State, 
they  should  be  insured  adequate  protection 
and  care.  The  number  reported  is  more 
than  the  total  population  of  all  the  orphan- 
ages and  the  North  Carolina  Children’s 
Home  Society  combined. 

In  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  learn  compara- 
tively little  effort  is  made  by  any  agency  to 
establish  paternity  of  the  8,000  fathers  of 
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these  children  of  unmarried  mothers,  and 
have  the  fathers  assume  some  responsibility 
for  them.  Legislation  for  this  purpose  is 
totally  inadequate.  At  the  present  time, 
$200.00  is  the  maximum  amount  that  may 
be  legally  required  of  the  father  when  pater- 
nity is  established.  This  hardly  takes  care 
of  the  mother  during  her  confinement  or  in- 
carceration in  a maternity  home.  The  juris- 
diction for  bastardy  cases,  as  they  are 
termed,  is  in  the  magistrate’s  court.  This 
court  cannot  impose  a fine  to  exceed  $200.00. 
Jurisdiction  should  be  removed  to  the  Su- 
perior Court  and  a more  adequate  statute 
provided,  in  order  that  requirements  for  the 
permanent  care  and  responsibility  of  the 
child  may  legally  be  required. 

K.  B.  J. 


OUNCE  OF  PREVENTION 

An  ounce  of  prevention  would  be  worth 
not  one  but  many  pounds  of  cure  in  the 
following  case  were  it  possible  for  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare  to 
administer  the  ounce.  Unfortunately  it 
isn’t. 

The  superintendent  of  public  welfare  in 
a certain  county  reports  that  there  is  a 
family  in  his  county  in  which  there  are  two 
inbecile  boys,  23  and  17  years  of  age. 
There  are  seven  small  children  in  this  fam- 
ily by  a second  wife.  The  father  has  a 
job  which  keeps  him  away  from  home 
nearly  all  of  the  time.  The  stepmother  is 
obliged  to  leave  home  occasionally.  She 
always  leaves  with  a terrible  fear  of  what 
may  happen  to  the  younger  children,  and 
particularly  the  little  girls,  on  account  of 
the  irresponsibility,  violent  temper  and  un- 
controllable sexual  tendencies  of  the  two 
imbecile  half  brothers. 

The  Caswell  Training  School  has  agreed 
to  take  the  younger  boy.  Both  the  Cas- 
well Training  School  and  the  Hospital  for 
the  Insane  have  declined  to  take  the  older 
brother.  He  is  too  old  for  the  Caswell 
Training  School,  and  the  institutions  for 
the  insane  are  not  supposed  to  take  those 
who  are  incurably  feeble-minded.  The  boy 
might  be  sent  to  the  county  home,  but 
county  homes  in  North  Carolina  are  already 
well  stocked  with  feeble-minded  and  with 
illegitimate  children  who  have  been  the  re- 
sult of  placing  such  people  as  this  boy  in 
an  institution  not  equipped  to  manage  them. 
So  the  State  will  sit  calmly  by  and  wait 
perhaps  until  this  potential  murderer  or 
rapist  fulfills  his  tragic  destiny.  Then  it 
will  be  the  chain-gang,  the  penitentiary,  or 
perhaps  the  electric  chair  for  him.  How 
stupid  and  cruel  all  this  seems!  The  boy 
should  be  saved  from  himself  and  some 
innocent  person  saved  from  him.  Insofar 
as  his  being  able  to  be  self-supporting  is 
concerned,  that  is  out  of  the  question.  Ade- 
quate custodial  care  is  what  he  needs.  There 
is  no  place  in  the  State  of  North  Carolina 
which  provides  this  care. — K.  B.  J. 


A PRETTY  PICTURE? 

A woman  of  about  30,  who  has  gone  from 
Watauga  County,  to  Catawba  County,  on  to 
other  places  including  Caldwell  County,  and 
is  now  in  Maine,  having  had  at  least  three 
illegitimate  children,  is  still  at  large,  al- 
though her  sexual  tendencies  have  not 
changed  and  she  and  her  ten-year-old  daugh- 
ter are  infected  with  venereal  disease. 

One  county  superintendent  of  welfare 
states  that  “no  other  woman  who  has  lived 
in  this  county  has  scattered  as  much  vener- 
eal disease  as  this  woman.  I am  informed 
by  those  who  remember  her  that  she  was 
of  a rather  low  order  of  intellect — not  crazy 
but  just  the  right  type  to  take  the  course 
she  has  followed.  She  started  the  wrong 
road  early  in  life.  She  is  rather  good-look- 
ing I am  told,  and  has  a beautiful  little 
girl  whose  father  was  a boy  of  14.” 

Another  source  of  information  states  that 
the  woman  was  married  once  and  that  her 
husband  was  the  father  of  the  girl.  Her 
husband,  who  was  a widower,  died,  and  the 
stepchildren  ran  the  woman  off.  Later  she 
gave  birth  to  an  illegitimate  baby,  who  died. 
She  was  sent  on  from  that  place,  and  lived 
with  a mill  family  in  another  town.  She  had 
another  illegitimate  child  by  the  husband 
and  this  child  also  died.  The  man  was 
killed  and  she  lived  on  with  the  wife  until 
she  was  run  away  by  the  neighbors. 

When  she  turned  up  in  an  adjoining  coun- 
ty, the  superintendent  of  welfare,  finding 
that  she  and  the  child  were  infected  with 
venereal  disease,  had  them  put  in  the  county 
home  and  given  treatment.  They  gave  so 
much  trouble  in  the  county  home  that  final- 
ly she  was  tried  in  several  homes  including 
that  of  the  county  superintendent  of  wel- 
fare, as  housekeeper. 

The  superintendent  found  that  for  about 
one-fourth  of  the  time  she  could  work,  and 
the  rest  of  the  time  she  was  irresponsible. 
She  took  food  from  the  house,  eggs,  fruits 
and  vegetables,  and  gave  them  to  a decrepit 
old  man  that  she  had  picked  up  as  her 
lover.  A brother  in  Maine  agreed  to  take 
care  of  her  and  her  worthless  brother,  and 
after  he  sent  the  money,  the  county  super- 
intendent of  welfare,  having  grown  desper- 
ate, let  them  go.  Now  the  brother  finds  he 
cannot  support  them,  and  they  are  to  be 
returned  to  North  Carolina. 

All  who  have  worked  with  the  case  agree 
that  she  should  be  in  either  Caswell  Train- 
ing School  for  Mental  Defectives  or  one  of 
the  State  hospitals  for  the  insane,  since  she 
is  decidedly  mentally  irresponsible.  A bet- 
ter place  for  her  would  be  an  institution 
such  as  the  proposed  farm  colony  for  women 
offenders,  and  if  such  an  institution  had 
existed  ten  years  ago,  one  can  easily  see 
that  much  suffering  might  have  been  spared 
several  communities  through  which  she  “cut 
such  a wide  swath.” 
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AT  THE  CONFERENCE 


“If  we  would  solve  the  problem  of  health 
in  the  industrial  worker,  we  will  of  neces- 
sity, hark  back  to  the  basic  essentials  for 
physical  well-being.  We  will  undertake  to 
devise  a system  of  education  whereby  the 
worker  in  industry,  the  industry  he  creates 
and  the  capital  he  earns,  will  come  to  hold 
a finer  appreciation  of  the  action  value  of 
the  human  machine.” — Dr.  Charles  O’Hagan 
Laughing-house,  Secretary  State  Board  of 
Health. 

* * * 

“The  heart,  of  any  plan  is  human,  not 
material.  This  conference  might  well  as- 
sume leadership  in  State  planning  for  the 
future.  Our  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment in  the  past  has  been  left  too  much  to 
drift:  nothing  is  so  certain  as  that  in  the 
future,  it  will  be  mastered;  nothing  is  so 
certain  as  that  those  who  plan  will  lead.” 
— Edward  E.  Hunt,  Assistant  Secretary  of 

* * * 

“There  is  infinitely  more  to  be  achieved 
through  our  work  with  the  juvenile  courts, 
by  catching  potential  criminals  on  the  way 
up,  and  working  with  them,  than  can  be 
done  with  the  adults,  in  the  final  analysis. 
Wle  must  connect  up  with  the  schools  by 
linking  our  mental  hygiene  clinics  and  our 
juvenile  courts  to  them.” — Harry  Elmer 
Barnes,  Professor  of  Historical  Sociology  at 
Smith  College. 

* * * 

“There  is  resident  in  this  State  enough 
intelligence  and  vision  to  plan  for  the  di- 
recting of  the  current  of  a future  which  will 
utilize  the  potentialities  for  industrial  de- 
velopment without  developing  those  things 
which  have  sullied  the  path  of  industrial 
progress  elsewhere.  This  intelligence  must 
be  organized  and  directed  in  the  way  of 
social  welfare.” — Dr.  Carl  C.  Taylor,  Presi- 
dent N.  C.  Conference  for  Social  Service. 

* * * 

“Adolescents  take  color  from  their  sur- 
roundings. We  want  to  stop  this  everlast- 
ing talk  about  the  damnation  of  the  young. 
Behind  every  delinquent  child  there  is  a 
reason  or  a group  of  reasons.” — Judge  Mary 
McChristie,  Cincinnati  Juvenile  Court. 

* * * 

“Woman  has  gone  out  of  the  home  into 
industry  because  she  can  no  longer  con- 
tribute to  its  economic  income  while  she  is 
in  the  home.  We  must  accept  the  fact  that 
eight  and  one-half  million  women  are  now 
engaged  in  industry,  and  in  trying  to  adjust 
the  new  industry  to  the  new  home  we  must 
make  use  of  every  available  means,  relying 
on  organization  rather  than  on  legisla- 
tion.”— Mrs.  Chase  Going  Woodhouse,  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Home  Economics. 


BULLETIN  ON  NEGRO 

WORK  GIVEN  PRAISE 

Favorable  Comments  and  Reprints 
Have  Been  Made  on  Recent 
Publication. 

The  bulletin  entitled  “North  Carolina’s 
Social  Welfare  Program  for  Negroes,”  writ- 
ten by  Lawrence  A.  Oxley  and  published 
recently  by  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and 
Public  Welfare,  has  been  widely  reprinted 
and  has  gained  recognition  and  praise  as  a 
fine  exposition  of  splendid  work. 

Articles  on  the  subject  have  appeared  in 
“The  Survey,”  “The  Southern  Workman,” 
“Child  Welfare  News  Summary”  and  “Infor- 
mation Service.”  The  Negro  press  has  quot- 
ed freely  from  the  report,  and  editorial 
comments  have  been  frequent  and  enthusi- 
astic. The  Norfolk  Journal  and  Guide  says 
in  part : 

“Social  delinquencies  are  problems  not  con- 
fined to  race.  There  is  the  incorrigible  white 
child  and  the  incorrigible  colored  child ; 
there  are  the  unmarried  white  mothers  and 
there  are  the  unmarried  Negro  mothers,  but 
lack  of  economic  efficiency  and  the  social 
separateness  from  the  body  politic  of  the 
colored  race  make  these  human  defects  fall 
upon  it  with  special  seriousness.  North 
Carolina  has  caught  the  vision  and  with  its 
able,  courageous  and  fair-minded  director 
of  public  welfare,  Mrs.  Johnson  at  the  helm, 
is  seeking  to  find  the  way — the  way  to  elim- 
inate as  far  as  humanly  possible  these  social 
defects  among  Negroes  while  the  same  pro- 
cess is  being  applied  to  the  whites. 

“Truly,  the  Old  North  State,  in  attack- 
ing this  problem  in  such  an  efficient  and 
whole-hearted  manner  has  opened  a trail 
that  promises  to  prove  the  fulfilment  of 
one  of  the  highest  functions  of  society.” 


INDUSTRY  IS  DISCUSSED  BY 

SOCIAL  SERVICE  GROUP 
(Continued  from  Page  1) 
trude  Weil  of  Goldsboro  was  elected  first 
vice  president;  Dr.  Howard  W.  Odum, 
Chapel  Hill,  second  vice  president;  Gilbert 
Stephenson,  Raleigh,  treasurer,  and  Miss 
Harriet  Herring,  Chapel  Hill,  secretary. 

The  directors  are  A.  T.  Allen,  W.  A. 
Anderson,  Mrs.  T.  W.  Bickett,  Dr.  G.  M. 
Cooper,  Mrs.  Kate  Burr  Johnson,  all  of 
Raleigh;  Mrs.  W.  P.  Few,  Durham;  Mrs. 
Mary  O.  Linton,  Salisbury;  Rev.  W.  L. 
Hutchins,  Winston-Salem;  Roy  M.  Brown, 
Chapel  Hill;  Mrs.  Leonard  Tufts,  Pinehurst; 
Miss  Grace  Miller  and  Dr.  W.  A.  Parker, 
Asheville;  Mrs.  Henry  Perry  and  Mrs.  W.  B. 
Waddill,  Henderson;  Dr.  F.  J.  Steiner  and 
Frank  Graham,  Chapel  Hill,  and  Mrs. 
Marion  B.  Munn,  Charlotte. 

Former  presidents  of  the  conference  are 
ex-officio  members  of  the  board  of  direc- 
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Charles  Warren,  superintendent  of  the 
Odd  Fellows  Home  at  Goldsboro,  and  pres- 
ident of  the  State  Orphanage  Association, 
is  setting  a fine  example  by  the  prompt  and 
careful  manner  in  which  he  reports  any 
changes  and  their  reasons  in  the  popula- 
tion of  the  orphanage,  to  the  offices  of  the 
State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  Division  of 
Institutions  the  Board  keeps  a card  file  of 
the  population  of  the  child-caring  institu- 
tions of  the  State,  and  prompt  and  careful 
reporting  of  all  changes  is  of  great  assistance 
in  keeping  the  file  up  to  date. 


The  American  Legion  has  just  issued  a 
leaflet  on  “What  should  be  done  in  New 
York  for  child  welfare  among  the  children 
of  veterans  and  others  by  the  Legion.” 

Among  other  things  this  piece  of  advice 
appears : 

“Remember,  that  adoption  or  placement 
permanently  in  natural  families  (foster 
boarding  homes),  is  the  aim  for  every  vet- 
eran’s child  that  cannot  be  kept  in  its  oion 
family  or  returned  to  its  own  family  after 
the  family  has  been  rehabilitated. 

“We  recognize  the  necessity  of  normal 
family  life  to  produce  normal  development 
of  children.” 


“I  have  been  instructed  by  good  men  to 
write  you  since  I have  become  to  bee  a 
cripple,”  says  a letter  sent  to  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare,  via 
the  State  Board  of  Health.  “Me  and  one 
of  my  little  boys  was  placed  in  the  Ruther- 
fordton  hospittle  at  the  same  time  with 
blood  poisoning  and  it  left  me  a bad  hand 
and  I have  not  been  able  to  pay  my  bill. 
My  wife  is  broke  down  hardly  able  to  do 
anything.  Wee  have  got  19  children.  14 
boys  and  6 girls.  6 of  them  are  still  small 
and  wee  are  not  able  to  care  for  them  like 
they  are  to  be  and  school  them  and  i have 
been  urged  to  ask  for  a little  help  and  i 
sure  will  be  glad  to  heare  from  you. 

“Last  year  i moved  to  Cherokee,  S.  C., 
from  Rutherfordton.  Now  it  is  hard  times 
on  us  and  i sure  would  bee  glad  to  get  a 
little  help.”  Surely  this  is  a potent  plea 
from  a man  who  has  so  many  children  he 
cannot  count  them! 


tors.  They  are  E.  C.  Branson,  Chapel  Hill; 
Dr.  W.  C.  Jackson,  Greensboro;  Rev.  M.  L. 
Kesler,  Thomasville;  A.  W.  McAlister, 
Greensboro;  Dr.  Clarence  Poe,  Raleigh;  Dr. 
W.  L.  Poteat,  Wake  Forest;  Dr.  Joseph 
Hyde  Pratt,  Asheville;  D.  Hiden  Ramsey, 
Asheville;  Dr.  Howard  E.  Rondthaler,  Win- 
ston-Salem, and  A.  M.  Scales,  Greensboro. 
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STEADY  PROGRESS  BEING 

MADE  BY  EFLAND  SCHOOL 

Industrial  Training  School  for  Negro 
Girls  Doing  Good  Work;  Lincoln 
Hospital  Gives  Assistance 

The  North  Carolina  Industrial  Training 
School  for  Negro  Girls  at  Efland,  is  now 
caring  for  ten  girls,  all  of  whom  were  placed 
at  the  school  by  court  commitment.  Many 
applications  for  admission  to  the  school  are 
being  received,  but  at  present  no  more  can 
be  taken,  according  to  members  of  the  ad- 
visory committee  of  the  school. 

The  school  received  the  first  girl  in  the 
fall  of  1925,  and  was  formally  dedicated  on 
April  17,  1926,  by  the  State  Federation  of 
Colored  Women’s  Clubs,  which,  with  the  co- 
operation and  interest  of  the  white  club 
women  had  made  possible  its  beginning. 
They  have  raised  about  $20,000  in  cash  for 
the  project,  bought  a tract  of  143  acres  of 
land,  and  built  a well-equipped  cottage  as 
the  first  unit  of  the  institution.  The  Federa- 
tion wishes  to  present  the  institution  (with 
only  $7,000  mortgage),  to  the  State  of  North 
Carolina  so  that  it  may  be  enlarged  and  run 
as  a State  institution  for  delinquent  Negro 
girls. 

Great  interest  has  been  taken  in  the  school 
by  those  who  are  its  neighbors,  and  when- 
ever a girl  has  tried  to  run  away,  the  whole 
community  has  helped  to  find  her.  The  man 
from  whom  the  land  was  bought  has  been 
of  great  help  to  the  committee,  and  many 
kindnesses  have  been  shown. 

The  Lincoln  Hospital  in  Durham  has  treat- 
ed every  girl  without  charge  to  the  school, 
and  the  board  reports  that  with  one  excep- 
tion, every  girl  committed  to  the  school  was 
infected  with  venereal  disease.  Before  be- 
ing admitted,  treatment  has  been  given  at 
the  Lincoln  Hospital  in  every  case. 

The  first  girl  to  be  admitted  to  the  school 
was  a Negro  girl  of  14  from  Charlotte  who 
had  been  a great  problem  to  the  social  work- 
ers. Prior  to  the  opening  of  the  school  she 
was  cared  for,  under  a special  arrangement, 
at  the  State  Industrial  School  for  Negro 
Girls  in  Virginia.  She  has  done  splendid 
work  at  Efland,  having  learned  how  to  cook, 
to  sew,  and  having  continued  her  school 
work.  She  will  be  released  shortly. 

Another  14-year-old  girl  was  brought  to 
the  school  by  the  sheriff  and  the  welfare 
superintendent,  who  asked  that  she  be  taken 
because  they  were  utterly  unable  to  handle 
her,  and  by  her  promiscuity  she  was  spread- 
ing venereal  disease.  She  was  admitted,  and 
then  ran  away  and  was  not  heard  of  for 
several  weeks.  One  day  she  appeared  at  the 
Durham  Welfare  Department  and  asked  to 
be  sent  back  to  the  school,  where  she  is  now. 


FAMILY  OF  CHRONIC 

WANDERERS  IS  STOPPED 

George  Hezekiah  and  His  Tribe  Had 
Wandered  All  Over  the  State, 
Begging  Their  Way 

The  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public 
Welfare  constantly  handles  cases  of  transi- 
ents, who  exploit  their  children  and  live 
by  begging.  The  history  of  one  family  which 
has  been  the  “meat”  of  much  investigation 
recently  was  written  by  the  file  clerk  of  the 
Board  and  was  published  by  the  Raleigh 
Times,  occasioning  much  interest. 

“In  Whittier,  North  Carolina,  Swain  Coun- 
ty,” runs  the  story,  “George  Hezekiah  Doe 
first  saw  the  light  of  day  some  thirty-eight 
years  ago  and  began  a life  of  tracking  and 
back-tracking  over  North  and  South  Caro- 
lina, becoming  with  his  family  the  delight 
of  all  the  charity  and  missionary  societies 
and  other  individuals  desiring  to  help  some 
poor  unfortunates  who  have  worked  on  their 
sympathetic  natures. 

“Little  is  known  of  his  early  life,  though 
he  is  first  spotted  in  Winston-Salem  in  1915, 
before  the  days  of  organized  welfare  work 
in  North  Carolina.  No  record  is  available, 
but  it  is  known  that  they  lost  their  first- 
born, and  later  they  drifted  back  there  to 
erect  a tombstone  over  the  grave,  which  had 
possibly  been  provided  by  some  charity  or- 
ganization. 

“Times  were  better  now  than  formerly. 
The  children  were  old  enough  to  stand  on 
the  street  corners  and  sell  cheap  soap  and 
other  novelties  to  a pitying  and  ignorant 
public.  They  were  getting  quite  adept  at 
this  game  of  soliciting  in  the  name  of  char- 
ity, therefore  George  was  able  to  provide  a 
tombstone  for  his  dead. 

“George  and  his  family  belong  to  the 
transient  mill  type  that  constantly  drifts 


from  one  small  mill  to  another.  Over  the 
road  again  and  again  they  weave  their  gypsy- 
like pattern.  They  stay  shy  of  the  big  mills 
because,  with  their  nurses,  social  workers, 
sanitary  and  school  regulations,  these  pro- 
fessional vagabonds  are  liable  to  have  their 
style  cramped.  They  leave  a trail  of  con- 
tacts with  the  jails  and  all  social  agencies. 
The  fact  that  they  show  more  speed  between 
jumps  in  1926  is  a good  evidence  to  prove 
that  the  counties  are  organizing  their  work 
and  are  on  the  watch  for  this  class  of  beg- 
gars, who  have  so  long  been  allowed  to  roam 
at  will  over  the  State,  depending  on  the 
charitable  organizations  to  furnish  food  and 
raiment  and  a ticket  to  another  town.  Chil- 
dren are  no  longer  allowed  on  the  streets 
of  North  Carolina  to  sell,  for  three  prices, 
cheap  tawdries  provided  by  some  commis- 
sion house  through  a parasitic  parent.  The 
law  calls  it  exploitation  and  demands  that 
the  children  be  put  in  school  until  they  are 
fourteen. 

“George  is  getting  wise,  and  when  he  sees 
that  investigating  look  on  a superintendent 
of  welfare’s  face,  he  knows  it  is  time  to 
buy  a ticket  away  from  there. 

“But  through  all  his  wanderings  there  is 
one  town  that  he  has  missed.  If  he  can  be 
diagnosed  violently  insane,  he  may  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane 
in  that  town  which  he  has  avoided. 

“The  legal  residence  of  the  family  has 
been  traced  down  and  established  and  the 
county  superintendent  of  welfare  is  making 
plans  for  the  children  by  holding  the  mother 
and  children  together  until  she  can  find  out 
whether  the  mother  would  be  mentally  able 
to  give  the  proper  care  and  see  that  they 
received  the  rights  to  the  education  dtfe 
them.  If  she  proves  good  material,  then 
the  county  will  help  her  through  the  Moth- 
ers’ Aid  fund  to  give  her  children  a home 
and  start  them  on  a new  ‘itinerary,’  the 
road  toward  good  citizenship.”  J.  C.  D. 


WHERE  TEN  GIRLS  ARE  BEING  TRAINED 


N.  C.  Industrial  Training  School  for  Negro  Girls,  Efland,  N-  C. 
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RICHMOND  COUNTY  DOES 

GOOD  PRISON  HEALTH  WORK 

L.  G.  Whitley,  penal  inspector  for  the 
State  Board  of  Health-  and  the  State  Board 
of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare,  reports 
that  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Richmond 
County  health  officer  is  doing  his  duty  in 
giving  medical  attention  to  the  prisoners  of 
that  county. 

“On  March  18th,  while  in  a conference 
with  Dr.  A.  B.  McCreary,  health  officer,  and 
General  Superintendent  W.  B.  Covington  of 
the  county  prison  camps,  I was  furnished 
the  following  data  of  the  medical  officer’s 
prison  activities  for  the  year  of  1926,”  Mr. 
Whitley  reported. 

“1.  Every  prisoner  received  a complete 
physical  examination  within  48  hours 
after  incarceration. 

2.  273  prisoners  were  examined  in  1926. 

3.  The  jail  was  visited  57  times. 

4.  The  convict  camp  was  visited  23  times 
in  1926. 

“Dr.  McCreary  keeps  a very  accurate  rec- 
ord of  his  work  and  he  is  very  cooperative 
in  his  duties  as  health  officer  relative  to 
prisoners’  rehabilitation  work,”  concludes 
Mr.  Whitley’s  report. 


DR.  KESLER  SPEAKS 

The  program  for  the  Conference  on 
Church  Work  for  Dependent  and  Neglected 
Children  to  be  held  in  New  York  City  April 
21,  22,  includes  among  the  speakers  Rev. 
M.  L.  Kesler,  General  Manager  of  the 
Thomasville  Baptist  Orphanage. 

Dr.  Kesler  will  speak  on  the  administra- 
tion of  Mothers’  Aid  funds  by  the  orphan- 
age of  which  he  is  head.  For  several  years 
the  funds  administered  to  individual  moth- 
ers by  the  orphanage,  so  that  they  may 
keep  their  children  in  their  own  homes, 
have  been  of  great  good  in  supplementing 
the  work  of  the  orphanage.  The  work  was 
begun  in  1920  and  since  that  time  more 
than  125  mothers  have  been  helped  to  keep 
about  550  children  in  their  homes.  The  work 
has  been  done  in  close  cooperation  with  the 
State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. 

The  Conference  is  to  be  held  under  the 
joint  auspices  of  the  Federal  Council  of 
Churches  and  the  Child  Welfare  League  of 
America.  Leaders  in  church  work  for  chil- 
dren from  all  over  the  United  States  will 
attend  the  meetings,  and  it  is  considered  an 
honor  that  North  Carolina  is  to  be  repre- 
sented on  the  program  by  Dr.  Kesler. 


THE  CHILDREN’S  CHARTER 

By  Ethel  Sidgwick 

The  child  a birthright  shall  inherit 
For  natural  growth  in  flesh  and  spirit. 

The  child  a-hungered  shall  be  fed, 

The  sick  child  nursed  and  comforted, 

The  backward  child  with  patience  led; 
The  erring  shall  be  claimed  from  sin, 
The  lonely  child,  bereft  of  kin, 

Unloved,  shall  be  taken  in. 

In  dire  catastrophe  and  grief, 

He  shall  be  first  to  have  relief. 

Betimes  the  way  he  shall  be  shown 
To  earn  his  bread  and  stand  alone. 

None  shall  exploit  him,  yet  ungrown. 

And  this,  his  trust,  shall  be  defined: 

The  best  of  him,  of  heart  and  mind. 

Is  at  the  service  of  his  kind. 

The  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  the 
Child,  commonly  referred  to  as  “The  Chil- 
dren’s Charter,”  was  officially  adopted  at 
Geneva  by  representatives  of  practically  all 
the  nations  of  the  world.  The  formal  docu- 
ment was  transposed  into  verse  by  Miss 
Sidgwick  and  printed  in  “Children,  The 
Magazine  for  Parents,”  published  in  New 
York. 


CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL 

WORKERS  TO  BE  IN  MAY 

The  fifty-fourth  annual  meeting  of  the 
National  Conference  of  Social  Work  will 
be  held  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  May  11-18, 
1927.  Organized  in  12  divisions,  (1)  Chil- 
dren; (2)  Delinquents  and  Correction;  (3) 
Health;  (4)  The  Family;  (5)  Industrial  and 
Economic  Problems;  (6)  Neighborhood  and 
Community  Life;  (7)  Mental  Hygiene;  (8) 
Organization  of  Social  Forces; '(9)  Public 
Officials  and  Administration;  (10)  The  Im- 
migrant; (11)  Professional  Standards  and 
Education;  (12)  Educational  Publicity,  the 
program  will  cover  a wide  range  of  sub- 
jects in  the  promotion  of  human  welfare.  In 
addition,  nearly  thirty  kindred  groups  will 
hold  their  annual  meetings  or  conferences 
with  programs  offering  discussions  of  par- 
ticular interests  and  technique  in  social 
work. 

Reduced  railway  fares  are  available  and 
Des  Moines  has  ample  hotel  facilities.  An 
advance  program  with  full  information  may 
be  had  from  Howard  R.  Knight,  General 
Secretary,  National  Conference  of  Social 
Work,  277  East  Long  Street,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


MAJOR  RESULTS  OF 

GENERAL  ASSEMBLY 


Establishment  of  the  Farm  Colony 
for  Women,  Amendment  to  Child 
Labor  Law  Among  Out- 
standing Changes 


Passage  of  an  eight-hour  law  for  all  chil- 
dren between  the  ages  of  14  and  16,  who 
have  not  completed  the  fourth  grade;  a bill 
to  establish  a farm  colony  for  women  of- 
fenders against  the  law;  a bill  which  clari- 
fies the  adoption  laws  and  makes  the  legal 
procedure  involved  more  simple;  recogni- 
tion of  the  school  for  Negro  girls  run  by 
the  State  Federation  of  Colored  Women’s 
Clubs;  and  increased  appropriations  for 
Mothers’  Aid,  the  State  Board  of  Charities 
and  Public  Welfare  and  the  various  State 
charitable  and  correctional  institutions  are 
the  major  results  of  the  last  General  As- 
sembly of  North  Carolina,  so  far  as  the 
social  growth  of  the  State  is  concerned. 

The  bill  to  provide  an  eight-hour  labor 
law  for  children  between  the  ages  of  14  and 
16  was  passed  during  the  last  days  of  the 
Legislature,  and  carries  an  amendment 
which  prevents  it  from  applying  to  those 
who  have  completed  the  fourth  grade.  Ac- 
cording to  an  opinion  recently  rendered  by 
the  Assistant  Attorney-General,  it  seems 
probable  that  the  amendment  will  be  de- 
clared unconstitutional  and  the  net  result 
may  be  that  there  will  be  an  eight-hour  day 
for  all  children  between  the  ages  of  14  and 
16,  and  those  under  16  who  have  not  com- 
pleted the  fourth  grade  may  not  work 
at  all. 

The  bill  to  establish  the  farm  colony  for 
women  offenders  was  secured  largely 
through  the  influence  of  Mrs.  T.  W.  Bickett, 
who  convinced  the  Governor  of  the  necessity 
of  the  institution  and  obtained  his  endorse- 
ment of  the  measure.  The  small  sum  of 
$2,000  a year  for  the  School  for  Delinquent 
Negro  Girls  at  Efland,  was  given  to  that 
school,  “as  a favor  to  Mrs.  Bickett,”  accord- 
ing to  the  phrase  used  on  the  floor  of  the 
House. 

The  founding  of  the  farm  colony  is  con- 
sidered a most  significant  step  in  solving 
North  Carolina’s  social  problems.  The  bill 
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MISS  TUTTLE  RESIGNS 

On  March  16th,  Miss  Emeth  Tuttle  re- 
signed her  position  as  head  of  the  Division 
of  Child  Welfare  and  Director  of  Mothers’ 
Aid  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and 
Public  Welfare.  In  her  resignation,  the 
staff  of  the  Board  suffered  a great  loss. 

Miss  Tuttle  came  to  the  staff  over  five 
years  ago,  to  take  charge  of  the  child  wel- 
fare work.  She  worked  hard  for  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Mothers’  Aid  law  in  1923.  When 
the  law  was  enacted  she  was  put  in  charge 
of  this  new  work  in  which  she  had  shown 
deep  interest  and  for  which  she  had  done 
most  effective  work.  Mothers’  Aid  in  North 
Carolina  is  generally  regarded  as  success- 
ful, and  Miss  Tuttle’s  administration  of  the 
work  is  the  main  factor  which  has  brought 
about  this  recognition.  Under  her  direc- 
tion the  work  has  grown  so  that  now  nearly 
500  mothers  have  had  the  benefits  of  the 
fund  which  enables  them  to  keep  their  chil- 
dren with  them  and  give  them  a normal 
home  life. 

In  every  other  phase  of  child  welfare 
work,  Miss  Tuttle  was  actively  interested. 
She  handled  the  case-work  for  the  Board 
with  unusual  efficiency,  judgment  and  dis- 
cernment. In  cooperation  with  the  re- 
habilitation department  of  the  State  Board 
of  Public  Instruction,  Miss  Tuttle  made  a 
census  of  the  crippled  part  of  the  State’s 
population.  Following  this  she  directed  the 
regional  clinics  for  crippled  children  which 
have  been  held  since  1923,  in  co-operation 
with  the  State  Orthopedic  Hospital  at  Gas- 
tonia. 

Among  other  things,  Miss  Tuttle  con- 
tributed articles  to  “The  Survey,”  “Social 
Forces”  and  other  publications.  She  com- 
piled the  history  of  the  Wake  family  and 
directed  the  making  of  the  Wake  charts 
illustrating  the  enormous  cost  of  one  feeble- 
minded family  to  the  county  and  the  State. 
Her  recent  handbook  on  Mothers’  Aid,  pub- 


lished by  the  Board,  has  received  wide  at- 
tention and  high  praise. 

Sincere  regret  is  felt  in  giving  up  a mem- 
ber of  the  staff  who  has  been  most  loyal, 
efficient  and  conscientious.  She  worked  hard 
and  never  spared  herself.  Hours  meant 
nothing  when  there  was  work  to  be  done. 
Added  to  her  untiring  zeal,  she  had  vision 
and  ability.  The  State  Board  of  Charities 
and  Public  Welfare  will  miss  her  greatly. 

K.  B.  J. 


JOHNNY 

The  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public 
Welfare  rarely  asks  for  aid  for  specific 
cases,  largely  because  such  direct  relief 
would  absorb  all  the  time  of  those  on  the 
staff.  But  every  once  in  a while  a case 
arises  for  which  money  is  needed  so  acutely, 
that  an  appeal  is  made  for  funds. 

“Johnny”  was  given  by  his  mother  to  a 
woman  who  had  what  she  called  an  “orphan- 
age.” She  had  solicited  funds  for  her  so- 
called  orphanage  with  evident  success,  for 
she  bought  much  land  and  built  a fine  house 
while  the  children  worked  the  farm  for  her. 

Because  the  children  were  being  ex- 
ploited, she  was  ordered  to  discontinue  the 
“orphanage”  and  the  children  were  turned 
over  to  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and 
Public  Welfare.  The  disposition  of  two 
of  the  children  caused  much  trouble,  be- 
cause they  had  no  people  capable  of  caring 
for  them.  Johnny’s  mother  had  been  in 
Morganton  at  the  Hospital  for  the  Insane 
twice.  His  sister  was  a low-grade  moron 
and  was  scheduled  for  admission  to  Cas- 
well Training  School.  Johnny,  then  a boy 
of  about  10,  was  reticent,  shy  and  seem- 
ingly dull.  He  was  sent  to  the  Caswell 
Training  School  with  his  sister  to  be  ex- 
amined, and  when  because  of  unusual  shy- 
ness, he  showed  up  so  poorly  on  his  mental 
tests  he  was  formally  committed  for  train- 
ing there,  with  the  hope  that  he  could  later 
be  paroled  to  a home. 

Recently  a teacher  took  especial  interest 
in  him  and  gave  him  extra  time  and  atten- 
tion after  school  hours.  He  was  in  the  in- 
stitution’s hospital  for  about  a month  and 
during  that  time,  under  her  direction,  he 
read  through  the  third,  fourth  and  fifth 
grade  reading  books.  Later  he  showed  that 
he  was  of  normal  general  intelligence. 

Although  he  is  still  timid  and  reserved, 
he  needs  a dilferent  kind  of  life,  and  should 
be  taken  from  the  Caswell  Training  School 
and  put  into  a different  environment 
in  order  to  supply  the  deficiencies  in  what 
should  have  been  a more  nearly  normal  and 
average  life,  but  which  through  regrettable 
and  perhaps  unavoidable  conditions  has 
been  abnormal. 

He  is  especially  interested  in  cabinet- 
making, in  which  he  has  already  received 
some  training.  The  kind  of  a school  best 
prepared  to  suit  this  need  and  to  develop 


the  best  that  is  in  him,  can  now  receive  him 
as  soon  as  the  tuition  can  be  provided.  Even 
one  year,  which  would  cost  about  $300, 
would  help  him  greatly. 

A check  for  $25  has  already  been  received 
through  one  of  the  teachers  at  Caswell. 

The  Board  is  making  an  appeal  for  $300 
to  help  prepare  this  boy  for  life  and  asks 
that  if  any  friends  are  interested  that  they 
send  their  contributions  direct  to  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare. 


ADOPTION  LAW  CLARIFIED 

An  amendment  to  the  adoption  laws  of 
the  State,  changes  Sections  185  and  189 
of  the  Consolidated  Statutes  and  further 
validates  certain  adoption  proceedings. 

The  amendment  was  passed  because  of  a 
recent  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  which 
held  that  unless  the  adoption  record  shows 
that  the  parent  or  guardian  has  been  made 
a party  of  record  in  the  proceeding,  that 
the  whole  proceeding  is  rendered  absolutely 
void.  The  court  held  that  the  term  “par- 
ent” includes  both  father  and  mother,  if 
living,  and  that  though  either  or  both  of 
them  may  have  wilfully  abandoned  the  child 
and  though  that  fact  may  be  specifically 
alleged  in  the  petition,  that  fact  did  not 
obviate  the  necessity  to  make  them  parties 
of  record. 

In  order  to  make  it  easier  to  have  the 
adoption  proceedings  comply  with  the  law 
in  every  respect,  the  amendment  was  made 
so  that  now  the  parents  need  not  be  con- 
sidered necessary  parties  to  any  adoption 
proceedings,  provided  that  the  court  has 
found  it  to  he  a fact  that  the  parents  have 
abandoned  the  child. 

The  amendment  further  provides  that  if 
an  adopting  parent  shall  be  a party  to  any 
adoption  proceeding  under  Section  185,  Con- 
solidated Statutes,  that  such  proceeding 
shall  be  binding  upon  the  party,  regard- 
less of  lack  of  jurisdiction  as  to  other 
persons  or  any  irregularities  in  the  pro- 
ceeding. 

By  the  amendment  all  proceedings  for 
the  adoption  of  minors,  in  courts  of  this 
State,  are  validated  and  confirmed  and  the 
orders  and  judgments  therein  are  declared 
to  be  binding  upon  all  parties  to  said  pro- 
ceedings and  their  privies  and  upon  all  other 
persons,  until  the  orders  or  judgments  shall 
be  vacated  as  provided  by  law. 

“Nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  con- 
strued to  prevent  any  interested  person  who 
was  not  a party  to  the  proceeding  from 
moving  to  set  aside  any  such  order  or  judg- 
ment within  one  year  from  notice  thereof, 
as  provided  by  law:  Provided,  further,  noth- 
ing herein  contained  shall  prevent  any  par- 
ent from  an  application  for  restoration  of 
his  or  her  rights  as  provided  in  Section 
190  Consolidated  Statutes,”  states  the 
amendment. 
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APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  STATE’S  CHARITABLE  AND  CORRECTIONAL 


INSTITUTIONS 

MAINTENANCE — 1927-8  1928-9 

State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare $36,600  $36,600 

Mothers’  Aid  Fund - 50,000  50,000 

State  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  Raleigh 410,000  430,000 

State  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  Morganton 410,000  430,000 

State  Hospital  for  Negro  Insane,  Goldsboro  - 260,000  270,000 

Caswell  Training  School  for  Mental  Defectives,  Kinston 155,000  185,000 

North  Carolina  School  for  the  Deaf,  Morganton  140,000  140,000 

State  School  for  the  Blind  and  Deaf,  Raleigh  141,000  142,000 

North  Carolina  Orthopedic  Hospital,  Gastonia  - 86,500  112,500 

North  Carolina  Sanatorium,  Sanatorium  135,000  150,000 

Stonewall  Jackson  Training  School  for  Boys 145,000  150,335 

State  Home  and  Industrial  School  for  Girls  - 96,000  100,000 

Eastern  Carolina  Training  School  for  Boys  ; 12,500  25,000 

Morrison  Training  School  for  Negro  Boys  20,000  30,000 

The  State’s  Prison  (above  expenditures  from  revenue) 50,000  50,000 

GIFTS  TO  PRIVATE  INSTITUTIONS— 

Oxford  Orphanage  30,000  30,000 

Oxford  Colored  Orphanage x 25,000  25,000 

Efland  Industrial  School  for  Negro  Girls  - 2,000  2,000 

PERMANENT  IMPROVEMENTS— 

State  Hospital  at  Raleigh $355,000 

State  Hospital  at  Morganton 100,000 

State  Hospital  at  Goldsboro 170,000 

Caswell  Training  School 125,000 

North  Carolina  School  for  the  Deaf,  Morganton  80,000 

School  for  the  Blind  and  Deaf,  Raleigh  - 250,000 

North  Carolina  Orthopedic  Hospital,  Gastonia  175,000 

North  Carolina  Sanatorium 190,000 

Stonewall  Jackson  Training  School 20,000 

Morrison  Training  School  for  Negro  Boys  - 60,000 

State  Home  and  Industrial  School  for  Girls 72,000 

Eastern  Carolina  Industrial  Training  School  65,000 


BUILDING  PLANS 


SIDE  LIGHTS 


“I  have  travelled  this  month  by  car  420 
miles,”  writes  Miss  Elizabeth  Smith,  the  re- 
sourceful superintendent  of  welfare  in 
Cherokee  County.  “In  covering  this  dis- 
tance I was  stuck  52  times.  I travelled 
horseback  120  miles  and  mule-back  58.” 


“Back  home  and  at  it  again,”  writes  an- 
other. “It  surely  is  a varied  life.  I had 
a letter  from  another  county  superintendent 
of  welfare  this  morning  asking  if  I could 
make  arrangements  for  the  burial  of  a col- 
ored tuberculosis  patient  he  has  at  the  State 
Sanatorium  when  the  time  comes.  I think 
I’ll  be  made  a justice  of  the  peace  and 
marry  folks,  then  there  won’t  be  anything 
left  that  I haven’t  done.” 


Mrs.  Anne  H.  Ditto,  Superintendent  of 
Welfare  in  Nash  County,  who  has  been  ill, 
is  reported  as  improved  and  is  now  at  her 
home  in  Nashville.  Miss  Margaret  Clark, 
assistant  to  the  Durham  County  Superin- 
tendent of  Welfare,  has  been  seriously  ill 
at  Watts  Hospital  in  Durham,  but  is  better. 


In  order  to  acquaint  each  school  com- 
munity with  the  work  of  each  county  de- 
partment, the  Edgecombe  County  officials 
inaugurated  a County  Chatauqua,  which  be- 
gan on  February  17,  and  ended  March  23d. 
The  various  county  officers,  such  as  the 
county  superintendent  of  schools,  the  county 
home  demonstration  agent,  farm  demonstra- 
tion agent,  and  superintendent  of  public 
welfare,  have  been  going  out  into  various 
sections  of  the  county,  and  at  each  meet- 
ing have  explained  fully  the  work  of  the 
tax-supported  agencies.  Much  interest  has 
been  aroused  and  the  officers  have  felt  that 
the  Chatauqua  will  be  productive  of  much 
good  by  promoting  the  efficiency  of  their 
staffs,  and  by  encouraging  the  cooperation 
of  the  people  through  increased  knowledge 
of  the  purpose  of  their  work. 


“The  heart  of  the  government  of  Georgia 
is  its  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  created 
that  law  might  march  enlightened  by  good- 
will and  that  justice  might  be,  not  merely 
a blind  goddess,  but  a discerning  friend.  For 
the  underprivileged,  the  unfortunate,  the 
forgotten  children  of  earth  it  is  constantly 
concerned,  knowing  that  as  the  weak  are 
strengthened  the  strong  are  ennobled.  Com- 
monwealths may  be  prosperous  yet  unhappy, 
cultured  yet  wanting  in  wisdom,  outwardly 
efficient  yet  failures  within.  Only  when 
quickened  with  humanity  do  their  talents 
truly  live.  Through  her  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Welfare,  Georgia’s  humanity  gleams,  a 
candle  of  cheer,  a star  of  saving  hope.” 

— From  the  Georgia  Welfare  Bulletin. 


LAST  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY 

MAKES  CHANGES  IN  LAWS 

(Continued  from  Page  One) 

carried  a bond  issue  of  $60,000,  which  will 
enable  the  board  to  buy  the  land,  make 
plans  for  the  development  of  the  project 
and  build  a single  unit.  The  State  Associa- 
tion of  County  Superintendents  of  Public 
Welfare  backed  the  bill,  as  well  as  the 
Legislative  Council  of  Women,  and  the 
State  Conference  for  Social  Service. 

The  recognition  of  the  Efland  School,  is 
the  first  step,  or  the  “entering  wedge,”  in 
making  this  a State  reformatory  for  de- 
linquent Negro  girls.  It  is  now  doing  the 
work  of  a State  institution  since  all  the 
girls  who  have  been  admitted  have  been 
committed  by  the  courts  of  the  State.  By 
the  time  the  next  Legislature  meets,  it  is 
hoped  that  there  will  be  so  much  proof  of 
the  value  of  the  work  of  the  institution, 
that  the  State  will  accept  the  gift  of  the 
Federation  of  Colored  Women’s  Clubs  and 
take  over  the  school  as  a State  reformatory 
for  Negro  girls. 

The  Mothers’  Aid  work  done  by  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare  will 
be  amplified  during  the  next  two  years  be- 
cause of  the  substantial  increase  made  in 
the  amount  given  by  the  State,  which  will 
be  matched  by  the  counties. 

The  amendment  to  the  adoption  laws  is 
discussed  on  page  two  of  this  issue.  Other 
changes  in  the  law  will  be  enumerated  later. 


The  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane  at  Ra- 
leigh will  spend  a large  part  of  the  allot- 
ment of  $355,000  for  the  new  east  wing, 
which  replaces  that  part  of  the  building 
destroyed  by  fire  last  year. 

The  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane  at 
Morganton  will  use  part  of  its  permanent 
improvement  appropriation  to  reconstruct 
the  main  building. 

The  State  Hospital  for  the  Colored  Insane 
at  Goldsboro  was  granted  $170,000  and  with 
this  money  four  buildings  have  been 
planned. 

At  Caswell  Training  School  the  plans  in- 
clude a new  dormitory  for  girls,  one  for 
boys,  a new  colony  building,  a new  barn  and 
farm  land. 

At  the  State  Orthopedic  Hospital  the  im- 
provements will  be  two  new  buildings,  a 
building  for  servants,  a central  heating 
plant  and  a surgeon’s  residence. 

The  sewerage  system  at  Stonewall  Jack- 
son  School  for  Boys  will  be  enlarged.  The 
money  given  to  Samarcand  Manor,  the  State 
Home  and  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  will 
be  used  partly  to  pay  for  the  school  build- 
ing and  a new  dormitory. 

At  the  Morrison  Training  School  for  Col- 
ored Boys,  there  will  be  a new  dormitory,  a 
school  building  and  administration  build- 
ing. 

At  the  Eastern  Carolina  Industrial  Train- 
ing School  for  Boys,  two  new  dormitories 
will  be  built. 
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ALL  IN  A DAY’S  WORK 

A county  superintendent  of  public  wel- 
fare dropped  into  the  office  of  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare  the 
other  day,  on  her  way  home. 

“I’m  on  my  way  back  from  Charlotte,” 
she  said,  “and  I’ve  gone  over  500  miles  this 
trip.  I left  home  early  in  the  morning,  and 
took  a 13-year-old  boy  to  Jackson  Training 
School.  He  had  proved  utterly  incorrigible 
in  his  home,  and  after  stealing  several  cars 
and  driving  them  away,  he  finally  stole  the 
school  truck  and  had  a wreck.  So  the  juve- 
nile court  committed  him  to  Jackson,  in 
order  to  see  whether  careful  training  under 
supervision  there  would  help  him.” 

“I  went  on  to  Charlotte  and  visited  the 
Veterans’  Bureau  there  to  do  some  work  on 
two  cases  of  ex-service  men  in  the  county, 
both  of  whom  were  in  need  and  had  fam- 
ilies to  support.  One  man  who  had  a wife 
and  five  children,  had  been  gassed  three 
times,  and  he  is  now  helpless,  having  lost 
the  use  of  his  legs.  He  was  getting  $13 
a month  from  the  Government,  but  after 
working  on  the  case,  it  appeared  that  his 
compensation  could  be  at  least  doubled.  The 
other  man  now  has  asthma  and  is  disabled 
following  his  service  in  France  where  he 
was  gassed.  He  was  unable  to  read  his 
discharge  which  stated  that  he  was  in  good 
health  and  had  not  been  gassed  during  his 
service.  The  officials  of  the  Veterans’  Bu- 
reau promised  to  investigate  the  case  fur- 
ther, feeling  that  he  probably  had  a right 
to  government  compensation. 

“From  Charlotte  I drove  on  to  Gastonia, 
to  the  State  Orthopedic  Hospital.  There  I 
left  a boy  now  sixteen  years  old,  who  had 
been  asked  to  report  to  the  hospital  for 
further  treatment.  I took  a little  boy  of 
six,  who  had  been  at  the  hospital  for  seven 
months  to  have  his  foot  straightened,  and 
we  started  back  home.” 

“Five  cases  and  five  hundred  miles  in  a 
little  more  than  one  day,  isn’t  bad,  is  it?” 
she  queried.  “And  you  should  have  seen 
that  mother  and  the  rest  of  the  family  when 
I took  that  little  boy  back  to  them  well 
and  strong.  His  improvement  was  simply 
wonderful.” 


REGIONAL  CONFERENCE 

The  annual  Mid-Atlantic  Regional  Con- 
ference of  the  Child  Welfare  League  of 
America  will  take  place  at  Richmond,  Vir- 
ginia, at  the  School  of  Social  Work,  April 
28-29. 

Dr.  W.  S.  Rankin,  of  Charlotte,  head  of 
the  hospital  and  orphans  division  of 
the  Duke  Endowment,  and  secretary  of  the 
Advisory  Committee  to  Caswell  Training 
School,  will  speak  on  the  problem  of  feeble- 
mindedness. 


Have  you  ever  been  to  a prison  camp? 
You  might  try  it  if  you  are  looking  for  an 
interesting  experience.  Wake  County  has 
several,  and  in  one  at  least,  there  have  been 
marked  improvements  in  the  past  year. 

Over  a year  ago,  a visit  to  Camp  Number 
Two  in  company  with  the  penal  inspector 
for  the  State  Board  of  Health  and  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare,  re- 
sulted in  a rather  depressing  impression  of 
that  part  of  the  penal  system  of  the  county. 

But  a second  visit  made  over  a year  later, 
presented  a picture,  which  if  it  could  not 
be  called  perfect,  at  least  was  encouraging 
to  the  beholder. 

Situated  about  four  miles  from  Raleigh, 
just  oft-  the  road  to  Wake  Forest,  the  camp 
occupies  a commanding  position  on  a small 
hill.  The  old  dilapidated  building  which 
had  served  as  a kitchen  has  been  torn  down, 
and  in  another  place  a brick  kitchen  and 
dining  room  have  been  built  together. 

The  grounds  are  well  kept  up  and  the 
general  sanitary  conditions  seem  good,  a 
strong  wire  fence  having  been  built  to  sur- 
round the  enclosure.  The  new  arrange- 
ment of  the  sleeping  quarters  shows  quite 
an  improvement. 

Inside  the  dining  room  were  two  long 
tables  covered  with  zinc,  which  was  gleam- 
ing from  a recent  scrubbing,  and  low  benches 
were  placed  beside  the  tables.  Tinware 
formed  the  eating  utensils.  In  the  room 
adjoining  (the  dining  room  for  the  guards), 
the  same  cleanliness  was  in  evidence.  The 
main  differences  were  that  crockery  re- 
placed the  tinware,  and  sugar  was  supplied 
to  the  guards  in  addition  to  molasses.  The 
floors  in  both  dining  rooms  and  in  the 
kitchen  were  of  concrete,  well  built  so  that 
they  can  be  easily  washed  out  with  water, 
which  is  the  method  advocated  by  the  State 
Board  of  Health,  instead  of  the  customary 
“squirting  of  disinfectants  into  dark  cor- 
ners.” 

The  kitchen  is  well  arranged  with  a good 
range  and  other  facilities  for  preparing  the 
food.  The  two  cooks,  smiling  young  negroes, 
had  just  finished  baking  the  bread  for  sup- 
per. 

“What  did  you  get  sent  up  for?”  the  in- 
spector asked  them.  “Making  or  selling?” 
Both  had  been  on  the  roads  before  and  had 
been  sent  up  for  violation  of  the  prohibition 
laws. 

Next  to  the  kitchen  was  the  pantry,  where 
the  food  to  be  used  is  weighed  and  a record 
kept  each  day.  Beans,  cabbage,  lard,  flour 
and  molasses  made  up  the  allowance  for 
that  day. 

Near  the  kitchen  was  a small  building 
which  serves  as  a hospital  for  those  who 
are  sick,  or  have  suffered  some  injury.  A 
medicine  chest,  in  the  form  of  a screened 


cupboard  against  the  wall  contained  simple 
remedies,  and  the  guard  said  that  the  county 
provided  the  services  of  a physician  when- 
ever necessary. 

In  addition  to  the  two  cooks,  two  yard 
men  were  busy  chopping  wood  and  cleaning 
up  the  yard,  which  was  in  good  order.  “We 
keep  the  best  ones  for  our  yard  men,”  the 
guard  explained.  “The  rest  of  the  fifty  pris- 
oners work  on  the  county  roads,  but  the 
ones  that  handle  the  food  and  see  to  the 
work  on  the  place  are  the  healthiest  and 
th  ■,  best  ones  we’ve  got.” 

The  penal  inspector  pointed  out  the 
changes  which  had  been  made  in  the  sleep- 
ing arrangements.  Formerly  the  iron  cages 
provided  had  been  jammed  up  close  to- 
gether and  enclosure  kept  out  fresh  air. 
Now  by  the  new  arrangement  the  different 
classes  of  prisoners  are  kept  separately,  and 
proper  ventilation  space  has  been  made  pos- 
sible. 

A new  hot  and  cold  water  arrangement 
is  being  provided.  By  using  a long  pipe, 
with  small  holes  at  intervals  along  it,  the 
camp  officers  have  made  an  ingenious  pro- 
vision by  which  all  the  prisoners  may  wash 
their  hands  easily,  without  having  to  stand 
in  line. 

Drainage  of  the  grounds  is  being  improv- 
ed, and  the  sanitary  conditions  and  main- 
tenance have  also  shown  great  progress  in 
promoting  the  health  of  the  prisoners. 

Once  a month  services  are  held  for  the 
prisoners  and  twice  a month  on  Sundays 
“Visiting  Day”  is  in  order. 

“This  camp  has  made  remarkable  improve- 
ments,” was  the  verdict  of  the  penal  inspec- 
tor. “It  shows  what  can  be  done  in  a short 
time  toward  coming  up  to  the  requirements 
of  the  State  Board  of  Health  and  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare.  The 
improvements  have  been  gradual,  yet  steady. 
Some  of  them  have  entailed  money,  but  most 
of  them  have  required  little  more  than 
steady  work  and  elbow  grease.” 


MENTAL  CLINICS 

Dr.  Harry  W.  Crane,  head  of  the  Division 
of  Mental  Health  and  Hygiene,  has  been 
busy  holding  clinics  recently,  in  order  to 
help  solve  various  problem  cases  which 
have  come  to  the  attention  of  the  social 
workers  of  the  State.  He  has  had  one 
clinic  in  High  Point,  and  another  two-day 
clinic  in  Raleigh  for  the  County  Department 
of  Public  Welfare.  He  spent  several  days 
at  the  Pythian  Orphanage  at  Clayton, 
where  he  examined  fifteen  children. 

In  April  he  plans  to  hold  a clinic  in  Moore 
County  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Lucile 
Eifort,  county  superintendent  of  welfare. 
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MOTHERS’  AID  NOT  A 
MATRIMONIAL  BUREAU 


State  Director  of  Mothers’  Aid  Tells 
Child  Welfare  Regional  Con- 
ference of  the  Work 

“Although  nearly  one-third  of  the  moth- 
ers who  have  been  taken  off  the  list  of 
families  receiving  Mothers’  Aid  have  re- 
married,  both  State  and  county  officials 
firmly  disclaim  any  intention  of  conducting 
a matrimonial  bureau,”  Miss  Lily  E.  Mitch- 
ell, director  of  Child  Welfare  of  the  North 
Carolina  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare,  told  the  members  of  the  Mid- 
Atlantic  Regional  Conference  on  Child  Wel- 
fare on  April  28,  in  discussing  the  North 
Carolina  plan  for  the  development  of  Moth- 
ers’ Aid. 

Miss  Mitchell  reviewed  the  accomplish- 
ments of  Mothers’  Aid  in  North  Carolina 
terming  them  the  results  of  the  work  of 
Miss  Emeth  Tuttle,  who  recently  resigned 
as  director  of  Mothers’  Aid.  She  traced  the 
beginning  of  the  work  following  the  first 
appropriation  of  funds  by  the  State  in  1923, 
until  now  when  there  are  305  active  cases 
and  164  closed  cases. 

“Preservation  of  family  life  on  normal 
standards  is  the  end  in  view  in  all  Mothers’ 
Aid  work,”  she  stated.  “By  the  small 
monthly  grants  from  State  and  county,  pau- 
perization is  avoided  and  eventually  the 
family  becomes  self-supporting.  The  aver- 
age yearly  expenditure  per  family  is  a little 
over  $220.00.  In  consideration  of  the  fact 
that  a goodly  proportion  of  the  families  are 
ultimately  becoming  self-supporting,  the 
work  is  of  most  constructive  value.  The 
average  expense  to  the  State  and  county 
of  maintaining  a whole  family  is  a smaller 
amount  than  that  spent  on  one  child  in  many 
institutions  for  dependent  and  neglected 
children.  The  value  of  keeping  under  the 
mothers’  care  and  protection,  children  who 
might  otherwise  be  taken  from  them  be- 
cause of  poverty  alone,  is  becoming  increas- 
ingly apparent.  The  appreciation  of  the 
value  of  the  work  is  shown  by  deeper  in- 
terest in  the  work,  and  by  the  fact  that  the 
recent  1927  General  Assembly  increased  the 
State’s  share  of  the  fund  from  $30,000  an- 
nually to  $50,000,”  Miss  Mitchell  con- 
cluded. 


RALEIGH,  N.  C.,  MAY,  1927 


A HIGH  COMPLIMENT 

A gift  of  $5,000  to  be  used  in  making  a 
study  of  child  welfare  among  Negroes, 
has  been  made  to  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  and  Public  Welfare  by  Julius 
Rosenwald  of  Chicago,  as  a result  of  his 
interest  in  the  work  which  the  Board  is 
doing.  The  offer  was  made  voluntarily 
through  Mr.  N.  C.  Newbold,  director  of 
Negro  education  in  North  Carolina,  which 
has  been  greatly  forwarded  by  the  Rosen- 
wald Fund. 

The  study  will  take  $10,000  and  Mr. 
Rosenwald’s  gift  is  to  be  matched  by  in- 
dividuals and  organizations  in  the  State. 

“We  cannot  afford  to  fail  to  meet  Mr. 
Rosenwald  half  way,”  Mrs.  Kate  Burr 
Johnson,  Commissioner  of  Public  Wel- 
fare, has  said  in  appealing  for  funds. 
“The  study  would  show  the  whole 
strength  and  weakness  of  our  public  wel- 
fare program  in  North  Carolina  as  it  re- 
lates to  the  Negro  and  give  us  funda- 
mental facts  on  which  to  strengthen  and 
improve  a program  already  begun.” 

Checks  should  be  made  payable  to  the 
State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. 


INSTITUTE  TO  EMPHASIZE 

JUVENILE  COURT  NEEDS 


Regular  Institute  to  Meet  in  July, 
With  Leading  Juvenile  Court  Work- 
ers As  Leading  Attraelions 


Plans  for  the  Public  Welfare  Institute, 
held  annually  in  Chapel  Hill  by  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare  and 
the  School  of  Public  Welfare  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina,  are  being  com- 
pleted and  a full  program  will  be  given  in 
the  June  Public  Welfare  Progress. 

The  Institute  will  be  held  July  18th  to 
22nd,  and  headquarters  will  be  at  the  Caro- 
lina Inn. 

Interesting  speakers  from  North  Carolina 
and  other  states  will  have  places  on  a pro- 
gram which  will  stress  the  importance  of 
juvenile  court  work,  and  case-work  in  rural 
communities. 

Among  the  out-of-state  speakers  of  na- 
tional reputation  who  will  speak  the  follow- 
ing are  included:  Mrs.  Katherine  Gibson, 
who  is  state  supervisor  of  juvenile  court 
work  in  Arkansas;  Dr.  George  P.  Preston, 
who  is  director  of  the  child  guidance  clinic 
in  Richmond,  Virginia;  and  Dr.  W.  W.  Alex- 
ander, of  Atlanta,  who  is  secretary  of  the 
Commission  on  Inter-racial  Cooperation. 


No.  5 


URGES  ADOPTION  OF 
STATES’  USE  METHOD 


Miss  Julia  Jaffray,  Secretary  of  the 
Committee  on  Prisons  and  Prison 
Labor  Speaks  Before  Women 

An  unusual  event  in  the  regular  program 
of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  State  Federa- 
tion of  Women’s  Clubs  was  an  address  given 
by  Miss  Julia  K.  Jaffray,  secretary  of  the 
National  Committee  on  Prisons  and  Prison 
Labor,  who  discussed  the  problem  of  prison 
industries  before  the  group. 

Classification  of  our  prisoners  in  groups 
with  various  capabilities  for  work,  and  the 
woi-king  and  carrying  out  of  a plan  by  which 
they  may  contribute  toward  their  expense 
to  the  State,  were  termed  the  two  main 
tasks  under  our  prison  problem. 

“In  the  matter  of  prison  industries,  wom- 
en have  a special  place  and  interest,”  she 
stated,  “since  they  have  always  been  the 
housekeepers  of  the  country.  In  the  admin- 
istration of  government  it  is  but  natural 
that  they  should  be  the  State  housekeepers 
and  work  to  have  our  government  carried 
on  as  efficiently  and  economically  as  pos- 
sible. By  the  States’  Use  method,  which 
has  been  worked  out  in  cooperation  with 
organized  labor  and  the  governors  of  many 
States,  we  can  produce  in  our  prisons  the 
materials  which  are  needed  in  State  insti- 
tutions. By  this  method,  certain  States 
agree  to  concentrate  on  certain  products  and 
to  sell  the  supply  which  exceeds  their  own 
demands  to  neighboring  States,  without 
competing  on  the  open  market.  The  plan  is 
slowly  progressing  and  is  meeting  with  suc- 
cess in  many  States. 

“I  congratulate  North  Carolina  on  getting 
the  beginnings  of  a reformatory  for  wom- 
en,” Miss  Jaffray  concluded.  “At  times  you 
may  think  that  work  with  prisons  and 
prisoners  is  uninteresting  and  dull.  But  re- 
member that  if  you  push  up  the  lowest  rung 
in  the  social  ladder,  you  push  up  the  whole 
level  of  society.  The  prison  problem  can 
not  be  put  out  of  one’s  consciousness,  for  it 
touches  your  life  at  some  point.  I would 
call  to  your  mind  an  old  phrase  in  thinking 
of  prisons:  ‘There,  but  by  the  grace  of  God, 
goes  John  Bunyan’.” 
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NOTICE  TO  EDITORS 

All  material  in  the  Public  Welfare 
Progress  is  released  to  the  press  upon 
receipt. 


“I  WAS  IN  PRISON” 

A young  prisoner  in  a North  Carolina 
county  prison  camp  not  so  very  long  ago 
listened  to  some  talks  made  by  an  unedu- 
cated man  of  a nearby  town  who  had  been 
attending  revival  services,  thought  that  he 
had  gotten  religion  and  decided  that  he 
should  preach  to  the  convicts.  The  sub- 
stance of  the  man’s  talk  was  that  the  con- 
victs were  being  held  against  their  will, 
and  that  they  had  done  nothing  worse  than 
any  other  person  and  that  they  should  not 
be  held  in  the  camp.  The  young  boy,  who, 
it  must  be  said,  did  not  have  the  blessing 
of  average  intelligence,  acting  on  the  in- 
formation handed  out  to  him,  decided  to 
leave  the  camp.  Since  he  was  a trusty  this 
was  not  difficult,  and  he  repaired  to  a near- 
by farmhouse  to  get  a suit  of  clothes.  The 
farmer,  seeing  his  felon’s  stripes,  told  him 
to  stand  still,  and  when  the  man  started  to 
run,  he  used  his  shotgun  on  him  with  good 
effect,  for  afterward  it  took  the  county  phy- 
sician quite  a time  to  extract  72  pieces  of 
shot  from  his  back. 

The  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public 
Welfare  has  for  a number  of  years  tried  to 
encourage  in  every  way  the  active  interest 
of  ministers  and  members  of  the  various 
churches,  in  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the 
prisoners.  In  many  instances,  regular  ser- 
vices have  been  given  at  the  jails  and  prison 
camps,  but  this  has  been  the  exception 
rather  than  the  rule. 

The  rather  unique  incident  given  above 
shows  clearly  the  danger  of  letting  an  un- 
intelligent person  air  his  views  on  a group 
of  prisoners. 

Certainly  if  there  is  a group  of  persons 
in  any  county  now,  desirous  of  doing  an 
interesting  piece  of  rehabilitation  work,  it 
might  turn  its  attention  toward  working  out 
a plan.  In  one  county  the  only  services 
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which  the  convicts  get  are  conducted  by 
two  ex-preachers  now  serving  terms  who 
take  turn  about  in  preaching  to  their  fellow 
convicts.  It  may  be  good  exercise  for  the 
preachers,  but  it  would  seem  that  they  were 
in  need  of  a bit  of  advice  themselves. 

In  some  cases  the  superintendents  of  the 
camps  have  stated  that  interest  in  the 
prison  camps  by  church  groups  and  min- 
isters has  died  out.  In  several  exceptional 
cases,  some  fine  work  has  been  done  through 
a kind  of  a night  school.  But  in  most  of 
our  small  camps  and  jails  the  prisoner  is 
still  the  “forgotten  man.”  But  when  it 
comes  to  practicing  practical  Christianity  is 
there  any  place  where  is  there  more  need 
for  spiritual  and  mental  stimulus  and  de- 
velopment than  in  a chaingang  or  a jail? 
Go  and  see  your  own  and  then  see  what 
can  be  done.  Those  men  on  the  chaingangs 
have  little  leisure  time — but  when  they  have 
a bit  and  may  be  lectured  and  preached  to — 
it  would  seem  that  we  should  see  to  it 
that  those  who  let  loose  their  ideas  on  a 
group  which  must  listen  sfiould  be  a little 
higher  than  un-balanced  and  uneducated 
laymen,  or  convict-preachers.  To  look  after 
this  problem  would  not  require  money,  it 
would  require  a little  human  effort  and  en- 
ergy— and  at  least,  it  could  hardly  result 
in  harm. 


SUPERINTENDENTS  PRAISED 

“Through  Mrs.  Kate  Burr  Johnson,  Com- 
missioner of  the  State  Welfare  Department, 
we  wish  to  convey  our  sincere  appreciation 
of  the  fine  cooperation  and  help  that  each 
individual  County  Superintendent  of  Public 
Welfare  has  given  us  under  the  State  De- 
partment. We  would  need  more  field  work- 
ers were  it  not  for  the  assistance  given  by 
this  department,”  states  the  report  of  the 
head  of  Samarcand  Manor,  the  State  Home 
and  Industrial  School  for  Girls. 

Under  the  report  of  the  parole  officer  the 
following  statement  is  made: 

“The  parole  work  is  directed  from  the 
institution  and  actively  carried  on  through 
the  parole  officer.  She  alone,  however,  can- 
not accomplish  the  best  results  without  the 
aid  of  other  departments  of  social  welfare, 
and  much  help  is  obtained  from  superin- 
tendents of  this  branch  of  work  in  various 
towns  and  cities.  They  are  familiar  with 
conditions  in  the  homes  of  the  girls,  they 
know  where  suitable  places  of  occupations 
may  be  found,  and  in  this  way  aid  in  suc- 
cessfully carrying  out  the  parole  plan.” 


“The  children  of  North  Carolina  are  the 
most  important  thing  in  the  State,  and  more 
than  any  other  asset  or  resource  they  ought 
to  be  developed  and  conserved  for  North 
Carolina.” — Dr.  Thomas  W.  Wood,  Colum- 
bia University. 


FOUR  THUMBWORN  CARDS 

NOTE  SPLENDID  RECORD 

Four  school  report-cards,  in  ragged 
thumb-worn  envelopes  came  to  the  office  of 
the  Director  of  Mothers’  Aid  not  long  ago 
from  the  children  of  one  of  the  mothers 
who  is  being  helped  by  the  State  and  county 
to  keep  her  own  children  with  her. 

Two  of  the  four  children  have  made  a 
remarkable  record,  the  girl  having  been 
awarded  a medal  given  in  her  grade  for 
making  the  highest  degree  of  improvement. 
Her  report  card  is  adorned  with  66  “A’s” 
and  only  5 “B’s”.  The  younger  brother,  in 
the  second  grade,  has  made  a record  almost 
as  good  with  76  “A’s”  and  12  “B’s”. 

In  short,  the  four  children  brought  in  to 
show  to  their  mother  a#  total  of  176  “A’s”, 
116  “B’s”  and  only  21  “C’s”.  For  the  whole 
year  there  were  only  nine  absences  and 
seven  tardies.  The  youngest  child  in  school 
was  neither  absent  nor  tardy. 

“The  mother  is  a woman  who  is  trying 
very  hard  to  keep  all  her  children  together 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  there  are  seven  of 
them,  and  she  has  no  financial  assistance 
except  her  Mothers’  Aid  check,”  writes  the 
County  Superintendent  of  Public  Welfare. 
“She  does  remarkably  well  and  all  the  en- 
couragement that  she  can  get  will  not  be 
more  than  she  needs  or  deserves.” 


JUDGE  BEN  LINDSEY  PLEADS 
FOR  BETTER  UNDERSTANDING 

“Youth  has  little  respect  for  age  because 
age  has  no  respect  for  youth,”  Judge  Ben 
Lindsey,  of  the  Denver  Juvenile  Court,  told 
various  groups  in  North  Carolina  last  month 
in  discussing  what  he  terms  the  “Revolt  of 
Modern  Youth.”  “If  we  want  the  revolt  of 
youth  to  be  steered  to  a heaven  on  earth  we 
must  have  better  understanding  between 
youth  and  age,”  he  stated,  as  he  urged  tol- 
erance and  forbearance  for  the  mistakes  of 
youth. 

“The  crisis  calls  for  sympathy.  In  the 
actual  dealing  with  youth,  think  of  the  ap- 
proach, rather  than  the  re-proach.  You 
must  know  how  to  sympathize  with  the  sin- 
ner without  condoning  the  crime,  and  fight 
the  bad  thing,  not  the  person.  Upon  this 
depends  your  success  as  a human  artist. 

“Our  juvenile  court  in  Denver  deals  with 
more  adults  than  children,  since  they  are 
just  children  grown  up.  In  order  to  bring 
about  a better  understanding  between  par- 
ents and  their  children,  we  need  better  edu- 
cated parents.  For  ten  years  a bill  has 
been  introduced  into  the  Colorado  Legisla- 
ture which  would  bring  about  compulsory 
education  of  parents.  Some  day  that  bill 
will  pass,  and  the  result  will  in  some  small 
way  help  to  solve  our  problem.” 
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SIDE  LIGHTS 


One  of  the  duties  of  County  Superintend- 
ent of  Public  Welfare,  as  prescribed  by  law 
is  to  “promote  wholesome  recreation.” 
County-wide  field  days  have  been  in  order 
in  many  of  the  counties  of  the  State,  and 
the  superintendents  have  been  active  in 
helping,  in  many  cases. 

In  Harnett  County,  the  sixth  annual 
county-wide  field  day  was  held  under  the 
direction  of  Miss  Dora  Beck.  In  Nash 
County,  Miss  Mary  F.  Camp,  head  of  the 
division  of  county  organization  of  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare, 
helped  to  make  the  arrangements  for  the 
event,  and  in  the  actual  work  connected  with 
the  recreation  in  the  group  commencements, 
she  was  assisted  by  Mrs.  Anne  H.  Ditto, 
County  Superintendent  of  Welfare. 


Miss  Cordelia  Camp,  rural  supervisor  of 
schools  in  Burke  County,  staged  a county- 
wide  field  day,  and  called  on  Miss  Camp  to 
help  with  the  preliminary  arrangements  and 
the  judging. 


Mrs.  Ida  H.  Hall  has  been  appointed 
County  Superintendent  of  Public  Welfare 
for  Carteret  County,  and  will  enter  upon 
her  duties  during  May.  Carteret  County  has 
heretofore  had  a part-time  officer,  and  has 
recently  employed  a health  officer.  Since 
Mrs.  Hall  is  not  only  a trained  social  worker 
but  a graduate  nurse,  it  is  felt  that  she  will 
be  able  to  do  most  effective  work. 


The  Illinois  Children’s  Home  and  Aid  So- 
ciety of  Chicago  has  requested  the  loan  of 
the  Wake  Family  Charts  from  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare  for 
its  annual  meeting  in  Du  Quoin.  The  Wake 
Charts,  which  were  compiled  several  years 
ago  by  Miss  Emeth  Tuttle,  show  the  cost  of 
one  feebleminded  family  to  the  State  and 
county,  during  twenty  years,  to  have  been 
$•30,000,  an  amount  almost  equal  to  the  an- 
nual appropriation  of  the  State  Board,  which 
is  working  to  do  as  much  preventive  work 
in  the  field  of  social  welfare  as  possible. 


W.  M.  Shuford,  for  many  years  steward 
at  the  State  School  for  the  Deaf  at  Mor- 
ganton,  has  been  elected  head  of  the  new 
Junior  Orphan  Home  at  Lexington,  which 
will  be  formally  dedicated  May  27  and  28, 
and  opened  shortly  thereafter. 


BOOKS  ON  SOCIAL  PROBLEMS 

Recommended  by  the 

State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare 


The  Art  of  Helping  People  Out  of  Trouble, 

by  deSchweinitz. 

Other  Peoples  Daughters,  by  Wembridge. 
Social  Pathology,  by  Queen  and  Mann. 
Youth  in  Conflict,  by  Van  Waters. 

The  Problem  Child  in  School,  by  Sayles  and 
Nudd. 

The  Child,  The  Clinic  and  The  Court. 

The  Revolt  of  Modern  Youth,  by  Lindsey. 
Your  Child  Today  and  Tomorrow,  by  Gru- 
enberg. 

Psychology  of  Subnormal  Children,  by  Hol- 
lingsworth. 

Mechanics  of  Character  Formation,  by 
White. 

Principles  of  Mental  Hygiene,  by  White. 
The  Psychology  of  Insanity,  by  Hart. 

A Mind  That  Found  Itself,  by  Beers. 

Social  Control  of  the  Feebleminded,  by 
Davies. 

The  Human  Factor  in  Industry,  by  Frankel 
and  Fleisher. 

Working  With  the  Working  Woman,  by 
Parker. 

The  Basis  of  Racial  Adjustment,  by  Wo  of- 
fer. 

The  North  Carolina  Chaingang,  by  Steiner 
and  Brown. 

Delinquents  and  Criminals,  by  Healey  and 
Bronner. 

Prisons  and  Commonsense,  by  Osborne. 
Penology  in  the  United  States,  by  Robinson. 
Systems  of  Public  Welfare,  by  Odum  and 
Willard. 

An  Approach  To  Public  Welfare  and  Social 
Work,  by  Odum. 

(The  books  listed  above  form  only  a part 
of  the  books  on  public  welfare  and  social 
problems  which  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Library  Commission  at  Raleigh.  The  only 
expense  involved  is  the  payment  of  post- 
age. The  Commission  also  has  pamphlets, 
bulletins,  and  articles  on  various  phases  of 
public  welfare  work.) 

FREE  BULLETINS 

Biennial  Report  of  the  State  Board  of  Chari- 
ties and  Public  Welfare. 

Poor  Relief  in  North  Carolina. 

Juvenile  Court  Bulletin. 

Mothers’  Aid  in  North  Carolina. 

North  Carolina’s  Social  Welfare  Program 
for  Negroes. 

Public  Welfare  Progress  (published 
monthly). 

Care  of  Dependent  Children  in  Institutions. 
Laws  and  Rulings  Governing  Election  of 
County  Welfare  Officers. 

(The  bulletins  listed  above  may  be  ob- 
tained free  by  writing  to  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  and  Public  Welfare  at  Raleigh, 
N.  C.) 


CONFERENCE  NOTES 

North  Carolina  was  well  represented  on 
the  program  for  the  annual  Tri-State 
Orphanage  Conference  which  met  in  York, 
South  Carolina,  on  April  28  and  29.  Rev. 
A.  S.  Barnes,  head  of  the  Methodist  Orphan- 
age at  Raleigh,  discussed  the  treatment  of 
the  individual  child  in  the  orphanage  group. 
Rev.  W.  H.  Wheeler,  head  of  the  Thompson 
Orphanage  in  Charlotte,  spoke  on  the  use 
of  volunteer  workers  in  an  institution  for 
children.  Rev.  Charles  A.  Wood,  superin- 
tendent of  the  Children’s  Home  in  Winston- 
Salem,  and  Dr.  M.  L.  Kesler,  manager  of 
the  Thomasville  Baptist  Orphanage,  also 
took  part  in  the  program  which  covered 
many  phases  of  child  welfare  activity. 


According  to  Dr.  M.  L.  Kesler,  head  of  the 
Thomasville  Baptist  Orphanage,  the  first 
Conference  on  Church  Work  for  Dependent 
and  Neglected  Children,  held  in  New  York, 
April  21-22,  “was  a great  meeting  in  every 
way,  all  sections  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  being  represented.” 

“Several  years  ago,”  Dr.  Kesler  reports  in 
Charity  ancl  Children , “the  Federal  Council 
of  Churches  and  the  Child  Welfare  League 
of  America  appointed  a committee  to  look 
into  and  stimulate  church  institutions  caring 
for  dependent  children,  believing  that  the 
Christian  motive  is,  after  all,  the  final  re- 
liance in  this  limitless  field  of  service. 

“The  meetings  were  characterized  by  a 
singleness  and  earnestness  of  purpose  rarely 
equalled  in  such  meetings.  There  was  the 
entire  absence  of  dogmatic  propaganda  and 
the  overlordship  of  opinion,  but  rather  a 
fraternal  exchange  of  the  best  thought  and 
experience  from  every  source.” 


Among  those  from  North  Carolina  who 
are  attending  the  National  Conference  for 
Social  Work  at  Des  Moines  are  the  follow- 
ing: Mrs.  Blanche  Carr  Sterne,  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Welfare  in  Guilford 
County;  Mrs.  W.  C.  Hammond,  Executive 
Secretary,  High  Point;  John  J.  Phoenix,  Su- 
perintendent Children’s  Home  Society, 
Greensboro;  Roy  M.  Brown  and  Harry  W. 
Crane,  of  the  staff  of  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  and  Public  Welfare;  Miss  Jimmie 
Parker,  of  the  Travelers’  Aid,  Raleigh; 
Judge  Carl  Hyatt,  and  Miss  Margaret  Rog- 
ers, of  the  Asheville-Buncombe  Juvenile 
Court;  Dr.  Jesse  F.  Steiner,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina,  and  Miss  Ger- 
trude Yopp,  of  the  Wilmington  Travelers’ 
Aid. 
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LAWS  AFFECTING  PUBLIC  WELFARE  WORK  IN 

NORTH  CAROLINA  PASSED  BY  LEGISLATURE 


MOTHERS’  AID  AND  NIGHT 

SCHOOL  SAVES  A FAMILY 

The  transformation  of  a family  composed 
of  a woman  who  could  neither  read  nor 
write  and  her  four  children,  who  were  left 
suddenly  without  means  of  support,  was 
told  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  State 
Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs,  held  in  Dur- 
ham, May  2-5,  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Morriss, 
director  of  Adult  Education  in  Buncombe 
County. 

The  woman  was  in  desperate  straits,  but 
being  well  qualified  to  care  for  her  chil- 
dren, and  most  ambitious,  she  was  given  a 
grant  from  the  Mothers’  Aid  fund  from 
State  and  county.  She  entered  night  school 
under  the  adult  education  system  in  Bun- 
combe county  and  made  a fine  record, 
specializing  in  home  economics,  and  bring- 
ing home  several  prizes  for  her  cooking  and 
sewing. 

Through  the  combined  efforts  of  the  Moth- 
ers’ Aid  help  and  the  adult  education  move- 
ment, the  woman  has  now  become  prac- 
tically self-supporting  and  is  running  the 
school  cafeteria,  and  will  be  taken  off  the 
Mothers’  Aid  list,  as  soon  as  she  finishes 
paying  for  the  expenses  of  tonsil  operations 
which  were  necessary  for  her  children. 


PROCESS  OF  ELIMINATION 

“Unless  some  unforeseen  event  frustrates 
the  plans  of  the  Chatham  County  commis- 
sioners, the  State  of  North  Carolina  will 
have  one  less  prison  camp  and  one  more 
county  without  a penal  institution  for  the 
working  of  prisoners,”  L.  G.  Whitley,  penal 
inspector  for  the  State  Board  of  Charities 
and  Public  Welfare  and  the  State  Board  of 
Health  reported  recently.  “They  have  dis- 
posed of  most  of  their  long-term  prisoners 
among  other  counties  maintaining  prison 
camps,  and  when  the  short-timers  have 
served  out  their  sentences,  they  plan  to  sell 
the  prison  camp  to  the  highest  bidder  at 
public  auction.” 

Acting  under  the  authority  granted  in  a 
bill  passed  by  the  recent  Legislature,  county 
officials  in  Cabarrus  have  agreed  to  send  all 
chaingang  prisoners  to  Union  County,  and 
will  no  longer  operate  a chaingang  camp. 


Dahlias  for  the  Mothers’  Aid  Families 

At  the  May  meeting  of  the  Forsyth 
County  Mothers’  Aid  Club,  made  up  of  all 
the  mothers  who  are  receiving  and  have  re- 
ceived aid  from  the  fund,  the  county  farm 
demonstration  agent  gave  a talk  on  garden- 
ing and  home  improvement.  As  a prac- 
tical help  toward  beautifying  the  homes  of 
the  Mothers’  Aid  families,  bags  of  dahlia 
bulbs  were  given  the  mothers  by  A.  W. 
Cline,  the  County  Superintendent  of  Wel- 
fare, who  has  no  little  reputation  as  an 
horticulturist. 


In  addition  to  the  laws  discussed  in  the 
last  copy  of  Public  Welfare  Progress,  a 
search  has  revealed  certain  others  passed 
by  the  last  General  Assembly  which  should 
be  of  interest  to  those  affected  by  the  work 
of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public 
Welfare. 

The  law  relating  to  the  working  hours  of 
children,  according  to  the  ruling  of  the  At- 
torney-General, now  means  that  no  chil- 
dren between  14  and  16  can  work  more  than 
eight  hours  a day,  unless  they  have  com- 
pleted the  fourth  grade  in  school. 

The  change  in  the  adoption  law,  making 
it  legal  to  issue  adoption  papers,  without 
the  signature  of  the  parents,  provided  the 
court  has  found  it  to  be  a fact  that  the 
children  have  been  wilfully  abandoned,  was 
discussed  in  the  last  copy  of  the  Progress. 

A most  constructive  law  was  passed  in 
Chapter  178,  Public  Laws  of  1927,  which 
requires  uniform  classification  of  prisoners 
other  than  State  prisoners.  Of  the  three 
classes,  those  in  the  Class  A are  those  who 
have  given  evidence  that  they  will  observe 
the  rules  and  regulations  and  work  dili- 
gently and  may  receive  commutation  at  the 
rate  of  one  hundred  and  four  days  for  each 
year  served;  those  in  Class  B are  those  who 
have  not  as  yet  given  evidence  that  they 
can  be  trusted  entirely,  but  are  reasonably 
obedient  to  the  rules  and  regulations  and 
may  receive  commutation  at  the  rate  of  78 
days  for  each  year  served;  and  those  in 
Class  C are  incorrigibles  who  shall  receive 
no  commutation  of  their  sentence.  The 
chapter  further  states  regulations  which 
must  be  observed.  Class  A prisoners  shall 
be  worked  without  stripes  and  may  be 
worked  without  guards.  Prisoners  in  Class 
B shall  wear  stripes,  if  felons,  and  may  be 
under  guard.  Prisoners  in  Class  C shall 
wear  stripes,  if  felons,  and  may  wear  chains. 
Records  of  facts  about  the  prisoners  and 
their  sentences  must  be  kept  by  the  super- 
intendent. 

Chapter  248,  Public  Laws  of  1927,  amends 
Section  1927  of  the  Consolidated  Statutes  so 
as  to  provide  for  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  both  county  and  district 
homes  for  indigent  and  delinquent  children, 
“with  the  approval  of  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  and  Public  Welfare.” 

Chapter  240,  Public  Laws  of  1927,  clari- 
fies the  Marriage  Certificate  Law  by  mak- 
ing it  clear  just  what  physicians  are  em- 
powered to  issue  health  certificates. 

Chapter  233,  Public  Laws  of  1927,  pro- 
vides for  a uniform  compensation  of  all 
members  of  the  boards  of  directors  or  trus- 
tees of  State  institutions,  including  the 
charitable  and  correctional  institutions. 


Under  this  chapter  the  daily  compensation 
is  to  be  four  dollars  and  the  travel  allow- 
ance six  cents  per  mile. 

Chapter  144,  Public  Laws  of  1927,  in- 
creases the  number  of  trustees  of  the  East- 
ern Carolina  Industrial  Training  School  for 
Boys  from  five  to  eight.  Chapter  63  makes 
the  same  change  in  regard  to  Morrison 
Training  School  for  Negro  Boys. 

Chapter  114  amends  Section  6175  so  that 
the  sheriff  must  return  any  escaped  inmate 
of  Caswell  Training  School  to  the  school  at 
the  expense  of  the  county. 

Chapter  127  makes  it  necessary  for  the 
county  from  which  a tuberculous  prisoner 
has  been  sent  to  the  State  Sanatorium,  to 
send  for  the  prisoner  within  five  days  after 
the  county  has  been  notified  that  the  pris- 
oner is  in  such  condition  that  it  is  safe  to 
return  him. 

Chapter  162  relates  to  the  organization 
and  control  of  the  Oxford  Colored  Orphan- 
age, which  is  now  termed  “The  Colored 
Orphanage  of  North  Carolina.”  Seven  lead- 
ing Negroes  of  North  Carolina  are  named 
in  the  law  as  directors,  and  the  Governor 
is  required  to  appoint  five  Granville  County 
citizens  to  complete  the  board.  Appropria- 
tions made  by  the  General  Assembly  are  to 
be  made  direct  to  the  board. 

Chapter  152  provides  bonds  for  $400,000 
for  the  acquisition  of  a farm  and  equipment 
for  the  State  Prison. 

Chapter  228  allows  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  State  Hospitals  for  the  Insane  to 
make  rules  and  regulations  under  which 
criminals  committed  may  be  employed  in 
labor  upon  the  farms  under  the  direction  of 
the  medical  director. 

Chapter  163  permits  the  county  school 
boards  to  admit  children  from  orphanages 
to  the  public  schools,  and  provides  that 
three-fourths  of  their  expense  shall  be  paid 
from  the  State  equalizing  fund,  and  remain- 
ing one-fourth  from  the  county  fund. 

Chapter  65  enlarges  the  powers  of  the 
State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Wel- 
fare so  that  it  may  receive  gifts  either  by 
will  or  deed.  Chapter  188  makes  the  simi- 
lar provision  under  the  authority  of  the 
State  Orthopedic  Hospital. 

Under  the  maintenance  act,  the  law  states 
that  twenty  thousand  dollars  of  the  appro- 
priation, or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be 
necessary,  made  to  the  State  Board  of  Chari- 
ties and  Public  Welfare  for  Mothers’  Aid 
shall  be  expended  for  the  aid  of  suffering- 
families  of  prisoners. 

Chapter  191  allows  the  Caswell  Training- 
School  for  Mental  Defectives  to  use  for 
other  purposes  $5,000  which  had  been  put 
aside  for  the  equipment  of  an  industrial 
building. 
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RESULTS  OF  TRAINING 
SHOWN  AT  FIELD  DAY 


More  Than  350  Caswell  Training 
School  Children  Take  Part 
in  Events 


“On  your  mark,  get  set,  gd!”  rang  the 
command  for  the  opening  race  of  the  first 
field  day  at  the  Caswell  Training  School  for 
Mental  Defectives,  on  May  10th. 

Down  the  field  tore  four  girls,  burlap 
sacks  tied  around  their  waists  and  hamper- 
ing their  progress,  as  they  jumped,  twisted 
and  almost  crawled  toward  their  goal. 

The  exercises  had  been  opened  formally 
by  Dr.  W.  H.  Dixon,  superintendent  of  the 
institution,  who  encouraged  the  participants 
to  do  their  very  best,  in  order  that  the  af- 
fair might  become  an  annual  event. 

They  did  their  best,  from  the  first  race 
through  the  jumping,  the  Charleston  con- 
tests, the  dashes  and  a “four  dry  crackers 
and  whistle”  contest. 

Groups  of  boys  and  girls,  forming  oppos- 
ing teams,  participated  in  potato  races, 
fifty-yard  dash,  standing  broad  jump,  run- 
ning broad  jump,  the  high  jump,  vaulting, 
tug-o’-war,  and  the  concluding  ball  game. 

Field  Day  was  an  event  unequalled  in 
the  lives  of  the  boys  and  girls  who  crowded 
out  to  the  ball  grounds  to  take  part  in  the 
activities  and  to  watch  from  the  sidelines. 
The  whole  program  went  off  without  a hitch 
and  formed  a high  compliment  to  the  enter- 
prise of  all  who  planned  it,  especially  Miss 
Elsa  Ernst,  the  principal  of  the  school  at 
the  institution,  who  was  in  charge  of  the 
arrangements,  Mr.  S.  T.  Latta  ,the  physical 
director  for  the  boys,  and  Miss  Helen  Salter, 
physical  director  for  the  girls. 

Participation  was  not  confined  to  the  high- 
grade  pupils,  but  some  of  the  mid-grades 
were  allowed  enter  the  contests.  Nearly 
350  of  children  took  part  in  the  events. 

Only  about  one-fifth  to  one-fourth  of  the 
time  of  the  higher  grade  pupils’  school  day 
is  spent  in  what  may  be  termed  “academic 
training.”  The  remainder  of  the  day  is 
spent  on  manual,  physical  and  industrial 
training.  The  emphasis  is  placed  upon  in- 
culcating the  right  working  habits — habits 
of  obedience,  exactness,  cheerfulness,  trust- 
worthiness, “stick-to-itiveness,”  and  co- 
operation. 

The  results  of  their  training  were  clearly 
reflected  in  their  attitudes  displayed  during 
the  field  day.  The  whole  atmosphere  was 
charged  with  “good  sportsmanship.” 


RALEIGH,  N.  C.,  JUNE,  1927 
GENEROUS  RESPONSE 


There  has  been  a generous  response  to 
the  appeal  for  $5,000  made  by  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare, 
through  which  the  offer  of  Julius  Rosenwald, 
of  Chicago,  may  be  taken  advantage  of. 

Mr.  Rosenwald  offered  $5,000  to  the 
Board,  provided  another  similar  sum  could 
be  raised,  so  that  by  the  whole  $10,000  a 
comprehensive  and  systematic  study  of  Ne- 
gro children  who  are  dependent,  defective, 
and  neglected,  could  be  made. 

Already  nearly  $3,000  in  cash  and  pledges 
has  been  received.  Any  amount  will  be  ac- 
ceptable. Checks  should  be  made  payable 
to  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public 
Welfare. 


CARROLL  CASE  BEFORE 

STATE  SUPREME  COURT 


By  the  decision  of  the  State  Supreme 
Court,  the  case  in  which  Dr.  Robert  S.  Car- 
roll  has  appealed  from  the  decision  of  the 
State  Board  of  Medical  Examiners  to  re- 
voke his  license  to  practice  medicine,  must 
be  tried  before  judge  and  jury  in  Buncombe 
County. 

Following  extended  investigation  by  the 
State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare 
into  long-continued  rumors  as  to  grossly 
immoral  conduct  on  the  part  of  Dr.  Carroll, 
head  of  the  Highland  Hospital  in  Asheville, 
the  body  of  evidence  gathered  was  presented 
to  the  Board  of  Medical  Examiners  last  July, 
and  his  license  was  unanimously  revoked. 

Dr.  Carroll  appealed  from  the  decision 
and  the  case  came  up  for  trial  before  Judge 
Shaw  in  the  Buncombe  Superior  Court. 

The  Board  of  Medical  Examiners  and  the 
Attorney- General  contended  the  judge 
should  only  review  the  evidence  and  if  he 
believed  that  the  license  had  been  revoked  in 
good  faith  and  that  the  revocation  was  sus- 
tained by  the  evidence  that  he  should  sign 
the  judgment. 

Judge  Shaw  held  that  “due  process  of 
law”  under  which  Dr.  Carroll  appealed  from 
the  decision  to  the  courts,  meant  that  he 
was  entitled  to  a trial  by  a jury  of  his  peers. 
When  the  Attorney-General  and  the  attor- 
ney for  the  State  Board  stated  they  were 
not  prepared  for  a trial  by  jury,  the  case 
was  thrown  out  of  court.  The  Board  of 
Medical  Examiners  appealed  to  the  Supreme 
Court. 

Suit  was  started  in  Wake  Superior  Court 
by  the  Attorney-General  for  the  State  Board 
of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare  to  annul 
the  license  of  the  hospital. 
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INSTITUTE  TO  STRESS 
CHILD  WELFARE  WORK 


Regular  Public  Welfare  Institute  to 
Take  Place  at  Chapel  Hill 
July  18-22 


Reservations  are  being  made  for  the  Pub- 
lic Welfare  Institute  to  be  held  at  Chapel 
Hill,  July  18-22,  by  the  School  of  Public 
Welfare  of  the  University  and  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare,  and 
the  full  program  will  be  mailed  soon  to  the 
superintendents  of  public  welfare  and  others 
who  may  be  interested  in  attending  the  an- 
nual institute. 

The  leading  out-of-State  speakers  will  be 
Dr.  George  Preston,  who  is  director  of  the 
child  guidance  clinic  at  Richmond;  Mrs. 
Katherine  Gibson,  State  supervisor  of  juve- 
nile court  work  in  Arkansas;  and  Dr.  T.  J. 
Woof  ter,  of  Atlanta,  of  the  Commission  on. 
Inter-racial  Cooperation. 

The  first  day  of  the  institute  (Monday) 
will  be  devoted  to  the  general  field  of  social 
work.  Tuesday  will  be  devoted  largely  to 
juvenile  courts,  Wednesday  to  child  wel- 
fare, Thursday  to  child  psychology,  and  Fri- 
day to  organization  and  administration. 

The  Inn  will  be  headquarters  for.  the  In- 
stitute, and  reservations  should  be  made  as 
soon  as  possible  through  Miss  Mary  F. 
Camp,  at  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and 
Public  Welfare,  Raleigh,  N.  C.  Special  rates 
have  been  secured. 

The  program  is  as  follows: 

Monday,  July  18 

10:30.  to  11:00 — Introduction,  Mrs.  Kate 
Burr  Johnson. 

11:00  to  12:30 — History  of  North  Carolina 
as  a Social  Background,  by  R.  D.  W.  Connor. 

2:30  to4:00 — Recent  Public  Welfare  Laws, 
by  Roy  M.  Brown. 

Child  Labor  Laws,  by  E.  F.  Carter. 

8:00 — Government  and  LIuman  Welfare, 
Mrs.  Katherine  Gibson. 

9:00  to  11:00 — The  Opportunity  of  Juve- 
nile Court  in  Rural  Communities,  by  Mrs. 
Katherine  Gibson. 

11:30  to  12:30— The  Problem  Child  in 
Rural  Community  ,by  Mrs.  Gibson. 

2:30  to  4:00 — City  and  County  Juvenile 
Court,  by  Judge  Carl  Hyatt. 

A Preventive  Program  in  Probation,  by 
William  York. 

Probation  in  An  Industrial  Community, 
Forrest  Shuford. 

Using  Volunteer  Probation  Workers, 
George  Lawrence. 

(Continued  on  Page  4) 
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NOTICE  TO  EDITORS 

All  material  in  the  Public  Welfare 
Progress  is  released  to  the  press  upon 
receipt. 


TIMELY  WARNING 


MATERNITY  HOSPITAL  — Private, 

Confidential.  Address  P.  0.  Box 

Frequently  one  sees  advertisements  in  the 
newspapers  of  North  Carolina,  such  as  the 
one  above,  which  appeared  in  May. 

We  wish  to  warn  superintendents  of  wel- 
fare, physicians,  and  other  social  workers 
against  taking  advantage  of  such  proposi- 
tions, without  first  investigating  thoroughly 
the  conditions  of  the  institution,  either 
through  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and 
Public  Welfare  at  Raleigh,  or  one  of  the 
other  State  Departments  of  Public  Welfare 
in  the  states  in  which  the  maternity  homes 
are  located. 

As  a usual  thing  the  maternity  homes 
which  make  every  effort  to  care  for  the 
mother,  give  her  proper  medical  attention 
and  place  her  in  work  after  the  birth  of  the 
child,  and  give  every  care  and  advantage 
to  the  child,  do  not  advertise  in  the  daily 
papers.  There  is  always  a danger  in  tak- 
ing advantage  of  these  “confidential”  ad- 
vertisements. 

There  are  four  maternity  homes  in  the 
State  of  North  Carolina  which  are  licensed 
by  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public 
Welfare,  in  accordance  with  the  law.  They 
are  the  Salvation  Army  Maternity  Home 
and  Hospital  at  Wilmington;  Florence  Crit- 
tenton  Industrial  Home  at  Charlotte; 
Greensboro  Rest  Cottage  at  Greensboro;  and 
Faith  Cottage  at  Asheville. 

As  a usual  thing  these  institutions  are  in 
a position  to  care  for  the  girls  in  North 
Carolina  in  need  of  such  attention.  They 
protect  the  girl  and  cooperate  with  the 
State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Wel- 
fare in  making  adequate  provision  for  the 
child. 
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We  have  a splendid  law  in  North  Caro- 
lina which  does  not  permit  children  to  be 
separated  from  their  mothers  until  they 
are  six  months  of  age,  except  under  unusual 
circumstances;  and  then  the  consent  of  the 
Health  Officer  and  the  Judge  of  the  Juve- 
nile Court  of  the  county  in  which  the  mother 
resides  has  to  be  secured.  This  is  to  safe- 
guard the  future  of  the  child  by  giving  it 
the  mother’s  care  during  the  most  impor- 
tant period  of  its  life. 

North  Carolina’s  chief  concern  is  for  the 
child.  We  believe  that  every  child  should 
have  an  opportunity  to  develop  physically 
and  mentally  to  the  limit  of  its  ability,  and 
our  laws  are  written  to  guarantee  such 
protection  to  childhood  as  far  as  it  may  be 
possible.  We  place  the  emphasis  on  the 
welfare  of  the  child  rather  than  permitting 
institutions  to  exist  that  serve  to  protect 
women  who  wish  to  avoid  the  responsibility 
of  motherhood. 

The  maternity  homes  licensed  by  the 
State  Board  are  for  the  unmarried  mother. 
She  must  be  surrounded  with  healthy  con- 
ditions, must  be  given  the  proper  medical 
attention  and  helped  to  adjust  herself  to 
new  conditions  in  an  effort  to  rehabilitate 
herself.  Her  privacy  must  be  safeguarded. 
But  the  child  is  utterly  blameless  and  with- 
out fault  and  deserves  every  care  that  can 
be  thrown  around  it,  because  it  constitutes 
a new  individual  citizen. 

— K.  B.  J. 


“A  GRAPHYFONE” 


“The  children  are  getting  some  work  to 
do  now,  that  is  chopping  in  the  field.  They 
can’t  make  much  of  course,  but  it  helps, 
and  they  want  to  get  them  a cheap  graph- 
fone  on  installments  plan.  What  do  you 
think  about  it?  I couldn’t  get  along  noway 
if  my  check  was  to  stop  and  wouldent  do 
anything  to  cause  it  to  stop  if  I knew  it. 
You  know  how  children  are,  they  want  music 
and  they  say  if  I will  let  them  have  it  they 
will  work  smart  and  pay  for  it.” 

So  runs  part  of  a letter  from  one  of  the 
women  on  the  Mothers’  Aid  list,  a mother 
who  is  making  every  effort,  assisted  by  a 
small  monthly  check  from  State  and  County, 
to  care  for  her  six  fatherless  children. 

“From  now  on  until  fall  is  the  only  time 
they  can  make  any  money,  for  I want  to 
keep  them  in  school  all  I can  when  it  opens,” 
the  mother  writes. 

The  matter  was  referred  to  the  county 
superintendent  of  schools  who  is  also  su- 
perintendent of  public  welfare  in  that 
county.  He  wrote  immediately  that  he  was 
sure  that  the  community  attitude  would  be 
favorable  to  the  plan  by  which  the  chil- 
dren would  provide  entertainment  for  them- 
selves and  added,  “I  certainly  approve  of  the 
plan  myself.” 


The  mother  is  a woman  who  is  using  in- 
genuity and  commonsense  in  working  out 
her  plans  for  supporting  her  family.  For 
the  last  two  years,  after  the  school  has 
closed  in  the  spring  she  has  gone  to  the 
strawberry  fields  and  availed  herself  of  the 
chance  to  make  a little  extra  money.  “What 
we  made  did  us  a lot  of  good  as  we  needed 
clothes  and  I spent  some  that  way  and 
paid  some  little  debts  I owed  and  after  all 
I was  real  glad  to  go,”  she  write.  “I  en- 
joyed the  trip.” 


THE  ANTIPODES 


Bruce  Craven,  reflecting  recently  in  the 
Greensboro  News  on  the  “expert  use  of  a 
single  word  as  the  highest  art  of  the  great 
writer,”  tries  himself  in  the  idea. 

“I  would  say  that  the  ‘antipodes’  is  the 
Guilford  County  chain  gang  in  front  of  the 
Guilford  County  Tuberculosis  Sanatorium. 
They  are  two  hundred  years  apart  in  the 
chart  of  civilization,  and  you  can  take  your 
choice.” 

Ruminating  further,  he  says:  “Nothing 

is  more  helpless  than  an  agreement  about 
how  best  to  improve  or  solve  the  problem 
of  ‘split  fish’  and  that  is  what  the  chain 
gang  system  is.  For  30  years  in  my  recol- 
lection it  has  been  a perennial  scandal.  Even 
Randolph  County  got  ashamed  of  it  and 
quit.  So  long  as  one  is  left  in  North  Caro- 
lina, the  State  should  not  only  quit  brag- 
ging about  progress  or  anything  else,  but  it 
ought  to  be  ashamed  to  be  or  to  seem 
either.” 


BOOKS  FOR  THE  SCHOOLS 


Through  the  Public  Welfare  Chairman, 
Mrs.  A.  C.  Avery,  the  State  Federation  of 
Women’s  Clubs  is  making  a special  effort 
to  supplement  the  libraries  at  the  Eastern 
Carolina  Industrial  School  for  Boys  at 
Rocky  Mount,  and  the  North  Carolina  In- 
dustrial School  for  Negro  Girls  at  Efland, 
and  to  obtain  instruments  for  a band  at  the 
Morrison  Training  School  for  Colored  Boys 
at  Hoffman.  These  are  the  three  youngest 
institutions  for  delinquents  in  the  State,  the 
Efland  School  receiving  a small  appropria- 
tion of  $2,000  for  the  next  two  years  from 
the  State,  and  the  other  two  schools  being 
entirely  supported  by  the  State. 

Already  a new  set  of  twelve  volumes, 
entitled  “Journeys  Through  Bookland,”  has 
been  given  to  the  chairman,  who  is  sending 
it  to  the  Rocky  Mount  School.  In  the  fall 
a special  effort  will  be  made  by  the  chair- 
man to  obtain  not  only  books  but  money  to 
be  used  in  developing  the  two  libraries  and 
providing  the  instruments  for  the  band. 
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CONFERENCE  NOTES 


Attending  the  National  Conference  of  So- 
cial Work,  is  too  much  like  going  to  a three- 
ring  circus,  to  be  able  to  gain  a compre- 
hensive, unified  impression,  according  to  the 
North  Carolina  social  workers  who  went  to 
the  last  one  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  during 
May.  A few  high  lights  have  been  picked 
out  rather  arbitrarily,  so  that  they  may  be 
passed  on. 

*  *  * * 

“Children  today  are  better  than  they 
were,”  according  to  Dr.  Jessie  Taft.  “But 
they  have  to  live  with  their  parents,  whose 
contacts  sometimes  bring  them  up  to  be 
worse  men  and  women.” 

% * 

One  of  the  speakers,  Rabbi  A.  H.  Silver, 
of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  called  upon  religion  to 
face  its  traditional  task  of  battling  for  eco- 
nomic justice  for  the  masses.  “The  church 
of  today  is  properly  shifting  its  center  of 
emotional  gravity  from  the  heavens  which 
belong  to  God,  to  the  earth  which  God  gave 
to  the  children  of  men;  from  the  realm  of 
human  conjecture  and  imagination  to  the 
realm  of  reality,  where  men  live  and  toil 
and  suffer  and  struggle  for  a bit  of  happi- 
ness. The  church  must  not  remain  content 
to  speak  of  social  justice  in  the  abstract. 
The  church  is  not  an  academy  for  specu- 
lative sciences.  It  is  a dynamic  agency 
equipped  for  social  reconstruction.  It  must 
enter  the  arena  of  life  and  do  battle  for 
its  sanctities,”  he  stated. 

“The  church  should  be  more  than  a com- 
passionate mother,”  said  Rabbi  Silver.  “It 
must  not  wait  until  the  flotsam  and  jetsam 
of  social  wreckage  come  drifting  to  its 
doors.  It  must  anticipate  disaster.  It  must 
call  for  a condition  of  society  in  which  man 
will  at  all  times  be  primary  and  the  satis- 
faction of  legitimate  needs  superior  to  profit 
or  the  accumulation  of  wealth. 

“It  is  difficult  to  be  a voice — clear  and 
courageous — crying  for  justice.  But  the 
church  must  deliberately  choose  the  via 
dolorosa— the  hard  road  of  conflict  and  per- 
secution. Else  it  will  become  a tragic  fu- 
tility in  modern  life.  Thoughtful  men  will 
turn  from  it  and  will  seek  their  light  and 
leading  elsewhere,  and  the  youth  of  the 
world  will  come  to  regard  it  as  a mere  sur- 
vival, an  anachronism,  interesting  but  irrele- 
levant.” 

* * * 

In  laying  down  standards  for  social  work 
in  American  cities,  Paul  Bliss,  of  St.  Louis, 
said  that  “almsgiving  hurts  the  recipient 
and  the  donor”  and  that  “Christmas  basket- 
giving is  a dressed  up  form  of  almsgiving 
and  as  generally  carried  out  is  destructive 
of  family  self-reliance  and  respect.” 


ANNUAL  ELECTIONS  TO 

TAKE  PLACE  IN  JULY 


The  second  Monday  in  July  in  this  year 
is  the  time  fixed  by  law  for  the  election  of 
the  County  Superintendent  of  Public  Wel- 
fare, at  a joint  meeting  of  the  board  of 
county  commissioners  and  the  board  of  edu- 
cation. 

Letters  have  been  sent  to  the  various 
chairmen  of  the  boards  calling  their  atten- 
tion to  the  minimum  qualifications  for  the 
office  by  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and 
Public  Welfare,  since  the  board  is  required 
by  law  to  approve  all  such  appointments. 
The  approval  of  the  county  board  of  pub- 
lic welfare  is  also  necessary  for  the  certifica- 
tion of  the  applicant. 

Minimum  requirements  cover  the  follow- 
ing: Education,  special  training,  experience, 
health  and  activity,  moral  character,  and 
willingness  to  take  further  training. 

The  newly-elected  superintendents  are  ex- 
pected to  attend  the  annual  Public  Welfare 
Institute,  which  will  be  held  at  Chapel  Hill, 
July  18-22,  by  the  School  of  Public  Welfare 
of  the  University  and  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  and  Public  Welfare. 

At  present  58  counties  have  whole-time 
and  part-time  superintendents  of  public 
welfare,  and  in  the  other  counties  the  super- 
intendent of  schools  serves  in  this  office. 

While  the  State  Board  has  no  voice  in  the 
election,  the  election  must  have  its  approval 
before  it  is  effective.  Because  of  this  part 
of  the  law,  the  Board  offers  its  services  to 
counties  in  “weeding  out”  unsuitable  appli- 
cants prior  to  elections.  The  Board  is  con- 
tinually striving  to  raise  the  standards  of 
workers  and  in  order  to  carry  out  this  ideal 
it  is  asking  that  the  county  officials  of  the 
several  counties  mutually  cooperate. 


“Conditions  of  farm  life  have  made  the 
farmer  an  individualist  slow  to  put  faith 
in  any  organization,”  Nelson  A.  Crawford, 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, told  the  group.  “In  doing  social 
work  in  rural  communities,  avoid  technique. 
Details  of  procedure  do  not  interest  the 
farmer.  Experienced  in  agriculture,  he 
knows  that  human  plans  do  not  work  with 
unerring  accuracy.  He  is  suspicious  of  any 
plan  which  offers  no  difficulties.” 

* * * 

“What  is  needed  in  the  United  States,  is 
that  all  county  jails  be  maintained  and  con- 
trolled by  State  government,”  Hastings  H. 
Hart  stated  in  discussing  a recent  survey 
of  rural  jails.  “Vermont  and  Alabama  have 
started  such  a system.” 


ALL  COTTON— NO  FOOD 


Superintendents  of  public  welfare  usually 
see  much  that  moves  them  to  ponder  our 
methods  of  living,  but  few  of  them  are 
moved  to  take  their  pens  in  hand  and  write 
of  their  experiences.  The  other  day  an  inci- 
dent came  to  the  hands  of  the  editor  from 
Miss  Lucy  Leach,  part-time  superintendent 
in  Warren  County,  written  on  “a  cold  and 
cloudy  day  in  December.” 

“A  biting  wind  is  sweeping  across  the 
fields,  and  the  ground  is  still  damp  from 
recent  rains.  I turn  my  car  to  drive  along 
a narrow  road  which  leads  through  a cotton 
patch  to  a small  and  unattractive  house, 
standing  some  distance  from  the  county 
road.  On  one  side  of  the  path,  several  men, 
women  and  children  are  laboring  to  pull 
the  moist  cotton  from  the  bolls,  stooping 
often  to  gather  it  from  the  ground  where  it 
has  been  beaten  by  the  driving  rain.  The 
task  is  not  an  easy  one,  for  the  hands  of 
the  pickers  are  nearly  numb  from  the  cold. 
But  this  weird  group,  clad  in  tattered  cloth- 
ing and  with  their  heads  bound  about  with 
rags,  struggles  along  the  rows,  stopping 
now  and  then  to  coax  a little  warmth  from 
the  small  fire  they  have  built  in  the  patch. 

“The  mother  leaves  the  field  to  follow 
me  to  the  house,  where  little  is  found  be- 
side many  children,  and  much  dirt. 

‘“You  must  excuse  everything.  We  all 
had  to  go  to  the  cotton  patch  except  the 
little  ones.  And,  Miss  Leach,  we  ain’t  got  a 
thing.  We  can’t  even  pay  out,  and  I don’t 
know  what  is  the  matter  with  the  chil- 
dren. Seems  they  is  always  sick,’  com- 
ments the  mother. 

“ ‘Have  you  a cow?’ 

“ ‘Yessum,  but  she  can’t  give  much  milk, 
not  enough  for  all  the  children  to  have  a 
plenty.  Seems  there  is  so  many  of  them, 
and  I ain’t  right  strong  myself.’  (Yes,  I 
tell,  myself,  I wish  there  were  fewer  and 
they  were  fatter). 

“ ‘Have  you  any  turnip  salad  ? ’ 

“ ‘No,  ma’am,  we  ain’t  got  none  now.  We 
did  have  some,  but  the  chickens  ate  it  up.’ 

“ ‘How  about  sweet  potatoes?’” 

“ ‘No,  ma’am,  I kept  tellin’  my  old  man 
to  get  some  slips,  but  he  kept  putting  it  off 
’till  twuz  too  late.’ 

“What  about  black  peas?” 

“ ‘Yessum,  we’ve  got  some  peas.’ 

“ ‘Do  any  of  the  children  go  to  school?’ 

“ ‘No,  ma’am,  we  had  to  get  the  cotton  out, 
and  then,  I didn’t  have  any  clothes  fit  for 
them  to  wear  to  school.  You  know  how 
children  is:  they  hate  to  look  droll  and  not 
nice  like  the  others.  Then,  it  takes  so  much 
time  to  look  after  the  ones  that  has  been 
sick,  and  we  ain’t  got  no  money  to  pay  the 
doctor  and  for  the  medicine  I had  to  buy.’  ” 
A potent  argument  for  diversification  of 
crops.  Bad  management  makes  for  under- 
nourishment. 
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EASTERN  CAROLINA  TRAINING  SCHOOL 

FOR  BOYS  DOING  FINE  PIECE  OF  WORK 


TRIALS  OF  A TRAVELERS  AID, 

ALL  IN  THE  DAY’S  WORK 


A deaf  and  dumb  child  arrives  on  one  of 
the  trains,  having  the  usual  tag  giving  her 
name  and  town.  Her  father,  who  was  to 
have  come  to  meet  her,  according  to  the 
notice  sent  him  by  the  school,  by  some  mis- 
take, did  not  make  his  appearance.  The  tag 
gave  only  the  town,  and  no  street  address. 
Hour  upon  hour  the  girl  sat  in  the  waiting 
room,  while  the  Travelers  Aid  tried  to  lo- 
cate the  parents. 

Finally,  using  her  favorite  last  resort, 
she  telephoned  to  all  the  schools,  and  asked 
that  in  each  room,  the  children  be  asked 
whether  they  knew  of  the  child,  and  where 
her  home  was.  In  about  an  hour,  a tele- 
phone message  from  one  of  the  children 
told  of  her  address,  and  a long  wait  was 
ended  when  the  girl  was  taken  out  to  her 
home,  on  the  outskirts  of  town. 

“But  that’s  my  business,”  said  the  Trav- 
elers Aid.  “It’s  my  job  to  straighten  things 
out  when  fathers  don’t  turn  up.” 


PUBLIC  WELFARE  INSTITUTE 

TO  STRESS  CHILD  WELFARE 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 
Wednesday — Child  Welfare 
9:00  to  11:00 — Tuberculosis  and  Its  Pre- 
vention, Dr.  P.  P.  McCain. 

Round  Table,  led  by  Miss  Lily  E.  Mitchell. 
2:30  to  4:00 — Boarding  Homes,  Mrs.  J.  D. 
Whitford,  Mrs.  D.  J.  Thurston. 

Round  Table— Led  by  Miss  Mitchell. 

8:00 — Dr.  T.  J.  Woofter;  Lieut.  Lawrence 

A.  Oxley. 

Thursday,  July  21— Child  Psychology 
9:00  to  11:00 — Psychology  of  Child  Guid- 
ance, Dr.  George  Preston. 

11:30  to  12:30 — Causes  of  Delinquency  in 
Normal  Children,  Dr.  Preston. 

8:00 — Annual  Business  Meeting  Superin- 
tendents of  Public  Welfare,  K.  T.  Futrell, 
President. 

Friday,  July  22 

Organization  and  Administration 

9:00  to  10:00 — Duke  Foundation,  Dr.  W. 
S.  Rankin. 

10:00  to  11:00 — County  Hospital,  Mrs.  W. 

B.  Waddill. 

County  Sanatorium  for  Tuberculosis,  J.  B. 
Hall. 

11:30  to  12:20 — District  Meetings,  A.  W. 
Cline  and  Mrs.  Kennen. 

County  Chautauqua — Mrs.  Sibyl  G.  Fields. 

2:30  to  4:00 — Moore  County  Health  and 
Welfare  Association,  Miss  Lucile  M.  Eifort. 
Parole  Work,  Edwin  B.  Bridges. 
Cooperation  of  Superintendents  in  Prison 
Work,  L.  G.  Whitley. 

6:00  P.  M. — Burlesque  Dinner  at  the  Caro- 
lina Inn. 


It  would  be  impossible  to  get  anything  but 
a most  delightful  impression  of  a place 
where  a group  of  boys  quite  naturally  as- 
sumed that  you  would  like  to  pitch  horse- 
shoes with  them,  showed  you  all  their  treas- 
ures and  finally  delegated  the  school  botan- 
ist to  take  you  for  a walk. 

Anyone  who  could  resist  the  utter  flat- 
tery of  such  treatment  from  a crowd  of 
happy,  healthy  red-cheeked  boys,  would  not 
be  human. 

Just  such  an  atmosphere  pervades  the 
Eastern  Carolina  Industrial  School  for  Boys 
near  Rocky  Mount,  the  State’s  youngest  in- 
stitution where  thirty  boys  (the  school’s 
present  capacity),  are  getting  a new  con- 
ception of  life  and  are  learning  to  play  and 
work  fairly  and  squarely. 

The  school  had  its  beginning  in  1923,  and 
was  opened  in  1926,  with  R.  T.  Fountain, 
who  introduced  the  original  bill,  as  head  of 
the  board  of  trustees.  Samuel  E.  Leonard, 
the  superintendent  of  the  school,  after  over- 
coming many  complications  which  arose  in 
regard  to  the  construction  of  the  dormitory 
and  the  water  supply,  has  now  brought  to- 
gether a small  and  efficient  staff,  and  the 
school  is  running  in  a fine  way. 

They  have  only  a small  plant  at  the 
school,  just  a brick  dormitory  building,  the 
superintendent’s  cottage,  which  the  boys 
helped  to  build,  and  some  barns  and  sheds 
which  were  constructed  mainly  out  of  old 
sheds  which  were  on  the  place  when  it  was 
given  to  the  State  by  the  people  of  Rocky 
Mount. 

Not  much  of  a plant,  but  they  have  a 
morale,  and  a spirit  in  that  group  which  is 
the  backbone  of  the  institution. 

Most  of  the  boys  who  have  been  sent  to 
the  school  have  been  truants.  Because  of 
that  fact,  the  school  is  being  run  on  the 
“project  plan,”  and  every  piece  of  work  is 
planned  by  the  boys  who  incidentally  find 
that  books  are  useful.  By  using  half  of  the 
boys  on  the  outside  during  the  morning 
session,  and  the  other  half  during  the  after- 
noon, the  farm  and  house  duties  are  kept  up 
along  with  the  school  work. 

The  boys  can  work  but  they  are  no 
slouches  at  play,  basketball,  baseball,  foot- 
ball, and  pitching  horseshoes  form  part  of 
their  recreation,  under  the  training  of  the 
two  cottage  officers.  If  the  boy’s  conduct 
and  work  has  been  satisfactory  for  the  week, 
he  is  allowed  to  go  to  the  moving  picture 
show  in  town  on  Saturday  night. 

At  first  they  had  a great  deal  of  trouble 
at  the  school,  because  the  boys  would  run 
away.  One  boy  who  was  at  first  addicted  to 
taking  French  leave,  was  taken  to  the  ocu- 
list and  glasses  were  fitted  because  his  sight 


was  so  poor.  Going  back  to  the  school  he 
was  able  for  the  first  time  to  read  the  let- 
ters on  the  box  cars  along  the  railroad. 
That  boy  is  seeing  life  over  again,  and  he 
hasn’t  tried  to  run  away  since. 

Runaways  aren’t  in  very  good  light  at 
the  school,  anyhow.  Two  boys  ran  away  a 
few  weeks  ago,  and  broke  a record  which 
had  been  spotless  since  November.  Early 
last  fall  a runaway  took  Kiwanis,  the  white 
collie  given  by  the  Kiwanis  Club  of  Rocky 
Mount,  and  before  the  boy  got  back,  the 
dog  had  been  killed  by  an  automobile.  And 
although  the  boys  have  another  collie  dog, 
they  haven’t  forgotten  Kiwanis. 

“Those  two  boys  that  ran  away’ll  come 
back,”  remarked  one  of  the  boys,  as  though 
he  were  stating  the  law  of  the  Medes  and 
Persians.  “They  always  do.” 

Rocky  Mount  claims  the  school  and  the 
boys  as  its  own,  and  there  seems  to  be  no 
end  to  the  kindnesses  shown  to  them.  The 
members  of  the  men’s  Bible  classes  of  the 
Presbyterian,  Methodist  and  Baptist 
churches,  who  had  been  taking  the  boys  to 
church  in  their  cars,  recently  purchased  a 
bus  and  turned  it  over  to  the  school.  Now 
the  boys  ride  together  in  state  and  if  Mr. 
Leonard’s  plans  work  out,  the  bus  will  carry 
them  to  the  State  Capitol,  and  probably 
down  for  a dip  in  the  ocean  this  summer. 

They  have  a victrola,  a radio  and  a piano 
which  were  given  to  the  school.  A small 
library  is  growing  by  means  of  the  interest 
of  various  individuals  and  organizations. 
The  thing  the  boys  want  most  now  is  a 
swimming  hole,  an  old-fashioned  one.  Mr. 
Leonard’s  plan  is  to  make  use  of  a nearby 
spring,  dig  a pit,  fill  it  partly  with  white 
sand,  provide  an  outlet,  and  there  will  be 
the  masterpiece.  “It  will  take  more  time 
than  money,”  says  Mr.  Leonard,  “but  it 
will  be  the  most  popular  spot  imaginable 
when  it  becomes  a reality.” 

The  last  General  Assembly  gave  the 
school  maintenance  and  $60,000  for  perma- 
nent improvements,  thus  insuring  its  slow 
and  steady  growth. 

“We  are  besieged  by  calls,  but  we  have 
no  room  now,”  said  Mr.  Leonard.  “But  when 
we  expand  a bit,  we  want  to  be  in  a posi- 
tion to  give  a chance  to  every  boy  under 
twenty-one  Avho  is  given  a sentence  in  the 
courts,  to  be  tried  out  at  the  Eastern  Caro- 
lina Training  School.  If  he  does  not  do 
well,  a system  should  be  worked  out,  so 
that  he  could  be  automatically  sent  back  to 
the  county  to  be  disposed  of.  I believe  that 
fully  75%  of  the  boys  would  appreciate 
such  an  opportunity,  and  the  Board  agrees 
with  me.” 
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FARM  COLONY  BOARD 

HOLDS  FIRST  MEETING 


Following  the  naming  of  the  Board  by 
Governor  McLean,  the  first  step  toward 
bringing  into  reality  the  Farm  Colony  for 
Women,  established  by  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  1927,  was  accomplished  at  a meet- 
ing held  June  28,  in  Raleigh. 

R.  F.  Churchill  of  Kinston,  was  named 
temporary  chairman  and  Mrs.  W.  T.  Shore 
of  Charlotte,  secretary.  Other  members  of 
the  Board  are:  Mrs.  R.  E.  Little  q^Wades- 
boro,  Roland  F.  Beasley  of  Monroe,  form- 
erly Commissioner  of  Public  Welfare,  and 
T.  J.  Murphy  of  Greensboro, 

It  was  decided  that  the  first  duty  of  the 
body  would  be  to  investigate  carefully  all 
properties  suitable  for  the  location  of  the 
Farm  Colony.  The  act  of  the  last  legis- 
lature proposed  that  the  institution  be 
erected  on  State  property  and  provided  for 
a bond  issue  of  $60,000  for  buildings,  al- 
though no  provision  was  made  for  main- 
tenance. 

The  bill  was  passed  in  order  to  provide 
a place  of  detention  where  sentences  im- 
posed on  women  may  be  served  without 
necessitating  their  remaining  idle  in  county 
and  city  jails.  It  was  heartily  endorsed 
by  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public 
Welfare,  the  State  Conference  for  Social 
Service  and  was  one  of  the  five  bills  spon- 
sored by  the  Legislative  Council  of  Women. 


FINE  SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE 
WORK  IN  CHEROKEE  COUNTY 


Six  hundred  and  eighty  children  were 
added  to  the  total  of  the  average  daily 
attendance  for  the  past  year  in  the  rural 
schools  of  Cherokee  county,  according  to 
the  report  of  Miss  Elizabeth  Smith,  county 
superintendent  of  public  welfare,  who  is 
the  chief  school  attendance  officer. 

The  average  daily  attendance  for  1926- 
1927  had  grown  to  2,301,  as  compared  to 
the  average  daily  attendance  of  1,621  in 
1925-1926. 

The  remarkable  achievement,  constituting 
an  increase  of  nearly  42  per  cent.,  came 
about  through  careful  work  done  through 
the  schools,  under  Miss  Smith’s  direction. 

The  rural  school  census  for  the  past  year 
was  1932.  The  actual  daily  attendance  is 
greater  than  the  census  total,  because  of 
the  fact  that  there  are  many  pupils  from 
Tennessee  and  Georgia  who  attend  the 
Cherokee  schools,  although  they  are  not 
listed  on  the  census.  Transients,  who  were 
not  in  the  county  during  the  summer  when 
the  census  was  taken,  yet  have  attended 
the  schools,  have  also  increased  the  total. 


CHANGES  IN  THE  BOARD 


The  Governor  has  recently  announced 
the  appointment  of  Mrs.  Walter  C.  Crowell 
of  Monroe,  and  Dr.  D.  Collin  Barnes  of 
Murfreesboro,  as  members  of  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare  to 
succeed  Rev.  W.  L.  Hutchins  of  Winston- 
Salem,  and  Mrs.  Walter  Woodard  of  Wil- 
son, whose  terms  have  expired. 

Both  the  retiring  members  of  the  Board 
have  been  most  loyal  and  interested  in  the 
work  of  the  Board.  Mrs.  Woodard  was  ap- 
pointed by  Governor  Thomas  Walter 
Bickett  as  a member  of  the  first  Board 
after  the  reorganization  in  1917.  Dr. 
Hutchins  was  appointed  by  Governor 
Morrison. 


PUBLIC  WELFARE  INSTITUTE 
FIRST  AND  OLDEST  OF  KIND 


Eighth  Annual  Institute  of  Public 
Welfare  for  Social  Workers  in 
State,  is  the  Outcome 
of  Unique  Plan. 

The  Eighth  Public  Welfare  Institute  will 
take  place  as  usual  at  Chapel  Hill*  July 
18-22,  under  the  joint  direction  of  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare  and 
the  School  of  Public  Welfare  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  North,  Carolina. 

The  idea  first  became  a reality  in  1919 
when  Dr.  Howard  W.  Odum,  head  of  the 
School  of  Public  Welfare,  Roland  F.  Beas- 
ley, then  commissioner,  and  Mrs.  Kate  Burr 
Johnson  of  the  child  welfare  division  of 
the  Board,  promoted  a six  weeks’  training 
course  for  social  workers,  which  was  cli- 
maxed by  a two  weeks’  intensified  course, 
attendance  upon  which  was  required  of  all 
superintendents  of  public  welfare. 

The  idea  merged  into  a two  weeks’  insti- 
tute of  intensified  class  room  work.  Last 
year,  since  the  group  had  gone  beyond  the 
regular  class  room  scheme,  the  Institute 
became  a one-week  affair  with  lectures  as 
the  basis  of  training  and  more  time  for 
regular  discussions  and  exchange  of  plans 
and  ideas.  The  Institute  was  followed  by 
a reading  course  which  lasted  throughout 
the  year,  based  upon  an  outline  amplifying 
the  subjects  discussed  during  the  Institute. 

This  year  there  will  gather  at  Chapel 
Hill  from  July  18-22,  an  interesting  group 
of  workers,  including  county  superintend- 
ents of  public  welfare,  juvenile  court  work- 
ers, workers  from  various  state  and  private 
institutions,  representatives  from  such  or- 
ganizations as  the  Travelers’  Aid,  Associ- 
ated Charities,  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  policewomen, 
and  many  others. 


WORK  OF  CHILD  WELFARE 

DIVISION  IS  AMPLIFIED 


Miss  Mitchell  Formally  Appointed 
Head  of  Division  to  Succeed  Miss 
Tuttle.  Miss  Dosher  Added 
as  Field  Agent. 


Beginning  July  1st,  several  changes  in 
the  work  of  the  division  of  child  welfare 
have  been  made,  which  will  serve  to  amplify 
and  make  more  forceful  the  various  ac- 
tivities of  the  division  which  cover  Mothers’ 
Aid,  case  work  and  other  similar  phases  of 
child  welfare,  according  to  a formal  an- 
nouncement made  by  Mrs.  Kate  Burr  John- 
son, Commissioner  of  Public  Welfare. 

Miss  Lily  E.  Mitchell,  who  has  been 
director  of  the  Four-County  Demonstration 
conducted  by  the  State  Board  of  Charities 
and  Public  Welfare  and  the  School  of  Pub- 
lic Welfare  of  the  University  during  the 
past  three  years  under  the  Laura  Spelman- 
Rockefeller  Memorial  grant,  is  now  director 
of  the  division.  She  has  been  serving  in 
this  capacity  in  addition  to  her  work  with 
the  Demonstration  since  the  resignation  of 
Miss  Emeth  Tuttle,  who  was  director  from 
1922  until  March,  1927. 

Mrs.  Kathleen  B.  Holding  continues  as 
assistant  director  of  Mothers’  Aid,  and 
Miss  Lois  Dosher  has  come  to  the  division 
as  field  agent,  and  will  spend  most  of  her 
time  in  the  field  supervising  the  Mothers’ 
Aid  cases  and  visiting  the  homes  of  the  340 
women  who  are  keeping  their  children  with 
them  in  their  own  homes  through  the 
county  and  State  Mothers’  Aid  fund. 

Miss  Mitchell  first  came  to  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare  in 
August,  1924.  She  is  an  honor  graduate 
of  Maryville  College  in  Tennessee  and  re- 
ceived her  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  from 
Clark  University,  where  she  studied  psy- 
chology under  the  noted  G.  Stanley  Hall  and 
acted  as  research  assistant  to  the  head  of 
the  Department  of  Sociology.  She  took 
special  training  at  the  New  York  School 
of  Social  Work  and  in  the  psychopathic 
ward  of  Bellevue  Hospital,  New  York. 
From  1918  until  1921  she  was  connected 
with  the  American  Red  Cross,  having  varied 
experience  and  specializing  in  case-work. 
From  1921  until  recently  she  was  employed 
by  the  U.  S.  Veterans  Bureau  as  personal 
service  officer. 

During  the  Demonstration  Miss  Mitchell 
has  lectured  on  case-work  before  a class  in 
the  School  of  Public  Welfare  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  for  the  past  three 
years  and  has  supervised  the  members  of 
the  class  in  their  field  work. 
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STAYING  WITH  THE  TRAIN 


“Can’t  you  go  faster  than  this?”  inquired 
a traveling  salesman  of  the  conductor  on 
the  slowest  train  in  Virginia. 

“Sure  I can,”  was  the  answer.  “But  I 
have  to  stay  with  the  train.” 

And  that  in  itself,  is  the  epitome  of 
patience  as  well  as  common  sense,  we  sub- 
mit, and  typifies  the  turn  of  mind  which 
comes  so  often  to  those  actively  engaged 
in  social  work  as  they  struggle  with  the 
status  quo,  to  bring  about  a more  perfect 
state  of  man. 

Effecting  a happy  medium  between  the 
desire  to  right  all  human  wrongs  immedi- 
ately, and  the  difficulty  of  changing  this 
world  overnight,  is  the  prime  factor  which 
makes  for  a healthy  frame  of  mind. 

Staying  with  the  train  may  appear  dull, 
prosaic  and  boring  to  those  who  can  see 
with  piercing  keenness  a possible  solution 
to  those  social  ills  about  us.  Some  of  us 
may  run  ahead  of  the  train  to  show  it 
the  way,  but  unless  the  conductor  stays  on 
the  train  the  wreck  is  sure  to  come. 

Slight  comfort  perhaps,  but  staying  with 
the  train  may  bring  us  to  the  right  station. 


GOSPEL  FOR  PARENTS 


“Do  more,  read  more,  learn  to  study 
more,  talk  less,  pray  audibly  less,  preach 
less  and  you  will  find  yourself  cooperating 
harmoniously  with  God  in  the  creation  of 
a better  world,”  advised  Dr.  A.  G.  Barry, 
prominent  sociologist,  in  giving  his  ideas 
on  the  theory  of  social  control  of  children. 

He  maintains  that  there  is  too  much 
talk,  and  not  enough  constructive  work  in 
the  rearing  of  children.  Otherwise  we 
should  have  less  crime  in  the  world. 


NINETEEN 

A lovely  young  thing  came  into  the 
office  this  morning.  She  was  charming  and 
wholesome  and  lovely  to  look  upon.  She 
was  nineteen  and  had  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  Life  must  have  a Purpose,  and 
“welfare  work”  was  the  thing  she  had 
selected  as  the  outlet  for  all  her  fine  young 
earnestness.  “She  wanted  to  help  folks  to 
be  good  and  happy,”  she  said.  She  had  a 
job,  but  “Did  I think  that  that  was  all  that 
life  was  meant  for — just  holding  a job  that 
almost  anyone  could  do?”  She  wanted  me 
to  talk  to  her  as  if  she  were  my  own  daugh- 
ter. As  I looked  at  her,  wishing  with  all 
my  heart  that  she  were,  there  came  before 
me  a picture  of  our  day’s  work.  An  un- 
married mother  and  all  the  sordid  details 
of  illegitimacy;  a case  of  incest;  twoi  chil- 
dren whose  mother  had  gone  off  with  her 
paramour  and  whose  father  had  deserted 
them;  and  a nasty  political  situation  were 
all  problems  that  we  would  have  to  face 
and  do  something  about,  and  that  she  would 
too  sooner  or  later,  if  I helped  her  find  a 
job  in  welfare  work.  And  I knew  in  my 
heart  if  she  were  my  daughter  and  nine- 
teen that  I would  let  her  find  her  Purpose 
in  some  other  way  than  the  “welfare  way,” 
at  least  for  a while.  Youth  deserves  its 
illusions,  and  dealing  with  the  derelicts  and 
outcasts  of  society  is  hard  on  illusions. 
Youth  deserves  its  sentiment  and  to  make 
a success  of  social  work,  hard  common 
sense,  not  sentiment,  is  the  requisite. 

I told  my  young  visitor  some  of  these 
things,  and  saw  some  of  the  light  go  out  of 
her  face.  But  back  of  it  all  there  was  a 
tenacity  of  purpose.  When  she  walked  out 
of  the  office  she  still  wanted  to  try  it,  she 
said,  and  added,  “But  you  sure  have  set 
me  to  thinking.” — K.  B.  J. 


SWELL  THE  CHORUS 


“When  children  of  a living  mother  are 
committed  to  an  orphanage  for  no  other 
than  financial  reasons  a folly  has  been  per- 
petrated dangerously  approaching  a crime,” 
said  M.  L.  Kesler,  in  his  last  annual  re- 
port of  the  Thomasville  Baptist  Orphanage, 
of  which  he  is  head. 

“For  some  years  I have  been  sounding 
this  monotonous  note,”  he  continues,  “with 
the  confident  hope  that  it  may  swell  into 
a universal  chorus.” 

If  Mr.  Kesler  has  been  sounding  a mo- 
notonous note,  the  State  Board  of  Chari- 
ties and  Public  Welfare  has  been  pounding 
on  the  bass  chord  for  many  years.  The 
Mothers’  Aid  work  which  the  Thomasville 
Baptist  Orphanage  and  the  State  of  North 
Carolina  have  been  doing,  is  impressing 
more  and  more  upon  the  people  of  the 
State,  the  truth  of  Mr.  Kesler’s  theory,  but 
to  have  a “universal  chorus,”  a few  more 
voices  and  instruments  would  prove  help- 
ful, to  more  nearly  achieve  that  faraway 
ideal  of  “a  home  for  every  child.” 


SOCIAL  HIGHWAYS 


“What  good  roads  mean  to  the  motorist 
touring  through  North  Carolina  is  little 
compared  to  what  they  mean  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  State,”  says  a recent  report  of 
the  Children’s  Bureau,  entitled  Public 
Child-caring  Work  in  Certain  Counties  of 
Minnesota,  North  Carolina  and  New  York, 
and  prepared  by  Miss  Ida  Curry. 

“The  good  roads  program  can  be  con- 
sidered a social-welfare  movement  of  wide 
significance  which  materially  contributes 
to  the  welfare  of  the  children,”  continues 
the  bulletin. 

“The  breaking  down  of  isolation  and  the 
means  of  easy  transportation  brought  about 
by  the  roads,  have  greatly  increased  the 
facility  with  which  the  State  of  North 
Carolina  through  the  State  Board  of  Chari- 
ties and  Public  Welfare  has  carried  on  a 
program  of  social  betterment,”  comments 
Mrs.  Kate  Burr  Johnson,  Commissioner  of 
Public  Welfare,  on  the  bulletin,  in  an 
article  published  in  the  special  Progress 
Edition  of  the  Durham  Herald. 

“The  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare  feels  that  spiritual  and  material 
growth  must  come  hand  in  hand,  and  wel- 
comes the  fact  that  we  have  had  in  North 
Carolina  great  expansion  and  material  de- 
velopment. Human  qualities  have  not  been 
forgotten  and  the  phases  of  life  in  which 
the  Board  has  especial  interest  and  super- 
vision have  not  been  left  out  in  the  gen- 
eral progress  of  the  State. 

“Throughout  the  years  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  old  Board  of  Public  Charities, 
provided  by  the  Constitution  of  1868,  the 
Board  has  worked  to  alleviate  distress  and 
to  prevent  anti-social  conditions.  Today 
the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public 
Welfare  stands  at  the  head  of  a state-wide 
system  of  public  welfare,  which  includes  a 
splendid  group  of  institutions  for  the  de- 
pendent, delinquent,  neglected  and  defective 
in  our  population,  a plan  of  county  welfare 
work  in  which  nearly  60  of  our  counties 
provide  either  part  or  whole-time  super- 
intendents of  public  welfare,  and  a staff  of 
workers  under  the  Board,  which  functions 
through  six  divisions,  those  of : child  wel- 
fare, institutions,  county  organization,  men- 
tal health  and  hygiene,  education  and  pub- 
licity and  negro  welfare. 

“The  Board  is  trying  through  these  six 
divisions  to  direct  the  State’s  concern  for 
those  groups  of  unfortunate  people  within 
our  State,  into  such  effective  courses,  that 
we  may  be  able  to  advertise  North  Caro- 
lina as  a State  with  a live  social  conscience 
as  well  as  a good  State  in  which  to  make 
money.” 


Let  every  dawn  of  morning  be  to  you  as 
the  beginning  of  life  and  every  setting  sun 
be  to  you  as  its  close;  then  let  every  one 
of  these  short  lives  leave  its  sure  record  of 
some  kindly  thing  done  for  others,  some 
goodly  strength,  or  knowledge  gained  for 
yourselves. — John  Ruskin. 
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BOOK  NOTES 


Reluctantly  Told  by  Jane  Hillyer,  with  an  Introduc- 
tion by  Dr.  Joseph  Collins.  Macmillan  Company, 
New  York,  Publishers.  $2.00  a Copy.  May  be 
Borrowed  from  the  Library  Commission,  Raleigh, 
North  Carolina. 


To  all  appearances,  the  title  might  be 
that  of  a “true  story”  of  the  most  lurid 
and  erotic  type.  But  this  book  is  one  which 
any  person  who  has  occasion  to  deal  with 
the  insane,  or  who  has  any  interest  in 
either  preventing  a mental  breakdown,  or 
helping  in  a recovery,  should  read,  mark 
and  inwardly  digest  and  pass  on  as  the 
Gospel. 

It  is  a story  comparable  to  Clifford 
Beer’s  epoch-making  book,  “A  Mind  That 
Found  Itself,”  which  was  responsible 
largely  for  the  formation  of  the  National 
Mental  Hygiene  Association  and  which 
changed  the  method  of  treatment  of  the 
insane,  from  the  old  methods  of  restraint 
to  the  newer  forms  of  treatment,  including 
hydro-therapy  and  occupational  therapy. 

Jane  Hillyer  tells  the  story  of  her  feel- 
ings, her  emotions  and  experiences,  as  her 
mind  disintegrated  and  how,  through  her 
own  efforts  and  the  help  of  others,  she 
finally  came  back  to  a normal  condition. 

You  may  not  want  to  read  this  book 
through  at  a single  sitting,  nor  may  you 
want  to  read  it  in  the  wee  small  hours,  but 
for  social  workers  in  particular  it  is  an 
eye-opener  which  will  prove  of  increasing 
value.  It  has  been  put  in  the  hands  of  the 
attendants  at  the  State  Hospital  for  the 
Insane  at  Raleigh  by  Dr.  Anderson. 

Dr.  Collins,  the  author  of  “The  Doctor 
Looks  at  Literature,”  in  his  introduction 
to  the  book  shows  clearly  how  helpful  the 
story  may  be  in  bringing  to  the  public  a 
more  accurate  idea  of  the  intricate  nature 
of  the  types  of  insanity,  and  in  getting  rid 
of  some  of  our  misinformation  and  incor- 
rect convictions. 

The  old  phrase,  “Defend  me  from  my 
friends;  I can  defend  myself  from  my  en- 
emies,” was  first  uttered  by  a person  who 
had  recovered  from  an  attack  of  insanity, 
Dr.  Collins  thinks.  Parents  and  relatives 
are  those  who  should  be  feared  by  the  in- 
sane, since  they  do  not  recognize  the  first 
signs,  or  rather  they  refuse  to  see  them, 
and  they  cannot  be  convinced  that  when  a 
person  is  deprived  of  his  liberty  he  is  not 
branded  forever. 

“We  may  learn  more  about  the  contents 
and  construction  of  a house  from  examining 
one  whose  shutters  are  removed,  windows 
broken  and  doors  open  than  from  one  whose 
windows  are  closed,  shades  down  and  doors 
locked.  We  can  learn  more  about  the  mind 
when  it  is  disintegrating  than  when  it  is 
integrating.  That  is  one  reason  why  the 
public  should  find  an  interest  in  this  book,” 
he  concludes. 

The  book  shows  all  the  horror,  the  in- 
tense suffering  and  distress,  yet  with  it 


FIRST  SIX  YEARS  MOST 

IMPORTANT  SAYS  THOMS 


Mental  health  of  the  child  must  be 
watched  by  parent  and  teacher  in  order  to 
assure  the  future  generation’s  adjustment 
to  increasing  complexities  of  every-day  life, 
Dr.  Douglas  A.  Thoms  of  the  Massachusetts 
State  Department  of  Mental  Hygiene,  told 
the  members  of  the  American  Home  Eco- 
nomics Association  at  their  annual  meet- 
ing, held  in  Asheville,  during  June.  Dr. 
Thoms  has  done  notable  work  in  habit 
clinics  for  children. 

“The  foundations  of  mental  health  are 
laid  very  early  in  childhood,”  said  Dr. 
Thoms.  “Many  of  the  modes  of  conduct 
that  are  to  be  utilized  during  the  lifetime 
of  the  individual  become  well  defined  dur- 
ing the  pre-school  years. 

“It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  first 
six  years  of  life  are  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant. This  is  the  period  when  not  only 
character  traits  are  formed  but  also  the 
mind  of  the  child  being  in  the  plastic  state, 
undesirable  traits,  already  established,  are 
modified  by  treatment. 

“Habits  are  the  tools  by  which  we  achieve 
health,  happiness  and  efficiency.  The  con- 
servation of  time,  strength  and  material  re- 
sources depends  upon  habit.  Not  only  our 
ability  to  make  friends  and  retain  them 
and  to  fit  into  community  life  with  ease 
and  satisfaction  but  also  our  resourceful- 
ness in  getting  on  with  ourselves  in  peace 
and  contentment  are  to  a large  extent, 
matters  of  habit.” 


SAMARCAND  MANOR  HAS 

ITS  FINAL  EXERCISES 


For  the  first  time  Samarcand  Manor, 
the  State  Home  and  Industrial  School  for 
Girls,  held  its  formal  commencement  for 
the  girls  who  graduated  from  the  seventh 
grade,  on  June  17.  Miss  Agnes  B.  Mac- 
Naughton,  the  superintendent,  presided. 

A full  program  which  consisted  of  recita- 
tions, addresses,  choral  singing,  and  the 
awarding  of  various  prizes  was  prepared, 
the  main  address  being  made  by  Mr.  A.  B. 
Cameron,  superintendent  of  the  Moore 
County  Schools,  who  for  many  years  has 
taken  an  intense  interest  in  the  work  of 
Samarcand. 


all  there  is  such  a healthy  sense  of  humor 
displayed  by  the  author,  that  it  is  relieved 
of  much  of  its  obvious  terror.  The  book  is 
a distinct  recollection  of  her  experiences, 
without  fabrication,  according  to  Dr. 
Collins. 

One  phrase  sticks  in  the  mind.  Miss 
Hillyer  says  that  her  cure  came  from  one 
thing — she  was  made  to  “feel  with  her 
mind,  not  to  think  with  her  feelings.”  And 
there  might  be  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of 
mental  hygiene. 


SIDELIGHTS 


The  Lexington  unit  of  the  Junior  Order 
National  Orphan’s  Home  was  formally 
dedicated  pn  June  4th  and  will  soon  be 
ready  to  receive  children,  according  to 
W.  M.  Shuford,  the  superintendent,  who 
was  formerly  connected  with  the  State 
School  for  the  Deaf  at  Morganton. 


North  Carolina  was  well  represented  at 
the  recent  meeting  of  the  American  Associ- 
ation for  the  Study  of  the  Feebleminded 
which  was  held  in  Cincinnati  in  June,  by 
Dr.  W.  H.  Dixon,  head  of  the  Caswell 
Training  School  for  Mental  Defectives  at 
Kinston,  and  Miss  Elsa  Ernst,  the  principal 
of  the  school  at  Caswell. 

The  practicability  of  manual  and  physical 
training  for  low  grades,  including  the  high- 
grade  idiots  and  low-grade  imbeciles,  and 
the  necessity  of  farm  colonies  as  part  of 
a well-rounded  program  in  institutions  for 
the  mentally  deficient  were  two  ideas 
which  were  stressed.  The  importance  of 
the  educational  work  in  institutions  for  the 
feebleminded  was  stressed.  Dr.  Meta  An- 
derson, a leader  and  authority  on  mental 
defectiveness,  spoke  of  the  advisability  of 
insisting  on  definite  standards  in  manual 
training  for  feebleminded,  comparable  to 
standards  in  the  same  work  for  normals. 


C.  Glenn  Carrington  of  Richmond,  Va., 
has  been  added  to  the  staff  of  the  division 
of  negro  work  of  the  State  Board  of  Chari- 
ties and  Public  Welfare  for  a short  period 
of  time.  He  will  give  especial  attention 
to  two  research  projects  dealing  with  negro 
crime  and  child  welfare.  His  special  train- 
ing at  Howard  University  and  the  New 
York  School  of  Social  Work  qualifies  him 
for  the  work. 

E.  Marie  Crawford  of  Orangeburg,  S.  C., 
will  be  secretary  for  the  division. 


A number  of  men  and  women  of  Greens- 
boro have  organized  and  are  conducting 
night  sessions  at  the  Guilford  County  cen- 
tral convict  camp,  it  was  brought  out  by 
the  last  report  of  the  grand  jury  to  Judge 
John  M.  Oglesby.  The  camp  superintend- 
ent, F.  B.  Greeson,  stated  that  the  night 
school  has  helped  him  very  much  in  con- 
trolling the  prisoners. 


Visitor:  “How  old  are  you,  little  boy?” 
Modern  Child  (reflectively  wiping  his 
spectacles)  : “The  latest  personal  survey 

available  shows  my  psychological  age  to  be 
twelve;  my  moral  age  four;  my  anatomical 
age  seven  and  my  physiological  age  six.  I 
suppose,  however,  that  you  refer  to  my 
chronological,  which  is  eight.  That  is  so 
old-fashioned  that  I seldom  think  of  it  any 
more.” — From  Hygeia,  via  Better  Times. 
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PUBLIC  WELFARE  PROGRESS 


ASHEVILLE  HAS  THE  FIRST 

SCHOOL  FOR  COPS  IN  THE  SOUTH 


BUSTER 


A Study  in  Crime  With  all  the 
Thrills  Included. 

Here’s  a staggerer  for  you!  What  would 
you  suggest  for  this  problem,  which  seems 
to  be  insoluble? 

On  one  of  the  county  chain  gangs  of 
North  Carolina  there  is  a prisoner,  one 
Buster,  who  has  given  no  end  of  trouble  to 
every  official  who  has  tried  to  deal  with 
him.  A letter  from  the  county  health 
officer  gives  “a  faint  picture  of  his  physical, 
mental  and  moral  status.”  The  history 
runs  as  follows: 

“He  is  one  of  a litter  of  about  eighteen, 
all  of  whom  have  not  caused  one-tenth  the 
amount  of  worry  and  mental  distress  their 
junior  brother  has.  His  criminal  record 
runs  back  as  far  as  Buster  and  he  has  been 
a thorn  in  the  flesh  ever  since  he  was 
weaned.  He  has  committed  an  untold  num- 
ber of  thefts  and  has  been  tried  and  con- 
victed more  times  than  once.  He  has 
served  one  sentence  in  the  State  Peni- 
tentiary at  Raleigh,  and  has  been  com- 
mitted to  the  asylum  several  times. 

“The  first  personal  contact  I had  with 
him,  was  about  two  years  ago,  when  he 
was  sentenced  to  the  roads  for  stealing. 
He  barked  like  a dog,  lowed  like  a cow, 
and  bellowed  like  a bull  and  raised  every 
conceivable  type  of  noise  and  static  im- 
aginable, until  his  fellow  prisoners,  the 
guards  and  health  officer  were  played  out. 
He  then  changed  his  tactics  and  commenced 
to  eat  straw  from  the  mattresses,  wool 
from  the  blankets  and  chewed  up  several 
articles  of  clothing.  This  to  me  proved 
that  he  was  not  mentally  all  that  he  should 
be.  We  had  him  brought  back  to  town  and 
carried  back  into  the  court  room,  and  he 
was  committed  by  the  superior  court  judge 
to  the  criminal  insane  ward  at  the  State 
Hospital  at  Goldsboro.  He  had  been  there 
only  a few  hours  when  he  entirely  recov- 
ered from  the  fits  and  spells  and  proceeded 
to  raise  hell  generally,  by  man-handling 
and  mistreating  other  inmates.  A few 
days  later  he  escaped  and  carried  several 
prisoners  with  him.  He  was  picked  up  in 
Goldsboro  and  returned  to  the  hospital. 
About  ten  days  later  he  escaped  from  the 
hospital  again  and  carried  an  insane  mur- 
derer with  him,  who  has  never  yet  been 
apprehended.” 

The  local  authorities  were  notified  by 
the  hospital  that  since  they,  did  not  adjudge 
the  man  to  be  a mental  case,  but  a moral 
pervert,  they  could  not  readmit  him,  when 
he  was  found. 

A few  nights  later  he  entered  the  house 
of  the  health  officer  and  carried  off  every- 
thing that  could  be  moved.  He  was  ar- 
rested the  next  morning,  admitted  his 
crime  and  was  committed  to  jail.  When 
time  came  for  him  to  be  returned  to  the 
roads,  it  took  eight  men  to  remove  him 
from  the  jail.  “He  fought,  bit,  spit, 


“What  is  more  reasonable  than  to  put 
our  scientific  knowledge  of  the  thousand 
factors  that  combine  to  produce  all  forms 
of  crime  to  practical  use  in  the  education 
of  the  police,  who  are  the  first  line  of  de- 
fense against  those  who  prey?”  questions 
Dr.  A.  G.  Barry,  criminologist  of  note  and 
assistant  professor  of  economics  and  soci- 
ology at  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  who 
is  conducting  the  first  school  for  police- 
men in  the  South,  at  Asheville.  Dr.  Barry 
is  on  the  faculty  of  the  Asheville  Normal 
School  this  summer. 

The  school  is  heartily  endorsed  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Public  Welfare,  as  a 
splendid  idea  which  will  help  build  up  a 
social  attitude  toward  the  individual  delin- 
quent on  the  part  of  the  police,  who  work 
so  often  with  the  superintendents  of  public 
welfare  and  other  social  workers. 

“Often  the  policeman  is  the  first  person 
to  gain  knowledge  of  a pending  delinquency, 
and  he  is  therefore  in  a position  to  render 
a distinct  service  by  preventing  delin- 
quency,” said  Mrs.  Johnson.  “Asheville  is 
exceedingly  fortunate  to  have  such  an  au- 
thority as  Dr.  Barry  to  conduct  its  school.” 

One  of  the  first  schools  for  police  was 
started  in  Louisville  by  a woman  who  at- 
tended the  New  York  School  of  Social 
Work  with  Mrs.  Johnson.  Its  growth  and 
influence  have  been  fine. 

“My  course  has  been  long  studied  out,” 
says  Dr.  Barry  in  an  interview  printed  in 
the  Asheville  Times.  “But  it  will  never  be 
complete.  Each  time  I come  in  contact  with 
a new  group  of  policemen  I learn  an  en- 
tirely new  phase  of  my  subject.  Formerly 
policemen  were  ranked  with  ordinary  day- 
laborers.  Now  we  have  come  to  the  realiza- 


scratched  and  acted  in  a manner  entirely 
unbecoming  to  a gentleman,”  stated  the 
health  officer. 

“Since  being  committed  to  the  roads  he 
claims  to  have  a very  serious  heart  condi- 
tion, and  has  developed  a skip  in  the  beat, 
probably  through  taking  some  toxic  sub- 
stance, although  he  has  not  yet  been  caught 
in  act. 

“Buster  seems  to  like  me  more  and  says 
he  is  real  sorry  he  went  into  my  house  and 
if  he  gets  out  of  this  scrape,  he  intends  to 
turn  over  a new  leaf  and  lead  a Christian 
upright  life  in  the  future.  I cannot  say 
that  I believe  him,”  continues  the  doctor. 


A Scot  applied  for  a position  as  patrol- 
man on  the  London  police  force.  Here  is 
a question  they  put  up  to  him  in  Scotland 
Yard  and  his  answer: 

“Suppose,  MacFarland,  you  saw  a crowd 
congregated  at  a certain  point  on  your  beat, 
how  would  you  disperse  it,  quickly  and  with 
the  least  trouble?” 

“I  would  pass  the  hat.” 


tion  that  they  are  members  of  a profession, 
which  requires  education  just  as  others  do. 
Science  has  a large  part  to  play  in  their 
work.  It  remains  for  the  student  of  science 
to  teach  his  findings  in  the  policeman  who 
naturally  has  been  unable  to  study  those 
aspects  out  alone,  to  impart  his  knowledge 
to  the  policeman.  European  cities  train 
and  educate  their  peace  officers,  and  have 
a lower  crime  rate.” 

Continuing  the  idea,  Dr.  Barry  states, 
“Criminologists  are  very  cautious  about 
saying  that  the  bulk  of  crime  grows 
heavier.  But  we  do  feel  that  by  a better 
understanding  of  the  problem  and  its  un- 
derlying causes  a large  percentage  of  crime 
may  be  prevented.  Inefficient  police,  care- 
less coroners,  laxity  of  courts,  and  apathy 
of  public  opinion  all  aid  the  criminal. 

“The  time  is  coming  when  crime  and  de- 
linquency will  be  considered  from  a scien- 
tific standpoint,  both  in  the  school  and  in 
the  world  at  large.  Perhaps  personality 
clinics  will  be  established  along  the  lines 
taken  by  medical  clinics  of  late  years, 
where  it  can  be  scientifically  determined 
just  how  responsible  a criminal  or  delin- 
quent is  and  what  can  be  done  about  it. 
One  of  the  places  where  our  modern  justice 
most  notably  fails  is  in  that  chronic  of- 
fenders are  turned  loose  time  after  time  to 
commit  the  same  crime  again,  at  enormous 
cost  of  time  and  money  to  the  police,  the 
courts  and  the  public  on  whom  the  crim- 
inal preys.  On  the  other  hand  a better 
understanding  by  parents,  teachers,  preach- 
ers and  others  charged  with  the  care  of 
the  young,  can  eliminate  much  delinquency 
and  crime  by  the  recogniiton  and  preven- 
tion at  the  very  root  of  the  trouble.” 


STUDYING  CASE-WORK 

IN  THREE  COUNTIES 


Mrs.  Marjorie  Bell,  of  the  National  Pro- 
bation Association,  who  is  making  a study 
of  undifferentiated  case-work  in  several 
states,  has  recently  spent  some  weeks  in 
North  Carolina.  The  study  is  being  spon- 
sored by  several  national  organizations 
dealing  with  case-work  problems,  among 
which  is  the  National  Probation  Associa- 
tion. Cherokee,  Johnston,  Orange  and 
Wake  were  selected  by  her  as  three  coun- 
ties in  which  she  will  observe  and  review 
some  of  the  case-work.  North  Carolina, 
she  found  after  a bit  of  research,  is  prob- 
ably the  only  state  in  which  there  is  a 
state-wide  system  in  which  each  county 
superintendent  of  welfare  has  to  do  what 
is  termed  undifferentiated  case-work,  in 
that  the  same  person  has  to  handle  child 
welfare  problems,  poor  relief,  prison  work, 
inspections,  and  many  other  varied  phases 
of  public  welfare  work. 
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DR.  FLEMING  ELECTED 

WELFARE  PRESIDENT 


Annual  Elections  Took  Place  at  Sum- 
mer Meeting  During  Public  Welfare 
Institute — Various  Matters 
Discussed. 


Dr.  P.  H.  Fleming  of  Alamance,  was 
elected  president  of  the  North  Carolina 
Association  of  County  Superintendents  of 
Public  Welfare  to  succeed  K.  T.  Futrell  of 
Pitt,  on  July  21,  at  Chapel  Hill. 

J.  B.  Hall  of  Halifax,  was  elected  vice- 
president  and  Miss  Lucile  M.  Eifort  of 
Moore,  secretary-treasurer. 

The  matter  of  changing  the  time  of  the 
biennial  election  of  county  superintendents 
of  public  welfare  was  discussed  by  the 
group  with  a view  to  avoiding  a conflict 
with  the  annual  public  welfare  institute. 

Specific  suggestions  as  to  the  filing  of 
applications  for  entrance  to  the  Caswell 
Training  School  for  Mental  Defectives  at 
Kinston  were  explained  by  Mr.  Futrell,  who 
also  told  the  superintendents  of  an  arrange- 
ment by  which  there  will  be  two  clinics  a 
month  at  the  school  for  the  purpose  of 
examinations. 

Miss  Annie  Wilson  Mebane  of  Greens- 
boro, who  has  long  been  interested  in  work 
for  prisoners,  urged  the  superintendents  to 
interest  their  communities  in  bringing  such 
forces  as  religion  and  education  to  bear 
upon  the  lives  of  offenders  against  the  law. 

Dr.  Howard  W.  Odum,  head  of  the  Uni- 
versity School  of  Public  Welfare,  presented 
to  the  group  a tentative  reading  course  for 
next  year,  which  was  adopted  with  hearty 
approval. 

Dr.  Fleming  spoke  of  the  value  of  the 
work  of  the  superintendents,  urging  them 
to  forget  the  drudgery  and  routine  and  go 
to  their  tasks  with  a new  enthusiasm  and 
zeal. 

The  following  committees  were  ap- 
pointed and  officers  elected  by  the  North 
Carolina  Association  of  Superintendents  of 
Public  Welfare: 

Dr.  P.  H.  Fleming,  Alamance President 

J.  B.  Hall Vice-President 

Miss  Lucile  Eifort,  Moore Sec’y-Treas. 

Executive  Committee - — W.  E.  Stanley, 
Chairman,  Durham;  Mrs.  Blanche  Carr 
Sterne,  Guilford;  and  the  three  officers. 

Legislative  Committee — R.  H.  Edwards, 
Wayne;  Mrs.  T.  W.  Bickett,  Wake;  W.  W. 
Holland,  Iredell. 

Resolutions  Committee — Miss  Mary  Rob- 
inson, Anson;  John  Martin,  Cumberland. 

(Continued  on  Page  4) 
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FARM  COLONY  SITE 

APPROVED  BY  BOARD 


Directors  of  the  State  Industrial  Farm 
Colony  for  Women  have  approved  a site 
near  Kinston,  for  the  institution  which  was 
authorized  by  the  last  legislature. 

The  farm  on  which  the  colony  will  be 
established  is  located  at  “The  Briery”  and 
was  purchased  some  years  ago  for  the  Cas- 
well Training  School. 

Chairman  Richard  Churchill  of  Kinston, 
Mrs.  W.  T.  Shore  of  Charlotte,  T.  J. 
Murphy  of  Greensboro,  and  R.  F.  Beaslbl 
of  Monroe  inspected  the  property  and  del 
cided  it  was  suitable.  The  decision  must 
be  ratified  by  the  Governor  and  Council 
of  State. 


CARSTENS  STRESSES  NEED 

OF  INDIVIDUALIZED  CARE 


Tells  Wake  County  Council  of  Social 
Agencies  of  Necessity  of  Study 
of  Dependent  Children. 

“We  are  now  coming  to  the  belief  that 
we  must  use  every  human  resource  of  efvery 
community  for  every  child,”  Dr.  G.  C. 
Carstens,  director  of  the  Child  Welfare 
League  of  America  told  the  Wake  County 
Council  of  Social  Agencies  at  a meeting  in 
Raleigh  on  July  25,  in  pleading  for  indi- 
vidualized care  and  study  of  every  child, 
especially  those  who  are  dependent, 
neglected  or  delinquent. 

Dr.  Carstens  came  to  Raleigh  to  confer 
with  Mrs.  Kate  Burr  Johnson,  Commis- 
sioner of  Public  Welfare,  and  Dr.  N.  C. 
Newbold,  director  of  Negro  education,  on 
the  proposed  study  of  Negro  child  welfare, 
which  will  be  conducted  by  the  division  of 
Negro  work  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities 
and  Public  Welfare,  through  a special  fund 
given  by  the  Rosenwald  Fund.  Mrs.  John- 
son introduced  Dr.  Carstens  as  a leader  in 
child  welfare  work,  and  an  old  friend  of 
public  welfare  work  in  North  Carolina. 

“Institutional  care  of  children  is  coming 
to  be  better  understood,”  said  Dr.  Carstens. 
“An  institution  must  account  for  its  exist- 
ence by  serving  the  community  in  a special 
way,  and  in  considering  the  child  as  an 
individual. 

“Along  with  this  better  understanding  of 
institutions  has  come  the  necessity  of  pro- 
viding specialized  diagnostic  clinics  for  the 
purpose  of  studying  children,  so  that  we 
may  know  their  needs  and  give  each  child 
a chance  to  make  the  best  of  himself,”  Dr. 
Carstens  continued.  “In  the  field  of  child 
placing  we  must  find  a home  for  the  child, 
rather  than  a child  for  a home.  Give  the 
child  what  he  needs,  and  you  will  find  that 
although  the  task  may  never  be  easy,  the 
results  will  be  very  rewarding. 
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ODUM  COMPARES  EIGHTH 

INSTITUTE  WITH  FIRST 


Says  that  State  has  Made  up  its  Mind 
to  Have  Public  Welfare 
Work  Well  Done. 


“There  seems  to  be  a general  consensus 
of  opinion  that  North  Carolina  has  made 
up  its  mind  to  have  public  welfare  work 
well  done;”  commented  Dr.  Howard  W. 
Odum,  head  of  the  School  of  Public  Wel- 
fare of  the  University,  at  the  close  of  the 
Eighth  Public  Welfare  Institute  held  at 
the  University  July  18-22,  by  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare  in 
cooperation  with  the  School  of  Public 
Welfare. 

“The  observer  at  the  sessions  this  year,” 
said  Dr.  Odum,  “would  have  found  at  least 
four  grounds  for  encouragement  for  public 
welfare  work  in  North  Carolina.  One  of 
these  would  be  by  comparing  this  Institute 
in  number  and  personnel  with  the  first 
held  in  1919.  Another  would  be  in  com- 
paring the  general  social  workers  in  other 
fields  who  were  enrolled  in  the  Institute, 
showing  an  increasing  tendency  toward 
cooperation  and  coordination  of  effort. 

“Still  another  reason  might  be  found  in 
the  questions  and  subjects  discussed  freely 
and  intelligently  as  opposed  to  the,  formal 
and  meticulous  round  tables  which  are 
characteristic  of  untrained  and  inexperi- 
enced workers,”  he  -continued. 

Dr.  Odum  found  a fourth  ground  for 
Satisfaction  in  comparing  the  work  of  the 
North  Carolina  superintendents  of  public 
welfare  and  the  work  of  the  State  Board 
of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare  to  that 
of  other  states.  “It  has  been  accepted  as 
an  integral  and  necessary  part  of  state 
government.  And  North  Carolina’s  record 
in  the  past  bears  excellent  proof  that  when 
such  a stand  is  taken,  the  results  of  good 
work  are  not  slow  in  appearing.” 

Registration  totalled  150  and  included  40 
county  superintendents  of  public  welfare, 
and  a number  of  assistants  on  their  staffs, 
several  juvenile  court  judges,  representa- 
tives from  agencies  such  as  the  Associated 
Charities,  the  Children’s  Home  Society,  the 
State  Child  Welfare  Commission,  State 
Sanatorium,  Caswell  Training  School  for 
Mental  Defectives,  Eastern  Carolina  Train- 
ing School  for  Boys,  child-caring  institu- 
tions, teachers,  ministers,  volunteer  work- 
ers, community  workers  in  mill  communi- 
ties, members  of  county  boards  of  welfare, 
and  interested  individuals. 
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NOTICE  TO  EDITORS 

All  material  in  the  Public  Welfare 
Progress  is  released  to  the  press  upon 
receipt. 


MERE  COINCIDENCE? 

On  the  same  day  in  North  Carolina  these 
statements  were  made: 

Julian  Harris,  editor  of  the  Columbus, 
Ga.,  Enquirer-Sun,  rose  and  said  to  the 
State  Press  Association  at  Morehead  City: 
“Never  greater  has  been  the  responsi- 
bility resting  on  each  one  to  do  his  full 
share  toward  ridding  his  section  of  the 
forces  and  ideas  which  are  menacing  its 
intellectual  progress  and  spiritual  growth, 
and  making  a jest  of  justice  and  a lie  of 
liberty.  Are  each  of  you  honestly  and 
without  reservations  of  any  kind  working 
for  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  your  town, 
whether  against  social  prejudice,  religious 
intolerance,  or  organized  lawlessness?  Do 
you  clamor  for  a bigger  town  instead  of 
a far  better  one,  and  for  a wealthier  com- 
munity rather  than  for  one  where  the  less 
prosperous  may  have  full  opportunity  to 
improve  their  condition?” 

Speakers  before  the  National  Convention 
of  the  League  of  Building  and  Loan  Associ- 
ations declared  at  Asheville: 

“The  rapidly  disappearing  morale  of  the 
American  Home  must  be  built  up  in  order 
to  make  civilization  better  and  our  country 
a place  of  peace  and  happiness  for  the 
future  posterity  of  the  nation.” 

“The  irresponsibility  and  inefficiency  of 
parents  are  responsible  for  most  of  the 
evils  today,”  Cameron  Beck  of  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  told  them. 

Any  who  were  attending  the  Public  Wel- 
fare Institute  at  Chapel  Hill,  which  fell  on 
the  same  date,  would  not  have  been  sur- 
prised if  they  had  listened  to  those  same 
speeches  as  part  of  their  program.  They 
were  hearing  such  phrases  and  such  ideas. 

If  July  20,  1927,  is  any  indication,  North 
Carolina’s  attention  to  the  spiritual  and 
social  values  is  being  greatly  emphasized. 
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LIKE  INSPIRES  LIKE 


“As  a result  of  our  four  years’  constant 
comradeship  with  the  children  in  Wright 
Refuge,  I believe  I may  draw  a few  con- 
clusions,” says  Miss  Alice  M.  Pirie,  who 
has  spent  four  years  at  the  Refuge  which 
cares  for  dependent  children  of  Durham 
County. 

“First,  all  children  respond  to  kindness. 

“Second,  they  like  regularity  of  living; 
regular  sleeping  hours,  regular  eating  times 
and  regular  work  and  play  times. 

“Third,  they  like  standards  to  live  up  to. 
Children,  like  grownups,  do  their  best  when 
kept  on  tip-toe  to  do  it.  Problems  of  dis- 
cipline vanish  when  children  are  constantly 
trying  to  measure  up  to  what  is  expected 
of  them.  Too  many  parents  let  the  bars  of 
standards  down  thinking  that  it  is  making 
life  pleasanter  for  the  child  when  in  reality 
with  the  letting  down  of  standards  goes 
the  joy  of  achievement. 

“These  children  never  before  have  had 
the  best  put  before  them — most  often  they 
have  been  surrounded  by  the  most  degrad- 
ing influences.  But  the  fact  is  that  they 
have  risen  above  the  average  in  unselfish- 
ness, politeness  and  obedience  and  in  a de- 
sire to  do  what  is  expected  of  them.  People 
who  meet  them  outside  of  the  home  have 
remarked  about  their  mannerliness  and  un- 
selfishness. To  us,  who  live  in  daily  com- 
panionship with  them,  their  unselfish  lives 
have  been  a joy  to  watch  and  an  in- 
spiration.” 

Miss  Pirie’s  tireless  energy  and  spon- 
taneous enthusiasm  and  interest  in  the 
children  is  of  course  largely  responsible 
for  the  response  which  the  children  have 
given.  She  has  done  a fine  piece  of  work 
and  the  State  will  miss  her. 


A PRESSING  NEED 


He  who  gives  a child  a treat, 

Makes  joy-bells  ring  in  Heaven’s  street, 
And  he  who  gives  a child  a home, 

Builds  palaces  in  Kingdom  Come. 

— John  Masefield. 

The  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public 
Welfare  is  distressed  to  find  that  contribu- 
tions to  the  North  Carolina  Children’s 
Home  Society  have  fallen  off  decidedly  in 
the  last  few  months,  according  to  John  J. 
Phoenix,  the  state  superintendent. 

The  Board  urges  the  public  to  renew  its 
contributions  to  the  Society  which  is  doing 
a unique  piece  of  child  welfare  work.  It 
is  the  only  child-placing  agency  in  the 
State,  and  the  county  superintendents  of 
public  welfare  depend  greatly  upon  it  in 
order  to  do  their  work  effectively. 

If  the  plea  be  advanced  that  times  are 
rather  difficult  and  money  hard  to  obtain, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  very  condi- 
tions which  bring  about  unemployment  and 


kindred  conditions  also  increase  the  num- 
ber of  dependent  children. 

The  Children’s  Home  Society  is  an  insti- 
tution to  which  anyone  may  contribute  and 
have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  their 
money  will  be  carefully  and  conscientiously 
spent  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  is 
contributed. 

Under  Mr.  Phoenix’s  direction,  the  So- 
ciety has  paid  off  its  indebtedness  and  got- 
ten on  a splendid  financial  basis.  It  is 
now  planning  to  extend  its  work  in  order 
that  it  may  render  more  thorough  and 
scientific  service  to  a continually  increasing 
number  of  children. 

It  may  be  a sad  commentary  on  North 
Carolina,  that  there  are  nearly  300  children 
who  need  homes  and  are  on  the  waiting 
list  of  the  society,  but  the  condition  exists, 
and  the  Society  is  the  agency  which  should 
be  equipped  and  ready  to  handle  them. 

One  cannot  try  to  discover  the  causes  of 
dependency  without  first  dealing  with  the 
results.  These  children  must  be  cared  for. 


THE  GREAT  TEACHER 


“The  actuality  of  the  spiritual  world  and 
the  vital  necessity  of  integrating  our  lives 
to  it,  is  the  greatest  re-discovery  of  Jesus’ 
message  we  can  make.  Only  by  the  real- 
ization of  a spiritual  force  which  can  be 
drawn  upon  only  by  faith,  shall  we  find 
our  problems  may  be  solved,”  Dr.  Hornell 
Hart  of  Bryn  Mawr  College,  told  the  super- 
intendents at  the  Institute  in  speaking  on 
“Jesus  as  a Social  Worker.” 

“The  greatest  truth  which  Jesus  ever 
uttered  was  ‘Give  and  it  shall  be  given 
unto  you.’  His  actions  show  clearly  that 
he  felt  that  in  any  social  relation  whether 
it  be  between  brother  and  brother,  sister 
and  sister,  employer  and  employee,  the  de- 
mand for  rights  crystallizes  antagonism 
and  promotes  destructive  conflict.  The  solu- 
tion of  social  problems  depends  upon  the 
adoption  of  love  as  a method. 

“This  means  that  the  one  who  uses  it 
becomes  absorbed  in  the  effort  to  under- 
stand the  purposes  and  possibilities  of  the 
people  with  whom  he  is  dealing.  He  pours 
his  energy  into  trying  to  release  their 
personalities,  to  give  them  encouragement 
and  stimulation,  to  do  the  utmost  in  his 
power  to  promote  their  growth  and  their 
fullness  of  life.  To  one  so  absorbed,  the 
question  of  his  own  rights,  his  own  reputa- 
tion, his  own  comfort,  become  relatively 
insignificant.  The  joy  of  life  comes  from 
the  growth  of  this  loving  relationship, 
based  not  on  demands  but  upon  spontaneous 
service  of  one  another  in  joint  activities. 

“Then  we  can  re-discover  the  truth  of 
Jesus’  advice  when  he  said  ‘Give  and  it 
shall  be  given  unto  you,  pressed  down  and 
running  over  shall  men  pour  into  your 
bosoms’.” 
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BOOK  NOTES 


FEAR,  the  Autobiography  of  James  Ed- 
wards. By  John  Rathbone  Oliver,  M.D. 
The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York, 
1927.  $2. 

“Until  thy  feet  have  trod  the  Road 
Advise  not  wayside  folk, 

Nor  till  thy  back  has  borne  the  Load 
Break  in  upon  the  Broke.” 

Kipling,  The  Comforters. 

Last  month  we  enthused  over  “Reluc- 
tantly Told,”  by  Jane  Hillyer,  which  is  the 
story  of  a young  woman  who  became  in- 
sane and  after  several  years  came  back 
into  the  full  possession  of  her  mental 
powers. 

Space,  or  the  lack  of  it,  compells  briefer 
mention  of  Fear,  but  we  would  as  heartily 
commend  it  to  the  social  workers  in  partic- 
ular and  the  public  in  general  as  a very 
splendid  and  genuine  recital  of  the  ex- 
periences encountered  by  a man  who  was 
in  the  throes  of  a mental  disease,  and 
through  the  help  of  the  “Fear-Hunter”  re- 
gained his  equilibrium  and  found  a com- 
pelling force  in  religion.  For  the  sake  of 
those  who  are  haunted  by  the  fears  which 
lead  to  depression,  and  disaster,  we  would 
recommend  that  you  buy  the  book,  read  it 
and  pass  it  on  as  a very  precious  and 
worthwhile  volume. 


A BALANCED  READING  RATION 
FOR  SOCIAL  WORKERS 


THE  SURVEY.  Published  at  112  East 
19th  St.,  New  York  City.  $5  a year. 
Gives  you  not  only  material  which  is 
useful  in  a technical  way,  but  also 
much  which  is  broadening  and  inter- 
esting. 

THE  FAMILY.  Published  at  130  East 
32nd  St.,  New  York  City.  $1.50  a year. 
Deals  mainly  with  problems  arising  in 
case-work  and  includes  much  readable 
material. 

SOCIAL  FORCES.  Published  at  Williams 
& Wilkins,  Baltimore,  Md.  Appears 
quarterly.  $4  a year.  Edited  by 
Howard  W.  Odum.  A splendid  journal 
dealing  with  all  phases  of  social  work. 

PROBATION  BULLETIN.  Published 
monthly  at  370  Seventh  Avenue,  New 
York.  50c  a year. 

MENTAL  HYGIENE  BULLETIN.  Pub- 
lished monthly  at  370  Seventh  Avenue, 
New  York,  50c  a year. 

FREE  BULLETINS,  including  the  State 
Health  Bulletin,  the  University  News- 
Letter,  Public  Welfare  Progress. 


ADVANCE  NOTICE! 


Next  month  we  intend  to  review  the 
“North  Carolina  Chaingang,”  by  Jesse  F. 
Steiner  and  Roy  M.  Brown  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina.  In  the  mean- 
time, if  you  want  a copy  send  $2  to  the 
University  Press,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 


TRAINING  SCHOOL  BOYS 

OFF  FOR  OCEAN  WAVES 


The  Eastern  Carolina  Training  School 
is  supposedly  located  in  Rocky  Mount  but 
for  three  days  in  August  to  all  intents 
and  pin-poses  the  institution  was  calmly 
moved  down  to  the  seashore.  With  plenty 
of  blankets  and  mosquito  dope  in  evidence, 
the  thirty  boys  spent  two  nights  and  a 
day  at  Fort  Fisher  and  had  the  time  of 
their  lives,  since  only  one  or  two  of  them 
had  ever  been  to  the  ocean  before. 

It  was  the  idea  of  the  Superintendent, 
Samuel  E.  Leonard,  to  move  the  school 
bodily  to  the  seashore  as  a reward  for  the 
good  work  the  boys  have  been  doing  lately. 

The  school  has  a fine  bus  which  was 
presented  by  the  Men’s  Bible  Classes  of 
Rocky  Mount.  They  had  been  going  out 
to  the  school  and  bringing  the  boys  in  to 
church  in  their  cars  for  some  months,  when 
they  decided  that  they  could  discover  a 
much  better  method.  So  they  found  that 
there  was  a school  bus  for  sale  for  $500, 
and  they  quietly  collected  the  money,  bought 
the  truck  and  turned  it  over  to  the  school. 

Barring  a few  mosquito  bites  and  a coat 
of  sunburn  they  are  in  fine  shape.  The 
only  thing  that  gave  any  trouble  was  the 
engine  of  the  big  bus. 

Not  many  institutions  of  any  kind  are 
adaptable  and  flexible  enough  to  be  taken 
up  bodily  and  transported  to  the  ocean  for 
a vacation.  But  those  thirty  boys  and  the 
staff  can  do  anything  they  set  out  to  do, 
and  they  are  ready  to  go  again. 

As  for  the  financing  of  the  trip,  if  you 
have  any  loose  change  Mr.  Leonard  could 
make  good  use  of  it. 


NO  COMMENT  NEEDED 


From  an  article  on  County  Government 
by  Brandon  Trussell  in  the  Elizabeth  City 
Independent : 

“A  grand  jury  was  scheduled  to  visit  a 
county  home  at  one  o’clock  on  a certain 
afternoon.  I went  with  this  grand  jury. 
When  they  got  there  the  floors  were  well- 
swept  and  the  yard  had  been  cleaned.  The 
inmates  all  had  been  asked  to  put  on  clean 
clothes  and  the  place  was  shining  when  the 
grand  jury  got  there.  The  members  of  the 
grand  jury  looked  around  the  place  and 
were  greatly  impressed  with  the  cleanliness 
of  the  whole  place  and  so  they  gave  the 
keeper  a good  bill  of  health.  While  we 
were  there  I had  a talk  with  the  keeper 
who  told  me  that  he  had  been  told  that 
the  grand  jury  would  be  there  at  that  time, 
and  he  said  we  have  been  working  all  day 
trying  to  get  things  “in  shape.”  He  said, 
“You  see  that  place  in  there,  well,  we  got 
two  quarts  of  bedbugs  out  of  there  this 
morning.” 

Lord  send  to  men  who  are  old  and  rougher 
The  ills  that  little  children  suffer, 

And  keep  fresh  and  undefiled, 

The  first  years  of  a little  child. 

—John  Masefield. 


HEARD  AT  THE  INSTITUTE 


Tuberculosis  cost  the  State  over  $15,- 
000,000  last  year. — P.  P.  McCain,  M.D., 
head  of  the  State  Sanatorium. 


Sickness  is  a social  problem  which  makes 
a personal  appeal  to  every  one  of  us.  If 
we  can  ever  get  people  to  understand  the 
part  which  distress  and  suffering  play  in 
the  design  of  life,  we  will  have  no  trouble 
in  solving  our  social  problems. — W.  S. 
Rankin,  M.D.,  Hospital  and  Orphan  Di- 
vision of  the  Duke  Endowment. 


The  juvenile  court  is  the  most  radical 
departure  which  the  judicial  machinery  of 
civilization  has  ever  experienced. — Mrs. 
Katherine  Gibson,  State  Supervisor  of 
Juvenile  Courts  for  Arkansas. 


North  Carolina  is  suffering  from  an  in- 
feriority and  superiority  complex  which 
makes  us  satisfied  with  trifles  and  the 
braggingest  people  on  earth.  We  are  es- 
pecially provincial  about  social  matters, 
but  the  new  critical  attitude  we  are  as- 
suming will  usher  in  a new  era. — R.  D.  W. 
Connor,  Professor  of  History,  University 
of  North  Carolina. 


Religion  is  the  force  which  can  most 
effectively  change  the  lives  of  men,  and 
yet  we  sorely  neglect  this  phase  in  prison 
work. — Edwin  Bridges,  State  Commissioner 
of  Pardons. 


In  the  average  county  in  the  State  there 
are  enough  persons  sick  in  bed  to  take  up 
space  in  a building  twenty  feet  wide  and 
two-fifths  of  a mile  long,  yet  there  are  49 
counties  without  a hospital  becj,  according 
to  the  report  of  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation.— Dr.  Rankin. 


There  are  still  prison  camp  superintend- 
ents in  North  Carolina  who  believe  the 
superstition  that  if  you  keep  prisoners  in 
dirty,  filthy,  vermin-infested  places  they 
feel  better  and  work  better. — L.  G.  Whit- 
ley, penal  inspector  for  the  State  Board 
of  Health  and  the  State  Board  of  Charities 
and  Public  Welfare. 


MAILING  LIST  BEING  REVISED 


Because  of  the  necessity  of  cutting  our 
mailing  list  from  6,000  to  about  3,500,  a 
thorough  revision  of  the  list  is  being  made, 
and  omissions  decided  upon,  with  as  much 
consideration  and  good  judgment  as  is 
possible  under  the  circumstances. 

Return  postals  are  being  sent  out  to  a 
large  portion  of  the  names  on  the  list,  with 
the  request  that  the  postal  be  returned 
stating  whether  or  not  the  reader  wishes 
to  remain  on  the  mailing  list.  Please  help 
us  by  returning  these  at  once. 
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MOTHERS’  AID  QUOTAS 


Quotas  for  the  75  counties  participating 
in  Mothers’  Aid  have  been  announced  by 
Miss  Lily  E.  Mitchell,  head  of  the  division 
of  Child  Welfare,  of  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  and  Public  Welfare. 


Alamance  

Alexander  

Alleghany  

Anson  

Avery  

Beaufort  

Bertie  

Bladen  

Brunswick  

Buncombe  

Cabarrus  

Carteret  

Caswell  

Catawba  

Chatham  

Cherokee  

Chowan  

Clay  

Cleveland  

Columbus  

Craven  

Cumberland  ... 

Dare  

Davidson  

Davie  

Duplin  

Durham  

Edgecombe  

Forsyth  

Franklin  

Gaston 

Graham  

Greene  

Guilford  

Halifax  

Harnett 

Haywood  

Hertford  

Iredell  

Johnston  

Lee  

Lenoir  

Lincoln  

Macon  

Madison  

Martin  

McDowell  

Mecklenburg  . 
Montgomery  . 

Moore  

Nash  

New  Hanover 

Orange  

Pasquotank  ... 

Pender  

Person  

Pitt  

Randolph  

Richmond  

Robeson  

Rockingham 

Rowan  

Rutherfordton 

Scotland  

Surry  

Stanly  

Swain  

Union  

Vance  

Wake  

Warren  

W atauga  

Wayne  

Wilson  

Wilkes  


.$  756.12 
284.40 

174.00 
655.26 
241.32 
717.12 
555.36 

. 458.04 

. 345.72 

. 1,478.94 
. 779.34 

. 342.00 

366.00 
. 781.86 

551.28 
. 354.12 

. 248.46 

. 109.92 

. 791.82 

. 696.42 

. 671.64 

. 810.00 
. 121.20 
. 813.18 

. 315.84 

. 698.70 

. 974.58 

. 877.44 

. 1,781.40 
. 616.92 

. 1,182.08 
. 115.62 

. 376.44 

. 1,826.82 
. 1,010.16 
. 654.78 

. 543.96 

. 378.36 

. 876.54 

. 1,130.52 
311.76 
. 683.34 

. 414.36 

. 300.00 

. 465.48 

. 482.58 

. 389.10 

. 1,859.56 
. 339.54 

..  495.48 

..  947.94 

937.80 
..  415.14 

..  409.98 

..  343.68 

..  439.92 

..  1,051.66 
..  713.22 

591.60 
..  1,261.08 
..  1,018.98 
..  1,017.00 
..  726.36 

..  362.34 

..  762.56 

634.44 
..  307.68 

..  832.20 

..  527.92 

..  1,168.00 
..  500.16 

...  313.56 

...  1,007.28 
...  750.24 

...  754.38 


MOTHERS’  AID  IN 

FORSYTH  COUNTY 

By  Mrs.  Walter  Thompson 

(Editor’s  Note:  Mrs.  Thompson,  who  is  director 

of  Mothers’  Aid  and  girls’  probation  officer  for  For- 
syth County,  has  had  varied  experiences  in  child  wel- 
fare work  and  her  reactions  to  Mothers’  Aid,  re- 
corded at  Mrs.  Johnson’s  request,  are  decidedly  inter- 
esting.) 

Many  interesting  features  were  discussed 
during  the  afternoon  devoted  to  Mothers’ 
Aid  in  the  Welfare  Institute  held  in  Chapel 
Hill  July  18-23.  The  daily  bulletin  carried 
the  headline,  in  some  counties  “Mothers’ 
Aid  is  Big  Business.”  I would  like  to  say 
that  that  is  just  the  way  it  is  regarded  in 
Forsyth.  It  is  of  sufficient  importance  to 
demand  a whole  time  worker  with  a car 
furnished. 

My  training  for  the  work  is  not  technical, 
but  practical  experience  with  children  over 
a period  of  more  than  twenty-five  years, 
as  school  teacher  and  I had  several  years 
experience  before  going  to  the  Stonewall 
Jackson  Training  School  as  wife  of  its 
first  superintendent.  There  I was  mother, 
nurse,  and  social  worker  for  the  underprivi- 
leged boy  for  a period  of  six  years. 

I went  then  with  my  husband  to  the 
Methodist  Children’s  Rome  in  Winston- 
Salem  where  I gave  my  best  efforts  for 
the  unfortunate  child  for  ten  and  one-half 
years. 

In  both  of  these  institutions  I studied  the 
problems  of  the  unfortunate  child  not  only 
from  the  standpoint  of  society,  but  from 
that  of  the  child  as  well.  The  viewpoint 
of  the  underprivileged  boy  who  had  been 
compelled  to  live  by  his  wits,  and  that  of 
the  unfortunate  child,  whose  admission  to 
an  orphanage  probably  meant  that  one  or 
both  parents  had  died  from  disease  or  de- 
bauchery, was  quite  illuminating. 

From  the  orphanage,  I undertook  social 
work  in  the  plant  of  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco 
Company  in  Winston-Salem.  Here,  for 
more  than  two  years  I came  into  contact 
with  girls  and  boys,  men  and  women  from 
many  sections  of  the  state.  Girls  and  boys 
who  came  every  day  from  within  a radius 
of  many  miles  to  work  side  by  side  with 
the  girl  and  boy  of  the  city.  My  heart 
ached  as  I dealt  with  the  young  expectant 
mother  who  came  from  the  rural  district 
to  be  swept  off  her  feet  in  the  city  before 
she  had  time  to  adjust  herself  to  changed 
conditions. 

From  the  industrial  plant  I was  called 
to  the  welfare  work  of  Forsyth  County. 
As  director  of  Mothers’  Aid  the  best  facili- 
ties afforded  by  county  and  state  are  at 
my  command.  City  and  county  clinics, 
State  Orthopedic  clinic,  voluntary  services 
of  physicians  and  dentists,  civic  clubs,  and 
interested  citizens. 

On  the  Mothers’  Aid  list  of  Forsyth 
county  there  are  fourteen  mothers,  who 
have  among  them,  forty-six  children  under 
fourteen  years  of  age.  Industrious,  hard- 
working mothers,  anxious  to  train  and 
educate  their  children  and  help  them  grow 
into  good  citizens. 


My  mothers  have  been  taught  to  keep  an 
itemized  expense  account  book  from  which 
they  fill  out  a monthly  report  sheet.  As 
nearly  as  possible  I visit  each  home  on  an 
average  of  three  times  a month.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  we  hold  a meeting  of  our 
Mothers’  Aid  Club  the  first  Friday  of  each 
month.  The  mothers  are  expected  to  attend, 
the  director  arranging  transportation  for 
any  who  could  not  otherwise  come,  and 
bring  their  budget  book  and  report.  I cor- 
rect, criticise,  or  commend  these  reports  as 
the  case  may  be,  and  return  the  books  on 
my  next  visit.  Since  it  is  understood  that 
books  must  be  up  to  date  and  reports  turned 
in  at  the  meeting  before  the  monthly  checks 
are  delivered,  I have  no  trouble  with  this 
part  of  the  work.  In  several  instances  the 
older  children  help  the  mother  keep  her 
book.  This,  I encourage  as  a part  of  the 
child’s  training. 

My  greatest  problem  is  in  helping  the 
mother  to  find  some  work  that  she  can  do 
at  home,  and  in  keeping  the  children  in 
school  after  they  reach  the  age  of  fourteen 
years.  Due  to  financial  conditions  and 
inadequate  Mothers’  Aid  allotment,  the 
mother  insists  that  it  is  necessary  for  the 
child  to  work.  This  situation  is  harder  to 
handle  since  our  local  industries  employ  a 
large  number  of  girls  and  boys. 

Having  given  my  best  efforts  through 
many  years  for  child  welfare,  I feel  as 
though  I am  now  at  the  fountain  head. 
By  help  and  encouragement  and  the  guid- 
ing hand  of  one  who  has  trod  the  path,  I 
am  trying  to  the  best  of  my  ability  to  help 
the  unfortunate  mothers  train  and  educate 
their  children  so  that  they  will  not  swell 
the  number  in  the  reformatories  and 
orphanages,  but  will  become  useful  citizens 
of  which  their  county  and  state  may  be 
proud. 


(Continued  from  Page  1) 

Dr.  P.  H.  Fleming  is  Elected 

President  County  Superintendents 

Publicity  Committee — A.  W.  Cline,  Chair- 
man, Forsyth;  Mrs.  D.  J.  Thurston,  John- 
ston; Mrs.  J.  D.  Whitford,  Craven. 

Special  Committee  to  Consider  Methods 
of  Carrying  on  Religious  and  Educational 
Work  with  Prisoners:  G.  B.  Hanrahan, 

Lenoir;  Mrs.  W.  B.  Waddill,  Vance;  G.  B. 
Smith,  Scotland. 

DISTRICT  OFFICERS 
1st — Miss  Elizabeth  Smith,  Cherokee,  Presi- 
dent; Mr.  W.  G.  Byers,  Haywood, 
Secretary. 

2nd — Mrs.  Blanche  Carr  Sterne,  Guilford, 
President;  Mrs.  W.  C.  Hammond,  High 
Point,  Secretary. 

3rd — Mrs.  Stella  J.  Price,  Catawba,  Presi- 
dent; Mrs.  Gertrude  K.  Keller,  Gas- 
ton, Secretary. 

4th — Mrs.  J.  D.  Whitford,  Craven,  Presi- 
dent; Mr.  K.  T.  Futrell,  Pitt,  Secretary. 
5th — Miss  Elizabeth  Frye,  Rockingham, 
President;  Mr.  A.  W.  Doughtry,  Samp- 
son, Secretary. 
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“I  WAS  IN  PRISON” 


REMOVAL  OF  GRAVES  NEW 
DUTY  OF  WELFARE  OFFICERS 

Task  Undertaken  by  J.  H.  Moody  in 
Graham  County  Not  So  Irksome,  Since 
He  is  Aiding  Great  Water 
Power  Development 


J.  H.  Moody,  county  superintendent  of 
schools  and  public  welfare  in  Graham,  was 
initiated  into  a new  duty  recently,  according 
to  Miss  Lily  E.  Mitchell,  director  of  child 
welfare  for  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and 
Public  Welfare,  who  has  just  returned  from 
a trip  to  the  western  part  of  the  State. 

She  found  Mr.  Moody  busy  directing  the 
removal  of  graves  on  the  lands  which  are  to 
be  used  as  a reservoir  for  the  dam  which 
the  Tallahassee  Power  Company  is  building 
across  the  Cheoah  River  near  Robbinson- 
ville.  A bill  was  passed  by  the  last  General 
Assembly  which  makes  it  lawful  for  an 
hydro-electric  power  or  lighting  company  to 
remove  and  re-inter  any  graves  on  the  land 
to  be  used  as  a reservoir,  after  having  given 
due  notice  in  the  newspapers  and  in  case  of 
failure  of  the  relatives  to  respond  to  the 
notice.  The  work  of  removing  the  remains 
in  a proper  and  decent  manner,  was  put  by 
law  under  the  direction  and  supervision  of 
the  welfare  officer,  all  expenses  being  borne 
by  the  company.  Mr.  Moody  had  already 
removed  one  graveyard  and  strange  to  say 
did  not  find  his  job  so  irksome  since  he  is 
watching  what  might  be  termed  the  first 
chapter  in  the  development  of  water  power 
in  western  North  Carolina. 

The  company  is  buying  up  the  lands  and 
homes  in  the  area  to  be  covered  and  al- 
though some  are  loath  to  leave,  most  of  the 
people  are  delighted  at  a chance  of  getting 
cash  for  their  property.  Several  schools 
which  were  in  the  area  have  been  secured 
by  the  company,  and  the  county  has  been 
remunerated  for  their  loss,  thus  making  con- 
solidation possible  and  improving  the  county 
system.  Highway  108  runs  past  the  lake 
and  by  use  of  this  the  children  may  be  sent 
by  truck  to  the  consolidated  schools.  Gra- 
ham is  the  only  county  in  the  State  which  is 
not  served  by  a railroad,  and  the  coming  of 
the  new  project,  which  will  be  the  largest 
inland  fresh-water  lake  in  the  State  has  been 
considered  of  great  importance  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  section. 

By  law  the  county  superintendent  of  public 
welfare  is  charged  with  every  duty  from 
the  cradle  to  the  grave,  and  according  to 
Chapter  23  of  the  Public  Laws  of  1927,  and 
Mr.  Moody’s  experience  the  epithet  of  “grave 
digger”  must  now  be  added  to  the  list. 


“No  religious  denomination  in  the  State 
has  any  organized  program  for  the  reclama- 
tion of  these  men  and  boys  who  are  in  our 
prison  camps” — We  are  quoting  from  a 
unique  volume — The  North  Carolina  Chain 
Gang. 

During  a recent  study  of  1,521  men  actual- 
ly serving  sentences  in  thirty-three  county 
prison  camps  in  North  Carolina,  38  per  cent 
declared  themselves  members  of  a particular 
congregation.  “The  church,”  we  quote  again 
from  the  book,  “is  paying  little  attention  to 
this  group  of  its  erring  members.  In  only 
one  of  the  group  of  counties  included  in  the 
study  was  anything  approaching  regular 
religious  services  reported.” 

GUILFORD  CHILDREN  PAY 

VISIT  TO  GOVERNOR  McLEAN 

Chief  Executive  Puts  Business  Aside  to 
Entertain  One  of  State’s  Mothers’ 

Aid  Families. 


The  State  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction, the  president  of  State  College  and 
various  other  officials  who  were  waiting  to 
see  Governor  McLean  stood  back  while  one 
of  Guilford  County’s  best  Mothers’  Aid  fam- 
ilies were  ushered  in  to  speak  to  the  chief 
executive,  on  September  first. 

The  four  children  shook  hands  with  the 
Governor  and  smiled  their  gratitude  when 
he  called  them  the  finest  lot  of  children  he 
had  seen  in  a long  time.  He  talked  to  them 
a bit,  found  out  that  each  had  been  promoted 
in  school  and  pointed  out  the  advantages 
they  had  through  the  State’s  help.  “There’s 
nothing  to  prevent  your  becoming  governor 
or  president,”  he  suggested,  and  the  two  boys 
grinned  their  approval. 

Mrs.  Blanche  Carr  Sterne,  superintendent 
of  public  welfare  in  Guilford  brought  the 
family  to  Raleigh  for  a special  treat.  The 
two  oldest  boys  had  been  working  very  hard 
during  the  summer  and  the  trip  was  espe- 
cially in  their  honor. 

Mrs.  Sterne  brought  them  up  to  the  office 
of  the  State  Commissioner  of  Public  Welfare, 
Mrs.  Kate  Burr  Johnson,  where  they  talked 
with  her  and  with  Miss  Lily  E.  Mitchell, 
State  director  of  Mothers’  Aid.  The  children 
impressed  Mrs.  Johnson  so  much  that  she 
called  the  Governor  and  asked  if  they  might 
meet  him.  Edward  had  said  that  he  had 
rather  meet  the  Governor  than  do  anything 
else  he  knew  about. 

So  when  the  delegation  came  to  the  office, 
official  business  was  put  aside  and  the  chil- 
dren were  taken  in  to  meet  the  Governor 
without  delay. 


DR.  HORNELL  HART  BARELY 
ESCAPED  INSTITUTION  TERM 

Noted  Sociologist  Has  Peculiar  Sympathy 
For  So-Called  Juvenile  Delinquents — 
Says  Children  Must  Have 
Energy  Outlet 


“I  have  a peculiar  sympathy  for  that  all- 
inclusive  group  called  ‘juvenile  delinquents,’ 
for  I nearly  found  my  way  to  a reformatory 
when  I was  a child,”  says  Dr.  Hornell  Hart, 
of  the  department  of  sociology  of  Byrn  Mawr 
College,  Pennsylvania,  who  discussed  the 
treatment  of  children  while  he  was  recently 
in  the  State  to  speak  before  the  Public  Wel- 
fare Institute  at  Chapel  Hill. 

“One  day  my  sister  and  I went  down  to 
my  father’s  office.  (Dr.  Hart’s  father  is  Dr. 
Hastings  Hart,  who  is  considered  one  of 
the  highest  authorities  in  the  country  on 
child  welfare.)  As  a special  treat  we  were 
allowed  to  get  on  the  elevator  and  go  to  the 
top  of  the  building  which  was  16  stories 
high.  Looking  down  on  the  people,  although 
I was  only  12  years  old,  my  scientific  bent 
of  mind  led  me  to  consider  how  the  ratio 
of  the  speed  of  the  pedestrians  would  match 
the  force  of  a pebble  thrown  to  the  ground. 
The  proposition  interested  my  small  sister 
intensely,  and  we  started  experimenting 
with  missiles  less  dignified  than  pebbles. 

“After  a while  we  got  tired  and  decided 
that  we  should  go  back  to  father’s  office,  so 
we  got  on  the  elevator  and  asked  for  the 
sixth  floor.  Instead,  the  man  looked  at  us 
very  sternly  and  shot  the  elevator  to  the 
first  where  a policeman  was  waiting  with  an 
enraged  pedestrian.  He  grabbed  us  and  in- 
quired ‘What’s  your  name’?  I started  to 
sniffle  and  cry,  and  said,  ‘Hornell  Hart.’ 
‘Who’s  your  father?’  I sobbed  again  and 
managed  to  blurt  out  'Hastings  Hart,  up  on 
the  sixth  floor,  the  man  who  takes  care  of 
all  the  bad  little  children!’  The  policeman 
looked  puzzled,  but  he  finally  took  us  up- 
stairs to  father  and  left  us  rather  doubtfully 
in  his  control.  That’s  how  near  I came  to 
being  sent  to  a boy’s  reformatory. 

Children  Must  Have  Outlet  for  Energy. 

"We  have  a lot  to  learn  on  this  proposition 
of  so-called  juvenile  delinquency,”  says  Dr. 
Hart.  “The  first  thing  is  to  accustom  our- 
selves to  thinking  of  the  reason  in  connec- 
tion with  the  offense. 

“Several  years  ago  I made  a photographic 
study  of  children  in  Milwaukee  city  life.  I 
have  in  that  collection  a picture  of  children 
jumping  moving  freight  cars,  another  of  a 
little  boy  who  had  climbed  to  the  top  of  a 
building,  another  of  children  playing  on  the 
(Continued  on  Page  2) 
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A LIFE  WELL  SPENT 

“ He  that  loseth  his  life  for  my  sake, 

shall  find  it.” 

In  the  passing  of  Miss  Sadie  Bilyeu,  who 
died  in  Greensboro  on  August  23rd,  the 
children  of  North  Carolina  lost  a friend  who 
had  given  her  life  and  effort  for  their  sakes, 
and  the  Children’s  Home  Society  lost  a 
worker  who  had  carried  its  message  far  and 
wide  in  obtaining  support  for  its  work  for 
dependent  children. 

“Miss  Sadie,”  who  was  for  twenty-five 
years  traveling  representative  of  the  So- 
ciety, was  known  all  over  North  Carolina  as 
one  who  gave  all  of  her  strength  and  devo- 
tion to  the  work  she  had  taken  as  her  own. 
She  had  often  expressed  the  hope  that  death 
might  come  suddenly  as  she  was  carrying 
on  her  work,  and  that  wish  was  granted,  for 
she  died  peacefully,  after  an  illness  of  a few 
days,  at  the  age  of  seventy-four. 

Utter  self-abnegation,  gentleness  and 
sweetness  were  the  characteristics  which 
marked  her  life.  The  strength  of  gentleness 
carried  her  on  her  tasks  at  a time  when  most 
have  left  their  work. 

She  leaves  behind  the  memory  of  one  who 
poured  out  her  life  in  joyful  devotion  to  little 
children,  and  found  joy  and  peace  in  doing 
it.  If  there  ever  was  a person  who  spent 
her  life  in  doing  good,  it  was  “Miss  Sadie.” 


ONE  NINE  YEAR-OLD 


A few  days  ago  a small  boy  of  nine  walked 
into  the  office  of  a County  Superintendent  of 
Public  Welfare  with  his  mother,  who  is  deaf 
and  dumb.  He  told  her  that  he  had  heard 
about  Mothers’  Aid,  and  since  his  father  had 
died  about  two  months  ago,  he  came  to  her 
to  get  help  for  the  family,  consisting  of  him- 
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self,  his  mother,  and  a sister  of  seven. 

“We  don’t  mind  hard  work,”  stated  the 
small  boy. 

“Who  doesn’t  mind  work?”  questioned  the 
superintendent. 

“Why,  me  and  her,”  was  the  response,  as 
he  pointed  at  his  seven  year  old  sister. 

“We  could  do  just  fine  on  $10  a week,”  he 
stated,  as  he  explained  the  conditions  of  the 
home  and  family,  since  the  father’s  death. 

“Haven’t  you  any  relatives?”  she  asked. 

“Well,  we  have  got  some  uncles  in  South 
Carolina,  but  they  are  just  as  poor  as  they 
can  be,  you  know,”  he  said.  “The  boll 
weevil  and  swapping  horses  has  got  ’em  so 
they  can’t  do  nothing  for  themselves  nor 
nobody  else.  But  if  we  could  get  some  of 
that  Mothers’  Aid,  we’d  get  along  just  fine,” 
he  concluded. 

She  visited  the  house,  which  was  spot- 
lessly clean.  Two  big  feather  beds  were 
spread  out  in  the  best  housekeeper  fashion, 
and  she  wrote  on  a piece  of  paper,  “Your 
beds  are  beautifully  made.”  The  mother 
pointed  at  the  seven  year  old  daughter,  who 
had  made  them. 

“How  would  you  like  to  go  away  to  school 
somewhere?”  she  suggested  to  the  boy. 

“I  couldn’t  think  of  doing  that,”  was  the 
quick  answer.  “I  couldn’t  leave  my  mother. 
She  can’t  get  along  without  me.” 

If  present  plans  work  out,  the  mother  is 
not  going  to  have  to  try  to  get  along  with- 
out him,  and  he  is  not  going  to  have  to  get 
along  without  her. 

Present  indications  are  that  the  family  is 
going  to  be  given  some  Mothers’  Aid,  con- 
tributed from  private  sources,  since  the 
county’s  share  has  been  used  up  for  the  fam- 
ilies already  on  the  list. 


DISTRICT  MEETINGS 


During  the  fall  months,  district  welfare 
meetings  are  being  planned  in  order  to  bring 
together  a group  of  people  from  adjacent 
counties  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  social 
problems,  common  to  all,  exchanging  ideas 
and  getting  a better  conception  of  the  whole 
program.  The  six  districts  correspond  to 
the  districts  of  the  .North  Carolina  Educa- 
tion Association. 

The  district  meetings  held  last  year  cre- 
ated so  much  interest  that  they  have  become 
a permanent  part  of  the  plan  of  work  for  the 
year. 

Experience  shows  that  the  best  plan  is  to 
have  a meeting  lasting  only  one  day,  with  a 
program  planned  to  give  practical  help  to 
the  county  superintendents  of  public  wel- 
fare, the  county  boards  of  public  welfare, 
education,  county  commissioners,  juvenile 
court  workers  and  other  social  workers  who 
attend.  A short  meeting  with  a program 
which  leaves  out  the  “padding”  and  gets  the 
group  down  to  discussion  of  actual  prob- 
lems proves  most  effective  for  a number  of 
people  who  are  necessarily  busy. 


DR.  HORNELL  HART  BARELY 
ESCAPED  INSTITUTION  TERM 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 
railroad  tracks  and  others  equally  horrify- 
ing in  their  import  of  danger. 

“I  realized  that  there  were  groups  of  little 
vital  energetic  animals  who  wanted  to  func- 
tion, but  were  in  an  environment  which  did 
not  allow  them  full  play.  In  the  country 
they  would  have  had  a chance  to  let  off  steam 
in  a safe  way.  There  is  no  way  by  which  we 
may  dam  back  those  instincts,  which  make 
children  want  to  function  in  a full  aggres- 
sive way,  but  we  may  have  a chance  to  help 
them  find  a way  of  expression.  The  motive 
of  life  for  a child  or  a grown  person  is  to 
function;  that  is  to  do  the  things  for  which 
one’s  personality  is  fitted. 

Blind  Rage  Useless 

“The  proper  re-action  to  misbehavior 
should  not  be  ‘Don’t.’  There  was  once  a 
chimpanzee  in  a cage,  trying  to  reach  a 
banana  at  the  top.  Boxes  were  put  inside 
by  which  he  might  reach  it,  but  he  became 
so  filled  with  rage  that  he  tore  the  boxes  up, 
merely  as  a way  of  letting  off  energy. 

“Altogether  we  tend  to  live  on  the  level  of 
the  chimpanzee.  We  want  serenity  in  our 
lives.  When  we  find  certain  anti-social  be- 
ings our  reaction  has  been,  ‘Here  is  some- 
thing we  don’t  like,  let’s  smash  it.’  So  we 
have  punished,  or  imprisoned.  That  is  a 
stupid  reaction  on  the  whole.  We  place  the 
criminal,  for  instance,  in  a situation  where 
he  learns  more  about  crime  and  gets  a re- 
sentment against  society.  It  is  not  senti- 
mentality to  say  that  is  a false  way  to  deal 
with  crime. 

Put  Life  Back  on  the  Track 

“We  must  find  the  basis  of  anti-social  con- 
duct. Find  in  each  person  how  to  put  the 
life  back  on  the  track.  In  the  meantime  we 
«nay  restrain  him  to  protect  society.  But  we 
must  find  out  the  process  by  which  he  can 
release  his  energy.  We  must  proceed  with 
children  or  with  adults,  by  finding  out  the 
purposes  and  possibilities  of  each  individual; 
where  these  are  being  thwarted ; find  the 
child’s  own  resources  and  utilize  all  this 
knowledge  to  stimulate,  facilitate  and  in- 
tegrate. 

“Then  we  may  be  able  to  set  free  the 
deepest  aspirations  of  the  child.  Then,  our 
work  with  delinquents,  old  and  young,  in- 
stead of  assuming  the  form  of  blind  animal 
revenge,  will  consist  of  building  human 
hopes  and  happiness.” 

Dr.  Hart  admits  that  he  is  the  father  of 
three  “juvenile  delinquents.” 


“No  child  should  be  removed  from  its 
own  home  unless  it  is  impossible  to  make 
the  home  safe  for  the  child  or  his  contin- 
uance in  the  home  safe  for  the  commun- 
ity,”  says  Julia  Lathrop, 
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THE  NORTH  CAROLINA  CHAIN  GANG 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  COUNTY  CHAIN  GANGS  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA COUNTY  OR 

TOWNSHIP  CONVICT  ROAD  CAMPS  ARE  FOUND  IN  SHADED  COUNTIES 


A FINE  STUDY 


“The  continuation  of  the  medieval  method 
of  handling  criminals  by  the  county  chain- 
gang  system  is  out  of  harmony  with  the 
distinctive  advances  made  by  North  Carolina 
in  the  solution  of  other  important  prob- 
lems,” say  the  authors  of  “The  North  Caro- 
lina Chain  Gang ” in  agreeing  with  the  late 
Governor,  Thomas  Walter  Bickett,  who  once 
expressed  his  opinion  of  the  system  by  stat- 
ing, “The  county  chain  gang  is  hopeless. 
The  only  thing  to  do  is  to  cut  off  its  head.” 
“The  North  Carolina  Chain  Gang,’’  by  Jesse 
F.  Steiner  and  Roy  M.  Brown  of  the  Uni- 
verity of  North  Carolina  has  just  been  pub- 
lished by  the  University  Press  and  as  a 
unique  study  has  attracted  wide  attention 
for  the  sound  and  thorough  manner  in  which 
the  study  has  been  made  and  the  material 
compiled.  Those  who  look  within  its  pages 
for  lurid  and  overdrawn  tales  of  vile  and 
unspeakable  conditions  will  be  disappointed, 
but  the  person  who  is  willing  to  look  at  one 
of  North  Carolina’s  weakest  spots  with  a 
critical  eye  will  find  much  that  will  make 
him  study  the  question  of  control  of  crim- 
inals, and  lead  him  to  the  belief  that  every 


prisoner  should  be  put  under  State  control, 
properly  classified  and  put  to  work  on  a task 
which  will  not  only  allow  him  to  pay  for  his 
expenses,  but  to  learn  something  which  may 
make  him  a better  and  more  valuable  citizen 
when  he  once  gets  outside  of  prison  walls. 

There  is  no  bitter  indictment  of  our  pres- 
ent system  by  which  approximately  2,500 
men  are  at  work  in  county  prison  camps,  but 
it  is  a clear  dispassionate  analysis  of  their 
conditions,  the  reasons  for  their  imprison- 
ment, the  economic  value  of  their  work  to 
the  counties,  and  various  problems  such  as 
health,  sanitation  and  prison  management. 

And  when  one  comes  to  the  end  of  the 
volume,  the  conclusion  that  the  county  chain 
gang  system  has  served  its  day  and  that  an 
enlightened  State  should  make  some  other 
provision  for  the  employment  and  improve- 
ment of  a group  of  prisoners  forming  nearly 
twice  as  many  as  the  total  population  of  the 
State  Prison,  is  practically  inevitable. 

The  facts  presented  are  not  lurid,  they  are 
discouraging,  in  the  constant  evidence  of 
carelessness,  brutality  and  neglect.  The  sys- 
tem in  itself  is  not  as  vicious,  as  the  fact 
that  it  allows  so  many  opportunities  for 
brutality  and  mistreatment.  Worst  of  all, 


it  serves  to  degrade  rather  than  to  help  the 
offender  against  the  law.  From  the  facts 
brought  out,  it  seems  apparent  that  the  sys- 
tem is  on  a very  insecure  economic  founda- 
tion; the  personnel  attains  only  a low  stand- 
ard, on  the  whole;  sanitary  conditions,  al- 
though greatly  improved  recently,  are  often 
exceedingly  poor;  worst  of  all,  the  man  in 
charge  of  the  county  chain  gang  is  expected 
to  deal  adequately  with  a heterogeneous 
group  which  includes  misdemeanants,  felons, 
feebleminded,  and  insane,  when  he  is  pro- 
vided with  facilities  favorable  only  for  work- 
ing honor  prisoners  who  are  also  physically 
fit  for  the  heaviest  manual  labor.  Quite 
logically  it  follows  that  the  man  often  fails 
to  overcome  the  difficulties. 

The  volume  is  to  be  the  first  in  a series 
of  crime  studies.  It  is  a fine  piece  of  work 
altogether  and  is  made  even  more  interest- 
ing by  the  inclusion  of  some  typical  case 
histories  which  show  clearly  the  faults  of  the 
system.  For  interest,  accuracy  and  keen 
insight  into  a vexing  and  perturbing  prob- 
lem, the  authors  of  “The  North  Carolina 
Chain  Gang ” have  set  a standard  which  will 
be  hard  to  surpass. 


New  Hanover  County  Prisoners  Preparing  Road  Materials. 
No  Stripes  or  Chains  are  Used. 


A Group  of  Negro  Prisoners  Showing  Stripes  and  Chains 
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PUBLIC  WELFARE  PROGRESS 


EIGHTY  NEGRO  BOYS  ARE 

GIVEN  A SECOND  CHANCE 

North  Carolina's  Training  School  for  Negro 

Hoys  is  Turning  Out  Re-Made  Roys  and 
Doing  a Constructive  Piece  of  Work. 

“The  Morrison  Training  School  at  Hoffman 
is  doing  a splendid  piece  of  constructive 
work  with  the  Negro  boys  the  State  is  send- 
ing there  for  training,”  says  Mrs.  Kate  Burr 
Johnson,  Commissioner  of  Public  Welfare, 
who  has  watched  the  development  of  the 
school  with  great  interest. 

Nearly  eighty  boys,  committed  by  the  juve- 
nile court,  are  being  trained  for  citizenship 
there,  under  the  direction  of  Rev.  L.  L.  Boyd, 
a graduate  of  Tuskegee,  who  has  been  the 
institution’s  only  head  during  its  short  life 
of  little  more  than  two  years. 

“I  don’t  want  my  boy  to  go  to  no  ‘deforma- 
tory’,”  wailed  an  old  Negro  woman  who  had 
so  neglected  her  boy  that  he  had  gotten  into 
serious  trouble.  “A  de-formatory  ain’t  no 
place  for  him,”  she  stormed. 

It  was  then  that  the  superintendent  made 
a classic  retort. 

“Your  home  is  the  ’de-formatory.’  At  Mor- 
rison we’ll  have  to  do  some  straightening 
out,”  he  told  her. 

And  they  straighten  the  boys  out  by  letting 
them  grow  into  individuals  who  have  been 
given  the  opportunity  to  lead  decent,  well- 
ordered,  active  lives  and  been  shown  a way 
of  life  by  which  they  may  earn  a livelihood. 
They  never  give  up  hope  that  even  the  worst 
boy  may  see  the  light  and  benefit  from  the 
training.  Each  boy  is  a real  person  to  the 
staff,  and  they  work  with  him  as  carefully 
as  a kind  parent  would  work  with  his  child. 

The  boys  lead  busy  lives.  Contracts  have 
been  recently  let  for  two  new  buildings,  an 
administration  building  and  a school  build- 
ing, to  supplement  the  main  building  which 
can  then  be  used  as  a dormitory.  Some  of 
the  boys  have  been  detailed  to  help  the  car- 
penters and  bricklayers.  Others  do  kitchen 
police  duty  and  have  developed  into  excel- 
lent cooks,  who  have  put  up  many  quarts  of 
the  surplus  vegetables  and  fruits  this  sum- 
mer. Some  of  them  do  the  laundry  work. 
Over  108  acres  are  cleared  and  the  boys  have 
in  cultivation  40  acres  of  corn,  15  acres  in 
cotton,  3 in  sorghum  and  10  in  watermelons. 
The  grounds  of  the  institution  have  been 
much  improved  by  the  boys  and  beds  of  fine 
zinnias  are  proof  of  the  handiwork  of  some 
gardeners.  Then  there  are  cows,  mules,  hogs 
and  chickens  to  be  tended  and  each  boy  has 
his  special  job. 

Yet  with  all  their  activities,  the  boys  at- 
tend school  from  September  to  June,  22 
hours  a week  for  the  school  term  of  eight 
months.  The  minimum  requirement  for  the 


State  Department  of  Education  is  fully  met. 
The  teachers  are  a fine  group  and  are  grad- 
uates of  such  institutions  as  Hampton,  Tus- 
kegee and  Slater. 

Music  has  played  a great  part  in  the 
scheme  of  things,  says  Professor  Boyd.  The 
boys  sing  under  any  provocation,  at  work  or 
at  play.  He  has  trained  them  a bit  and  last 
year  took  the  “Singing  Class”  to  Rocking- 
ham, Hoffman  and  several  other  places. 
Some  of  the  boys  are  anxious  to  have  a 
chance  to  play  in  a band  and  the  Public 
Welfare  Chairman  of  the  State  Federation 
of  Women’s  Clubs,  Mrs.  A.  C.  Avery,  Jr.,  of 
Morganton,  is  undertaking  to  secure  instru- 
ments as  a special  project. 

The  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public 
Welfare  is  charged  by  law  with  the  duty  of 
supervising  and  inspecting  the  various  State 
institutions  for  the  dependent,  neglected  and 
delinquent.  For  a number  of  years  the 
Board  urged  the  establishment  of  a training 
school  for  Negro  boys  and  some  of  the  ideas 
gained  during  a trip  of  inspection  made  by 
Mrs.  Johnson  through  some  of  the  best  child- 
caring  institutions  in  the  country,  were  in- 
corporated into  the  bill  requiring  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Morrison  Training  School. 
In  1921,  Judge  E.  R.  Varser,  member  of  the 
Senate,  introduced  the  bill  and  put  it  through 
the  legislature.  W.  N.  Everett,  secretary  of 
state,  was  instrumental  in  getting  fhe  bill 
passed.  In  1923  further  appropriations  were 
made  and  active  work  on  the  main  building 
was  started  in  1924.  The  school  opened  early 
in  1925. 

The  board  of  trustees  is  composed  of  W.  L. 
Parsons,  Chairman,  B.  F.  Reynolds,  of  Rock- 
ingham, T.  E.  Coxe,  of  Wadesboro,  R.  D. 
Phillips,  of  Laurinburg,  W.  C.  Massey,  of 
Waxhaw,  T.  L.  Pate,  of  Charlotte,  and  C.  C. 
Spaulding,  of  Durham. 

Many  years  before  the  State  took  action  in 
founding  the  school,  a group  of  prominent 
Negro  people  became  so  convinced  of  its 
need,  that  they  went  so  far  as  to  buy  a piece 
of  land  for  the  purpose  in  Mecklenburg 
County,  under  the  leadership  of  Thad  Tate, 
of  Charlotte,  who  is  now  a member  of  the 


board  of  trustees.  They  still  have  the  land, 
and  as  soon  as  it  can  be  sold,  they  propose  to 
turn  over  the  money  to  the  institution  and 
build  a chapel  for  the  school. 

At  Morrison  the  State  is  investing  in  a 
group  of  its  citizens  who,  through  neglect  of 
others,  largely,  are  in  danger  of  becoming 
liabilities  to  the  State.  It  is  just  as  im- 
portant that  they  are  properly  placed  after 
they  leave  the  school  as  it  is  to  see  that  the 
school  does  good  work.  Every  effort  is  made 
to  see  that  the  paroled  boys  have  attention, 
but  because  of  lack  of  time  and  funds  these 
efforts  are  necessarily  spasmodic.  A full- 
time parole  officer  is  needed. 

The  experiences  of  the  school  have  empha- 
sized the  crying  need  in  North  Carolina  for 
some  facilities  for  the  Negro  feeble-minded. 
Many  a boy  has  been  committed  to  the  school 
as  a "bad  boy”  when  in  reality  he  was 
definitely  a mental  defective  incapable  of 
adjustment  to  normal  circumstances.  The 
school  is  not  equipped  to  care  for  such  cases 
and  it  is  felt  that  some  provisions  must  be 
made  soon  to  care  for  such  groups.  Through 
Morrison  Training  School  and  an  institution 
for  Negro  feeble-minded  the  State  could  far 
more  effectively  do  way  with  the  danger  of 
repeating  recent  outrages  which  are  a blot 
on  North  Carolina.  To  take  a young  child 
who  has  shown  delinquent  tendencies  and 
turn  him  into  an  asset  to  the  State,  an  indi- 
vidual ready  and  eager  to  take  responsibili- 
ties upon  himself,  is  one  of  the  highest  duties 
of  what  we  term  a “Christian  State.” 

So  Morrison  Training  School  is  neither  a ! 
“de-formatory,”  nor  a “reformatory,”  if  the  | 
latter  means  repression  and  punishment.  It 
is  just  a place  where  a group  of  State  em- 
ployees are  assuming  full  responsibility  for 
training  the  boys  so  that  they  may  with  ease 
meet  the  exacting  requirements  of  human 
society,  mentally,  morally,  spiritually  and  in-  I 
dustrially.  The  fact  of  their  presence  in  the 
school  seems  to  create  in  them  a spirit  of 
honesty,  justice,  righteousness  and  industry. 
It  is  a place  of  which  the  citizens  of  North 
Carolina  may  well  be  proud. 
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ASSOCIATION  URGES  CENSUS  SHOWS  LARGE  NUMBER  MENTAL 
CARE  OF  DEFECTIVES  DEFECTIVES  CLOGGING  SCHOOL  SYSTEM 


Greater  Provision  By  State  For  Feeble- 
Minded  and  Delinquents  Stressed  at 
Meeting.  Thorough  Investigation  of 
Applications  and  Budget-Keeping 
Recommended. 

“The  orphanages  of  the  State  can  be  of 
untold  service  in  urging  the  more  adequate 
provision  by  the  State  for  its  defective  and 
delinquent  children,”  Dr.  M.  L.  Kesler,  head 
of  the  Thomasville  Baptist  Orphanage  told 
the  North  Carolina  Orphan  Association  on 
1 I September  29,  gathered  for  the  annual  meet- 
ing at  the  Methodist  Orphanage  in  Raleigh, 
with  Charles  H.  Warren,  head  of  the  Odd 
| Fellows  Orphanage  in  Goldsboro,  presiding. 

Throughout  the  day’s  sessions,  the  heads 
of  the  various  institutions  stressed  the  need 
for  more  thorough  investigation  of  all  ap- 
1 plications;  the  need  for  constant  physical 
; examinations;  and  the  pressing  need  for  fur- 
ther provision  by  the  State  for  the  feeble- 
minded, and  the  delinquent. 

Charles  H.  Warren  urged  upon  the  workers 
the  necessity  of  putting  the  orphanages  of 
the  State  upon  a more  sound  financial  basis 
! by  enlisting  more  firmly  the  interest  of  the 
people  of  North  Carolina  in  caring  for  the 
dependent  and  homeless  children  of  the 
State. 

“Closer  cooperation  between  the  boards  of 
: trustees  of  our  institutions  and  the  super- 
intendent and  staff  would  be  most  helpful,” 
he  declared  in  stating  that  invitations  had 
\ been  extended  especially  to  the  members  of 
the  boards. 

“Don’t  put  your  light  under  a bushel,” 
j counselled  C.  H.  Ireland,  of  Greensboro,  who 
is  a member  of  the  board  of  the  Methodist 
Children’s  Home  of  Winston-Salem,  as  he 
urged  a comprehensive  campaign  for  the 
removal  of  all  debts  on  orphanages  and  for 
| the  proper  equipment  and  facilities  which 
could  be  provided  through  wide  response  to 
the  Thanksgiving  Day  Campaign  conducted 
by  the  Association,  when  each  citizen  of  the 
State  is  asked  to  give  a day’s  earnings  to 
1 the  dependent  children  of  North  Carolina. 

The  Association  commended  highly  the 
work  of  M.  L.  Shipman,  secretary-treasurer 
of  the  organization,  who  reported  that 
100,000  pieces  of  literature  had  been  sent 
1 out  last  fall  prior  to  the  Thanksgiving  Day 
i Campaign. 

Rev.  W.  H.  Wheeler,  head  of  the  Thomp- 
i son  Orphanage  at  Charlotte  was  elected  pres- 
! ident;  W.  H.  McNairy,  head  of  the  Nazareth 
Orphans  Home  at  Crescent,  vice-president, 
and  M.  L.  Shipman,  of  Raleigh,  secretary- 
treasurer.  On  the  executive  committee  the 
(Continued  on  Page  4) 


CENSUS  OF  PRISONERS 


In  order  to  comply  with  a request 
from  Governor  McLean  for  figures  cov- 
ering the  number  in  our  jails,  prison 
camps  and  State  Prison,  Edwin  Bridges, 
Commissioner  of  Pardons,  requested 
Roy  Eugene  Brown,  of  the  State  Board 
of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare  to  se- 
cure the  correct  figures. 

According  to  Mr.  Brown,  there  are 
now  4,191  persons  confined  in  penal 
institutions  in  North  Carolina. 

In  the  county  jails  there  are  1,160. 
In  the  county  prison  camps  there  are 
2,301  serving  sentences.  Under  the 
supervision  of  the  State  Prison  there 
are  1,592. 

Ten  years  ago  there  were  only  1,230 
prisoners  in  our  prison  camps;  com- 
pared to  2,301  today. 

Ten  years  ago  there  were  only  760  at 
the  State  Prison  and  today  there  are 
1,592. 

Whatever  may  be  the  reasons  for  the 
increase,  the  condition  cries  for  study 
and  reform. 


PUBLIC  WELFARE  LAWS 

APPEAR  IN  BULLETIN 


Special  Bulletin  Number  9,  entitled  Laws 
Relating  to  Public  Welfare  Work  in  North 
Carolina,  has  just  come  from  the  printer,  and 
is  ready  for  distribution  to  the  county  super- 
intendents of  public  welfare,  and  other  in- 
terested social  workers,  who  may  find  the 
volume  useful. 

The  bulletin  will  take  the  place  of  Special 
Bulletin  Number  1,  which  was  published  in 
1923  and  entitled  State  Laws  Governing 
Public  Welfare  Work  in  North  Carolina, 
edited  by  Roy  M.  Brown. 

A directory  of  institutions,  State  and  pri- 
vate, under  the  supervision  of  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare,  has 
been  included  in  order  to  facilitate  the  work 
entailed  in  making  applications  for  admis- 
sion. 

The  compilation  of  the  material  in  this 
bulletin  has  been  done  with  a view  to  placing 
in  convenient  form,  many  of  the  laws  affect- 
ing the  work  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities 
and  Public  Welfare,  the  county  superin- 
tendents of  public  welfare,  and  the  State 
institutions. 

As  far  as  possible,  all  requests  for  the 
bulletin  will  be  filled  on  application  to  the 
State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare, 
Raleigh. 


Head  of  the  Caswell  Training  School  Esti- 
mates Five  Thousand  Children  Ranging 
in  Mentality  from  Low  Grade  Morons 
to  High  Grade  Imbeciles  in 
Public  Schools. 


By  W.  H.  Dixon,  M.  D.,  Superintendent 
Caswell  Training  School 

It  has  occurred  to  me  that  there  were  in 
the  State  of  North  Carolina  considerably 
more  mental  defectives  than  was  generally 
thought.  To  this  end,  I had  sent  out  letters 
to  all  of  the  Superintendents  of  the  County 
and  City  schools  numbering  approximately 
one  hundred  and  fifty.  I received  definite 
replies  to  thirty-seven  of  these  and  sixteen 
replies  were  indefinite,  but  in  all  probability, 
those  that  did  not  send  replies  had  as  many 
mental  defectives  as  those  that  were  definite- 
ly answered. 

Figuring  on  a basis  of  those  received,  there 
are  approximately  five  thousand  children 
ranging  from  low  grade  morons  to  high 
grade  imbeciles  in  North  Carolina  trying  to 
be  educated  in  the  county  and  city  schools  of 
the  State.  Quite  a number  of  these  children 
do  not  make  grades  at  all.  Few  reach  the 
second  or  third  grades,  then  become  repeat- 
ers. A few  reach  the  fourth  grade  rather 
imperfectly. 

It  has  occurred  to  me  that  this  class  of 
children  could  be  taught  in  the  schools  of 
the  State  if  teachers  properly  prepared  to 
teach  this  particular  type  of  child  could  be 
secured.  To  solve  this  problem,  it  has  fur- 
ther occurred  to  me  that  the  State  Educa- 
tional Department  could  institute  some  way 
in  the  State  a school  to  train  teachers  for 
this  special  teaching  of  mental  defectives. 
In  this  way,  it  would  relieve  the  teachers  of 
the  State  who  are  trying  to  teach  this  par- 
ticular type  when  they  are  not  prepared  to 
do  so.  It  has  been  my  observation  that  more 
time  will  have  to  be  taken  with  this  group  of 
children  than  the  average  teacher  can  give. 
Besides,  the  teacher  is  not  trained  to  take 
care  of  this  type,  consequently,  she  is  a 
failure  as  a teacher. 

For  the  teacher  to  overcome  this,  she  must 
be  specially  trained  to  teach  this  type.  She 
should  also  have  a pretty  fair  working 
knowledge  of  psychology  with  a sufficient 
knowledge  of  mental  testing  to  determine 
just  the  mentality  of  a child  in  her  depart- 
ment. There  are  schools  in  the  State  that 
have  a sufficient  number  of  this  class  of  chil- 
dren to  form  groups  in  that  particular  school 
that  would  warrant  the  hiring  of  a teacher 
to  take  care  of  the  mental  defectives  and 
(Continued  on  Page  2) 
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TEN  YEARS  AGO 

It  was  ten  years  ago  this  month  that  North 
Carolina’s  first  Commissioner  of  Public  Wel- 
fare, Roland  F.  Beasley,  assumed  office,  fol- 
lowing the  passage  of  a bill  by  the  Legisla- 
ture of  1917,  which  amplified  the  powers  and 
duties  of  the  old  Board  of  Public  Charities, 
re-naming  it  the  State  Board  of  Charities 
and  Public  Welfare  and  launching  the  re- 
organized part  of  the  State’s  government 
into  a period  of  great  activity  and  develop- 
ment. 

As  difficult  as  the  social  problems  of  North 
Carolina  today  may  be,  to  look  back  ten 
years,  and  note  the  changes  and  improve- 
ments which  have  come  through  the  years, 
can  prove  heartening  to  those  interested  in 
the  State’s  sound  and  thorough  betterment. 

Ten  years  ago,  and  the  State  Orthopedic 
Hospital  existed  only  in  the  form  of  a fund. 
Only  200  feeble-minded  were  being  cared  for 
at  the  Caswell  Training  School.  The  State 
Home  and  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  known 
as  Samarcand  Manor,  was  just  beginning  its 
work  with  thirty  girls.  The  Jackson  Train- 
ing School  for  Delinquent  Boys  had  a popu- 
lation of  about  100.  The  State  had  made  no 
provision  for  an  institution  for  Negro  de- 
linquents. The  criminal  insane  were  cared 
for  at  the  State  penitentiary,  the  only  medi- 
cal attention  being  daily  visits  to  84  insane 
by  “a  physician  from  the  city.” 

The  State  has  gone  far  in  the  last  ten 
years  in  providing  more  adequate  machinery 
for  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public 
Welfare  and  the  institutions  for  the  de- 
fective, delinquent  and  dependent.  Since 
1917,  the  Mothers’  Aid  fund  has  been  inau- 
gurated and  more  than  500  families  have 
been  kept  intact  by  it.  Juvenile  courts  have 
developed,  the  school  attendance  law  has 
been  put  into  operation,  through  the  county 
system  by  which  many  of  the  counties  are 
required  to  have  a county  superintendent  of 
public  welfare,  and  many  other  child  welfare 
measures  have  been  thrown  around  the  youth 
of  the  State  for  its  protection. 

But  in  one  respect,  the  first  report  of  Com- 
missioner Beasley,  made  nearly  ten  years 
ago,  calls  the  mind  and  heart  of  the  State 
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to  grapple  with  a social  problem,  which,  ac- 
cording to  recent  statements  by  the  present 
Commissioner,  has  not  changed  in  its  in- 
tensity and  danger  in  the  last  ten  years. 

“The  time  has  come  when  the  State  should 
deal  with  the  whole  problem  of  mental  de- 
ficiency in  a broad  and  comprehensive  way 
in  the  light  of  modern  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience,” wrote  Mr.  Beasley.  “Unless  we 
can  do  more  to  catch  in  time  incipient 
mental  disorder  and  treat  it  as  physical  ill- 
ness is  treated,  we  may  expect  an  ever  in- 
creasing number  of  custodial  cases.  The 
State  must  arouse  itself  and  lay  broader 
plans.” 

To  which,  in  the  light  of  ten  years  hap- 
penings the  State  Board  of  Charities  and 
Public  Welfare,  can  only  repeat  a heart-felt 
“Amen,”  and  trust  that  the  next  decade  may 
witness  an  honest  effort  to  cope  with  the 
situation. 


MRS.  JOHNSON’S  CLARION  CALL 

(Re-printed  from  The  Asheville  Citizen,  Oct.  2,  1927) 

There  is  no  way  to  refute  or  belittle  the 
statement  of  Mrs.  Kate  Burr  Johnson,  Com- 
missioner of  Public  Welfare,  to  the  physi- 
cians assembled  at  Lenoir  that,  if  the  State 
is  ever  to  make  progress  in  dealing  with 
crime,  it  will  have  to  do  it  by  promoting 
mental  health  and  mental  hygiene  among  the 
people. 

“If  we  are  ever  to  make  real  headway  in 
the  solution  of  crime,”  she  declared,  “mental 
health  and  hygiene  must  become  a basic  part 
of  the  treatment.  Mental  hygiene  must  go 
hand  in  hand  with  the  physical  and  the  spir- 
itual, both  of  which  have  been  more  or  less 
stressed  in  the  past.” 

What  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Welfare 
wants  is  the  founding  of  a sufficient  number 
of  clinics  for  the  study  and  treatment  of  such 
mental  cases  as  are  called  “problem  indi- 
viduals,” better  equipment  and  more  capacity 
for  the  Caswell  Training  School  for  Mental 
Defectives,  and  better  equipment  and  more 
capacity  for  the  State  hospitals  for  the  in- 
sane. She  wants  all  this  “free  from  preju- 
dice, ignorance  and  political  machinations.” 
She  says,  as  every  student  of  the  situation 
knows,  that  work  of  this  sort,  if  it  is  to 
accomplish  what  it  should,  must  be  absolute- 
ly free  from  politics,  free  from  the  changing 
of  officials  which  is  the  result  of  politics, 
free  from  the  appointment  of  officials  not 
entirely  fitted  for  the  work,  which  also  some- 
times occurs  when  such  selections  are  dic- 
tated by  politics. 

Our  prison  population  is  estimated  to  be 
about  5,000.  Our  feeble-minded  population 
is  about  55,000.  That  is  enough  to  drive  Mrs. 
Johnson’s  contention  that  the  State  must 
spend  more  money  to  see  that  the  feeble- 
minded are  handled  in  the  wisest  and  most 
constructive  manner  possible.  “Our  delin- 
quent and  criminal  population,”  the  Commis- 
sioner told  the  doctors,  “is  largely  made  up 
of  the  mentally  sick  and  deficient,”  a fact 
which  can  not  be  too  frequently  stated  or 
powerfully  emphasized. 

We  shall  get  nowhere  in  the  ever  present 


fight  against  crime  until  we  assail  one  of  the 
greatest  of  all  causes  of  crime:  mental  sick- 
ness and  deficiency.  Too  many  of  us  are 
still  prone  to  think  that  criminal  is  a crim- 
inal because  he  is  possessed  of  a devil  of 
unrighteousness,  whereas  the  truth  is,  as 
Mrs.  Johnson  said,  without  qualification,  that 
our  criminals  are  recruited  largely  from  the 
ranks  of  the  mentally  ill.  There  remains, 
then,  but  one  thing  for  an  intelligent  com- 
monwealth to  do:  that  is,  spend  the  money 
required,  no  matter  how  much,  to  combat 
such  illness.  It  must  be  done  for  humane 
reasons;  it  must  be  done  also  because  every 
dollar  thus  invested  will  save  many  other 
dollars  for  the  State. 

FEEL  WITH  THE  MIND 


“Learn  to  feel  with  your  mind,  and  not  to 
think  with  four  feelings,”  counsels  Jane 
Hillyer,  the  author  of  a remarkable  book 
entitled  “ Reluctantly  Told,”  in  which  she 
relates  her  experiences  during  a period  of 
insanity  and  gradual  recovery. 

This  piece  of  advice  strikes  close  to  the 
very  heart  of  much  that  is  wrong  with  social 
work  and  some  social  workers.  For  all  sound 
social  work  there  are  two  fundamentals:  the 
first  of  which  is  to  gain  a thorough  concep- 
tion of  social  problems  through  study  and 
experience;  and  the  second  is  to  recognize 
the  personalities,  the  rights  and  the  self- 
respect  of  those  to  whom  any  type  of  help 
is  being  given. 

By  discarding  entirely  the  old  feeling  of 
doing  something  for  the  person  in  trouble, 
and  in  adopting  the  more  sound  and  proper 
attitude  of  working  with  the  person,  one  may 
avoid  the  “Sentimental  attitude.” 

By  linking  mind  and  heart,  one  can  learn 
to  “feel  with  one’s  mind,  not  to  think  with 
one’s  feelings/’ 


CENSUS  SHOWS  DEFECTIVES 

CLOGGING  SCHOOL  SYSTEM 


(Continued  from  Page  1) 
relieve  the  normal  school  teachers  of  the 
burden  of  trying  to  care  for  them.  It  would 
take  some  of  the  burden  from  Caswell  Train- 
ing School  in  giving  this  particular  group 
training  in  their  schools  and  of  course,  this 
would  leave  the  mid  and  low  grade  imbe- 
ciles to  be  taken  care  of  in  an  institution. 

The  objection  that  I see  to  this  arrange- 
ment is,  we  would  not  change  the  environ- 
ment of  the  child  by  letting  him  remain  in 
the  public  school.  There  are  quite  a number 
of  instances  where  the  environment  is  abso- 
lutely good  in  the  home.  In  those  cases 
where  the  environment  is  not  good  and  it  is 
not  thought  best  to  continue  the  child  in 
the  county  or  city  school,  then,  he  of  neces- 
sity, could  be  taken  care  of  at  Caswell  Train- 
ing School.  This,  in  my  opinion,  would 
solve  the  problem  of  trying  to  educate  the 
mental  defectives  in  the  county  or  city 
school  when  there  is  no  such  a thing  as  edu- 
cating a mental  defective  with  normal  chil- 
dren. 
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BOOK  NOTES 

Ray  H.  Everett,  director  of  public  infor- 
mation for  the  American  Social  Hygiene  As- 
sociation, writes  the  Commissioner  of  Public 
Welfare  suggesting  that  the  “Balanced  Read- 
ing Ration  for  Social  Workers,”  prepared 
for  the  last  Public  Welfare  Institute  and 
reprinted  in  the  August  Public  Welfare 
Progress,  would  be  “even  better  balanced  if 
some  mention  were  made  of  the  Journal  of 
Social  Hygiene  and  other  publications  of  the 
American  Social  Hygiene  Association.” 

The  Editor  replied  in  explanation  that  the 
Journal  was  omitted  since  the  price  is  $3 
a year  and  the  reading  ration  allowed  only 
a total  expenditure  for  books  and  publica- 
tions of  $15.  The  reason  was  economic,  and 
not  a distorted  sense  of  values,  it  was  point- 
ed out. 

A second  letter  from  the  Association  re- 
veals the  fact  that  any  one  who  becomes  a 
member  of  the  Association  (for  $2  00  a year) 
receives  the  Journal  without  extra  charge, 
“also  Social  Hygiene  News  for  an  appetizer 
and  single  copies  of  any  of  our  publications 
when  he  feels  hungry  for  more.” 

We  pass  on  the  good  news  of  this  bargain 
offer  with  hearty  recommendations.  The  ad- 
dress of  the  Association  is  370  Seventh  Ave., 
New  York  City. 


CHANGES  IN  RANKS 

OF  SUPERINTENDENTS 

Regular  Elections  Bring  Nine  New  Workers 
In  Office  as  County  Superintendents 
Of  Public  Welfare 

Announcement  is  made  of  the  following 
recent  changes  in  the  county  superintendents 
of  public  welfare,  which  have  not  already 
been  noted  in  Public  Welfare  Progress. 

Cabarrus,  D.  Ray  McEachern,  Concord; 
Caldwell,  Miss  Catherine  Greer,  Lenoir;  Har- 
nett, Mrs.  Anna  B.  Lewis,  Lillington;  Hay- 
wood, W.  G.  Byers,  Waynesville;  McDowell, 
M.  V.  McGimsey,  Marion;  Nash,  Mrs.  Mary 
Outterbridge,  Nashville;  Rockingham,  Miss 
Lona  Glidewell,  Reidsville;  Sampson,  A.  V. 
Daughtry,  Clinton;  and  Union,  Miss  Mary 
Covington,  of  Monroe. 

Miss  Covington  was  named  as  the  Union 
County  superintendent  when  the  county  com- 
missioners and  the  board  of  education  re- 
quested the  Commissioner  of  Public  Welfare 
to  select  an  officer  from  the  candidates. 
Miss  Covington,  who  is  a lawyer  of  several 
years  experience,  has  been  especially  inter- 
ested in  juvenile  court  work,  and  spent 
some  time  in  the  clinic  in  Boston,  directed 
by  Dr.  William  Healy,  under  the  Judge 
Bakef  Foundation  which  works  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  juvenile  courts  there. 

A complete  list  of  the  superintendents  may 
be  obtained  from  the  State  Board  of  Chari- 
ties and  Public  Welfare,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 


MOTHERS  AID  FAMILY 
AT  AVON  IS  VISITED 

Visit  Paid  to  Most  Eastern  Mothers’  Aid 
Case  by  Fighting  Mosquitoes  During 
An  All  Day  Trip. 

Down  at  Avon,  a small  fishing  village  of 
about  400  inhabitants  located  on  that  pe- 
culiar strip  of  land  which  lies  many  miles 
from  the  mainland,  separating  Pamlico 
Sound  from  the  ocean,  there  lives  a woman 
who  for  the  past  three  years  has  been  helped 
by  the  Mothers’  Aid  funds  to  care  for  her 
little  family,  left  destitute  when  her  husband 
died. 

By  driving  for  miles  along  a sandy  beach 
from  Nag’s  Head  to  Oregon  Inlet,  ferrying 
across  and  going  in  a closed  car  for  nearly 
forty  miles  down  the  beach,  the  whole  trip 
involving  complicated  arrangements  by  tele- 
phone and  messenger,  and  taking  almost  a 
day,  the  family  was  visited  for  the  first  time 
when  Mrs.  Kathleen  B.  Holding,  assistant 
State  Director  of  Mothers’  Aid  went  to  the 
home  in  September. 

The  family  has  the  reputation  in  the  State 
Office,  of  being  the  “most  eastern”  and  “most 
inaccessible”  Mothers’  Aid  case,  among  more 
than  500  families  which  have  been  helped 
from  the  fund.  In  addition  to  the  usual 
difficulties,  there  was  a veritable  plague  of 
mosquitoes,  which  proved  so  vicious  and 
numerous  that  it  would  hardly  have  been 
possible  to  make  the  trip  without  a closed 
car  for  the  greater  part  of  the  journey. 

At  the  time  of  her  husband’s  death,  the 
mother  was  urged  to  give  up  her  children, 
but  she  consistently  refused  to  do  this,  and 
when  Mrs.  Holding  found  the  family,  in  the 
most  weather-beaten  house  in  the  little 
group  making  up  the  village,  she  found  a 
woman  who  was  proudly  grateful  for  the 
kindnesses  which  had  been  shown  her,  by 
her  relatives  and  neighbors  in  person,  and 
through  the  county  and  State.  The  feeling 
in  the  community  is  that  she  would  have 
been  a different  person  if  the  children  had 
been  taken  from  her. 

During  the  summer  of  1925,  the  whole  fam- 
ily had  typhoid  fever,  and  the  two  oldest 
children,  a boy  and  a girl,  died  from  lack 
of  vitality  to  fight  the  disease.  The  three 
girls,  now  seem  strong  and  healthy.  The 
mother  has  not  been  well,  and  the  doctor 
has  ordered  her  to  drink  a quart  of  milk  a 
day,  which  her  mother  had  been  sending. 

But  because  of  the  plague  of  mosquitoes, 
the  cow  and  the  calf  had  been  turned  out 
to  seek  relief  in  the  water,  so  the  mother 
had  not  been  able  to  get  the  milk  for  a week 
or  so.  All  along  the  beach,  droves  of  cattle 
and  marsh  ponies  were  seen  standing  in  the 
water  up  to  their  necks. 

The  children  were  asked  to  pose  for  a 
picture. 

“The  baby  must  have  a clean  dress  put 
on,”  demurred  the  mother.  “Run  get  the 
baby’s  ten-cent  dress,”  she  told  one  of  the 
older  girls. 

“I  bought  a fifty-cent  bolt  of  cloth  and 
made  the  baby  five  dresses  out  of  it,”  she 


RECORDS  REPLACE 

“RECOLLECTIONS” 

Whitley  Reports  That  Increasing  Number 
of  Prison  Camps  Are  Keeping 
Adequate  Records. 

L.  G.  Whitley,  penal  inspector  for  the 
State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare 
and  the  State  Board  of  Health,  reports  that 
Chapter  178  of  the  Public  Laws  of  1927  has 
had  some  effect  upon  those  in  charge  of 
county  prison  camps  and  that  in  many  cases 
adequate  records  are  being  made  of  those 
who  are  serving  sentences,  in  place  of  “recol- 
lections” made  by  the  supervisors,  or  notes 
made  with  lead  pencils  on  wrapping  paper. 

Section  2 of  Chapter  178,  which  is  an  act 
requiring  uniform  classification  and  commu- 
tation of  time  for  prisoners  other  than  State 
prisoners,  requires:  “That  the  superintend- 
ent or  other  person  having  charge  of  pris- 
oners shall  keep  a record  showing  the  name, 
age,  date  of  sentence,  length  of  sentence, 
crime  for  which  convicted,  home  address, 
next  of  kin,  and  the  conduct  of  each  prisoner 
received.” 

It  is  only  upon  the  basis  of  adequate 
records  that  the  purpose  of  the  act  could  be 
carried  out.  Prisoners  in  the  first  class  re- 
ceive a commutation  of  104  days  for  each 
year  served;  in  the  second,  78  days  for  each 
year,  and  the  third  class  which  is  made  up 
of  incorrigibles,  receives  no  commutation. 

Two  years  ago,  when  Mr.  Whitley  first 
began  his  task  of  inspecting  the  penal  insti- 
tutions of  the  State,  he  found  that  only  a 
very  few  counties  had  some  system  of 
records. 

In  one  camp,  the  supervisor  had  no  idea 
of  the  length  of  sentences  being  served  and 
depended  entirely  on  his  wife’s  memory. 

“I  found  in  several  counties,”  says  Mr. 
Whitley,  “that  the  only  record  made  of  the 
addition  of  men  to  the  chaingang,  was  that 
their  names  and  sentences  had  been  written 
with  a pencil  on  brown  wrapping  paper  and 
put  away  so  carelessly  that  the  weather  had 
almost  made  them  illegible.” 

“I  found  some  records  kept  on  ordinary 
scratch  paper  tablet  with  a pencil.  At  one 
camp  the  tablet  had  been  lost  and  only  came 
to  light  after  diligent  digging  around  in  the 
waste  pile.  In  another  camp  there  were 
three  prisoners  serving  sentences  about 
whom  the  supervisor  had  ho  information  as 
to  the  length  of  sentences  or  the  offenses  for 
which  they  were  serving,”  Mr.  Whitley  com- 
mented. 

explained.  “So  the  children  call  them  her 
ten-cent  dresses.” 

Although  the  family  holds  the  title  of  the 
“most  inaccessible  Mothers’  Aid  case,”  re- 
ports indicated  that  it  is  also  one  of  the  best 
and  that  the  main  aim  of  Mothers’  Aid,  to 
preserve  family  life,  has  been  accomplished. 

Through  the  interest  of  the  Elks  of  Eliza- 
beth City,  a small  Victrola  together  with 
needles  and  about  one  hundred  records,  has 
been  sent  to  Avon  to  supply  some  needed 
musical  cheer. 

And  according  to  Mrs.  Holding,  it  was 
worth  braving  the  mosquitoes  to  see  the  ten- 
cent  dresses  and  the  million  dollar  smiles. 
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EUROPEAN  METHODS  IN  DEALING  WITH 

CRIME  OBSERVED  BY  DR.  ROBINSON 


Diversified  Forms  of  Prison  Labor,  Well- 
Trained  Police  Forces,  Wider  Use  of 
Probation  and  Fines  in  Place  of 
Prison  Terms  Outstanding  Points 
in  Methods  Noted. 


“Though  there  is  no  let-down  in  Europe 
in  the  general  attempt  to  make  punishment 
for  wrongdoing  swift  and  certain,  the  thing 
that  strikes  one’s  attention  is  the  absence 
of  any  tendency  to  turn  to  more  severe  pen- 
alties or  to  a harsher  prison  regime  in  the 
effort  to  stamp  out  crime,”  reports  Louis  N. 
Robinson,  secretary  of  the  National  Crimes 
Commission,  following  a trip  to  Europe  for 
the  purpose  of  observing  the  present  methods 
used  in  dealing  with  convicted  offenders  and 
in  order  to  become  conversant  with  Euro- 
pean ideas  of  penal  reform. 

The  efficiency  of  the  police  force;  non- 
political forces  in  prisons;  the  lack  of  idle- 
ness in  the  prisons;  replacement  of  sen- 
tences of  imprisonment,  with  fines  or  proba- 
tion; the  adjustment  of  prison  life  to  the 
individual  prisoner;  centralized  control  and 
differentiated  penal  institutions  are  some  of 
the  phases  of  European  penal  systems  which 
Dr.  Robinson  notes  in  the  pamphlet. 

“Leaving  out  of  account  those  social 
ameliorations  of  which  we  are  all,  both  Euro- 
peans and  Americans,  fully  conscious  as 
tending  to  lessen  crime,  I would  say  that  the 
main  reliance  is  on  the  police,”  says  Dr. 
Robinson.  “In  other  words,  while  we  Amer- 
icans seem  to  think  that  crime  can  be  held 
in  check  by  punishing  severely  an  insignifi- 
cant fraction  of  our  criminals,  Europeans 
believe  that  it  is  far  more  effective  to  impose 
reasonably  mild  penalties  on  a large  propor- 
tion of  those  who  offend.” 

Dr.  Robinson  found  that  the  use  of  im- 
prisonment as  a penalty  for  crime  is  being 
examined  with  close  scrutiny  and  that  more 
and  more  the  Europeans  are  considering  it 
as  something  not  to  be  used  lightly  without 
thought  of  the  damages  it  may  do. 

“The  evil  consequences  to  society  itself  of 
shutting  a man  away  from  his  fellow  beings 
have  finally  come  to  be  recognized,”  he  says. 
“The  loss  of  earning  capacity,  the  loosening 
of  family  ties,  the  social  stigma,  the  possi- 
bility of  contamination,  the  weakening  of 
morale,  the  difficulties  of  readjustment  are 
evils  borne  not  alone  by  the  man  who  under- 
goes the  imprisonment  but  by  the  rest  of  us 
who  cannot,  no  matter  how  hard  we  try,  cut 
ourselves  loose  from  the  criminal. 

The  wider  use  of  probation,  and  the  sub- 
stitution of  fines  for  imprisonment,  are  two 
means  used  by  both  America  and  Europe 
which  Dr.  Robinson  believes  indicative  of 
the  newer  view  of  the  treatment  of  the  of- 
fender against  the  law. 

“It  is  interesting  to  note,”  concludes  Dr. 
Robinson’s  report,  “that  in  all  the  countries 
visited  the  war  has  strengthened  the  penal 


reform  movement.  It  has  not  brought  about 
a ‘coddling  of  prisoners’;  rather  has  it  led 
to  a thorough  going-over  of  what  is  being 
done  with  and  for  criminals.  The  result 
has  been  the  loss  of  self-complacency  and 
a revelation  of  the  futility  of  measures  long 
unquestioned  in  the  field  of  penal  administra- 
tion. With  more  money  at  their  disposal, 
the  partially  developed  reforms,  would  soon 
be  carried  through  to  completion.  Having 
already  achieved  a definite  standard  of  care 
and  treatment,  they  would  not  find  it  difficult 
to  build  new  structures  on  this  substantial 
foundation  of  administrative  achievement.” 
Copies  of  the  report  entitled,  “European 
Methods  and  Ideas  of  Penal  Treatment,”  may 
be  obtained  from  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  National  Crime  Commission,  120 
Broadway,  New  York  City. 


SIDELIGHTS 

In  the  “Welfare  Magazine,"  published  by 
the  Illinois  Department  of  Public  Welfare, 
for  October,  there  will  appear  two  of  the 
papers  delivered  at  the  last  Public  Welfare 
Institute  held  at  Chapel  Hill.  Dr.  Hornell 
Hart’s  paper  on  “Jesus  as  a Social  Worker,” 
and  Dr.  George  Preston’s  paper  on  “Child 
Guidance.”  These  two  talks  were  considered 
two  of  the  finest  things  which  the  Institute 
had  to  offer  to  those  who  came  for  training, 
information  and  inspiration.  Their  appear- 
ance will  be  met  with  great  interest  on  the 
part  of  those  who  had  the  rare  opportunity 
of  hearing  them  given  at  the  Institute. 


A paper  on  “Mental  Deficiency  in  Relation 
to  the  Problem  of  Crime,”  delivered  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Public  Welfare  before  the 
Ninth  District  of  the  State  Medical  Society 
in  Lenoir  on  September  29,  will  be  printed 
in  “Southern  Medicine  and  Surgery .” 


A plan  for  intensified  county  organiza- 
tion for  public  welfare  work  in  Rockingham 
County  was  formally  launched  at  a county- 
wide meeting  held  September  28th  at  Went- 
worth, under  the  direction  of  Miss  Lona 
Glidewell,  county  superintendent  of  public 
welfare. 

Every  community  in  the  county  was  rep- 
resented at  the  meeting,  at  which  J.  O. 
Ragsdale,  chairman  of  the  county  board  of 
welfare,  presided.  The  aim  of  the  meeting 
was  to  get  working  groups  in  each  com- 
munity to  assist  the  superintendent  and 
board  in  solving  relief  cases,  school  attend- 
ance and  other  types  of  cases  whenever  they 
arise. 


The  annual  district  meeting  of  the  North 
Western  District,  will  take  place  the  first 
week  in  November  at  High  Point. 


AN  UNUSUAL  CASE 

In  Forsyth  County  a few  days  ago,  a young 
woman  was  told  by  her  father  to  get  rid  of 
her  illegitimate  baby  in  some  manner,  or 
else  she  would  not  be  allowed  to  return  to 
his  home. 

In  desperation  the  girl  took  the  child  to  a 
nearby  town  and  left  it  on  a porch,  where  it 
was  found  the  next  morning. 

A.  W.  Cline,  the  county  superintendent  of 
public  welfare,  was  notified  of  the  finding  of 
the  infant.  Being  thoroughly  familiar  with 
the  laws  which  North  Carolina  has  formu- 
lated for  the  protection  of  children,  he  real- 
ized that  the  law  which  makes  it  illegal  to 
separate  a child  from  its  mother  in  less  than 
six  months  after  birth,  had  been  violated, 
and  several  arrests  were  made. 

A few  days  afterward,  at  the  term  of 
Superior  Court,  the  father  was  given  a six- 
months  sentence  on  the  roads,  suspended  on 
the  condition  that  he  care  for  his  daughter 
and  her  baby,  a man  who  had  been  with 
the  daughter  at  the  time  the  baby  was  aban- 
doned was  given  a 12-months  sentence  on 
the  roads  and  judgment  was  suspended  in 
the  case  in  which  the  mother  was  charged 
with  surrendering  her  baby  without  the  per- 
mission of  the  Clerk  of  the  Court. 

The  law,  which  was  passed  in  1917,  has 
been  considered  a most  valuable  child  wel- 
fare measure,  and  this  seems  to  be  one  of 
the  first  instances  in  which  persons  have 
been  prosecuted  for  its  violation. 


ASSOCIATION  URGES 

CARE  OF  DEFECTIVES 


(Continued  from  Page  1) 
following  were  elected : R.  L.  Brown,  chair- 
man; Rev.  M.  L.  Kesler,  J.  B.  Johnston, 
Robert  Bradshaw,  and  Miss  Fannie  Gray. 

For  the  publicity  committee  the  following 
were  named:  M.  L.  Shipman,  chairman; 

Stacey  Wade,  W.  A.  Graham,  J.  R.  Young, 
John  D.  Berry,  Mrs.  Kate  Burr  Johnson,  and 
Mrs.  Josephus  Daniels. 

C.  A.  Wood,  head  of  the  Methodist  Chil- 
dren’s Home  in  Winston-Salem,  was  ap- 
pointed a committee  of  one  to  investigate 
food  costs  and  supplies  for  child-caring  in- 
stitutions, with  a view  to  bringing  about  a 
service  by  which  the  institutions  could  more 
easily  ascertain  the  quality  of  supplies  being 
bought  and  obtain  materials  in  bulk  at  a 
saving. 

Graham  Davis,  of  the  Hospital  and  Orphan 
Division  of  the  Duke  Endowment  who  came 
to  the  meeting  to  explain  a system  of  in- 
stitutional accounting  to  the  superintend- 
ents, offered  the  assistance  of  the  Endow- 
ment to  the  Association,  in  solving  the  prob- 
lem. He  told  of  a purchasing  agency  in 
New  York  City  which  had  been  created  for 
the  benefit  of  about  70  hospitals  supporting 
it,  and  by  which  institutional  supplies  had 
been  purchased  at  a large  saving  to  the 
institutions  participating.  The  discussion 
provoked  much  interest. 
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DELINQUENCY  SOCIAL 
PROBLEM  NOT  LEGAL 

Greensboro  Juvenile  Court  Judge  William 
York  With  Staff  of  Probation 
Officers  Doing  Good  Piece 
of  Work 

“Criminal  law  and  the  treatment  of  crim- 
inals is  a social  problem  and  not  a legal 
problem,”  said  William  York,  judge  of  the 
newly-organized  Greensboro  Juvenile  Court 
in  speaking  of  probation  and  prevention  in 
juvenile  court  work.  “Those  were  the  first 
words  I heard  when  I entered  the  Harvard 
Law  School,  and  I am  in  Juvenile  Court 
work  because  it  is  the  only  phase  of  law 
in  which  I am  intensely  interested.” 

The  Juvenile  Welfare  Commission  of 
Greensboro,  composed  of  seven  people  acts 
as  an  advisory  body  to  the  City  Council  on 
matters  concerning  juvenile  welfare  and  also 
directs  the  workers  in  the  Court.  Problems 
of  juvenile  delinquency  and  school  attend- 
ance are  handled  by  the  Commission,  which 
works  in  cooperation  with  the  school  author- 
ities and  the  county  superintendent  of  public 
welfare. 

In  addition  to  Judge  York,  G.  M.  McCord 
serves  as  boys’  commissioner,  Mrs.  W.  T. 
Hinton,  as  girls’  commissioner,  Bessie  Red- 
dick and  Watson  Law  as  commissioners  for 
colored  juveniles.  Judge  York  is  also  mak- 
ing use  of  volunteer  workers. 


CONFERENCE  MEETS  IN 

MEMPHIS  DURING  MAY 


Special  attention  will  be  paid  to  topics  of 
particular  value  and  interest  to  social  work- 
ers in  the  southern  states,  by  the  National 
Conference  of  Social  Work,  meeting  next 
May  at  Memphis,  declared  Howard  R. 
Knight,  secretary  of  the  conference  who  vis- 
ited Raleigh  late  in  October  and  addressed 
interested  groups,  urging  a large  representa- 
tion from  North  Carolina  at  the  Conference. 

“It  is  almost  inevitable  that  there  will  be 
discussions  of  typical  rural  social  work,  of 
the  problems  growing  out  of  the  great  in- 
dustrial development  of  this  part  of  the 
country,  and  similar  problems  with  which 
you  cope  constantly,”  stated  Mr.  Knight. 
“We  are  definitely  planning  a Conference  to 
meet  the  needs  and  desires  of  those  who  will 
go.  The  division  chairmen  are  trying  as  far 
as  possible  to  give  new  material  by  way  of 
information,  stimulation  and  inspiration, 
and  an  opportunity  for  each  person  to  bring 
his  contribution  to  the  sum  total  of  social 
work  and  practice.” 


HOMES  FOR  THE  HOMELESS  j 

Sunday,  November  20th,  the  Sunday 
nearest  Thanksgiving  Day,  is  the  day 
which  the  North  Carolina  Orphan  Asso- 
ciation, through  its  publicity  committee 
has  designated  as  Orphanage  Sunday, 
on  which  every  person  in  the  State  is 
asked  to  give  at  least  one  day’s  income 
to  the  orphanage  of  his  choice. 

“It  is  the  hope  of  the  Association,” 
reads  the  appeal,  “that  a generous  pub- 
lic may  respond  liberally  to  the  urgent 
needs  of  the  institutions.  Better  equip- 
ment and  a larger  support  should  be 
provided  for  each  of  them.” 

The  orphanages  of  North  Carolina  are 
caring  for  more  than  3,000  children 
and  there  is  not  one  which  has  not  a 
long  list  of  applicants  who  can  not  be 
cared  for,  because  of  lack  of  means. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Associa- 
tion, there  was  hardly  an  orphanage 
superintendent  who  spoke,  who  did  not 
mention  a proportionately  large  debt 
under  which  his  institution  was  strug- 
gling. It  is  not  fair  to  the  heads  and 
boards  of  the  institutions  that  those, 
whose  institutions  the  orphanages  are, 
should  allow  them  not  only  to  worry 
about  the  income  for  daily  bread,  but 
also  to  shoulder  an  increasing  debt. 

There  is  no  more  appealing  call  than 
that  for  aid  for  a child  without  a home. 
North  Carolina  should  respond  gener- 
ously. 


FEEBLEMINDED  PUPILS 

WALK  AWAY  WITH  PRIZES 

A fifty-year-old  woman,  with  a mental  age 
of  about  five  years  who  had  been  taking  the 
arts  and  crafts  work  for  the  past  three  years 
of  her  stay  at  the  Caswell  Training  School 
was  awarded  the  first  prize  for  her  woven 
rugs  both  in  the  adult  group  and  also  in  the 
children’s  group  and  won  a first  prize  for  a 
woven  darning  bag,  at  the  last  Lenoir 
County  Fair! 

This  is  the  first  year  that  the  children 
have  entered  their  work  in  competition  with 
the  adults,  and  a number  of  first  prizes  were 
won  by  them  in  the  arts  and  crafts  work  of 
the  school  exhibited  at  the  county  fair.  Some 
of  the  girls  won  as  many  as  four  first  prizes. 
One  of  the  boys  won  a first  prize  for  wood 
work,  his  exhibit  being  a parrot  in  colors 
on  a perch. 

The  secretary  of  the  fair  was  so  pleased 
with  the  work  of  the  school  display  that  he 
has  promised  to  set  aside  $15.00  as  a special 
award  for  their  efforts. 


LEFT  FIFTEEN  CENTS 
NOW  OWNS  A HOUSE 

Widow  With  Nine  Children  Given  Mothers’ 
Aid  and  Keeps  Her  Family  Together 
By  Hard  Work  and  a 
Bit  of  Luck 

Two  years  ago  a mother  of  nine  children 
had  fifteen  cents  in  cash  and  had  come  to 
the  realization  of  the  fact  that  her  husband 
was  dying.  Today,  she  has  just  paid  off  the 
last  cent  of  indebtedness  on  a modest  home 
and  two  lots,  and  with  the  help  of  a small 
Mothers’  Aid  monthly  pension  is  caring  for 
her  large  family. 

She  has  travelled  the  long  road  from  fif- 
teen cents  to  a house-owner  by  her  determi- 
nation to  keep  her  family  together,  and  well 
and  strong,  and  by  hard  work,  with  a bit  of 
luck  thrown  in. 

It  was  at  the  time  of  her  husband’s  illness 
that  the  mother  had  only  fifteen  cents  in 
cash.  A small  amount  of  insurance  was  paid 
to  her  at  his  death  and  since  she  was  deter- 
mined that  she  should  save  the  money  she 
bought  a small  lot,  and  got  the  man  who 
sold  it  to  her  to  build  a house.  He  found 
he  had  made  a mistake  in  measuring  the 
land,  and  had  built  the  house  partly  on  an- 
other lot,  which  he  offered  to  her  for  a very 
small  sum.  She  took  advantage  of  this  offer, 
and  a few  months  later  when  a highway 
was  built  past  her  house,  which  took  off 
quite  a few  feet  she  was  given  damages, 
which  she  applied  on  her  debt. 

During  this  time  the  mother  had  been 
doing  any  kind  of  work  she  could  get  hold 
of,  and  finally  was  offered  a job  at  one  of 
the  mills.  She  was  entirely  illiterate  and 
when  she  found  that  the  job  depended  on 
her  ability  to  count  to  100,  she  made  an 
excuse  to  the  foreman,  went  home  to  her 
young  daughter  and  stayed  until  she  could 
count  to  100  and  then  returned  to  the  mill. 

Now  that  the  mother  has  paid  for  her 
house,  and  the  older  children  make  enough 
to  carry  on  the  expenses,  she  has  decided 
that  it  is  better  for  her  to  stay  at  home  and 
attend  to  the  younger  children  and  the 
home.  The  six  younger  children  are  all  do- 
ing well  in  school.  One  of  the  girls  is  earn- 
ing money  for  her  clothes  and  books  by 
delivering  papers,  and  works  in  the  mill 
during  the  summertime.  The  mother  is 
determined  that  all  her  children  have  a good 
education,  and  has  agreed  to  go  to  night 
school  this  fall,  with  her  oldest  son,  who 
left  school  to  go  to  work  at  the  time  of  his 
father’s  death. 

By  turning  her  15  cents  into  a house  and 
two  lots  she  has  shown  concretely  the  spirit 
that  has  helped  her  keep  her  large  family 
together. 
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NOTICE  TO  EDITORS 

All  material  in  the  Public  Welfare 
Progress  is  released  to  the  press  upon 
receipt. 


A PRACTICAL  SAINT 

High  tribute  is  paid  by  Dr.  Blythe  Morris 
to  a woman  who  has  served  North  Carolina 
well,  in  a sketch  which  has  been  reprinted 
from  Southern  Medicine  and  Surgery.  We 
quote  from  Nell  Battle  Lewis’  comment  on 
the  sketch  in  “Incidentally,”  in  the  News 
and  Observer. 

“The  story  of  the  life  of  Dr.  Jones  is  an 
inspiration — not  primarily  in  the  facts  that 
would  be  included  in  an  ordinary  biography, 
although  these  are  inspiring  enough,  but  in 
the  testimony  of  the  people  whom  she  has 
influenced  for  good.  When  she  was  more 
than  forty  years  old,  with  seven  children, 
she  began  the  study  of  medicine,  one  of  the 
first  women  in  North  Carolina  to  embrace 
this  profession  at  a time  when  the  road  of 
a woman  doctor,  especially  in  the  South,  was 
rough  and  when  in  studying  medicine  a 
woman  had  to  go  against  the  current  of 
public  opinion.  This  partially  illustrates  the 
force  beneath  the  gentleness  of  Dr.  Jones. 
Most  of  her  professional  career  has  been 
spent  in  service  in  the  State  Hospital  for 
the  Negro  Insane,  a service  whose  material 
rewards  are  meagre.  Now,  past  eighty,  she 
can  look  back  upon  one  of  the  most  fruitful 
lives  that  ever  have  been  lived  in  this  State. 

“But  life  is  far  from  finished  for  Dr.  Jones. 
She  is  vital  in  her  influence  on  the  people 
who  love  her — and  they  are  legion.  You 
may  have  what  doubts  you  will  of  the 
dogmas  of  the  Christian  religion,  but  when 
you  see  this  religion  truly  in  practice  in  Dr. 
Jones  your  doubts  are  of  no  account. 
Christianity  in  her  is  a beautiful  and  rad- 
iant way  of  life.  She  is  an  exponent  of  a 
spiritual  power  which  materialism  can  not 
explain  nor  vitiate.” 


THIRTY  DAYS  OR  DEATH 


“L.  D.  Wilkes  and  Rountree  Steele,  High 
Point  negroes  who  escaped  from  the  county 
convict  force  in  August,  were  given  a trial 
before  Magistrate  W.  S.  Lyon  yesterday  af- 
ternoon and  sentenced  to  serve  additional 
terms  of  thirty  days  each,”  reads  a news 
story  in  the  Greensboro  Daily  News  for  Oc- 
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tober  5.  This  complies  in  every  respect 
with  the  law. 

In  the  same  county  in  August  a young 
white  man  attempted  to  escape  from  the 
State  prison  camp  and  died  of  gunshot 
wounds  in  head  and  neck,  fired  from  a 
guard’s  gun. 

Thirty  days  or  death. 


“CLOSED  UP  LIKE  CLAMS” 

It  was  several  years  ago  that  the  quick- 
witted Mrs.  Anna  B.  Lewis,  then  superin- 
tendent of  public  welfare  in  Pasquotank 
County,  turned  the  tables  on  three  young 
men  who  had  come  to  court  to  swear  to  a 
girl’s  promiscuity,  so  that  she  would  not  be 
granted  the  meagre  $200  for  the  support  of 
her  illegitimate  baby  from  the  father  of  the 
child. 

To  the  great  surprise  of  all  concerned, 
Mrs.  Lewis  promptly  had  the  three  willing 
defamatory  witnesses  indicted  for  prostitu- 
tion. They  were  convicted  and  fined. 

A few  days  ago  a case  was  brought  before 
the  court  in  Carteret  County  in  which  a 
young  man  was  charged  with  having  carnal 
knowledge  of  a young  girl  of  14  soon  to  be- 
come a mother. 

The  evidence  in  the  case  was  decidedly 
impressive  until  one  man  was  put  on  the 
stand  and  caused  a sensation  by  testifying 
that  he  had  had  improper  relations  with  the 
prosecuting  witness  the  first  time  he  had 
met  her.  The  girl  denied  knowing  him. 

The  solicitor  upon  the  conclusion  of  the 
man’s  testimony  asked  the  judge  to  have 
him  taken  into  custody  as  he  himself  was 
guilty  according  to  his  own  statements. 

“Several  other  young  fellows  waiting  to 
testify  along  the  same  lines,  closed  up  like 
clams  when  they  were  called  to  the  stand,” 
comments  the  Beaufort  News. 

The  very  logical  idea  that  there  are 
usually  two  parties  to  immorality,  and  if 
one  pays  so  must  the  other,  seems  to  be  gain- 
ing ground. 


A JUDGE  WHO  JUDGED  NOT 

The  Greensboro  News  writes  of  “A  Judge 
Who  Judged  Not,”  in  commenting  on  the 
death  of  Judge  W.  S.  O’B.  Robinson,  of 
Goldsboro,  who  sat  on  the  Superior  Court 
bench  of  the  State  for  eight  years. 

“In  North  Carolina  at  large  he  will  be  re- 
membered for  his  sage  remark  that  ‘no  man 
should  be  allowed  to  sit  on  the  Superior 
Court  bench  until  he  has  served  a term  in 
the  State  penitentiary’,”  reads  the  editorial. 

“The  Judge,  to  be  sure,  was  never  incar- 
cerated in  jail,  in  the  State’s  prison,  or  on 
the  county  roads;  but  he  felt  in  his  effort 
to  adjust  so  much  of  penalty  to  so  much  of 
violation  the  need  of  such  a schooling  as  the 
life  of  the  shackles  afforded.  Picturesque 
and  extravagant  as  the  dictum  was,  it  was 
the  soul  of  a man  who  never  was  satisfied 
that  any  human  being  was  good  enough  to 
sit  on  the  lives  and  liberties  of  his  fellows. 
And  the  older  he  grew,  the  more  he  studied, 
the  greater  was  his  uncertainty.” 


AN  OUTSTANDING  ADDITION 


North  Carolina  has  shown  much  interest 
in  the  coming  of  Professor  Ernest  R.  Groves 
to  the  University  of  North  Carolina.  He  is 
perhaps  the  most  outstanding  figure  in  uni- 
versity circles  in  the  field  on  family  rela- 
tionships, parenthood  education,  and  youth. 

In  addition  to  being  editor  of  the  Long- 
mans, Green  Social  Science  Seizes,  he  has 
published  a number  of  books,  and  now  has 
nearly  completed,  with  William  Fielding 
Ogburn,  another  large  volume  on  Marriage 
and  Family  Relationships  to  be  published 
in  the  American  Social  Science  Series. 

With  Mrs.  Groves  he  has  published  for 
Houghton  Mifflin  Wholesome  Childhood  and 
Wholesome  Marriage  in  a special  series, 
while  a third  on  Wholesome  Parenthood  is 
almost  complete.  Professor  Groves  has  con- 
tributed many  articles  to  leading  periodicals 
in  recent  years,  and  is  very  much  in  demand 
at  state,  national,  and  regional  conferences 
on  problems  of  the  home  and  family.  He 
has  already  joined  enthusiasticaly  in  a num- 
ber of  movements  in  North  Carolina  and  will 
make  the  special  object  of  his  researches  the 
constructive  and  wholesome  side  of  the  de- 
velopment of  family  and  youth.  — H.  W.  0. 


SIX  DISTRICT  MEETINGS  ARE 
PLANNED  FOR  ORGANIZATIONS 

Programs  have  been  arranged  for  district 
meetings  at  which  the  superintendents  of 
public  welfare,  the  county  boards  of  welfare, 
education  and  commissioners,  active  social 
workers,  volunteer  workers  and  interested 
individuals  will  gather  to  discuss  local  prob- 
lems of  interest.  This  follows  up  the  plan 
initiated  last  year,  the  district  paralleling 
the  division  of  the  districts  of  the  North 
Carolina  Education  Association. 

The  first  was  held  at  High  Point  on  No- 
vember 8,  when  the  Northwestern  District 
was  in  session,  under  the  direction  of  Mrs. 
Blanche  Carr  Sterne,  of  Greensboro,  who  is 
president  of  the  district  and  Mrs.  Georgia 
Hammond,  of  High  Point,  who  is  secretary. 

The  Central  District  will  meet  in  Raleigh 
on  November  29,  all  arrangements  being 
made  by  Mrs.  T.  W.  Bickett  of  Raleigh, 
president,  and  Mrs.  D.  J.  Thurston,  of  Smith- 
field,  secretary. 

The  Western  District  headed  by  Miss 
Elizabeth  Smith,  of  Murphy,  president,  and 
M.  G.  Byers,  of  Waynesville,  secretary,  will 
meet  also  in  November. 

The  Northeastern  District  will  meet  in 
New  Bern  on  December  8,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mrs.  J.  D.  Whitford,  of  New  Bern, 
president,  and  K.  T.  Futrell,  of  Greenville, 
secretary. 

The  South  Piedmont  District  will  meet  in 
Charlotte,  during  December,  according  to 
the  plans  of  Mrs.  Stella  Price  of  Catawba, 
and  Mrs.  Gertrude  Keller,  the  officers.  Plans 
for  the  Southeastern  District  have  not  yet 
been  announced. 


PUBLIC  WELFARE  PROGRESS 


SIDELIGHTS 

Walter  E.  Young  lias  resigned  as  secretary 
of  the  Greensboro  Board  of  Welfare  and  has 
gone  to  Albany,  N.  Y.,  to  direct  the  work 
of  the  Associated  Charities  there. 


Two  checks,  one  for  $150,  and  one  for  $100 
have  been  given  to  Mrs.  Blanche  Carr  Sterne, 
Guilford  Superintendent  of  Public  Welfare, 
to  be  used  as  a loan  fund  for  certain  young 
men  and  women  to  pursue  their  college  edu- 
cation. These  came  in  response  to  a state- 
ment which  Mrs.  Sterne  made  in  which  she 
told  of  a number  of  young  people  who  wished 
to  borrow  money  for  further  study,  and  were 
unable  to  do  so  since  all  funds  had  been 
exhausted.  The  loans  are  to  be  made  on 
Mrs.  Sterne’s  endorsement. 


Miss  Margaret  Lane  has  taken  up  her 
work  under  Mrs.  T.  W.  Bickett,  as  Girls 
Probation  Officer  for  Raleigh,  succeeding 
Mrs.  Anna  B.  Lewis,  who  is  now  Harnett 
County  Superintendent  of  Welfare. 


Work  has  begun  on  new  units  at  the  State 
Orthopedic  Hospital  at  Gastonia,  and  at  the 
Caswell  Training  School  at  Kinston. 


McDowell  County,  realizing  that  its  county 
home  had  passed  the  time  of  its  usefulness, 
has  been  considering  building  a new  one, 
but  recently  the  board  of  commissioners 
after  a careful  study  of  the  situation  decided 
that  it  would  be  best  to  board  those  in  need, 
in  the  county  home  of  Rutherford,  according 
to  R.  V.  McGimsey.  This  is  the  second  in- 
stance of  “consolidation”  which  has  come 
to  the  notice  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities 
and  Public  Welfare. 


J.  C.  Farabee,  of  Davidson,  and  Thomas 
Barrett,  of  Jackson,  have  been  approved  by 
the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Wel- 
fare, as  superintendents  of  public  welfare 
for  their  respective  counties. 


In  Gaston  County  a unique  contest  for  the 
largest  average  daily  attendance  for  one 
month  of  children  between  7 and  13  is  being 
carried  on  in  all  the  schools,  under  the 
direction  and  supervision  of  Mr.  F.  B.  Hall, 
superintendent  of  schools,  and  Mrs.  Ger- 
trude Keller,  superintendent  of  public  wel- 
fare. 

The  winning  school  will  be  given  a banner 
which  will  remain  there  until  some  other 
school  attains  the  largest  attendance  or  un- 
til it  has  held  the  banner  three  months.  Then 
it  is  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  contest. 

Much  interest  is  being  shown  in  the  con- 
test, which  has  been  sponsored  by  the 
County  Federation  of  Womens  Clubs. 


The  last  payment  on  the  Chapel  of  the 
Cross,  erected  at  Samarcand  Manor,  by  the 
King’s  Daughters  has  just  been  made,  mark- 
ing the  completion  of  a task  undertaken  in 
1921,  following  their  work  at  Jackson  Train- 


NEAR  EAST  SUBSIDIES 

PARALLEL  MOTHERS  AID 

A type  of  Mothers’  Aid  is  being  carried 
on,  in  an  elementary  way,  by  the  Near  East 
Relief  in  its  three  areas,  Syria,  Greece,  and 
the  Caucasus,  where  nearly  15,000  children 
are  being  supported  either  in  their  own 
homes,  with  relatives,  or  in  foster  homes, 
through  monthly  subsidies,  according  to  Miss 
Ella  Jane  Hardcastle,  who  is  in  America 
studying  various  forms  of  child  welfare  and 
has  spent  a week  in  North  Carolina  observ- 
ing Mothers’  Aid  work  and  industrial  in- 
stitutions. 

Miss  Plardcastle  has  had  charge  of  “sub- 
sidy work”  in  one  of  the  three  areas  and 
when  she  returns  to  the  Near  East  she  will 
direct  a child  welfare  program  for  all  the 
dependent  children  in  the  whole  district. 

The  Near  East  Relief  first  cared  for  the 
children  in  institutions  or  barracks,  and 
later  undertook  the  task  of  re-uniting  them 
with  any  relatives  which  could  be  located,  or 
placing  them  in  foster  homes.  Another  im- 
portant piece  of  work  is  that  of  teaching 
those  who  have  reached  maturity  some  trade 
or  occupation  by  which  they  might  support 
themselves  and  finding  them  jobs.  The  re- 
lief has  established  different  industries  and 
training  schools  for  this  purpose  and  Miss 
Hardcastle  has  been  particularly  interested 
in  visiting  those  institutions  in  the  South 
which  stress  vocational  training. 

Miss  Hardcastle  visited  all  the  Mothers’ 
Aid  families  in  Moore  County  with  Miss 
Lucile  M.  Eifort,  superintendent  of  public 
welfare. 


ing  School,  in  the  founding  of  which  the 
organization  played  a most  important  part. 

The  Chapel  has  been  in  use  for  more  than 
a year  and  has  been  a valuable  addition  to 
the  equipment  for  the  institution. 

Charles  H.  Warren,  head  of  the  Odd  Fel- 
lows Orphan  Home  at  Goldsboro,  is  looking 
for  a good  kitchen  range,  a sink,  a roof,  a 
pump  or  a new  high  pressure  boiler  for  the 
laundry  of  the  Home. 

“We  are  depending  on  the  results  of  the 
Thanksgiving  Day  campaign  for  contribu- 
tions to  the  child-caring  institutions  of  the 
State,  for  our  current  expenses,”  he  said. 
“But  in  addition  there  are  some  repairs 
which  must  take  place  right  away,  which 
will  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of  a thousand 
dollars.  The  boiler  for  the  laundry  has  been 
condemned  by  a boiler  inspector  and  must 
be  replaced  immediately.” 


All  the  fifteen  children  of  the  Mothers’  Aid 
families  in  Cleveland  County  have  made 
good  school  records  and  passed  their  work. 
One  girl  achieved  a record  of  never  having 
missed  a day.  One  mother  is  determined 
that  all  her  children  shall  have  a good  edu- 
cation and  has  consistently  refused  to  listen 
to  suggestions  from  her  neighbors  that  she 
take  her  oldest  boy  out  of  school  and  let  him 
take  her  place  in  the  mills. 


GOOD  FOOD  INCREASES 
EFFICIENCY  IN  CAMPS 

Virginia  Authorities  Find  Ten  Per  Cent 
Increase  in  Efficiency  in  Roadbuilding 
Done  by  Prisoners. 


Scientific  studies  in  the  menu  for  the  con- 
victs engaged  in  building  roads  in  Virginia 
have  brought  about  a ten  per  cent  increase 
in  their  efficiency  in  the  last  six  months. 

Virginia  has  taken  all  prisoners  under 
state  control,  and  2,000  convicts  in  23  camps 
are  employed,  in  road  work.  As  a result  of 
a complete  rearrangement  of  diet,  viewed 
from  a scientific  angle,  it  has  been  shown 
that  “it  pays  to  feed  the  convicts  well.”  By 
giving  the  prisoners  plenty  of  food,  vegeta- 
bles, meats,  etc.,  not  of  the  luxurious  variety, 
but  solid  and  substantial  and  fresh,  their 
efficiency  has  been  increased  ten  per  cent. 
Poor  food  and  work  do  not  go  together,  the 
officials  agreed  at  the  beginning  of  the  new 
plan,  when  definite  instructions  and  menus 
were  given  to  the  sergeants  in  charge  of  the 
23  camps. 

The  experiment  so  far  has  been  declared 
a complete  success.  By  careful  record  keep- 
ing monthly  comparisons  are  being  made  of 
the  costs  and  results  from  a road-building 
standpoint. 

According  to  many  authorities,  the  ques- 
tion of  diet  plays  an  important  part,  not 
only  in  the  amount  of  efficient  work  which 
the  prisoners  can  render,  but  enters  largely 
into  the  problem  of  discipline. 

Once  the  inmates  of  a woman’s  prison 
staged  a revolt  and  the  commissioner  of  in- 
stitutions for  that  state  was  summoned. 

Before  she  did  anything,  or  talked  to  the 
women,  she  called  for  the  menus  for  the  past 
few  weeks.  Declaring  that  they  were  good 
cause  for  revolt,  she  ordered  the  officials  to 
serve  a good  meal  to  the  inmates,  and  later 
talked  to  them  with  the  result  that  the  strike 
was  broken. 

The  psychological  effect  of  good  food  on 
one’s  outlook  on  life  may  remind  one  of 
“man’s  kinship  to  the  beast  of  the  field” — 
but  it  plays  an  important  role  in  institu- 
tional management,  both  in  efficiency  and 
morale. 


A regional  conference  will  be  held  in 
Birmingham,  Alabama  on  November  21  and 
22,  by  the  Child  Welfare  League  of  America, 
the  chairman  being  A.  T.  Jamison,  of  the 
Connie  Maxwell  Orphanage  at  Greenwood, 
S.  C. 


According  to  the  figures  of  the  Travelers 
Aid  Society,  the  branch  of  the  Society  in 
Greensboro  handles  more  inter-city  relations 
cases  than  any  other  city  in  the  United 
States,  with  the  exception  of  New  York  and 
Chicago.  Under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  C.  V. 
Morse,  the  executive  secretary  since  1917, 
the  work  has  grown  so  that  now  five  officials 
are  employed  to  help  travelers  in  the  city. 
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CHERISHED  DELUSIONS 

“Many  delusions  are  cherished  by  good 
people  on  the  subject  of  illegitimacy,  more 
than  on  any  other  connected  with  our  work,” 
writes  the  head  of  the  Methodist  Home  for 
Children  at  Williamsville,  New  York  in  a 
recent  bulletin  of  the  Child  Welfare  League 
of  America,  and  then  proceeds  to  lay  down 
certain  principles  by  which  the  committee 
on  admission  and  dismissal  of  that  institu- 
tion proceed. 

Beside  acknowledging  sympathetic  interest 
toward  the  unmarried  mother,  and  recogniz- 
ing that  the  father  and  mother  should  marry 
if  they  are  willing  and  anxious,  they  state 
further  that: 

“The  Home  authorities  believe  that  an 
illegitimate  baby  has  the  same  right  in  God’s 
world  as  any  other  baby.  There  is  no  rea- 
son, merely  from  the  fact  of  illegitimacy, 
for  believing  that  this  child  will  prove  in- 
ferior physically,  intellectually,  or  even 
morally,  when  compared  with  other  chil- 
dren.” 

“The  Home  authorities  believe  that  when- 
ever possible  mother  and  child  should  be 
kept  together,  for  the  good  of  both.  If  the 
girl  has  been  wayward,  her  love  for  her  baby 
may  prove  the  first  and  greatest  uplifting 
influence  in  her  life.  Divine  grace  does  not 
work  in  opposition  to  nature,  but  with 
nature.  God  uses  the  natural  love  that 
comes  to  a mother  as  a means  of  spiritual 
exaltation.  People  are  more  willing  to  help 
than  they  were.” 

The  writer  urges  the  institution  only  as 
a last  resort  and  urges  constant  visits  from 
the  mother.  Absolute  honesty  in  dealing 
with  prospective  foster-parents  is  necessary. 

“One  of  the  sad  things  about  the  admis- 
sion of  such  children  to  our  institution  is 
the  false  ideals  influencing  those  who  apply. 
The  main  point  seems  to  be — to  get  rid  of 
the  baby,  to  “cover  this  thing  up”  to  save 
the  family  name.  Often  the  applicant  comes 
forward  with  a lot  of  conditions. 

“Certainly  we  wish  to  avoid  giving  need- 
less pain  to  any.  But  our  first  duty  is  not 
to  save  the  feelings  of  the  mother,  or  the 
aunts  and  uncles  or  grandparents.  Our  first 
duty  is  to  the  baby. 

“Every  case  has  to  be  decided  on  its  own 
merits.  And  always,  the  first  consideration 
is  the  good  of  the  child.  There  are  no  ille- 
gitimate children.  There  are  illegitimate 
parents.  If  Jesus  were  here  in  the  flesh, 
He  would  take  the  children  in  His  arms  just 
as  He  did  in  days  gone  by,  and  His  love 
would  enfold  the  child  born  out  of  wedlock, 
just  as  graciously  as  the  most  favored  child, 
born  in  the  mast  favored  home,  where  the 
marriage  tie  is  honored.” 


I believe  that  the  quiet  admission  which 
we  are  all  of  us  so  ready  to  make,  that,  be- 
cause things  have  long  been  wrong,  it  is 
impossible  they  should  ever  be  right  is  one 
of  the  most  fatal  sources  of  misery  and 
crime  from  which  the  world  suffers. — ■ 
Ruskin. 


“DEESENFEC’ 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina Orphan  Association  a discussion  arose 
during  which  practically  every  superintend- 
ent present  admitted  having  had  extreme 
difficulty  in  buying  supplies  for  his  insti- 
tution without  feeling  that  he  had  at  various 
times,  wasted  part  of  the  money.  The  prob- 
lems seemed  to  be  so  general  and  difficult 
that  a committee  was  appointed  to  study  the 
problem  and  report  at  the  next  meeting. 

Child-c.aring  institutions  are  not  the  only 
ones  which  are  faced  with  this  problem. 
County  homes,  jails,  prison  camps  and 
larger  State  institutions  have  struggled  with 
the  problem  in  years  past.  More  often  than 
otherwise,  the  center  of  the  stage  has  been 
held  by  “deesenfeck” — especially  following 
the  audit  of  the  books  of  various  counties. 

Listen  to  this  from  L.  G.  Whitley,  penal 
inspector  for  the  State  Board  of  Health  and 
the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Wel- 
fare: 

“I  was  in  a jail  the  other  day  in  which  the 
jailer  boasted  that  he  had  five  barrels  of 
disinfectant.  He  had  poured  so  much  of  it 
on  the  floor  that  one  could  hardly  walk 
across  it  without  slipping.  The  fumes  from 
the  disinfectant  were  so  strong  that  they 
irritated  the  skin  of  my  nostrils  and  made 
me  sick,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  I have  been 
a sanitary  officer  for  a number  of  years. 

“For  the  sake  of  the  tax-payers  persuade 
your  commissioners  to  quit  buying  so  much 
of  that  stuff  and  substitute  for  it  a scrub- 
bing brush,  mop,  hot  water,  soap  and  a little 
elbow  movement.  It  is  much  better  and  costs 
less.  Add  some  sunlight  and  you  can  save 
about  99  per  cent  of  your  disinfectant  bill.” 
The  exact  standards  of  sanitation  may 
vary  for  different  institutions  but  the  prin- 
ciples remain  the  same. 

“I  am  not  sure  but  that  the  man  who  is 
responsible  for  the  disinfectant  of  the  sort 
commonly  used  in  jails  and  county  homes 
should  be  shut  up  in  one  of  the  former  for 
life,”  wrote  Roy  M.  Brown,  formerly  of  the 
staff  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and 
Public  Welfare  in  his  study  on  poor  relief. 
“To  go  about  squirting  vile-smelling  stuff  out 
of  a ‘gun’  appeals  strongly  to  many  county 
home  superintendents,  as  it  does  also  to  the 
average  jailer.  It  is  a poor  substitute  for 
soap  and  water;  but  it  is  more  easily  ap- 
plied and  it  is  not  yet  so  definitely  asso- 
ciated mentally  with  labor.” 

One  hot  summer  day  in  August  the  Com- 
missioner of  Public  Welfare  went  into  a 
county  jail  to  inspect  it  and  found  that  the 
jailer  had  the  prisoners  lined  up  against  the 
wall  and  was  squirting  them  clothes  and  all, 
with  disinfectant  out  of  a “squirt  gun.”  The 
only  provision  for  bathing  was  a tin  tub  in 
the  corner  of  the  jail  which  was  filled  up 
with  water  each  Saturday  night  for  all  who 
wanted  to  use  it,  the  Commissioner  was  told. 

Mr.  Whitley  gives  a picture  of  a prison 
camp  he  visited  located  in  a low  flat  muddy 
section,  with  a small  stream  which  ran  un- 


AND  SECH” 

der  the  lower  end  of  the  prisoners’  sleeping 
tent.  “It  was  in  the  summer  time,  and  the 
mosquitoes  must  have  been  there  by  the 
millions,”  he  says.  “The  prisoners  were 
shackled  and  chained  to  their  bunks  with- 
out any  means  to  protect  them  from  the 
pests.  The  pig-pen  and  stables  were  located 
within  a few  yards  from  the  kitchen  and  the 
flies  on  the  food  reminded  one  of  a bee-hive. 
Filthy,  dirty  and  vermin-infested  old  mat- 
tresses constituted  the  prisoners  bedding. 
Prisoners  suffering  with  infectious  diseases 
were  in  with  the  rest,  and  there  was  no 
provision  for  bathing.  When  I spoke  to  that 
so-called  superintendent,  he  said,  ‘A  negro 
can  work  better,  do  better  and  feel  better 
if  you  will  keep  him  in  this  kind  of  a camp. 
It  is  good  for  their  health.  1 uses  plenty  of 
disinfects  to  kill  the  germs.’ 

“I  found  that  seven  of  his  29  prisoners 
were  suffering  from  stomach  disorders.” 
There  are  two  points  to  be  considered,  first 
that  disinfectants  can  not  be  used  as  a cure- 
all,  nor  as  a substitute  for  soap,  water  and 
sunlight;  and  second,  that  the  slip-shod 
methods  of  buying  more  than  is  needed  and 
thus  allowing  for  waste  should  be  changed. 


COURSES  ARE  OFFERED 

FOR  SOCIAL  WORKERS 

Opportunity  for  further  study  in  the  sub- 
jects discussed  at  the  last  Institute  for  Pub- 
lic Welfare  held  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  in  July,  is  offered  in  two  forms,  to 
all  those  who  wish  to  continue  the  work, 
according  to  Miss  Mary  F.  Camp,  head  of  the 
division  of  county  organization  of  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare. 

The  University  Extension  Division  at 
Chapel  Hill  has  made  available  an  excellent 
course,  to  be  taken  by  correspondence.  It  is 
based  on  a book  by  Dr.  Ernest  F.  Groves, 
entitled  “Social  Problems  of  the  Family.” 
This  course  will  be  explained  in  detail  by 
the  Extension  Division  and  college  credit 
may  be  obtained. 

For  any  who  feel  that  they  do  not  have 
the  time  for  such  a course,  the  State  Board 
of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare  has  outlined 
a modified  reading  course,  and  letters  con- 
cerning this  plan  are  being  sent  out  to  the 
county  superintendents  of  public  welfare  and 
other  interested  individuals. 

The  course  will  be  based  on  “Social  Prob- 
lems of  the  Family,”  by  Groves,  and  in  addi- 
tion three  of  the  following  volumes  must  be 
read:  “Concerning  Parents,”  “The  Drifting 
Home”  by  Groves;  “Wholesome  Childhood” 
by  Groves;  “Broken  Homes”  by  Colcord; 
“Our  Changing  Morality”  by  Kirchwey;  and 
“Youth  in  Conflict”  by  Van  Waters. 

Further  details  may  be  obtained  from  Miss 
Camp.  The  Library  Commission  at  Raleigh 
has  a limited  number  of  the  books  listed 
which  may  be  borrowed  by  those  without 
library  facilities,  the  only  expense  being  the 
payment  of  postage. 
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GROVES  SAYS  FAMILY 
MUST  BE  PROTECTED 

Life  So  Complicated  That  Family  Must  Be 
Planned  For,  Says  Authority  of 
Family  Relations 

“The  bloodstream  of  society  starts  in  the 
family  and  if  the  family  fails  life  is  bad,” 
said  Dr.  Ernest  Groves,  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  recently  in  addressing  a 
group  of  social  workers. 

“Life  here  as  elsewhere  is  changing,  but 
we  have  no  evidence  that  the  family  has 
originated  a change.  Because  of  char  ging 
social  and  economic  conditions  there  is  stress 
between  parent  and  child,  and  we  must  bring 
every  possible  means  to  bear  on  the  problem 
of  doing  away  with  the  gulf  between  parent 
and  child,”  he  said. 

Characterizing  the  fact  that  members  of  a 
family  are  finding  vocations  outside  the  fam- 
ily and  consequently  dividing  interests  as 
the  most  radical  change,  Dr.  Groves  added 
as  significant  the  facts  that  the  activities  of 
the  family  in  relation  to  food  and  clothing 
have  gone  out  of  the  home;  that  modern  life 
has  brought  up  competition  to  the  family 
in  many  fields  and  that  because  of  the  chang- 
ing attitudes  toward  women  there  is  a con- 
sequent strain  between  men  and  women. 

“We  have  at  least  two  assets  which  make 
us  know  and  believe  that  the  family  will 
never  be  supplanted  even  in  the  face  of  the 
changing  conditions,”  said  Dr.  Groves. 
“First,  we  have  no  evidence  that  we  shall 
have  a satisfactory  substitute  for  the  rela- 
tions between  parent  and  child  for,  in  spite 
of  experiments  we  know  that  the  child  needs 
the  parent  and  the  parent  needs  the  child. 
We  have  learned  that  the  influence  of  those 
who  come  in  contact  with  the  child  in  early 
life  is  the  most  profound  and  lasting  in  sig- 
nificance and  influence. 

“The  second  asset  is  found  in  the  deter- 
mination which  has  grown  up  by  which  the 
parents  will  be  shown  that  theirs  is  the 
greatest  responsibility,”  said  Dr.  Groves. 
“All  problems  of  adjustment  come  back  to 
the  fundamental  notion  of  the  prime  im- 
portance of  early  training  and  influences. 

“Once  the  family  needed  no  attention,” 
said  Dr.  Groves.  “But  now  life  is  so  compli- 
cated that  the  family  is  actually  left  out 
unless  it  is  protected  and  planned  for  as,  for 
instance,  citizenship,  and  health. 

“Let  us  not  be  at  all  discouraged  or  fright- 
ened,” said  Dr.  Groves  in  conclusion.  “There 
never  was  a time  when  we  could  establish  a 
more  successful  family  life.  The  thought  is 
borne,  not  of  pessimism,  but  of  hope  and 
through  education  we  can  bring  every  force 
to  the  conservation  and  fulfillment  of  the 
institution  which  is  the  most  securely  found- 
ed part  of  human  existence.” 


SYNTHETIC  CHILDREN 


I am  mighty  glad  so  many  people  in 
America  are  taking  up  the  children 
work.  I used  to  think  there  might  he 
some  chance  of  getting  our  Government 
interested  in  it,  but  that  was  hoping  too 
much.  Being  a Ranchman  and  Farmer 
and  also  a child  owner,  I have  often 
wished  that  when  one  of  my  children 
got  sick  I could  wire  or  call  up  some 
Government  expert  and  have  him  come 
look  after  them.  Like  I can  do  if  one 
of  my  cows,  or  pigs  get  some  disease. 

If  your  fertilizer  is  not  agreeing  with 
your  land  the  Government  will  send  a 
specialist,  but  if  the  food  is  not  agree- 
ing with  the  Baby,  why  we  have  to  find 
out  what’s  the  matter  ourselves,  and 
lots  of  times  Parents  mean  well  but  they 
don’t  know  much. 

So  I am  glad  that  you  people  are  in- 
terested in  Children.  Course  they  are 
a lot  of  trouble  but  we  just  don’t  seem 
to  be  smart  enough  to  find  something 
that  would  be  less  trouble  that  would 
replace  them. 

That’s  the  only  thing  we  are  shy  now 
is  synthetic  Children. 

It’s  not  a bad  idea  whoever  thought 
of  doing  something  for  the  children. 

If  it  works  and  you  improve  them,  I 
will  send  you  mine.  Yours, 

WILL  ROGERS. 


SUIT  TO  CLOSE  HIGHLAND 

HOSPITAL  IN  WAKE  COURT 


Authorization  by  the  Council  of  State  of 
the  expenditure  of  funds  from  the  Emer- 
gency Fund  for  the  carrying  out  of  legal 
action  by  the  Attorney-General  to  revoke  the 
license  of  Highland  Hospital  in  Asheville, 
was  made  recently  in  preparation  for  the 
trial  which  will  come  up  in  Wake  Superior 
Court  in  January. 

Following  extended  investigation  by  the 
State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare 
into  long-continued  rumors  as  to  grossly 
immoral  conduct  on  the  part  of  Dr.  Carroll, 
the  body  of  evidence  gathered  had  been  pre- 
sented to  the  State  Board  of  Medical  Ex- 
aminers in  July  1926  and  Dr.  Carroll’s 
license  to  practice  medicine  had  been  unani- 
mously revoked. 

The  suit  to  annul  the  license  of  the  hos- 
pital was  started  by  the  Attorney-General 
for  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public 
Welfare,  following  a decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  that  the  license  to  practice  medicine, 
held  by  Dr.  Robert  S.  Carroll,  head  of  the 
Highland  Hospital,  could  not  be  revoked 
without  a trial  by  jury. 


STATE  SPENDS  MILLION 
A YEAR  ON  POOR  RELIEF 

Roy  E.  Brown  Urges  Work  Which  Would 

Lead  to  Prevention  of  Paupers — Cites 
Need  for  Hospital  Care. 

“It  is  for  us  to  discover  the  causes  of  social 
degeneration  and  poverty  and  to  map  out 
programs  leading  to  their  prevention,  if  we 
would  have  our  work  of  today  count  for 
value  a hundred  years  from  now,”  said  Roy 
E.  Brown,  head  of  the  division  of  institutions 
of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public 
Welfare  in  speaking  on  problems  of  poor 
relief  before  the  Central  District  of  Welfare 
Workers  in  Raleigh  on  November  29. 

Although  North  Carolina  counties  are 
spending  nearly  a million  dollars  a year  in 
outdoor  and  indoor  poor  relief,  (by  the 
county  homes  and  by  small  monthly  grants 
ranging  from  one  to  ten  dollars  a month), 
on  the  whole  our  efforts  have  been  merely 
remedial,  treating  the  symptoms  instead  of 
the  disease,  Mr.  Brown  thinks. 

For  the  present  remedy,  according  to 
facts  brought  out  by  recent  reports,  show- 
ing that  a large  proportion  of  those  who  are 
being  helped  in  county  homes  are  in  need  of 
hospital  care,  district  hospital  homes  or 
county  hospitals  would  go  far  in  adequately 
solving  the  situation.  Out  of  the  400  paupers 
in  the  county  homes  of  the  Central  District, 
265  were  unable  to  do  any  kind  of  work  and 
of  these  145  were  in  constant  need  of  medi- 
cal attention. 

Mr.  Brown  gave  a picture  of  a district 
hospital-home  which  could  be  constructed 
under  the  enabling  act  of  1923  if  three  coun- 
ties, such  as  Caswell,  Orange  and  Person 
could  decide  to  establish  such  an  institution 
in  lieu  of  their  county  homes.  The  total 
average  daily  population  of  these  three 
homes  for  the  last  fiscal  year  was  42,  and 
their  actual  cost,  exclusive  of  farm  products, 
was  $12,856.  The  county  home  farm  lands 
and  buildings  are  valued  at  more  than 
$100,000.  For  $60,000  a district  hospital- 
home  with  a capacity  of  50  could  be  estab- 
lished, and  a maintenance  fund  of  $12,000  a 
year  would  provide  adequately  for  the  pres- 
ent inmates  far  better  than  any  of  them  are 
being  cared  for  at  the  present. 

The  dangers  of  out-door  relief,  consisting 
in  the  giving  of  small  monthly  amounts,  are 
great  and  pauperism  is  the  natural  result 
where  close  supervision  is  lacking,  Mr. 
Brown  thinks.  Last  year  the  counties  of 
the  State  spent  more  than  $225,000  in  out- 
door relief,  and  the  average  amount  was 
$3.02  per  person. 

Mr.  Brown  urged  that  the  prevailing  mo- 
tive in  poor  relief  be  the  desire  to  seek  out 
the  causes  of  poverty,  as  well  as  to  relieve 
suffering  with  constructive  social  work. 
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GOOD  WILL  TO  MEN 

It  was  last  Christmas,  that  time  of  out- 
pouring of  human  love  and  means,  that  Mrs. 
W.  C.  Hammond,  secretary  of  the  High  Point 
Board  of  Public  Welfare  expressed  a theory 
of  Christmas  giving,  which  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  many  in  their  efforts  to  help  others 
help  themselves. 

She  was  writing  about  the  Christmas  bas- 
kets for  the  Mothers’  Aid  families,  which 
were  to  be  given  by  different  individuals  in 
the  city.  “The  baskets  will  be  slipped  in 
and  given  to  the  mother  before  hand,  so  that 
she  can  give  to  the  children  herself,”  says 
Mrs.  Hammond.  “I  feel  that  in  this  way 
the  mother  will  feel  the  responsibility  more 
and  have  a more  independent  feeling  by 
being  able  in  a measure  to  prepare  Christ- 
mas for  her  own  children.” 

Mrs.  Hammond  was  preaching  the  Golden 
Rule  of  self-respect. 

She  was  giving  an  opportunity  for  gener- 
ous people  to  do  good,  without  harming  the 
recipient,  and  still  allowing  the  givers  to 
derive  satisfaction  and  joy  out  of  their  gifts, 
as  well  as  personal  contact  by  way  of  ex- 
pressing human  sympathy  and  love. 

That,  after  all,  is  the  main  job  of  the 
social  worker  who  would  point  out  to  a well- 
meaning  public  that  giving  has  its  dangers. 
It  is  very  well  to  condemn  pauperizing,  only 
if  the  social  worker  can  bring  forth  concrete 
substitutes  for  some  prevailing  customs  in 
Christmas  giving. 

And  that  substitute  is  a failure  unless  in 
some  way  there  is  included  an  opportunity 
for  human  contact,  and  unless  the  social 
worker  can  gain  the  cooperation  of  the  giver 
by  interpretation  of  the  problem. 

Last  Christmas,  the  Winston-Salem  Ro- 
tary Club,  which  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
giving  an  elaborate  Christmas  party  to  the 
Forsyth  Mothers’  Aid  families,  exhibited  the 
convictions  of  at  least  several  of  the  mem- 
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hers,  by  substituting  a simple  affair  several 
weeks  before  Christmas,  and  presenting  each 
mother  with  a pair  of  blankets  and  a good 
sum  of  money  with  which  she  could  prepare 
for  her  own  Christmas. 

Amid  the  joy  and  peace  of  the  birthday 
of  the  Christ-child,  there  is  hardly  one  of 
us  who  does  not  want  to  give  out  of  his 
share  of  the  goods  of  this  world,  something 
to  those  less  fortunate.  To  see  that  the 
generous  thoughts  and  actions  are  turned 
into  channels  of  greatest  usefulness  is  an 
accomplishment  which  can  easily  challenge 
the  best  efforts  of  a social  worker  and  mark 
the  opening  wedge  by  which  the  community 
may  gain  a wider  conception  of  giving,  and 
make  Christmas  last  the  year  ’round. 

By  centering  efforts  upon  the  problem  of 
Christmas  giving  one  can  do  much  to  gain 
the  understanding  of  the  public  as  far  as 
constructive  social  work  is  concerned.  By 
making  Christmas  more  nearly  a time  for 
thoughtful  giving,  one  may  help  in  making 
the  spirt  of  “ Good  will  to  men ” last  through- 
out the  year.” 


A SOUND  IDEA 

The  idea  that  instead  of  trying  to  educate 
a child  in  spite  of  his  parents,  by  informing 
the  parent  of  means  of  discharging  his  re- 
sponsibility, the  parent  could  enter  more 
fully  into  the  child’s  education,  is  the  under- 
lying theme  in  the  movement  for  parental 
education  which  will  gain  impetus  in  the 
State  through  the  First  Institute  on  Parental 
Education  in  Raleigh,  February  14,  15,  and 
16,  through  the  allied  efforts  of  nine  agen- 
cies and  institutions,  of  which  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare  is 
one. 

The  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public 
Welfare  is  giving  of  its  time  and  interest 
because  it  is  firmly  convinced  that  such  a 
movement  can  go  far  in  preventing  social 
failures,  and  in  striking  at  the  causes  of 
dependency,  delinquency,  and  defectiveness. 

The  organizations  which  are  fostering  the 
institute  are:  State  Board  of  Health;  State 
Dept,  of  Public  Instruction;  State  Board  of 
Charities  and  Public  Welfare;  University  of 
North  Carolina;  State  College;  North  Caro- 
lina College  for  Women;  East  Carolina 
Teachers  College;  State  Federation  of  Wo- 
mens Clubs  and  the  Parent-Teacher  Asso- 
ciation. 

The  Steering  Committee  is  made  up  of 
representatives  from  the  nine  allied  agencies 
and  institutions,  and  is  headed  by  T.  E. 
Browne,  head  of  vocational  education,  of  the 
State  Department  of  Public  Instruction.  A 
committee  of  four  from  the  Steering  Com- 
mittee appeared  before  Governor  Angus  W. 
McLean  on  November  19th  and  obtained  his 
hearty  approval  of  the  movement  and  of  the 
proposed  Institute. 

“The  naming  of  this  meeting  An  Institute 
on  Parental  Education  is  in  recognition  of 
the  crucial  position  the  parent  occupies  in 
any  program  concerned  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  child,”  says  Mr.  Browne.  “The 
school,  the  health  agencies  and  the  social 


organizations  are  comparatively  helpless 
unless  the  parent  recognizes  that  there  are 
problems  to  solve  and  is  willing  to  cooperate 
for  the  good  of  the  individual  child  and  for 
the  betterment  of  society  as  a whole.” 

The  Institute  will  bring  together  parents 
and  workers  in  the  various  fields  and  experts 
of  national  reputation  to  add  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  how  to  cope  with  the  perplexing 
problems. 

Child  development  from  the  spiritual, 
physical,  mental  and  social  standpoint  will 
be  the  central  theme  of  the  Institute. 


PROMPTNESS 

A minimum  standard  of  service  for  the 
county  superintendents  of  public  welfare 
would  be  most  desirable  if  it  included  the 
necessity  of  acknowledging  requests  for  in- 
formation as  soon  as  possible,  within  twenty- 
four  hours  as  a usual  procedure. 

An  active  social  worker  says  in  a letter 
to  the  Commissioner;  “Many  of  the  super- 
intendents cooperate  with  us  and  are  very 
prompt  when  we  wire  for  information,  some 
we  can’t  depend  on.  Recently  we  wired  to 
one  and  have  never  received  an  answer 
though  we  asked  to  hear  immediately.  It 
was  a very  important  case  and  the  wire  was 
received. 

“I  have  been  wondering  if  you  could  not 
ask  through  Public  Welfare  Progress,  if 
when  service  is  requested  of  them,  if  they 
are  unable  to  attend  to  it,  either  to  wire 
back  to  us  collect,  or  at  least  send  a postal 
saying  they  are  unable  to  secure  informa- 
tion asked.  I am  not  finding  fault,  but  I 
think  that  we  all  should  work  together.” 

If  social  work  is  to  gain  further  prestige 
as  a profession,  those  standards  of  accuracy, 
and  thoroughness  to  which  other  professions 
adhere  should  be  adopted  by  all  social 
workers. 


A KNOTTY  PROBLEM 


Is  an  illegitimate  child  born  in  Georgia, 
and  abandoned  by  its  mother,  who  is  a 
former  resident  of  Columbus  County,  a 
charge  of  Columbus  County? 

That  is  a question  which  has  taken  a good 
deal  of  the  time  of  several  people  in  North 
Carolina  lately,  and  finally  it  has  been  de- 
cided in  the  affirmative. 

The  girl  deserted  her  baby  in  Savannah, 
and  since  then  efforts  have  been  made  to 
return  the  child  to  Columbus  County.  Since 
he  was  returned  application  has  been  made 
for  his  entrance  to  the  Children’s  Home  So- 
ciety in  Greensboro. 

Mrs.  Johnson  and  Miss  Mitchell  wrote  a 
brief  on  the  subject  and  sent  to  the  Attorney- 
General’s  office  to  be  approved.  Assistant 
Attorney-General  Frank  Nash  returned  it, 
saying  that  he  could  not  improve  upon  it, 
(or  words  to  that  effect).  In  the  opinion  of 
the  staff  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and 
Public  Welfare  when  Mr.  Nash  can  not  im- 
prove on  a brief,  we  rather  feel  that  it  is 
“some  brief.” 
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Superintendent  Fosters  a 

School  For  Midwives 

Cherokee  County  'Superintendent  of  Public 
Welfare  Cooperates  With  State  and 
County  Medical  Authorities 

Close  cooperation  with  the  State  Board  of 
Health  enabled  the  county  superintendent  of 
public  welfare  in  Cherokee,  Miss  Elizabeth 
Smith,  to  bring  about  a training  course  for 
midwives  in  a county  where  there  are  many 
isolated  sections. 

Working  with  a list  of  about  fifty  names 
sent  from  the  State  Board  of  Health  (the 
midwives  are  required  by  law  to  register 
their  names)  Miss  Smith  spent  a good  deal 
of  her  time  during  a period  of  many  months 
in  looking  up  the  midwives  and  checking 
up  the  list.  She  found  that  many  had  died 
or  were  too  old  to  work,  while  there  were 
others  doing  the  work  who  had  not  regis- 
tered. She  made  a list  of  these  by  going 
into  the  communities  and  finding  out  who 
served  as  midwives. 

In  the  meantime  interest  in  the  classes 
had  been  aroused  and  invitations  from  the 
County  Medical  Society  and  the  County 
Board  of  Health  had  been  mailed  to  the 
•State  Board  of  Health  asking  for  a nurse  to 
conduct  classes  of  instruction  for  six  weeks. 

Miss  Edna  Oliver  was  sent  from  the  State 
Board  of  Health,  from  its  Bureau  of  Ma- 
ternity and  Infancy,  of  which  Dr.  George 
Collins  is  head,  and  the  classes  were  started 
in  various  parts  of  the  county  except  near 
Murphy  and  Andrews  where  doctors  are 
easily  available. 

Eighteen  women  were  given  instructions, 
stressing  particularly  the  importance  of 
strict  attention  to  cleanliness,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  recognizing  when  to  send  for  a doctor 
in  a case  of  labor. 

It  was  found  that  only  four  of  the  mid- 
wives had  been  accustomed  to  putting  silver 
nitrate  into  the  eyes  of  the  newborn  babies 
to  prevent  blindness  (required  by  law)  and 
almost  none  of  them  were  reporting  the 
births  properly.  The  nurse  in  charge  gave 
them  cards  for  use  in  reporting  the  births, 
and  prenatal  cases  so  that  literature  could 
be  sent  from  the  State  Board  of  Health.  Re- 
ports are  being  sent  through  Miss  Smith’s 
office  so  that  a record  may  be  kept  on  the 
activities  of  each  midwife. 

The  idea  of  the  proposition  was  that  al- 
though midwives  are  at  best  a poor  substi- 
tute for  a doctor,  in  a county  of  such  iso- 
lated sections,  midwives  were  necessary  and 
it  was  the  duty  of  the  county  and  State  to 
see  that  they  were  trained  as  far  as  possible. 
The  doctors  of  the  county  consider  the  piece 
of  work  an  excellent  project  and  some  have 
called  it  the  best  piece  of  work  done  by  the 
county  superintendent  of  public  welfare. 

Back  in  the  Buckberry  section,  thirty-two 
miles  from  Murphy,  the  nearest  doctor  can 
be  secured  for  a labor  case  only  by  sending 
a message  which  would  take  in  the  winter 
time  eight  hours  and  an  equal  amount  of 
time  for  the  trip  back.  Even  if  this  brought 
help  in  time,  a doctor  could  hardly  afford 


to  go  so  far  from  his  patients,  and  since 
it  would  cost  about  $40,  few  could  afford  the 
expense.  To  some  extent  this  condition  is 
true  all  over  the  county,  says  Miss  Smith. 
In  a mountain  county  where  the  roads  are 
bad  and  travel  is  slow,  the  midwives  are 
the  only  dependence  of  some  sections.  It 
was  the  hope  of  all  who  worked  to  bring 
about  the  classes  for  midwives  that  their 
help  might  be  of  a more  certain  and  helpful 
character. 

The  work  of  the  State  Bureau  of  Maternity 
and  Infancy  is  made  possible  by  participa- 
tion in  funds  set  aside  for  such  work  by 
the  Federal  Government,  and  dispensed  by 
the  Children’s  Bureau  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Labor,  under  the  Maternity 
and  Infancy  Act,  known  as  the  Sheppard- 
Towner  bill. 


MODIFIED  READING  COURSE 
TO  BE  TAKEN  BY  A NUMBER 


Eleven  county  superintendents  of  public 
welfare  have  signified  their  intention  of  tak- 
ing the  modified  reading  course  outlined  by 
the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public 
Welfare,  and  one  superintendent  has  regis- 
tered for  the  course  given  by  the  Extension 
Division  of  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina, for  which  college  credit  will  be  given. 

As  the  basis  of  the  course,  a volume  by 
Dr.  Ernest  Groves,  “Social  Problems  of  The 
Family ,”  is  required.  Dr.  Groves  with  Lee 
M.  Brooks  prepared  the  extension  course, 
and  from  this  Miss  Mary  F.  Camp,  of  the 
State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Wel- 
fare, outlined  a modified  reading  course  for 
which  credit  will  be  given. 

In  addition  to  “Social  Problems  of  the 
Family any  three  of  the  following  are  re- 
quired: “ Concerning  Parents”;  “ The  Drift- 
ing Home,”  by  Groves;  “ Wholesome  Child- 
hood” by  Groves;  “Broken  Homes,”  by  Col- 
cord;  “Our  Changing  Morality by  Kirch- 
wey;  and  “ Youth  in  Conflict,”  by  Van 
Waters. 

The  Library  Commission  at  Raleigh  has  a 
limited  number  of  these  books,  which  may 
be  borrowed,  the  only  expense  being  the 
postage.  Any  of  them  may  be  bought  from 
the  Survey  Book  Department,  112  East  19th 
Street,  New  York  City. 


CHILD  WELFARE  WORK  IN 

NORTH  CAROLINA  STUDIED 


North  Carolina  was  selected  as  one  of  the 
States  to  be  given  careful  study  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  Mothers’  Aid  and  the  activi- 
ties of  its  State  Board  of  Charities  and 
Public  Welfare  by  two  representatives  of 
the  Children’s  Bureau  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Labor,  who  spent  some  time 
recently  in  the  State. 

Miss  Florence  Hutsinpillar,  who  was  en 
route  to  Kentucky  upon  the  invitation  of 
child  welfare  officials  who  wish  that  State 
to  adopt  a system  of  Mothers’  Aid,  spent 
some  time  visiting  Mothers’  Aid  cases,  and 


SIDELIGHTS 

The  Rowan  County  Home,  built  three 
years  ago  and  valued  at  about  $80,000  was 
entirely  destroyed  by  fire  on  November  24. 
The  thirty  patients,  a dozen  of  whom  were 
bedfast,  were  removed  to  safety  and  are  be- 
ing cared  for  temporarily.  Insurance  to  the 
extent  of  $40,000  was  in  force  on  the  place. 
Mrs.  Mary  O.  Linton,  Rowan  County  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Welfare,  was  largely 
instrumental  in  the  building  of  the  institu- 
tion, which  was  used  in  many  ways,  more 
as  a county  hospital,  than  as  a home  for  the 
aged  and  infirm. 

Carroll  Hall,  one  of  the  dormitories  at 
Samarcand  Manor,  the  State  Home  and  In- 
dustrial School  for  Girls,  burned  to  the 
ground  on  November  26.  The  origin  of  the 
fire  is  unknown,  since  the  flames  were  first 
discovered  on  the  outside  lattice.  Plans  are 
being  made  at  once  to  rebuild,  according  to 
the  Board  of  Directors.  A new  dormitory 
which  was  almost  finished,  will  be  used  as 
soon  as  possible  to  take  care  of  the  Carroll 
Hall  residents. 


By  the  will  of  Mrs.  Hannah  S.  Farnsworth, 
of  Raleigh,  a bequest  of  between  $15,000  and 
$20,000  has  been  made  to  the  Barium  Springs 
Orphanage. 


North  Carolina  only  boasts  three  police- 
women, who  work  with  the  police  forces  in 
preventing  crime,  and  one  of  them,  Miss 
Eloise  Brown  of  Charlotte,  has  recently  com- 
pleted a compilation  of  records  on  crime 
costs  in  that  city  for  a period  of  ten  years. 

She  reaches  the  conclusion  that  there  has 
been  an  actual  decrease  in  crime,  in  Char- 
lotte. Technical  “crimes”  such  as  traffic  law 
violations  have  increased,  because  of  the 
increase  of  automobiles  and  thus  the  total 
arrests  seem  more  imposing  than  actual 
crime  warrants. 

“The  public  as  a whole  has  seen  the  value 
of  parks  and  playgrounds  as  a weapon 
against  crime,”  says  Miss  Brown,  “and  is 
investing  in  play  centers,  with  salaries  for 
directors  in  the  hope  of  avoiding  increases 
in  expenditures  for  policemen  and  jails.” 


conferring  with  members  of  the  staff  of  the 
State  Board. 

Miss  Marietta  Stevenson,  formerly  a 
teacher  at  North  Carolina  College  for  Wo- 
men, is  studying  the  relation  of  the  State 
Board  to  all  phases  of  child  welfare,  in- 
cluding juvenile  courts,  child  placing,  work 
for  the  prevention  of  delinquency  and  recre- 
ation. Her  study  of  North  Carolina  is  the 
beginning  of  a comprehensive  study  which 
will  probably  cover  about  ten  States.  North 
Carolina  was  selected  as  the  first  State,  she 
said,  because  it  emphasizes  rural  social  work 
and  operates  through  a county  system  of 
public  welfare  through  the  county  superin- 
tendents. 
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Figures  Gathered  For 

First  Annual  Census 

Census  Bureau  Begins  Making  Annual  Cen- 
sus of  Populations  of  Institutions  for 
Mental  Diseases,  Feebleminded  and 
Prisoners  in  Lieu  of  Ten- 
Year  Figures 

Figures  on  the  population  of  five  North 
Carolina  institutions;  those  for  mental  dis- 
eases, the  feebleminded  and  State  prisoners 
during  1926,  have  been  compiled  by  the  in- 
stitutions and  submitted  to  the  United 
States  Census  Bureau  for  the  first  annual 
report  on  institutional  statistics,  reports 
Roy  B.  Brown,  of  the  staff  of  the  State  Board 
of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare. 

On  December  31,  1926,  a total  of  7,486 
were  in  these  five  institutions:  the  State 
Hospitals  for  the  Insane  at  Raleigh,  Mor- 
gan ton  and  Goldsboro;  the  Caswell  Train- 
ing School  for  mental  defectives  at  Kinston 
and  the  State  Prison. 

Plitherto  the  Census  Bureau  has  compiled 
statistics  on  the  population  of  such  institu- 
tions only  once  in  ten  years,  but  at  the 
request  of  various  organizations  such  as  the 
American  Institute  of  Criminal  Law  and  the 
American  Prison  Association  it  was  believed 
wise  to  collect  annual  nationwide  statistics 
in  order  that  more  adequate  facts  concerning 
criminals  and  mental  defectives  might  be 
made  available.  The  reports  are  to  be  made 
to  the  Census  Bureau  through  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare.  They 
show  the  number  of  first  admissions,  re- 
admissions, discharges,  movement  of  the 
population,  staff  organization  and  financial 
condition.  In  the  figures  for  the  State 
Prison  the  offense  and  sentence  are  given. 

The  annual  census  is  intended  to  furnish 
data  in  standardized  form  which  will  show 
the  nature  and  size  of  the  tasks  imposed  on 
the  State  institutions  for  prisoners  and 
mental  defectives.  It  will  show  from  year 
to  year  the  results  which  are  accomplished 
and  accurate  comparisons  may  readily  be 
made  between  one  State  and  another.  In  all 
discussions  dealing  with  crime,  mental  de- 
ficiency and  law  enforcement  many  problems 
have  arisen  because  of  inadequate  statistics 
secured  upon  varying  basic  principles,  and 
it  is  hoped  that  the  new  plan  will  clear  up 
matters. 

According  to  the  reports  of  the  five  North 
Carolina  institutions  the  population  totals 
are  as  follows:  State  Hospital  for  the  In- 

sane, Raleigh,  1641;  State  Hospital  for  the 
Insane,  Morganton,  2148;  State  Hospital  for 
the  Colored  Insane,  Goldsboro,  1549;  Caswell 
Training  School  for  Mental  Defectives,  Kin- 
ston, 548,  and  State  Prison,  1580.  These 
totals  are  the  number  of  inmates  reported 
for  the  date  December  31,  1926.  The  grand 
total  was  7,486. 


Mrs.  Walter  McNabb  Miller,  chairman  of 
the  department  of  public  welfare  in  the 
General  Federation  of  Womens  Clubs  and 
director  of  publicity  for  the  American  Child 
Health  Association,  spent  several  days  re- 
cently in  North  Carolina,  at  the  invitation 
of  the  State  Board  of  Health  and  the  State 
Federation  of  Womens  Clubs. 


Social  and  Social 

A request,  written  in  pencil  on  fancy  pink 
paper,  came  to  the  State  Board  of  Charities 
and  Public  Welfare  not  long  ago,  lrom  a 
boy,  who  wanted  the  “rules  on  how  boys 
and  girls  should  socialize  together.” 

Guessing  that  the  young  man  wanted  a 
book  on  good  manners,  the  secretary  of  the 
Library  Commission  was  appealed  to  and 
she  confirmed  the  guess  by  relating  an  in- 
cident which  occurred  several  years  ago.  A 
young  boy  appealed  to  her  as  librarian  for 
a book  on  sociology. 

In  reply  to  her  question  as  to  whether  he 
wanted  material  on  delinquency,  prison  re- 
form, dependency,  or  some  other  phase  of 
the  subject,  he  looked  a bit  puzzled,  and 
so  she  took  him  back  to  look  over  the  ma- 
terial on  the  shelf. 

“Aw,”  he  stammered,  “that’s  not  what  I 
want.  I’m  a-going  to  be  in  a wedding,  and 
I want  to  know  how  to  act!” 

Now  comes  the  entertaining  item  from  the 
Greensboro  Doily  News,  that  Dr.  Howard  W. 
Odum’s  new  book,  “ Mon's  Quest  For  Social 
Guidance,"  highly  acclaimed, as  a comprehen- 
sive basis  for  a full  course  in  social  prob- 
lems, has  enjoyed  an  unprecedented  sale  of 
volumes  from  those  who  evidently  had  no 
interest  in  sociological  problems  as  such. 
On  reading  the  title,  they  purchased  the 
book  thinking  that  it  was  a book  of  eti- 
quette! 

“If  the  country  has  a new  chop  of  sociol- 
ogists, a trifle  bewildered  perhaps  but  de- 
termined to  do  just  so  or  bust,  no  doubt  Dr. 
Odum  will  be  the  innocent  cause,”  concludes 
the  Greensboro  Daily  News. 

Social  and  Social! 


FIVE  DISTRICT  MEETINGS 

HELD  FOR  ORGANIZATIONS 

District  conferences  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  together  officials  and  interested  in- 
dividuals to  discuss  local  social  problems 
of  interest  were  inaugurated  in  the  fall  of 
1926,  when  two  were  held. 

During  the  fall  of  1927,  five  district  meet- 
ings were  held  with  evident  results  of  in- 
creased interest  and  vigor  in  the  work  of 
solving  North  Carolina’s  social  problems. 

On  November  8,  the  Northwestern  Dis- 
trict met  at  High  Point;  on  November  18, 
the  Western  District  met  at  Waynesville; 
on  November  29,  the  Central  District  met 
in  Raleigh ; the  South  Piedmont  District  met 
in  Charlotte  on  December  2,  and  the  North- 
eastern District  met  in  New  Bern  on  De- 
cember 8. 

The  district  meetings  have  been  well  at- 
tended by  active  social  workers  and  inter- 
ested individuals.  At  each  meeting  at  least 
two  members  of  the  staff  of  the  State  Board 
of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare  have  been 
present.  The  programs  were  made  out  in 
cooperation  with  Miss  Mary  F.  Camp,  head 
of  the  division  of  county  organization  of  the 
State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. 


STUDENT  GROUPS  SEE 

WAKE  COUNTY  CHARTS 


During  November  three  groups  of  students 
came  to  the  offices  of  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  and  Public  Welfare  to  see  the 
Wake  Charts,  prepared  first  in  1922  by  Miss 
Emeth  Tuttle  to  show  the  enormous  cost 
borne  by  Wake  County  and  North  Carolina 
for  one  feeble-minded  family. 

A class  in  Social  Pathology  from  the 
North  Carolina  College  for  Women  saw  the 
charts  when  they  paid  a visit  to  the  State 
Board  to  hear  from  the  staff  something 
about  the  work  of  the  various  divisions. 
Two  groups  from  Peace  Institute  later  came 
to  see  the  charts. 

So  far  over  $32,000  has  been  spent  on  this 
one  family  in  less  than  thirty  years.  Three 
of  the  children  are  in  the  State  school  for 
mental  defectives,  another  is  a similar  in- 
stitution in  South  Carolina,  one  is  wanted 
for  theft  after  having  served  a sentence  of 
ten  years  in  the  State  Prison  and  the  young- 
est is  in  a private  home.  Although  he  is  16 
years  old,  he  is  only  in  the  fifth  grade. 

The  tragedy  brought  out  is  not  so  much 
the  degradation,  immorality,  and  drunken- 
ness for  which  the  family  is  responsible, 
but  the  sheer  waste — the  lack  of  any  sort  of 
worthwhile  contribution  to  society,  and  the 
large  annual  amount  which  the  State  must 
spend  for  those  members  of  the  family  who 
cannot  be  turned  loose  upon  society. 

The  charts  have  been  widely  exhibited 
and  have  always  attracted  interest,  not  only 
in  North  Carolina,  but  in  Illinois,  Iowa,  and 
Minnesota. 


A GREAT  OPPORTUNITY 


An  opportunity  for  stimulation,  contact 
with  workers  in  similar  fields,  and  advice 
and  information  from  national  leaders  in 
social  work  is  made  possible  through  the 
National  Conference  of  Social  Work,  to  be 
held  at  Memphis,  Tennessee,  May  2-9,  under 
the  leadership  of  Sherman  C.  Kingsley,  the 
president. 

Information  about  rates,  transportation, 
etc.,  may  be  obtained  from  Howard  R. 
Knight,  the  secretary,  at  227  East  Long  St., 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

Since  the  Conference  is  meeting  in  a 
southern  city  for  the  first  time  since  1921, 
a special  effort  is  being  made  to  adapt  the 
program  so  that  problems  peculiar  to  south- 
ern sections  may  be  handled  in  such  a way 
that  social  workers  from  those  sections  may 
derive  particular  benefit  from  attending  the 
meeting,  said  Dr.  Knight  on  his  recent  visit 
to  North  Carolina  to  arouse  interest  in  the 
Conference. 

North  Carolina  sent  nearly  a score  to  the 
last  Conference  in  May,  1927  at  Des  Moines. 
Growing  interest,  coupled  with  the  closer 
proximity  of  the  meeting  should  double  the 
number  for  the  Memphis  gathering. 
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Says  Christian  Attitude  Suit  To  close  Highland  Santa  Clans  Pays  Three 

Toward  Criminals  Need  Hospi“l1  In  Wake  Court  Children  Delayed  Visit 


Dr.  Carl  Taylor  Says  Feeling  of  Charity 
Toward  Offenders  Lacking. 

“Whereas  love  and  charity  are  the  two 
dominant  motives  of  Christianity,  hate  and 
vengeance  are  the  two  chief  attitudes  and 
practices  in  relation  to  criminals,”  Dr. 
Carl  Taylor,  dean  of  the  Graduate  School 
at  State  College,  and  former  president  of 
the  North  Carolina  Conference  for  Social 
Service  told  an  audience  recently.  “The 
ideals  of  Christianity  would  dictate  that 
we  level  up  life  by  giving  to  those  who 
are  weak  the  superior  advantages  in  this 
struggle  for  life. 

“There  are  three  outstanding  things 
about  the  problem  of  crime”,  said  Dr. 
Taylor.  “First  that  a criminal  is  always 
an  individual  with  a defective  personality 
or  character;  second,  that  these  defective 
personalities  are  products  of  social  in- 
fluences; and  third,  that  there  is  no  prob- 
lem which  demands  Christian  charity 
more  than  the  problem  of  remaking  or 
reclaiming  imperfect  or  defective  charac- 
ters.” 

Among  other  solutions  Dr.  Taylor  sug- 
gested that  criminals  should  be  return- 
ed to  society  remade,  or  not  returned  at 
all.  “We  do  now  return  the  great  ma- 
jority of  them  unreformed  and  thus  do 
not  even  protect  society  against  them  in 
any  sense. 

“We  bring  less  of  proven  knowledge 
and  less  of  Christian  attitude  to  bear  in 
the  problem  of  crime  than  to  any  other 
outstanding  social  problem  in  the  world,” 
Dr.  Taylor  stated. 


Board  Of  Social  Service 

Conference  Has  Meeting 

Tentative  plans  for  the  1928  meeting  of 
the  North  Carolina  Conference  for  Social 
Service,  were-  .outlined  at  a meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  held  in  Greensboro 
during  December.  The  board  favored  a 
meeting  of  the  Conference  in  the  Spring 
which  would  work  toward  advancing 
social  legislation,  especially  measures,  for 
child  welfare  in  North  Carolina. 

Judge  Carl  B.  Hyatt,  president  of  the 
Conference  presided.  A hearty  y?elcome 
to  North  Carolina  was  extended  to  the 
School  for  Women  in  Industries,.  :at  Bryn 
Mawr,  which  may  be  moved  to  some  part 
of  the  South,  and  a committee  wggj.^ppomt- 
ed  to  take  steps  to  encourage  its  removal 
to  the  State. 


The  suit  to  annul  the  license  of  High- 
land Hospital  in  Asheville,  brought  by  the 
Attorney-General  for  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  and  Public  Welfare  has  been  de- 
layed, and  is  expected  to  come  up  before 
the  Wake  County  Superior  Court  before 
February  2 0.  The  suit,  which  followed 
the  revocation  by  the  State  Board  of  Medi- 
cal Examiners  of  the  license  of  Dr. 
Robert  S.  Carroll  to  practice  medicine  and 
his  subsequent  appeal  to  the  Superior 
Court,  of  Buncomb  and  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  -was  filed  by  the  Attorney-General 
for  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public 
Welfare  following  extended  investigation 
into  long-continued  rumors  as  to  grossly 
immoral  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  head 
of  the  hospital. 

The  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public 
Welfare  is  permitted  to  bring  suit  in  the 
Wake  County  Court  to  close  private  hos- 
pitals for  the  insane,  when  in  the  opinion 
of  the  board,  the  welfare  of  the  patients 
makes  such  action  advisable. 

When  a motion  was  made  in  Wake 
County  Superior  Court  on  December  20  to 
amend  the  complaint  so  as  to  include 
charges  of  neglect  and  cruelty  as  well  as 
gross  immorality,  the  defense  objected 
and  the  order  was  modified  so  as  to  give 
30  days  to  demur  or  60  days  to  answer. 


Conference  Meets  In 

Memphis  During  May 

Last  year  nearly  a score  of  social 
workers  from  North  Carolina  attended 
the  sessions  of  the  National  Conference 
of  Social  Work  in  Des  Moines.  This  year 
it  is  expected  that  a greater  number  will 
attend  the  conference  which  will  be  held 
in  Memphis,  Tennessee,  May  2-9,  under  the 
leadership  of  Sherman  C.  Kingsley,  the 
president. 

Information  about  rates,  transportation, 
etc.,  may  be  obtained  from  Howard  R. 
Knight,  the  secretary,  at  227  East  Long 
St.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Dr.  Knight  visited  North  Carolina  dur- 
ing the  fall,  and  is  urging  a large  repre- 
sentation from  the  state  at  the  conference, 
since  special  emphasis  is  to  be  put  on 
those  problems  which  are  peculiar  to  rural 
social  work,  as  it  is  needed  in  North  Car- 
olina and  other  states  in  this  section. 

This  is  the  first  time  the  conference  has 
met  in  a southern  city  since  1921. 


Their  First  Christmas  is  Celebrated  at 
tiie  Odd  Fellows  Home  in 
Goldsboro. 


Santa  Claus  is  usually  a most  resource- 
ful person,  but  according  to  three  small 
children  from  Avery  County,  he  had  never 
been  to  see  them  in  their  mountain  home 
because  the  way  was  too  rough  and  the 
Aveather  too  cold. 

At  least  that  is  what  they  told  Charles 
H.  Warren,  the  head  of  the  I.  O.  O.  F. 
Home  in  Goldsboro,  where  the  children  now 
are.  They  came  to  the  Home  on  Decem- 
ber 19,  and  Santa  Claus  visited  them  for 
the  first  time  this  Christmas. 

"I  leave  it  to  your  imagination  to  esti- 
mate their  joy  when  they  saw  the  two 
Christmas  trees  and  opened  their  first 
Christmas  stockings  and  presents,”  says 
Mr.  Warren  in  a letter  to  the  State  Board 
of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare. 

The  children  had  been  fatherless  for 
several  years  and  the  mother’s  strength 
and  ability  were  not  great  enough  to  let 
her  keep  all  of  her  children.  They  had 
not  been  going  to  school,  this  year,  even 
though  money  had  been  set  aside  from  the 
county  treasury  for  their  books  and  for 
shoes.  The  State  Board  helped  in  mak- 
ing the  investigations  to  determine  wheth- 
er the  children  should  be  received  in  the 
Odd  Fellows  Home. 

“Allow  me  to  call  the  attention  of  your 
Department  to  the  fact  that  this  is  one  of 
the  cases  in  which  you  gave  us  valuable 
assistance  in  determining  whether  or  not 
the  solution  was  for  us  to  take  the  chil- 
dren into  our  institution,”  writes  Mr. 
Warren.  “Let  me  express  our  very  sin- 
cere and  grateful  appreciation  for  the  as- 
sistance you  rendered  us. 

“The  children  arrived  a few  days  be- 
fore Christmas  and  since  your  Depart- 
ment has  taken  such  interest  in  the  case 
you  will,  I feel  sure,  be  interested  to 
know  that  this  was  the  first  time  that 
Santa  Clause  had  visited  them.  They  say 
that  they  lived  so  far  up  in  the  moun- 
tains that  it  was  too  cold,  the  way  too 
rough,  etc.,  for  Santa  Claus  to  find  them.”' 


Miss  Mary  Frances  Camp,  director  of 
the  division  of  county  organization,  was 
married  to  Mr.  Thomas  Weaver  Sprinkle 
December  17,  at  the  Edenton  Street 
Methodist  Church  in  Raleigh.  Mrs.. 

Sprinkle  continues  her  work  with  the 
Board. 
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•‘That  Maternal  In^tindt” 


The  first  state-wide  Institute  on  Paren- 
tal Education  which  is  to  be  held  in 
Raleigh  February  14,  15  and  16  should 
serve  as  a means  of  clarifying  the  ideas 
and  joining  the  efforts  of  every  agency  in 
the  state  which  believes  that  “an  ounce  of 
prevention  is  worth  a pound  of  cure,”  as 
far  as  the  proper  training  and  under- 
standing of  children  is  concerned. 

The  point  is  constantly  stressed  that 
criminals  often  come  from  “broken 
homes”,  and  support  for  such  move- 
ments as  the  Institute  on  Parental 
Education  is  constantly  bespoken  on  the 
grounds  that  such  a movement  would  les- 
sen the  proportion  of  those  who  commit 
crimes. 

Such  an  argument  is  fairly  sound,  but 
the  fundamental  point  underlying  the  be- 
liefs of  those  who  would  study  the  child 
in  his  relation  to  his  parents,  and  to 
various  social  institutions  is  not  that 
every  child  is  in  danger  of  becoming  a 
criminal,  but  rather  that  the  basic  prin- 
ciples of  child  psychology  and  child 
training  should  be  common  knowledge,  so 
that  the  complexity  of  modern  life  would 
not  overpower  the  individual  child. 

The  Institute  on  Parental  Education  is 
not  arranged  as  a “training  school”  to 
teach  parents  how  to  take  care  of  their 
children,  so  much  as  it  is  one  means  of 
awakening  the  public,  including  actual  and 
prospective  parents  to  the  fact  that  parent- 
hood is  a profession  and  a science  calling 
for  every  capability  available  and  for  train- 
ing. 

It  follows  up  the  theory  that  the  “ma- 
ternal instinct”  and  for  that  matter  the 
“paternal  instinct”  are  not  the  only  things 
that  are  needed  for  the  proper  develop- 
ment and  guidance  of  children. 

The  Institute  will  be  featured  with  ad- 
dresses by  Dr.  George  E.  Vincent,  president 
of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  Dr.  Fran- 
cis Pendleton  Gaines,  president  of  Wake 
Forest  College,  Dr.  Ernest  R.  Groves,  of 


the  University  of  North  Carolina,  Dr.  Ruth 
Andrus,  of  Teachers’  College,  Columbia 
University  and  others. 

The  Institute  is  being  fostered  by  North 
Carolina  College  for  Women,  State  Board 
of  Health,  State  College  of  Agriculture, 
North  Carolina  Federation  of  Womens 
Clubs,  State  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, LTniversity  of  North  Carolina,  North 
Carolina  Branch  of  the  Congress  of  Parents 
and  Teachers,  East  Carolina  Teachers 
College  and  the  State  Board  of  Charities 
and  Public  Welfare. 

All  sessions  of  the  Institute  are  open  to 
the  public  without  charge. 


A Real  Chri&mas 

Of  all  the  times  in  the  year,  Christmas 
is  the  day  which  is  properly  celebrated 
within  the  circle  of  the  home  and  on 
Christmas  Day  there  were  nearly  four 
hundred  North  Carolina  families  which 
celebrated  Christmas  in  their  own  homes 
with  thankfulness.  Because  of  small 
grants  from  North  Carolina’s  Mothers  Aid 
funds  put  aside  by  county  and  state,  to 
help  worthy  mothers  care  for  their  chil- 
dren, these  four  hundred  families  are  be- 
ing made  assets  instead  of  liabilities  to 
the  State. 

Up  in  Cherokee  County  near  the  top  of 
the  Snowbird  Range  of  mountains  there 
is  a young  women  who  was  left  with  five 
small  children  to  care  for  when  her  hus- 
band died  of  cancer  in  1925.  They  live 
in  the  simplest  kind  of  a house,  but  the 
mother  and  oldest  son,  the  man  of  the 
family,  are  doing  everything  in  their 
power  to  keep  the  children  together  and 
give  them  a good  education.  That  Moth- 
er’s Aid  family  is  soon  to  get  a Christmas 
present  of  a cow,  so  that  the  children  can 
have  plenty  of  milk. 

To  go  from  the  western-most  Mothers’ 
Aid  family  to  the  eastern-most  and  the 
most  inaccessible,  would  involve  some  500 
miles  of  travel,  down  to  Avon,  a small 
fishing  village  of  about  400  inhabitants 
on  that  peculiar  strip  of  land  which  lies 
many  miles  from  the  mainland,  separat- 
ing Pamlico  Sound  from  the  ocean. 

In  the  most  weather-beaten  of  the  little 
grey  houses  at  Avon,  with  low  evergreen 
bushes  creeping  almost  to  the  doorsteps 
there  lives  a family  to  which  Mothers’ 
Aid  has  been  of  great  help.  The  mother 
and  her  three  daughters,  of  ten,  seven 
and  four,  are  proudly  grateful  for  the 
kindnesses  which  have  been  shown  them, 
since  the  father  died  on  his  fishing  boat 
several  years  ago.  An  advance  Christmas 
present  was  sent  the  family  by  the  Elks 
of  Elizabeth  City,  and  the  victrola  and 
records  have  served  to  cheer  them  during 
the  long  winter  months. 

In  Cherokee  and  Dare,  the  net  result  was 
the  same,  a family  brought  together  in 
love  and  cheer  and  Christmas  merriment. 


A Lamin’  Young-Un 


SCENE:  The  Sweet  Gum  Section  in 

Cherokee  County  near  the  border  line. 

TIME:  Mid-day. 

CHARACTERS:  Small  boy — The  Wel- 

fare Woman — The  boy’s  pop. 

SCENE  ONE 

(The  Welfare  Woman  was  riding  down 
the  road  in  her  Ford,  and  saw  a small 
boy  walking  on  the  side  of  the  road. 
Since  she  was  out  checking  up  on  the 
school  attendance  for  the  county,  she  drew 
up.  by  the  boy,  to  see  why  he  was  not  in 
school.) 

WELFARE  WOMAN — Hey,  son,  why 

aren’t  you  in  school?  What  school  do  you 
go  to? 

SMALL  BOY — Don’t  go  to  school. 

WELFARE  WOMAN — You  don’t? 

I 

Where  do  you  live? 

SMALL  BOY — Over  in  Sweet  Gum.  Say, 
you’re  that  woman  from  Cherokee  what 
makes  younguns  go  to  school,  ain’t  you? 

I wish  you’d  make  my  pap  let  me  go  to 
school. 

WELFARE  WOMAN — Son,  you  don’t 
live  in  North  Carolina,  and  I haven’t  got 
any  business  down  here.  Where  does 
your  pop  live? 

SMALL  BOY — ’Bout  two  miles  down  the 
road. 

WELFARE  WOMAN — Well,  hop  in  and 
show  me  the  way. 

SCENE  TWO 

WELFARE  WOMAN — Good  morning. 

I saw  your  son  down  the  road  a way,  and 
I thought  I’d  come  to  see  you,  though  I 
am  from  Cherokee. 

POP — Good  morning. 

WELFARE  WOMAN — He  said  he  want- 
ed to  go  to  school,  and  I thought  I’d  come 
ask  you  to  put  him  in  school.  It’s  lots 
harder  to  make  a living  in  this  day  and 
time,  than  it  was  when  you  were  growing 
up,  and  it  certainly  would  help  him  to 
have  some  schooling.  Won’t  you  think 
about  it? 

POP — You  mean  he  stopped  you  and 
asked  you  to  get  me  to  put  him  in 
school? 

WELFARE  WOMAN — That’s  what  he 

did. 

POP — Well,  mebbe  I’ll  do  it. 

WELFARE  WOMAN — I surely  wish  you 

would. 

SCENE  THREE 

(Five  months  later  in  the  Welfare 
Womans  office) 

POP — Good  morning.  I come  to  tell 
you  that  I put  that  boy  in  school.  It’s 
a plumb  sight,  the  way  he’s  is  a-larning. 

W.  W. — I certainly  am  glad. 

POP — He  don’t  never  seem  to  read 
enough.  I’d  like  to  know  why  we  don’t 
have  soch  a law,  to  make  folks  send  their 
younguns  to  school.  He’s  a-larning  fast, 
sure  enough. 
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Proper  Child  Guidance 

Would  Avoid  Disasters 


Dr.  George  Preston  Writes  of  Importance 
of  Child  Training  Because  of 
Changed  Living  Conditions. 


(Editors  note:  Dr.  Preston,  who  spoke 

before  the  Public  Welfare  Institute  in 
Chapel  Hill  last  summer,  is  now  with  the 
Mental  Hygiene  Clinic  in  Baltimore.  This 
article  is  of  special  interest  in  the  light 
of  the  State-wide  Institute  oir  Parental 
Education,  to  be  held  in  Raleigh,  Feb- 
ruary 14,  15  and  16,  1928.) 

Guidance  of  any  type,  whether  it  is 
child  guidance  or  adult  guidance  is  com- 
plicated and  depends  for  its  success  on 
many  factors.  A guide  is  a person  who  is 
trying  to  show  someone  how  to  get  some- 
where and  the  guide’s  object  is  to  get  his 
charge  to  the  chosen  goal  as  comfortably, 
as  efficiently  and  as  safely  as  possible. 

It  is  more  difficult  to  guide  the  steps 
of  a blind  man  than  those  of  a man  able  to 
see.  Hence  the  success  of  the  guidance 
depends  upon  the  skill  of  the  guide,  the 
ability,  physical,  intellectual  and  emotion- 
al, of  the  charge  and  the  difficulty  of  the 
way. 

Granting  that  child  guidance  is  an  ex- 
tremely complicated  procedure  and  that 
its  object  is  to  produce  efficient  and  happy 
adults  and  granted  further  that  the  vast 
bulk  of  guidance  is  done  by  parents  who 
have  had  no  technical  training,  how  can 
we  explain  the  fact  that  the  majority  of 
children  make  reasonably  satisfactory  ad- 
justments and  become  fairly  efficient  and 
happy  adults?  Certainly  many  children 
who  are  brought  up  in  homes  which  seem 
to  violate  all  the  principles  of  correct 
training,  seem  to  deve^p  normally.  Most 
of  us  “get.  by”  chiefly  because  of  the  most 
incredulous  excellency  and  adaptability  of 
the  human  machine.  Give  the  average 
individual  a reasonably  good  machine, 
teach  him  the  essentials  of  steering  and 
gear  shifts,  show  him  that  gas,  water 
and  grease  must  be  supplied  at  regular 
intervals,  grant  him  some  love  of  his 
own  possessions  and  some  respect  for  the 
rights  of  other  human  beings  and  place 
him  on  an  average  road;  he  will  probably 
succeed  in  reaching  his  destination  even 
if  he  does  not  know  how  to  change  a tire 
or  whether  his  car  has  a carburetor. 
Plenty  of  fools  do  that.  If,  however,  the 
situation  is  so  complicated  in  any  way, 
wrecks  result. 

The  parallel  can  be  carried  over  bodily 
to  child  training.  If  the  child’s  machine 
is  good  and  the  road  straight  the  goal  will 
probably  be  reached.  But  start  the  same 
individual  with  a poor  machine,  or  through 
a desert  or  over  a mountain  and  his 
chances  of  disaster  are  greatly  increased. 
The  child  who  starts  with  poor  equipment, 
or  even  the  entirely  normal  child,  if  any 
one  of  a thousand  accidents  happen,  is 
likely  to  need  the  attentions  of  the  social 
physicians,  those  individuals  known  as 


directors  of  public  welfare,  superinten- 
dents of  correctional  institutions  and 
psychiatrists.  These  social  physicians,  who 
ultimately  become  responsible  for  any 
wrecks  which  do  occur,  have  a definite 
duty  in  regard  to  public  safety. 

They  must  charge  themselves  with  the 
duty  of  seeing  that  as  few  faulty  machines 
as  possible  are  produced.  They  must  make 
safe  the  road  along  which  the  normal 
child  passes  to  adulthood  by  providing 
adequate  education,  recreation  and  voca- 
tional guidance.  They  must  provide  for 
those  who  do  come  to  grief  along  the  road 
by  utilizing  children’s  protective  agencies, 
institutions,  reformatories  and  psychiatric 
service,  all  part  of  the  machinery  neces- 
sary to  keep  the  child  moving  safely  to- 
ward citizenship. 

Part  of  our  effort  must  be  expended  in 
smoothing  and  straightening  out  the  road 
but  we  must  also  have  a clear  under- 
standing cf  those  factors  which  make  the 
child  “go”,  of  those  things  which  in- 
fluence human  behavior.  This  understand- 
ing is  the  chief  undertaking  of  those 
rather  new  organizations  known  as  Child 
Guidance  Clinics.  They  are  not  concern- 
ed solely  with  the  psychology  of  child- 
hood. They  are  concerned  with  the 
heredity  of  child,  with  his  physical  make- 
up, the  parents,  with  everything  that  has 
happened  to  the  child  and  in  addition  with 
what  the  child  thinks  himself  of  the  en- 
tire situation,  how  he  feels  about  the 
world  and  about  himself  in  relation  to 
the  world. 

No  doctor  would  think  of  asking  a pa- 
tient what  caused  his  trouble  and  then 
treating  him  on  that  basis.  Such  pro- 
cedure is  just  as  inapplicable  in  attempt- 
ing to  solve  obscure  behavior  diseases. 

Human  behavior  is  too  complicated  to  be 
explained  by  any  simple  generalizations, 
yet  this  is  constantly  attempted.  One  en- 
thusiast after  another  advances  his  pet 
theory  as  to  the  causation  of  juvenile  de- 
linquency. Some  one  writes  enthusiasti- 
cally that  all  the  misbehavior  of  children 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  they  have  tonsils. 
Another  claims  he  is  curing  stealing  and 
lying  and  running  away  from  home  by  the 
simple  process  of  feeding  some  of  the 
glands  of  internal  secretion.  Nice,  tasty 
pills  to  cure  lying.  Someone  else  comes 
along  and  says  all  this  about  studying  mis- 
behavior, in  children  is  a waste  of  time 
and  they  can  all  be  cured  by  sufficient 
doses  of  moral  castor  oil  applied  with  a 
strap.  Others  say  all  that  is  necessary  is 
to  pick  out  all  the  feeblemined  and  confine 
them. 

As  the  child  grows  he  must  be  taught  to 
meet  reality,  to  assume  responsibility,  to 
associate  with  his  fellow  men,  to  evaluate 
his  own  abilities  and  handicaps,  to  accept 
failures  without  abnormal  despondency, 
and  to  curb  his  natural  desires  so  that  they 
will  conform  to  the  standards  set  up  by 
the  society  in  which  he  lives. 

Too  much  support  and  guidance  is  just  as 


bad  as  too  little,  and  is  responsible  for  the 
adult-infants  who  have  never  learned  to 
meet  reality  and  break  down  in  the  face 
of  the  least  difficulty. 

Training  in  personal  responsibility  and 
in  responsibility  toward  the  family  is  one 
of  the  potent  factors  in  stabilizing  the 
child  and  it  is  in  regal'd  to  this  training  in 
responsibility  that  we  must  see  clearly  the 
need  for  changing  methods.  Whenever 
anyone  talks  about  child  training  someone 
always  rises  up  and  says  “All  these  new 
fangled  ideas  are  stuff  and  nonsense.  The 
plan  my  father  used  was  good,  just  look  at 
us  and  the  other  great  men  raised  by  the 
same  method.  Do  you  think  Washing- 
ton’s father  or  Jefferson’s  father  bother- 
ed about  all  this  child  psychology?”  The 
objector  puts  himself  in  good  company  and 
undoubtedly  Washington  and  Jefferson  did 
become  great  men  without  the  benefits  of 
modern  child  psychology. 

The  fallacy  of  the  reasoning  lies  in  the 
fact  that  conditions  of  living  have  changed 
in  the  last  generation.  Fifty  years  ago 
personal  responsibility  and  responsibility 
to  the  group  developed  naturally  in  the 
normal  course  of  living.  Today  we  have 
to  fall  back  on  modern  child  training  to 
teach  things  that  were  taught  simply  by 
living  a few  years  ago.  Thus  it  is  that 
our  old  methods  fail  and  the  demand  for 
new  methods  becomes  more  and  more  in- 
sistent. The  duty  of  meeting  this  demand 
rests  upon  our  educators  and  directors  of 
public  welfare.  Concretly  this  means 
that  the  leaders  interested  in  child  wel- 
fare must  assist  in  the  formation  of 
groups  in  which  parents  may  obtain  in- 
struction in  newer  methods. 

Guiding  the  lost  child  back  to  the  prop- 
er road  is  a highly  specialized,  psychiatric 
problem,  but  guiding  the  well  child  so 
that  he  may  more  safely  stay  in  the  right 
road  is  a duty  which  challenges  every 
person.  It  involves  education  in  eugenics 
and  prenatal  care,  it  involves  health  exa- 
minations and  treatment  of  children,  it 
involves  educational  and  recreational  pro- 
grams for  children,  it  involves  special  ser- 
vices for  the  handicapped  and  it  involves 
widespread  parental  education. 


New  Buildings  Dedicated 

At  Catholic  Orphanage 


New  buildings  at  the  Catholic  Orphan- 
age at  Nazareth,  erected  at  a cost  of 
$400,000  were  formally  dedicated  on  De- 
cember 7,  and  the  girls  who  have  former- 
ly been  cared  for  at  Belmont  have  been 
brought  to  Nazareth. 

Declaring  the  new  buildings  a great  gift 
to  the  State,  Bishop  Hafey  termed  it  a 
workshop  where  men  and  women  would 
be  fashioned  who  would  go  out  prepared 
not  only  to  make  a living  but  to  live  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  of  God,  prepared  to 
live  in  obedience  to  the  law  of  their 
country. 
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BOOK  NOTES 


Adams  of  “The  Literary  Lantern”, 
which  appears  weekly  in  newspapers  of 
North  Carolina  and  other  states,  was 
musing  the  other  day  on  the  books  he 
would  like  to  treat  as  a calendar  and 
read  day  by  day.  For  one  of  these 

he  named  “Man’s  Quest  for  Social  Guid- 
ance” by  Howard  W.  Odum.  We  quote: 
“We  think  that  here  is  a book  so  full  of 
meat  that  the  one  superficial  reading  we 
have  given  it  is  so  inadequate  that  we 
shall  come  back  to  it  and  dip  in  here  and 
there  as  the  year  goes  on.  Mr.  Odum  is 
the  man  we  should  look  to  for  social 
guidance  if  we  could.  And  now  we  can. 
The  southerner  who  has  pioneered  in 
social  science  in  his  native  section  has  put 
his  methods  and  his  outline  into  a bock 
that  should  have  a wide  reading  here. 
This  is  a book  of  methods.  The  emphasis 
is  on  thinking  and  doing  upon  the  scien- 
tific spirit  and  creative  work.  The  social 
phenomena  of  the  south  are  so  interesting 
on  the  surface  that  the  amateur  critic  is 
apt  to  build  without  foundation.  He  is 
apt  to  dismiss  a social  problem  with  a 
platitude,  not  knowing  that  he  is  handling 
dynamite.  Our  own  guess  is  that  the 
science  most  needed  in  the  south  is  nGt 
the  hydraulics  with  which  to  develop  water 
power,  nor  the  chemistry  to  use  in  cot- 
ton mills,  but  the  sociology  with  which  to 
dispose  of  the  problems  of  living  here 
where  every  social  problem  is  fraught  with 
infinite  possibilities-  Here  is  our  text- 
book. Perhaps  by  the  end  of  1928  we  will 
know  more  about  the  land  we'  live  in.” 
This  volume,  as  well  as  a great  many 
others  on  phases  of  social  work  and  social 
science,  may  be  borrowed  from  the  Library 
Commission  at  Raleigh,  N.  C.  Payment  of 
postage  is  the  only  expense  involved. 


Illinois  Publication  Gives 

Much  Space  To  State 


Four  adresses  .which  were  made  at  the 
Public  Welfare  Institute  held  last  July  in 
Chapel  Hill  by.  the  State  Board  of  Chari- 
ties and  the  University  of  North  Carolina, 
for  the  training  of  county  superinten- 
dents of  public, .welfare  and  other  social 
workers,  appear  in  the  last  copy  of  the 
monthly  publication  “WELFARE  MAGA- 
ZINE” of  the  Department'  of  Public  Wel- 
fare of  the  State  of  Illinois.  Two  short 
articles  commenting  on  the  work  of  Mor- 
rison Training  School,  North  Carolina’s 
school  fof  delinquent  Negro  boys,  and  one 
on  the  work  for  parole  prisoners  being 
done  by  Edwin  Bridges,  Commissioner  of 
Pardons,  are  included  also. 

The  publication  is  a monthly  journal, 
each  issue  of  which  includes  about  150 
pages  or  reading  matter,  well-illustrated. 
Articles  on  all  phases  of  social  work  are 
Included,  with  special  attention  to  the  in- 


The  Old  State’s  Prison  Camp  for  Negroes 
Cary,  N.  C. 


The  New  State’s  Prison  Camp  for  Negroes 
Cary,  N.  C. 


\ 


stitutions  and  agencies  of  the  State  of 
Illinois.  It  is  edited  by  Maie  Lounsbury 
Wells,  who  wrote  to  the  speakers  at  the 
last  Public  Welfare  Institute  and  asked 
them  to  submit  their  papers  for  publica- 
tion. • '.V  . 

The  four  addresses  in  the  current  issue 
are  by  Dr.  George  H.  Preston,  director  of 
the  Children’s '('Memorial  Clinic;  at  Rich- 
mond, Virginia:  Mrs.  Katherine  Gibson, 
supervisor  of  juvenile  coutts  of  Arkansas; 
Forrest  H.  Sljuford,  boys  commissioner  at 
High  Point,  N.  C.,  and  Lawrence  ^ Oxley, 
director  of  the  division  of  Negro  work  of 
the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public 
Welfare.  The  last  article  is  illustrated 
with  pen  and  ink  sketches  made  from 
photographs  used  in  a recent  bulletin  on 
Negro  work  published  by  the  State  Board 
of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare. 


Third  Institute  For  Negro 

Welfare  Workers  In  Durham 

Dr.  E.  D.  Soper,  of  Duke  University, 
and  Dr.  Ernest  R.  Groves  of  the  University 
of  'North  Carolina  will  feature  the  pro- 
gram of  the  Third  Annual  Public  Welfare 
Institute  for  Negroes  to  be  held  in  Durham 
at  the  North  Carolina  College  for  Negroes 
■ on  February  29  and  March  1-2. 

The  chief  purpdtee  of  the  institute  is  to 
give fui^her  ’ trkihiiiig  to  those  employed 
in  public  yelfare  werk  and  to  offer  special 
lectures  for  officers  and  workers  from  the 
many  voluiiteter  ahd  private  social  agencies 
throughout  the  State.  Members  of  the 
staff  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and 
Public  Welfare,  headed  by  Mrs.  Kate  -Burr 
Johnson,  Commissioner  of  Public  Welfare, 
will  be  present  for  the  institute. 
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PLAN  TO  INCREASE 
SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE 

Ideas  Used  by  Head  of  Knightdale  School 
and  Presented  at  Central  District 
Meeting  Proving  Effective 

A plan  for  increasing  school  attendance  which 
| is  bringing  remarkable  results  attracted  much  at- 
tention at  the  meeting  of  the  Central  District  of 
the  State  Association  of  County  Superintendents 
of  Welfare  when  it  was  outlined  by  J.  Floyd 
Woodward,  superintendent  of  the  Knightdale 
i School  in  Wake  County. 

Mr.  Woodward  belives  that  by  increasing  the 
average  daily  attendance  indifference  of  the  par- 
ents can  be  eliminated  and  one  of  the  results 
will  be  a more  effective  interest  in  the  schools 
by  the  community. 

He  uses  several  methods  in  carrying  out  his 
j idea;  the  first  being  to  divide  each  room  into 
; groups  which  compete  for  better  attendance. 
Through  reports  gathered  from  each  room  a 
graph  is  prepared  for  use  in  chapel  each  week 
and  the  school  banner  is  awarded  to  the  room 
with  the  best  record.  A further  reward  consists 
of  one  hour  off  at  the  end  of  the  month  for 
each  elementary  grade  making  ninety  per  cent 
for  the  month’s  average. 

Mr.  Woodward  has  given  the  Parent-Teacher 
Association  a definite  part  in  the  contest,  and 
each  definite  territory  has  a chairman  of  attend- 
ance and  assistants.  A careful  record  is  kept  of 
the  number  of  the  truck  in  which  the  students 
| ride,  and  reports  are  made  each  week  of  the  stu- 
! dents  who  have  been  absent  three  or  more  con- 
secutive days.  Through  the  local  attendance 
; chairman  there  is  quick  investigation  and  the 
. students  are  urged  to  return  to  school. 

Each  truck  is  divided  into  two  groups  to  com- 
j pete  with  each  other.  A graph  is  made  to  show 
the  average  attendance  for  each  truck  and  this 
' is  shown  in  chapel  and  at  the  Parent-Teacher 
? 1 meetings. 

B For  a basis  of  comparison  a graph  is  made  to 
j compare  the  attendance  for  certain  schools  in 
s the  county,  and  this  is  shown  in  chapel  and 
posted  on  the  bulletin  board.  Another  chart 
0 shows  the  percentage  of  children  in  school  from 
^ each  territory. 

j j A picture  is  given  to  the  room  which  has  the 
e largest  percentage  of  parents  present  at  the  Par- 
s ent-Teacher  meeting. 

e Mr.  Woodward  finds  that  people  are  more 
d interested  in  the  work  of  the  school,  that  the 
f!  friendly  rivalry  fostered  by  the  plan  is  stimulat- 
i,  ingi  the  school  spirit  is  better  and  his  main  object 
is  being  accomplished,  since  the  attendance  has 
increased. 


KINGSLEY  PREDICTS 

FINEST  CONFERENCE 

Memphis  will  be  the  best  of  the  National  Con- 
ferences, says  Sherman  C.  Kingsley,  president  of 
the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work,  which 
will  hold  its  SSth  annual  meeting  May  2-9,  at 
Menphis,  Tennessee. 

“We  are  going  South,  to  the  new  South,”  says 
Mr.  Kingsley.  “We  shall  be  accorded  not  only 
their  proven  hospitality,  but  their  eager  desire 
to  have  a 1928  discussion  of  pressing  mutual  in- 
terests and  to  set  the  course  for  work  ahead. 

“Even  a superficial  look  at  high  spots  of  things 
accomplished  in  the  life  of  the  Conference  are 
worth  new  courage  and  resolution:  an  added 
fifteen  years  of  life  expectancy  for  all,  epidemics 
of  typhoid  fever  assessed  as  a municipal  disgrace 
and  not  charged  to  an  All-Wide  Providence, 
diphtheria  and  scarlet  fever  robbed  of  their  ter- 
rors, the  twelve  hour  day  idea  blasted,  workmen’s 
compensation  effective  in  all  but  five  states  of  the 
Union,  tuberculosis  edged  out  of  position  as  first 
assistant  to  the  grim  reaper,  playgrounds  on  the 
map,  reformatories  regarded  as  indictments,  not 
ornaments,  ‘Keep  Well  Babies  Well,’  in  short, 
Franklin’s  sixteen  to  one  idea — getting  a chance. 
Some  day  we  shall  spend  the  pound  where  the 
ounce  has  gone  in  the  past.” 

Programs  and  additional  information  can  be 
obtained  from  Howard  R.  Knight,  Secretary, 
National  Conference  of  Social  Work,  277  East 
Long  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


COMMITTEE  DEFINES 

DUTY  INSTITUTIONS 

Governor  McLean  Calls  Conference  of 
Heads  of  State  Institutions  to  Con- 
sider Admissions 

Appointment  by  the  Governor  of  a committee 
to  define  the  duties  of  the  various  institutions 
for  the  delinquent  and  defective,  codify  the  exist- 
ing laws  concerning  admissions  and  dismissal,  and 
issue  them  in  pamphlet  form,  followed  a meeting 
called  by  the  Governor  on  January  26th,  at  which 
representatives  from  the  various  institutions  were 
present. 

Members  of  the  committee  are:  Dr.  Watson 
S.  Rankin,  of  Charlotte,  chairman;  Mrs.  Kate 
Burr  Johnson,  Commissioner  of  Public  Welfare; 
Dr.  J.  W.  Ashby,  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane, 
Raleigh;  Frank  Nash,  assistant  attorney-general, 
and  Dr.  W.  W.  Dawson,  of  Griffon  of  the  board 
of  trustees  for  Caswell  Training  School. 

Governor  McLean  stated  that  he  would  later 
name  a committee  to  pass  on  individual  cases 
which  gave  difficulty  as  far  as  admission  to  state 
institutions  was  concerned. 


DENY  PARENTHOOD 

UNFIT  SAYS  POTEAT 

Tells  Parental  Institute  That  Material 
Supplied  by  Heredity  is  More  Im- 
portant Than  Environment 

“When  will  parents  learn  that  every  social 
institution  plays  upon  the  material  supplied  by 
heredity,  and  that  the  material  is  vastly  more  im- 
portant than  the  process,”  questioned  Dr.  W.  L. 
Poteat,  president  emeritus  of  Wake  Forest  Col- 
lege, who  spoke  before  the  North  Carolina  In- 
stitute on  Parental  Education  on  “Choosing  One’s 
Parents  With  Care.”  “Blood  will  tell,”  he  said, 
“And  no  amount  of  favorable  environment  will 
forestall  the  inevitable  catastrophe  of  taking  after 
parents.” 

“Parents  provide  for  the  needs  of  their  children, 
protect  them  and  provide  the  atmosphere  under 
which  the  child  gets  his  attitude  and  standards,” 
said  Doctor  Poteat.  “There  seems  little  responsi- 
bility left  for  the  child  so  I advise  young  people 
to  choose  their  parents  with  great  care,  and  catch 
them  early  if  you  are  going  to  train  them. 

“Any  sort  of  training  given  to  some  parents 
will  never  render  them  fit,  and  I think  that  they 
oughtn’t  to  be  parents,”  he  remarked,  stating 
that  our  indifference  to  the  increasing  proportion 
of  that  part  of  our  population  carrying  some 
type  of  hereditary  degeneracy  would  force  us 
to  a social  emergency  in  the  near  future. 

“It  is  all  right  for  civilization  to  have  regard 
for  the  weak,  the  diseased  and  the  unfortunate, 
but  we  must  recognize  the  fact  that  they  should 
be  denied  the  right  of  parenthood.  One  of  the 
most  important  results  of  a meeting  of  this  kind 
could  be  the  limiting  of  the  freedom  of  parent- 
hood by  denying  it  to  all  types  of  degeneracy. 

“You  do  not  know  the  possibilities  of  the 
depths  of  the  degeneracy  to  which  human  beings 
can  descend  until  you  have  been  through  the 
Caswell  Training  School  where  the  State  is  caring 
for  about  450  out  of  an  estimated  total  of  55,000 
feeble-minded  in  the  State.  The  rest  of  them  are 
out  getting  ready  to  perpetuate  their  kind. 

“We  don’t  know  enough  right  now  of  human 
heredity  to  enter  into  selective  mating,”  he  re- 
marked, “But  we  do  know  enough  to  see  that 
we  ought  to  deny  parenthood  to  those  who  are 
not  fit  for  it.” 

“The  first  function  of  youth  is  to  assert  the  joy 
and  worth  of  human  life  against  the  complaint 
and  disillusionment  of  age.  We  must  recognize 
the  child  as  the  first  citizen  of  the  community  and 
fit  the  community  to  his  needs.  Each  generation 
of  little  children  is  God’s  fresh  and  undiscouraged 
effort  to  redeem  the  world.” 
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THE  SIX  HUNDRED 


The  six-hundredth  Mother’s  Aid  case  has  been 
approved  by  the  State  Director  of  Mothers’  Aid, 
and  a young  widow  with  five  children  under  ten 
years  of  age,  will  be  helped  in  caring  for  her 
family  by  a small  monthly  check.  Since  the  work 
was  started  in  1923,  six  hundred  families  have 
been  helped  by  grants.  Nearly  400  of  these  are 
being  helped  at  the  present  time,  since  the  other 
200  have  become  self-supporting,  or  have  been 
removed  from  the  list  for  other  reasons. 

It  was  in  April,  1927,  that  the  father  in  this 
six  hundredth  family,  who  was  a worker  in  the 
mills,  was  killed  in  a street  car  accident.  Since 
then  the  mother  has  worked  hard  to  keep  her 
five  children  with  her.  She  has  been  running  a 
boarding  house  and  has  made  a small  income, 
but  this  supplemented  by  help  from  friends,  has 
not  been  enough  to  care  for  the  children  com- 
fortably. The  county  superintendent  of  public 
welfare  has  kept  in  close  touch  with  the  family, 
and  after  having  physical  examinations  made,  the 
case  was  approved.  The  Mothers’  Aid  monthly 
checks  will  lighten  the  heavy  load  which  the 
mother  has  been  carrying  and  will  let  her  devote 
more  time  to  her  small  children. 

In  helping  the  six  hundred,  a financial  value 
has  been  set  by  the  State  and  counties  on  a 
mother’s  care  and  she  has  been  made  to  feel  that 
she  is  doing  the  State  a real  service  by  rearing 
her  children  in  a normal  healthy  way. 

The  six  hundred  are  healthy,  fine  and  straight- 
forward women.  They  are  alive  to  their  respon- 
sibilities and  grateful  for  the  aid.  There  is  little 
chance  of  finding  their  children  out  of  school 
when  they  should  be  there,  and  the  children  keep 
out  of  juvenile  court.  The  mothers  are  by  no 
means  made  more  dependent  by  the  help,  since 
a large  number  have  become  entirely  self-sup- 
porting, and  their  monthly  checks  have  been  dis- 
continued. 

North  Carolina’s  six  hundred  are  being  brought 
to  renewed  vigor  and  economic  independence. 
The  State  and  counties  are  not  pouring  out 
money,  they  are  investing  it  in  the  greatest  crop 
North  Carolina  has — her  children. 


A GOOD  PLAN 

“Case  work  is  no  more  unreasonable  than  the 
doctor’s  looking  at  your  tongue  and  taking  your 
temperature  before  giving  you  medicine,”  says 
Joseph  B.  Johnston,  head  of  the  Presbyterian 
Orphans  Home  at  Barium  Springs,  in  a recent 
leaflet  issued,  entitled  “Case  Work,  What  is  it? 
and  Why?” 

Mr.  Johnston  is  summing  up  the  work  done 
by  Cornelia  Steele  who  became  field  worker  for 
the  institution  about  eighteen  months  ago,  and 
who  has  done  splendid  work  in  investigating 
every  application  which  came  to  the  orphanage. 
This  special  piece  of  work  is  being  done  by  means 
of  the  funds  given  by  the  Duke  Endowment. 

During  the  first  fourteen  months,  Miss  Steele 
investigated  362  cases  which  had  been  referred 
to  the  institution,  and  found,  that  out  of  the 
total  101  should  be  put  on  the  waiting  list,  and 
out  of  the  remaining  number  a large  proportion 
could  be  cared  for  by  relatives,  or  by  some  other 
means  better  suited  to  the  child’s  needs  than  the 
institution. 

“Out  of  239  applications  which  were  rejected 
after  careful  investigation,  162  had  in  preliminary 
correspondence  appeared  to  be  urgent,  worthy 
cases  that  should  be  given  quick  relief,”  com- 
ments Mr.  Johnston  in  comparing  with  the  re- 
sults, the  preliminary  statements.  “Through  this 
case  work,  the  Synod  has  been  able  to  search  out 
the  101  children  that  we  can  best  help  and  by 
advice  and  help  has  pointed  out  other  means  of 
relief  to  that  larger  number  that  would  have 
overwhelmed  beyond  hope  our  orphanage  work.” 

According  to  Mr.  Johnston’s  idea,  an  invest- 
ment of  three  per  cent  of  the  income  has  enabled 
the  institution  to  be  of  real  service  to  a number 
of  children  in  addition  to  those  cared  for  in  the 
orphanage  totalling  about  fifty  per  cent  of  the 
present  population.  “It  has  also  kept  the  orphan- 
age from  doing  lots  of  foolish  things,”  he  com- 
ments. 

“To  do  without  casework  seems  to  us  to  be 
like  a charitable  hospital  doing  all  the  work  it 
can  but  not  using  any  funds  for  diagonisis;  to 
throw  away  the  X-ray  machine,  and  blindly 
perform  all  the  major  operations  that  people 
think  they  need,”  Mr.  Johnston  says. 


FOR  THE  TEACHER 

It  is  doubtful  if  there  could  be  a more  suc- 
cinct statement  of  the  responsibility  of  the  aver- 
age teacher  to  the  one  or  two  mentally  deficient 
children  she  is  apt  to  have  under  her  care;  and 
the  method  of  her  meeting  this  responsibility  than 
is  given  in  the  following  paragraph  quoted  from 
“Health  and  Safety  in  the  New  Curriculum”  by 
Payne  and  Schroeder,  which  is  a recent  publica- 
tion by  The  American  Viewpoint  Society,  Inc. 

“Physicians  have  little  to  offer  for  the  help  of 
mental  deficients,  teachers  have  everything.  . By 
far  the  great  bulk  of  these  children  never  get 
into  special  classes  where  excellent  training  is 
given,  but  the  ordinary  teacher  compelled  to  have 
one  or  more  under  her  guidance  should  remem- 
ber that  the  aim  is  not  to  provide  intellectual 
pabulum  so  much  as  vocational  guidance.  In- 
dividual interest  and  help,  generous  praise,  never 
direct  fault-finding  and  a regulation  of  the  school 
day  so  that  the  majority  of  the  periods  are  given 


A COURAGEOUS  ATTEMPT 

The  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Wel- 
fare has  been  deeply  interested  in  the  unique  edu- 
cational venture  which  has  been  carried  on  at 
the  Stanley  McCormick  School  at  Burnsville  and 
the  fact  that  the  work  begun  there  is  to  be  car- 
ried on  under  the  name  of  Carolina  New  College 
is  gratifying  to  all  those  who  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  co-operate  in  any  way  with  the  insti- 
tution. 

The  Carolina  New  College  is  open  to  “all  fairly 
mature  persons  who  want  to  learn  and  have  the 
ability  to  do  so.”  The  curriculum  is  built  up 
solely  with  the  idea  of  providing  an  equipment 
for  meeting  life  under  present  day  conditions, 
and  the  passing  of  courses  and  gaining  of  credits 
are  not  held  as  marks  of  educational  progress. 

Leroy  F.  Jackson,  head  of  the  project,  also 
says  that  the  campus  constitutes  a real  commun- 
ity in  which  the  students  have  almost  entire 
control;  that  the  college  is  sympathetic  toward 
new  ideas;  and  that  the  institution  is  heartily 
enlisted  in  the  effort  to  make  the  spirit  and  teach- 
ings of  Jesus  prevail  upon  the  earth. 

It  is  considered  the  first  whole-hearted  attempt 
in  the  direction  of  providing  an  opportunity  for 
education  conditioned  only  by  the  needs  of  the 
person  of  narrow  opportunity  or  of  limited  men- 
tal capacity,  as  well  as  for  those  who  are  equipped 
to  achieve  social  leadership  or  creative  accom- 
plishment. 

It  is  a courageous  attempt  which  carries  high 
its  ideal  to  hold  the  individual  more  sacred  than 
the  system,  and  to  give  to  each  student  the  chance 
of  the  satisfaction  of  achievement. 


A RECORD  ONLY 

Bulletin  Number  Nine,  entitled,  “Laws  Relat-  I 
ing  to  Public  Welfare  Work  in  North  Carolina,”  I 
compiled  with  great  effort  and  no  little  agonizing  I 
has  been  gratifyingly  popular. 

However,  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and 
Public  Welfare  wishes  to  state  unequivocally  that 
whereas  the  compilation  of  the  laws  was  done 
by  the  Board,  that  we  had  no  yielding  to  the 
temptation  to  revise  and  change  some  of  the 
results  of  recent  legislatures  and  that  we  did  not 
invent  any  of  the  material  included  in  the  hand- 
book. 

Much  surprise  has  been  expressed  on  many  i 
sides  because  some  hidden  portions  of  the  law, 
which  had  never  been  brought  to  light  before, 
were  included  in  the  bulletin,  and  we  were  j 
promptly  given  credit  for  having  written  the  I 
laws  and  put  them  through  the  General  Assem- 
bly. 

We  promptly  claim  any  credit  outstanding  for 
the  bulletin,  but  we  wish  to  proclaim  loudly  that 
our  part  in  the  work  was  to  record  and  collect,  ■ 
and  not  to  invent. 


to  manual  instruction.  Stress  the  work  which  can 
be  done  at  least  fairly  well  and  devise  schemes 
to  arouse  interest  in  little  understood  subjects. 
Habit  formation  is  the  key  to  successful  instruc- 
tion in  proper  methods  of  personal  hygiene,  and 
it  applies  with  equal  force  to  mental  hygiene.  It 
begins  properly  during  infancy  but  must  be  car- 
ried on  through  the  entire  school  period  of  the 
mentally  retarded.”  H.  F.  C. 
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SIDELIGHTS 


The  North  Carolina  Conference  for  Social  Ser- 
vice will  meet  in  Winston-Salem  April  16,  17, 
and  18,  according  to  announcements  made  by 
Judge  Carl  B.  Hyatt,  of  the  Asheville-Buncombe 
Juvenile  Court,  who  is  president  of  the  organi- 
zation. At  the  same  time  the  annual  session  of 
the  North  Carolina  Association  of  County  Super- 
intendents of  Public  Welfare  will  take  place. 

Present  arrangements  indicate  that  Judge  Char- 
les W.  Hoffman,  judge  of  the  juvenile  and  do- 
mestic relations  court  of  Cincinnati  will  be  on 
the  program. 


Dates  for  the  Ninth  Annual  Public  Welfare 
Institute  have  been  announced  as  July  30- August 
4,  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel 
Hill.  The  University  and  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  and  Public  Welfare  are  jointly  respon- 
sible for  the  Institute  which  affords  opportunity 
for  further  training  to  the  social  workers  of  the 
State.  J.  Prentice  Murphy,  secretary  of  the 
Philadelphia  Childrens  Bureau  has  accepted  an 
invitation  to  be  present  at  the  Institute  and  take 
a prominent  part  in  the  program. 


Miss  Dora  Beck,  formerly  superintendent  of 
public  welfare  in  Harnett  County,  has  gone  to 
El  Dorado,  Arkansas,  where  she  is  doing  special 
work  in  connection  with  the  juvenile  court,  under 
the  direction  of  Mrs.  Katherine  Gibson,  super- 
visor of  juvenile  courts  for  Arkansas,  under  the 
Attorney-General’s  department. 


Mrs.  Mary  Camp  Sprinkle,  will  speak  on  coun- 
ty organization  on  March  20,  at  the  Conference 
of  Mountain  Workers,  at  Knoxville,  Tennessee. 


The  Extension  Division  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  is  giving  a class  on  “The  Family” 
taught  by  Lee  M.  Brooks  of  the  University  facul- 
ty, at  Kinston.  Five  members  of  the  staff  of  the 
Caswell  Training  School  are  taking  the  course. 

This  extension  course  which  is  also  offered  by 
mail  has  attracted  attention  from  many  parts 
of  the  country.  A modified  reading  course  fol- 
lowing'the  theme  of  the  extension  course,  has  been 
offered  by  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare  and  a good  many  county  superin- 
tendents of  public  welfare  have  registered  for  it. 


A bulletin  which  has  been  issued  by  the  Hos- 
pital and  Orphan  Division  of  the  Duke  Endow- 
ment on  “The  Small  General  Hospital”  will  be 
interesting  to  many  county  superintendents  of 
public  welfare  who  take  an  active  part  in  pro- 
moting health  conditions.  It  was  prepared  by 
Dr.  W.  S.  Rankin,  and  members  of  the  firm  of 
Samuel  Hannaford  and  Sons,  Architects,  and  con- 
tains in  addition  to  information  about  the  loca- 
tion, building  and  equipment  of  small  hospitals 
adapted  to  the  needs,  means  and  uses  of  the 
rural  sections  of  the  country,  drawings  showing 
floor  plans,  and  details  of  construction  and  equip- 
ment for  a forty-five  bed  hospital  with  provis- 
ions for  future  enlargements. 

A copy  may  be  obtained  from  Doctor  Rankin, 
at  the  Johnston  Building  office  of  the  Duke  En- 
dowment, at  Charlotte,  N.  C. 


CUP  OFFERED  CLUB 

AIDING  PRISONERS 

Handbook  of  Clubs  Which  Will  Help 
Prisoners  Get  Work  After  Being  Dis- 
charged is  Being  Distributed 

According  to  a small  handbook  issued  by  Edwin 
B.  Bridges,  Commissioner  of  Pardons  and  Parole 
a large  number  of  civic  clubs  in  the  State  are  now 
taking  part  in  the  work  of  rehabilitating-  those 
who  have  served  their  sentences  in  the  penal  in- 
stitutions of  the  State,  and  in  January,  1929,  a 
silver  cup  offered  by  Mr.  Bridges  to  the  club 
doing  the  best  work,  will  be  awarded  by  a com- 
mittee composed  of  Mrs.  Kate  Burr  Johnson, 
Commissioner  of  Public  Welfare,  and  George  Ross 
Pou,  Superintendent  of  the  State  Prison. 

Representatives  from  clubs  in  half  the  coun- 
ties in  the  State  are  listed  in  the  handbook,  and 
statements  from  Mr.  Bridges,  Mr.  Pou  and  Mrs. 
Johnson  are  included.  A copy  is  given  to  every 
prisoner  who  is  discharged  from  the  State  Prison, 
and  it  has  also  been  widely  distributed  among 
those  who  are  serving  on  the  “Citizens  Aid  Com- 
mittees.” Mr.  Bridges  has  had  many  interesting 
reactions,  but  the  most  recent  came  when  a far- 
mer came  into  his  office,  stating  that  he  had  seen 
the  booklet  and  had  a job  on  his  farm  for  the 
first  man  who  needed  it. 

Mrs.  Johnson’s  statement  follows: 

I am  glad  of  this  opportunity  to  congratulate 
the  Civic  Clubs  of  North  Carolina  on  their  plan 
to  co-operate  in  the  work  for  paroled  prisoners 
outlined  by  the  Commissioner  of  Pardons  and 
Parole.  You  have  embarked  on  a project  which 
embodies  an  opportunity  for  work  of  a most 
effective  and  worthwhile  nature. 

Perhaps  the  hardest  part  of  an  individual’s 
sentence  as  punishment  for  a crime  is  in  his  re- 
adjustment to  life  after  his  sentence  has  expired. 

At  a time  when  there  was  a good  deal  in  the 
newspapers  about  the  abuses  in  certain  penal  in- 
stitutions, a well-dressed  young  man  who  would 
not  have  been  suspected  of  having  served  a prison 
sentence,  came  into  my  office.  He  said  that  he 
had  completed  a sentence  imposed  upon  him  in 
the  courts,  for  a crime  of  which  he  was  guilty, 
but  that  society  was  imposing  on  him  a life 
sentence,  because  he  had  found  it  impossible  to 
make  a living  since  he  had  been  released. 

He  had  been  out  of  prison  two  years,  and  al- 
though he  was  specially  trained  for  the  work 
he  pursued,  he  had  gone  from  job  to  job.  As 
soon  as  it  came  to  the  ears  of  the  employer  that 
he  was  an  ex-convict,  regardless  of  the  fact  that 
he  had  been  industrious  and  honest,  he  was  dis- 
charged. 

He  had  at  last  secured  a job  with  a man  who 
knew  all  about  his  past  history  and  was  willing 
to  give  him  a chance.  But  he  was  so  full  of  his 
own  experience  and  of  the  necessity  of  doing 
something  for  the  men  just  out  of  prison,  that 
he  had  made  a special  trip  to  Raleigh  at  his 
expense  to  beg  us  to  do  what  we  could  to  help 
persons  who  had  had  experiences  similar  to  his 
own. 

I hope  that  the  Civic  Clubs  will  go  to  work 
with  ideas  of  the  most  practical  nature  and  will 
not  be  discouraged.  Disappointments  are  sure 
to  come,  but  if  through  your  work  even  a few 
ex-prisoners  should  be  rehabilitated,  your  efforts 
would  be  more  than  repaid. 

You  must  remember  that  an  individual  who 
has  served  a prison  term,  in  most  cases,  could 
not  have  been  a good  citizen,  or  he  would  not 
have  gone  to  prison.  So  far,  our  methods  in 
the  various  County  and  Sate  Penal  Institutions 
are  not  so  well  defined  and  planned  that  the  man 


NINE  YEAR  OLD  MAKES 
FINE  SCHOOL  RECORD 

One  of  the  women  on  the  Mothers’  Aid  list, 
at  least  one,  is  following  out  the  very  latest  meth- 
ods of  child  training  with  markedly  successful 
results. 

“I  promised  Lewis  when  school  began  that  I 
would  give  him  a dime  for  every  ‘A,’  95  to  100, 
mark  that  he  got  in  school,  or  if  he  won  all 
‘A’s,  I would  give  him  a dollar  for  that  monthly 
report,”  writes  the  mother  to  the  State  Director 
of  Mother’s  Aid,  Miss  Lily  E.  Mitchell,  of  the 
staff  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public 
Welfare. 

“I  also  promised  him  that  I would  whip  him 
if  he  brought  in  a failure  mark,”  she  writes. 
Perhaps  this  would  not  meet  with  the  approval 
of  some  child  guidance  experts,  but  in  this  case, 
it  seems  justified  since  it  brought  definite  results. 

“I  am  so  proud  of  my  boy’s  school  record  that 
it  is  a pleasure  to  write  you.  The  first  months 
cost  me  sixty  cents  per  month,  as  his  writing 
kept  him  back.  But  the  last  two  months  he 
won  his  dollar  and  got  all  ‘A’s  or  ‘A’  plus,  which 
is  100.  The  best  part  of  it  is  that  I do  not  have 
to  nag  him  about  studying,  as  he  gets  his  own 
lessons  because  he  is  interested  in  them,  or  the 
money.  You  know  a boy  of  nine  likes  to  fly 
kites  or  play  ball  better  than  studying  and  it  is 
such  a relief  to  have  him  studying  of  his  own 
accord.  I wish  I had  tried  this  plan  before. 

“I  also  followed  your  advice  and  let  him  invest 
six  dollars  he  had  saved  in  chickens,  since  the 
first  feed  cost  only  fifty  cents  they  have  been 
self-supporting.  I pay  him  market  price  for  his 
eggs  and  he  enjoys  them  very  much.  I thank 
you  for  the  idea.” 


can  be  usually  changed  to  a good  citizen  during 
his  stay  in  prison.  To  help  him  stand  on  his 
own  feet,  and  gain  self-respect,  should  be  the 
aim  of  your  work.  Patience  will  be  needed  in 
rendering  this  real  service  to  the  individual,  the 
Community  and  the  State. 

The  ex-prisoner  should  be  looked  upon  in  the 
light  of  a man  who  needs  an  opportunity  to  make 
an  honest  living;  to  establish  normal  community 
contacts  and  who  asks  that  the  community  “let 
the  dead  past  bury  its  dead.”  He  should  not  be 
helped  too  much;  nor  let  too  strictly  alone.  But 
through  long,  slow  and  intelligent  guiding  he  may 
be  made  a good  citizen. 

One  note  of  warning:  don’t  expect  results  from 
the  individual  who  is  mentally  abnormal,  and 
don’t  consider  every  person  necessarily  normal 
who  appears  fairly  intelligent.  It  is  only  the  well- 
trained  mental  expert  who  could  and  should  diag- 
nose an  individual’s  mentality.  Careful  studies 
of  unselected  groups  of  persons  in  penal  institu- 
tions east,  north,  south  and  west  have  shown 
that  a large  percentage  of  people  who  get  into 
trouble  are  definitely  *feeble-minded  or  have 
various  forms  of  mild  insanity. 

To  expect  these  people  to  react  normally,  even 
though  they  may  have  the  most  wholesome  and 
normal  environments,  is  to  expect  the  “leopard 
to  change  his  spots;  or,  the  Ethiopian  his  skin.” 

If,  at  any  time  the  Civic  Clubs  become  inter- 
ested in  individuals  who  seem  mentally  abnormal, 
the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare, 
through  its  Division  of  Mental  Health  and  Hy- 
giene, will  gladly  extend  it  aid. 

Since  the  County  Superintendent  of  Public 
Welfare  is  the  chief  parole  officer  of  each  county 
by  virtue  of  his  office,  it  might  be  well  to  invite 
him  to  serve  on  your  committee.  In  any  case, 
it  would  be  helpful  to  you  and  to  him  to  keep 
in  close  touch  with  each  other. 
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PUBLIC  WELFARE  PROGRESS 


GOLDEN  RULE  HELD  UP 
AS  GUIDE  FOR  PARENTS 

Speakers  at  Parental  Institute  Give  Ad- 
vice and  Information  on 
Child  Training 


Characterized  byGovernor  A.  W.  McLean  as  a 
splendid  achievement  which  would  aid  materially 
in  building  up  a better  State,  the  First  North 
Carolina  Institute  on  Parental  Education,  which 
took  place  in  Raleigh  February  14,  IS,  16,  under 
the  direction  of  nine  agencies  and  institutions, 
was  attended  by  a most  representative  group  who 
heard  leaders  of  State  and  national  reputation 
set  forth  the  parents’  responsibility  for  the 
emotional,  mental,  social,  physical  and  spiritual 
development  of  their  children,  and  as  a result 
unanimously  passed  a motion  setting  up  the  pres- 
ent committee  as  a State  Steering  Committee  on 
Parental  Education,  having  power  to  enlarge  its 
personnel,  and  to  outline  and  formulate  plans 
for  a state  program  in  parenthood  training. 

About  600  people  from  over  fifty  towns  regis- 
tered, and  a large  proportion  of  those  who  at- 
tended the  meeting  were  parents,  which  was 
proved  by  a show  of  hands  at  one  of  the  morn- 
ing meetings  attended  by  about  200  out  of  which 
all  but  a score  were  parents.  A remarkable  fea- 
ture of  the  Institute  lay  in  the  fact  that  every 
meeting  began  on  time  and  ended  on  time,  and 
that  out  of  the  whole  program  there  was  not  a 
single  change,  and  not  one  person  “fell  down 
on  his  part”  to  quote  T.  E.  Browne,  chairman  of 
the  Steering  Committee  who  was  largely  respon- 
sible for  the  successful  outcome  of  the  plan. 

A well-rounded  program  dealing  with  the  phy- 
sical, mental,  emotional,  social  and  spiritual 
growth  of  the  child,  was  ably  handled  by  a group 
of  speakers  not  only  from  North  Carolina  but 
from  other  states. 

Two  principles  were  held  up  by  every  speaker: 
that  the  parents  should  obtain  accurate  and  de- 
finite knowledge  about  the  child,  and  that  the 
child  was  entitled  to  just  as  much  respect  as  an 
individual  being  as  an  adult.  The  old  idea  that 
example  is  better  than  precept  was  reiterated.  The 
child  was  emphasized  as  the  first  citizen  of  the 
community. 

Among  the  notable  out-of-state  speakers  were: 
Dr.  Ruth  Andrus  of  Columbia  University,  who 
in  addition  spent  much  of  her  time  during  the 
Institute  in  holding  conferences  with  parents.  Dr. 
Bird  T.  Baldwin  of  Iowa  University  told  of  the 
work  going  on  in  that  State  and  stressed  the 
importance  of  the  emotional  growth  of  children. 

Dr.  George  E.  Vincent?*  head  of  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation,  delivered  a brilliant  address  the  first 
evening  of  the  Institute  on  “Children  Versus 
Grownups,”  stressing  particularly  the  need  for 


The  emblem  of  the  Institute  made  by  Virginia 
Lay  Hawkins  and  used  on  the  daily  bulletins  and 
the  booklists  with  the  cut  below. 


sympathetic  insight  into  the  problems  of  child- 
hood. 

“The  parents  who  can  remember  what  it  was 
like  when  they  were  young  can  exercise  endless 
power  over  their  children  and  build-  up  strong 
elastic  and  resourceful  personalities,”  he  said. 
“What  the  family  is  determines  what  the  child 
will  be  since  the  family  furnishes  the  materials 
with  which  he  will  inevitable  work  out  his  own 
salvation.” 

Holding  up  the  Golden  Rule  as  the  guide  for 
parents  in  dealing  with  their  children,  Dr.  F.  P. 
Gaines,  president  of  Wake  Forest,  brought  the 
Institute  to  a close  on  a note  of  high  inspiration. 
“Parents  fail  when  they  are  unwilling  to  make 
the  child  the  center  of  their  personality,”  he  said. 
“The  little  child  who  said  that  ‘Religion  is  to  love 
and  to  get  loved’  wasn’t  far  in  her  ideas  from 
One  who  said,  ‘One  Command  give  I unto  you, 
that  ye  love  one  another,  even  as  I have  loved 
you’.” 

The  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Wel- 
fare was  represented  on  the  Steering  Committee 
by  Mrs.  Mary  Camp  Sprinkle,  who  was  secretary- 
treasurer.  The  committee  was  composed  of  repre- 
sentatives from:  the  State  Board  of  Health,  State 
Department  of  Public  Instruction,  State  Board  of 
Charities  and  Public  Welfare,  North  Carolina 
College  for  Women,  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina, East  Carolina  Teachers  College,  State 
College,  State  Parent-Teachers  Association,  and 
the  State  Federation  of  Womens  Clubs. 

“The  best  parents  are  those  who  can  remem- 
ber what  it  was  like  when  they  were  young” 
said  Dr.  George  E.  Vincent,  president  of  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation  before  the  Institute  on 
Parental  Education.  “I  should  recommend  as 
text-books  such  books  as  Mark  Twain’s  ‘Tom 
Sawyer’  and  ‘Huckleberry  Finn’,  Walpole’s  Jeremy 
books,  and  ‘Treasure  Seekers’  by  E.  Nesbitt.” 


BOOK  NOTES 


“Parents  on  Probation,”  by  Miriam  Van  Waters. 
Published  by  the  New  Republic,  421  West  21st 
Street,  New  York.  Price,  $1.  May  be  borrowed 
from  the  Library  Commission,  Raleigh. 

“Parents  are  in  a new  position  in  the  modern 
world ; to  help  them  make  good  is  the  object  of 
all  our  institutions,”  says  the  referee  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Juvenile  Court  in  analyzing  the  problems 
of  family  life  in  her  latest  volume,  which  reverses 
the  usual  aspect  in  putting  the  parents  on  proba- 
tion, rather  than  the  children. 

“The  whole  world  now  turns  to  the  indivi- 
dual,” says  Miss  Van  W'aters.  “The  family  must 
shelter  the  child  during  his  immaturity  and 
stiffen  him  to  resist  the  encroachments  of  group 
stupidity.  The  important  thing  is  that  the  child 
should  lead  a full  life. 

“The  word  manage  is  one  frequently  used  by 
parents.  Anciently  it  had  to  do  with  the  govern- 
ment of  a horse.  The  child  subjected  to  this 
concept  of  the  role  of  parenthood,  may  not  bear 
the  marks  of  bit,  bridle,  saddle,  spur,  or  whip; 
nevertheless,  when  he  finds  himself  without  a 
rider  he  may  find  it  impossible  to  take  his  place 
in  the  modern  world,  with  its  demands  not  so 
much  for  submission,  as  participation.” 

The  book  includes  a number  of  slrFm^ 
histories,  some  of  which  have  appeared  in  The 
Survey.  A complete  booklist  on  child  study,  par- 
ental education  and  family  life  is  appended. 
Perhaps  the  most  interesting  chapter  in  the  book 
is  one  entitled  “Nineteen  Ways  of  Being  a Bad 
Parent.” 

Miss  Van  Waters  finds  that  the  relation  between 
parents  and  children  requires  perpetual  mutual 
adjustment.  “Except  ye  become  as  little  chil- 
dren” is  still  the  condition  of  our  entry  into 
complete  humanity,  she  finds. 

“There  is  nothing  easy  in  right  human  rela- 
tionships, based  on  full  understanding,  and  equal- 
ity,” she  concludes.  “Each  one  is  a precious 
achievement,  won  rigorously  by  self-denial,  faith, 
tolerance  and  love.  The  parent  must  prepare 
himself  for  an  endless  journey.” 

Over  and  over  the  idea  that  the  child  must 
find  tranquility  in  the  relationships  of  the  par- 
ents and  in  other  ways  feel  security  is  stressed. 

“Security  consists  of  steady  parental  love  and 
interest,  courtesy  that  never  fails  betweeh  par- 
ents, and  parents  and  children,  adequate  attention 
to  physical  comfort  in  early  years,  meeting  the 
child’s  expections  with  stability,  an  utter  frank- 
ness of  speech,  refusal  to  be  shocked,  a parental 
faith  in  the  integrity  of  life,”  Miss  Van  Waters 
says. 

The  book  is  one  which  would  be  of  help  not 
only  to  parents  but  especially  to  social  workers, 
because  there  are  discussions  not  only  of  ways 
to  handle  problems  in  the  home,  but  of  problems 
encountered  in  any  of  the  social  institutions. 

A book  list  on  parental  education  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Library  Commission  at  Raleigh, 
which  will  also  lend  “Parents  on  Probation,”  to 
those  without  library  facilities. 


The  race  moves  forward  on  the.  feel  of  little  children.” — Phillips  Brooks, 
(Cut  lent  by  Children,  the  magazine  for  parents) 
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SERIES  OF  DISTRICT 

MEETINGS  SUCESSFUL 

Over  500  Interested  People  Discuss 
Local  Social  Problems 


The  meeting  of  the  Southeastern  District  in 
Clinton  on  March  9 brought  to  a close  a series 
of  meetings  instituted  by  the  State  Association 
of  County  Superintendents  of  Public  Welfare  in 
the  summer  of  1926  by  which  accurate  informa- 
tion on  various  social  problems  has  been  taken 
to  small  groups  of  social  workers  in  the  six  dis- 
tricts of  the  State. 

In  the  first  year  of  the  plan  four  meetings 
were  held,  and  in  the  fall  of  1927  and  winter 
of  1928,  there  have  been  six  meetings  attended 
by  over  500  people.  Mrs.  Mary  Camp  Sprinkle, 
head  of  the  division  of  county  organization  of  the 
State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare  first 
suggested  the  plan  and  helped  with  each  of  the 
meetings,  which  brought  together  groups  of  in- 
terested people  for  timely  discussion  of  local 
social  problems. 

Other  members  of  the  staff  of  the  Board  at- 
tended the  meetings  and  appeared  on  the  prog- 
rams. In  each  case  the  program  was  planned  so 
that  there  was  ample  opportunity  for  the  expres- 
sion of  the  viewpoints  and  ideas  of  those  in  the 
district  interested  in  social  work,  as  well  as  out- 
side speakers  who  gave  information  and  advice. 

The  meetings  were  held  at  High  Point,  Clinton, 
Wavnesville,  New  Bern,  Charlotte  and  Raleigh. 
Among  those  who  attended  were:  county  superin- 
tendents of  public  welfare,  members  of  the  boards 
of  public  welfare,  education  and  county  commis- 
sioners, home  demonstration  agents,  ministers  and 
church  workers,  doctors,  teachers,  superintendents 
of  public  school,  rural  supervisors,  lawyers,  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Parent-Teachers  Association, 
Womens  Clubs,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  Asso- 
ciated Charities,  Red  Cross,  deputy  sheriffs,  civic 
associations,  visiting  teachers,  members  of  the 
staffs  of  child  caring  institutions,  and  volunteer 
workers. 

The  Association  and  the  State  Board  of  Char- 
ities and  Public  Welfare  fostered  the  district 
meetings  because  the  plan  seemed  a splendid  op- 
portunity for  carrying  into  the  different  com- 
munities the  basic  principles  of  social  work  which 
are  discussed  every  summer  at  the  Annual  Public 
Welfare  Institute,  at  the  Negro  Public  Welfare 
Institute,  and  at  the  Social  Service  Conference. 
According  to  the  many  expressions  of  interest 
and  approval  the  belief  that  a great  many  people 
could  come  a short  distance  for  a one-day  session, 
yet  would  not  be  able  to  come  to  a central  con- 
ference, was  well  founded. 

Plans  for  next  year  will  be  considered  at  the 
mid-year  meeting  of  the  Association  in  Winston- 
Salem. 


SERVES  TIME  IN  JAIL 

The  Commissioner  of  Public  Welfare  went  to 
jail  during  February! 

At  first  that  might  appear  scandalous,  but 
when  one  understands  that  the  provocation  was 
an  invitation  extended  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hinnant, 
the  Wake  County  jailer  and  matron  and  that 
the  business  in  hand  consisted  of  a dinner  includ- 
ing fried  chicken,  fresh  ham  and  trimmings, 
cooked  and  served  by  the  jail  cooks  and  workers, 
envy  is  the  only  reaction  which  one  might  have. 

After  the  dinner,  the  guests  took  a trip  of  in- 
spection around  the  jail  which  is  considered  by 
Inspector  Whitley,  one  of  the  very  best  in  the 
State.  Mr.  Hinnant  believes  in  plenty  of  sun- 
light, soap  and  water  and  elbow  grease  and  the 
customary  “institutional  order”  of  disinfectants, 
etc.,  is  entirely  missing. 


STATE  SOCIAL  SERVICE 
CONFERENCE  IN  APRIL 

Sixteenth  Annual  Meeting  Will  Take 
Place  in  Winston-Salem  April  16-18 


The  Sixteenth  Annual  meeting  of  the  North 
Carolina  Conference  for  Social  Service  will  be 
held  in  Winston-Salem  April  16-18,  1928,  with 
headquarters  at  the  Robert  E.  Lee  Hotel. 

The  conference  program  will  center  about 
“The  Child.”  The  various  sessions  will  include 
discussion  of  juvenile  courts,  recreation,  Mother’s 
Aid,  the  child  and  industry,  and  will  stress  parti- 
cularly the  need  for  social  legislation  in  North 
Carolina  in  relation  to  the  child. 

Judge  Carl  B.  Hyatt,  of  the  Asheville-Bun- 
combe  Juvenile  Court,  president  of  the  Confer- 
ence has  announced  that  Judge  Charles  W.  Hoff- 
man, judge  of  the  Domestic  Court  and  Juvenile 
Division  of  Cincinnati  will  take  a prominent  part 
in  the  program.  Judge  Mary  MacChristie,  Girls’ 
Referee  of  the  Cincinnati  Juvenile  Court,  who 
made  a splendid  contribution  to  the  last  Con- 
ference, will  also  appear  on  the  program. 

Other  officers  of  the  Conference  are:  Miss  Ger- 
trude Weil,  of  Goldsboro,  first  vice-president; 
Dr.  Howard  W.  Odum,  second  vice-president; 
Mr.  Gilbert  Stephenson  of  Raleigh,  treasurer,  and 
Miss  Harriet  L.  Herring,  of  Chapel  Hill,  Secre- 
tary. 

Miss  Herring  is  installing  a new  record  sys- 
tem, and  membership  dues  are  being  sent  in  to 
her.  An  effort  is  being  made  to  bring  into  the 
membership  the  social  workers  of  the  State,  par- 
ents and  public  spirited  citizens  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  progressive  work  of  the  Conference. 
The  Conference  this  year  is  considered  especially 
important  because  of  the  bearing  it  can  have  on 
public  opinion  in  an  election  year. 


Third  Negro  Institute 

Reflects  Much  Interest 

Opportunity  for  Training  for  Negro 
Social  Workers  is  Given  at  Durham. 
Soper  and  Nichols  Among 
The  Speakers 

“There  are  two  fundamental  principles  of  life; 
wealth  and  welfare,  the  first  being  the  accumula- 
tion of  property  and  the  latter  the  uplift  and  en- 
largement of  life  and  the  individual,  which  comes 
from  the  proper  use  of  wealth,”  said  Judge  W. 
J.  Brogden  in  opening  the  Third  Annual  Public 
Welfare  Institute  for  Negroes,  which  met  in 
Durham,  February  29-March  2,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public 
Welfare  and  the  North  Carolina  College  for 
Negroes. 

“North  Carolina  has  set  up  in  the  welfare  de- 
partment a part  of  the  state  government  which 
says  that  our  spiritual  growth  must  keep  pace 
with  our  material  growth,”  said  Judge  Brogden. 

The  institute  was  well  attended  by  a group 
of  probation  officers,  workers  in  city  and  county 
welfare  departments,  teachers,  health  workers 
ministers,  and  others  who  joined  in  the  three-day 
meeting  with  interest.  Classes  on  social  problems 
consumed  the  day  sessions  and  evening  meetings 
were  held  to  which  the  public  was  especially 
invited. 

Proclaiming  the  ultimate  value  of  the  indivi- 
dual, and  the  importance  of  combining  both  the 
scientific  and  spiritual  attitudes  in  life  today,  Dr. 
E.  D.  Soper,  of  Duke  University  spoke  to  the 
group  urging  his  hearers  to  follow  Jesus  as  the 
great  example  who  found  man  not  a “social  unit” 
but  a human  soul  of  immeasurable  value  Dean 
Soper’s  address  was  followed  with  intense  inter- 
est. 

“It  was  Jesus  who  said  ‘Behold  I stand  at  the 
door  and  knock.  If  any  man  open  unto  me  I 
will  come  in’,”  said  Doctor  Soper  in  stressing  the 
Master’s  respect  for  the  individual.  Recalling 
Kant’s  words  that  “man  is  not  a means  to  ar 
end,  but  an  end  in  himself.”  Doctor  Soper  termec 
the  ultimate  objective  of  social  work  and  of  life 
itself  not  just  a renewed  society  but  renewed 
and  strengthened  individuals. 

“All  social  work  can  be  transformed  if  we  can 
only  realize  we  are  dealing  with  immortal  souls, 
not  with  lumps  of  putty,”  he  said.  “By  going 
finally  to  the  ultimate  source  of  power,  God  him- 
self, we  may  become  lifted  to  a higher  level  when 
the  love  of  God  is  in  our  hearts.” 

Classes  in  child  welfare  were  led  by  Dr.  Wiley 
B.  Sanders  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina; 
in  community  organization  by  Lieut.  Lawrence 
A.  Oxley,  head  of  the  division  of  Negro  work  of 
the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare; 
in  mental  hygiene  by  Dr.  Harry  W.  Crane,  head 
of  the  division  of  mental  health  and  hygiene  and 
(Continued  on  Page  2) 
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NOTICE  TO  EDITORS 

All  material  in  the  Public  Welfare 
Progress  is  released  to  the  press  upon 
receipt. 


THE  SECOND  CHANCE 

( The  Commissioner  of  Public  Welfare  will  fol- 
low this  discussion  of  probation  with  an  explana- 
tion of  parole  in  the  next  copy  of  Public  Wel- 
fare Progress, — Editor’s  Note.) 

There  is  much  confusion  generally  in  regard  to 
the  difference  between  probation  and  parole. 

Probation  is  for  the  individual,  either  child  or 
adult,  who  is  convicted  of  some  offense,  but  for 
whom  institutional  care  does  not  seem  advisable 
until  other  methods  of  reform  are  tried.  Chief 
among  these  is  probation.  Probation  is  the  con- 
ditional release  of  an  offender  without  imprison- 
ment, under  the  supervision  of  a probation  officer, 
for  the  purpose  of  reclaiming  him  without  re- 
course to  an  institution.  It  is  both  educational 
and  disciplinary.  The  first  step  in  probation  is 
the  decision  of  the  judge,  based  on  accurate  in- 
formation, that  the  individual  in  question  is  one 
deserving  of  and  to  be  benefited  by  probation. 
The  judge  must  then  take  into  consideration  the 
facilities  for  administering  probation.  This  means 
first  of  all  a good  probation  officer.  To  be  a good 
probation  officer  one  should  have  training  for  this 
particular  work,  be  sincere,  honorable,  pleasing, 
inergetic  and  conscientious.  Quite  a big  order  to 
fill  but  an  essential  one.  It  is  the  probation  offi- 
cer’s duty  to  find  out  all  he  can  about  his  proba- 
tioner and  the  causes  of  his  anti-social  conduct. 
He  should  work  with  all  good  forces  of  the  com- 
munity to  remove  and  improve  bad  conditions 
which  influence  the  individual.  He  should  report 
regularly  to  the  court  as  to  the  conduct  of  his 
charge  in  order  that  the  probationer  may  even- 
tually be  released  from  probation  or  confined  in 
an  institution,  according  to  his  needs.  He  should 
see  that  the  probationer  lives  up  to  such  rules 
of  conduct  and  discipline  as  the  court  has  laid 
down  for  him.  When  probation  is  used  in  this 
way  it  is  found  to  be  a real  force  for  good.  It 
is  far  less  expensive  than  institutional  care.  It 
does  not  brand  the  first  offender  and  those  guilty 
of  minor  offenses  with  an  institutional  record. 

But  the  act  of  merely  telling  an  individual  that 
he  is  on  probation,  giving  him  a lecture  perhaps, 
and  letting  it  go  at  that  is  not  only  futile,  it  is 
frequently  vicious.  It  brings  the  whole  idea  of 
probation  into  disrepute.  It  gives  the  offender  an 


idea  that  he  can  commit  offenses  and  get  away 
with  it.  It  disgusts  the  community.  It  is  this 
kind  of  probation  (if  it  can  be  called  such)  that 
some  of  the  Clerks  of  the  Court  acting  as  Judges 
of  the  Juvenile  Court  have  been  using.  Sometimes 
it  is  from  ignorance,  sometimes  it  is  from  indiffer- 
ence. Sometimes  it  is  from  helplessness. 

A Judge  of  the  Juvenile  Court  with  the  best 
intentions  in  the  world  is  greatly  handicapped  if 
he  hasn’t  a probation  officer.  In  this  State  the 
County  Superintendent  of  Public  Welfare  is  the 
Chief  Probation  Officer  in  the  county.  In  coun- 
ties where  there  is  no  Superintendent  of  Public 
Welfare  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  serves  as 
such.  This  is  usually  unsatisfactory  for  the  rea- 
son that  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  has  all  he 
can  do  with  his  school  work.  But  even  in  these 
counties  something  can  be  done.  There  are  always 
public  spirited  individuals  who  will  render  vol- 
unteer service  and  if  properly  directed  will 
achieve  results.  Many  of  the  civic  dubs  are  ready 
and  anxious  to  render  service  to  underprivileged 
children  and  would  gladly  co-operate  with  the 
Juvenile  Court  if  told  what  to  do.  We  have  in 
mind  a colored  minister  who  is  acting  as  a volun- 
teer probation  officer  for  colored  boys  and  is 
managing  them  quite  well.  When  the  Judge  of 
the  Juvenile  Court  finds  himself  handicapped  on 
account  of  the  lack  of  facilities  for  dealing  with 
delinquents  he  should  put  the  problem  squarely 
before  the  authorities  and  the  citizens  of  his 
county.  There  are  few  counties  in  the  State 
which  would  decline  to  make  some  provision  for 
delinquent  and  neglected  children  when  shown 
what  is  needed. 

The  county  does  not  expect  the  superior  courts 
to  function  without  the  necessary  facilities.  Why 
should  it  expect  the  Juvenile  Court  to  do  so? 

Probation  may  be  used  by  all  the  courts.  The 
suspended  sentence  of  the  superior  courts  is  but 
a form  of  probation.  But  persons  put  under 
suspended  sentence  should  be  put  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Welfare  Officer  and  required 
to  report  regularly  to  the  court.  The  Federal 
Court  has  a probation  law  and  an  item  of  $30,- 
000  has  been  included  in  the  Federal  Budget  ap- 
propriation for  the  Department  of  Justice  for 
the  employment  of  probation  officers.  So  far 
this  has  not  been  used  by  the  Federal  judges  in 
North  Carolina. — K.  B.  J. 


FLORIDA’S  GAIN 

Florida  is  benefitting  by  North  Carolina’s  loss 
according  to  all  reports  of  the  last  Florida  Con- 
ference of  Social  Work  at  which  Emeth  Tuttle 
Cochran  was  present.  The  former  director  of  the 
division  of  child  welfare  of  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  and  Public  Welfare  appeared  on  the 
program  to  discuss  Mothers’  Aid,  and  helped  with 
the  program  and  arrangements.  She  edited  a 
daily  bulletin  “The  Hand  Out”  and  handled  the 
publicity. 

At  the  round-table  on  county  organization  the 
leader  advised  close  study  of  North  Carolina’s 
plan,  and  the  group  worked  out  a series  of  district 
meetings  patterned  after  those  which  have  been 
held  in  North  Carolina. 

The  Wake  Charts,  which  show  graphically  the 
enormous  cost  of  caring  for  feeble-minded  fami- 
lies, were  exhibited  at  the  Conference  and  “caused 
plenty  of  discussion,”  it  is  reported. 


A NEW  DIVISION 


In  the  new  Division  of  School  Attendance,  the 
State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare  has 
undertaken  a project  which  will  direct  concerted 
and  effective  action  upon  a problem  which  lies 
at  the  root  of  many  of  our  social  problems.  The 
work  has  been  made  possible  through  funds  given 
from  private  sources  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  divi- 
sion of  three  years  and  three  months. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Smith,  who  has  been  doing  ex- 
cellent work  in  school  attendance  in  her  activities 
as  superintendent  of  public  welfare  in  Cherokee 
County,  is  director  of  the  new  division  and  will 
study  the  real  difficulties  in  the  way  of  proper 
enforcement  of  our  compulsory  school  attendance 
law  and  will  plan  methods  of  adjustment  and 
enforcement. 

The  project  has  the  hearty  support  of  Mr.  A. 
T.  Allen,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion. The  General  Assembly  has  recognized  that 
the  job  of  getting  the  children  to  school  is  proper- 
ly a duty  of  the  county  superintendent  of  public 
welfare,  since  so  many  social  problems  are  in- 
volved, and  by  law,  each  superintendent  is  the 
chief  attendance  officer. 

North  Carolina  is  raising  up  a crop  of  illiter- 
ates each  year  because  of  our  present  failures  in 
enforcing  the  school  attendance  law.  Work  with 
adult  illiterates  is  reasonable  only  if  we  link  it 
with  our  efforts  to  prevent  illiteracy  by  giving 
every  child  the  benefit  of  the  minimum  educa- 
tion guaranteed  by  the  law. 

It  is  a common  occurrence  to  find  before  our 
juvenile  courts  and  in  our  penal  institutions  young 
offenders  who  can  neither  read  nor  write  and  yet 
have  grown  up  since  our  attendance  law  has  been 
in  effect. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  establishment  of  the  new 
division  which  will  serve  as  a clearing  house  for 
methods  and  plans  will  greatly  increase  the 
effectiveness  of  our  law. 


THIRD  NEGRO  INSTITUTE 

REFLECTS  MUCH  INTEREST 


(Continued  from  Page  1) 
in  social  hygiene  by  Dr.  Franklin  0.  Nichols  of 
the  American  Social  Hygiene  Association.  Rev. 
L.  L.  Boyd  spoke  on  the  work  of  the  Morrison 
Training  School  and  George  G.  Lawrence  talked 
on  the  necessity  of  preventive  work. 

Doctor  Nichols’  contribution  to  the  Institute 
was  considered  particularly  valuable  since  he  gave 
the  workers  definite  advice  concerning  sex  educa- 
tion and  the  prevention  of  venereal  disease.  Ad- 
vocating that  sex  education  should  be  given  not 
only  in  the  home  but  in  the  school  he  empha- 
sized the  large  part  which  the  sex  factor  plays 
in  delinquency. 

Prior  to  the  Institute  a meeting  of  the  State 
Advisory  Committee  to  the  Division  of  Negro 
Work  attended  by  Mrs.  Kate  Burr  Johnson, 
Commissioner  of  Public  Welfare,  Lieutenant  Ox- 
ley and  four  members  of  the  committee  who  at- 
tended the  Institute,  Mrs.  H.  L.  McCrorey  of 
Charlotte,  Rev.  A.  M.  Cochran  of  Raleigh,  Pro- 
fessor J.  A.  Bias  of  Elizabeth  City  and  Dr.  Frank 
Avant  of  Wilmington. 
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SIDELIGHTS 


The  Ninth  Annual  Public  Welfare  Institute, 
held  by  the  University  of  North  Carolina  and 
the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare 
will  take  place  at  Chapel  Hill,  July  30- August  4. 
J.  Prentice  Murphy,  secretary  of  the  Philadelphia 
Children’s  Bureau,  will  take  a prominent  part  in 
the  program,  which  is  planned  to  give  an  oppor- 
tunity for  further  training  to  the  social  workers 
of  the  State. 


The  North  Carolina  Branch  of  the  Junior 
Order  Home  was  formally  opened  at  Lexington 
on  March  first  when  eighteen  children  entered 
the  institution.  A total  of  one  hundred  will  con- 
stitute the  first  unit  of  the  Home  which  will  be 
enlarged  later.  W.  M.  Shuford,  formerly  steward 
at  the  State  School  for  the  Deaf  at  Morganton, 
is  the  head  of  the  institution  which  is  a branch 
of  the  well-known  institution  maintained  at 
Tiffin,  Ohio,  by  the  Junior  Order  of  American 
Mechanics. 


Miss  Mary  Covington,  Union  County  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Welfare  has  been  appointed 
chairman  of  the  committee  for  her  county  which 
will  work  with  Anson,  Richmond  and  Stanly 
counties  to  make  definite  plans  looking  toward 
the  establishment  of  a four-county  sanatorium 
for  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis. 


The  board  of  trustees  of  the  Eastern  Carolina 
Industrial  Training  School  at  Rocky  Mount  will 
be  able  to  receive  two  boys  a week  during  the 
summer.  S.  E.  Leonard,  principal,  says  that  no 
boy  may  be  sent  until  his  application  has  been 
approved  by  the  board. 


At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Tri-State  Con- 
ference of  Orphanage  Workers  on  April  24-25 
at  the  Methodist  Home  in  Macon  Georgia,  North 
Carolina  will  be  well  represented.  Joseph  B. 
Johnston,  head  of  the  Presbyterian  Home  at 
Barium  Springs  is  president  of  the  Conference 
this  year,  and  Rev.  W.  H.  Wheeler,  head  of  the 
Thompson  Orphanage  at  Charlotte  is  vice-presi- 
dent. Mr.  Johnston  will  speak  on  the  need  of 
investigation  of  all  applications. 


During  the  first  session  of  the  Summer  School 
at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  a class  in 
Mental  Hygiene,  prepared  especially  with  refer- 
ence to  the  needs  of  teachers,  will  be  taught  by 
Dr.  Harry  W.  Crane,  head  of  the  Division  of 
Mental  Health  and  Hygiene  of  the  State  Board 
of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare. 


At  the  last  Flordia  legislature  a bill  was  passed 
providing  for  a State  Department  of  Public  Wel- 
fare with  an  initial  staff  of  a Commissioner  and 
a director  of  child  welfare,  and  intense  interest 
in  the  new  development  was  shown  at  the  State 
conference. 


Miss  Ellen  McKenzie,  of  Salisbury,  became  a 
member  of  the  staff  of  the  State  Board  of  Char- 
ities and  Public  Welfare  on  April  1.  She  is  secre- 
tary to  the  Division  of  School  Attendance  and 
the  Division  of  County  Organization. 


Social  Workers  All  Over 

World  to  Meet  in  Paris 

First  International  Conference  of  Social 
Work  Will  be  Held  in  July.  Mrs. 
Johnson  on  American  Committee 


The  First  International  Conference  of  Social 
Work  which  will  meet  in  Paris,  July  1-13,  during 
the  International  Social  Welfare  Fortnight  is  at- 
tracting attention  from  all  parts  of  the  world, 
and  in  the  United  States  a committee  named  at 
the  last  Conference  of  Social  Work  is  co-operating 
in  the  arrangements. 

The  secretary-general  of  the  International  Con- 
ference is  Dr.  Rene  Sand,  who  came  to  America 
to  do  work  in  the  Red  Cross  during  the  war. 
Countries  all  over  the  world  are  joining  in  the 
Conference  which  aims  to  facilitate  personal  con- 
tacts, to  provide  for  exchange  of  information  and 
to  promote  discussion  among  social  workers  and 
social  agencies  throughout  the  world. 

Among  those  who  are  serving  on  the  committee 
from  the  United  States  are  former  presidents  of 
the  National  Conference  and  Mrs.  Kate  Burr 
Johnson,  Commissioner  of  Public  Welfare  for 
North  Carolina,  Miss  Jane  Addams  of  Chicago, 
Miss  Grace  Abbott  of  Washington,  Dr.  G.  W. 
Kirchwey,  head  of  the  department  of  criminology 
at  the  New  York  School  of  Social  Work,  and 
Miss  Miriam  Van  Waters,  referee  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Juvenile  Court.  Mrs.  Johnson  has  been 
named  a delegate  but  has  declined  to  accept  the 
appointment. 

The  Conference  will  be  divided  into  five  sec- 
tions: general  organization;  training;  methods  of 
case  work;  social  work  and  industry,  and  social 
work  and  public  health.  Copies  of  the  addresses 
will  be  distributed  in  English,  French  and  Ger- 
man. 

National  Conference  To 

Meet  in  Memphis  in  May 

North  Carolina  to  be  Represented  at 
Social  Work  Meeting 

The  Fifty-fifth  meeting  of  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Social  Work,  described  by  its  president, 
Sherman  C.  Kingsley,  as  a “reservoir  of  know- 
ledge and  a life  current,”  will  take  place  in  Mem- 
phis, Tennessee,  May  2-9. 

Last  year  more  than  a score  of  social  workers 
from  North  Carolina  attended  the  conference  in 
Des  Moines  and  it  is  expected  that  a larger  group 
will  go  to  Memphis,  especially  since  the  program 
has  been  built  up  with  special  attention  to  prob- 
lems considered  particularly  interesting  to  those 
from  the  South.  Miss  Lily  E.  Mitchell,  director 
of  Mothers’  Aid  for  North  Carolina  will  speak 
before  one  of  the  sections. 

“The  Conference  has  grown  by  giving  out  more 
than  it  takes  in,”  says  Mr.  Kingsley.  “It  widens 
with  every  triumph  of  justice  and  added  grace  in 
human  relationships,  with  every  alleviating  in- 
tention and  discovery,  with  increasing  under- 
standing and  utilization  of  spiritual  forces.” 


UNIT  FOR  COUNTY 

RURAL  SOCIAL  WORK 

Director  of  County  Organizations  Speaks 
to  Conference  of  Mountain  Workers 
in  Tennessee 

“Constructive  rural  social  work  has  as  its  aim 
the  creation  of  a community  consciousness  by 
which  a clear  knowledge  of  existing  problems  may 
be  gained  and  methods  sought  for  their  solution,” 
Mrs.  Mary  Camp  Sprinkle  told  the  Sixteenth 
Annual  Conference  of  Southern  Mountain  Work- 
ers at  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  on  March  21.  Mrs. 
Sprinkle,  who  is  head  of  the  division  of  county 
organization  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and 
Public  Welfare  spoke  on  the  county  as  the  unit 
of  rural  social  work  and  gave  many  of  the  re- 
sults of  the  county-unit  system  in  North  Caro- 
lina. 

“The  best  plan  for  social  work  in  rural  com- 
munities consists  of  a strong  state  organization 
with  county  programs  sufficiently  flexible  to  meet 
the  needs  of  both  urban  and  rural  communities,” 
she  said  in  outlining  the  experiences  of  North 
Carolina  counties  which  have  effectively  organized 
all  existing  social  agencies  in  county  units. 

Stating  that  North  Carolina  uses  the  county 
as  the  unit  of  organization  for  public  welfare 
work  because  it  is  the  unit  of  taxation  and  local 
self-government  and  because  it  is  small  enough 
to  permit  of  effective  organization  and  a corre- 
lated program  covering  the  work  of  other  agencies, 
Mrs.  Sprinkle  pointed  out  the  fact  that  no  stereo- 
typed plan  had  been  followed  in  the  fifty-seven 
counties  with  county  superintendents  of  public 
welfare  but  that  each  county  had  worked  out  its 
own  program  after  careful  study  of  resources  and 
needs. 

Citing  methods  applied  in  different  counties, 
Mrs.  Sprinkle  gave  as  one  instance  the  work 
done  in  Vance  County  by  which  adequate  hospi- 
tal facilities  have  replaced  an  antiquated  county 
home. 

“The  effort  to  build  up  a constructive  social 
program  has  for  its  major  objective  helping  the 
communities  to  achieve  for  themselves  a richer 
and  fuller  life,”  she  concluded. 


PRICES 


Life  has  sold  me  many  things: 

House,  lands,  and  ruby  rings; 

Pictures  old  and  vases  rare 
And  gay  ribbons  for  my  hair. 

Shreads  of  laughter,  gay  old  friends, 

Scraps  of  joy  like  rainbow  ends. 

I have  filled  a yawning  measure 
With  a bit  of  every  treasure. 

But  for  everything  that’s  nice 
I have  paid  a soaring  price — 

Just  a bit  of  love  one  day 
Cost  so  much  I could  not  pay. 

By  Minnie  Case  Hopkins. 
(Clipped  from  Harpers  and  sent  by  Dr.  Charles 
O’Hagan  Laughinghouse.) 
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PUBLIC  WELFARE  PROGRESS 


AN  INCIDENT  AND  TWO 
BOOKS 

By  Harry  W.  Crane 

Director  of  Division  of  Mental  Health  and 
Hygiene 


“There  is  more  than  a biological  need  for  par- 
ents. Their  debt  to  posterity  is  not  paid  simply 
by  providing  for  food  and  shelter  and  clothing 
for  the  offspring.  Parenthood  in  itself  is  an  obli- 
gation to  society  as  well  as  to  the  child,  which 
can  only  be  met  by  moulding  the  child  into  a 
social  being.” 


The  other  day,  while  I was  standing  in  a school 
house  doorway  during  the  noon  recess  period,  a 
little  girl  of  eleven  or  twelve  passed  by  eating  an 
ice-cream  cone.  She  had  a double  chin  and  gave 
other  evidences  of  too  much  fatty  tissue.  The 
principal,  who  was  standing  with  me,  remarked 
on  the  fact  that  the  mother  considered  the  child 
very  frail  and  very  frequently  requested  that  she 
(the  teacher)  be  careful  not  to  allow  the  girl 
to  play  out-of-doors  on  damp  days.  A few 
moments  later  the  child  again  passed  still  eating 
an  ice-cream  cone — but  a fresh  one.  In  reply  to 
the  question,  “That  is  the  second  one,  is  it  not?”, 
she  said,  “No,  it  is  the  fifth.” 

The  mother  of  this  child  undoubtedly  meant 
well,  but  she  did  not  do  well.  She  was  harmfully 
over-solicitous  in  some  respects  and  harmfully 
lacking  in  the  proper  solicitude  in  other  respects. 

That  is  no  special  form  of  behavior  that  more 
needs  special  training  than  parental  behavior. 
There  is  at  the  same  time  no  special  type  of  be- 
havior that  is  more  left  to  chance.  There  are, 
so  far  as  we  know,  no  special  schools  granting 
degrees  in  parental  training.  Ocassional  courses 
are  given,  a special  lecture  is  heard  now  and  then, 
and  now  and  then  a really  good  book  is  published. 
Parents,  prospective  parents,  and  all  those  whose 
duties  bring  them  into  professional  contact  with 
parents  or  children  should  take  advantage  of  all 
of  these  helps. 

For  the  welfare  worker  and  for  the  teacher 
many  problems  are  certainly  made  easier  of 
understanding,  and  even  of  solution,  if  the  par- 
ent-child problems  are  understood.  One  of  the 
best  aids  in  this  direction  that  I have  met  with 
is  a book  recently  published  by  D.  Appleton  & 
Company  “Everyday  Problems  of  the  Everyday 
Child,”  by  Douglas  A.  Thom,  M.  D.  ($2.50  a 
copy.) 

Doctor  Thom  has  done  a pioneer  work  in  the 
establishing  of  the  Boston  Habit  Clinics  for  young 
children.  Perhaps  they  might  just  as  well  have 
been  called  habit  clinics  for  parents.  At  least, 
Doctor  Thom  says:  “In  our  contacts  with  mal- 
adjusted children,  we  find  that  all  too  frequently 
we  are  dealing  with  problem  environments  and 
problem  parents,  rather  than  with  problem  chil- 
dren.” 

In  this  book  is  given  much  of  the  information 
on  parent-child  relationships  that  has  been  ob- 
tained by  Doctor  Thom  in  his  clinical  and  private 
practice.  It  is  all  information  that  is  both  de- 
cidedly interesting  and  decidedly  helpful.  Many 
of  the  statements  made  by  him  are  epigrammatic 
in  character.  These  statements  are,  however, 
strengthened  by  actual  material.  The  following 
few  quotations  show  somewhat  the  character  of 
the  problems  discussed  and  the  breadth  of  the 
field  covered. 

“The  conduct  of  the  child  is  simply  his  re- 
action to  his  environment.” 

“A  mother  who  is  too  busy  to  bother  with  a 
little  child’s  nonsense,  will  never  be  bothered 
by  his  real  problems.” 


“Parents  must  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  there 
is  as  much  danger  in  over-doing  the  business  of 
child  training  as  in  under-doing  it,  and  that  there 
are  certain  social  tendencies  that  manifest  them- 
selves from  time  to  time  in  the  process  of  a child’s 
development  which  are  in  themselves  evidences 
of  the  child’s  normality.” 


(Speaking  of  anger).  “The  vital  thing  is  not 
the  anger,  which  is  only  a danger  signal  warning 
us  to  look  further  for  the  deeper  cause  from 
which  it  arises.” 

“It  is  useless  to  try  to  gain  obedience  by  shout- 
ing at  the  child  as  so  many  parents  do.  It  only 
irritates  him  and  makes  him  more  excitable , 
harder  to  control.” 

“Children  are  very  thoughtlessly  subjected  to 
too  much  teasing,  humiliation,  and  ridicule  by 
parents.  Many  parents  would  not  think  of  treat- 
ing their  servants  with  the  lack  of  consideration 

that  they  show  to  their  children.” 

“Fear  is  a much  abused  means  of  gaining  de- 
sirable conduct  with  children.” 

“The  incapacitating  thing  about  convulsions  in 
childhood  may  not  be  the  convulsions  themselves 
but  the  attitude  which  the  parent  has  toward 
them,  which  will  invariable  be  imitated  by  the 
child.” 

“The  surprising  thing  is  that  there  are  not  more 
truants,  that  there  are  not  more  children  who 
venture  forth  seeking  for  an  environment  that  is 
more  satisfying  to  their  emotional  needs.” 

“Don’t  tell  the  child  fanciful  tales  about  the 
stork  and  the  doctor’s  bag  when  the  new  baby 
arrives;  this  will  soon  become  an  insult  to  his 
intelligence.” 

“Masturbation,  like  enuresis,  is  an  undesira- 
ble habit  in  itself,  but  the  real  harm  to  the  indi- 
vidual comes  from  his  mental  attitude  toward  the 
problem.” 

“As  the  physician  no  longer  treats  disease,  but 
the  patient  who  is  suffering  from  the  disease; 
so  the  teacher  is  rpore  concerned  with  teaching 
the  pupil  than  the  subject.” 

“Too  many  toys  are  as  destructive  of  good 
habit  development,  emotional,  intellectual,  and 
social,  as  too  few.  An  excitable,  unstable,  destruc- 


The  hoop-rollers  above  are  a gift  horn  The 
Survey.  The  design  is  the  Milbank  Memorial 
Fund’s. 


tive  child  is  usually  to  be  discovered  in  a house- 
hold where  large  numbers  of  toys  are  indiscrimin- 
ately piled.” 

“Mechanical  toys  are  more  apt  than  anything 
else  to  stimulate  the  destructive  impulses.  Rela- 
tives and  friends  bring  the  children  these  me- 
chanical toys,  so  easily  broken,  largely  because 
they  themselves  are  amused  by  them.” 

“We  must  appreciate  the  fact,  as  parents,  that 
what  is  frequently  interpreted  as  disobedience 
from  our  adult  standards,  has  none  of  the  ele- 
ments of  disobedience  as  far  as  the  child  is  con- 
cerned.” 

“If  standards  are  set  too  high  by  the  parents 
failure  is  inevitable.  Nothing  is  more  fatal  to 
initiative  and  enthusiasm  of  the  child  than  con- 
stant failure.” 

“When  parents  have  conflicting  ideas  about 
the  way  to  train  the  child,  an  uncertainty  in  dis- 
cipline results,  which  the  child  is  quick  to  take 
advantage  of.” 

“The  importance  of  honesty  in  handling  chil- 
dren cannot  be  overemphasized.” 

“Fear”  (as  a disciplinary  method)  “thwarts,  in- 
hibits, and  interferes,  but  does  not  stimulate  and 
encourage  activity  in  a positive  direction.” 

The  treatment  of  the  various  topics  is  of  a 
nature  thqt  can  be  understood  by  the  majority 
of  parents  and  teachers.  The  presentation  is  such 
as  to  make  clear  the  part  that  they  themselves 
play  in  many  of  the  minor  problems  in  children’s 
adjustments.  They  are  made  to  clearly  feel  that 
“Often  we  see  only  the  outstanding  problem 
which  inconveniences,  annoys,  or  worries  us,  and 
we  overlook  entirely  the  situation  that  produces 
it.” 

It  is  only  fair  to  warn  possible  readers  of  the 
book  against  the  author’s  rather  loose  use  of  the 
term  “instincts.”  He  applies  it  alike  to  such 
reactions  as  the  sucking  reflex  and  the  more 
complicated  behavior  of  seeking  companionship. 
While  he  certainly  fails  to  present  the  more  ad- 
vanced scientific  attitude  toward  the  question  of 
instincts,  yet  he  does  not  unduly  emphasize  his 
position  in  this  regard. 

We  feel  that  we  can  enthusiastically  recommend 
Doctor  Thom’s  book  to  all  who  are  dealing  with 
children  or  who  are  interested  in  the  general 
problems  of  mental  hygiene.  We  feel  that  we 
can  be  just  as  enthusiastic  in  recommending  to 
those  with  such  interests  the  omission  from  their 
reading  of  another  recently  published  book, 
namely  “Mental  Hygiene”  by  Daniel  W.  LaRue, 
Ph.  D.,  The  Macmillan  Company. 

The  basic  principles  upon  which  the  treatment 
of  the  subject  matter  of  this  book  is  developed 
are  far  from  being  in  accord  with  the  generally 
accepted  scientific  positions  of  the  day.  Many 
confusing,  and  to  my  mind,  grossly  fallacious 
concepts  are  introduced.  While,  no  doubt,  num- 
erous truths  are  stated  in  the  book;  they  arc  so 
mixed  in  with,  to  put  the  matter  as  leniently  as 
possible,  highly  debatable  statements;  and  are  so 
based  (in  most  cases)  upon  such  doubtful  prem- 
ises, as  to  make  the  book  practically  valueless  if 
not  actually  harmful — either  as  a theoretical  or  a 
practical  guide  to  the  understanding  and  handling 
of  the  problems  of  mental  hygiene. 
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CONFERENCE  SEEKING 
BETTER  LEGISLATION 

State  Social  Service  Conference  Meets  in 
Winston-Salem  and  Elects  Frank 
Graham  President 

The  North  Carolina  Conference  for  Social  Ser- 
vice. which  met  in  Winston-Salem,  April  16-18 
under  the  leadership  of  Judge  Carl  B.  Hyatt,  of 
the  Asheville-Buncombe  Juvenile  Court,  elected 
Frank  Graham,  of  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina as  president  and  adopted  resolutions  approv- 
ing a law  requiring  two  weeks  notice  before  mar- 
riage, eight-months  school  term,  a workmen’s 
compensation  act,  urging  the  Australian  ballot 
system,  an  eight-hour  work  day  for  children 
between  the  ages  of  14  and  16  engaged  in  indus- 
trial and  mercantile  occupations,  reduction  of 
the  legal  work  day  from  11  hours  to  at  least 
10,  survey  of  women  in  industries,  encouraging 
legislation  against  capital  punishment. 

Other  officers  elected  were  Mrs.  W.  B.  Waddill, 
Henderson,  first  vice-president;  Howard  W. 
Odum,  Chapel  Hill,  second  vice-president;  Gilbert 
Stephenson,  Raleigh,  treasurer;  and  Miss  Harriet 
L.  Herring,  Chapel  Hill,  secretary. 

A general  resolution,  requesting  the  president  to 
appoint  a legislative  committee  “whose  duty  it 
shall  be  to  work  toward  securing  adequate  legis- 
lation covering  the  various  recommendations,” 
was  adopted. 

Among  the  resolutions  adopted  were  those 
which  urged  the  State  to  take  over  the  school  at 
Efland,  for  delinquent  Negro  girls,  which  is  now 
run  by  the  State  Federation  of  Colored  Women’s 
Clubs;  to  support  further  the  Farm  Colony,  pro- 
vided for  by  the  last  General  Assembly:  and  to 
urge  special  attention  to  recreational  facilities. 


NINTH  INSTITUTE  TO 

TAKE  PLACE  IN  JULY 

Plans  for  the  Ninth  Annual  Public  Welfare  In- 
stitute, to  be  held  at  Chapel  Hill  by  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare  and  the 
School  of  Public  Welfare  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina,  are  taking  shape  with  every  evi- 
dence that  there  will  be  a program  of  great  value 
to  the  social  workers  who  will  attend. 

The  Institute  which  is  held  each  summer  for 
the  further  training  of  county  superintendents 
of  public  welfare  and  others,  and  for  any  in- 
terested individuals  who  wish  to  attend,  will  take 
place  July  23rd  to  July  29th,  instead  of  July 
30th  to  August  4th  as  previously  announced. 

A generous  part  of  the  program  will  be  devoted 
to  lectures  by  J.  Prentice  Murphy,  secretary  of 
the  Philadelphia  Childrens  Bureau. 
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THE  CHILD’S  BILL  OF  RIGHTS 

The  ideal  toward  which  we  should 
strive  is  that  there  shall  be  no  child 
in  America: 

That  has  not  been  born  under 
proper  conditions. 

That  does  not  live  in  hygienic  sur- 
roundings. 

That  ever  suffers  from  undernour- 
ishment. 

That  does  not  have  prompt  and 
efficient  medical  attention  and  in- 
spection. 

That  does  not  receive  primary  in- 
struction in  the  elements  of  hygiene 
and  good  health. 

That  has  not  the  complete  birth- 
right of  a sound  mind  in  a sound 
body. 

That  has  not  encouragement  to  ex- 
press in  fullest  measure  the  spirit 
within  which  is  the  final  endowment 
of  every  human  being. 

Herbert  Hoover. 


FEDERAL  COURTS  USE 
PROBATION  OFFICERS 

Changes  Proposed  in  Present  Law  Which 
Would  Amplify  Work— Georgia 
to  Have  an  Officer 

One  of  the  eight  probation  officers  appointed 
to  serve  in  the  Federal  courts  of  the  country  has 
been  delegated  to  duty  in  Georgia. 

The  appointment  follows  the  passing  cf  a pro 
bation  law  for  the  Federal  Court.  The  salary 
of  eight  probation  officers  is  included  in  an  item 
of  $30,000  in  the  appropriation  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice. 

The  duty  of  the  officer  is  to  study  each 
case  arising  in  the  district  attorney’s  office,  and 
to  give  to  the  judge  a history  of  the  financial, 
social  and  criminal  aspects  of  the  case.  Based 
upon  this  history,  the  judge  will  be  able  to  deal 
out  the  punishment  more  intelligently. 

A bill  has  been  introduced  in  Congress  which 
would  amend  several  sections  of  the  Code  relat- 
ing to  probation  officers  in  Federal  courts.  This 
would  allow  more  than  one  salaried  probation 
officer  in  a court  and  would  provide  a director  of 
probation  in  the  Department  of  Justice  to  exer- 
cise, subject  to  the  direction  of  the  Attorney- 
General,  general  supervision  of  the  Federal  pro- 
bation system,  to  prescribe  forms,  collect  material 
for  publication,  and  formulate  general  standards 
for  probation  work. 

It  is  hoped  that  North  Carolina  will  soon 
have  a Federal  Probation  officer. 


NUMBER  4 

School  Children  Respond 
With  Nickels  for  Study 

State  Board  Seeking  $2,500  to  Complete 
State’s  Share  in  Amount  Needed 
for  Child  Welfare  Study 

The  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Wel- 
fare, through  the  Advisory  Committee  to  the 
Division  of  Negro  Work,  is  making  an  appeal 
to  the  Negro  school  children  of  North  Carolina 
and  their  teachers  for  funds  with  which  to  com- 
plete the  $5,000  necessary  to  secure  a gift  of 
$5,000  offered  by  Julius  Rosenwald  of  Chicago, 
by  which  a comprehensive  study  of  child  welfare 
among  Negroes  may  be  made  in  the  State. 
About  $2,500  has  already  been  secured. 

At  chapel  services  at  the  Berry-O’Kelly  Train- 
ing School  at  Method,  which  is  the  4000th  Rosen- 
wald school  for  Negroes,  the  first  contributions 
by  the  school  children  were  made  on  April  25, 
when  Lieut.  Lawrence  A.  Oxley,  director  of  the 
Division  of  Negro  Work,  explained  the  project. 
Every  child  had  been  asked  to  bring  a nickel, 
and  when  the  coins  were  gathered  it  seemed  evi- 
dent that  the  school  had  gone  100  per  cent  in 
contributing. 

“The  problem  of  Negro  child  life  in  North 
Carolina  is  not  more  alarming  than  in  other 
states,”  reads  a letter  sent  out  to  the  teachers 
in  Negro  schools  in  the  State,  “But  because  of 
the  inter-dependence  of  the  races  and  the  fact 
that  North  Carolina  is  working  in  every  way 
to  bring  about  healthy  social  conditions  in  the- 
Negro  group,  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and 
Public  Welfare  feels  that  it  must  take  immediate- 
advantage  of  Mr.  Rosenwald’s  generous  offer. 

“The  proposed  plan  will  entail  the  discovery 
of  actual  conditions,  surrounding  Negro  children, 
especially  the  delinquent,  defective,  and  depend- 
ent. By  careful  case-studies  we  will  see  how  the 
juvenile  courts,  welfare  officers  and  social  workers 
are  handling  the  problems  relating  to  Negro  chil- 
dren. It  will  show  the  whole  strength  and  weak- 
ness of  our  public  welfare  program  in  North 
Carolina,  as  it  relates  to  the  Negro  child.  The 
study  will  be  carried  on  in  various  sections  of 
the  State,  including  industrial  centers,  rural  dis- 
tricts and  places  where  migratory  Negroes  are 
becoming  quite  a problem.  It  will  include  hous- 
ing conditions,  the  physical  and  mental  conditions 
of  the  child,  his  neighborhood  and  environment. 

“We  see  constantly  the  evidence  of  the  fact, 
that  it  costs  the  State  an  untold  amount  to 
neglect  the  individual  child.  Through  this  study 
we  may  secure  definite  facts  which  will  prove 
that  prevention  is  better  than  cure  and  which 
will  give  material  on  which  to  base  the  exten- 
sion and  improvement  of  the  present  work.” 
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A WELCOME  DECISION 

County  superintendents  of  public  welfare  were 
more  gratified  than  most  to  learn  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  North  Carolina  upheld  the  power 
of  a municipality  to  pass  an  ordinance  prohibiting 
the  soliciting  of  alms  without  a permit.  The 
case  of  Hundley  versus  City  of  Charlotte,  argued 
before  the  Supreme  Court  several  months  ago, 
was  found  without  error  by  the  Court. 

If  it  had  been  found  that  the  ordinance  was 
illegal,  North  Carolina’s  county  welfare  officers 
would  have  found  their  troubles  to  have  doubled, 
for  the  State  would  have  been  the  haven  of 
refuge  for  every  tramp  and  beggar  in  the  country. 

It  is  practically  impossible  to  obtain  accurate 
information  on  the  number  of  cities  and  towns 
which  have  ordinances  regulating  the  soliciting  of 
alms  but  many  of  the  county  superintendents  of 
public  welfare  have  reported  to  the  State  office 
that  such  ordinances  are  in  effect,  and  that  the 
city  officials  co-operate  with  them  in  seeing  that 
frauds  and  tramps  are  not  allowed  to  beg. 

In  two  counties  of  the  State,  Guilford  and 
; Vance,  the  State  law,  which  makes  any  person 
without  a lawful  occupation  liable  to  arrest  on  a 
charge  of  vagrancy  if  he  cannot  supply  a certi- 
cate  of  good  character,  has  been  amended  so 
that  the  certificate  of  good  character  does  not 
effect  the  charge. 

Mrs.  W.  B.  Waddill,  the  Vance  County  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Welfare,  reports  that  the  law 
has  been  particularly  effective  and  the  people  of 
the  whole  county  find  it  worthwhile.  The  county 
cares  for  its  own  who  are  in  need,  and  by  virtue 
of  this  law,  making  a beggar  liable  to  arrest, 
transient  beggars  have  shunned  Vance  county  for 
several  years. 

It  was  Dr.  C.  B.  Wilmer,  one  of  the  executive 
secretaries  for  social  service  for  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  who  said  at  a meeting  in  Ral- 
eigh a few  days  ago,  “Emotional  charity  does 
great  harm,  and  only  that  service  which  is  help- 
ful to  the  person  in  question  is  of  value.” 

' Such  is  the  idea  back  of  the  effort  to  allow 
only  those  who  are  worthy  to  solicit  alms. 

In  one  county  where  there  are  large  numbers 
of  transients,  including  beggars,  the  county  officer 
estimates  about  ninety  per  cent  of  those  who 


apply  for  a permit  to  beg,  are  found  unworthy 
upon  investigation. 

One  county  welfare  officer  reported  recently 
that  a woman  who  was  found  begging  had  $80 
upon  her  person  and  upon  further  investigation 
is  was  apparent  that  she  did  not  have  to  beg  for 
a living.  Many  stories  are  recounted  of  able- 
bodied  individuals  who  have  become  so  dependent 
upon  charity,  well-meaning  perhaps  but  not  self- 
respecting,  that  they  could  not  be  helped  to  make 
an  honest  livelihood. 

The  fact  that  so  many  towns  of  (he  State 
realize  that  there  should  be  some  supervision  over 
those  who  would  subsist  on  the  alms  of  the  pub- 
lic, or  ask  contributions  for  various  projects  is 
an  indication  of  the  realization  that  it  is  a duty 
of  public  officials  to  guarantee  the  public  against 
solicitation  on  the  part  of  unworthy  individuals 
or  groups. 


DOES  IT  SOUND  EASY? 

There  are  those  who  would  claim  that  “any- 
body can  be  a social  worker.”  Read  this  over. 

A county  superintendent  of  public  welfare 
found  a widow  with  four  small  children  who 
needed  help  desperately.  Finding  that  she  was 
deserving  and  met  the  requirements  in  every 
way,  application  was  made  and  aid  was  granted 
from  the  Mothers’  Aid  Fund. 

A daughter  by  the  first  marriage,  who  was 
deaf  and  dumb  had  married  a cousin,  also  a 
deaf-mute,  and  three  children  were  born  to  the 
couple  in  quick  succession.  The  girl  was  without 
training  and  knew  so  little  about  how  to  care 
for  the  children  that  the  neighbors  were  alarmed 
and  troubled,  particularly  when  one  of  the  chil- 
dren died  because  of  lack  of  proper  care  during 
an  illness. 

The  county  officer  decided  that  the  girl  needed 
training  in  housekeeping  and  since  she  was  too 
old  to  benefit  by  the  training  at  the  State  School 
for  the  Deaf,  application  was  made  to  the  head 
of  the  Caswell  Training  School  for  the  Feeble- 
minded asking  that  the  girl  be  admitted  and 
given  training  for  several  months. 

The  superintendent  granted  the  request.  An 
orphanage  was  found  which  agreed  to  take  the 
three  little  children  temporarily,  while  the  mother 
was  at  Caswell.  The  grandmother  agreed  to 
board  the  son-in-law,  who  is  helping  her  work 
on  the  farm,  until  his  wife  and  children  come 
back. 

Does  it  sound  easy? 

FIELD  AGENT  FOR  MOTHERS 

AID  TO  ATTEND  INSTITUTE 

The  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Wel- 
fare plans  to  send  the  field  agent  for  Mothers’ 
Aid,  Miss  Lois  Dosher,  to  the  Child  Welfare  In- 
stitute which  will  take  place  at  the  Russell  Sage 
Building  in  New  York  City  June  4-23,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Child  Welfare  League  of 
America. 

Dr.  C.  C.  Carstens,  executive  director  of  the 
League  has  planned  that  the  Institute  will  be 
devoted  to  the  interpretation  of  casework  service 
as  applied  to  child-placing  and  child-caring  in- 
stitutions. Only  twenty-five  students  will  be 
allowed  to  take  the  course,  and  Miss  Dosher’s 
application  has  been  approved. 


INDIVIDUAL  CARE  AT 
SAMARCAND  PRAISED 

Swiss  Welfare  Worker  Pleased  With 
North  Carolina  and  Finds  State 
School  for  Girls  Interesting 

“Samarcand  is  a tremendously  interesting 
place,”  commented  Miss  Helen  Cahn,  a young 
woman  engaged  in  social  work  in  Switzerland, 
who  came  to  North  Carolina  to  study  its  plan 
of  public  welfare  work  and  visited  the  State  In- 
dustrial School  for  Girls,  Samarcand  Manor.  Miss 
Cahn  has  been  in  the  United  States  for  nearly 
two  years  on  a fellowship  given  by  the  Laura 
Spelman-Rockefeller  Memorial,  and  has  spent 
most  of  her  time  in  Los  Angeles  where  she  work- 
ed with  Dr.  Miriam  Van  Waters  in  the  juvenile 
court,  and  in  Chicago  where  she  worked  with 
Jane  Addams  at  Hull  House,  the  famous  settle- 
ment. 

“I  have  been  to  many  American  schools  for 
delinquent  girls  but  none  of  them  can  surpass  the 
individual  care  and  attention  which  is  given  to 
the  girls  at  Samarcand,”  said  Miss  Cahn.  “The 
atmosphere  there  is  most  wholesome  and  the 
girls  with  whom  I talked  showed  that  they  had 
adjusted  themselves  wonderfully  well,  and  were 
taking  advantage  of  every  opportunity  given 
them.  It  is  easy  in  a small  institution  to  give 
individual  attention  to  each  girl,  but  in  a place 
where  there  are  240  girls  I thought  it  extraordi- 
nary to  find  such  a unified  spirit.” 

Miss  Cahn  spent  some  time  in  the  office  of  the 
State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public*  Welfare.  She 
visited  Moore  county,  where  Miss  Lucile  Eifort, 
county  superintendent  of  public  welfare,  showed 
the  plans  followed  in  that  county.  She  attended 
the  State  Conference  for  Social  Service  and 
visited  several  counties  including  Vance  and 
Forsyth. 

When  Miss  Cahn  returns  to  Switzerland  this 
summer  her  special  work  will  be  to  map  out  a 
child  welfare  program  for  one  kanton  of  that 
country.  She  has  been  engaged  in  social  work 
under  the  Swiss  government  for  several  years, 
and  received  her  training  in  the  Berlin  school. 
She  has  been  particularly  interested  in  American 
methods  for  juvenile  protection  and  has  visited 
institutions  in  California,  Massachusetts,  Penn- 
sylvania, Illinois  and  other  states. 


"TRY  TO  UNDERSTAND” 

“Sentimentality,  hysteria,  blind  rage,  or  drastic 
punishment,  will  not  cure  youthful  delinquency. 
It  cannot  be  checked  by  the  future  threat  of 
prison  walls,  or  gallows.  Youth  needs  sympathty, 
profound  understanding,  skillful  guidance  and 
training,  and  all  the  resources  of  modern  science 
during  his  critical  period  of  growth  and  infinitely 
difficult  problem  of  adjustment.  One  cannot  do 
better  than  follow  the  precept  of  the  philosopher. 
Neither  condemn,  nor  ridicule,  but  try  to  under- 
stand.”— Edwin  J.  Cooley. 
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Says  Need  for  Methods  to 
Forestall  Insanity  Great 

Head  of  State  Hospital  for  the  Negro 
Insane  Sums  Up  Work  of  Institution 
and  Pleads  for  Preventive  Measures 

(Below  we  give  part  of  an  address  made  by 
Dr.  W.  C.  Linville,  head  of  the  State  Hospital 
for  Negro  Insane,  at  Goldsboro,  at  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  opening  of  the  O’Berry  Building  which 
will  be  used  to  care  for  the  tubercular  insanse 
at  the  institution.  The  building  honors  the  mem- 
ory of  Captain  Nathan  O’Berry,  the  energetic 
chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  hospi- 
tal, who  presided  at  the  deliberation.) 

There  are  1,700  million  beings  in  the  world 
headed  for  some  where — no  two  alike,  but  all 
are  so  much  alike  in  body  and  behavior  that  we 
say  they  belong  to  the  human  race.  Some  are 
able  to  go  in  high  gear,  and  go  a long  way  in  a 
short  life.  Some  travel  very  slow  but  pull  a 
heavy  load,  not  only  carry  the  weights,  troubles 
and  sorrows  of  their  family,  but  of  a whole  com- 
munity. In  the  pulling  and  the  hauling  and 
struggle  man  meets  with  casual  smash  ups  in 
life.  He  is  constantly  being  bruished  and  crip- 
pled in  body  and  spirit.  Some  patch  themselves 
in  a thousand  ways  and  continue  wrestling  with 
the  riddle  of  life:  others  are  maimed  beyond 
repair,  are  unable  to  cope  with  the  mechanics  of 
living  the  raucous  din  and  fussing  facts  of  daily 
life.  To  the  latter  classification  belong  the  popu- 
lation of  the  mental  hospitals — the  insane,  who 
are  forever  “Seeing  things  queerly,”  whose  aber- 
rations are  the  expression  of  mental  perversions 
and  disease. 

North  Carolina,  through  the  functions  of  this 
Hospital,  carries  the  load  of  1,600  human*  beings 
who  are  unable  to  care  for  themselves.  We  are 
convinced  that  every  one  is  happier  and  healthier 
if . they  are  allowed  to  carry  as  much  of  their 
own  burdens  as  they  are  able  to  carry.  Our 
patients  by  training  and  natural  fitness,  are  best 
adapted  to  farm  work  and  the  management  of 
the  Hospital  has  recently  increased  its  land  hold- 
ings, through  purchase  and  options,  to  1,355 
acres  of  land.  All  that  is  suitable  for  farm  pur- 
poses will  soon  be  in  growing  crops,  and  nothing 
suits  our  patients,  who  are  able,  more  than  to 
have  a part  in  the  planting  and  producing  a 
good  crop,  and  some  of  them  who  are  not  able 
to  take  part  in  this  work  ask  to  be  allowed  to 
go  with  one  of  the  crowds.  This  manual  exercise, 
or  manual  work,  either  one  you  choose  to  call 
it,  we  think  is  just  as  helpful  if  not  more  so  than 
the  medical  treatment  we  give  to  our  patients. 

Last  year  there  were  500  patients  admitted  to 
the  wards  of  the  Hospital,  186  died  and  186 
sent  home,  with  an  increase  in  the  Hospital  of 
128  patients.  If  this  increase  of  128  patients 
continues  from  year  to  year  you  can  readily  see 
what  our  population  will  be  in  a few  more  years. 
At  our  present  cost  of  forty-two  cents  each  per 
day  for  maintenance  will  mean  an  increase  of 
about  $20,000.00  over  and  above  our  appropria- 
tion of  previous  years.  And  to  build  extra  build- 
ings to  take  • care  of  this  increase  per  year  will 
cost  from  sixty  to  eighty  thousand  each  year,  or 


CO-OPERATION 

In  one  of  the  400  families  where  the  State  and 
county  are  helping  keep  together  homes  which 
might  be  broken  up  by  poverty  through  help 
from  the  Mothers’  Aid  Fund,  there  is  a woman 
who  is  working  hard  to  supplement  her  monthly 
check  by  extra  work.  She  clerks  in  a store  and 
has  to  see  to  her  family  duties  at  night.  Her 
children  are  working  hard  to  make  a good  record 
in  school. 

The  oldest  daughter  in  the  family  has  been 
intensely  interested  in  the  Girls’  Club  work,  under 
the  county  home  demonstration  agent,  and  has 
shown  exceptional  ability  in  her  home  demon- 
stration course  at  the  high  school.  Due  to  addi- 
tional expenses  the  mother  feared  that  the 
daughter  might  have  to  drop  the  course,  since 
she  could  no  longer  afford  the  money  necessary 
for  materials. 

By  securing  a slight  increase  in  the  monthly 
Mothers’  Aid  check,  the  county  superintendent 
of  public  welfare  has  made  it  certain  that  the 
girl  will  have  a chance  to  keep  up  her  fine  record, 
and  if  the  superintendent’s  plans  succeed  she  will 
become  a teacher  of  home  economics,  ultimately. 


an  additional  expense  of  about  $100,000  each  year 
to  care  for  the  increase. 

The  number  of  cases  of  pellagra  has  been  very 
much  on  the  increase  last  year  and  up  to  the 
present  this  year.  Fifty-six  patients,  or  nine  per 
cent  of  our  admissions  last  year,  had  this  disease. 
We  think  the  increase  in  number  of  this  is  a good 
index  to  conditions  in  general.  When  last  seen 
in  great  numbers  was  during  the  year,  1920. 

The  insanity  of  146  patients,  or  thirty  per 
cent  of  our  admissions  last  year,  was  due  to 
syphilis.  This  disease  has  been  very  much  on  the 
increase  from  year  to  year.  I fear  we  are  not 
opening  our  eyes  to  the  havoc  this  disease  is 
causing  among  the  colored  population  of  our 
State.  Of  recent  years  the  colored  race  is  flock- 
ing to  the  big  manufacturing  centers  and  many 
of  them  are  too  closely  housed  and  houses  crowd- 
ed into  too  small  a space.  The  people  so  inti- 
mately associated  and  sanitary  conditions  not 
always  the  best,  helps  it  to  spread.  Twenty-five 
years  ago  the  physician  was  asked  by  the  laity 
not  to  tell  friends  or  relatives  if  they  had  Tuber- 
culosis and  the  disease  was  spreading  like  wild 
fire.  Now  they  want  to  know  it  early,  why? 
Because  they  are  convinced  that  there  is  a cure 
if  taken  in  early  stages.  The  same  thing  applies 
to  this,  if  treated  in  the  early  stages  of  the  disease 
cure  is  almost  certain.  And  if  treatment  is  given 
properly  and  persisted  in  long  enough,  even  after 
the  disease  has  gone  on  long  enough  to  affect 
the  mind  as  all  of  our  cases  have  that  we  get  here, 
a great  per  cent  can  be  made  well  again. 

If  you  will  go  to  our  Court  Yards  where  so 
many  of  our  people  are  kept  out  of  doors  during 
the  day,  and  as  you  gaze  on  their  faces  you  can 
almost  say  Sin  and  Ignorance  has  produced  this 
condition  of  affairs.  I wonder  how  many  of 
the  500  men  and  women  admitted  here  last  year 
would  have  had  to  come  here  if  they  had  had 
periodic  health  examinations  that  are  being  so 
ably  advocated  by  Doctor  Laughinghouse  of  the 
Board  of  Health,  and  Doctor  Burrus  of  the  Med- 
ical Society. 


Checking  of  Midwife 
Course  Shows  Results 

Work  Done  in  Cherokee  County  Con- 
sidered Highly  Satisfactory  Follow- 
ing Review  by  State  Nurse 

Last  fall,  Miss  Elizabeth  Smith,  who  was 
county  superintendent  of  public  welfare,  was 
largely  responsible  for  bringing  to  Cherokee 
county  a training  course  for  midwives,  held  by 
Miss  Edna  Oliver,  from  the  Bureau  of  Mater- 
nity and  Infancy  of  the  State  Board  of  . Health. 
At  that  time  18  women  were  given  instruction 
for  six  weeks,  particularly  on  the  importance  of 
cleanliness,  and  the  necessity  of  recognizing  when 
to  send  for  a doctor  in  a case  of  labor. 

It  was  found  that  only  four  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  putting  silver  nitrate  into  the  eyes  of 
newborn  babies  to  prevent  blindness  (required 
by  law)  and  almost  none  of  them  were  report- 
ing the  births  properly.  The  nurse  in  charge 
gave  the  midwives  cards  for  use  in  reporting 
births,  and  prenatal  cases  so  that  literature  could 
be  sent  from  the  State  Board  of  Health.  Reports 
were  sent  through  Miss  Smith’s  office  so  that 
a record  could  be  kept  on  the  activities  of  each 
midwife.  The  doctors  of  the  county  consider  the 
course  an  excellent  project. 

Part  of  the  work  of  the  course  consisted  in 
preparing  a bag  containing  the  simplest  equip- 
ment considered  necessary  for  the  midwife. 

During  March,  Miss  Oliver  returned  to  Chero- 
kee for  ten  days  in  order  to  re-check  the  work 
done  through  the  course.  The  bags  were  found 
in  very  good  condition. 

Several  midwives,  four  white  and  two  colored 
came  in  to  Miss  Oliver  for  training,  stating  that 
“people  didn't  want  us  because  we  hadn’t  been 
to  the  school.” 

The  reports  were  examined  by  Miss  Oliver, 
and  following  Miss  Smith’s  transfer  to  the  staff 
of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Wel- 
fare, as  head  of  the  division  of  school  attendance, 
the  reports  will  be  sent  in  by  the  new  superin- 
tendent, Mrs.  Cathleen  Warren. 

It  was  the  hope  of  those  who  worked  to  bring 
about  the  classes  for  midwives  that  although 
midwives  are  at  best  a poor  substitute  for  a doc- 
tor, that  they  were  the  only  dependence  in  some 
sections,  and  that  by  training,  their  help  might 
be  of  a more  certain  and  helpful  character. 

MUTUAL  NEED 

Dr.  A.  T.  Jamison,  head  of  Connie  Maxwell 
Orphanage  in  South  Carolina,  in  his  book  “The 
Institution  for  Children”  says: 

“The  good  Lord  in  sending  children  into  the 
world  usually  allows  only  a few  to  each  mother. 
In  our  abnormal  work  we  have  tried  to  econo- 
mize money  and  have  done  what  nature  never 
attempts  to  do.  We  try  to  make  one  mother 
take  care  of  twenty-five  children  and  in  a build- 
ing that  is  not  constructed  to  meet  their  needs. 

“Though  there  may  be  some  married  men  and 
women  that  we  cannot  feel  were  joined  by  God, 
Woe  be  unto  him  who  shall  ruthlessly  or  need- 
lessly separate  the  two.  The  child  needs  the  in- 
fluence of  its  mother,  its  own  mother  and  not 
a hired  mother.  And  the  mother  needs  the 
influence  of  her  own  child  in  life.” 
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A WIDOW’S  EXPERIENCE 

One  of  400  Mothers  Receiving  Aid  From 
the  Mothers’  Aid  Fund  Tells 
the  Story  of  Her  Life 

(A  “human  document,”  written  on  ruled  paper 
by  a woman  who  four  years  ago,  could  not  sign 
her  own  name,  has  come  to  the  State  Director 
of  Mothers’  Aid  telling  in  simple  form  the  exper- 
iences of  one  of  the  600  families  which  have  been 
helped  since  the  beginning  of  the  work  in  1923, 
under  the  direction  of  the  State  Board  of  Char- 
ities and  Public  Welfare.  That  it  is  a true  story 
is  vouched  for  by  the  county  superintendent  of 
public  welfare  who  has  worked  with  the  family 
doing  everything  in  his  power  to  keep  the  mother 
with  her  four  children  so  that  she  could  work 
out  her  plans  for  their  future. 

Today  the  children  are  doing  splendid  work  in 
school,  the  family  is  almost  self-supporting  and 
will  soon  be  taken  off  the  Mothers’  Aid  list  which 
at  present  includes  400  mothers.  A small  grant 
of  $20.00  a month  from  the  State  and  county 
has  been  the  material  aid  granted.  The  county 
superintendent  of  public  welfare  asked  the  mother 
to  write  her  experiences  and  because  of  her  train- 
ing at  the  community  night  school  she  was  able 
to  write  her  own  manuscript  which  is  given 
here — in  a shortened  form.) 

“A  Widows  Experience 

“When  I was  a girl,  I had  a hard  time,  my  life 
was  spent  in  the  field  and  woods.  In  the  summer, 

I was  in  the  field  helping  to  make  and  save  food 
for  the  winter.  In  the  winter  I helped  to  make 
crossties  for  the  railroad  and  saw  squares  for 
lumber  and  clear  ground. 

“Then  I met  a man  whom  I loved  and  married. 
The  Good  Lord  gave  us  four  children  to  care  for. 
That  awful  epidemic  called  flu  swept  the  land. 
My  baby  was  seven  months  old  when  the  death 
angel  came  and  took  my  husband  away  leaving 
me  without  anything,  and  our  home  not  payed 
for.  We  all  had  the  flu  and  it  took  all  he  had 
saved  to  pay  doctor  bills,  and  put  him  away. 

“So  my  life  has  been  spent  in  caring  for  the 
four  children. 

“Then  I began  to  plan  how  to  make  a living 
and  pay  for  my  home  for  I did  not  want  to  loose 
it.  But  everyway  I looked  it  was  dark. 

“My  father-in-law  wrote  that  if  I would  come 
to  them  he  would  help  us  so  I rented  my  little 
house  for  $5.00  a month.  With  this  and  what 
I could  save  from  washing  and  ironing  I cared 
for  my  children. 

“I  have  washed,  cleaned  and  pressed  clothes. 
Sawed  and  split  chestnut  wood.  Dug,  washed 
and  dried  roots  to  make  a good  honest  living. 
I cut  my  own  firewood.  In  the  spring  I would 
help  with  the  crops.  In  the  summer  the  tour- 
ists came  and  I would  begin  my  hard  summers 
work,  washing  and  ironing  until  late  at  night.  I 
have  put  out  as  many  as  24  dozen  pieces  in  one 
week.  In  the  fall  I would  can  and  put  away 
food  for  the  winter. 

“I  lived  there  for  two  years  and  payed  for 


THE  AMERICAN  JAILS 

“Of  all  our  penal  institutions  the  jail  is  the 
worst  and  at  the  same  time  perhaps  the  most 
important,  since  it  is  the  first  institution  which 
takes  the  offender  in  charge  and  should  furnish 
the  best  opportunity  for  reformation. 

“From  two-thirds  to  three-fourths  of  all  con- 
victed criminals  serve  out  their  sentences  in  our 
3,000  jails  in  this  country,  according  to  the  Cen- 
sus Bureau,  and  in  addition  to  this,  there  are 
many  persons  awaiting  trial  and  witnesses. 

“Worse  than  the  crowded  conditions,  the  poor 
food,  and  the  bad  sanitary  conditions  found  in 
most  jails,  is  the  idleness  which  means  economic 
waste,  mental  and  physical  deterioration.  Hour 
after  hour  able-bodied  men  and  women,  wasting 
precious  hours  that  should  be  utilized  in  keeping 
their  minds  and  bodies  active,  that  should  be 
utilized  in  productive  labor,  make  a depressing 


my  home.  When  I came  home  I found  the  win- 
dows broken  out  and  the  building  paper  torn 
from  the  walls  so  I had  to  use  the  money  I had 
saved  to  have  my  house  fixed.  I begin  to  keep 
boarders.  I was  just  about  worked  down  still 
I was  not  ready  to  give  up. 

“Our  welfare  officer  had  been  looking  for  me 
but  I had  kept  out  of  his  way  because  I thought 
he  wanted  to  take  my  children  away.  Just  be- 
fore Christmas,  he  came  to  my  front  door  and 
caught  me  on  my  knees  scrubbing  the  floor.  He 
told  me  to  stop  working  so  hard  and  let  him 
help  me  with  my  problems  and  I must  say  he 
sure  does  know  how  to  make  one  feel  like  they 
are  as  good  as  anyone. 

“About  that  time  a community  night  school 
came  to  my  rescue,  and  I sure  took  advantage 
of  it.  I took  up  arithmetic  and  good  cooking  and 
prepared  myself  so  I would  serve  a balanced 
meal.  (She  won  first  prize  in  cooking  and  second 
in  letter  writing.) 

“Then  I took  charge  of  a high  school  lunch 
room  and  saved  every  penny  I could  as  there 
was  lots  to  be  done  on  my  house.  I begin  to 
work  on  my  house  adding  a front  porch  as  the 
old  one  was  gone  and  a bathroom,  kitchen 
and  bedroom.  I think  that  is  fine  in  that  length 
of  time.  I just  set  my  goal  and  worked  to  it 
and  came  out  fine. 

“You  can’t  listen  to  a child  every  time  because 
they  want  things  that  is  not  good  for  them  just 
so  they  have  plenty  of  good  vegetables  and 
milk  that  will  make  the  body  and  mind  grow 
strong  and  help  to  keep  it  warm. 

“A  child  does  not  have  to  wear  the  best  and 
finest  clothes  to  be  the  best  all  around  child.  If 
the  body  is  kept  clean  and  the  clothes  clean,  if 
they  are  patched  they  are  alright  they  can  make 
just  as  good  grade  and  are  thought  just  as  much 
of. 

“I  am  trying  to  bring  my  children  up  that  way 
and  they  are  all  strong  and  healthy.  I am  try- 
ing to  train  my  children  to  love  and  serve  the 
Lord.  We  are  trying  to  put  into  practice  the 
giving  of  one-tenth  back  to  the  Lord  for  his 
Service. 

“This  I was  able  to  do  by  the  help  of  Mothers’ 
Aid.” 


and  unwholesome  sight.  Through  our  jails  we 
arc  seeking  to  cure  anti-social  conduct  by  making 
an  opportunity  to  exaggerate  bad  habits  rather 
than  by  diverting  energy  in  some  normal  and 
wholesome  direction. 

“The  chief  difficulty  encountered  in  enforcing 
the  present  laws  and  in  bettering  conditions  is 
not  lack  of  legal  authority  so  much  as  it  is  the 
lack  of  intelligent  and  humane  public  opinion 
in  regard  to  the  treatment  of  offenders  against 
the  law.  Penal  institutions  are  largely  examples 
of  crystallized  ways  of  thinking.  Too  many 
people  think  it  is  attempting  the  impossible  to  try 
to  separate  prisoners,  filth  and  vermin. 

“We  must  see  that  when  a sentence  of  so  many 
days  is  imposed  that  it  does  not  carry  with  it  a 
sentence  to  idleness,  filth,  tuberculosis  or  venereal 
disease.”  Kate  Burr  Johnson. 


SIDELIGHTS 


The  annual  Field  Day  will  be  at  the  Caswell 
Training  School  on  May  16,  at  Kinston. 

* * * 

Mrs.  Cathleen  Warren  has  succeeded  Miss  Eliz- 
abeth Smith  as  county  superintendent  in  Chero- 
kee. 

* * 

At  a recent  meeting  of  the  State  Council  on 
Parental  Education,  Mrs.  Kate  Burr  Johnson 
was  elected  secretary  and  treasurer. 

* * * 

A legacy  of  approximately  $10,000  has  been 
left  to  the  Odd  Fellows  Home  in  Goldsboro  by 
Mrs.  Bertha  Humphrey  to  be  used  in  educating 
one  of  the  girls  from  the  Home. 

* * * 

As  a result  of  laws  passed  by  the  legislature  of 
Kenttucky  and  Mississippi  these  two  states  have 
been  added  to  the  42  making  legal  provision  for 
aid  to  mothers  with  dependent  children. 

* ijc 

“It  is  not  to  die  or  even  to  die  of  hunger  that 
makes  a man  wretched.  Many  men  have  died. 
But  it  is  to  live  miserably  and  know  not  why,  to 
work  more  and  yet  gain  nothing,  to  be  heart- 
worn  and  weary,  yet  isolated  and  unrelated.” 
— Carlyle. 

^ ^ 

Miss  Lily  E.  Mitchell,  director  of  the  Division 
of  Child  Welfare,  was  elected  treasurer  of  the 
Mothers’  Aid  Group  of  the  National  Conference 
of  Social  Work.  This  group  will  supplant  the 
organization  formerly  known  as  the  Committee 
on  Public  Aid  to  Worthy  Mothers  in  their 
Homes.  The  president  is  Miss  Mary  Bogue, 
director  of  Mothers’  Aid  for  Pennsylvania. 

* * * 

“Everyday  Problems  of  the  Everyday  Child,” 
by  Dr.  Douglas  A.  Thom,  which  was  reviewed  in 
Public  Welfare  Progress  for  March  by  Dr. 
Harry  W.  Crane,  head  of  the  Division  of  Men- 
tal Health  and  Hygiene  of  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  and  Public  Welfare,  may  be  borrowed 
from  the  Library  Commission  at  Raleigh.  The 
only  expense  will  be  the  postage.  The  Commis- 
sion has  a complete  list  of  available  books  on 
similar  subjects  to  those  dealt  with  in  Doctor 
Thom’s  book,  and  a copy  of  the  list  will  be  sent 
upon  application  to  the  Library  Commission. 
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NINTH  INSTITUTE  TO 
TAKE  PLACE  IN  JULY 

Meeting  for  Training  School  Workers 
Will  Bring  Together  Large 
Group  at  Chapel  Hill 

North  Carolina’s  Ninth  Public  Welfare  Insti- 
tute, held  annually  at  Chapel  Hill  by  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare  and  the 
School  of  Public  Welfare  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  will  take  place  July  23rd  to 
July  27th,  opening  with  an  address  Monday 
morning  by  Dr.  Ernest  R.  Groves  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina. 

The  Institute  is  the  outgrowth  and  continua- 
tion of  a six  weeks  training  course  for  social 
workers  which  took  place  in  the  summer  of  1919, 
and  it  is  probably  the  oldest  of  its  kind.  The  pres- 
ent form  is  an  institute  of  one  week  with  lec- 
tures as  the  basis  of  training  followed  by  ample 
time  for  free  discussion  of  mutual  problems. 

The  Institute  has  grown  constantly  in  size  and 
influence.  In  1925  there  were  80  persons  who 
attended;  in  1926,  there  were  111;  and  in  1927, 
there  were  140.  Registration  is  free  and  a cordial 
invitation  is  always  extended  to  those  actively 
engaged  in  social  work  as  a profession,  and  to 
the  interested  volunteer  workers  and  others  who 
are  so  largely  responsible  for  the  success  of  the 
Public  Welfare  Program  in  North  Carolina. 

This  year  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  various 
phases  of  child  welfare.  The  head  of  the  Chil- 
dren’s Bureau  of  Philadelphia,  J.  Prentice  Mur- 
phy, one  of  the  foremost  leaders  in  child  welfare, 
who  will  speak  three  times.  William  Carl  Hunt 
of  the  American  Red  Cross,  who  is  a “Kentucky 
mountaineer”  will  speak  on  county  organization. 
Elwood  Street,  director  of  the  Community  Coun- 
cil of  St.  Louis,  will  speak  on  a city  and  county 
council  of  social  agencies.  Mrs.  Groves,  as  well 
as  Mr.  Groves,  will  speak  on  problems  of  parent- 
hood and  child  training.  A few  of  the  others 
who  will  speak  include:  George  H.  Lawrence, 
who  will  hold  a post  mortem  over  the  work 
he  did  as  county  superintendent  of  public  wel- 
fare in  Orange  and  Chatham  counties ; Dr.  Harry 
W.  Crane,  head  of  the  division  of  mental  health 
and  hygiene,  who  will  talk  on  the  problem  child  of 
normal  intelligence,  and  also  on  the  social 
worker’s  need  for  self-evaluation;  Dr.  A.  B.  Mc- 
Creary, Richmond  County  Health  Officer  who 
will  take  part  in  the  discussions  led  by  Miss 
Elizabeth  Smith,  head  of  the  new  division  of 
school  attendance;  Miss  Lily  E.  Mitchell,  who 
will  lead  a round  table  on  the  problems  of  the 
unmarried  mother,  for  which  the  heads  of  the 
maternity  homes  of  the  State  will  be  present,  and 
other  members  of  the  staff  of  the  State  Board 
of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare  and  the  Univer- 
sity School  of  Public  Welfare. 

Reservations  should  be  made  at  the  Carolina 
(Continued  on  Page  4) 


A LITTLE  CONTRAST 


i. 

The  Commissioner  of  Public  Welfare  was  in  a 
North  Carolina  county-seat  recently  to  confer 
with  the  Solicitor  about  a case  involving  the  il- 
legal flogging  of  some  prisoners  in  the  county 
prison  camp.  The  State  Inspector  of  Penal  In- 
stitutions suggested  that  she  go  out  and  look  at 
the  camp. 

The  prison  camp  superintendent  met  her  and 
walked  around  with  the  party,  reiterating  his 
innocence  of  any  infringements  of  the  law  and 
suavely  stating  his  entire  willingness  to  comply 
with  all  the  requirements  of  the  law. 

As  the  group  was  leaving,  Mrs.  Johnson  said 
to  the  superintendent,  “How  is  it  that  some  prison 
camp  superintendents  in  North  Carolina  can  get 
along  without  flogging  the  prisoners  and  you 
have  as  many  as  six  floggings  a month?” 

“Well,  I don’t  know,”  came  the  response.  “Per- 
haps I’ve  got  worse  prisoners.” 

“Have  you  ever  tried  any  other  methods  with 
them,”  queried  the  Commissioner. 

“I’ve  never  been  told  to  try  anything  else,” 
he  answered  as  though  he  were  explaining  some- 
thing to  a child.  “Been  told  to  use  corporal 
punishment  so  that’s  what  I use.” 

II. 

Half  an  hour  later  the  same  group — minus  the 
county  prison  camp  superintendent — reached  the 
fine  tract  of  160  acres  of  land  near  the  Caswell 
Training  School  where  the  State  is  getting  ready 
to  build  a farm  colony  for  women  prisoners. 
Twenty  honor  prisoners  who  are  to  help  in  build- 
ing the  first  unit,  were  at  work  making  a place 
for  the  men  to  live,  burning  brush  on  the  loca- 
tion, and  unloading  supplies  from  a freight  car. 
The  superintendent  of  the  group  drove  up  in 
a truck  just  after  the  visitors  had  come.  The 
penal  inspector  introduced  him  to  the  commis- 
sioner of  public  welfare. 

“Do  you  have  to  whip  these  men  very  much?” 
Mrs.  Johnson  asked  with  a perfectly  serious  ex- 
pression on  her  face. 

Mr.  Wright  shot  a puzzled  glance  at  her  and 
answered,  “Well,  if  you  had  seen  how  one  of  the 
men  cried  to  come  down  here  with  us,  you’d 
know  how  much  trouble  I have  with  them.” 

“Well,  haven’t  you  got  any  guards,  or  dogs?” 
she  asked.  “I  don’t  even  believe  you’ve  got  a 
gun,”  she  said  with  a smile. 

“Of  course  I haven’t,”  said  Mr.  Wright  with  a 
broad  grin.  “Why  I can  go  off  and  leave  these 
men  a week  at  a time  and-  everything  will  go 
along  all  right.  My  idea  about  working  with 
prisoners  is  that  they  like  to  be  given  responsi- 
bility and  trusted  to  carry  it  out.  I’ve  been 
working  with  these  men  for  two  years  and  I’ve 
never  had  a bit  of  difficulty.” 


WHITE  ORGANDIE  IN 
ORDER  AT  SAMARCAND 

Three  Graduates  Awarded  Diplomas  at 
the  First  High  School  Commence- 
ment at  Samarcand  Manor 

The  first  high  school  commencement  of  Samar- 
cand Manor,  the  State  Home  and  Industrial 
School  for  Girls,  was  held  on  May  29  when  three 
girls,  dressed  in  white  organdie  walked  on  the 
platform  of  the  fine  new  school  auditorium,  and 
received  their  diplomas,  showing  that  they  had 
successfully  fulfilled  the  requirements  of  the 
school  which  is  giving  250  girls  the  finest  kind 
of  training  in  homemaking  and  citizenship.  These 
three  girls  are  the  first  to  graduate  since  the 
high  school  has  been  given  the  rating  of  an  A 
grade  high  school,  and  they  set  a high  standard 
for  the  rest  of  the  girls  to  follow. 

The  diplomas  were  presented  to  the  graduates 
by  A.  B.  Cameron,  Moore  county  superintendent 
of  schools,  following  the  commencement  address 
which  was  made  by  R.  G.  Hutchinson,  of  the 
Farm  Life  School  at  Eureka.  It  was  then  that 
Miss  Agnes  B.  MacNaughton,  the  head  of  Sa- 
marcand Manor,  spoke  to  the  student  body,  ex- 
pressing her  gratification  at  the  advances  being 
made  by  the  institution  in  granting  a standard 
high  school  education  and  urging  the  girls  to  take 
advantage  of  every  opportunity. 

It  was  following  the  exercises  in  the  morning 
that  the  relatives  of  the  girls  and  friends  of  the 
school  found  ample  evidence  of  the  hard  and 
effective  work  done  by  the  school.  Down  by  the 
pine-shaded  swimming  pool  a simple  lunch  was 
served,  prepared  by  the  girls  who  are  all  good 
cooks  and  housekeepers.  Over  in  the  school  build- 
ing there  were  exhibits  of  sewing,  basketry,  weav- 
ing, and  the  work  of  the  classes  from  the  first 
grade  through  the  seniors  in  high  school.  Every 
corner  of  the  place  was  in  apple-pie  order,  even 
down  to  the  barns  where  the  fine  cows,  pigs, 
chickens,  turkeys  and  ducks  are  cared  for  by  the 
girls. 

In  the  newest  of  the  six  cottage-dormitories 
where  the  girls  live  in  home-like  circumstances, 
there  was  special  interest  shown.  The  new  build- 
ing is  named  Ireland  Hall,  in  honor  of  Charles 
Ireland  of  Greensboro,  who  has  been  for  many 
years  a member  of 'the  board  of  trustees.  The 
hall  is  caring  for  47  girls  and  every  curtain  in 
the  building,  most  of  the  rugs,  and  all  the  uphol- 
stering of  the  furniture  was  done  by  the  girls. 
The  large  living-room  with  bright  figured  hang- 
ings and  furnishings  was  greatly  admired  by  the 
visitors. 

Carroll  Hall,  which  was  burned  a few  months 
ago,  has  been  rebuilt  and  will  soon  be  ready  for 
occupancy.  The  school  building,  which  has  been 
in  use  for  nearly  two  years  was  used  today  for 
the  graduation  exercises.  It  is  admirably  suited 
to  the  needs  of  the  institution.  Beside  the  fine 
(Continued  on  Page  2) 
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A STEP  FORWARD 

For  the  fourth  time  a person  charged  with  mis- 
treatment of  prisioners  has  been  convicted  by  a 
North  Carolina  jury.  The  superintendent  of  the 
Lenoir  county  prison  camp  was  found  guilty  of 
simple  assault  on  two  counts  on  May  26.  He 
was  charged  with  the  costs,  (including  the  wit- 
ness fees  for  over  100  witnesses)  in  the  first  case, 
and  in  the  second  prayer  for  judgment  contin- 
ued. The  defendant’s  attorneys  gave  notice  of 
an  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  immediately, 
and  since  an  appeal  can  not  be  perfected  unless 
a fine  has  been  imposed  the  Judge  imposed  a fine 
of  one  dollar.  However,  the  appeal  was  not 
filed. 

The  first  case  was  that  of  State  vs.  Mincher. 
The  supervisor  of  a prison  camp  was  convicted 
of  an  assault  following  the  flogging  of  a prisoner, 
but  he  was  later  pardoned  before  he  served  the 
sentence.  In  1925  in  Nash  county,  two  guards 
were  convicted  and  sentenced  to  terms  in  the 
State  Prison  for  their  part  in  the  death  of  a 
prisoner  who  died  as  the  result  of  a beating. 

Although  flogging  has  been  abolished  in  the 
State  Prison  since  1923  when  Governor  Morrison 
declared  the  use  of  the  lash  at  an  end,  it  is  still 
legal  in  the  county  prison  camps  when  it  is  car- 
ried out  in  conformity  to  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions laid  down  by  the  county  commissioners. 
In  the  Lenoir  county  case,  the  flogging  was  in- 
flicted on  three  prisoners,  one  white  and  two 
negroes,  because  they  had  written  letters  com- 
plaining of  their  treatment.  This  was  not  in 
accordance  with  the  law,  since  there  was  no 
local  rule  made  by  the  county  commissioners 
which  would  allow  such  punishment  for  this  act. 
Incidentally,  the  Assistant  Attorney-General  has 
expressed  the  opinion  that  if  the  county  com- 
missioners had  included  a regulation  which  pro- 
vided a punishment  of  flogging  for  the  writing 
of  letters  complaining  of  treatment,  that  it  would 
not  be  legal.  Such  a regulation,  in  his  opinion, 
would  be  in  conflict  with  a section  of  the  law 
which  provides  that  a prisoner  at  any  time  may 


write  to  the  Governor  about  his  treatment,  the 
Governor  in  this  case  standing  for  the  state 
government  as  a whole. 

Judge  W.  C.  Harris,  who  presided  at  the  Len- 
ior  county  term  of  Superior  Court,  took  great 
care  that  the  question  of  whether  or  not  the 
prisoners  had  been  flogged  illegally,  should  not 
be  beclouded  with  any  points  beside  the  issue. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  case  hinged,  not 
on  the  degree  of  punishment  or  on  cruelty,  but 
on  the  legality  of  the  flogging. 

Judge  Harris  had  the  Grand  Jury  brought  be- 
fore him  twice  before  they  acted  on  the  facts 
submitted  to  them  and  brought  in  a true  bill 
charging  simple  assault  on  the  three  prisoners. 
He  ordered  the  jury  to  visit  the  stockade  and 
make  a thorough  investigation  of  conditions,  in- 
terviewing especially  the  prisoners  who  had  been 
flogged  or  had  been  witnesses  to  the  flogging.  He 
emphasized  the  fact  that  their  province  was  to 
investigate  and  determine  the  facts  and  not  to 
pass  upon  the  charges  lodged  against  the  super- 
intendent. In  the  jury’s  report  it  was  recom- 
mended that  immediate  measures  be  taken  for 
the  improvement  of  sanitary  conditions  at  the 
two  camps,  specifying  provisions  which  had  long 
been  advocated  by  the  State  Penal  Inspector. 

The  fact  that  the  defendant  was  found  guilty 
on  two  counts  and  taxed  with  the  costs  in  one 
case  amounting  to  a substantial  sum  is  encour- 
aging, viewed  in  the  light  of  the  difficulties  ex- 
perienced in  trying  such  a case.  The  witnesses 
to  mistreatment  of  prisoners  are  usually  fellow- 
prisoners  who  must  remain  in  the  control  of 
the  head  of  the  camp.  Consequently  they  are 
placed  in  a hard  position.  If  they  tell  the  truth 
they  may  have  to  pay  for  it  at  the  hands  of  the 
man  over  them.  If  they  do  not  state  the  truth 
and  stick  to  it,  the  State  can  hardly  help  them. 
In  this  case  an  appeal  was  made  to  the  Governor, 
the  Attorney-General,  and  the  Solicitor  of  the 
district  to  remove  the  three  prisoners  in  order  to 
protect  them  as  witnesses,  but  it  was  found  that 
there  is  no  legal  authority  for  such  action. 

In  Nash  county  in  1925  when  the  Grand  Jury 
reported  that  deplorable  conditions  existed  at  the 
Rocky  Mount  Road  camp  and  later  two  guards 
were  sent  to  prison  for  contributing  to  the  death 
of  a prisoner,  the  truth  could  be  secured  from 
the  prisoners  only  after  Judge  N.  A.  Sinclair  had 
ordered  the  county  commissioners  to  discharge 
the  superintendent  of  the  camp  and  after  he  had 
assured  the  prisoners  that  they  would  be  pro- 
tected. 

Too  often  the  testimony  of  prisoners  as  to  their 
mistreatment  has  been  of  little  weight  because 
of  the  fact  that  the  word  of  a convicted  person 
is  naturally  discounted,  especially  in  the  face  of 
statements  from  reputable  citizens  as  to  the 
general  good  character  of  the  man  in  question. 

Another  difficulty,  unfortunately,  seems  to  lie 
in  the  fact  that  “county  loyalty”  is  carried  to 
such  extremes  that  it  has  become  the  style  for 
a whole  county,  or  the  most  noticeable  portion, 
to  rise  automatically  to  the  defense  of  the  head 
of  a prison  camp  charged  with  any  infringement 
of  the  law,  no  matter  how  great. 

State  control  of  all  prisoners  has  long  been 
advocated  by  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and 
Public  Welfare  as  the  ultimate  and  effective  solu- 
tion of  the  problems  of  treatment  of  prisoners 
which  are  almost  bound  to  arise  when  forty- 


four  systems  of  prison  management  are  main- 
tained in  as  many  counties.  Until  such  a change 
is  brought  about  the  least  which  the  State  of 
North  Carolina  can  do  is  to  see  that  such  slight 
safeguards  as  it  has  placed  about  the  prisoners 
of  the  State,  are  held  intact. 

Governor  McLean  has  recently  spoken  for  the 
State  when  he  said:  “Above  everything  else  I 
wish  to  see  that  those  who  are  confined  in  prison, 
including  chaingangs  and  jails,  in  North  Carolina 
shall  have  humane  treatment.  I believe  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  State  to  have  this  done.” 

K.  B.  J. 

WHITE  ORGANDIE  IN 

ORDER  AT  SAMARCAND 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 
auditorium  with  the  stage  where  the  commence- 
ment play  was  held,  there  are  numerous  class- 
rooms and  a small  library  which  is  being  slowly 
increased  to  afford  plenty  of  reference  material 
and  books  for  the  girls. 

Three  years  ago,  when  the  school  building  was 
burned  the  handicraft  work  in  which  the  girls 
had  been  well  trained,  was  temporarily  aband- 
oned. Today  it  was  apparent  that  the  girls  had 
made  up  for  lost  time.  Practically  every  garment 
is  made  in  the  sewing  classes,  including  their 
simple  bloomer  costumes  of  khaki,  and  their 
middy  suits  of  white  for  special  days.  The  first 
lesson  in  sewing  which  a Samarcand  girl  receives 
is  how  to  darn,  patch  and  mend.  Examples  of 
fine  darning  and  mending  show  how  well  the 
lesson  had  been  learned.  For  the  advanced  pupils, 
there  were  pieces  of  fine  sewing,  dressmaking, 
embroidery,  bed-spreads,  tablecloths,  fancy  bags 
made  of  wool  and  raffia,  all  kinds  of  baskets  and 
hand-woven  pieces  including  rugs,  scarves  and 
blankets.  These  had  been  woven  on  the  four 
looms  which  are  constantly  in  use. 

It  was  following  the  luncheon  that  the  most 
interesting  part  of  the  commencement  program 
took  place  when  the  students  staged  a campus 
festival  on  the  fine  playground  which  is  bordered 
by  long  leaf  pine  trees.  It  would  be  hard  to 
find  a group  of  girls  who  are  working  harder 
to  get  in  the  finest  physical  condition  possible. 
They  are  a healthy  lot,  working  hard,  playing 
hard,  eating  the  right  sort  of  food,  and  leading 
a regular  life  which  is  building  strong  bodies. 
They  performed  drills  with  Indian  clubs  and 
wands  and  marched  with  marked  accuracy  and 
precision. 

A grand  march  followed  the  drills  and  gay 
costumes  made  by  the  students  added  color  to 
the  celebration.  Balkan  peasant  costumes  of 
bright  voiles,  hand-embroidered,  were  worn  by 
the  seventh  grade  students  in  a peasant  dance. 
Dutch  costumes  of  blue  and  yellow  were  used  in 
a clog  dance  which  was  most  effective.  Games 
of  pinball  and  captain  ball,  finished  the  program. 

Samarcand’s  first  high  school  commencement 
had  come  to  an  end,  but  it  had  been  carried  off 
with  every  “frill”  known  to  commencements,  and 
there  were  presents  for  the  girls  from  their  fami- 
lies, their  schoolmates  and  their  teachers.  If  Miss 
MacNaughton’s  plans  are  carried  out,  the  three 
girls  are  going  on  to  college. 

Samarcand  Manor  was  proud  of  its  three 
organdie-clad  graduates  and  there  was  no  one 
who  came  to  honor  them  who  was  not  proud 
of  Samarcand  Manor  and  its  work. 
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SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE 
MUST  BE  INCREASED 

Solution  Exists  for  Non-Attendance  and 
Child  Labor  Problem  if  Co-operation 
of  Whole  Community  is  Secured 

By  Elizabeth  Smith 

(The  director  of  the  new  Division  of  School 
Attendance  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and 
Public  Welfare,  established  last  April,  gives  here 
some  of  her  plans  for  increasing  the  daily  school 
attendance  in  the  State.) 

The  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public 
Welfare,  feeling  that  school  attendance  has  been 
one  of  the  weakest  parts  of  the  program  for 
social  progress  in  North  Carolina,  secured  funds 
from  a private  source  to  create  the  Division  of 
School  Attendance.  This  division  has  the  ap- 
proval of  Mr.  A.  T.  Allen,  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  and  it  is  hoped  that  a great 
improvement  in  school  attendance  will  be  seen 
this  year  because  the  county  superintendent  of 
public  welfare  whose  duty  it  is  to  enforce  the 
law  and  the  county  superintendent  of  schools  as 
well  as  the  principals  and  teachers  and  interested 
people  of  the  community  will  have  the  whole- 
hearted co-operation  of  this  division  in  solving 
their  problems  in  the  various  counties  and  com- 
munities. 

North  Carolina’s  rank  in  relation  to  the  per- 
centage of  children  seven  to  thirteen  attending 
school  daily  is  ninth  from  the  bottom  of  the  list 
and  those  falling  below  are  all  southern  states. 

The  plan  of  organization  to  increase  school 
attendance  heads  up  with  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  and  Public  Welfare  as  the  administra- 
tive board.  The  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Welfare  in  an  advisory  capacity  completes  the 
State  unit.  The  county  unit  consists  of  the 
superintendent  of  public  welfare  and  truant  offi- 
cers as  the  administrative  force  and  the  superin- 
tendent of  schools  and  rural  supervisor  as  advis- 
ory.. The  county  welfare  board,  working  with 
these  forces  will  seek  the  co-operation  of  all 
local  groups  from  which  a committee  in  each 
community  will  be  appointed  whose  duties  will 
be: 

1.  To  create  community  interest  in  school  at- 
tendance. 

2.  To  help  the  teachers  get  the  correct  reasons 
for  absences. 

3.  To  help  make  the  adjustments  in  the  home 
necessary  for  the  child’s  return  to  school. 

4.  To  make  the  parents  realize  the  value  of  an 
education. 

Why  are  so  many  of  our  children  out  of  school 
each  year?  The  teachers  say  that  it  is  the  fail- 
ure of  the  county  superintendent  of  public  wel- 
fare to  enforce  the  law.  The  superintendent  says 
the  teachers  fail  to  render  the  correct  reasons  for 
absences.  Sober  thought  compels  one  to  realize 
that  it  is  impossible  for  one  person,  such  as  the 
county  superintendent  of  public  welfare  with  all 
his  responsibilities,  to  keep  every  single  child  in 
a county  in  school.  If  he  has  the  co-operation 
of  the  superintendent,  principals,  teachers  and 
community,  then  and  only  then,  will  he  be  able 


MENTAL  HYGIENE  COURSE 

FOR  TEACHERS  POPULAR 

Dr.  Harry  W.  Crane’s  Course  in  Uni- 
versity Summer  School  Has 
Enrollment  of  105 

A special  course  in  mental  hygiene  for  teachers 
is  being  taught  at  the  summer  school  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina,  by  Dr.  Harry  W. 
Crane,  who  is  head  of  the  Division  of  Mental 
Health  and  Hygiene  of  the  State  Board  of  Chari- 
ties and  Public  Welfare.  It  was  hoped  that  the 
enrollment  would  be  IS,  and  when  the  class 
opened  140  had  enrolled.  There  are  now  105 
in  the  class. 

The  course  is  entitled  “Problems  of  Mental 
Hygiene  for  Teachers”  and  is  meeting  twice 
daily  for  the  first  six-weeks  term  of  summer 
school.  It  comprises  the  fundamental  principles 
of  psychology  and  is  concerned  with  the  question 
of  helping  the  child  to  develop  into  as  adequate 
a social  being  as  possible,  according  to  Doctor 
Crane.  Almost  every  child  has  problems  of  ad- 
justment, and  the  teacher,  next  to  the  parents, 
is  in  a position  to  detect  evidences  of  maladjust- 
ment because  of  close  contact  with  the  child. 

Teachers  of  “ungraded  classes”  (usually  com- 
posed of  children  who  have  been  retarded  for 
various  reasons,  and  sometimes,  children  who  are 
mentally  deficient)  are  taking  advantage  of  the 
new  course,  but  it  is  not  intended  to  treat  pri- 
marily the  difficulties  encountered  in  dealing  with 
individuals  who  are  mentally  deficient.  At  least 
one  lecture  will  be  aimed  at  the  teacher  individ- 
ually, in  an  attempt  to  bring  about  the  realiza- 
tion that  one’s  attitudes  toward  people  are  gov- 
erned by  one’s  experiences  and  native  equipment. 


to  increase  the  attendance.  It  is  his  duty  to 
prosecute  the  wilful  violators  and  if  all  except 
this  type  is  handled  by  the  school  officials  and 
the  community  then  he  will  be  able  to  do  his 
work  at  the  time  it  is  needed. 

In  trying  to  make  an  indifferent  parent  feel  that 
the  community  has  a real  interest  in  sending  his 
child  to  school  there  are  several  methods  which 
might  be  tried.  Through  the  local  Parent-Teach- 
er group  it  should  be  possible  for  every  teacher  to 
visit  the  homes  of  every  pupil  which  would  bring 
understanding  of  individual  problems.  By  bring- 
ing each  parent  to  the  school  building,  for  a 
special  visit,  or  during  a group  meeting  of  all 
parents  for  a “stock-taking”  of  the  school,  its 
needs  and  the  community’s  needs,  much  could 
be  accomplished  in  the  way  of  understanding. 

The  five  excuses  generally  given  as  reasons  for 
non-attendance  are:  sickness,  agricultural  work, 
other  types  of  work,  parental  indifference  and 
non-enrollment.  There  is  a question  whether 
these  five  are  not  merely  different  phases  of  one 
general  cause.  What  that  cause  may  be,  we  are 
not  yet  able  to  say.  It  may  turn  out  to  be  par- 
ental indifference  or  community  indifference  to 
the  rights  of  a growing  child. 

There  is  a solution  for  practically  every  non- 
attendance  case.  So  long  as  a community  has 
even  one  such  case  it  has  no  right  to  complacency. 
Earnest  desire  and  ingenuity  can  secure  for  every 
child  a good  schooling. 


Juvenile  Court  Expert 
Sums  Up  Hickman  Case 

Miriam  Van  Waters  Comments  on  Failure 
of  Society  to  Help  Potential  Crimi- 
nals Against  Themselves 

(Dr.  Miriam  Van  Waters,  referee  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Juvenile  Court,  writes  the  following  edi- 
torial on  the  Hickman  Case  in  the  Mental  Hy- 
giene Bulletin  of  Los  Angeles.) 

As  customary  in  modern  American  “trials” 
Hickman  has  had  his  hearing  in  the  daily  press. 
In  spite  of  reams  of  paper  and  acres  of  talk,  we 
still  know  nothing  about  the  real  make-up  of 
the  boy,  why  he  acted  as  he  did,  what  he  thought 
and  felt,  nor  what  is  the  significance  of  his  be- 
havior for  our  ordinary  human  life. 

Certain  things  emerge: 

1.  He  came  from  a broken  home  and  had  a 
marked  antagonism  to  his  father. 

2.  He  was  in  the  public  schools  and  showed 
abnormal  behavior  trends,  yet  did  not  receive 
the  services  of  a visiting  teacher  or  of  a psychiat- 
rist. 

3.  His  mother  was  under  the  care  of  an  agency 
devoted  to  the  treatment  and  supervision  of  the 
insane,  yet  no  especial  attention  was  paid  to  her 
offspring. 

4.  He  came  under  the  observation  of  the  court 
at  an  early  age  for  forgery  and  was  handled  in 
a way  adequate  to  his  offense,  yet  no  special 
study  was  made  then  of  his  physical  and  mental 
make-up. 

5.  His  threats  of  crime  were  known  to  the 
police,  yet  no  skilled  scientific  work  was  done  to 
prevent  the  final  tragedy. 

6.  The  newspapers  have  debased  and  inflamed 
public  opinion,  without  giving  (save  in  a few 
instances)  any  real  information  about  the  causes 
of  the  crime. 

7.  His  defense  attorneys  proposed  the  only  rea- 
sonable course  of  action,  the  submission  of  the 
mental  hygiene  aspects  of  his  case  to  a board  of 
experts  appointed  by  the  American  Association 
of  Psychiatrists.  This  was  denied  by  the  court, 
presumably  for  lack  of  legislation  providing  for 
such  sensible  procedure. 

The  lessons  we  may  draw  from  this  case  are 
fairly  obvious.  No  punishment  of  Hickman  will 
be  a deterrent  to  similar  crimes  in  the  future. 
Schools  should  exercise  their  unique  opportuni- 
ties for  giving  psychological  aid  to  students  who 
are  problems.  Courts  should  have  the  facilities 
for  diagnosis,  treatment,  and  segregation  of 
offenders,  if  necessary,  even  if  their  offenses  seem 
slight  at  the  time.  Dr.  William  Healy  has  made 
this  point  repeatedly.  Public  opinion  should  pre- 
vent the  newspaper  glorification  of  crime. 


Dr.  W.  H.  Dixon,  superintendent  of  Caswell 
Training  School,  and  Miss  Elsa  Ernst,  the  direc- 
tor of  the  school  work  at  the  institution,  attended 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Association 
for  the  Study  of  the  Feeble-minded  held  in 
Atlantic  City  early  in  June. 
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EXPOUNDS  BASIC  CHILD 
TRAINING  PRINCIPLES 

Dr.  R.  R.  Reeder,  Speaker  at  1925  Insti- 
tute, Makes  First  Report  of 
Marsh  Foundation  School 

Dr.  R.  R.  Reeder,  noted  expert  in  child  wel- 
fare, who  spoke  at  the  Public  Welfare  Institute 
in  1925,  echoes  in  the  First  Year  Book  of  the 
Marsh  Foundation  School  at  Van  Wert,  Ohio, 
his  basic  principles  of  child  care. 

“The  basic  principles  upon  which  the  Marsh 
Foundation  School  is  administered  may  be  sum- 
med up  in  an  alliteration  of  five  words:  Love, 
Law,  Leisure,  Letters  and  Labor. 

“Love  is  the  flower  garden  of  the  child’s  heart. 
Its  setting  in  early  life  is  among  kinship  ties, 
home  atmosphere  and  helpfulness.  Everything 
possible  is  done  in  this  School  to  cultivate  the 
heart  of  the  child;  to  foster,  keep  warm  and 
active  his  kinship  relations. 

“Law  is  no  less  a factor  in  the  bringing  up  of 
children  than  is  love.  Love  and  law  are  insepar- 
able in  every  wisely  conducted  home  and  school. 
Every  child  must  learn  that  there  is  a moral  force 
in  society  that  is  as  inevitable  and  inexorable  as 
are  the  laws  of  nature  which  he  observes  in  the 
material  world  about  him ; that  to  trifle  or  to 
take  liberties  with  this  force  is  just  as  dangerous 
as  to  transgress  nature’s  laws.  The  Marsh  Foun- 
dation School  will  be  as  particular  to  inculcate 
respect  for  properly  constituted  authority  as  it 
is  to  foster  and  to  cultivate  the  child’s  love  for 
his  kindred,  home  and  country. 

“Leisure,  our  third  phase  of  child  training, 
provides  for  the  development  of  the  play  instinct 
in  the  child.  It  is  no  less  important  than  love 
and  law.  An  abundant  outlet  for  the  exuberance 
of  child  life  in  all  forms  of  wholesome  play  is 
provided. 

“Letters  is  the  fourth  basic  factor  in  the  Marsh 
Foundation  School  program  and  includes  school 
instruction,  training  in  the  cultural  as  well  as  in 
the  practical  subjects,  with  unlimited  educational 
opportunity  for  every  boy  and  girl. 

“Labor  is  our  fifth  and  last  principle.  Every 
child  will  be  taught  to  work.  This  furnishes  the 
very  soil  in  which  moral  ideals  and  responsibility 
germinate  and  grow  into  the  character  of  man- 
hood and  womanhood. 

“Through  this  five-fold  program  covering  the 
fields  of  Love,  Law,  Leisure,  Letters  and  Labor, 
the  Marsh  Foundation  School  is  dedicating  itself 
to  the  task  of  preparing  boys  and  girls  of  the 
State  of  Ohio  for  their  largest  usefulness  in  life.” 


NINTH  INSTITUTE  TO 

TAKE  PLACE  IN  JULY 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 

Inn  with  Irving  Gattman,  manager,  and  rates 
are  .$2  and  $2.50  a day. 

The  committee  in  charge  of  arrangements  con- 
sists of:  Mrs.  Kate  Burr  Johnson,  Commissioner 
of  Public  Welfare;  Mrs.  Mary  Camp  Sprinkle, 
director  of  county  organization;  Dr.  Howard  W. 
Odum,  of  the  University  School  of  Public  Wel- 
fare; and  Dr.  P.  H.  Fleming,  of  Alamance  and 
Miss  Lucile  M.  Eifort  of  Moore,  officers  of  the 
State  Association  of  Superintendents  of  Public 
Welfare. 


School  For  Institution 
Executives  Has  Session 

Summer  Course  to  be  Held  July  21  to 
August  17  at  the  Children's 
Village,  New  York 

The  National  Training  School  for  institution 
executives  and  other  workers  will  give  a summer 
session  July  21  to  August  17  at  the  Children’s 
Village  at  Dobbs-Ferry-on-Hudson,  New  York. 
The  Training  School,  which  is  directed  by  Leon 
C.  Faulkner,  is  helped  by  the  Laura  Spelman 
Rockefeller  Memorial,  to  afford  opportunities  for 
training  for  executive  positions  in  child  caring 
work.  Experimental  projects  are  being  worked 
out  at  the  Children’s  Vilage  where  all  the  facili- 
ties of  a highly  organized  and  well  equipped 
institution  are  offered  the  students  to  use  in  the 
laboratory  work  of  the  courses. 

Leonard  W.  Mayo,  acting  dean  of  the  school, 
is  particularly  anxious  to  obtain  representatives 
from  institutions  in  North  Carolina,  and  has 
written  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Welfare  that 
there  are  scholarships  to  be  awarded  to  those 
offering  proper  qualifications  which  will  make  the 
complete  cost  of  the  four  weeks  course  only 
$30.  Applications  should  be  made  direct  to 
Mr.  Mayo,  at  Dobbs-Ferry-on-Hudson,  New 
York. 

Among  those  who  are  on  the  board  of  directors 
are:  Dr.  R.  R.  Reeder,  director  of  the  Marsh 
Foundation  School,  who  has  been  on  the  program 
of  two  Institutes  of  Public  Welfare,  Dr.  E.  R. 
Johnstone,  director  of  the  training  school  for 
the  feeble-minded  at  Vineland,  N.  J.,  and  Dr. 
Hastings  H.  Hart  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation. 


STATE  REPRESENTED 

IN  PARIS  EXHIBIT 

Maps  Showing  State  Plans  in  Florida  and 
North  Carolina  Exhibited  at  In- 
ternational Conference 


In  the  exhibits  from  the  United  States,  to  be 
displayed  at  the  International  Conference  of 
Social  Work,  at  Paris  this  summer,  two  large 
maps  analyzing  the  social  resources  of  Florida 
and  North  Carolina  will  be  included. 

Mrs.  Lila  Terhune,  secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Public  Welfare  of  Aluchua  county  in  Florida, 
has  prepared  the  two  maps  and  has  informed 
the  Commissioner  of  Public  Welfare  of  North 
Carolina,  Mrs.  Kate  Burr  Johnson,  that  the  two 
states  will  be  the  only  two  showing  community 
organization  in  the  South. 

Included  in  the  maps  there  will  be  symbols  in- 
dicating the  extent  of  North  Carolina’s  county- 
wide system,  which  now  has  fifty-seven  counties 
with  county  superintendents  of  public  welfare, 
the  superintendent  of  schools  serving  in  this 
capacity  in  the  remaining  counties.  The  seventy- 
eight  counties  participating  in  Mothers’  Aid  are 
indicated.  State  institutions  for  delinquents,  de- 
pendents and  defectives;  child-caring  institutions; 
hospitals;  county  health  departments;  home  and 
farm  demonstration  agents;  Red  Cross;  Travel- 


Director  Child  Welfare 
Speaks  on  Mothers’  Aid 

Miss  Lily  Mitchell  States  That  Mothers’ 
Aid  Builds  High  Standards  in  Other 
Child  Welfare  Fields 

“Mothers’  Aid  as  a part  of  the  North  Carolina 
program  of  child  welfare  has  the  hearty  support 
of  all  social  workers  and  the  leading  citizens  of 
the  State,”  Miss  Lily  E.  Mitchell,  head  of  the 
division  of  child  welfare  of  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  and  Public  Welfare,  said  in  speaking 
on  Mothers’  Aid  before  one  of  the  division  meet- 
ings of  the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work 
in  Memphis,  Tennessee,  on  May  9th. 

“In  needy  families  Mothers’  Aid  enforces  child 
labor  and  school  attendance  laws  by  removing 
the  cause  for  violation,”  she  said.  It  protects 
the  child  from  influences  that  would  contribute 
to  his  delinquency  by  stabilizing  his  environment. 

It  promotes  his  physical  and  social  development 
by  utilizing  available  agencies  in  meeting  needs 
of  health  and  recreation. 

“With  a financial  responsibility  placed  in  a 
local  administrative  unit  there  is  also  a fixing 
of  the  social  responsibility  locally.  The  sharing 
with  the  state  agency  gives  a happy  balance  in 
administration  which  results  in  uniform  progres- 
sive methods,  constructive  accomplishments  and 
social  education. 

“With  the  increase  of  funds  as  the  need  devel- 
ops the  allotment  of  these  funds  to  relatively  few 
mothers  and  careful  supervision  of  every  case  by 
state  agency  through  local  agency  a firm  founda- 
tion is  builded  for  the  future  of  Mothers’  Aid,  and 
through  high  standards  in  this  field  of  child  wel- 
fare, similar  standards  are  developed  in  the  other 
fields. 

“By  means  of  public  schools,  public  play- 
grounds and  public  health  measures,  a child  is 
aided  by  the  state  from  public  funds  to  self 
development  in  his  broader  social  contacts.  It 
is  logical  then  that  the  state  should,  when  neces- 
sary, take  the  next  step  of  enabling  a child  to 
develop  his  more  fundamental  personality  traits 
in  his  own  family  group,  maintaining  a continuity 
of  contacts  with  the  special  family  patterns  of 
heredity  and  environment  when  those  patterns 
are  good.  Strong  individualities  are  developed 
in  an  atmosphere  of  ‘freedom,  security  and  affec- 
tion’ with  the  opportunity  of  knowing  one’s  own 
Lares  and  Penates.” 

ers  Aid;  Y.  M.  C.  A.;  Y.  W.  C.  A.;  juvenile 
courts ; are  included  in  the  map. 

The  two  maps  will  illustrate  welfare  work  in 
a state  with  a well-organized  State  Board  of 
Charities  and  Public  Welfare,  and  a state  which 
up  until  the  time  of  its  last  General  Assembly 
had  no  State  organization,  such  as  Florida.  In 
Florida  a new  commissioner  of  public  welfare 
has  just  taken  office. 

“I  am  quite  keen  about  this  exhibit,”  wrote 
Mrs.  Terhune  who  prepared  the  maps.  “Because 
I resent  the  constant  implication  that  the  South 
is  backward.  In  comparison  with  white  popula- 
tion and  wealth  per  capita,  I feel  that  we  are 
accomplishing  some  worthwhile  things  in  social 
work. 
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"Tribbers”  Prove  Too 
Great  a Responsibility 

Parents  Seeking  Help  from  Governor  and 
Federal  Officials — Rumor  that  Bonus 
Will  Be  Given  Still  Exists 

There  is  a persistent  hangover  in  North  Caro- 
lina of  the  old  Rooseveltian  theory  that  large 
' families  should  be  encouraged  by  government 
bonus.  This  is  responsibile  for  the  idea  that  a 
sum  of  $1,000  will  be  given  by  the  Governor  to 
every  family  into  which  triplets  are  born. 

A few  days  ago  a round-faced  Negro  woman 
was  ushered  into  the  office  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Public  Welfare. 

“Well’m,  we  needs  help  and  needs  it  bad,” 
she  announced.  “Wese  got  tribbers  bawn  in  our 
house,  and  dey  told  us  out  in  the  country  that 
the  Governor  sho’  would  help  you  if  you  had 
tribbers. 

“My  daughter  has  them  three  tribbers  out 
there  in  a Ford  car.  We  paid  a man  to  bring 
’em  up  here  fuh  the  Governor  to  see — but  he 
wan’t  there  and  a lady  sent  us  over  here  to  see 
you. 

“We  just  got  to  git  help.  Them  tribbers  is 
three  months  old  and  it’s  a heap  of  trouble  to 
raise  ’em.  She  cain’t  nuss  ’em — because  she  got 
milk  leg  and  been  sick.  So  we  got  to  have  help 
to  feed  them  babies,”  she  reiterated. 

“Has  she  any  more  children,”  questioned  the 
Commissioner. 

“Yas’m  she’s  got  more  chillun,”  the  woman 
answered.  “She  started  out  with  twins  and  had 
a single  one  between.  But  these  here  tribbers- — 
I tells  yuh,  they’s  a heap  of  trouble.  We  needs 
help  and  God  knows  we  need  it  bad.” 

The  woman  was  sent  to  the  county  superinten- 
dent of  public  welfare  who  will  see  that  some- 
thing is  done  for  the  “Tribbers”  which  are  such 
a source  of  dismay  to  the  grandmother. 

Last  summer  the  Governor  received  a letter 
from  the  mother  of  triplets  asking  for  the  sum 
of  $1,000  which  her  neighbors  had  led  her  to 
believe,  should  come  to  her  from  the  government. 
The  matter  was  referred  to  the  Commissioner  by 
the  Governor,  in  the  hope  that  through  the 
Mothers’  Aid  fund  some  help  might  be  given. 
The  county  superintendent  of  welfare  reported 
that  the  woman  had  an  able-bodied  husband  and 
was  not  asking  for  a gift.  She  had  been  led  to 
believe  that  she  and  her  triplets  were  entitled 
to  a special  government  bonus  and  were  being 
cheated  out  of  their  just  due. 

Dame  Rumor  is  a difficult  individual  to  stop. 
There  have  been  similar  letters  to  the  Governor 
and  the  Commissioner.  The  most  recent  follows: 

“Dear  Governor,  I am  in  great  trouble.  On 
the  night  of  March  9th  three  babies  were  born 
into  my  home  (triplets,  all  living).  I am  at  my 
row’s  end.  I am  enclosing  a two-cent.  Please 
answer  by  return  mail.” 


INSTITUTE  SAYINGS 


.“If  Henry  Ford  hasn’t  done  anything  else,  he 
has  certainly  done  one  good  thing  in  showing 
more  business  men  that  prosperity  depends  on 
the  working  man’s  receiving  a living  wage  where- 
by he  may  be  able  to  buy  those  things  which 
industries  turn  out. — Murphy. 

* * * 

“The  keynote  of  the  present  era  is  the  growing 
belief  that  the  South  will  make  the  dominant 
contribution  to  the  future  of  a great  Christian 
democracy.  Our  only  interest  should  be  to  see 
that  we  should  make  that  contribution  through 
the  spiritual  development  which  would  make 
democracy  effective  in  the  unequal  places.  If  we 
agree  with  Lippman  that  the  South  can  do  any- 
thing that  any  civilization  ever  did  at  any  time 
because  it  has  all  the  resources  any  civilization 
had  at  any  time  we  must  above  all  things  work 
to  discover  how  we  can  stop  the  waste  of  our 
social  resources.  We  are  not  doing  a perfect 
piece  of  work  but  the  essential  thing  is  that  in 
North  Carolina  we  have  stepped  out  on  a well- 
founded  plan  which  has  been  carried  on  so  thor- 
oughly, unit  by  unit,  that  it  is  recognized  as 
one  of  the  soundest  approaches  to  social  work.” 
— Odum. 

* * * 

“You  can’t  get  the  best  out  of  a child,  or  an 
adult  for  that  matter,  unless  he  thinks  he  is  being 
treated  fairly.” — Crane. 

* * * 

“The  best  people  in  children’s  work  today  now 
think  that  good  children’s  work  begins  behind 
the  lines  of  what  purports  to  be  good  children’s 
work.” — Murphy. 

* * ^ 

“If  you  study  one  community  from  the  stand- 
point of  illegitimacy  you  will  be  able  to  prophesy 
the  proportion  of  illegitimacy.  Your  prophesy 
will  work  out,  but  you  will  find  that  practically 
none  of  these  had  any  prospect  of  intimation  of 
their  parenthood.  In  other  words  you  can  prop- 
hesy in  the  abstract  but  you  can  not  prophesy 
for  the  individual.”— Murphy. 

* * * 

“There  are  certain  groups  of  people,  of  which 
the  social  workers  are  one  of  the  most  important, 
who  have  an  unusual  responsibility  upon  their 
shoulders.  All  who  have  anything  definite  to 
do  in  the  training  and  handling  of  other  indivi- 
duals fall  into  these  groups.  The  most  potent 
forces  in  making  or  ruining  an  individual  are  the 
adults  with  whom  he  comes  into  intimate  con- 
tact during  the  first  few  years  of  his  life.  If  un- 
fortunate experiences  in  your  own  lives  have 
warped  and  twisted  your  behavior  you  may  not 
deal  fairly  with  your  cases  because  of  the  result- 
ing prejudices  and  biases.” — Crane. 


Institute  Stresses 

Child  Welfare  Work 


Prentice  Murphy  Advises  Thorough 
Knowledge  of  Facts  Before  Action. 
Large  Group  Attends 

Holding  up  to  the  social  workers  of  the  State 
their  responsibility  in  seeing  that  North  Caro- 
lina’s contribution  to  the  development  of  a great 
Christian  nation  should  be  to  make  democracy 
effective  in  the  unequal  places  through  its  public 
welfare  program,  Dr.  Howard  W.  Odum,  head 
of  the  School  of  Public  Welfare  of  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  spoke  before  the  Ninth  Public 
Welfare  Institute  on  the  place  of  the  South  in 
the  development  of  America. 

North  Carolina’s  plan  of  public  welfare  is  more 
and  more  being  recognized  as  one  of  the  most 
sound  approaches  to  social  work,  said  Doctor 
Odum,  in  praising  the  county  superintendents  of 
welfare  and  other  social  workers  for  their  part 
in  striving  to  bring  public  welfare  to  the  point 
where  it  will  be  accepted  as  a part  of  govern- 
ment as  necessary  and  proper  as  either  education 
or  health. 

This  year  the  program  paid  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  problems  of  the  family  and  of  child 
development,  having  for  speakers  J.  Prentice 
Murphy,  of  the  Children’s  Bureau  of  Philadel- 
phia, Dr.  Ernest  Groves,  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina,  Dr.  Harry  W.  Crane,  of  the 
Division  of  Mental  Health  and  Hygiene,  and 
Mrs.  Gladys  H.  Groves,  of  Chapel  Hill.  Wil- 
liam C.  Hunt  of  the  American  Red  Cross  and 
Elwood  Street  of  the  Community  Council  of  St.. 
Louis  talked  on  community  organization.  North 
Carolina  social  workers  completed  the  piogian;. 

“The  best  people  in  children’s  work  today  now 
think  that  good  children’s  work  begins  behind 
the  lines  of  what  purports  to  be  good  children’s 
work,”  Mr.  Murphy  declared  before  the  group. 
“In  the  future  child  welfare  workers  are  going 
to  pay  more  attention  to  health  measures,  to 
recreation,  and  to  new  values  in  education,”  he 
remarked  in  pointing  out  the  fact  that  the  recent 
child  welfare  program  of  the  American  Legion 
has  pointed  the  way. 

“The  program  of  the  Legion  might  have  been 
devoted  entirely  to  treating  results  by  founding 
soldiers’  orphans  homes  which  are  not  needed, 
but  instead  it  is  striving  through  social  work 
along  lines  of  health,  education,  family  life,  recre- 
ation and  mother’s  pensions  to  prevent  there  being 
large  numbers  of  children  in  great  need  of  care,” 
Mr.  Murphy  continued. 

Mr.  Murphy  came  in  response  to  an  invitation 
of  five  years  standing,  and  spent  two  days  at  the 
Institute.  He  devoted  much  time  to  problems 
encountered  in  handling  illegitimacy. 

(Continued  on  Page  3) 
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NOTICE  TO  EDITORS 

All  material  in  the  Public  Welfare 
Progress  is  released  to  the  press  upon 
receipt. 


ONE  SOCIAL  WORKER 


A few  weeks  ago  there  appeared  in  the  roto- 
gravure sections  of  the  newspapers  a picture  of 
a young  woman  who  was  alternately  classified 
as  a “Boston  society  woman,”  or  a “Boston  social 
worker”  who  was  about  to  attempt  to  fly  across 
the  Atlantic.  Some  good  social  workers  were 
inclined  to  sniff  at  the  mistake  of  the  writer  who 
had  considered  the  two  terms  interchangeable. 

Today  the  young  woman  has  gained  fame  from 
her  dramatic  adventure  and  from  an  article  in 
“The  Survey”  by  Marion  Perkins,  Amelia  Ear- 
heart  is  seen  to  be  a social  worker  who  looks 
on  her  profession  as  a great  adventure  calling 
for  courage.  She  has  worked  at  Denison  House 
in  Boston  for  two  years  and  has  decided  to  re- 
turn there  after  her  flight. 

The  verses  with  which  Miss  Perkins  dosses 
her  article  are  these  which  Miss  Earhart  wrote 
last  year: 

Courage  is  the  price  that  Life  exacts  for  grant- 
ing peace. 

The  soul  that  knows  it  not,  knows  no  release 
From  little  things: 

Knows  not  the  livid  loneliness  of  fear, 

Nor  mountain  heights  where  bitter  joy  can  hear 
The  sound  of  wings. 

How  can  Life  grant  us  boon  of  living,  compensate 
For  dull  gray  ugliness  and  pregnant  hate 
Unless  we  dare 

The  soul’s  dominion?  Each  time  we  make  a 
choice,  we  pay 

With  courage  to  behold  resistless  day, 

And  count  it  fair. 


“YET  ONE  THING” 


The  last  annual  report  of  the  superintendent  of 
Thompson  Orphanage  at  Charlotte  includes  such 
interesting  and  thought-provoking  material  that 
we  quote  part  of  it  in  this  issue.  The  superin- 
tendent, Rev.  W.  H.  Wheeler,  is  president  of  the 
N.  C.  Orphans  Association  and  has  been  promi- 
nent in  the  work  of  the  Tri-State  Orphan  Work- 
ers Conference. 

In  the  report,  it  is  brought  out  that  the  Or- 


phanage now  includes  in  its  policies  the  follow- 
ing practices  endorsed  by  authorities  on  child- 
caring institutions:  the  cottage  plan;  sending  the 
older  children  to  the  city  schools  and  the  Sunday 
School  of  the  city  parish;  supervised  recreation; 
and  the  giving  of  a small  wage  to  some  of  the 
children  for  their  work. 

“Yet  ‘one  thing  thou  lackest,’  ” baldly  an- 
nounces Mr.  Wheeler,  “Namely,  a trained  case- 
worker. Two  considerations  have  delayed  our 
falling  in  line,  the  large  salary  required  to  secure 
a thoroughly  trained  worker  and  the  question  as 
to  the  use  of  a full  time  case  worker. 

“However,  a caseworker  with  proper  training 
would  earn  his  or  her  salary. 

“1.  In  securing  fullest  support  from  living  par- 
ent or  relatives  or  some  local  organization 
(church  or  civic)  for  applicants. 

“2.  In  obtaining  support  for  some  already  in 
the  institution. 

“3.  In  weeding  out  those  children  who  by 
altered  circumstances  could  be  cared  for  else- 
where. 

“4.  In  keeping  the  records  up  to  date. 

“5.  In  following  up  children  who  have  gone 
out  from  the  orphanage. 

“6.  In  helping  to  avoid  the  duplication  of  case 
investigation  and  in  the  creating  of  a sort  of  clear- 
ing house  on  applications. 

“This  providing  of  a thorough  check  in  the 
‘intake’  is  one  of  the  most  vitally  important  fea- 
tures of  the  work.  Mr.  Joseph  B.  Johnston,  of 
the  Presbyterian  Orphanage  at  Barium  Spring, 
says,  ‘Case  work  is  no  more  unreasonable  than 
the  doctor’s  looking  at  your  tongue  and  taking 
your  temperature  before  giving  you  medicine.’ 

“Everyone  is  agreed  that  in  years  past,  to  a 
large  extent,  it  has  been  altogether  too  easy  to 
get  children  placed  in  an  institution  who  ought 
never  to  have  been  accepted.  Thus  irresponsi- 
bility and  dependency  have  been  encouraged  on 
the  part  of  a parent  or  relative  by  many  an  in- 
stitution.” 

Mr.  Wheeler’s  conclusion  is  perhaps  the  most 
interesting  part  of  the  report. 

“Two  radically  different  viewpoints  concern- 
ing the  care  of  orphan  children  obtain  today  as 
follows:  One  which  aims  to  get  out  of  the  chil- 
dren all  the  work  possible  with  the  consequent 
danger  of  exploitation  or  possible  injury  to 
health;  the  other  aims  to  put  into  the  children’s 
lives  all  the  opportunities  which  the  average  child 
has  and  which  we  strive  to  give  our  own  children. 
The  first  of  these  would  give  the  orphan  only 
half  a day’s  schooling,  whereas,  because  of  early 
handicaps  these  children  really  need  more  hours 
of  schooling.  Our  primary  duty,  as  I take  it,  is 
to  the  child  rather  than  to  the  Farm  or  the 
Laundry  or  whatever  else  it  may  be.  The  second 
viewpoint  considers  the  child  first  and  aims  to 
. provide  a happy,  wholesome  home  life  and  en- 
vironment and  all  possible  contacts.  Bishop 
Brooks  once  said:  ‘The  race  moves  forward  on 
the  feet  of  little  children.’  The  greatness  of  our 
task  is  thus  put  before  us.  It  is  literally  true 
that  we  can  make  or  mar  the  world  of  tomor- 
row.” 


BOOK  NOTES 


Belated  notices  is  given  to  a book  which  was 
recommended  in  Public  Welfare  Progress  quite 
a while  ago.  Since  that  time  the  Library  Com- 
mission has  tried  to  secure  a copy  of  the  book 
without  success.  Finally  it  was  discovered  that 
the  book  was  not  out  of  print  and  is  now  in  the 
office  of  the  commission  at  Raleigh  waiting  for 
the  first  ambitious  social  worker  who  wants  to 
read  it.  Adventures  in  Social  Welfare  by  Alex- 
ander Johnson  may  be  secured  from  the  author, 
Croton-on-the-Hudson,  for  $3.00,  or  it  may  be 
borrowed  from  the  commission,  the  only  expense 
being  the  postage. 

The  author  who  is  one  of  the  pioneers  in  social 
work,  gives  in  his  book  a delightfully  informal 
yet  clear  account  of  the  earlier  days  of  social 
work  in  this  country.  He  includes  some  of  his 
experiences  in  charity  organizations,  with  the  Red 
Cross,  and  with  the  National  Conference  of  Social 
Work  of  which  he  was  secretary  for  so  long. 

* * * 

“There  are  some  books  you  read  that  change 
your  whole  chain  of  thought  and  The  Individual 
Delinquent,  by  Dr.  William  Healy  is  one  of  them. 
Nobody  in  this  group  should  be  ignorant  of  it,” 
remarked  Mr.  Murphy  before  the  Institute.  He 
also  recommended  the  recent  studies  of  the  Chil- 
dren’s Bureau  at  Washington,  on  illegitimacy, 
juvenile  courts  and  child  welfare. 

^ ^ ^ 

“It  is  high  time  that  in  North  Carolina,  which 
represents  a high  type  of  a state  public  welfare 
program,  some  of  you  people  produced  case  ma- 
terial,” Mr.  Murphy  also  suggested.  “Social 

workers  all  over  the  country  look  to  you,  and 
you  should  have  ready  material  on  rural  and 
urban  casework.” 

* * * 

Mr.  Street  recommended  The  Process  of  Group 
Thinking  by  Harrison  Elliott,  and  a pamphlet 
from  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  at  130  East 

22nd  St.,  New  York,  entitled  “What  a Social 

Worker  Should  Know  about  his  Community.” 

The  latter  costs  25  cents. 

* * * 

Any  of  the  books  mentioned  in  Public  Wel- 
fare Progress  may  be  bought  from  the  Survey 
Book  Department,  112  East  19th  Street,  New 
York.  Most  of  them  may  be  borrowed  from  the 
Library  Commission  at  Raleigh,  postage  being 
the  only  expense. 

* * * 

According  to  figures  compiled  for  the  Insti- 
tute the  social  workers  of  the  State  apparently 
are  not  reading  the  periodicals  which  are  pub- 
lished especially  for  those  engaged  in  public  wel- 
fare work  and  are  not  supporting  the  social  work 
organizations  to  a degree  which  is  equal  to  the 
high  regard  in  which  North  Carolina’s  plan  is 
held  by  authorities  all  over  the  country. 

In  the  whole  state,  there  are  only  13  subscribers 
to  The  Family,  100  to  The  Survey,  and  108  to 
Social  Forces. 
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SIDELIGHTS 


A clinic  for  the  examination  of  crippled  chil- 
dren will  be  held  in  Goldsboro  at  the  Memorial 
Community  House  by  the  State  Orthopedic 
Hospital  at  9:30  on  August  16.  According  to 
Dr.  O.  L.  Miller,  surgeon-in-chief  at  the  Hospital, 
the  clinic  will  be  for  the  crippled  children  in  east- 
ern North  Carolina  who  are  not  able  to  come 
to  the  weekly  clinics  held  at  the  Hospital  at 
Gastonia. 

During  the  year  ending  June  30th,  1928,  L.  G. 
Whitley,  penal  inspector  for  the  State  Board  of 
Health  and  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and 
Public  Welfare  travelled  14,700  miles  and  made 
235  inspections  of  prison  camps  and  jails. 

The  joint  arrangement  was  undertaken  in  the 
summer  of  1925  and  has  been  found  most  satis- 
factory by  both  branches  of  the  State  govern- 
ment. Mr.  Whitley  devotes  his  entire  time  to 
inspections  and  conferences  concerning  the  condi- 
tions in  our  various  penal  institutions.  Since  the 
beginning  of  his  work  many  marked  improve- 
ments have  taken  place. 

* * * 

Mrs.  J.  M.  Hobgood,  State  Chairman  of  Pub- 
lic Welfare  for  the  Federation  of  Womens  Clubs 
has  announced  the  following  women  as  her  sub- 
committee chairmen: 

Child  Welfare:  Mrs.  Anna  Baker  Fenner,  Tar- 
boro,  N.  C. 

Indian  Welfare:  Mrs.  A.  M.  Frye,  Bryson  City, 
N.  C. 

Institutional  Relations:  Mrs.  A.  C.  Avery, 

Asheville,  N.  C. 

Negro  Welfare:  Mrs.  E.  W.  Boshart,  State 
College,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Health  and  Tuberculosis:  Mrs.  Charles  Whit- 
akers, Southern  Pines,  N.  C. 

A new  sub-committee  named  to  organize  pub- 
lic welfare  departments  in  local  clubs  will  be 
headed  by  Mrs.  M.  B.  Jones  of  Farmville,  N.  C. 
* * * 

Elizabeth  Smith,  director  of  the  division  of 
school  attendance  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities 
and  Public  Welfare,  will  lecture  on  school  at- 
tendance August  16-17,  at  the  Short  Course  for 
Social  Workers  to  be  held  at  Alabama  College, 
Montevallo,  August  13-24. 

* * * 

The  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Wel- 
fare was  represented  at  the  Southern  Rural  Life 
Conference  and  the  Summer  Institute  for  Social 
Work  Executives  held  at  Blue  Ridge  during  July 
by  Mrs.  Mary  Camp  Sprinkle.  The  topic  of  the 
Southern  Rural  Life  Conference  was  “Effective 
Rural  Organization.”  It  was  held  July  11  and 
12  and  was  followed  by  the  Summer  Institute 
which  took  place  from  July  15-28,  conducted  by 
the  Association  of  Community  Chests  and  Coun- 
cils. Of  especial  interest  at  the  Institute  were 
two  discussions  based  on  questionnaires  sent  out 
to  agencies  which  included  the  State  Board.  These 
dealt  with  the  prevention  and  treatment  of 
delinquency  and  the  relation  of  a State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Welfare  to  local  community  plan- 
ning. 


TONSIL  CLINIC  IS 

HELD  IN  CHEROKEE 

Former  Superintendent  of  Welfare  Re- 
turns to  Assist  Board  of  Health 
in  Four-Day  Clinic 

The  first  tonsil  clinic  to  be  held  in  Cherokee 
county  for  eight  years  will  be  held  by  the  State 
Board  of  Health  July  31  through  August  3 in 
Murphy.  Miss  Cleone  Hobbs,  of  the  Bureau  of 
Medical  Inspections  of  Schools  of  the  State  Board 
of  Health  has  been  in  the  county  for  two  weeks 
making  arrangements  and  is  being  helped  by 
Miss  Elizabeth  Smith,  of  the  State  Board  of 
Public  Welfare  who  was  formerly  superintendent 
of  Public  Welfare  in  Cherokee  county. 

Miss  Smith  worked  in  co-operation  with  the 
doctors  of  the  county  to  bring  the  clinic  to  the 
county.  She  will  have  charge  of  the  cases  which 
are  brought  to  the  clinic  in  order  to  determine 
which  should  be  granted  entrance  to  the  clinic 
and  which  should  be  given  free  treatment. 

The  clinic  will  be  conducted  by  the  hospital 
unit  of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  which  has 
just  conducted  a similar  clinic  in  Rutherfordton. 
It  is  composed  of  a surgeon,  a doctor  who  ad- 
ministers the  anesthetic,  an  orderly  and  eight 
nurses.  The  children  who  are  eligible  are  those 
between  the  ages  of  six  and  twelve  who  are  in 
need  of  tonsil  and  adenoid  operations  and  who 
are  unable  to  pay  more  than  the  actual  expense 
of  the  operation.  A few  cases  are  usually  handled 
in  which  the  patient  makes  no  payment. 

The  clinic  only  goes  into  counties  where  there 
are  no  specialists  and  hospitals  which  might 
usually  handle  the  cases.  It  is  expected  that 
during  the  course  of  the  four-day  clinic  that 
there  will  be  approximately  100  operations  per- 
formed. 

One  of  the  children  who  will  be  brought  into 
the  clinic  will  be  a 'small  boy  who  has  missed 
school  for  nearly  two  years  because  of  throat 
trouble.  He  was  too  poor  to  go  to  a hospital  in 
a nearby  county  for  the  operation,  and  Miss 
Smith  was  unable  to  arrange  the  trip.  If  all  goes 
well,  this  fall  will  see  him  back  in  school. 


Approximately  $250  is  needed  to  complete  the 
amount  needed  for  a negro  child  welfare  study. 
The  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare 
is  raising  a sum  of  $5,000  in  order  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  generous  offer  of  Mr.  Julius 
Rosenwald.  Mr.  Rosenwald  offered  $5,000  for 
a comprehensive  study  of  negro  children  who  are 
dependent,  defective  and  neglected,  provided  a 
similar  sum  should  be  raised  in  North  Carolina. 

Any  amount  will  be  acceptable  to  complete  the 
fund.  Checks  should  be  made  payable  to  the 
State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare.  It 
is  hoped  that  the  study  will  be  begun  in  the  fall. 


At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  State  Association 
of  Superior  Court  Clerks  held  at  Wrightsville 
Beach,  July  3-5,  a round  table  on  juvenile  courts 
was  led  by  O.  L.  Richardson  of  Union.  Mrs. 
Mary  Camp  Sprinkle  and  Miss  Lily  Mitchell  of 
the  staff  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and 
Public  Welfare  were  present  for  the  discussion. 


"WHAT  PRICE  DISGRACE?” 

“There  is  every  reason  in  morality,  humanity 
and  public  policy  that  feeble-minded  women 
should  be  under  permanent  and  watchful  guar- 
dianship, especially  during  the  child-bearing  age. 

“A  feeble-minded  girl  of  the  higher  grade  was 
accepted  in  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the 
Feeble-minded  when  she  was  fifteen  years  of  age. 
At  the  last  moment  the  mother  refused  to  send 
her  to  the  school,  as  she  ‘could  not  bear  the  dis- 
grace of  publicly  admitting  that  she  had  a fee- 
ble-minded child.’  Ten  years  later  the  girl  was 
committed  to  the  institution  by  the  court,  after 
she  had  given  birth  to  six  illegitimate  children, 
four  of  whom  were  living  and  all  feeble-minded. 
The  city  where  she  had  lived  had  supported  her 
at  the  alms  house  for  a period  of  several  months 
at  each  confinement,  had  been  compelled  to  as- 
sume the  burden  of  the  life-long  support  of  her 
progeny,  and  finally  decided  to  place  her  in 
permanent  custody.” — W.  E.  Fernald. 

CHILD  WELFARE  MEASURES 

DISCUSSED  AT  INSTITUTE 


( Continued  from  Page  1 J 

Advising  against  the  immediate  separation  of 
mother  and  child,  the  witless  system  of  immed- 
iate adoption,  the  propensity  for  resorting  to 
police  power,  or  the  tendency  to  put  all  the  moral 
responsibility  upon  the  mother,  Mr.  Murphy 
urged  thorough  and  extended  investigation  before 
taking  action.  “In  social  work,  as  in  any  human 
relation,  the  best  thing  you  can  do  for  a person 
stands  a good  chance  of  being  a mistake,”  he 
said.  “No  two  cases  can  be  treated  alike  and 
you  must  probe  deeply  to  get  at  the  causes. 

“Moral  issues  do  not  sink  or  swim  on  the 
basis  of  sex  relationships,”  he  said.  “It  is  a 
dreadful  thing  that  we  have  limited  morality  to 
the  narrow  phase  of  sex.” 

Proclaiming  that  the  family  has  changed  less 
than  any  other  social  institution  and  that  the 
great  need  of  modern  life  is  a much  better  pre- 
paration, on  the  part  of  those  who  marry,  for 
the  experiences  which  they  undertake,  Doctor 
Groves  pointed  out  that  as  families  adjust  to  the 
conditions  of  modern  life,  the  proportion  of 
“broken  homes”  and  divorces  decreases. 

“The  fact  that  the  satisfactions  tied  up  with 
the  family  are,  to  most  normal  people  still  the 
highest  that  can  be  achieved  justifies  confidence 
in  the  future  of  the  home  and  in  orthodox  mar- 
riage,” he  said. 

Mr.  Hunt  stressed  the  need  of  bringing  the 
best  of  modern  life  to  the  rural  community  and 
urged  the  social  workers  to  work  for  better  eco- 
nomic, recreational,  educational,  and  health  facili- 
ties. “You  are  engineers  of  human  welfare,”  he 
called  the  group. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  State  Association 
of  County  Superintendents  of  Public  Welfare 
Dr.  P.  H.  Fleming,  of  Burlington,  was  succeeded 
as  president  by  A.  W.  Cline,  of  Forsyth.  Other 
officers  are:  W.  P.  McGlaughon,  of  New  Han- 
over, vice-president  and  Miss  Lucile  M.  Eifort, 
of  Moore,  secretary  and  treasurer. 
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FOUR  CHILDREN  WALK 
TEN  MILES  TO  SCHOOL 

Mothers’  Aid  Family  Makes  Almost  Per- 
fect Attendance  Record — Mother 
Walks  Ten  Miles  to  Church 

A boy  of  thirteen  years  who  led  his  grade  in 
school  and  walked  five  miles  to  school  every 
day  but  five  when  he  had  to  help  his  mother 
on  the  farm,  was  the  paragon  discovered  by  Miss 
Lois  Dosher,  Field  Agent  for  Mothers’  Aid  for 
the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare. 
Miss  Dosher  found  the  boy  in  one  of  the  Mothers’ 
Aid  families  which  she  visited  in  Ashe,  Watauga, 
Avery,  Alleghany  and  Wilkes  counties.  Through 
small  monthly  grants  from  State  and  county  the 
mothers  are  being  helped  to  keep  their  children 
with  them  in  their  own  homes. 

Miss  Dosher  walked  six  miles  to  visit  one  fam- 
ily in  Watauga  county.  She  found  a mother  who 
was  so  anxious  that  her  children  should  have  all 
the  education  possible  that  they  had  become  as 
enthusiastic  as  their  mother.  Not  only  had  the 
oldest  boy  made  a fine  record  by  leading  his 
grade  and  making  an  almost  perfect  attendance 
record,  but  the  other  children  had  done  well. 
Each  child  had  walked  ten  miles  a day  in  going 
to  the  school  which  was  located  five  miles  from 
their  house.  According  to  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions relating  to  the  compulsory  school  attend- 
ance law,  children  who  live  more  than  two  and 
one-half  miles  from  the  school  are  not  com- 
pelled to  attend  unless  transportation  is  provided. 

The  oldest  girl  is  staying  with  an  aunt  in  a 
nearby  town  during  the  school  year  and  is  doing 
well  in  high  school.  The  second  boy  only  missed 
three  days  last  year.  He  had  hurt  his  foot  and 
could  not  wear  his  regular  shoes  and  the  snow 
was  so  deep  that  the  mother  had  to  keep  him 
at  home  until  she  could  get  some  soft-soled  shoes 
for  him. 

In  walking  to  the  home  of  the  family  it  seemed 
that  there  are  no  nearby  neighbors.  The  church 
is  five  miles  from  the  house,  and  yet  the  mother 
has  missed  only  one  Sunday  in  two  years  in 
going  to  church. 

The  family  lives  in  a small  house  on  a farm 
which  belonged  to  the  family  at  the  time  of  the 
fathers’  death  when  he  was  shot  by  a drunken 
man.  For  several  years  the  family  managed  to 
get  along.  Finally  aid  was  secured  from  the 
Mother’s  Aid  fund  and  for  eighteen  months  the 
family  has  been  helped  by  the  small  monthly 
Mothers’  Aid  check. 

The  whole  family  helps  but  the  main  part  of 
the  work  falls  on  the  mother  who  farms  some 
of  the  land.  She  picks  galax  leaves  and  sells 
plants  from  her  land.  Sometimes  she  digs  var- 
ious roots  and  herbs  which  can  be  sold.  Last 
summer  she  canned  over  100  quarts  of  blueberries 
which  she  picked  herself. 

Although  she  really  needs  the  children  to  help 
her  she  is  so  intent  that  they  should  go  to  school 
that  now  she  is  trying  to  make  plans  by  which 
the  oldest  boy  can  go  to  high  school  by  getting 
work  in  a nearby  town.  If  he  can  not  go  the 
boy  says  he  will  repeat  the  seventh  grade,  which 
he  thinks  will  be  better  than  stopping  school. 


HARNETT  COUNTY 

PRE-SCHOOL  CLINICS 

Welfare  Superintendent  Promotes  Clinics 
for  Children— 198  Examined 

According  to  Miss  Edna  Oliver,  State  Mater- 
nity and  Infancy  Nurse,  Harnett  county  is  an 
outstanding  county  in  work  with  pre-school 
children. 

With  the  co-operation  of  the  State  Board  of 
Health  and  various  Womens  Clubs  of  the 
county,  Mrs.  Anna  B.  Lewis,  county  superintend- 
ent of  public  welfare,  promoted  five  clinics  for 
pre-school  children.  In  the  clinics  physical  ex- 
aminations were  given  to  determine  any  defects 
which  might  be  eliminated  before  the  beginning 
of  the  school  term.  Each  child  was  also  vacci- 
nated. 

Harnett  county  wants  to  make  the  physical 
examination  a part  of  the  routine  program  and 
make  it  as  necessary  as  books  or  clothing. 

Mrs.  Lewis  is  now  doing  follow-up  work  get- 
ting physical  defects  corrected  so  that  the  chil- 
dren may  be  ready  to  enter  school.  She  is  plan- 
ning to  start  her  pre-school  clinics  early  next 
spring  in  order  to  have  every  child  who  will 
enter  school  in  the  fall  of  1929  physically  fit. 

Welfare  Officers  Asked 
to  Help  Board  of  Health 

Director  of  Maternity  and  Infancy  Nurs- 
ing Asks  Co-operation  in  18  Counties 
to  Promote  Training  of  Midwives 

Health  and  welfare  problems  are  so  closely 
inter-related  that  each  county  officer  often  finds 
himself  doing  the  other  person’s  work.  Last 
fall,  largely  through  the  co-operation  of  the 
county  superintendent  of  public  welfare,  a train- 
ing course  for  mid-wives  was  held  in  Cherokee 
county  by  the  State  Board  of  Health.  Since  that 
time  the  mid-wives  have  been  making  their  re- 
ports through  the  office  of  the  superintendent. 

Cherokee  county  did  not  have  a full-time 
health  department  and  the  work  with  the  mid- 
wives has  proven  so  valuable  that  through  Miss 
Draper  Fultz,  director  of  maternity  and  infancy 
nursing,  the  State  Board  of  Health  is  inviting 
similar  co-operation  from  the  county  superin- 
tendents of  public  welfare  in  some  of  the  coun- 
ties which  do  not  have  full-time  health  depart- 
ments. These  are:  Alamance,  Caldwell,  Car- 

teret, Cleveland,  Cherokee,  Davie,  Duplin,  Frank- 
lin, Harnett,  Iredell,  Lee,  McDowell,  Macon,  Hay- 
wood, Pasquotank,  Rockingham,  Stanly,  Union. 

Miss  Fultz  explains  that  if  a definite  offer  of 
co-operation  should  be  extended  it  might  be 
some  time  before  the  State  Board  of  Health  could 
send  a nurse  to  hold  a training  course,  but  it 
would  be  extremely  helpful  to  know  ahead  of 
time  just  what  measure  of  co-operation  and  in- 
terest could  be  expected  from  the  superintendent. 
She  thinks  that  it  might  serve  as  a guide  in  deter- 
mining which  counties  should  have  the  courses 
first. 


TEAM  WORK  BRINGS 
BETTER  COMMUNITIES 

By  Elwood  Street,  Director  Community  Fund 
and  Council,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


(Part  of  an  address  at  the  Public  Welfare  In- 
stitute.) 

The  city  or  county  council  of  social  agencies, 
with  its  corollary,  the  community  chest,  is  the 
most  powerful  instrument  which  the  modern  com- 
munity possesses  for  modifying  the  practice  of 
welfare  and  social  organizations  and  for  improv- 
ing the  conditions  of  modern  life. 

The  council  of  social  agencies  is  doing  to  social 
invention  what  industrial  research  is  doing  to 
mechanical  invention.  We  are  just  beginning  to 
find  what  co-operative  study  of  the  conditions  of 
life,  and  joint  action  based  upon  that  study,  can 
do  to  lessen  the  evils  of  present-day  community 
life  and  to  improve  the  welfare  of  human  beings. 

A city  or  county  council  of  social  agencies  is 
merely  a clearing  house,  made  up  of  the  repres- 
entatives of  all  organizations,  public  or  private 
which  are  concerned,  wholly  or  in  part,  in  human 
welfare,  in  a city  or  county.  It  may  take  up, 
through  mutual  agreement,  any  problem  which 
its  members  are  agreed  requires  attention.  It 
usually  works  through  committees  made  up  of 
the  representatives  of  the  agencies  most  concern- 
ed in  the  problem  under  discussion. 

Such  councils  may  bring  about  the  creation  of 
new  social  agencies,  to  meet  community  needs 
not  previously  cared  for.  It  may,  on  the  other 
hand,  work  for  the  extension  of  existing  agencies 
to  care  for  those  needs. 

It  may,  contrariwise,  by  common  agrement, 
put  out  of  business  agencies  which  are  unneces- 
sary or  undesirable.  It  may  prevent  the  estab- 
lishment of  activities  which  are  not  needed. 
Sometimes  it  brings  about  the  combination  of 
agencies  whose  work  overlaps,  or  set  up  boun- 
daries between  them,  so  that  they  will  not  get 
in  each  other’s  way. 

It  may  work  to  bring  about  improvement  in 
the  standards  of  service  of  these  agencies.  It  may 
apply  pressure  for  the  employment  of  more  effec- 
tive executives  and  social  workers,  or  for  the 
re-organization  of  boards  of  directors,  in  order 
to  secure  the  active  support  of  more  effective 
citizens. 

It  may  conduct  research,  in  order  to  supply 
the  facts  on  the  basis  of  which  only  successful 
community  service  proceed.  It  may  help  in  the 
interpretation  of  these  facts  through  organized 
publicity  activity. 

It  may  work  for  more  adequate  financing  of 
social  work,  through  the  organization  of  com- 
munity chests. 

It  may  bring  pressure  on  political  bodies  for 
social  reform. 

The  Council  accomplishes  these  results  by  mu- 
tual agreement,  by  joint  discussion,  by  common 
understandings,  by  enabling  social  agencies  and 
citizens  to  see  the  community  and  its  problems 
as  a whole.  It  represents  team  work  of  all  forces 
concerned  in  a better  community. 
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Former  Child  Welfare 
Director  Makes  Study 

Emeth  Tuttle  Cochran  Finds  Florida 
Spending  Quarter  Million  on  Mother’s 
Aid  With  Uneven  Results 


Florida  is  spending  about  a quarter  of  a million 
dollars  a year  on  a type  of  “Mother’s  Aid” 
which  is  so  poorly  supervised  and  standardized 
that  a great  proportion  of  the  money  is  wasted. 
That  is  the  conclusion  of  a detailed  study  made 
recently  by  Emeth  Tuttle  Cochran  for  the  Florida 
Conference  of  Social  Work  and  published  by  the 
Conference,  “to  make  available  the  valuable  in- 
formation contained  in  it.”  Mrs.  Cochran  was 
for  many  years  director  of  child  welfare  for  the 
North  Carolina  State  Board  of  Charities  and 
Public  Welfare. 

The  report  shows  that  the  county  superintend- 
ents of  public  instruction  are  interested  in  the 
work,  since  SO  out  67  made  report.  Although 
it  is  reported  that  1,471  mothers  received  aid  part 
of  the  year,  and  about  3,339  children  are  included 
in  these  figures,  the  figures  are  not  to  be  con- 
sidered accurate. 

But  Mrs.  Cochran  found  that  many  of  the 
cases  had  not  been  thoroughly  investigated;  that 
there  were  few  trained  social  workers  doing  the 
investigations  and  following  up  the  work;  that 
in  many  cases  the  results  were  those  usually  ex- 
pected from  “poor  relief;”  and  that  neither  the 
humanitarian  nor  the  economic  possibilities  of 
the  law  are  being  realized. 

“Florida  , has  undertaken  this  job  to  the  tune 
of  a quarter  of  a million  dollars  and  she  can- 
not afford  to  pauperize  her  future  citizenship  by 
the  lax  method0  qT  <Fe  past.  She  n#eds  to  work 
out  some  way  by  which  she  can  know  month  by 
month,  day  by  day  even,  how  this  money  is 
being  spent  and  whether  the  investment  is  prov- 
ing its  worth,”  comments  the  report. 

Mrs.  Cochran’s  recommendations  are  based  on 
her  experiences  in  North  Carolina.  She  stresses 
the  need  of  trained  workers  by  whom  thorough 
investigations  may  be  made  so  that  when  a family 
is  given  Mothers’  Aid  that  it  may  continue  to 
receive  it  until  the  mother  becomes  self-support- 
ing. The  state  law  needs  to  be  more  clearly  in- 
terpreted so  that  the  responsibility  may  be  less 
scattered. 

She  felt  that  there  was  an  urgent  need  of  a 
State  director  who  could  help  the  counties  set 
up  standards  so  that  the  money  might  be  spent 
to  far  greater  advantage  and  so  that  the  counties 
will  not  waste  good  money  while  making  paupers. 

Contrasting  the  conditions  shown  in  the  report 
with  the  system  of  Mothers’  Aid  in  North  Caro- 
lina, for  which  . Mrs.  Cochran  was  in  a large 
measure  responsible,  one  can  readily  see  the 
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The  Social  Worker 


By  Glenn  Frank,  President  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  Former  editor  of  the  Century 
Magazine. 

(Copied  from  The  Asheville  Citizen) 

The  first  essential  of  social  work  is  healthy- 
mindedness.  If  social  work  is  to  be  more  than 
an  adventure  in  the  amiable  futility  of  unintelli- 
gent good-will,  it  must  both  be  born  of  healthy- 
mipcledness  and  give  birth  to  healthy-mindedness. 

Sick-mindedness  gives  us  romantic  social  work 
that  is  marked  more  by  its  tears  of  sympathy 
than  by  its  technique  of  service. 

Healthy-mindedness  gives  us  realistic  social 
work  that  operates  in  the  bracing  air  of  facts. 

I suggest  one  test  of  healthy-mindedness  in  the 
social-worker. 

The  healthy-minded  social  worker  will  go  on 
the  assumption  that  in  a wholly  healthy-minded 
civilization  there  would  be  no  social  workers 
because  there  would  be  no  need  of  social  work. 

The  goal  of  the  healthy-minded  social  worker 
will  be  to  work  himself  out  of  a job. 

The  healthy-minded  social  worker  will  recog- 
nize the  danger  as  well  as  the  desirability  of  pro- 
fessionalizing social  work. 

We  are,  I admit,  caught  in  the  horns  of  a di- 
lemma here.  Social  work  needs  all  the  expert- 
ness it  can  command.  And  yet  the  very  efficiency 
of  elaborate  permanent  social  agencies  of  certain 
sorts  may  become  an  alibi  for  slackness  of  social 
conscience  and  shoddiness  of  social  policy  on  the 
part  of  families,  schools,  industries  and  govern- 
ments. 

The  healthy-minded  social  worker  will,  there- 
fore, resist  the  psychology  of  permanence  in  his 
work,  bending  all  the  energies  of  his  expertness 
to  hastening  the  day  when  he  can  dismantle  his 
office  and  disband  his  organization. 

This  is  asking  a good  deal  of  ordinary  human 
nature,  I know,  but  healthy-minded  social  work 
calls  for  more  than  ordinary  human  nature.  It 
calls  for  an  exceptional  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  that 
will  not  permit  a man  to  keep  his  organization 
for  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  animals,  let  us 
say,  going  after  automobiles  have  taken  the  place 
of  horses  and  dogs  and  cats  have  gone  out  of 
style  in  his  town. 

Healthy-minded  social  workers  create  organiza- 
tion because  there  is  work  to  be  done,  but  they 
never  look  around  for  work  to  do  in  order  to 
keep  organization  going. 

The  healthy-minded  social  worker  constantly 
reminds  the  nation  that  his  very  existence  is  an 
indictment  of  the  normal  processes  of  the  social 
order. 

The  greatest  day  in  the  life  of  a social  agency 
is  not  when  it  adds  a new  activity,  but  when  it 
is  able  to  discontinue  an  old  activity  because  the 
social  order  has  caught  up  with  its  ideals. 
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Notice  of  Intention  to 

Marry  Would  Help  State 

Dr.  Fred  Hall,  Authority  on  Marriage 
Laws,  Suggest  that  North  Carolina 
Require  Interval  of  Five  Days 

Dr.  Fred  S.  Hall,  of  the  Russell  Sage  Founda- 
tion, is  one  of  the  authorities  on  marriage  laws 
in  the  United  States,  having  published  with  Miss 
Mary  E.  Richmond  a short  while  ago  a volume 
entitled  “Child  Marriages.” 

Doctor  Hall  is  particularly  interested  in  the 
bill  sponsored  by  the  Legislative  Council  of 
Women,  and  also  by  the  State  Ministerial  Asso- 
ciation which  would  require  a two-weeks  notice 
of  intention  to  marry  before  the  license  could 
be  issued  legally.  He  believes  in  the  theory  which 
would  be  carried  out  by  the  law,  but  basing  his 
ideas  on  experiences  encountered  in  other  states, 
he  has  said  that  it  would  be  better  to  require  a 
notice  of  intention  to  marry  only  five  days  before. 

The  main  purpose  of  such  a law  would  be  to 
prevent  hasty  marriages  and  to  provide  time  for 
the  proper  physical  examinations  which  are  re- 
quired by  our  present  marriage  laws.  To  require 
two  weeks  between  the  filing  of  notice  of  inten- 
tion to  marry  and  the  issuance  of  the  license 
seems  to  many  a provision  bordering  on  the 
absurd  and  inconvenient. 

An  interval  of  five  days  is  found  to  be  of  real 
value  according  to  the  experiences  of  other  states. 
It  is  not  considered  wise  to  require  official  ad- 
vertising in  newspapers  but  as  the  names  are 
usually  printed  in  the  papers  and  are  on  file  in 
the  license  office,  objections  to  the  issuance  of 
licenses  could  be  informally  brought  by  parents, 
social  workers  and  others. 

Such  a provision  coupled  with  more  stringent 
application  of  our  laws  requiring  physical  ex- 
aminations of  applicants  for  marriage  licenses 
would  help  toward  decreasing  the  divorce  rate. 

A careful  study  into  conditions  in  North  Caro- 
lina will  show  that  too  often  a girl  of  IS,  14,  13,. 
and  even  of  12  and  11  enters  into  marriage  with 
or  without  her  parents  consent.  Often  the  age 
is  misrepresented,  and  it  is  in  such  cases  that  the 
law  requiring  an  interval  between  publication  of 
intention  to  marry  and  the  marriage,  would  be, 
of  most  value. 

One  case  which  illustrates  the  fact  that  the 
child  should  have  more  protection  than  the  judg- 
ment of  her  parents  occurred  when  an  ex-police- 
man  of  63  was  married  to  a girl  of  14,  her  par- 
ents saying  that  they  had  no  objection. 

Many  of  those  who  are  required  to  issue  li- 
censes are  most  conscientious.  In  Robeson  coun- 
ty recently  a man  tried  to  marry  a girl  of  14 
without  her  parents  consent  and  failed,  because 
the  sheriff  and  the  register  of  deeds  were  very 
careful  about  it.  In  Currituck  the  register  of 
deeds  refused  to  grant  a license  to  a similar 
couple. 

(Continued  on  Page  3) 
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So  Much  Per  Head 


The  vicious  system  of  letting  out  the  county 
home  to  the  lowest  bidder  and  paying  this  bidder 
so  much  per  head  for  the  care  of  the  inmates  of 
the  home  still  exists  as  the  method  of  selecting 
a superintendent  for  the  county  home  by  the 
county  commissioners  in  nine  North  Carolina 
counties.  The  idea  that  the  aged  indigent  for 
whom  the  county  must  become  responsible  are 
deserving  of  intelligent  and  kindly  care  is  not 
yet  so  integrated  with  our  system  of  public  char- 
ities as  to  be  a state-wide  policy.  The  dependent 
poor  are  frequently  looked  upon  as  a burden  and 
a nuisance  and,  therefore,  the  cheapest  way  to 
take  care  of  them  is  the  best.  So  if  Mr.  Jones, 
for  instance,  offers  to  care  for  them  at  $10.00 
per  month  per  head  and  no  one  else  bids  so  low 
as  that  then  Mr.  Jones  is  the  person  to  take  care 
of  them  regardless  of  whether  or  not  Mr.  Jones 
has  any  capacity  for  the  job. 

The  usual  policy  is  to  turn  the  county  farm 
over  to  Mr.  Jones.  That  Mr.  Jones  frequently 
makes  good  money  off  the  farm  and  the  poor  is 
shown  by  the  records  in  this  office.  Why  should- 
n’t he?  He  gets  a farm  and  a home  for  himself 
and  family.  For  this  he  pays  neither  rent,  taxes, 
nor  insurance,  and  sometimes  he  gets  a farm  hand 
or  two  thrown  in  gratis.  For  all  the  old  people 
in  the  home  are  not  too  feeble  or  too  sick  to 
do  a day’s  work.  Then  the  county  pays  Mr. 
Jones  so  much  cash  per  month  for  every  inmate. 
Mr.  Jones  feeds  and  nobody  cares  or  is  inter- 
ested in  what  the  food  consists  of.  As  an  ex- 
ample of  how  some  of  these  “let  out”  county 
homes  are  run,  see  this  excerpt  from  a recent 
report  on  a county  home  whose  superintendent 
is  paid  $11.00  per  month  per  head  to  care  for 
the  county  home  inmates.  (The  law  does  not 
permit  the  county  commissioners  to  pay  less 
than  $15.00  per  month  to  the  sheriff  to  feed  the 
prisoners,  but  the  county  poor  can  be  fed  for 
almost  any  sum.) 

“The  Home  is  constructed  of  brick,  wood,  ce- 
ment and  has  a metal  roof  which  has  corroded 
until  it  is  in  very  bad  order  and  leaks.  It  is  a 
two  story  structure  with  small  and  large  rooms 
for  the  inmates.  Sometimes  four  or  five  arc 


placed  in  one  of  the  larger  rooms.  Separate 
quarters  arc  provided  for  the  superintendent’s 
family  in  Ihe  building. 

“Two  springs  are  the  source  of  water  supply. 
One  spring  is  open  and  unprotected  from  pollu- 
tion. The  other  spring  has  a concrete  wall 
around  it  but  is  unprotected  from  the  top.  This 
spring  has  a ram  which  pumps  water  from  it 
up  into  an  elevated  concrete  reservoir  which  is 
covered  and  screened  on  the  sides.  The  water 
from  this  reservoir  flows  to  the  Home  through 
pipes  by  gravity.  The  reservoir  is  very  dirty 
and  needs  to  be  cleaned  inside.  The  water  is  a 
muddy  color. 

“The  Home  has  two  bath  rooms  for  the  in- 
mates. One  looks  as  if  it  has  not  been  used  for  a 
long  time.  It  is  filled  with  rags,  sacks,  dirt  and 
filth.  The  bath  rooms  have  commodes  that  are 
supposed  to  flush,  but  some  are  not  in  good 
working  order. 

“The  walls,  ceiling  and  roof  of  the  building 
are  in  bad  condition  and  need  repairing.  They 
are  literally  covered  with  either  cobwebs,  dirt, 
grease  and  filth.  The  odors  of  urine  and  faeces 
are  very  offensive.  The  old  mattresses  are  cover- 
ed in  and  around  the  corners  with  vermin. 
Spitting  on  the  floors  and  walls  of  the  building 
is  very  noticeable.  I saw  one  of  the  superintend- 
ent’s children  spit  on  the  wall  while  inspecting 
the  Home  with  his  mother. 

“They  had  just  eaten  dinner  when  I arrived 
at  the  Home  and  the  meal  consisted  of  cabbage, 
Irish  potatoes  and  water.  For  supper  the  super- 
intendent’s wife  said  she  would  give  them  milk 
and  corn  bread.  Those  who  do  not  like  milk 
are  given  an  egg  and  bread.  No  sanitary  pre- 
caution is  used  in  the  management  of  the  food. 
Flies  are  all  over  everything  they  have  to  eat.” 

The  new  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  County 
Commissioners  who  wishes  to  improve  conditions 
estimates  that  the  superintendent  of  the  Home 
will  clear  four  or  five  thousand  dollars  this  year 
off  the  Home  and  farm.  There  are  only  28  in- 
mates in  the  Home,  and  the  superintendent  has 
nine  members  in  his  family.  For  whose  benefit 
is  this  county  home  run  anyway? 

This  is  pure  exploitation  of  a group  of  unfor- 
tunate people  who  through  the  stress  of  cir- 
cumstances have  become  objects  of  charity.  It 
is  not  by  any  means  the  only  example  we  could 
cite.  A proper  sense  of  responsibility  for  their 
welfare  is  frequently  strangely  lacking,  not  only 
on  the  part  of  officials,  but  the  community  as  a 
whole.  We  wonder  how  many  people  in  the 
county  for  which  the  report  is  given  have  visited 
the  county  home. 

The  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Wel- 
fare, working  to  improve  conditions  in  county 
homes,  is  recommending: 

1.  District  County  Homes  in  areas  where  the 
population  is  sparse  in  order  that  overhead  ex- 
pense may  be  reduced  and  administration  im- 
proved. 

2.  The  selection  of  a superintendent  on  a basis 
of  intelligence,  kindliness  and  morality.  He  should 
be  paid  an  adequate  salary  for  his  services  and 
everything  raised  on  the  farm  should  be  used 
for  the  inmates  or  turned  over  to  the  county. 

3.  Adequate  medical  and  nursing  service.  A 
larger  per  cent  of  county  home  inmates  are  men- 
tally and  physically  incapacitated  and  the  coun- 
ty home  should  evolve  into  the  county-hospital- 


home  in  order  to  provide  adequate  care  for  the 
type  of  people  generally  found  in  county  homes. 

These  are  not  all  of  our  recommendations,  but 
these  are  essential.  With  the  elimination  of  the 
small  home  with  few  inmates  where  the  over- 
head is  great,  the  selection  of  an  intelligent  and 
human  individual  as  superintendent  who  shall  be 
paid  a salary  commensurate  with  the  position  and 
an  adequate  conception  of  the  kind  of  service 
needed  by  the  inmates  of  county  homes,  some  of 
the  dark  spots  in  our  system  of  public  charities 
would  be  cleared  up.  K.  B.  J. 


TRAINING  SCHOOL? 

Lucy  Lay  has  left  the  State  Board  of  Charities 
and  Public  Welfare  to  become  Publicity  Director 
for  the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work. 
This  is  a promotion  for  Miss  Lay  both  as  to 
salary  and  work  and  we  must  perforce  congratu- 
late her  and  wish  her  well.  But  we  do  so  half 
heartedly  when  we  think  how  much  we  shall 
miss  her  both  as  a worker  and  a friend,  and 
especially  the  latter.  We  will  probably  get  some- 
one to  succeed  Miss  Lay  who  will  do  our  pub- 
licity work  all  right,  but  there  never  will  be  any- 
one so  unfailingly  thoughtful,  accommodating  and 
good  humored  as  Lucy  Lay.  And  this  doesn’t 
mean  that  she  isn’t  a good  publicity  person  either. 
She  is  fine.  That’s  why  the  National  Conference 
wants  her.  I do  not  know  how  she  is  going  to 
get  along  with  those  cold-blooded  Yankees  out 
in  Columbus,  but  she  can  come  back  to  North 
Carolina  whenever  she  wishes  to  do  so. 

Incidentally  it  is  getting  rather  boring  to  spend 
so  much  time  and  effort  training  people  for  better 
jobs.  There  is  Mr.  Sanders  who  went  from  our 
office  to  become  an  instructor  in  Child  Welfare 
in  the  School  of  Public  Welfare  at  the  University 
of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Roy  M.  Brown  with  the 
Institute  for  Research  in  Social  Science,  Miss 
Shotwell  with  a child  welfare  organization  in 
New  York  City,  Mr.  Leonard  as  Superintendent 
of  the  Eastern  Carolina  Training  School,  and 
Mrs.  Davis  who  goes  to  the  Institute  for  Re- 
search in  Social  Science  September  1.  What  Miss 
Tuttle  did  was  to  get  married,  but  there  are 
some  who  still  consider  matrimony  quite  a 
job,  not  to  speak  of  a promotion.  Are  we  a 
training  school  or  a Board  of  Public  Welfare? 

K.  B.  J. 


FORMER  CHILD  WELFARE 

DIRECTOR  MAKES  STUDY 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 
sound  basis  on  which  the  funds  of  county  and 
state  are  being  used  to  “help  the  home  hold  its 
halo.” 

In  North  Carolina  today  there  are  nearly  500 
families  which  are  being  held  together  and  are 
being  helped  toward  self-support  through  the 
Mothers’  Aid  funds,  in  which  78  counties  share. 

From  the  earliest  days  of  the  fund  high  stand- 
ards have  been  maintained  so  that  one  may  be 
sure  that  Mothers’  Aid  is  fulfilling  its  purpose— 
that  no  child  due  to  poverty  should  be  deprived 
of  home  life,  which  is  the  greatest  molding  force 
of  the  mind  and  character,  when  it  is  possible, 
through  help  for  the  mother,  to  keep  the  family 
intact,  in  spite  of  the  loss  of  the  normal  bread- 
winner. 
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CHANGE  THE  NAME 


They  are  called  Juvenile  Courts;  those  courts 
where  child  offenders  and  delinquents  are  given 
special  attention,  but  experience  and  observation 
leads  one  to  remark  that  they  should  be  called 
courts  for  Parental  Failures. 

The  door  opens  and  a child  of  fourteen,  charged 
with  idleness  and  delinquency  comes  in  with  his 
mother,  a whining  ineffectual  woman.  After 
questioning  the  boy  and  the  mother,  it  is  evident 
that  the  trouble  lies  with  the  mother;  whereas 
she  would  make  it  all  the.  boy’s.  The  boy  is  put 
on  probation  and  the  mother  is  told  to  start 
attending  to  her  job. 

The  door  opens  again,  and  a fine  looking 
colored  man,  enters  with  his  sister  and  niece. 
He  has  been  caring  for  his  nephew,  while  the 
two  women  were  living  in  New  York.  The  child 
has  become  disobedient  and  he  feels  that  he  can 
not  manage  him. 

It  comes  out  quickly  that  the  mother  wants  the 
boy  put  in  a reform  school  in  North  Carolina 
while  she  goes  back  to  Brooklyn  to  work.  She 
has  not  been  yankee-ized,  but  the  daughter  has 
absorbed  a northern  brogue  and  a great  many 
airs. 

The  Judge  speaks  to  them  and  declares  that 
he  is  not  going  to  have  the  boy  put  in  a reform 
school,  explaining  that  he  has  done  nothing  to 
necessitate  that  measure.  After  ascertaining  that 
it  is  possible  for  the  mother  to  care  for  him,  he 
says  that  he  thinks  that  she  had  better  take  a 
little  responsibility  of  her  own  child  and  that  he 
is  going  to  turn  him  over  to  her.  When  the  girl 
suggests  that  the  child  may  be  troublesome  even 
there,  the  Judge  says  that  they  can  put  him  in  a 
school  or  reformatory  up  there.  Her  ingenious 
reply  that  they  thought  “that  would  be  imposing 
on  another  State”  is  countered  by  the  Judge’s 
question  as  to  whether  they  paid  taxes  in  either. 

After  much  questioning  the  day  on  which  they 
planned  to  leave  is  determined  and  the  mother 
and  sister  are  given  the  custody  of  the  boy.  They 
go  out,  the  uncle  evidently  much  relieved,  the 
two  women  disgruntled. 

“If  you  aren’t  careful,”  remarks  the  Judge  to 
the  Probation  Officer,  “They’ll  leave  town  with- 
out taking  that  boy.” 

The  door  opens  again.  This  time  the  incident 
is  more  hopeful.  A Negro  couple  of  fine  reputa- 
tion and  good  financial  condition  come  in  to  ask 
the  Judge  to  give  them  the  custody  of  twin  nieces 
for  whom  they  have  been  caring.  The  children  had 
been  found  by  the  probation  officer,  staying  in  a 
miserable  hovel  living  on  cornbread.  Their  mother 
was  dead  and  their  father  rarely  came  home  to 
spend  the  night  with  them.  They  had  been  placed 
temporarily  with  their  aunt  and  uncle.  The 
Judge  committed  the  girls  to  their  care  after 
making  certain  that  they  would  care  for  them. 

Another  boy  who  had  been  deserted  by  his 
parents  came  in  with  his  foster  parent,  an  old 
man  with  long  hair  known  as  “Buffalo.” 

The  young  boy,  neatly  dressed,  answered  the 
judge  s questions  as  to  his  welfare  in  a courteous 
manner,  saying  he  was  getting  along  all  right. 

Beg  pardon,  jedge,”  said  the  old  man,  when 
the  boy  went  put.  “I  wants  to  make  him  a bet- 
ter man  than  I am.  A better  man  than  I am,” 
he  repeatedly  emphatically. 


STANDING  COMMITTEES 

NAMED  BY  A.  W.  CLINE 


Standing  committees  of  the  North  Carolina  As- 
sociation of  Superintendents  of  Public  Welfare  for 
the  year  1928-9,  were  announced  recently  by  A. 
W.  Cline,  newly-elected  president  of  the  organi- 
zation. 

Because  of  the  fact  that  the  coming  year  is  a 
legislative  one  during  which  several  matters  of 
especial  interest  to  the  superintendents  of  public 
welfare  will  be  proposed  to  the  Legislature  this 
winter,  it  was  decided  by  the  elective  officers,  who 
appoint  the  committees  to  increase  the  legislative 
committee  from  three  to  five  and  to  name  the 
president  a member  of  the  committee. 

The  Association  at  its  last  meeting  in  July 
recommended  several  additions  and  changes  in 
the  present  laws.  An  effort  will  be  made  to 

change  the  time  of  election  of  the  superintendents 
from  the  second  Monday  in  July,  to  the  first 
Monday  in  June.  A law  which  will  enable 
Superior  Court  Judges  to  make  use  of  the  in- 
determinate sentence  for  county  prisoners,  as  well 
as  for  those  which  are  sentenced  to  the  State 
Prison,  will  be  sought. 

Through  committees  appointed  by  the  superin- 
tendents six  district  welfare  conferences  will  be 
held  in  October  and  November. 

The  executive  committee  consists  of  Mr.  Cline; 
W.  P.  McGlaughon,  vice-president;  Miss  Lucile 
Effort,  secretary;  Mrs.  Stella  J.  Price  and  Miss 
Lona  Glidewell.  The  commissioner  of  public  wel- 
fare is  an  ex-officio  member. 

The  legislative  committee  consists  of  R.  H. 
Edwards,  chairman;  Mrs.  T.  W.  Bickett;  Mrs. 
W.  B.  Waddill;  W.  W.  Holland;  and  the  presi- 
dent. 

On  the  resolutions  committee  are:  Miss  Mary 
Covington,  chairman;  W.  H.  Byers  and  Mrs. 
Gertrude  Keller. 

The  publicity  committee  includes  Rev.  A.  H. 
Outlaw;  Mrs.  Cathleen  Warren;  and  I.  F.  Arm- 
field. 

The  program  committee  which  will  serve  in  an 
advisory  capacity  in  the  preparation  of  district 
and  State  meetings  is  composed  of  the  president; 
Mrs.  W.  B.  Waddill;  and  Mrs.  Mary  Camp 
Sprinkle  representing  the  State  Board  of  Chari- 
ties and  Public  Welfare.  The  committee  was 
appointed  by  the  State  Association  at  its  last 
business  session  in  July  at  Chapel  Hill. 


NOTICE  OF  INTENTION  TO 

MARRY  WOULD  HELP  STATE 

( Continued,  from  Page  1 ) 

Through  this  mechanical  means,  and  through 
creating  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  more  care- 
ful issuing  of  marriage  licenses,  North  Carolina 
can  re-affirm  her  firm  conviction  that  child  pro- 
tection is  of  paramount  importance. 


“I  hope  you  will,”  answered  the  Judge,  pro- 
bably thinking  that  the  court  was  doing  a good 
piece  of  work  in  finding  some  one  who  would 
take  up  the  job  which  the  parents  had  shirked. 


BOOKS  AND  DOLLARS 


There  is  not  an  institution  in  North  Carolina 
— private  child-caring,  or  a public  institution  for 
the  defective  or  delinquent  which  would  call  its 
library  perfect,  and  in  many  such  institutions  the 
library  facilities  are  pitifully  inadequate. 

Books,  as  such,  are  not  of  much  value  without 
the  machinery  of  a library,  but  even  these  are 
most  acceptable.  From  time  to  time  in  Public 
Welfare  Progress  we  have  recommended  the 
giving  of  money  and  books  for  use  in  the  various 
institutions.  According  to  recent  indications  the 
need  still  exists. 

An  adequate  library  can  play  a remarkably 
effective  part  in  the  life  of  a hospital  for  the 
insane,  a school  for  the  feeble-minded,  a school 
for  delinquent  boys,  or  a child-caring  institution. 
Do  a little  research  work  for  yourself  and  find 
out  whether  you  have  some  extra  books  or  some 
extra  money  which  would  be  used  towards  a 
better  library  in  some  North  Carolina  institution. 
The  State  is  47th  in  public  library  facilities  and 
from  all  indications  there  is  no  reason  for  believ- 
ing that  its  standing  is  much  better  when  it  comes 
to  institutional  libraries. 

Recently  a young  girl  at  Caswell  Training 
School  for  the  Feeble-minded  was  asked  to  make 
out  a list  of  books  which  would  be  used  there. 
It  included  these:  “The  Camp  Fire  Girls  Series,” 
“Robinson  Crusoe,”  “Betty  Zane,”  “Honey  Bunch 
Series,”  “Lamp  Lighters,”  “Enchanted  Barn,” 
“Dolly  Dimples,”  “Black  Beauty,”  “Rip  Van 
Winkle,”  “Little  Orphan  Annie,”  “The  Trail  of  a 
Lonesome  Pine,”  and  “Happy  John.” 

The  American  Library  Association  could  pre- 
pare a much  finer  list  but  as  a starter  the  list  is 
a good  indication  of  the  interest  of  the  pupils. 

A good  library  is  of  just  as  much  value  to  an 
institution  for  special  groups  of  people  as  it  is  for 
a school  for  normal  children.  Why  not  find  out 
what  kind  of  a library  your  favorite  institution 
has,  and  what  you  can  do  to  help  it? 


THE  CHILD  AND  THE  HOME 


A comprehensive  and  carefully  selected  bulle- 
tin of  references  on  the  problems  of  child  care, 
parenthood,  family  and  marriage  has  been  pre- 
pared by  Dr.  Ernest  R.  Groves,  research  profes- 
sor of  sociology  in  the  University,  and  has  been 
published  by  the  University  Extension  Division 
at  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C„  under  the  title  “ The  Child 
and  the  Home.” 

Doctor  Groves  has  listed  only  such  books  and 
articles  as  are  most  helpful  in  dealing  with  speci- 
fic questions,  though  he  will  be  glad  to  furnish 
additional  references  to  those  who  write  for 
them.  He  has  included  also  outlines  of  three 
reading  courses  on  the  child,  problems  of  the 
family,  and  marriage.  The  bulletin  is  a result 
of  the  Institute  on  Parental  Education  held  in 
Raleigh  last  February  and  it  should  prove  a 
very  useful  guide  both  for  study  groups  and  for 
individuals  who,  in  working  out  their  own  prob- 
lems, wish  the  assistance  that  is  to  be  had  from 
reading  the  opinions  and  experiences  of  others. 

The  bulletin  may  be  secured  from  the  Univer- 
sity Extension  Division  for  twenty-five  cents  a 
copy.  On  orders  for  six  or  more  copies  there  is 
a discount  of  twenty  per  cent. 
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PUBLIC  WELFARE  PROGRESS 


State  Board  Receives 
Many  Amusing  Letters 

Commissioneer  of  Public  NJEelfare  is 
Appealed  to  for  Relief  in  Many 
Peculiar  Instances 


“I  am  writing  to  ask  have  you  a small  girl 
about  five  years  old,  col.”  reads  a letter  which 


has  come  to  the  Commissioner  of  Welfare.  “I 
have  a good  home  and  will  care  of  her.  The 
reason  i need  a chile  because  i am  a bricklayer 
an  is  way  from  home  and  oil  of  our  children 
grown  and  i only  want  some  one  to  stay  with 
my  wife.” 

The  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Wel- 
fare serves  in  many  capacities,  as  the  correspond- 
ence of  the  members  of  the  staff  would  indicate. 
Just  within  a few  days  letters  have  come  asking 
for  babies  to  be  adopted,  making  inquiries  for 


schools  for  feeble-minded  children,  one  from  a 
man  who  wants  a charter  for  starting  a “religious 
work  to  help  the  need  and  sick  and  those  who 
do  not  go  to  church,”  requests  from  other  states 
as  to  conditions  in  North  Carolina’s  charitable 
institutions,  one  from  a landscape  architect  who 
wishes  to  be  employed  in  making  plans  for  one 
of  the  State’s  institutions,  and  another  from  a 


county  prison  camp  superintendent  who  wants 
the  state  penal  inspector  to  tell  him  whether  he 
can  take  his  prisoners  who  are  “trustees,”  rabbit- 
hunting on  Saturday  afternoons. 

“I  would  be  glad  to  get  a little  girl  if  i can 
but  i will  take  eny  kind,”  writes  a child-seeker. 
“You  can  send  it  on  a train  and  i will  meet  it 
eny  time.” 

Another  letter  asks  for  a child  about  14  for  a 
couple  at  Worry,  North  Carolina.  “They  have 
to  do  a lot  of  ‘worrying’  being  deeply  in  debt 
and  two  of  the  family  have  diabetes,”  writes  a 
relative.  These  letters  were  referred  to  the  chil- 
drens Home  Society  in  Greensboro,  which  is  the 
child-placing  agency  for  North  Carolina. 

A letter  inquiring  about  the  possibility  of 
Mothers’  Aid  for  a blind  negro  mother  and  two 
children  was  referred  to  the  county  superintend- 
ent of  public  welfare.  No  assistance  could  be 
given  in  a case  in  which  a request  was  made  for 
a place  for  a negro  boy  in  a school  for  the  feeble- 
minded. 

Routine  reports  from  child-caring  institutions, 
maternity  homes,  hospitals  for  the  insane,  and 
various  state  institutions  were  received. 

“I  am  standing  in  the  need  of  help,”  writes  a 
woman  who  says  she  is  the  mother  of  17  children 
and  is  46  years  old. 

“I  has  a husban  and  fifteen  living  children. 
He  has  Keen  down  for  about  2 month.  We  had 
a good  crop  but  price  was  low  and  we  did  not 
pay  out  of  deat  so  I ask  you  for  help.  This  is 
some  thing  I have  never  done  before  in  raising 
all  of  my  IS  children.  The  Bible  say  ask  and 
you  shall  fine,  knock  and  it  shall  be  giveing  the.” 
The  case  was  referred  to  the  county  superin- 
tendent of  public  welfare  for  relief. 

“Mrs.  Johnson  i hope  this  will  fine  you  well,” 
begins  another  unique  epistle,  “But  it  leave  me 
in  a bad  shape.  I am  doin  everything  i can  for 
miself  and  i hope  this  will  do  some  good  if  it 
is  the  good  Lord’s  will.” 


Another  appeal  for  help  begins:  “My  dear  i 
am  writtin  you  a few  lines  since  i heard  that 
you  were  a help  to  the  nashion  and  i have  happen 
to  bad  luck.” 

According  to  some  of  the  letters  received  by 
the  Board  many  confined  in  the  jails  and  prison 
camps  of  the  State,  are  better  informed  as  to 
the  State  laws  than  the  officials  who  run  the 
jails  and  camps.  The  following  one  is  rather 
typical.  Conditions  in  the  camp  have  been 
materially  changed. 

“We  have  got  three  boys  here  with  gonrea  and 
one  with  the  Sifolitinc  and  many  other  dizes  and 
they  stay  in  with  us  and  you  know  that  is  against 
the  law  of  North  Carolina,  and  those  people 
don’t  care  anything  about  it.  And  we  have  to 
stay  in  a unclean  place  they  don’t  clean  up  untill 
they  think  that  grand  juris  are  coming  or  some 
other  inspection  is  coming,  and  we  have  to  wash 
in  the  same  pans  and  eat  at  the  same  table  and 
drink  after  them,  come  at  once.” 

Another  begins:  “I  am  in  very  good  health  and 
hope  you  are  well  but  the  reason  I am  writing 
is  we  are  not  treated  as  we  should  be  in  this 
camp  why  we  dont  get  but  one-third  of  a plug 
of  tobacco  and  it  aint  three  good  chews  and  if 
you  people  dont  look  out  for  us  why  we  are 
lost.” 

“I’ve  been  here  for  over  a month,”  wrote  one 
prisoner  from  a jail,  “And  havent  had  a bath  and 
there  is  no  way  to  take  one  and  this  jail  aint 
sanitary  or  desent  for  a dog  to  stay  in.” 

Every  letter  of  complaint  has  been  investigated 
by  L.  G.  Whitley,  penal  inspector  for  the  State 
Board  of  Health  and  the  State  Board  of  Charities 
and  Public  Welfare  says  that  although  in  most 
cases  the  conditions  have  been  exaggerated  that 
he  finds  a basis  for  complaint  in  practically  every 
case. 

“The  condishig  of  this  camp  is  ridiculous,” 
began  one  letter.  “The  meals  are  not  sufficd  for 
a man  to  work  on  all  day  and  do  the  work  they 
suspect  you  to  do.  And  Mvducil  atenusion  is 
something  awful  for  they  will  not  give  a man 
any  attension  at  all. 

“They  taken  my  shoes  and  cap  and  I have 
niver  gotton  thim  yet.  please  if  you  will  look 
into  this  myself  will  feel  grateful  to  you  for  it 
is  sure  nice  to  have  someone  like  you  to  look 
after  such  things. — From  some  one  who  Know’s.” 
A letter  written  in  exceptionally  good  form 
came  to  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Welfare  from 
an  old  man,  inmate  of  a county  home,  who  had 
married  another  inmate  and  gone  off  for  a few 
months.  They  could  not  support  themselves  and 
were  forced  to  return  to  the  home,  but  when 
they  returned  they  were  separated  and  given 
rooms  in  different  parts  of  the  building. 

“Now  whence  cometh  this  authority?”  the  old 
man  wrote  the  Commissioner.  “I  know  of  but 
one  tribunal  in  the  United  States  that  has  the 
power  to  legally  separate  man  and  wife  and  that 
is  a court  composed  of  Judge  and  jury. 

“My  wife  is  troubled  with  a complication  of 
diseases.  It  is  what  you  might  call  a ‘nervous 
breakdown.’  She  has  been  here  about  four  months 
and  not  a single  dose  of  medicine  since  here  she 
has  been,  except  a few  doses  of  cough  syrup.” 

Of  course  the  State  Board  receives  plenty  of 
letters  that  occasion  a feeling  of  despair  rather 
than  a smile,  but  in  its  files  are  a choice  collection 
of  amusing  ones. 


COMMITTEE  CODIFIES 

LAWS  ON  ADMISSIONS 


The  committee  recently  appointed  by  Gover- 
nor McLean  to  define  the  duties  of  the  various 
institutions  for  the  delinquent  and  defective,  to 
codify  the  existing  laws  concerning  admissions 
and  dismissal  and  issue  them  in  pamphlet  form 
now  has  the  compilation  available. 

The  work  was  done  by  Assistant  Attorney- 
General  Frank  Nash,  a member  of  the  committee 
under  the  direction  of  Attorney  General  Dennis 
G.  Brummitt. 

The  pamphlet  includes  the  laws  relating  to  ad- 
mission to  the  three  State  hospitals  for  the  in- 
sane, Caswell  Training  School  for  the  Feeble- 
minded, the  four  training  schools  for  delinquent 
minors,  and  the  Farm  Colony  for  Women. 

Members  of  the  Committee  are:  Dr.  W.  S. 
Rankin,  of  Charlotte,  chairman;  Mrs.  Kate  Burr 
Johnson,  Commissioner  of  Public  Welfare;  Dr. 
J.  W.  Ashby,  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  Ral- 
eigh; Frank  Nash,  Assistant  Attorney  General, 
and  Dr.  W.  W.  Dawson,  of  Grifton,  of  the 
board  of  trustees  for  Caswell  Training  School. 


CONFIDENCE  RE  AFFIRMED 


At  the  time  of  the  State  Democratic  Primary 
the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare 
was  gratified  to  learn  that  the  people  of  Robe- 
son county  voted  to  retain  the  work  of  the 
county  superintendent  of  public  welfare,  the 
county  health  officer  and  the  county  home,  and 
farm  demonstration  agents. 

A bill  had  been  passed  by  the  last  General 
Assembly  of  1927  which  required  that  the  peo- 
ple of  the  county  should  vote  on  whether  or  not 
they  would  retain  these  forms  of  public  service. 

It  is  an  high  tribute  to  all  of  the  four  officers 
that  such  an  overwhelming  majority  showed  their 
confidence  and  belief  in  their  efforts  for  the 
public  good. 

In  considering  the  record  of  Miss  Elizabeth 
Frye,  who  has  served  as  a most  efficient  and  cap- 
able county  superintendent  of  public  welfare  since 
her  appointment  in  the  early  years  of  the  county 
plan  in  the  State,  the  State  Board  of  Charities 
and  Public  Welfare  finds  itself  proud  of  her  work 
and  extends  to  her  hearty  congratulations  on 
this  undeniable  proof  of  her  success. 


AN  EPIC  IN  CHILD  CARE 


On  the  cover  of  the  last  Health  Bulletin  of  the 
North  Carolina  State  Board  of  Health  appears 
the  picture  of  a fine  baby  of  nine  months.  The 
child  was  left  one  night  on  the  porch  of  a home 
in  Harnett  County,  at  the  age  of  three  weeks, 
in  an  emaciated  condition. 

Through  the  efforts  of  the  county  welfare  offi- 
cer she  was  adopted  in  one  of  the  best  homes  in 
the  county,  and  at  the  age  of  nine  months  of 
the  best  of  care,  she  won  a prize  in  the  County 
Baby  Contest. 

“Such  a transformation  is  an  epic  in  baby 
care,”  remarks  the  editor  of  the  Health  Bulletin. 
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DR.  BAKER  ADDRESSES 
WELFARE  CNNFERENCE 


Tarboro  Physician  Declares  that  Eugen- 
ics is  Constructive  Agency  for 
Promoting  Welfare 


By  Dr.  Julian  M.  Baker 

The  new  commandment  of  science  would 
not  ignore  the  great  work  you  are  doing  to 
alleviate  conditions  which  exist,  but  it  does  in- 
sist upon  giving  consideration  to  the  causal  factor 
producing  them,  and  availing  ourselves  of  the 
facilities  for  comparing  them  both  now  and 
hereafter. 

Modern  science  has  reached  the  conclusion  that 
the  necessity  for  such  work  as  yours  exists  as 
a problem  of  the  State  and  of  civilization  as 
a penalty  imposed  by  preceeding  generations 
either  from  ignorance  or  indifference  to  the 
tenets  of  the  new  commandment. 

Science  would  classify  all  social,  moral,  physical, 
and  criminal  delinquencies  as  a manifestation 
of  degeneracy  as  typified  in  a general  way  by 
the  moron  type  of  human  beings,  with  of  course, 
occassional  exceptions.  This  being  true  the  new 
commandment  concerns  itself  principally  and 
primarily  with  bringing  up  the  normal  child  so 
as  to  instill  into  him  a comprehensive  under- 
standing and  appreciation  of  the  difference  be- 
tween right  and  wrong  at  the  character  forming 
age — two  to  six  or  seven  years — with  an  in- 
stinctive desire  to  do  the  right  and  to  respect 
the  rights  of  others. 

The  new  commandment  secondarily,  but  of 
primary  importance,  concerns  itself  with  re- 
claiming the  under  developed,  the  under-privi- 
leged, and  the  subnormal  child,  so  as  to  develop 
or  train  him  to  conform  as  near  as  possible 
to  the  normal  standards. 

A very  casual  study  of  the  child  at  the  pre- 
school age  will  convince  any  one  that  every  exper- 
ience of  childhood  leaves  its  mark  indelibly  upon 
the  brain.  A fright  experience  at  the  age  of  two 
to  four  years  may  determine  the  complexion  of 
mind  of  that  child  in  adult  life.  It  can  produce 
a life  long  timidity  that  will  dominate  its  conduct. 
To  quote  the  Italian  psychologist  Mosso,  “Every 
ugly  thing  told  a child,  every  shock,  every  fright 
given  him,  will  remain  like  a minute  splinter  in 
the  flesh  to  torture  him  all  his  life  long.” 

The  bringing  up  of  the  normal  child  so  as  to 
develop  the  greatest  potentiality  for  good,  for 
usefulness  and  greatness,  requires  conformity  in 
greater  or  lesser  degree  to  the  following  which 
may  be  regarded  as  some  of  the  basic  principles 
of  education  and  training. 

First:  As  Dr.  Holmes  express  it,  “The  child 
should  be  very  careful  in  selecting  its  grandfather 
and  grandmother.” 

Second:  He  should  be  nourished  exclusively  on 


Finding  The  Way 


“Doctor,  you  are  going  to  send  me  my  boy 
for  a Christmas  present,  aint  you?”  plead  a. 
father  at  the  most  recent  clinic  at  Goldsboro. 
His  son  is  at  the  North  Carolina  Orthopedic 
hospital. 

Yes,  indeed,  the  boy  will  be  at  home  by 
Christmas,  to  hang  up  his  stocking.  And  he 
will  be  able  to  scamper  down  the  steps  in  the 
early  hours  of  Christmas  morning  with  his 
brothers  and  sisters  to  see  what  Santa  Claus 

has  brought.  For  the  first  time  he  will  abandon 
the  crutches  that  he  depended  upon  to  help 
him  in  his  lameness.  This  will  be  a joyful 

Christmas  for  all  the  family. 

The  work  of  the  orthopedic  hospital  is  already 
well-known.  The  clinic  being  held  in  Goldsboro 
as  an  extension  of  the  work  serves  the  crippled 
children  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  State. 

A well-known  face  at  the  Goldsboro  clinic  is 
that  of  the  mother  of  a young  baby  whose 

double  club  feet  are  being  straightened  by  the 
application  of  plaster  casts.  The  work  started 
when  the  child  was  only  three  months  old  and 
it  took  courage  for  the  young  mother  to  tell 

the  doctor  to  go  ahead. 

“There’ll  be  many  a time  when  I’ll  wonder  if 
my  baby  is  crying  because  the  casts  are  hurting 
his  feet,”  declared  the  mother  but  she  breathed 
a sigh  of  relief  when  the  first  cast  had  hardened 
and  the  work  had  actually  begun. 

The  holding  of  the  clinic  in  Goldsboro  enables 
this  young  woman  to  keep  her  baby  at  home- 
and  take  it  for  treatment  to  Dr.  Miller  once 
a month  at  the  clinic.  It  would  be  impractical 
for  her  to  take  the  child  to  Gastonia  on  ac- 
count of  the  long  distance. 

Hopping  about  on  one  leg  with  the  aid  of 
crutches  at  the  November  clinic  in  Goldsboro 
was  a bright-faced  youngster.  One  leg  was 
dwarfed.  His  father  explained  that  severe 
burns  had  drawn  the  lower  and  upper  parts  of 
the  leg  at  right  angles.  Since  the  leg  could  no 
longer  be  used  it  had  stopped  growing. 

“Doctor,  I just  came  here  to  talk  to  you 
about  my  boy’s  leg.  I’m  planning  to  have  it 
cut  off  and  get  him  a good  leg,”  the  father  told 
the  physician  in  charge. 

But  there  is  a chance  that  the  boy’s  own  leg 
can  become  a good  leg,  Dr.  Miller  promised. 
When  there  is  room  at  the  orthopedic  hospital, 
the  boy  will  be  taken  for  treatment. 

The  clinics  at  Goldsboro  have  been  well-at- 
tended— each  one  keeping  the  members  of  the 
visiting  staff  busy  for  the  day.  A large  number 
of  parents  have  said  that  they  had  been  plan- 
ning to  take  their  crippled  offspring  to  Gastonia 
for  a number  of  years — “but  it  was  so  far.” 
Through  the  Goldsboro  clinic,  these  children  are 
being  reached.  Some  will  have  to  go  to  the 
hospital  for  treatment ; others  will  visit  the  clinic. 

(Continued  on  Page  2) 


Dr.  Dixon  Recomends 

Parole  of  Feebleminded 


At  Central  District  Meeting  He  Outlines 
Plan 


By  Dr.  W.  H.  Dixon 

There  are  quite  a number  of  inmates  at  our 
Institution  at  this  time  that  could  be  paroled 
and  eventually  discharged  if  there  was  an  out- 
let for  them.  It  is  necessary  in  a number  of 
cases,  however,  for  some  to  be  confined  in  an 
Institution  without  the  possibilty  of  being  paroled 
or  discharged  for  such  reasons  an  an  inability 
to  properly  place  them,  in  proper  homes  with 
the  right  kind  of  enviroment. 

There  are  very  few  homes  that  desire  a men- 
tal defective  as  a ward  and  for  this  reason  there 
are  a number  in  our  Institution.  They  have  a 
feeling  that  they  are  a menace  from  a social 
standpoint  and  do  not  wish,  in  a great  many 
cases,  to  have  them  associate  with  their  children. 
I am,  of  course,  speaking  of  the  moron  type. 
One  of  the  inmates  so  placed  quickly  sees  the 
difference  in  the  attitude  shown  them  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  other  members  of  the  family  and 
a spirit  of  unrests  soon  develops.  The  inmate 
will  either  wish  to  return  to  the  Institution  or 
he  will  leave  the  family  and  wander  from  place 
to  place  and  eventually  get  in  trouble  of  various 
sorts.  Of  course,  he  returns  to  his  former  state 
so  far  as  his  behavior  is  concerned. 

In  several  instances  where  inmates  have  been 
paroled,  the  spirit  of  unrest  will  develop  and 
they  wish  to  return  to  the  Institution.  In  one 
instance,  I think  it  was  last  year,  we  had  a 
twenty-five  year  old  boy  that  was  paroled  to 
a farmer  who  owned  a small  home,  two  or 
three  cows  and  probably  one  or  two  horses. 
The  boy  remained  with  him  four  or  six  weeks 
and  during  the  time,  Christmas  passed.  He 
became  dissatisfied  with  his  stay.  One  Mon- 
day morning,  the  boy  came  to  Caswell  Training 
School  and  walked  into  my  office  and  told  me 
that  he  had  come  back.  I asked  him  what  the 
trouble  was.  He  told  me  there  was  quite  a dif- 
ference in  the  attitude  of  these  people  to  his 
own  boys  and  him.  He  was  given  the  un- 
pleasant part  of  the  duties  on  the  farm.  On 
Sunday,  instead  of  being  taken  to  Church,  he 
was  left  at  home  to  look  after  the  stock.  On 
Christmas  he  did  not  receive  the  usual  Christ- 
mas presents  that  the  children  get  at  the  Insti- 
tution. This  was  another  thing  that  did  not 
appeal  to  him. 

One  rainy  Sunday  following  that,  the  farmer 
and  his  family  went  to  church  and  left  the  boy 
at  home  to  feed  the  stock.  The  boy  did  these 
chores  and  retired  in  the  usual  way  on  Sunday 
night.  About  four  o’clock  next  morning,  he  got 
up,  supposedly  to  feed  the  cows,  and  instead  of 
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THE  DISTRICT  CONFERENCES 


Believing  that  no  progress  in  social  welfare 
can  be  made  unless  backed  by  the  opinion  of 
the  people,  the  members  of  the  district  welfare 
conferences  have  held  valuable  meeting  during  the 
fall.  To  these  meetings  have  come  not  only 
active  welfare  workers  but  laymen,  interested 
people  who  have  come  to  study  problems  of 
human  maladjustment,  probably  aroused  by 
conditions  in  their  own  communities.  These 
people  have  frequently  given  the  welfare  workers 
a new  angle  from  which  to  view  their  subject. 
Best  of  all,  they  have  come  away  “socially  mind- 
ed,” as  one  of  their  number  expressed  it. 

One  of  the  objects  is  to  present  the  ideas  and 
fundamental  principles  of  the  State’s  program 
to  the  conferences.  Each  year  some  pertinent 
subject  is  used  as  the  theme  of  the  meetings; 
this  year  each  conference  concentrated  on  the 
subject  of  “The  Child.”  It  was  frequently 
brought  out  that  the  work  with  the  child  was 
of  a “preventive”  nature,  warding  off  possible 
irreparable  damage.  One  speaker  compared  the 
work  with  the  child  to  that  of  a glass  factory. 
In  the  early  stages  the  glass  could  be  blown 
into  any  shape,  but  after  it  had  once  hardened 
nothing  could  be  done  to  change  its  appearance. 
If  it  was  broken  the  pieces  could  be  patched 
together,  but  not  ever  would  it  be  a perfect  speci- 
men again. 

Local  problems  have  featured  each  district  meet- 
ing, and  the  speakers  have  been  amoug  those 
best  acquainted  with  the  local  situation. 

Representatives  of  the  public  and  private 
agencies,  attending  the  conferences  together,  have 
shown  interest  in  correlating  their  programs  in 
order  to  avoid  duplication  of  effort  and  in  order 
to  be  sure  that  there  is  no  territory  that  is  a 
“no  man’s  land.” 

M.  C.  S. 
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JAILS  AND  THE  INSANE 


The  jails  of  North  Carolina  are  being  used 
as  detention  places  for  the  insane.  During  the 
recent  biennial  period  there  have  been  637  in- 
sane persons,  white  and  Negro,  placed  in  jails 
in  62  counties  for  temporary  care.  They  have 
spent  an  average  of  10  days  each  in  these  jails 
— places  certainly  not  designed  to  improve  the 
mental  illnesses  of  these  unfortunate  people. 

Of  this  large  number  of  people  mentally  ill 
who  found  the  jail  their  only  refuge,  333  were 
sent  to  hospitals  for  the  insane. 

From  a racial  point  of  view  the  figures  pre- 
sent the  interesting  fact  that  the  number  was 
almost  equally  divided  between  the  white  and 
colored.  Fifty-five  counties  reported  that  316 
white  insane  spent  3,032  days  in  jail,  represent- 
ing an  average  of  9.55  days  for  each  individual. 
Fifty-three  counties  reported  the  jail  commit- 
ments of  321  negro  insane  with  an  average  of 
12.51  days  spent  in  jail  for  each.  The  white 
insane  sent  to  hospitals  numbered  117  and  the 
negro  numbered  116. 

Spectacular  cases  were  not  lacking.  One  feeble- 
minded boy  was  kept  in  jail  seven  months  be- 
fore being  sent  to  Caswell  Training  School.  An 
epileptic  was  confined  106  days  before  being 
sent  to  Dix  Hill.  An  insane  man  was  kept  in 
jail  for  a known  period  of  one  year  three  months, 
and  20  days,  and  finally  freed  and  sent  home. 
This  man  had  probably  been  in  jail  longer,  but 
the  records  fail  to  go  back  further  than  January 
1,  1926,  when  he  was  reported  as  still  in  jail. 

The  most  outstanding  case  of  all,  however, 
is  that  of  an  insane  man  who  is  reported  as 
being  transferred  from  January  1,  1925,  and 
was  still  in  jail  three  and  a half  years  later, 
in  June,  1928. 

DR.  BAKER  DISCUSEES 

COMMANDMENTS  OF  SCIENCE 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 

his  mother’s  milk  for  the  first  year  of  his  life. 
After  that  by  a wholesome,  pure  and  clean  mixed 
diet  of  meat  and  vegetables  in  sufficient  quantity 
to  supply  the  necessary  amount  of  carbohydrates 
and  protein  and  fat  to  meet  the  demands  of  a 
growing  body  and  mind. 

Fourth : At  the  age  of  two  or  three  the  effort 
to  develop  mentality  should  begin,  and  the  steady 
moulding  of  character  started,  avoiding  all  possi- 
bility of  baneful  influences  in  the  home  or  else- 
where. 

Fifth'.  Every  parent  and  teacher  should  fam- 
iliarize himself  with  the  Binet  and  Simon  or 
similar  tests  of  mentality,  and  the  tables  of  height 
and  weight  according  to  age,  as  found  in  works 
on  Pediatrics  and  the  Child  Welfare  Bulletin  of 
the  Government,  to  the  end  that  short  comings 
may  be  quickly  detected,  and  proper  steps  taken 
to  overcome  them. 

Sixth : The  child  should  not  be  shut  up  in  a 
hot  stuffy  school  room,  or  in  an  irregularly  heated, 
or  badly  ventilated  school  room.  Consider  the 
open  air  school  for  all,  teachers  as  well  as  pupils. 

Seventh'.  Remember  that  for  the  Child’s  welfare 
a well  qualified  medical  inspector  is  as  important 
as  the  school  principal,  and  that  a well  qualified 


inspecting  nurse  is  more  important  than  the  fur- 
nace. 

While  it  is  not  presumed  to  offer  a panacea  for 
all  our  ills,  inherited  or  otherwise,  it  is  self-evident 
that  our  statesmen  and  law-makers  should  place 
such  restrictions  upon  immigration  as  to  elim.nate 
the  undersirable  inhabitants  of  a decadent  civiliza- 
tion of  the  old  world ; that  restriction  tc  the 
marriage  of  those  possessed  of  hereditary  oi.  ac- 
quired diseases  or  characteristics  which  it  is  known 
will  beget  degenerate  offspring  should  be  made; 
and  sterilization  of  all  whom  the  Mendelian  law 
of  heredity  will  condemn  as  unfit  for  procreation 
should  be  done,  of  course  under  scientific  methods 
of  determination,  and  that  such  laws  should  be 
enacted  and  enforced  as  will  preserve  the  health 
and  well-being  of  all. 

Frequently  the  backward  child  has  just  as 
good  foundation  as  the  more  progressive  one,  but 
some  unrecognized  minor  disorder  will  hold  him 
back  year  after  year.  A properly  qualified  medi- 
cal inspector  would  detect  these  disorders.  An 
inspection  of  the  school  by  any  other  is  worse 
than  futile. 

The  New  Commandment  of  Science  then,  is 
is  that  the  child,  normal,  subnormal,  or  degener- 
ate, be  given  full  protection  and  opportunity  to 
develop  the  latent,  physical,  mental,  and  moral 
potentiality  inherited  from  his  forefathers. 

First:  By  providing  ample  and  sufficient  pre- 
natal care  of  the  mother. 

Second:  Instruction  and  care  and  supervision 
during  the  pre-school  age  by — • 

(а)  Competent  medical  and  physical  inspector 
and  the  correction  of  defects  correctible  before 
permanent  damage  results  therefrom. 

(б)  By  providing  kindergarten  instruction  for 
instilling  an  appreciation  of  right  and  wrong 
and  respect  for  the  rights  of  others  and  adequate 
educational  facilities  as  the  age  increases. 

Third:  Determining  the  cause  of  delinquency, 
differentiating  the  normal  from  the  sub-normal 
by  physical,  psychological  standards. 

Fourth:  Having  determined  scientifically,  and 
without  doubt,  the  abnormality  to  prevent  the 
perpetuity  of  such  degeneracy  and  protect  fu- 
ture generations  by  sterilization  or  destruction  of 
the  procreative  power  of  such  degenerate. 

Fifth:  All  of  which  should  be  embodied  in  the 
laws  of  our  land,  with  such  further  restrictions 
of  the  marital  relation  and  birth  control  as  will 
promote  this  result.  While  not  advocating  with 
Plato  that  every  new  birth  becomes  the  child  of 
the  State,  it  is  no  violent  or  inhuman  assumption. 

Sixth:  That  Eugenics,  the  basic  principles  of 
which  embodies  the  consummation  of  the  true 
ideals  of  betterment  of  the  race  by  elimination 
of  the  unfit,  by  suitable  matings,  and  by  steriliza- 
tion of  those  scientifically  determined  as  undesir- 
able for  procreation  should  be  considered  the 
great  constructive,  scientific  agency  for  promoting 
the  welfare,  the  happiness  and  the  general  well- 
being of  mankind. 


FINDING  THE  WAY 

( Continued  from  Page  1 ) 

At  any  rate,  the  parents  have  found  the  way; 
and  that  is  the  most  important  thing,  for  once 
a parent  has  found  the  way  he  will  usually  do 
his  best  for  his  handicapped  child. 
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Juveniles  Sent 

To  State  Prison 

In  10  Years,  71  Children  Under  Sixteen, 
Have  Been  Committed  to 
State’s  Prison 


During  the  past  ten  years  there  have  been 
173  prisoners  16  years,  and  under,  committed  to 
the  North  Carolina  State’s  Prison. 

The  offenses  ranged  from  larceny,  of  which 
there  were  82  cases,  to  manslaughter  (24  cases), 
and  rape  (1  case). 

Among  the  group  were  110  negroes,  661 
whites,  and  2 Indians.  The  average  sentence 
of  the  Negroes  was  6.6  years;  of  white,  3.04 
years;  and  of  Indians,  6.S  years. 

The  juvenile  court  law  does  not  protect  children 
16  years  of  age,  but  there  have  been  71  children 
under  16  sent  to  the  State’s  Prison  since  the 
juvenile  court  law  was  passed. 

The  year  1925  sent  the  largest  number  of 
cases  to  the  State’s  Prison,  there  being  28  com- 
mitments of  prisoners  16  or  under.  Last  year, 
1927,  27  new  prisoners  were  16  and  under. 

The  classification  of  offenses  in  detail  was  as 
follows:  larceny,  82;  manslaughter,  24  cases; 
house-breaking,  18  cases;  attempt  rape,  16  cases; 
burglary,  12  cases;  assault  to  kill,  five  cases; 
crimes  against  nature,  5 cases;  secret  assault,  3 
cases;  forgery,  3 cases;  attempted  arson,  two 
cases;  horse  stealing,  1 case;  highway  robbery, 

1 case;  rape,  1 case. 


BOOK  NOTES 

The  PROBLEM  CHILD  AT  HOME,  A Study 
in  Parent-Child  Relationship,  by  Mary  Buell 
Sayles,  published  by  the  Commonwealth  Fund 
Division  of  Publications,  1928:  price,  $1.50. 

In  the  short  time  the  new  book  by  Mary 
Buell  Sayles,  “The  Problem  Child  at  Home,” 
has  been  lying  on  the  reading  table  of  a certain 
living  room,  it  has  attracted  the  attention  of  a 
divorced  mother  of  a six-year  old  daughter,  the 
mother  of  two  small  sons  in  a normal  family, 
several  unmarried  young  women,  and  others. 
Nearby  have  been  books  about  social  problems 
that  have  attracted  no  notice.  But  the  read- 
ableness of  “The  Problem  Child  in  the  Home,” 
has  immediately  drawn  the  interest  of  those 
who  have  no  special  concern  for  welfare  work 
as  a technique.  Opening  the  book  for  a casual 
glance,  they  have  found  that  here  is  a discussion 
of  problems  that  they  see  reflected  in  their  own 
lives,  or  have  found,  or  expect  to  find,  in  the 
lives  of  their  children. 

The  book  is  a result  of  a study  of  two  hun- 
dred case  records  of  children  treated  at  child 
guidance  clinics.  The  purpose  of  the  book  is 
to  explain  some  of  the  attitudes  and  ideas  which 
have  led  to  mistakes  in  the  child’s  upbringing — 
mistakes  for  which  the  parents  sometimes,  and 
factors  in  the  school  and  community  more  fre- 
quently, are  responsible. 


DR.  DIXON  RECOMENDS 

PAROLE  OF  FEEBLEMINDED 

( Continued  from  Page  1 ) 

doing  this,  he  took  his  suitcase  and  proceeded  to 
walk  back  to  Caswell  Training  School,  a dis- 
tance of  about  one  hundred  miles.  He  found 
a way  to  ride,  however,  and  arrived  at  the  In- 
stitution about  ten  o’clock.  I told  him  he  could 
remain  with  us  and  that  he  did  not  have  to 
return  to  his  farm  home.  I have  recited  this 
to  show  you  the  home  conditions  of  the  kind 
of  homes  that  in  a great  many  cases  wants 
inmates  to  be  paroled  to  them. 

I regret  that  we  do  not  have  a workable 
system  of  parole  at  our  Institution.  There  are 
quite  a number  of  boys  and  girls  that  could 
function  splendidly  if  proper  homes  could  be 
found  for  them. 

One  of  the  solutions  for  the  parole  of  inmates, 
in  my  opinion,  would  be  to  have  Probation  Of- 
ficers connected  with  our  Institution. 

As  I have  said  before,  there  are  a number  of 
inmates  in  the  Institution  that  under  any  cir- 
cumstances couldn  t be  paroled  or  discharged. 

"I  he  solution  for  this,  as  I see  it,  is  to  colonize 
them.  We,  at  this  time  are  planning  to  build  a 
colony  for  twenty-five  or  thirty  boys  who  have 
a mental  age  not  exceeding  seven  years.  This 
will  give  that  group  a home  similar  to  the  aver- 
age home  in  a good  community.  We  expect  to 
have  a family  to  live  in  the  home,  that  is,  a 
man  and  wife,  that  are  competent  to  care  for, 
train  and  supervise  them  in  every  way.  These 
boys  at  this  colony  will  cultivate  a given  number 
of  acres  of  land  to  support  the  colony  and  any 
excess  produce  will  be  sent  to  the  parent  In- 
stitution to  help  in  its  support.  I hope  in  the 
near  future  to  plan  a similar  colony  for  a group 
of  girls  that  we  have  that  could  be  materially 
benefitted  by  such  a plan. 

In  some  of  the  Institutions  for  the  mental 
defective  that  I have  visited,  there  are  colonies 
for  the  girls  and  boys  located  near  and  in  some 
of  the  large  towns  and  cities  theat  give  them 
work  in  industrial  plants  such  as  the  city  laundry, 
textile  mills,  and  knitting  mills.  They  return, 
of  course,  to  their  colony  for  meals  and  to 
spend  the  night,  and  for  recreation. 

There  is  a class  of  inmates  that  we  have  just 
a few  of  that  should  not  be  admitted  to  our 
Institution  under  any  circumstances.  I refer  to 
the  criminal  mental  defective.  I have  from  time 
to  time,  received  letters  from  the  welfare  officers 
in  various  parts  of  the  State  requesting  and 
begging  me  to  relieve  the  situation  for  them  by 
admitting  into  our  Institution  girls  and  boys 
that  are  confined  to  the  common  jails  for  vari- 
ous crimes. 

One  of  the  most  potent  reasons  for  not  ad- 
mitting these  to  our  Institution  is  the  menace 
of  their  association  with  our  children  of  the 
younger  type  that  are  real  imitators  and  this 
sort  of  an  example  is  generally  the  kind  they 
wish  to  regard  as  heroines  and  heroes.  One 
girl  or  one  boy  of  this  type  will  undo  more 
good  in  one  day  than  we  could  correct  in  three 
weeks.  In  a majority  of  cases  of  this  type  we 
have  to  confine  them  very  closely  to  control 
them  in  any  way.  A solution  for  this  condition 
is,  in  my  opinion,  to  have  separate  buildings 


JAIL  COMMITMENTS  AVERAGE 
ONE  FOR  EVERY  49  PERSONS 


One  person  out  of  every  forty-nine  in  North 
Carolina  was  committed  to  jail  last  year;  at  least, 
there  was  a jail  commitment  for  one  out  of 
every  49  persons. 

The  size  of  the  prison  problem  in  the  state 
is  indicated  when  one  compares  the  number  of 
commitments  to  penal  institutions  during  1927, 
which  was  58,500,  to  the  estimated  population 
of  2,897,000. 

These . figures  are  disclosed  in  the  biennial  re- 
port of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public 
Welfare.  Of  the  58,500  commitments,  50,000 
were  to  county  jails;  8,600  to  county  prison 
camps,  and  798  to  the  State  Prison. 

Of  the  great  host  of  men  and  women  who 
entered  prisons  last  year,  4,700  were  released 
from  county  prison  camps  and  403  from  the  State 
Prsion.  Paroles  and  pardons  were  granted  to 
169  state  and  county  prisoners. 

Many  improvements  have  been  made  in  North 
Carolina’s  prison  system  during  the  past  three, 
the  report  of  the  State  Board  points  out.  Since 
L.  G.  Whitley  has  been  made  inspector  for  the 
State  Board  of  Charities  and  Welfare  as  well  as 
for  the  State  Board  of  Health,  it  has  been  pos- 
sible for  a representative  to  visit  all  the  penal 
institutions  during  each  two-year  period.  Mr. 
Whitley  has  made  230  jail  inspections  and  342 
prison  camp  inspections.  He  has  driven  24,809 
miles  to  reach  all  the  penal  institutions. 

During  the  period  of  the  joint  arrangement, 
24  new  county  jails,  10  new  city  and  town 
jails,  and  18  new  prison  camps  have  been  con- 
structed. In  addition,  91  institutions  have  made 
repairs  or  added  annexes. 

The  report  of  the  State  Board,  while  grant- 
ing that  progress  has  been  made,  states  that  the 
program  for  rehabilitation  of  the  prisoners 
should  receive  more  emphasis.  It  recommends 
that  each  prisoner  should  be  given  mental  and 
physical  examinations  when  he  enters  in  order 
that  the  prison  authorities  understand  the  prob- 
lem they  have  to  deal  with. 

Seventy  prison  cases,  most  of  them  complaints 
about  treatment,  have  been  handled  during  the 
two-year  period. 


for  the  boys  and  girls  of  this  type  at  our  In- 
stitution where  they  could  be  and  should  be 
segregated.  This  department  would  be  the  re- 
formatory department  of  Caswell  Training  School 
and  not  a training  school  in  the  sense  we  now 
understand.  One  solution  for  the  problem  is 
to  have  them  committed  to  Caswell  Training 
School  at  a very  early  age,  say  before  they  are 
ten  years  old.  Institutional  training  and  a change 
of  environment,  in  my  opinon,  would  direct  then- 
activities  into  a more  desirable  channel. 
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PUBLIC  WELFARE  PROGRESS 


Hawfield  Discusses 

School  Attendance 

/From  address  delivered  at  Southeastern 
District  Welfare  Conference^ 


By  S.  G.  Hawfield,  Supt.  of  Cabarrus 
County  Schools 

I think  that  we  should  establish  for  ourselves 
some  facts  regarding  the  scope  of  the  problem 
of  non-attendance.  We  should  determine  how 
serious  it  is,  and  then  concentrate  our  efforts 
towards  its  reduction.  Superintendent  Joyner 
in  his  plea  for  better  schools  in  1903  lamented 
the  fact  that  only  7.10  of  the  school  population 
at  that  time  was  enrolled  in  the  schools,  and 
that  only  about  2.S  of  this  number  was  in  average 
daily  attendance.  These  were  the  conditions 
when  the  need  for  a compulsory  school  law  was 
placed  before  the  people.  By  1907  there  was 
sufficient  sentiment  to  justify  a state-wide  com- 
puslory  school  law.  Since  that  time  education 
in  North  Carolina  has  grown  by  leaps  and  bounds. 

In  1900,  we  spent  for  education  in  North 
Carolina  $1,062,303.71 ; by  1920  this  had  grown  to 
$12,214,285.20;  and  by  1927  the  amount  had 
grown  to  $36,701,501.36. 

In  1901,  we  expended  for  each  child  in  North 
Carolina  the  pitiable  sum  of  $2.87  annually;  in 
1910,  $6.11;  in  1920,  $17.67;  and  in  1927,  $44.53. 

I have  given  these  figures  merely  to  show 
that  a stupendous  effort  is  being  made  to  render 
the  schools  of  the  State  more  attractive  to  the 
children.  To-day  we  have  better  buildings, 
better  equipment,  more  libraries,  better  trained 
teachers,  and  more  interesting  programs  of  work 
than  ever.  Naturally  these  improvements  have 
made  our  schools  more  expensive  than  they 
formerly  were.  Nevertheless  it  is  a fact  that 
the  schools  of  North  Carolina  are  operated  at 
less  expense  per  child  than  the  average  costs  for 
the  nation  so  there  is  no  need  for  our  people 
to  become  alarmed  because  of  our  increased  costs 
for  education. 

The  results  produced  by  these  improvements, 
together  with  the  co-operation  of  the  welfare 
agents  may  be  shown  as  follows:  In  1901  our 

total  enrollment  was  435,184;  in  1910  it  was  520,- 
404;  in  1920,  it  was  691,249;  and  in  1927,  it  was 
824,151.  In  1901,  65.1  per  cent  of  our  popula- 
tion was  actually  enrolled;  in  1920,  82.2  per 

cent  was  enrolled;  and  in  1927,  85  per  cent  was 

enrolled,  representing  an  increase  in  percentage 
of  over  twenty  during  a period  of  twenty-six 
years.  In  1901,  59  per  cent  of  the  enrollment 
was  in  daily  attendance;  in  1910,  63.7  per  cent 

was  in  daily  attendance;  in  1920,  68.5  per  cent 

was  in  daily  attendance;  and  in  1927,  74  per 
cent  was  in  daily  attendance,  representing  an 


increase  in  percentage  of  fifteen  in  twenty-six 
years. 

And  yet,  as  splendid  as  these  gains  have  been, 
wc  who  are  responsible  for  the  attendance  of 
school  children  should  never  be  satisfied  when 
only  85  per  cent  of  the  school  population  is 
enrolled  and  only  74  per  cent  of  this  number 
is  in  daily  attendance.  I am  sure  that  no  one 
is  satisfied. 

The  natural  result  of  non-attendance  is  non- 
promotion, and  non-promotions  mean  not  only 
economic  waste,  but  human  waste  as  well. 
Boys  and  girls  are  in  our  elementary  schools, 
studying  the  puzzles  of  Arithmetic  and  the 
technicalities  of  English  grammar  when  they 
really  ought  to  be  in  high  school  where  there 
would  be  something  better  suited  to  their  needs 
and  interests.  Remaining  as  they  do  in  the  lower 
grades,  instead  of  passing  on  up,  they  congest 
the  lower  grades  and  interfere  with  the  regular 
instruction  of  normal  pupils;  they  are  too  large 
for  the  desks;  they  are  often  unfit  associates 
for  the  smaller  children ; usually  they  accomplish 
little  for  themselves;  and  finally  they,  in  most 
instances,  join  the  ranks  of  the  inefficient,  un- 
successful, and  unhappy.  As  such  they  are  de- 
stined to  become  a menace  to  society  and  the 
state.  In  North  Carolina  last  year  over  25  per 
cent  of  our  total  enrollment  was  in  the  first 
grade,  whereas  only  about  7 per  cent  was  in  the 
seventh  grade.  A great  many  of  those  in  the 
seventh  grade  were  over-age,  some  as  much  as 
eight  years. 

In  addition  to  the  non-promotion  problem 
we  have  the  over-age  problem  growing  out  of 
non-attendance.  In  the  State  in  1924,  50.3  per 
cent  of  the  elementary  children  were  at  age,  or 
normal  age,  for  their  grades;  in  1927,  54.4  per 
cent  were  at  age.  In  1924,  46.4  per  cent  of 
the  elementary  children  were  over-age;  in  1927, 
42.2  per  cent  were  over-age.  These  figures 
represent  a healthy  increase  over  the  three-year 
period.  And  yet  when  we  realize  that  42  per 
cent  of  all  of  the  elementary  children  are  over- 
age, because,  through  the  grades,  they  have  not 
gained  their  promotions,  we  should  be  alarmed. 
It  simply  means  that  a large  per  cent  of  our 
children  are  lingering  in  the  same  grade  two, 
three,  and  four  years,  and  that  burden  of  this 
additional  expense  is  being  thrust  upon  the 
counties.  Any  normal  child  entering  school  at 
six  years  of  age  should  complete  the  seventh  grade 
at  the  age  of  thirteen.  However,  quite  a num- 
ber of  children  in  our  seventh  grades  last  year 
were  eighteen  years  of  age,  some  nineteen,  some 
twenty,  and  some  twenty-one.  Think  of  the  mal- 
adjustments that  grow  out  of  situations  where 
pupils  thirteen  years  of  age  are  being  taught 
in  the  same  class  with  pupils  who  are  twenty- 
one  years  of  age.  On  the  face  of  it,  this  is  an 
absurdity.  I pause  long  enough  to  say  that  I 
think  that  in  a truly  modern  school  there  should 
be  as  much  under-ageness  as  there  is  of  over- 
ageness. 

The  schools  of  to-day  are  endeavoring  to  make 
such  adjustments  in  their  courses  so  that  not  only 
the  normal  child,  but  every  child  who  attends 
regularly  may  complete  the  work  of  a grade  in 
a single  school  term.  They  are  endeavoring  to 
offer  a type  of  work  which  will  make  a strong 
appeal  to  the  child.  They  are  discontinuing 
more  and  more  the  policy  of  forcing  the  child 


HARNETT  BENEFITS  FROM 

SALE  OF  CHRISTMAS  SEALS 


Harnett  county  is  making  an  effort  to  be  the 
banner  county  in  this  year’s  campaign  to  sell 
Christmas  seals,  according  to  an  article  in  the 
Harnett  County  News.  Mrs.  Anna  B.  Lewis, 
superintendent  of  public  welfare  in  Harnet  county, 
is  also  chairman  for  the  sale  of  the  Christmas 
seals. 

The  article  states:  “From  the  proceeds  of 

last  year’s  sale  we  were  able  to  do  the  follow- 
ing things  which  we  could  not  have  done  with- 
out this  fund  (from  the  sale  of  seals)  on  hand. 

“Furnished  milk  and  hot  lunches  for  under- 
nourished children  in  schools. 

“Provided  tonsil  and  adenoid  operations  for 
underprivleged  children  thus  greatly  improving 
their  school  work. 

“Fitted  a seriously  handicapped  boy  with 
glasses. 

“Provided  home  nursing  for  tuberculosis 
patient. 

“Bought  groceries  for  family  of  six  where  father 
has  tuberculosis. 

“Provided  milk  for  seriously  undernourished 
young  woman,  thus  bringing  her  up  to  normal. 
“Paid  for  X-Ray  treatment  for  one  patient. 
“Provided  clothing  to  take  two  boys  to  Sana- 
torium. 

“Provided  equipment  for  pre-school  clinic  in 
county. 

“Provided  health  literature  for  schools. 
“Bought  bed  for  tubercular  patient  thus  keep- 
ing him  separated  from  other  members  of  family. 

“Paid  expenses  of  undernourished  crippled 
child  to  clinic. 

“Paid  expenses  of  boy  to  Sanatorium. 

“Paid  expenses  of  three  girls  to  Sanatorium 
for  examination. 

“Furnished  food  and  milk  for  mother  and  un- 
dernourished children.” 


to  fit  the  school  or  get  out,  and  substituting 
for  it  the  policy  of  having  the  school  fit  the 
needs  of  the  child.  This  is  possible  in  the  larger 
types  of  consolidated  school.  Experience  has 
shown  that  the  percentage  of  attendance  increases 
in  proportion  to  the  increases  in  the  size  of  the 
school. 

Along  with  this  change  of  policy,  school  records 
are  being  improved.  It  is  a self-evident  fact 
that  no  compulsory  school  law  can  be  efficiently 
enforced  without  an  adequate  system  of  records 
in  every  school.  Every  child  must  be  listed 
on  the  census.  No  intelligent  report  to  the  wel- 
fare officer  is  possible  without  it.  And  permit 
me  to  say  in  passing  that  I think  that  the  greatest 
weakness  in  the  present  standard  of  enforce- 
ment of  the  compulsory  school  law  in  North 
Carolina  lies  in  the  failure  of  teachers  to  make 
adequate  investigations  and  reports  to  the  welfare 
officers. 
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Feebleminded  Ted 

Comes  To  Caswell 


Carroll  Jury  Unable 

To  Decide;  Mistrial 

Must  Have  New  Trial  For  Case  In  Which 
State  Board  Seeks  To  Revoke  License 
Of  Highland  Hospital 


After  43  hours’  deliberation,  the  Wake  County 
I jury  in  the  case  in  which  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  and  Public  Welfare  sought  to  cancel  the 
license  of  the  Highland  Hospital  of  Asheville,  was 
unable  to  reach  a verdict,  and  was  discharged 
by  presiding  Judge  W.  C.  Harris.  A mistrial  was 
declared.  Both  sides  appealed  to  the  Supreme 
Court  for  a new  trial.  The  trial  lasted  from  No- 
> vember  24  to  December  13. 

The  State  Board  sought  to  cancel  the  license 
of  the  Highland  Hospital  on  the  grounds  of  un- 
fitness of  the  head  of  the  institution,  Dr.  Robert 
S.  Carroll.  Charges  of  cruelty,  neglect,  and  gross 
immorality  were  brought.  Early  in  the  trial 
Judge  Harris  ruled  that  Dr.  Carroll  personally 
was  not  a party  to  the  suit,  thus  cutting  off  the 
i State  Board’s  effort  to  enjoin  him  from  any  fu- 
ture  connection  with  such  an  institution. 

Miss  Gertrude  Corbitt,  of  Trenton,  N.  J., 
assistant  psychiatrist  for  the  New  Jersey  De- 
partment of  Institutions,  was  the  star  witness  for 
the  State  Board.  She  gave  testimony  on  the  im- 
morality charge.  S.  S.  Lambeth,  Jr.,  of  Bedford, 
Va.,  who  had  won  a $5,000  decision  against  the 
institution  on  charges  of  cruelty  and  neglect  in  a 
Buncombe  County  court  previously,  was  also  an 
important  witness. 

Numerous  character  witnesses  gave  various 
accounts  of  the  reputation  of  the  institution  and 
Dr.  Carroll.  Twelve  testified  that  the  general 
character  of  Dr.  Carroll  and  that  of  the  Highland 
Hospital  was  “bad.”  Defense  attorneys  intro- 
duced 30  witnesses  who  testified  that  the  character 
of  Dr.  Carroll  and  the  institution  was  “good.” 
The  State  relied  largely  upon  testimony  that  Dr. 
Carroll  personally  had  had  immoral  relations  with 
several  patients  and  nurses,  and  had  recommend- 
ed such  practices  as  “health  measures.”  The  State 
also  attacked  the  employment  of  former  patients 
as  nurses  and  attendants. 

The  Commissioner  of  Public  Welfare  had  in- 
vestigated long-continued  rumors  as  to  grossly 
immoral  conduct  on  the  part  of  Dr.  Carroll,  and 
in  July,  1926,  presented  the  evidence  to  the  State 
Board  of  Medical  Examiners  which  unanimously 
revoked  Dr.  Carroll’s  license  to  practice  medicine. 
Dr.  Carroll  appealed  to  the  Buncombe  County 
Superior  Court  for  a trial  by  jury,  while  the  State 
contended  that  he  was  only  entitled  to  a review 
of  the  evidence  by  a judge  of  the  Superior  Court. 
The  Supreme  Court  ruled  for  a trial  by  jury. 

In  July,  1926,  the  Attorney-General,  acting  up- 
on a request  from  the  State  Board  of  Charities 
and  Public  Welfare,  brought  the  suit  to  annul  the 
license  of  Highland  Hospital,  Inc.,  and  to  restrain 
(Continued  on  Page  2) 


SCHOOL  ABSENCES 

BLAMED  ON  PARENTS 


Miss  Smith  Attributes  Poor  School  At- 
tendance To  Indifference  Of  Parents 


It’s  the  parent,  and  not  the  school  boys, 
who  are  the  truants,  declared  Miss  Elizabeth 
Smith,  director  of  school  attendance,  recently 
after  visiting  homes  in  five  counties.  Laying  the 
blame  for  the  large  number  of  absences  from 
school  and  the  non-enrollment  of  many  children 
on  the  parents,  Miss  Smith  said  that  parental 
indifference  is  probably  the  biggest  reason  for 
poor  attendance. 

Miss  Smith  went  with  the  welfare  officers  in 
Moore,  Union,  Halifax,  Orange,  and  Anson 
counties  to  visit  a large  number  of  families  which 
are  not  sending  their  children  to  school  regular- 
ly. Farm  work  was  given  as  the  chief  excuse 
for  the  children’s  being  out  of  school,  but  Miss 
Smith  found  among  families  of  the  same  econo- 
mic status  with  the  same  sized  families  that 
some  were  educating  their  children  and  others 
were  not.  A lack  of  co-operation  with  the  county 
board  of  education  was  found  in  certain  counties 
which  had  delayed  the  opening  of  the  six  months’ 
school  term  until  the  end  of  the  cotton  picking 
season  in  order  to  help  solve  the  farm  problem, 
and  yet  had  not  been  able  to  recruit  all  the 
children  of  school  age. 

In  another  county  where  a consolidated 
school  runs  a summer  session  and  closes  in  the 
fall  so  that  the  children  may  help  with  the 
cotton,  she  visited  all  the  families  which  were 
not  co-operating  to  give  their  children  an  op- 
portunity to  go  to  school.  She  found  several 
families  using  farm  work  as  an  excuse  in  spite 
of  the  divided  term. 

Parental  indifference  would  be  largely  over- 
come, Miss  Smith  believes,  if  the  parents  w ould 
visit  the  school,  meet  the  teachers  of  their  children 
and  get  in  closer  touch  with  what  is  being 
done. 

During  her  visit  to  the  five  counties,  Miss 
Smith  spoke  before  Parent-Teacher  groups, 
women’s  clubs,  and,  in  Moore  County,  before 
the  health  and  welfare  association,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  school  attendance.  Miss  Smith  declared 
that  the  Moore  county  health  and  welfare  associa- 
tion is  an  unusual  organization  of  all  the  county 
officials  for  the  betterment  of  the  community. 

North  Carolina  Woman 
To  Head  Farm  Colony 

Miss  Altona  F.  Gales  Is  Made  Superin- 
tendent; Institution  To  Open  March  1 

A former  North  Carolina  woman  who  has 
made  a reputation  in  the  North  for  her  work 
(Continued  on  Page  3) 


Mountain  Family  is  Relieved  of  Burden 
Of  Helpless  Child 


Ted,  a helpless  idiot  boy  of  fourteen,  has  been 
admitted  to  Caswell  Training  School. 

And  back  home,  his  mother,  sister,  and  brother 
will  have  a chance  to  turn  their  attention  to  the 
business  of  making  a home  and  a living.  Freed 
from  the  burden  of  caring  for  a helpless  mass  of 
humanity  which  can  not  even  lift  itself,  feed  it- 
self, or  respond  to  any  human  kindness,  the 
little  family  group  will  have  its  first  opportunity 
for  normal  and  happy  living. 

This  is  a mothers’  aid  family  living  far  back 
in  the  recesses  of  the  western  North  Carolina 
mountains.  The  father  died  with  paralysis  a few 
years  ago.  The  mother  was  left  to  care  for  her 
three  children,  two  of  whom  were  bright  and  in- 
telligent. 

“Home”  to  this  family  meant  a two-room  log 
cabin,  which  leaks  in  rainy  weather,  but  which 
was  kept  scrupulously  clean.  Water  was  labori- 
ously hauled  from  a spring  half  a mile  away. 

At  the  time  the  welfare  officer  learned  about 
the  family,  they  were  “killing  the  goose  that  lays 
the  golden  eggs,”  selling  the  chickens  and  stock 
from  the  small  farm  that  was  left  them.  The 
sheriff  had  praised  the  woman’s  honesty  when 
she  offered  to  sell  her  cow  for  taxes,  and  had  re- 
fused to  let  her  make  the  sacrifice. 

After  the  small  amount  of  fifteen  dollars  a 
month  had  been  granted  the  family,  things  began 
to  look  more  cheerful.  This  allowance  paid  the 
grocer’s  bill  and  helped  clothe  the  children. 

Ruth,  nine  years  old,  was  sent  to  school  where 
she  made  rapid  progress.  When  she  reached  the 
fourth  grade  she  was  leading  her  class  but  by 
that  time  Ted,  the  feeble-minded  brother,  had  be- 
come more  troublesome  and  also  had  become 
heavy  for  his  frail  mother  to  lift.  Frequently 
Ruth  stayed  out  of  school  to  help  with  the  afflict- 
ed brother. 

The  older  boy  had  stopped  school  and  was 
contributing  his  earnings  to  the  family  pocket 
book.  With  the  spirit  that  characterizes  mothers’ 
aid  cases,  the  boy  played  the  part  of  the  “man-in 
the-family,”  bringing  in  the  wood,  hauling  water, 
etc. 

The  mother’s  health  began  to  give  way  under 
the  strain  of  caring  for  the  helpless  child  and 
spending  long  and  weary  days  and  nights  in  that 
lonely,  inaccessible  mountain  cove. 

Ted  was  also  a financial  burden,  in  addition  to 
being  a family  problem  that  was  causing  a break- 
down in  his  mother’s  health  and -exploiting  the 
younger  sister.  It  seemed  that  as  long  as  Ted 
remained  in  the  home  the  family  had  no  chance 
to  become  self-supporting.  The  mother  was 
anxious  to  get  a job,  but  Ted  was  a whole-time 
(Continued  on  Page  2) 
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JUVENILE  COURT  DEPENDS 

UPON  WELFARE  OFFICERS 


Evidence  of  the  fact  that  the  county  juvenile 
courts  in  the  State  are  dependent  upon  the  co- 
operation of  the  county  superintendents  of  wel- 
fare for  their  effectiveness  is  seen  from  the  reports 
of  the  work  done  in  forty-seven  organized  coun- 
ties during  the  biennial  period.  Of  the  18,721 
cases  of  children  under  sixteen  years  of  age  report- 
ed, 11,016,  or  58.8%  of  all  the  cases  handled,  were 
adjusted  by  the  county  superintendents  of  welfare 
without  taking  them  into  court.  These  included 
cases  of  dependency,  neglect,  delinquency,  and 
-Other  maladjustments. 

Fifty  per  cent  of  these  cases  were  adjusted 
through  family  rehabilitation,  temporary  super- 
vision, recreation,  and  various  other  co-operative 
community  activities.  The  remaining  7,705  cases, 
or  41.2%  of  the  total  number,  were  handled 
officially  by  the  courts.  Of  this  number  2,565 
were  placed  on  probation  under  the  supervision 
of  the  county  superintendent  of  public  welfare, 
1,267  in  foster  homes,  1,203  in  institutions  and 
2,670  were  dealt  with  in  various  other  ways  de- 
pending on  the  nature  of  each  case. 


CARROLL  JURY  UNABLE 

TO  DECIDE;  MISTRIAL 


(Continued  from  Page  1) 

Dr.  Carroll  and  the  corporation  from  maintaining 
or  conducting  a hospital  in  the  State. 

Dr.  Carroll  had  previously  been  expelled  from 
the  Buncombe  County  Medical  Association  and 
from  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Asheville.  In 
1914  a jury  had  awarded  Beatrice  Cook  $10,000 
compensatory  .damages  in  a suit  against  the  High- 
land Hospital  and  Robert  S.  Carroll  on  the 
grounds  that  she  had  been  detained  unlawfully 
and  mistreated  and  neglected  at  the  hospital. 
Dr;  CarroU  appealed  the  case  but  the  Supreme 
Court  found  no  error. 


Juveniles  Being  Sent 
To  Polk  Prison  Farm 

Superintendent  Pou’s  Plan  For  Segregat- 
ing Youthful  Offenders  Being 
Carried  Out 


The  white  boys  under  twenty  arriving  at  the 
State’s  Prison  are  being  sent  to  Polk  Farm 
(rechristened  the  “Juvenile  Prison  Farm”)  ac- 
cording to  the  plan  of  segregating  youthful 
prisoners  from  the  hardened  offenders,  recently 
announced  by  Superintendent  George  Ross  Pou. 
In  addition,  a number  have  been  transferred 
from  the  State’s  prison  and  from  Caledonia  farm, 
so  that  there  are  now  around  60  at  the  Juvenile 
Farm.  In  a few  months,  officials  at  the  State’s 
prison  expect  to  have  transferred  all  the  young 
offenders  to  the  Juvenile  Farm,  and  to  have  re- 
moved all  the  older  inmates.  The  farm  can 
provide  for  about  150. 

In  announcing  the  change,  Mr.  Pou  said  to 
newspaper  men:  “It  is  our  intention  to  transfer 

all  white  prisoners  under  20  years  of  age  to  the 
Camp  Polk  farm  as  soon  as  arrangements  can 
be  perfected.  I have  always  fully  realized  the 
wisdom  of  complete  segregation  of  young  prison- 
ers from  older  ones,  but  conditions  have  been 
such  it  has  not  until  now  been  possible.  It  is  now 
possible  because  I have  been  successful  in  find- 
ing employment  for  all  able  bodied  Negro  con- 
victs (Polk  farm  was  formerly  used  for  Negro 
prisoners).  Thus  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
prison  feels  that  much  good  can  be  accomplished 
by  the  contemplated  change  and  has  accordingly 
given  complete  approval. 

So  long  as  a youthful  prisoner  properly  con- 
ducts himself,  he  will  be  retained  at  the  Camp 
Polk  farm.  But  when  he  is  continually  guilty  of 
misconduct  or  it  is  felt  that  his  presence  has  a 
bad  influence  over  his  fellow  prisoners,  he  will 
be  transferred.  This  is  only  another  step  in  our 
efforts  to  make  men,  rather  than  money,  out  of 
our  prisoners.”  Plans  are  being  made  for  night 
classes  in  school  subjects  to  be  taught  by  older, 
Grade  A prisoners,  Mr.  Pou  declared. 


FEEBLEMINDED  TED 

COMES  TO  CASWELL 


(Continued  from  Page  1) 
job  for  her.  She  could  not  leave  home  even  to  go 
to  a neighborhood  “singing”  occasionally,  a 
wholesome  or  happy  form  of  amusement,  or  even 
to  church. 

At  last  there  is  a place  for  Ted  at  Caswell. 
There  he  will  be  given  the  small  amount  of  train- 
ing he  is  capable  of  receiving.  And  back  home, 
Ruth  will  have  a chance  to  grow  up  as  a normal 
girl. 

The  mother’s  health  will  be  looked  after,  and 
when  she  is  in  good  condition  she  hopes  to  find 
a job  and  before  long  the  family  should  be  self- 
supporting. 

This  is  the  type  family  that  the  State  Board 
of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare  believes  should  be 
relieved  of  the  burden  of  care  of  a feeble-minded 
child  who  is  a drain  on  the  family  socially  and 
financially. 


CHARACTER  OF  PRISONS 
REVEALED  IN  OLD  BOOK 


A glimpse  into  a book  published  more  than 
three  hundred  years  ago  in  London  will  show 
that  the  prisons  of  today  have  much  in  common 
with  those  of  yesterday.  A few  extracts  are  in- 
cluded here  from  a book  on  prisons  recently 
secured  from  a London  book-dealer  by  W.  B. 
Sanders  of  the  School  of  Public  Welfare  of 
the  University  of  North  Carolina.  The  book 
is  “Essayes  and  Characters  of  a Prison  and 
Prisoners,”  by  Geffray  Mynshul,  of  Grayes-Inn,  I 
Gent,  London,  1618. 

The  Character  of  a Prison 
A prison  is  a grave  to  bury  men  alive,  and 
a place  wherein  a man  for  halfe  a yeares  ex- 
perience may  learne  more  law,  then  hee  can 
at  Westminister  for  a hundred  pount. 

“It  is  a Microcosmus,  a little  world  of  woe,  I 
it  is  a map  of  misery,  it  is  a place  that  will 
learne  a young  man  more  villany,  if  he  be  apt 
to  take  it,  in  one  halfe  yeare,  then  he  can 
learne  at  twenty  dicing-houses,  bowling-allies,  j 
brothell-houses  or  ordinaries;  and  an  old  man 
more  policie  then  if  he  had  been  pupil  to 
Machiavel. 

“It  is  a little  commonwealth,  although  little 
wealth  be  common  there;  it  is  a desart,  where  ’ 
desert  lyes  hoodwinckt;  it  is  a famous  citie 
wherein  are  all  trades,  for  here  lies  the  Alchymist 
that  can  make  ex  auro  non  aurum,  then  ex  non  1 
auro  aurum, 

“It  is  as  intricate  a place  as  Rosamond’s 
Labyrinth,  and  it  is  so  full  of  blind  meanders, 
and  crooked  turnings,  that  it  is  unpossible  to 
finde  the  way  out,  except  he  be  direct  by  a I 
silver  clue,  and  can  never  overcome  the  Minot- 
taure  without  a golden  ball  to  worke  his  own 
safety. 

“It  is  a Pilgrimage  to  extenuate  sinnes,  and  ab- 
solve offenses;  for  here  be  seminaries  and  masse- 
pnets,  which  doe  take  down  the  pride  of  their 
flesh  more  then  a voyage  to  the  Holy  Land, 
or  a hayre  shirt  in  Lent. 

To  conclude,  what  is  it  not?  In  a word,  it  is 
the  very  idea  of  all  misery  and  torments;  it 
converts  joy  into  sorrow,  riches  into  poverty, 
and  ease  into  discontentments. 

Of  Entertainment  in  Prison 

. “No  sooner  shall  a man  pass  this  fury,  but 
he  is  conducted  to  little  ease  (extremely  small 
uncorfortable  cell  ironically  called  “little  ease”) 
his  chamber.  ...  Hee  (the  jailer)  no  sooner  de- 
parts, but  Thredbare  and  Monilesse  thy  chamber 
fellowes  come  upon  thee  for  a garnish  (contribu- 
tion of  money  from  the  new  prisoner  to  set 
up  the  others  to  pots  of  ale,  tobacco,  etc., 
similar  to  the  present  day  custom  of  Kangaroo 
Courts),  which  if  thou  deney  them  or  hast  no 
money,  then  exit  cloake  from  thy  shoulders, 
and  enter  two  dousen  of  pots,  and  one  dousen 
of  pipes.”  . . . 
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A PERENNIAL  PROBLEM 


Mrs.  Mabel  M.  Mattingly 

Instructor  Child  Welfare-School  of  Applied  So- 
cial Science,  Western  Reserve  University 

There  were  S03  illegitimate  births  in  Cleveland 
(Ohio)  in  1926,  of  which  362  were  white  and  the 
remainder  colored.  A question  that  naturally 
arises  is  who  are  the  unmarried  mothers;  whence 
do  they  come,  and  whither  are  they  bound.  A 
recent  study  of  a small  cross  section  of  those  who 
have  come  to  the  attention  of  the  Humane  So- 
ciety would  indicate  that  as  a rule,  they  come 
from  poor  homes;  not  poor  in  the  sense  of  homes 
lacking  material  comforts;  but  homes  that  are 
poor  in  spirit  the  kind  which  Ruskin  refers  to 
as  “merely  a part  of  the  outer  world  roofed  over 
and  a fire  lighted  within.”  They  are  girls  who 
are  unprepared  for  life,  yet  who  have  to  face 
life  in  all  its  reality  and  consequences;  the  girls 
who  know  no  trade,  but  are  supposed  to  earn 
their  keep;  the  girls  who  crave  friends,  and  re- 
creation but  have  no  legitimate  way  of  finding 
either.  To  many  of  them,  life  seems  worth 
while  because  of  chance  acquaintances  picked 
up  at  cheap  places  of  amusement;  and  these 
chance  acquaintances  often  prove  their  undoing. 
Some  of  these  girls  are  low  in  mentality  but  the 
majority  of  them  are  those  who  lack  training  in 
religion,  morals  and  socialization. 

The  large  proportion  are  girls  in  the  adolescent 
stage  undeveloped  biologically  and  psychologi- 
cally and  falling  in  the  “teen”  age  groups.  Their 
schooling  has  been  very  limited,  most  of  them 
having  gone  no  further  than  the  eighth  grade. 
This  does  not  imply  that  the  conditions  which  fos- 
ter illegitimacy  do  not  prevail  among  those  whose 
educational  advantages  have  been  greater. 
Illegitimacy  is  not  confined  to  a particular  race 
or  creed  or  to  a particular  social  stratum. 

Studies  in  various  cities  have  placed  the  num- 
ber of  feeble  minded  unmarried  mothers  very 
high  but  we  have  no  accurate  figures  in  Cleve- 
land on  which  to  base  any  assertions.  Limited 
studies  recently  made  in  maternity  homes  here 
would  indicate  that  the  majority  of  these  girls  fall 
into  the  “low  average”  group  in  mentality.  In  an 
intensive  study  of  53  cases,  five  who  were  re- 
peaters, were  feeble  minded. 

Literature  reflects  a wide  range  of  attitudes  in 
regard  to  treatment  of  the  problem  and  an  analy- 
sis of  these  attitudes  would  doubtless  furnish  an 
indication  of  the  social  thinking  of  the  age  it 
represents.  Our  present  attitude  is  one  of  at- 
tempting to  understand  all  the  factors  that  enter- 
ed into  the  problem  at  the  source  and  in  the 
light  of  this  knowledge  to  provide  treatment 
that  is  effective  and  adequate.  This  means  that 
the  Humane  Society  in  its  work  for  the  un- 
married mother  is  day  by  day  substituting  other 
interests  for  those  formerly  supplied  by  jazz, 
erotic  literature  and  cheap  amusements;  bringing 
back  lost  ideals  into  lives  which  have  become  de- 
spiritualized ; creating  new  ideals  and  new  aspira- 
tions to  take  the  place  of  unworthy  ideals  and 
black  despair.  In  brief,  their  finest  contribution 
to  these  girls  is  the  process  of  re-education. 

(Reprinted  from  .the  annual  bulletin  of  the  Cleve- 
land Humane  Society,  Cleveland,  O .) 


NORTH  CAROLINA  WOMAN 

TO  HEAD  FARM  COLONY 


(Continued  from  Page  1) 
with  delinquent  girls  has  been  selected  as  super- 
intendent of  the  new  Farm  Colony  for  Women  at 
Kinston.  She  is  Miss  Altona  F.  Gales,  formerly 
of  Raleigh.  For  fourteen  years,  Miss  Gales  was 
superintendent  of  the  Welcome  House  in  Boston, 
having  built  up  the  institution  almost  from  its 
beginning.  The  institution  was  called,  during  her 
administration,  “a  model  home  for  girls  with  a 
country-wide  reputation.” 

Miss  Gales  has  also  had  charge  of  the  National 
Training  School  for  Girls  in  Washington,  D.  C., 
and  the  Florence  Crittenton  home  in  New  Haven, 
Conn.  Recently  she  has  organized  cottages  at 
the  new  federal  prison  for  women  at  Alderson, 
West  Virginia.  However,  her  desire  to  be  of  ser- 
vice to  her  native  State  has  caused  her  to  return 
to  North  Carolina. 

The  Farm  Colony  for  Women  is  soon  to  be  a 
reality.  The  first  group  of  buildings,  including  a 
cottage-dormitory,  an  infirmary,  and  a care- 
taker’s home,  will  be  completed  by  January  1, 
according  to  Mr.  R.  F.  Churchill,  of  Kinston,  the 
chairman  of  the  board.  However,  furnishing  the 
buildings,  laying  the  sewer  lines,  etc.,  will  prob- 
ably delay  the  opening  of  the  institution  until 
March  1.  Miss  Gales  will  probably  arrive  about 
the  1st  of  February  to  supervise  the  finishing 
work. 

The  first  cottage  will  accomodate  thirty  women. 
Judging  from  the  number  of  county  officials  who 
have  written  that  women  prisoners  are  being  held 
for  admittance  to  the  Farm  Colony,  the  maximum 
number  of  prisoners  will  be  received  at  the  open- 
ing. Mr.  Churchill  feels  that  public  opinion  high- 
ly approves  of  the  new  institution. 

The  first  cottage  is  of  brick,  being  of  colonial 
style.  The  bedrooms  will  accomodate  one  per- 
son or  three,  no  two  women  being  allowed  to  oc- 
cupy one  room,  as  it  usually  proves  that  mischief 
originates  among  groups  of  two.  Those  inmates 
in  need  of  medical  attention  will  be  segregated  in 
special  wards.  The  women  will  be  given  the 
freedom  of  the  place;  two  or  three  detention 
rooms  having  been  provided  for  extreme  cases. 

Farm  work  will  occupy  the  time  of  the  women. 
Later  industrial  arts  and  trades  will  be  taught, 
when  the  necessary  funds  to  establish  these  de- 
partments are  available. 

An  interesting  fact  about  the  Farm  Colony  is 
that  the  construction  work  is  nearly  all  being 
done  by  prisoners  from  the  Caledonia  farm. 

The  Farm  Colony  is  designed  especially  for 
women  over  sixteen  years  of  age,  who  are  not 
accepted  at  Samarcand. 


He  climbs  highest  who  lifts  another  up. 

—George  Matthew  Adams 


SIDELIGHTS 


For  the  first  time  in  history,  North  Ctarolina’s 
state  prison  had  a population  exceeding  2,000 
in  November,  when  the  admission  of  83  prisoners 
raised  the  total  population  to  2,006. 


Nearly  ten  thousand  illegitimate  babies  were 
born  in  North  Carolina  during  1926  and  1927. 
To  be  exact,  there  were  9,097  babies  born  out 
of  wedlock,  according  to  the  bureau  of  vital 
statistics  of  the  state  board  of  health. 

For  the  year  1926,  there  were  1,039  illegiti- 
mate white  births;  3,344  illegitimate  Negro  births; 
and  46  Indian,  making  a total  of  4,429  for 
the  year.  During  the  following  year,  there  were 
1,037  illegitimate  white  births;  3,585  Negro  births; 
and  46  Indian.  In  1927,  the  total  reached  1,66s’. 


MRS.  MORRISS  CHAIRMAN 

ILLITERACY  COMMISSION 


At  a conference  in  Raleigh  on  December  8, 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  C.  Morriss,  of  Asheville,  was  elect- 
ed chairman  of  the  Adult  Illiteracy  Commission 
which  was  appointed  by  Governor  McLean  last 
spring.  W.  H.  Livers,  director  of  the  extension 
division  of  the  North  Carolina  College  for  Wo- 
men, was  made  secretary.  A special  guest  for  the 
occasion  was  L.  R.  Alderman,  specialist  in  adult 
education  from  the  National  Bureau  of  Education. 

Committees  were  appointed,  and  a preliminary 
survey  of  the  situation  was  made  from  the  ma- 
terial brought  to  the  conference  by  individual 
members.  It  was  suggested  that  provision  be 
made  in  colleges  of  the  State  for  the  training  of 
young  women  to  teach  illiterates.  It  is  under- 
stood that  a $60,000  appropriation  for  carrying 
on  the  work  in  North  Carolina  will  be  asked  of 
the  1929  General  Assembly. 

Mrs.  Morriss  has  been  the  guiding  spirit  in  the 
educating  of  5,000  adult  illiterates  in  Buncombe 
county.  She  tells  an  amusing  incident  of  the 
kind  that  intensifies  the  interest  in  work  with 
illiterates.  A young  man  who  had  learned  to 
read  and  write  in  the  night  schools  said  to  her: 
“Won’t  you  tell  them  we  are  happier  men  and 
women?  They  can  understand  that.”  But  with 
a twinkle  in  his  eye,  he  added,  “Tell  them  they 
would  understand  it  better  if  they  had  seen  John 
Smith  when  he  learned  to  copy  his  name.  He 
could  write  them,  he  could  make  the  letters,  and 
he  came  running  over  to  me  and  said,  ‘Here’s  my 
name,  Bud,  here’s  my  name.  I can’t  read  her 
yet,  but  I can  write  her.’” 


He  who  waits  to  do  a great  deal  of  good  at 
once  will  never  do  any  .—Dr.  Johnson. 


HIGH  COST  OF  POOR  RELIEF 


DISTRICT  CONFERENCE 

ELECT  NEW  OFFICERS 


Officers  for  live  district  welfare  conferences  have 
been  elected  in  the  series  of  meetings  held  this 
fall.  The  Western  district  conference,  finding  it 
necessary  to  divide  and  hold  two  meetings,  has 
held  only  the  first  of  these.  At  the  January  meet- 
ing in  Asheville,  officers  are  to  be  elected. 

Miss  Lona  Glidewell,  of  Reidsville,  superinten- 
dent of  public  welfare  in  Rockingham  county,  was 
chosen  president  of  the  Northwestern  district  con- 
ference. Mrs.  W.  T.  Hinton,  girls’  commissioner 
of  Greensboro,  was  made  secretary. 

Mrs.  Mary  O.  Linton,  of  Salisbury,  s.  p.  w.  in 
Rowan  County,  was  elected  to  head  the  South- 
western district  conference.  The  secretary  is  Miss 
Mary  Robinson,  of  Wadesboro,  s.  p.  w.  in  Anson. 

Supt.  George  Lawrence,  of  Orange  County,  is 
the  new  president  of  the  Central  district  confer- 
ence, with  the  privilege  of  selecting  the  secretary. 
The  same  privilege  was  extended  Supt.  John  A. 
Martin,  of  Cumberland  County,  who  was  elected 
president  of  the  Southeastern  district  group. 

J.  T.  Barnes,  s.  p.  w.  of  Wilson  County,  was 
made  president  of  the  Northeastern  district  con- 
ference, and  Mrs.  Ida  H.  Hall,  s.  p.  w.  of  Carteret, 

secretary. 


MOTHERS’  AID  CASES  TO 

HAVE  NEW  BUDGET  BOOKS 


Beginning  on  January  1,  all  mothers  who  are 
receiving  Mothers’  Aid  checks,  will  begin  to  use 
a regular  budget  book.  At  the  Institute  of  So- 
cial Welfare  at  Chapel  Hill  in  July,  several  forms 
of  the  budget  books  in  use  in  counties  in  the  State 
were  exhibited.  One  was  selected  as  most  suitable. 
Copies  of  this  have  been  prepared  and  will  be 
purchased  by  the  counties  having  Mothers’  Aid 
cases.  An  advantage  of  the  new  type  of  budget 
book  is  that  it  will  last  throughout  the  year.  The 
mother  will  have  a permanent  record  of  her 
monthly  expenditures  in  compact  form. 

The  purpose  of  using  the  budget  books  is  not 
to  check  on  the  mothers’  expenditures  so  much  as 
to  help  them  to  learn  business  methods.  One 
mother  recently  thanked  a welfare  officer  for 

starting  her  on  her  record  keeping.  She  said 

that  she  was  proud  of  her  records  as  she  had 

never  known  before  where  her  money  went. 

Another  superintendent  of  welfare  was  asked 
by  a bank  to  teach  one  of  the  bank’s  clients  how 
to  keep  a budget.  The  client,  in  spite  of  an  ample 
income,  ran  in  debt  each  month.  When  she 

learned  from  the  welfare  officer  how  to  budget 
her  expenditures,  she  began  to  take  pride  in  hav- 
ing a balance  left  to  her  credit  each  month. 


SOCIAL  WORK  CONFERENCE 

MEETS  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO 


The  fifty-sixth  meeting  of  the  National  Confer- 
ence of  Social  Work  will  take  place  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, California,  June  26  to  July  3,  under  the 
leadership  of  Porter  R.  Lee,  the  president,  who 
is  director  of  the  New  York  School  of  Social 
Work. 

The  Conference  is  open  to  any  one  who  wishes 
to  attend.  It  brings  together  at  one  time  the 
most  important  group  of  experts  in  the  field  of 
social  work  in  the  country.  Its  program  deals 
with  child  welfare,  community  life,  delinquency, 
health,  immigration,  mental  hygiene,  and  similar 
social  problems.  Thirty  kindred  organizations 
will  hold  meetings  in  connection  with  the  Confer- 
ence. 

All  railroads  offer  tourist  rates,  with  special 
arrangements  for  vacation  trips.  Adequate  hotel 
space  has  been  assured.  Additional  information 
about  the  Conference  can  be  secured  from 
Howard  R.  Knight,  General  Secretary,  277  East 
Long  Street,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


CHILD  COMMITTEE  MEETS 


The  Committee  on  the  Child  of  the  North 
Carolina  Conference  for  Social  Work  met  at  a 
dinner  at  the  Washington  Duke  Hotel  in  Durham 
on  Friday,  December  14.  Mrs.  W.  B.  Waddill, 
of  Henderson,  is  chairman  of  the  committee, 
which  is  composed  of  the  following:  Mrs.  Waddill, 
Miss  Lily  E.  Mitchell,  Mrs.  Billy  Shaw  Howell, 
Miss  Elizabeth  Smith,  Dr.  Ernest  R.  Groves,  Dr. 
Harry  W.  Crane,  Judge  William  M.  York,  Rev. 
M.  L.  Kesler,  and  Dr.  Frank  Graham,  ex  officio. 

The  Committee  will  study  various  subjects 
centering  about  the  child,  as  recommended  and 
endorsed  by  the  state  conference.  These  will 
include  education,  recreation,  Mothers’  Aid,  child 
labor,  boarding  homes,  illegitimacy,  juvenile  court, 
and  mental  hygiene. 


MISS  MITCHELL  VISITS 

FOUR  MATERNITY  HOMES 


Miss  Lily  E.  Mitchell,  director  of  child  welfare, 
has  visited  the  four  maternity  homes  in  the 
State  during  the  fall.  Greensboro  Rest  Cottage, 
she  reports,  has  improved  its  equipment  during 
the  last  two  years,  and  is  hoping  to  add  to  its 
capacity. 

Miss  Christine  Pratt,  matron  at  the  Faith 
Cottage  in  Asheville,  has  returned  to  her  work 
after  spending  the  summer  in  Europe.  A new 
local  advisory  board  is  proving  helpful. 

The  Florence  Crittonton  home  in  Charlotte 
has  usually  had  its  maximum  capacity  through- 
out the  summer.  Mrs.  Higginbotham,  formerly 
a member  of  the  faculty  at  a South  Carolina  col- 
lege, became  a member  of  the  staff  as  dietitian  in 

the  summer.  . 

All  three  of  these  homes  did  quite  a bit  of 
canning  for  winter  supplies  during  the  summer. 


In  summerizing  a recent  article  issued  by  the 
State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare 
on  the  high  cost  of  poor  relief,  the  News  and 
Observer  said  editorially: 

“The  writer  shows  that  this  State  out  of  its 
taxes  spent  last  year  a million  dollars  to  care 
for  2,100  indigent  in  the  county  homes  of  the 
State.  The  number  has  increased  since  1921 
from  1,600,  which  then  cost  $580,000.  In  that 
year  $150,000  was  spent  for  the  outside  poor, 
while  in  1927  $300,000  was  paid  in  small  doles 
to  the  outside  poor. 

u 3i  new  county  homes  have  been 

constructed  in  the  last  10  years  and  most  of 
them  are  model  brick  structures  well  equipped. 
Nine  counties  have  discontinued  their  county 
homes,  and  a few  board  their  inmates  in  other 
counties,  and  save  money  because  they  have  not 
enough  poor  to  justify  the  upkeep  and  overhead. 

Vance  county  has  established  a hospital- 
home,  boarding  out  most  of  the  inmates  with 
relatives  with  whom  they  are  far  happier,  and  de- 
voting the  hospital  to  indigent  sick.  Its  hospital  is 
standardized  and  the  county  receives  one  dollar 
a day  per  bed  from  the  Duke  Foundation. 
Why  should  not  other  counties  do  likewise? 
The  commissioners  of  the  one  hundred  counties 
might  well  study  how  Vance  operates.”  As  a 
suggestion  for  improvement  (the  writer)  says: 

“A  plan  that  has  not  yet  been  tried  out  in 
North  Carolina  is  that  of  the  district  hospital- 
home  receiving  enough  inmates  from  several 
counties  to  make  the  maintenance  of  an  ade 
quate  institution  and  a high-type  superintendent 
worth  while.  The  Legislature  has  given  the 
counties  in  the  State  the  privilege  of  combin- 
ing to  erect  such  institutions.  It  is  probable  that 
the  total  cost  to  the  counties  using  the  home 
would  be  no  greater,  and  probably  less,  than 
the  sum  now  spent.  Moreover,  the  institution 
would  include  hospital  facilities  where  the  in- 
digent sick  could  be  treated  for  those  ailments 
that  frequently  incapacitate  their  victims  and 
later  lead  them  ‘over  the  hill  to  the  poorhouse. 

The  following  extracts  from  a clerk  of  a 
superior  court  show  the  interesting  reaction  of 
an  individual  who  was  somewhat  surprised  at 
the  figures  given,  as  were  others  who  had  not 
thought  before  of  the  waste  attached  to  the 
present  county  home  system. 

“If  the  facts  disclosed  in  the  enclosed  article  are 
true  the  next  Legislature  should  certainly  make 
some  provision  for  additions  to  State  Hospitals, 
Caswell  Training  School,  and  Institutions  sup- 
ported by  the  State  for  the  care  of  the  insane, 
indigent  poor,  feeble  minded,  and  children. 
I cannot  imagine  that  such  a number  of  feeble 
minded  should  be  at  county  homes.  Just  think 
of  107  insane  patients  in  county  homes!  . • • 

Jails  and  county  homes  have  not  the  facilities 
to  care  for  such  patients  and  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  state  to  make  proper  provision  that  would 
at  least  insure  a measure  of  comfort  to  these 
unfortunates.  Children  should  not  be  reared  in 
county  homes.  . . • 
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DUKE  REMEMBERS 

NEGRO  CRIPPLES 


The  Late  B.  N.  Duke's  Will  Provides 
Bequests  for  Many  Charities  in 
State 


Recent  announcement  was  made  that  the  late 
Benjamin  N.  Duke  had  provided  a bequest  of 
$25,000  for  the  Negro  ward  of  the  North  Carolina 
Orthopedic  hospital.  In  1925  Mr.  Duke  gave, 
through  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public 
Welfare,  $15,000  for  the  erection  of  a ward  for 
crippled  Negro  children,  thus  providing  them 
their  first  opportunity  to  receive  orthopedic  treat- 
ment at  the  state  hospital.  News  of  this  gift, 
was  welcomed  throughout  the  state. 

In  his  will  Mr.  Duke  left  more  thaan  $1,000,000 
to  charitable  institutions  most  of  which  are  in 
North  Carolina.  Among  the  bequests  were: 
$100,000  to  the  Methodist  Orphanage  at  Raleigh; 
$50,000  to  the  North  Carolina  conference  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  church,  south,  Wilson,  and 
$50,000  to  the  Western  North  Carolina  conference 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  south, 
Charlotte,  these  two  bequests  to  form  endow- 
ment funds,  the  income  to  be  paid  to  superannuat- 
ed and  worn  out  preachers  and  their  widows 
and  orphans ; $50,000  to  the  Children’s  Home  in 
Winston-Salem;  $15,000  to  the  colored  orphanage 
asylum,  of  Oxford;  $10,000  to  the  Stonewall 
Jackson  manual  training  and  industrial  school 
for  boys  at  Concord;  $40,00  to  the  Oxford 
asylum  for  white  children  at  Oxford;  $15,000  to 
the  Christian  orphanage,  Elon  College;  $30,000 
to  the  Thomasville  Baptist  Orphanage;  $5,000  to 
the  Baptist  orphanage  for  Negro  children  at 
W inston-Salem ; $5,000  to  the  Odd  Fellows  home, 
Goldsboro;  $25,000  to  the  Presbyterian  orphanage 
home,  Barium  Springs;  $5,000  to  the  Pythian 
Home,  Clayton;  $10,000  to  the  Thompson  orpha- 
nage, Charlotte,  and  many  other  bequests. 


N.  C.  Social  Service  Conference 


The  North  Carolina  Social  Service  Conference 
will  meet  in  Raleigh  during  February  in  order  to 
meet  during  the  present  term  of  the  legislature. 
Some  of  the  pressing  social  problems  for  which 
legislation  seems  to  promise  improvement  will  be 
the  main  topics  for  discussion  at  the  conference. 
Nationally-known  speakers  will  address  the 
groups.  Among  the  projects  on  the  program  are 
the  Australian  ballot,  workmen’s  compensation, 
“adequate  guarantees  for  the  education  of  chil- 
dren,” and  “progress  in  the  care  of  the  wards  of 
the  state,  which  include  orphans,  juvenile  delin- 
quents, prisoners,  the  mentally  defective,  and  the 
physically  ill.”  The  exact  date  of  the  meeting 
has  not  yet  been  announced. 
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Mother  and  Children 

Become  Acquainted 

Mothers’  Aid  Enables  Mother  to  Give 
Up  Mill  Work  at  Night  and  Family 
Moves  to  Country 

Mothers’  Aid  has  brought  one  family  of  chil- 
dren a chance  to  know  their  mother.  Hard  labor 
in  a mill  from  six  o’clock  in  the  evening  until 
five  the  next  morning,  and  housework  until  she 
dropped  from  exhaustion  and  fell  off  to  sleep 
for  a few  hours  before  going  back  to  the  mill, 
had  made  a sort  of  machine  that  her  children 
hardly  knew  as  “Mother.”  It  wasn’t  a surprise, 
then,  to  the  welfare  worker  from  the  State  Board 
of  Charities  that  she  found  the  children  to  be 
disobedient,  dirty  little  things.  The  family  was 
living  in  part  of  a mill  house,  with  another  family 
on  the  other  side.  There  were  no  screens,  and 
the  house  was  unpainted  and  gloomy  inside  and 
out.  For  recreation  the  children  played  in  the 
street. 

In  spite  of  the  dismal  atmosphere  of  the  home, 
the  welfare  worker  saw  that  the  family  was 
good  “material,”  as  welfare  workers  say.  For 
years  the  mother  had  valiantly  struggled  to  keep 
her  family  of  six  children  together.  Even  be- 
fore her  husband’s  death  two  years  before,  she 
had  had  her  troubles,  for  he  was  a worthless 
drunkard.  When  he  had  died,  she  had  left  the 
farm  and  come  to  the  mill  village  to  seek  em- 
ployment. The  only  work  available  had  been 
as  a spare  hand  at  the  mill,  at  which  she  made 
from  four  to  six  dollars  a week.  When  she 
was  at  work,  the  neighbors  looked  after  the 
children,  and  sometimes  they  even  gave  her 
food.  They  were  kind  enough,  but  still  the  chil- 
dren were  without  a home  and  a mother. 

“Old  before  her  time,”  the  welfare  worker 
described  the  mother.  Three  or  four  hours  of 
sleep  a day  isn’t  enough  to  offset  the  demands  of  a 
double  job  on  a woman’s  energy,  and  she  was 
paying  the  price  in  loss  of  health. 

In  spite  of  poverty,  the  mother  had  kept  out 
of  debt,  going  without  food  when  there  wasn’t 
any  money  to  pay  for  it. 

It  has  been  a year  now  since  the  State  Board 
put  this  mother  on  the  monthly  pension  list.  Not 
charity,  but  an  investment  in  citizenship  is  this 
monthly  allowance  that  has  enabled  the  mother 
to  give  up  mill  work,  move  to  the  country,  and 
devote  her  time  to  bringing  up  her  children. 

Through  the  welfare  officer,  a place  on  a farm 
was  found  for  the  family.  The  mother  and  the 
oldest  boy  look  after  the  cow  and  chickens  for 
their  milk  and  butter.  Sam  and  Tom,  two  of  the 
boys,  raised  and  peddled  vegetables  last  summer. 
They  made  enough  money  to  buy  clothes  for  the 
winter  for  themselves,  and  then  there  were  vege- 
tables to  can  for  the  winter.  All  the  children  have 


NO.  1 

Poor  Funds  Could  Be 

Spent  More  Wisely 

“ Drawing  " Constitutes  One  of  Evils  in 
System  of  Poor  Relief  in  North 
Carolina 

What  could  you  do  with  a million  dollars? 

Speculation  on  ways  to  spend  a million  dol- 
lars has  been  going  on  at  the  offices  of  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare  lately. 
That  is,  since  reports  showed  that  a million  dol- 
lars, and  more,  was  spent  on  poor  relief  last  year. 

With  a million  dollars,  the  State  Board  could 
hire  trained  welfare  workers  for  every  county  in 
the  State.  More  than  that,  we  could  give  each 
one  a budget  of  ten  thousand  dollars.  A certain 
county  employs  a superintendent  of  public  wel- 
fare, his  four  assistants,  and  a juvenile  court  judge 
for  ten  thousand  dollars.  The  superintendent’s 
assistants  include  a stenographer,  a boys’  com- 
missioner, a case  worker,  and  a Negro  worker, 
adequate  help  for  the  most  thorough  county  pro- 
gram. With  a million  dollars  at  our  disposal  we 
could  make  this  budget  possible  to  every  county. 

In  other  words,  the  State  Board  feels  that  the 
large  amount  now  going  for  poor  relief  could  be 
spent  more  wisely.  It  is  true  that  we  have  the 
poor  with  us  always,  and  it  will  be  a long  time 
before  we  can  eliminate  the  item  of  poor  relief. 
But  it  is  nevertheless  appalling  that  in  one  year 
the  counties  spent  $900,000  in  order  to  care  for 
2100  aged  and  infirm  poor,  and  distributed  $300,- 
000  in  small  doles  to  their  chronic  pauper  lists. 
Some  inmates  in  county  homes  were  well  carecF 
for  and  others  were  not  so  fortunate.  It  has  beem 
pointed  out  that  the  chief  difficulty  in  providing 
adequate  and  inexpensive  care  for  the  2100  aged 
paupers  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  are  scattered 
over  one  hundred  counties,  most  of  which  main- 
tain homes.  The  number  of  paupers  in  each 
county  does  not  justify  the  maintenance  of  a 
home  providing  hospital  facilities,  proper  segre- 
gation, and  having  a superintendent  of  the  right 
type.  The  fee  system  still  prevails  in  a number 
of  counties  which  give  the  superintendent  of  the 
county  a farm  to  live  on  and  a small  fee  for  each 
inmate.  Under  this  system  the  superintendent  is 
kept  busy  with  making  a living  and  little  atten- 
tion is  usually  paid  the  old  and  needy.  The  plan 
of  the  district  hospital-home  has  been  recommend- 
ed on  the  grounds  that  it  would  be  economical 
and  efficient.  The  district  hospital-home,  main- 
tained by  several  counties  jointly,  would  offer 
adequate  care  to  the  aged  inmate  and  hospital 
facilities  for  the  charity  work  of  all  the  counties. 
A number  of  counties  have  abandoned  their  homes 
and  are  boarding  their  poor  with  relatives  or  in 
neighboring  county  homes. 

The  abuses  of  the  dole  system  are  notorious. 
These  do  not  exist  in  those  counties  that  have 
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NOTICE  TO  EDITORS 

All  material  in  the  Public  Welfare 
Progress  is  released  to  the  press  upon 
receipt. 


ASKING  LEGISLATION 

The  following  recommendations  requiring  leg- 
islation are  included  in  the  biennial  report  of  the 
State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare: 

T.  That  the  regular  budget  be  increased  suffici- 
ently to  provide  for  a nominal  increase  in  salaries, 
one  new  whole-time  worker  and  a part-time  sten- 
ographer, and  the  whole-time  services  of  the  sec- 
retary to  the  Division  of  Mental  Health  and  Hy- 
giene. 

2.  That  the  Mothers’  Aid  Fund  be  increased 
$10,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1929-30  and  $15,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  1930-31. 

3.  That  a new  appropriation  of  $5,000  annual- 
ly for  the  biennium  1929-31  be  made  to  care  for 
a limited  number  of  the  State’s  wards  in  boarding 
Homes. 

4.  That  the  statute  governing  maternity  homes 
be  amended  to  describe  maternity  homes. 

5.  That  provision  be  made  to  care  for  the  Ne- 
gro feeble-minded  at  either  the  Goldsboro  Hos- 
pital for  the  Insane  or  Caswell  Training  School. 

6.  That  the  State  take  over  and  enlarge  the  Ef- 

i 

land  School  for  Negro  Girls. 

7.  That  the  board  of  public  welfare  have  a 
vote  in  the  election  of  superintendent  of  public 
welfare;  make  up  the  annual  budget  of  the  de- 
partment, subject  to  the  approval  of  the  county 
commissioners;  and  that  the  Board  members  be 
paid  per  diem  and  mileage  for  regular  and  call 
meetings. 

8.  That  more  adequate  and  satisfactory  pro- 
vision be  made  to  care  for  the  criminal  insane  and 
the  innebriates  and  drug  addicts. 

1 9.  That  the  State  assume  responsibility  for  all 
persons  convicted  of  crime. 

WHEN  A FELLER  NEEDS  A FRIEND 

■ In  the  following  States:  Florida,  Georgia,  Idaho, 
^Michigan,  New  Hampshire,  North  Carolina,  Penn- 
sylvania, Rhode  Island,  South  Carolina,  South 
Dakota,  and  Texas,  children  under  16  may  work 
•9  to  11  hours  a day.  “Fellers”  in  these  states  need 
“friends”  to  guarantee  to  them  a minimum  of  an 
8’-hour  day  and  a 6-day,  48-hour  week  in  order 
that  there  may  be  left  a little  time  for  play. 

— The  American  Child 


Poor  Funds  Could  Be  Spent  More 
Wisely 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 

substituted  a more  modern  system  of  granting  aid 
to  the  poor.  But  this  custom,  savoring  of  the 
days  of  almshouses,  still  flourishes  in  many  North 
Carolina  counties  today.  The  chief  feature  of  the 
system  is  the  chronic  pauper  list,  composed  of 
names  of  those  poor  families  that  at  one  time  or 
another  have  asked  help  from  the  county  com- 
missioners. On  the  first  of  each  month  a check 
(usually  for  three  to  five  dollars)  is  sent  auto- 
matically to  each  name  on  the  list,  for  the  com- 
missioners take  it  for  granted  that  the  family 
will  continue  to  need  help. 

Fortunate  indeed  is  he  who  gets  on  the  list  “to 
draw”  in  these  counties,  for  not  only  does  he  have 
a permanent  income  (the  list  is  rarely,  if  ever,  re- 
vised) but  he  even  leaves  an  estate  to  his  relatives, 
for  frequently  the  check  continues  after  his  death. 
It  is  not  unusual  to  find  that  a county  has  been 
sending  the  regular  monthly  check  of  five  dollars 
to  a dead  man’s  name  for  three  or  four  years,  and 
that  none  has  been  returned. 

Or,  “drawing”  may  constitute  a dowry  for  the 
widow,  and  her  new  husband  may  be  ever  grate- 
ful for  the  check  that  continues  to  come  even 
though  they  have  moved  away  from  the  county 
and  are  paying  income  taxes  themselves. 

Or,  it  may  be  an  endowment  for  a grocery- 
store,  which  may  receive  an  endless  stream  of 
checks  at  the  first  of  the  months,  regardless  of 
whether  or  not  the  grocer  is  careful  to  supply 
foodstuffs  to  the  needy  family  for  whom  the  or- 
der was  given. 

There  are  counties  in  the  State  sending  out  as 
many  as  140  of  these  checks  each  month.  A wel- 
fare worker  from  the  State  Board  recently  sug- 
gested to  a county  commissioner  that  he  group 
the  names  on  their  list  geographically  and  investi- 
gate them  with  a view  to  revising  the  list,  which 
had  never  been  done.  He  listened  politely,  but 
the  worker  went  away  convinced  that  the  list 
would  never  be  revised. 

Harnett  County  recently  took  a progressive 
step  when  it  abolished  its  chronic  poor  list  and 
upon  the  recommendation  of  its  new  county  man- 
ager turned  over  its  poor  funds  to  be  administered 
by  the  county  superintendent  of  welfare.  It  will 
be  her  responsibility  to  see  that  the  funds  are  ex- 
pended where  needed.  Instead  of  putting  a fami- 
ly on  a pauper  list,  the  welfare  superintendent  is 
to  investigate  the  needs,  and  with  the  county’s 
funds,  help  the  family  to  meet  temporary  diffi- 
culties. The  money  is  to  be  given  out  only  as  a 
result  of  direct  investigation.  A few  other  coun- 
ties in  the  State  have  tried  this  plan  and  have 
approved  it. 


LEWIS-FIELDS 


Mrs.  Sybil  Gates  Fields,  superintendent  of 
public  welfare  in  Edgecomb  county,  was  married 
to  Mr.  Malcolm  Lewis,  of  Raleigh,  on  Saturday, 
December  22,  at  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
William  B.  Rodman,  Jr.,  in  Washington,  the 
Reverend  Bertram  E.  Brown,  rector  of  Calvary 
Episcopal  church,  of  Tarboro,  officiating.  Mr. 
Lewis  is  assistant  engineer  with  the  North  Caro- 
lina State  Board  of  Health. 


WOMEN  SPONSOR 

FIVE  MEASURES 


Legislative  Council  of  Women  Asks  for 
Australian  Ballot,  Notice  of  Intent 
to  Marry  and  Other  Legislation 

The  Legislative  Council  of  North  Carolina 
Women  this  year  is  sponsoring  five  measures 
that  are  of  interest  to  every  socially-minded 
person  in  the  State.  The  Council  recently  issued 
a summary  of  these  bills  that  are  to  be  presented 
to  the  Legislature: 

1.  A state-wide  Australian  Ballot  law. 

Because  since  the  whole  state  is  effected  by 
the  officials  elected  in  each  town,  county  and 
district,  we  need  a uniform  system  of  voting 
throughout  the  state,  and  that  system  should 
be  one  which  insures  order  at  the  polls,  allows 
a private  and  uncoerced  vote,  provides  for  speed, 
ease  and  accuracy  in  voting  and  in  counting  the 
votes  cast. 

2.  Removal  of  the  “4th  Grade”  Clause  to 
the  Limiting  the  Working  Day  of  Children 
under  16  to  8 Hours  a Day  in  Industrial  and 
Mercantile  Pursuits. 

Because  a child  of  14  or  15,  even  though  it  has 
completed  the  4th  grade  in  school,  cannot  work 
the  11  hours  a day  that  our  law  allows  without 
endangering  its  health  and  losing  the  opportunity 
for  the  education  that  an  enlightened  state  gives 
its  children.  The  present  law  protects  the  sub- 
normal or  underprivileged  child.  Give  all  a fair 
chance. 

3.  Two  weeks  notice  before  marriage,  t.  e. 
a lapse  of  time  between  the  application  for  a 
marriage  license  and  its  issuance,  sufficient  to 
allow  any  proper  objections  to  the  marriage 
to  be  proved. 

Because  experience  has  proved  that  such  a law 
prevents  hasty,  and  illegal  marriages  and  so  causes 
more  respect  for  the  sanctity  of  home.  Good 
marriage  laws  will  help  stop  the  increase  in  di- 
vorces. 

4.  Adequate  maintenance  for  the  Farm 
Colony  for  Women  and  a nominal  increase 
in  its  capacity. 

So  that  vicious  and  diseased  women  may  be 
removed  from  society  and  kept  in  a penal  insti- 
tution long  enough  to  be  cured  and  taught  to 
support  themselves  in  lawful  occupations. 

5.  Taking  over  by  the  state  of  the  reform 
school  for  colored  girls  at  Efland. 

Because  the  state  is  using  the  School  now  for 
training  girls  sent  there  by  our  Juvenile  Courts 
and  experience  has  proved  the  need  for  the  in- 
stitution, for  further  equipment  and  maintenance 
to  care  for  at  least  60  girls  and  an  adequate  num- 
ber of  officials.  The  state  should  assume  the  re- 
sponsibility for  this  School  it  uses  and  helps  sup- 
port. 

“You  will  find  poetry  nowhere,  unless  you 
bring  some  with  you.” — Joubert. 

“There  are  thousands  hacking  at  the  branches 
of  evil  to  one  who  is  striking  at  the  root.” — 
Thoreau. 


PARENTAL  INSTITUTE 

MEETS  IN  FEBRUARY 


Adolescent  Child  to  be  Studied  at  Meet- 
ing Here  February  12,  14,  and  15 


The  second  State-wide  Institute  on  Parental 
Education  will  convene  in  Raleigh,  Wednesday, 
February  13th,  and  run  through  Friday,  the  lSth. 
The  meeting  will  be  held  in  the  Woman’s  Club 
Building  and  the  United  Church  Building,  both 
on  Hillsboro  Street. 

President-elect  Herbert  Hoover  has  said,  “Clear- 
ly, if  economic  waste  is  -responsible,  waste  of 
child  life,  whether  viewed  economically  or  in 
terms  of  common  and  universal  betterment,  is 
a blight  that  in  its  measures  is  more  deplorable 
than  war.” 

The  chief  objective  of  the  Institute  is  to  pre- 
vent waste  of  child  life  from  the  physical,  mental, 
social  and  spiritual  point  of  view.  The  problem 
is  so  large  and  far-reaching  in  its  implications 
that  its  solution  requires  the  best  that  can  be 
gained  from  the  experience  of  successful  parents 
and  the  results  of  scientific  research. 

The  purpose  of  this  Institute  is  to  bring  to- 
gether for  three  days  the  mothers  and  fathers 
of  North  Carolina  who  recognize  the  importance 
of  the  issue  and  the  best  trained  research  workers 
throughout  the  country.  From  this  free  inter- 
change of  ideas  and  frank  discussion  there  should 
develop  a positive  demand  for  a permanent  state- 
wide organization.  The  function  of  such  an 
organization  should  be  to  integrate  the  services 
of  the  various  agencies  in  the  State  and  to  help 
parents  who  are  seeking  aid,  that  North  Carolina 
may  continue  to  maintain  its  high  position  in 
the  character  and  stamina  of  its  people,  and  in 
the  progress  of  its  education  and  industrial  life. 


Psychiatric  Test  of 

Delinquents  Needed 

Dr.  A.  P.  Kephart  Urges  Abolition  of 
Capital  Punishment  and  Adoption 
of  Methods  to  Combat  Crime 


Following  a lecture  on  “Crime”  by  Clarence 
Harrow,  noted  criminal  lawyer  of  Chicago,  the 
North  Carolina  Society  for  the  Abolition  of 
Capital  punishment  has  renewed  activities,  and 
plans  to  introduce  a bill  at  the  present  session 
of  the  legislature.  Dr.  A.  P.  Kephart,  secretary, 
and  member  of  the  North  Carolina  College  facul- 
ty, declared  that  a number  of  measures  must 
be  adopted,  in  addition  to  abolition  of  the  death 
penalty,  if  the  number  of  capital  crimes  is  to 
be  reduced  and  if  crime  in  general  is  to  be 
brought  under  control.  He  enumerated  the  fol- 
lowing as  a few  of  those  measures: 

“Our  public  safety  organization  and  procedures 
must  be  improved  to  the  standpoint  where  we 
capture  at  least  75  per  cent  of  the  offenders  in- 
stead of  25  per  cent. 

“Our  legal  procedures  must  be  improved  in 
■order  that  a very  much  larger  proportion  than 
four  per  cent  of  all  offenders  are  brought  to 
justice. 

“We  must  begin  very  early  in  our  public 
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schools  and  in  similar  agencies  to  use  our  present 
knowledge  of  scientific  methods  to  discover  as 
early  as  possible  mental  insufficiency  and  certain 
definite  tendencies  toward  delinquency. 

“We  must  at  least  modify  our  present  criminal 
court  procedures,  perhaps  to  the  point  of  aboli- 
tion of  jury  trial  in  order  that  a criminal  trial 
may  be  an  investigation  rather  than  a debate 
to  be  won. 

“Every  delinquent  offender  should  have  a 
thorough  clinical  examination  by  a physician,  phv- 
chiatrist,  psychologist  and  lawyer  legal  counsel 
employed  only  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the 
legal  rights  to  each  side. 

“We  must  modify  methods  in  penal  institutions 
so  that  every  prisoner  is  properly  diagnosed  and 
provided  with  treatment  and  occupation  in  a 
thoroughly  scientific  way.” 

PARENTAL  INSTITUTE 
ANNOUNCES  PROGRAM 

Prominent  Speakers  Will  Address  Con- 
ference on  Parental  Education; 

Dr.  Lindeman  to  Lead 

The  following  program  has  been  announced 
for  the  Institute  on  Parental  Education,  which  is 
to  meet  in  Raleigh,  February  13,  14,  and  15: 
February  13 — Morning 

Address  of  Welcome. — T.  E.  Browne,  chairman 
State  Council  on  Parental  Education. 

Discussion  of  Plan  of  Conducting  Institute,  Dr. 
E.  C.  Lindeman,  Consulting  Director,  National 
Council  of  Parental  Education. 

Afternoon. 

Sectional  Meetings. — (1)  Spiritual  Adjustment 
of  Adolescent  Youth — Leader,  Dr.  W.  L.  Poteat, 
President  Emeritus,  Wake  Forest  College. 

(2)  Place  of  Recreation  in  Child  Develop- 
ment— Leader,  Supt.  Guy  Phillips,  President, 
State  Association  on  Physical  Education. 

(3)  Child  Guidance — Leader,  Dr.  Phyllis 
Blanchard,  of  the  Child  Guidance  Clinic,  Phila- 
delphia. 

(4)  The  Family  and  the  Home — Leaders,  Dr. 
Ernest  R.  Groves,  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  and  Mrs.  Chase  Going  Woodhouse,  of 
the  North  Carolina  College  for  Women. 

(5)  The  Physical  Development  of  the  Chang- 
ing Child — Leader,  Dr.  Frank  Howard  Richard- 
son, of  the  Frank  Howard  Richardson  Clinic, 
Black  Mountain. 

(6)  The  Home-School  Relationship — Leader, 
Dr.  Carolina  Hedger,  of  the  Elizabeth  McCor- 
mick Memorial  Fund,  Chicago. 

Evening 

Address. — Life  More  Abundantly,  Dr.  Frank 
Howard  Richardson. 

February  14 — Morning 

Open  Forum  led  by  Dr.  Lindeman. 

Address. — Adolescent  Worries,  Dr.  English 
Bagby,  University  of  North  Carolina. 

Luncheon. 

Afternoon 

Meeting  of  all  sections  separately  for  round 
table  discussions. 

Evening 

Address. — The  Problem  of  the  Adolescent — 
Dr.  Caroline  Hedger. 
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February  15 — Morning 
Open  Forum  led  by  Dr.  Lindeman. 

Address. — What  the  Community  Owes  the 
Child,  Dr.  Caroline  Hedger. 

Luncheon. 

Afternoon 

A summary  of  the  Conference  led  by  Dr.  Lin- 
deman. 

Business  Meeting. 


SIDELIGHTS 


George  Ross  Pou,  superintendent  of  State’s 
Prison,  recently  said:  “I  feel  I can  conservative- 

ly estimate  the  net  operating  profit  for  the  prison 
as  a whole  to  be  in  excess  of  $75,000  for  the 
year  which  will  end  December  31.” 

Governor  Richards,  of  South  Carolina,  recently 
vetoed  a compulsory  school  attendance  act,  say- 
ing, “South  Carolina  has  a condition  that  is 
peculiarly  her  own,  and  while  it  is  not  necessary 
to  discuss  this  phase  of  the  question,  it  should 
be  evident  to  every  one  that  this  condition  of 
itself  makes  a statewide  compulsory  law  both 
impractical  and  inexpedient.”  Newspapers  have 
interpreted  this  “condition”  to  be  the  large  pre- 
centage  of  Negro  children  in  school. 

The  vision  of  a newspaper  man  which  eventu- 
ally led  to  the  founding  of  the  Jackson  Training 
School  was  honored  on  the  20th  anniversary  of 
the  school  January  12  when  a large  gathering 
of  citizens  and  students  paid  homage  to  the 
memory  of  J.  P.  Cook.  D.  B.  Coltrane,  a pioneer 
in  the  organization  of  the  school,  and  a member 
of  the  board  of  trustees,  remembered  that  20 
years  ago  a wayward  boy  came  before  the  court 
in  Concord  and  was  found  guilty.  The  judge 
declared  he  did  not  know  what  to  do  with 
the  boy.  James  P.  Cook,  a newspaperman  on 
hand,  then  started  his  efforts  for  a school  for 
delinquent  boys.  The  first  appropriation  was 
made  by  the  legislature  of  1907.  What  was 
then  a desolate  plantation  site  is  now  a plant 
having  more  than  twenty  buildings. 

The  New  York  tabloids  recently  blazed  head- 
lines about  another  lynching  in  the  South.  This 
was  better  “copy”  than  any  lynching  in  recent 
years,  for  a Negro,  Charlie  Shepherd  of  Mississip- 
pi, had  been  roasted  to  death  by  a mob  estimated 
at  from  1,000  to  2,000,  which,  it  is  reported, 
yelled  and  shouted  in  joy.  Concerning  the  lynch- 
ing, Governor  Bilbo  of  Mississippi  said,  “I  have 
neither  the  time  nor  the  money  to  investigate 
2,000  people.” 

Record  during  the  past  four  years  during 
the  administration  of  Governor  McLean:  Some 
form  of  clemency  granted  to  811  prisoners,  with 
only  29  instances  in  which  their  liberties  were 
revoked;  39  electrocutions.  W.  T.  Bost,  in  the 
Greensboro  Daily  News,  said,  “Considering  the 
fact  that  the  electric  chair  started  doing  business 
20  years  ago  and  has  taken  the  life  of  less  than 
100,  the  McLean  record  stacks  high.  But  all 
the  governors  had  electrocutions  and  it  appears 
anomalous  that  the  more  the  penalty  of  death 
is  inflicted  the  greater  the  number  of  candidates 
for  a place  in  diabolism’s  hall  of  fame.” 
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SPIRITUAL  LIFE  IS 

STRESSED  AT  SCHOOL 

School  of  “ Bad  Boys,”  Eastern  Carolina 
Training  School,  Goes  in  for  Heart 
Training  and  Gets  Results 

A school  of  “bad  boys”  which  locks  no  doors 
at  night,  which  burns  no  light  after  bed-time  and 
employs  no  night  watchman  to  prevent  run-aways, 
and  yet  has  little  trouble  with  discipline,  is  the 
Eastern  Carolina  Industrial  Training  School  for 
Boys  near  Rocky  Mount.  This  place  has  been 
called  a heart-training  school  for  its  purpose  is  to 
straighten  out  the  kinks  in  a boy’s  disposition  that 
have  lead  him  to  early  delinquency. 

The  school  has  been  in  operation  three  years 
now,  having  opened  its  doors  in  January,  1926. 
Its  success  can  be  measured  by  its  influence  on 
the  lives  of  its  boys.  One  of  them  recently  told 
a visitor  there,  “This  is  the  best  place  a boy  can 
be.”  There  he  has  known  S.  E.  Leonard,  the 
superintendent,  who  is  big  brother  to  all  the  boys. 
The  same  youngster  confessed  with  astonishment, 
“Why,  you  can  even  go  and  talk  to  Mr.  Leonard 
when  you  are  feeling  bad  about  things.”  For  the 
first  time  in  his  life  this  boy  has  found  a grown- 
up he  can  make  a pal  of.  When  the  visitor  was 
escorted  over  the  institution  and  into  the  sleeping 
wards,  she  found  a Bible  lying  beside  the  boy’s 
pillow.  And  this  same  youngster  was  once  a vil- 
lage bad  boy. 

At  the  school  made  up  of  bad  boys,  the  first 
thing  on  the  curriculum  is  to  get  each  boy  to 
have  some  ambition  in  life,  to  want  to  be  some- 
body. Then  Mr.  Leonard  and  his  staff  begin  a 
service  program.  “The  most  beautiful  thing  is 
the  spirit  of  the  place,”  Mr.  Leonard  said  recent- 
ly. Prayer  meetings  are  held  and  the  boys  go  to 
church  in  Rocky  Mount,  visiting  the  different 
churches  in  a body.  They  do  not  wear  uniforms, 
and  appear  as  any  group  of  well-dressed  boys  and 
young  men.  After  the  Sunday  dinner  is  finished 
and  before  the  boys  leave  the  tables  each  one  is 
asked  to  tell  what  he  heard  at  church.  On  Wed- 
nesday night  the  boys  have  their  own  prayer 
meeting,  each  boy  taking  his  turn  in  leading  the 
group.  As  a result  of  this  spiritual  life,  forty-one 
boys  have  joined  the  churches  in  Rocky  Mount 
since  the  school  opened.  These  boys  expect  to 
take  their  church  letters  with  them  when  they 
are  paroled,  which  will  place  the  boys  in  good 
company  when  they  return  to  their  communities. 

The  farm  is  under  the  general  direction  of  a 
farm  manager  and  all  work  is  done  by  the  boys. 
As  the  school  has  no  facilities  for  the  teaching  of 
trades,  as  yet,  the  boys  are  taught  a great  deal 
about  farm  work.  A boy  foreman  supervises  the 
milking  of  the  cows,  all  of  which  is  done  by  stu- 
dents. The  milk  from  each  cow  is  weighed,  the 
feed  measured  and  complete  records  are  kept. 
Other  boys  have  charge  of  the  poultry.  The 
rough  washing  at  the  school  is  done  by  the  boys 
in  the  old-fashioned  way,  with  tub  and  scrub 
board,  while  the  ironing  is  also  done  by  the  stu- 
dents. The  boys  even  cook,  and  don’t  mind  it 
at  all!  The  school  shifts  the  tasks  of  the  boys  in 
order  that  each  one  may  learn  to  do  many  things. 

There  are  now  sixty  boys  in  the  institution,  all 
of  whom  are  proud  of  the  school  and  feel  that 
it  is  really  part  theirs.  For  have  they  not  mended 


the  table  cloths,  repaired  machinery,  worked  on 
the  farm  and  helped  with  the  raising  of  vege- 
tables, and  taken  each  new  calf  as  their  pet? 

The  honor  system  which  permits  the  boys  to 
manage  themselves  is  the  best  answer  to  the  prob- 
lem of  discipline,  Mr.  Leonard  believes.  Occa- 
sionally there  is  a run-away,  but  a boy  can’t  get 
far  before  the  other  boys  start  after  him.  When 
a run-away  boy  is  brought  back  he  always  suffers 
the  humiliation  of  having  his  hair  clipped.  In  ad- 
dition he  may  be  required  to  work  during  the 
Saturday  afternoon  ball  game  or  to  go  to  bed  in- 
stead of  attending  the  movies  on  Saturday  even- 
ing which  the  boys  sometimes  do.  The  most  ex- 
cessive punishment  is  solitary  confinement  in  the 
“jug”  on  a diet  of  water  and  crackers  for  forty- 
eight  hours. 

During  the  recent  biennial  period,  for  which 
the  first  report  of  the  institution  has  been  issued, 
there  have  been  69  boys  at  the  institution.  They 
came  from  counties  as  follows:  Alamance,  1;  Ber- 
tie, 1 ; Brunswick,  2 ; Buncombe,  2 ; Cabarrus,  1 ; 
Carteret,  1 ; Catawba,  1 ; Craven,  2 ; Cumberland, 
2;  Davidson,  1;  Davie,  1;  Duplin,  1;  Edgecombe, 

1 ; Forsyth,  1;  Gates,  1;  Graham,  1;  Granville,  2; 
Guilford,  4;  Halifax,  3;  Harnett,  4;  Iredell,  1; 
Jackson,  1;  Johnston,  4;  Jones,  1;  New  Hanover, 
2;  Onslow,  1;  Pamlico,  1;  Pasquotank,  3;  Pender, 
1;  Pitt,  3;  Randolph,  1;  Rowan,  1;  Rutherford, 
1;  Sampson,  1;  Scotland,  2;  Stokes,  2;  Tyrrell,  1; 
Vance,  1 ; Wake,  3;  Washington,  1;  Wilson,  1. 

Boys  from  the  country  (27)  outnumbered  the 
other  groups,  there  being  20  boys  from  small 
towns  and  14  from  large  towns.  The  cotton  mill 
communities  sent  eight  to  the  school.  Offenses 
ranged  from  auto  thefts  to  housebreaking,  larceny, 
truancy  and  manufacturing  of  whiskey. 

Mother  and  Children  Become  Ac- 
quainted 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 
underwear  and  shoes  and  coats  for  the  winter. 
In  addition  they  have  bought  six  tons  of  coal. 

The  mother’s  health  has  improved  since  she  had 
her  teeth  removed  and  new  plates  made.  She  and 
her  children  have  got  acquainted  all  over  again 
and  she  no  longer  has  any  trouble  with  discipline. 
During  the  fall  they  went  chestnut  hunting  to- 
gether. In  the  exenings  she  reads  to  them  from 
good  books,  or  perhaps  the  family  discusses 
Sam’s  flowers,  for  he  has  become  interested  in 
flower  growing.  They  are  putting  a great  deal  of 
thought  in  the  planning  of  the  vegetable  garden. 
Now  they  are  ambitious  for  an  asparagus  bed, 
knowing  there  is  a good  market  for  asparagus. 
Fifteen-year  old  Sam  has  been  enterprising  enough 
to  get  a job  for  himself  during  the  winter. 

The  house  the  family  lives  in  is  just  a log  cab- 
in, but  inside  the  walls  have  been  re-daubed  by 
the  family  and  a bright  oilcloth  adorns  the  table 
where  they  eat.  The  boys  are  anxious  to  make 
enough  money  to  buy  more  furniture,  as  they 
have  barely  enough  to  get  along  with  now.  A 
new  sense  of  pride  has  blossomed  in  these  children 
and  the  mother  since  Mothers’  Aid  came  to  their 
rescue. 

“Charity — gently  to  hear,  kindly  to  judge.” — 
Shakespeare. 


SYPHILIS  IS  CAUSE 

OF  MUCH  INSANITY 


Superintendent  of  Colored  Hospital  for 
Colored  Insane  Attributes  One-Third 
of  Cases  to  Syphilis 

Dr.  W.  C.  Linville,  superintendent  of  the  State 
Hospital  for  the  Colored  Insane  at  Goldsboro,  has 
made  the  statement  that  thirty-two  per  cent  of 
all  admissions,  or  practically  one-third,  were  due 
to  syphilis.  For  the  same  period  ten  per  cent  of 
the  cases  were  caused  by  pellagra,  Dr.  Linville 
declares. 

His  statement,  printed  in  the  Health  Bulle- 
tin, follows:  “We  admitted  986  patients  during 

the  two  years.  During  the  first  year  444  patients 
were  brought  here.  Of  this  number  syphilis 
caused  the  insanity  of  178,  or  32  per  cent,  of 
those  admitted.  Knowing  as  we  do  that  only  a 
small  per  cent  of  those  infected  with  this  disease 
lose  their  mind  proves  to  us  that  this  disease  is 
playing  havoc  with  the  colored  people  of  North 
Carolina.  Up  to  the  Civil  War  colored  people  of 
the  South  were  not  infected  with  this  disease  and 
for  a long  time  it  was  thought  people  of  the  col- 
ored race  did  not  have  paresis,  but  we  know  now 
that  they  have  it,  and  in  severe  form.  A great 
many  of  these  cases  will  remain  in  a State  Hos- 
pital as  long  as  they  live.  We  treat  all  with  in- 
tensive treatment  and  get  good  results  in  some, 
but  all  of  these  cases  would  have  been  better  off 
to  cope  with  life  had  they  been  treated  before 
coming  here,  and  I think  all  could  have  been  sav- 
ed if  treated  in  time. 

“Pellagra  was  the  cause  of  insanity  of  five  per 
cent  of  our  admissions  two  years  ago,  10  per  cent 
last  year,  and  is  now  about  IS  per  cent  since  July 
1st  of  this  year.  The  right  information  and  ad- 
vice given  to  the  people  in  North  Carolina  about 
these  two  diseases  will  save  the  people  a great 
amount  of  suffering  from  them.” 

“The  old  idea  that  syphilis  is  a disgrace  must 
be  dispelled  from  the  people’s  minds.  Is  it  not 
more  disgraceful  to  keep  it  and  transmit  it  to 
others?” 


NEGRO  WELFARE  INSTITUTE 


The  fourth  annual  public  welfare  institute  for 
the  training  of  Negro  social  workers  will  be 
held  at  the  Bishop  Tuttle  Training  Sshool,  March 
13,  14,  and  IS.  The  institute  faculty  will  include 
Mrs.  Johnson,  Dr.  Elbert  Russell,  Dr.  Ernest 
R.  Groves,  Dr.  Roscoe  C.  Brown,  Dr.  Harry 
W.  Crane,  Miss  Lily  E.  Mitchell,  Lieutenant 
Oxley,  and  others.  The  purpose  of  the  institute 
is  to  train  the  Negro  social  workers  in  the 
State  and  to  acquaint  them  with  the  program 
of  the  State  Board. 

The  advisory  committee  to  the  Division  of 
Work  Among  Negroes,  is  composed  of  Dr.  S. 
G.  Atkins,  Winston-Salem;  Mrs.  H.  L.  McCrorey,. 
Chralotte;  Miss  Adelaide  Ruffin,  Asheville;  Dr. 
P.  M.  Smith,  Hickory;  Dr.  Frank  W.  Avent, 
Wilmington;  Rev.  R.  I.  Johnson,  New  Bern; 
Mrs.  W.  G.  Pearson,  Durham;  Rev.  J.  A.  Cotton, 
Henderson;  and  W.  P.  Evans,  Laurinburg. 
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COMMITTEE  REPORTS 

TO  FEATURE  MEETING 


Seventeenth  State  Conference  For  Social 
Service  To  Start  In  Raleigh  February  26 


Findings  of  Permanent  Committees  Will 
be  Discussed  by  Experts  at 
Conference 


One  of  the  features  of  the  Conference  this  year 
I will  be  the  reports  of  twelve  committees,  com- 
posed of  100  people,  which  have  been  studying  the 
social  needs  of  North  Carolina  during  the  past 
year. 

The  directors  met  in  Durham  June  14,  1928, 
and  decided  to  start  the  work  of  drawing  up  a so- 
cial code  for  North  Carolina.  They  recommended 
;>  a central  code  committee  which  should  divide  up 
I the  field  and  set  up  committees  of  men  and  wo- 
men particularly  fitted  to  deal  with  them.  These 
committees  have  met  twice  each,  and  most  of 
them  parcelled  out  special  phases  of  their  topic  to 
members  specially  qualified  to  deal  with  them. 
In  this  way  recommendations  for  a social  code 
received  expert  study  by  a person  already  well- 
informed  on  the  subject,  for  each  committee  mem- 
ber was  selected  on  account  of  his  interest  in  the 
work  of  his  committee. 

After  being  passed  on  by  their  own  committee, 
the  recommendations  were  considered  by  a central 
committee.  Some  of  the  special  committees  had 
very  specific  measures  which  they  wished  the  Con- 
ference to  back  at  this  session  of  the  legislature. 
The  work  of  these  committees  is  not  confined  to 
| a one  year  survey,  but  will  extend  over  a period 
of  years. 

The  sessions  for  which  the  various  committees 
will  be  responsible  will  not  consist  of  routine 
committee  reports.  Instead,  some  of  the  best 
qualified  people  in  each  committee  have  been  ask- 
ed to  present  the  facts  in  the  case  and  the  argu- 
ments leading  up  to  the  final  conclusion  of  the 
committee  on  that  special  topic  and  its  recommen- 
dation for  legislation  or  whatever  action  they  sug- 
gest. There  will  be  time  provided  for  discussion 
of  all  these  topics  from  the  floor. 

The  committee  chairmen  are  as  follows:  Mrs. 
W.  B.  Waddill,  committee  of  the  Child;  Dean  D. 
D.  Carroll,  Workmen’s  Compensation;  Mr.  A.  W. 
McAlister,  Crimes  and  Correction,  with  Mr.  R. 
M.  Brown  as  the  active  secretary  of  this  commit- 
tee during  Mr.  McAlister’s  convalescence ; Dr. 
Carl  C.  Taylor,  Rural  Life;  Mr.  W.  T.  Polk, 
Making  the  Highways  More  Beautiful  As  a First 
Step  in  the  Committee  Program  to  Make  Beauty 
More  Visible  in  Our  Commonwealth;  Mr.  W.  C. 
Jackson,  the  Negro;  Dr.  E.  W.  Knight,  Educa- 
tion; Dr.  W.  A.  Parker,  Recreation;  Miss  Harriet 
Elliott,  the  Australian  Ballot;  Dr.  T.  D.  Kitchin, 
Public  Health;  Colonel  F.  P.  Hobgood,  Libraries. 


Miss  Gertrude  Vaile 
Miss  Vaile,  a former  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Social  Work  will  i 
speak  to  the  Association  of  Superintendents 
of  Public  Welfare  Tuesday  morning.  j 

Miss  Vaile  To  Speak 

To  Superintendents 

Miss  Gertrude  Vaile,  Former  President 
of  the  National  Conference  of  Social 
Work,  Will  Speak  on  “A  Well- 
Rounded  County  Program” 


Miss  Gertrude  Vaile,  one  of  the  leading  so- 
cial workers  in  the  country  and  a former  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Conference  for  Social  Work, 
will  address  the  Association  of  Public  Welfare  Su- 
perintendents at  its  meeting  on  Tuesday  morning. 

Miss  Vaile  is  now  doing  graduate  work  in  rural 
sociology  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina, 
having  come  all  the  way  from  Denver,  Colorado, 
to  this  state  for  study.  She  is  a graduate  of  Vas- 
sar  College,  and  has  served  as  director  of  the  Den- 
ver Bureau  of  Charities,  as  director  of  Civilian 
Relief  of  the  American  Red  Cross,  Mountain  Di- 
vision, during  the  war,  later  as  associate  field  di- 
( Continued  on  Page  3) 


Twelve  Committees  Have  Been  at  Work 
Studying  Human  Conditions  in  North 
Carolina;  Prominent  Speakers 

The  seventeenth  North  Carolina  Conference  for 
Social  Service  will  convene  in  Raleigh,  February 
26,  27,  and  28  to  consider  the  conditions  of  pub- 
lic welfare  in  this  state  and  means  whereby  they 
may  be  bettered. 

Twelve  committees  composed  of  100  laymen 
and  professional  social  workers  have  studied  the 
“human  situation”  in  North  Carolina  during  the 
past  year,  and  will  give  to  the  conference  a pic- 
ture of  life  as  it  is  lived  in  this  state  today.  They 
will  also  recommend  ways  in  which  public  welfare 
could  be  improved. 

In  addition,  several  out-of-state  speakers  will 
bring  to  the  conference  news  of  social  work  in 
national  and  state  fields,  and  Dr.  William  E. 
Dodd,  chairman  of  the  history  department  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  will  give  an  important  ad- 
dress on  the  status  of  the  farmer. 

OPENING  DAY— TUESDAY 

The  Conference  will  open  at  10:30  Tuesday 
morning  with  sessions  being  held  by  organizations 
meeting  in  conjunction  with  the  conference.  Miss 
Gertrude  Vaile  will  address  the  Association  of  Su- 
nerintendents  of  Public  Welfare  on  “A  Well- 
Rounded  Program.”  The  session  will  continue  to 
12:30. 

During  the  same  hours,  the  session  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Family  Welfare  Agencies  will 
meet  with  Miss  Josephine  Brown,  field  worker  of 
the  American  Association  for  Organizing  Family 
Social  Work,  Washington,  D.  C. 

From  11  to  12:30  the  Travellers’  Aid  Society 
will  meet  to  hear  an  address  by  Rev.  S.  S.  Bost, 
of  Durham,  and  a discussion  led  by  Miss  Jimmie 
Parker,  of  Raleigh. 

Dr.  W.  L.  Poteat,  president  emeritus  of  Wake 
Forest  college,  will  be  the  speaker  at  the  joint 
luncheon  of  these  agencies. 

Tuesday  afternoon’s  session  beginning  at  2:30 
o’clock  will  be  the  real  opening  of  the  conference, 
with  the  Association,  members  of  the  Conference, 
and  other  groups  meeting  together  to  hear  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  findings  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Child  led  by  Mrs.  W.  B.  Waddill.  Mr.  Kestler 
will  speak  on  “The  Need  of  Boarding  Homes”; 
Miss  Mitchell,  on  “Mothers’  Aid”;  Mrs.  Howell,. 
“The  Protection  of  Foster  Parents”;  Miss 
Smith,  “School  Attendance”;  Dr.  Crane,. 
“Limitation  of  Dealing  with  Unadjusted  Chil- 

(Continued  on  Page  2) 
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WHY  AN  INCREASE  IS  ASKED 


In  order  to  carry  out  its  present  Mothers’  Aid 
program,  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare  must  have  an  appropriation  of  $55,000 
for  the  Mothers’  Aid  fund.  The  Budget  Bureau, 
■with  its  habits  of  slashing  requested  appropria- 
tions, has  recommended  only  $50,000,  the  same 
amount  that  the  Board  has  been  receiving. 

Now  some  explanation  is  required  to  make  it 
clear  why  the  State  Board  must  have  $5,000  ad- 
ditional in  order  to  carry  out  its  present  program. 
In  1927-28,  the  entire  $50,000  Mothers’  Aid  fund 
was  not  spent,  due  to  the  fact  that  some  of  the 
counties  failed  to  use  their  share.  Each  county 
participating  must  match  dollar  for  dollar  of  the 
amount  used.  Therefore  for  1928-29,  there  was 
'available  $55,000,  all  of  which  is  being  used. 

For  this  reason,  the  State  Board  is  now  carrying 
on  a $55,000  program,  having  470  mothers,  repre- 
senting 1880  children,  on  its  aid  list.  Each 
mother  is  given  a small  monthly  allowance  to  use 
in  order  to  keep  the  home  together  and  to  make  it 
possible  for  these  children  to  receive  their  mothers’ 
training. 

If  some  of  these  mothers  are  taken  off  the  list 
and  their  monthly  check  stopped,  then  separation 
of  the  family  will  be  the  result. 

The  aim  of  the  Mothers’  Aid  fund  is  to  tide  the 
family  over  the  worst  difficulties  so  that  it  can  be 
held  together  and  eventually  become  self-support- 
ing as  the  children  grow  older. 

Mothers’  Aid  children  throughout  the  state  have 
made  fine  school  records,  have  willingly  co-operat- 
ed in  supporting  the  family  whenever  they  could 
get  jobs  and  chores  to  bring  in  an  extra  penny, 
and  have  shown  appreciation  for  the  state  that 
made  it  possible  for  them  to  stay  in  their  homes 
after  the  support  of  their  father  had  been  depriv- 
ed them. 

The  prayer  that  one  little  five-year-old  boy 
made  after  learning  from  the  superintendent  of 
welfare  that  he  wasn’t  going  to  be  taken  away 
from  his  mother  has  almost  become  a classic.  As 
he  knelt  down  beside  his  bed,  he  prayed,  “God 
Bless  Mothers’  Aid.” 


“’Tis  the  mind  that  makes  the  body  rich.” 

— Shakespeare 


AIMS 

(From  the  Constitution  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina Conference  for  Social  Service) 

“The  conference  for  Social  Service  concerns 
itself  with  human  life  and  conditions  that 
affect  human  life  in  North  Carolina.  To 
have  the  population  of  the  state  the  best 
equipped  of  any  in  the  Union,  and  to  insure 
here  and  now  an  environment  of  physical, 
mental,  and  moral  healthfulness  that  will 
prevent  human  waste  and  make  for  the  full- 
est development  of  every  individual  within 
our  borders — this  is  its  aim.  And  in  work- 
ing towards  this  result,  it  will  seek  to  unite 
all  the  now  scattered  forces  of  social  service 
upon  its  threefold  program: 

“(1)  Studying  conditions.  It  will  study 
the  social,  civic,  and  economic  conditions  in 
our  state,  especially  conditions  that  injurious- 
ly affect  child  life,  or  that  tend  to  perpetuate 
preventable  ignorance,  disease,  degeneracy, 
or  poverty  among  our  people  and  so  handi- 
cap them  in  the  fierce  twentieth  century 
struggle  for  supremacy.  To  this  end,  the 
conference  will  (1)  provide  committees  of 
thoughtful  citizens  to  study  each  problem  in 
a spirit  at  once  of  human  sympathy  and  sci- 
entific accuracy,  and  will  (2)  arrange  for  an- 
nual conferences  to  bring  together  all  the 
state’s  citizenship,  both  men  and  women,  in- 
terested in  the  purposes  this  organization  has 
at  heart. 

“(2)  Awakening  the  People.  Through  its 
annual  meetings,  its  addresses  and  platforms, 
its  public  documents,  and  the  letters,  ad- 
dresses and  private  activities  of  its  members, 
it  will  seek  to  interest  the  people  of  the  entire 
Commonwealth  in  its  program  and  its  poli- 
cies. 

“(3)  Securing  the  Remedies.  Through 
committees  and  otherwise,  it  will  endeavor 
to  influence  organized  bodies  of  citizens, 
religious  denominations,  public  officials,  and 
the  State  Legislatures  in  behalf  of  such  poli- 
cies as  its  investigations  show  that  conditions 
demand. 


Karl  de  Schweinitz 

To  Speak  On  The  Child 

Noted  Welfare  Expert  To  Address  Con- 
ference; Is  Decended  from  Carolinians 


Karl  de  Schweinitz,  general  secretary  of  the 
Family  Society  of  Philadelphia,  and  a noted  wel- 
fare expert,  will  give  the  Tuesday  evening  addrss 
of  the  conference.  Mr.  de  Schweinitz,  who  is  a 
member  of  the  family  that  promoted  the  founding 
of  Salem  college,  and  furnished  several  presidents 
of  the  institution,  will  be  introduced  by  President 
Rondthaler  of  Salem  college.  Mr.  de  Schweinitz’ 
father  was  born  in  Winston-Salem. 

Mr.  de  Schweinitz  will  speak  on  the  subject  of 
the  Child,  and  his  lecture  will  follow  an  afternoon 
discussion  by  the  Committee  on  the  Child.  He  is 
a former  newspaper  man. 


NEW  BOOKS 


County  Government  and  Administration  in 
North  Carolina:  by  Paul  Woodford  Wager,  Ph.  D. 
Published  by  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
Press,  1928,  $5.00. 

This  is  a comprehensive  volumn  that  will  inter- 
est both  theorists  and  those  who  actually  run  the 
county  governments.  Forty-three  counties  have 
been  studied  exhaustively.  A general  description 
of  the  development,  present  organization  and 
practice,  and  the  outstanding  needs  of  North  Car- 
olina county  government,  is  the  substance  of  the 
book. 

With  the  subject  of  taxes  being  outstanding  in 
the  minds  of  a large  number  of  people  now,  this 
book  should  come  at  a propitious  time.  The  vol- 
umn describes  faithfully  and  frankly  the  prevail- 
ing practices  in  North  Carolina  county  govern- 
ment, whether  those  practices  be  good  or  bad. 
The  book  should  be  valuable  to  those  individuals 
who  wish  to  clear  up  the  mystery  of  county  gov- 
ernment and  to  also  know  of  successful  measures 
adopted  in  other  states,  or  in  particular  counties 
of  North  Carolina. 


Seventeenth  State  Conference 
For  Social  Service  To  Start 

In  Raleigh  February  26 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 
dren”;  Miss  Gertrude  Weil,  “Elimination  of  the 
Fourth  Grade  Clause.” 

Mr.  de  Schweinitz  will  be  the  evening  speaker 
and  will  be  introduced  by  Dr.  Rondthaler.  He 
will  speak  on  “Social  Legislation  and  Social 
Work.”  Mr.  Frank  Graham,  president  of  the 
Conference,  will  give  an  address  on  “Economic 
Trends  and  Social  Adjustments.” 

WEDNESDAY 

The  Committee  on  Industry  will  open  the  Wed- 
nesday morning  program  at  9:30  o’clock,  and  will 
be  followed  by  the  Committee  on  Crime  and  Law 
Enforcement  at  11:30.  The  Committee  on  the 
Negro  will  report  at  12:30. 

Miss  Nell  Battle  Lewis  will  be  the  speaker  at 
the  luncheon  sponsored  by  the  League  for  Aboli- 
tion of  Capital  Punishment. 

The  afternoon  session  will  be  devoted  to  the 
committee  on  Rural  Life  and  the  Committee  on 
Making  Beauty  More  Visible  in  Our  Common- 
wealth. 

Dr.  Dodd’s  address  is  to  be  given  Wednesday 
evening. 

THURSDAY 

Miss  Harriet  Elliott  will  address  the  conference 
on  the  Australian  Ballot  at  9:30  o’clock,  followed 
by  the  report  of  the  Public  Health  committee  by 
Dr.  Kitchin  and  the  Recreation  committee  by  W. 
A.  Parker,  of  Asheville. 

Col.  F.  P.  Hobgood  will  speak  on  Libraries  at 
the  luncheon  on  this  day. 

The  afternoon  session  will  open  with  a busi- 
ness meeting  followed  by  the  election  of  officers. 
Resolutions  which  will  come  as  a result  of  the 
findings  of  the  committees  will  be  discussed  and 
adopted.  Other  committee  reports  will  be  made. 
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GETTING  RESULTS 

The  N.  .C.  Conference  for  Social  Service 
has  worked  for  the  following  measures  that 
have  been  adopted: 

The  creation  of  the  State  Board  of  Chari- 
ties and  Public  Welfare  and  the  County  Unit 
System. 

Establishment  of  Juvenile  Courts  in  North 
Carolina. 

Abolition  of  flogging  in  the  State  Prison. 

Placing  of  the  State  Prison  on  an  appro- 
priation basis. 

Establishment  of  a tubercular  prison  camp. 

Separation  of  the  criminally  insane  from 
the  State  Prison. 

Physical  examination  of  school  children 
and  compulsory  attendance. 

Establishment  of  a prison  farm  for  women. 

Establishment  of  the  Mothers’  Aid  system. 

State  Aid  for  the  Efland  School  for  Negro 
Girls. 


MAGAZINE  HONORS 

MARY  E.  RICHMOND 


The  February  issue  of  The  Family  has  been  pre- 
pared especially  in  honor  of  Mary  E.  Richmond, 
who  is  recognized  as  the  pioneer  of  the  family  case 
work  field  and  the  inspiration  of  case  workers  the 
world  over.  Some  of  her  friends  have  given  a 
picture  of  her  as  they  knew  her,  reflecting  the  va- 
riety of  her  interests  and  the  many  phases  of  her 
influence.  Joanna  C.  Colcord,  Hugh  Auchincloss, 
Frances  Perkins,  Gordon  Hamilton,  Robert  M. 
Yerkes,  Frank  J.  Bruno  are  among  the  contribu- 
tors to  this  issue. 


MISS  YAILE  TOSSPEAK 

TO  SUPERINTENDENTS 


( Continued  from  Page  1 ) 
rector  of  the  American  Association  for  Organiza- 
tion Family  Social  Work,  and  it  was  from  this 
position  that  she  accepted  the  secretaryship  of  the 
Colorado  State  Department  of  Charities  and  Cor- 
rection. Last  year  Miss  Vaile  directed  an  experi- 
ment in  rural  social  work  in  Iowa. 

Miss  Vaile  will  address  the  superintendents  on 
the  subject,  “A  Well-Rounded  County  Program.” 


FIFTY-SIXTH  NATIONAL 

CONFERENCE  TO  MEET 


The  fifty-sixth  meeting  of  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Social  Work  will  take  place  in  San 
Francisco,  California,  June  26  to  July  3,  under  the 
leadership  of  Porter  R.  Lee,  the  president,  who  is 
director  of  the  New  York  School  of  Social  Work. 

The  Conference  is  open  to  any  one  who  wishes 
to  attend.  It  brings  together  at  one  time  the 
most  important  group  of  experts  in  the  field  of 
social  work  in  the  country.  Its  program  deals 
with  child  welfare,  community  life,  delinquency, 
health,  immigration,  mental  hygiene,  and  similar 
social  problems.  Thirty  kindred  organizations  will 
hold  meetings  in  connection  with  the  conference. 


Dr.  William  E.  Dodd 
Dr.  Dodd  is  chairman  of  the  history  de- 
partment of  the  University  of  Chicago.  He 
will  address  the  conference  on  Wednesday 
evening. 

From  Schoolhouse  To 

University  Executive 

Dr.  William  E.  Dodd,  Native  of  Clay- 
ton, Now  Head  of  Famous  History 
Department  of  University 
of  Chicago 


From  a Clayton  schoolhouse  to  head  of  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  departments  in  one  of  the 
world’s  great  universities  is  the  record  of  William 
E.  Dodd,  who  is  one  of  the  headliners  for  the 
program  of  the  North  Carolina  Conference  for 
Social  Service. 

North  Carolina  is  proud  of  this  famous  histori- 
an, who  has  been  called  “Historian  of  the  Old 
South  and  Interpreter  of  the  New  America.” 

William  E.  Dodd  got  a good  start  in  life,  for  it 
seems  nowadays  that  one  must  have  started  out 
as  a newsboy  or  a self-help  student  at  college  in 
order  to  become  great.  First  as  a teacher  in  a 
little  country  school  where  he  earned  enough 
money  to  take  him  to  preparatory  school  at  Oak 
Ridge,  and  then  as  a self-help  student  at  Virginia 
Polytechnic  Institute,  William  E.  Dodd  worked 
for  his  education. 

He  received  the  B.  S.  degree  in  1895  and  the 
M.  S.  degree  in  1897,  both  from  V.  P.  I.,  where 
he  served  as  an  instructor  in  history  for  two  years. 
He  then  continued  his  studies  at  the  University  of 
Leipzig,  where  he  was  awarded  the  Ph.  D.  degree 
in  1899.  From  1900  to  1908  he  was  professor  of 
history  at  Randolph-Macon  college,  going  to  the 
University  of  Chicago  in  1908,  where,  in  1927,  he 
succeeded  the  revered  Andrew  McLaughlin  as 
chairman  of  the  history  department. 

Dr.  Dodd  will  speak  on  the  Status  of  the  Farm- 
er: A Great  Social  Wrong.  His  address  on  Wed- 
nesday evening  of  the  conference  will  follow  an 
afternoon  session  on  rural  life. 


MOTHER  AND  EIGHT 

CHILDREN  HAPPIER 

Mrs.  Thigpen  Demonstrates  Her  Abili- 
ty as  a Manager;  Has  Been  Aid 
Mother  Almost  a Year 


Bad  health  and  a husband  crazed  by  drink  were 
Mrs.  Thigpen’s  worst  handicaps.  But  now  that 
she  has  gotten  rid  of  both,  she  and  her  eight  little 
children,  who  look  like  stairsteps,  are  happier  than 
they  have  ever  been  before. 

Perhaps  she  wouldn’t  put  it  this  way  about  her 
husband,  for  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  threaten- 
ed her  life  every  now  and  then  when  he  went  on  a 
spree,  and  once  was  taken  to  Dix  Hill  as  an  insane 
man,  no  one  could  say  she  wasn’t  a faithful  wife. 
But  the  fact  remains  that  she  is  getting  along  bet- 
ter without  him  since  that  day  when,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  his  pale-faced,  aenemic  little  son,  he  shot 
his  brains  out.  He  had  vowed  to  kill  his  wife, 
too,  but  luckily  on  this  occasion  he  hadn’t  been 
able  to  find  her  and  so  finished  himself  alone. 

Following  the  suicide,  the  superintendent  of 
public  welfare  in  Mrs.  Thigpen’s  county  (this 
isn’t  her  right  name)  investigated  the  financial 
status  of  the  family.  There  was  a dwelling  house 
of  four  rooms  and  a thirty  acre  farm,  with  two 
mortgages  totalling  $1,150,  a little  furniture,  some 
meat,  potatoes,  clothing,  no  insurance,  two  hogs, 
one  cow,  and  some  chickens. 

Mrs.  Thigpen’s  teeth  were  bad  and  she  was 
much  underweight.  Jane’s  tonsils  were  so  diseased 
that  they  had  caused  her  to  have  five  degrees  of 
fever.  The  son  who  saw  his  father  kill  himself 
needed  medical  treatment,  and  another  child  had 
appendicitis. 

Mrs.  Thigpen  was  put  on  the  Mothers’  Aid  list 
in  March,  1928,  and  given  a small  monthly  allow- 
ance of  fifteen  dollars.  Almost  a year  having 
elapsed  now,  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and 
Public  Welfare  recently  took  inventory  of  what 
this  sum  has  meant  to  the  family. 

It  found  that  the  family  cleared  $700  on  the 
crop  this  fall.  Mrs.  Thigpen  paid  two  years’  back 
taxes  out  of  this.  The  remainder  she  put  on  her 
back  debts,  which  include  $350  on  a car  that  Mr. 
Thigpen  bought  and  wrecked  before  his  death. 
She  had  got  only  $30  for  the  wreckage. 

Besides  planting  and  harvesting  their  own  crop, 
Mrs.  Thigpen  and  the  children  made  $100  picking 
cotton  for  the  neighbors.  With  this  and  her 
Mothers’  Aid  grant  she  brought  the  groceries,  fed 
the  family,  and  bought  an  imitation  leather  suit 
of  furniture  for  the  parlor. 

This  imitation  leather  suit  is  the  pride  of  the 
family.  It  was  the  family’s  Christmas  present  to 
itself,  and  nothing  like  it  has  ever  been  owned  by 
the  family  before.  No  other  presents  were 
bought  or  needed. 

Mrs.  Thigpen,  who  never  went  beyond  the  third 
grade,  is  anxious  for  her  children  to  have  an  edu- 
cation. All  of  those  in  school  were  promoted  at 
mid-term,  and  several  were  on  the  perfect  attend- 
ance honor  roll. 

Since  the  health  of  the  family  has  been  looked 
after,  the  children  are  healthy  and  thriving  little 
animals.  Mrs.  Thigpen  radiates  happiness,  and  is 
looking  forward  to  the  day,  when  all  her  debts 
paid  off,  she  can  be  taken  off  the  Mothers’  Aid 
list  and  can  let  some  other  needy  woman  receive 
her  check  instead. 
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PUBLIC  WELFARE  PROGRESS 


Negro  Women  Seek  To  Turn  Over  School 

For  Reforming  Negro  Girls  To  State 


Industrial  School  at  Efland,  Maintained 

for  Five  Years  by  Negro  Women  of 
State,  Valued  at  $25,000 

For  five  years  the  Negro  women  of  the  State 
have  maintained  the  only  institution  in  the  State 
for  the  reformation  of  Negro  girls.  This  year 
they  are  anxious  to  present  the  school,  called  the 
“North  Carolina  Industrial  Home  For  Girls,”  at 
Efland,  and  valued  now  at  $25,000,  as  a gift  to 
the  State  in  order  for  it  to  become  a State  insti- 
tution. 

A little  Negro  girl  waif,  sleeping  under  a front 
porch  in  a warm  dirt  hole  last  fall,  slept  too  late 
and  was  discovered  by  the  mistress  of  the  house 
as  she  brushed  off  the  sidewalk. 

Now  this  is  a true  story,  and  the  girl  who  had 
been  sleeping  in  any  nook  she  could  find  and  get- 
ting bits  to  eat  from  grabage  cans,  is  now  at  the 
school  for  Negro  girls  maintained  by  the  State 
Federation  of  Negro  Women’s  clubs.  This  school 
is  the  colored  Samarcand,  although  it  is  not  a 
State  institution. 

Few  people  realize  that  the  State  maintains  no 
institution  for  the  reformation  of  Negro  girls. 
There  is  Samarcand  for  the  white  girl  who  goes 
astray,  and  the  Eastern  Carolina  and  Jackson 
Training  schools  for  the  white  boy  who  has  start- 
ed on  the  path  of  delinquency,  and  Morrison 
Training  school  for  the  delinquent  Negro  boy. 
But  as  yet  North  Carolina  has  no  State  institu- 
tion at  which  Negro  girls  are  given  a second 
chance. 

The  Negro  women  of  the  State  have  done  the 
pioneering  work  of  the  school,  and  the  superin- 
tendent, “Mother”  Hill,  has  carried  on  in  spite  of 
many  difficulties.  The  one  building  is  small  and 
can  accommodate  only  fifteen  girls  without  over- 
crowding, yet  there  are  always  more  than  twenty, 
for  Mother  Hill  feels  so  keenly  the  need  of  the 
delinquent  girl  for  a home  that  she  dreads  to  turn 
one  away. 

Those  working  at  the  school  are  doing  the  best 
they  can  with  an  inadequate  water  supply,  with- 
out text  books,  and  without  anything  but  the  bar- 
est necessities  of  life.  The  Negro  women  of  the 
State  have  raised  three  thousand  dollars  this  year. 
They  have  paid  an  average  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars  a month  for  food  and  maintenance 
and  have  furnished  clothes  for  many  of  the 
friendless  girls.  They  are  now  in  the  midst  of  a 
drive  to  complete  payment  on  the  mortgage  so 
that  they  can  turn  over  free  the  169  acres,  with 
the  building,  if  the  State  will  accept  the  gift  of 
the  school.  During  the  past  two  years  the  school 
has  received  an  annual  maintenance  appropriation 
of  two  thousand  dollars  from  the  State.  This  has 
been  used  to  pay  the  superintendent,  the  teacher 
and  the  helper. 

Into  the  job  of  starting  a home  for  delinquent 
Negro  girls  the  Negro  women  of  our  State  have 
put  a great  deal  of  interest  and  enthusiasm  for 
they  had  faith  in  the  good  that  such  an  institu- 
tion could  do.  “Save  them  while  they’re  yet  chil- 


dren,” that  is  the  spirit  that  has  led  the  Negro 
women  to  give,  in  spite  of  their  poverty,  and  to 
build  this  nucleus  of  a training  school  for  a large 
number  of  girls.  The  school  does  not  accept  any 
girl  over  sixteen,  for  it  is  intended  to  give  a second 
chance  to  the  very  young  girl  rather  than  the 
hardened  offender. 

Although  the  school  is  still  maintained  largely 
by  the  Negro  women,  the  State  is  using  the  in- 
stitution, for  every  girl  is  committed  through  the 
juvenile  courts.  The  State  is  asking  the  Federa- 
tion of  Negro  women  to  support  something  ab- 
viously  a public  charge. 

Mrs.  T.  W.  Bickett,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
trustees,  said  recently,  “Such  sacrifice  and  hard 
work  deserve  reward.  The  colored  boys  have  a 
splendid  institution.  We  cannot  afford  to  do  less 
for  the  girls — for  after  all,  no  state,  no  race,  rises 
higher  than  its  women.” 

Grouped  around  the  table  of  the  one  dark 
school  room  when  I visited  the  home  at  Efland 
recently  were  twenty-two  girls,  from  eight  years 
old  to  sixteen.  On  the  mantel  were  four  big  dolls, 
for  these  girls,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  know 
much  of  evil,  are  still  children  at  heart.  Some  of 
them  have  had  illegimate  children,  but  for  the 
most  of  them  their  story  runs  like  thirteen-year- 
old  Sadie’s:  “She  is  not  a bad  girl,  but  needs  look- 
ing after  and  training.  She  is  incorrigible.  Her 
mother  is  at  work  all  day  and  she  gets  in  bad 
company.  She  has  run  away  four  times.” 

“If  we  can  give  these  wild  young  things  a 
chance,  we  feel  that  most  of  them  will  do  right 
when  they  leave  here,”  the  kindly  superintndnt 
told  the  visitor.  Then  she  told  the  story  of  Fan- 
nie, a fourteen-year-old  girl  whom  people  called 
“worthless”  and  “sorry”,  and  whose  mother  had 
run  her  away  from  home.  The  town  authorities 
were  anxious  to  get  rid  of  her.  The  jail  was  the 
only  place  a fourteen-year-old  girl  could  be  sent; 
and  even  the  most  hard-boiled  didn’t  feel  that  it 
would  help  a fourteen-year-old  girl’s  character 
much  to  put  her  in  the  town  jail.  About  that 
time,  the  efforts  of  the  Negro  women,  who  had 
been  planning  a school  for  such  girls  as  Fannie  for 
several  years,  bore  fruit,  and  the  first  girls  were 
admitted.  Fannie  turned  out  to  have  a lot  of 
good  in  her  and  after  staying  at  the  school  for 
three  years  she  went  to  work  as  a domestic  ser- 
vant. Fannie  recently  wrote  a letter  to  Mother 
Hill,  telling  her  of  her  appreciation  of  all  the 
school  had  done  for  her. 

Through  sacrifice  the  Negro  women  have  main- 
tained this  institution,  and  many  people  today  are 
asking  if  it  is  not  time  for  the  State  to  relieve 
them  of  this  responsibility. 


“Sentimentality,  hysteria,  blind  rage,  or  drastic 
punishment,  will  not  cure  youthful  delinquency. 
It  cannot  be  checked  by  the  future  threat  of 
prison  walls,  or  gallows.  Youth  needs  sympathy, 
profound  understanding,  skillful  guidance  and 
training,  and  all  the  resources  of  modern  science 
during  his  critical  period  of  growth  and  infinitely 
difficult  problem  of  adjustment.  One  cannot  do 
better  than  follow  the  precept  of  the  philosopher. 
‘Neither  condemn  nor  ridicule,  but  try  to  un- 
derstand.’ ” — Edwin  J.  Cooley. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  CONFER- 
ENCE ON  SOCIAL  WORK 
RALEIGH,  N.  C. 

FEBRUARY  26,  27,  AND  28 
TUESDAY,  WEDNESDAY,  AND 
THURSDAY 

Meetings  to  be  held  at  Woman’s  Club  and 
the  United  Church  on  Hillsboro  Street 


LAST  YEAR’S  RESOLUTIONS 


Last  year’s  state  Conference  for  Social  Service 
went  on  record  as: 

1.  Approving  of  the  Farm  Colony  for  Delin- 
quent Women  and  favoring  increased  support  for 
the  institution; 

2.  Favoring  a petition  that  the  State  take  over 
the  institution  for  delinquent  Negro  girls  at  Ef- 
land which  is  now  used  as  a correctional  institu- 
tion for  girls  committed  by  the  juvenile  courts; 

3.  Favoring  the  adoption  of  the  Australian 
Ballot  System; 

4.  Approving  the  system  of  Mothers’  Aid  as 
administered  in  North  Carolina  and  urging  the 
General  Assembly  to  increase  the  appropriation; 

5.  Approving  a law  providing  for  two  weeks 
notice  before  marriage; 

6.  Favoring  a maximum  eight  hour  day  for 
children  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  sixteen 
engaged  in  industrial  and  mercantile  occupations; 

7.  Urging  that  the  legal  working  day  be  re- 
duced from  eleven  to,  at  most,  ten  hours; 

8.  Urging  the  General  Assembly  to  pass  legis- 
lation making  school  attendance  compulsory  not 
only  for  every  normal  child  under  fourteen  but 
for  all  normal  children  to  the  age  of  sixteen  who 
have  not  completed  the  fourth  grade; 

9.  Endorsing  the  movement  for  an  eight 
months  ocmpulsory  school  term; 

10.  Encouraging  proposed  legislation  that  is  a 
step  in  the  direction  of  abolition  of  capital  punish- 
ment; 

11.  Urging  adequate  facilities  for  providing  for 
the  mentally  defective  of  both  races; 

12.  Urging  the  employment  of  able-bodied 
prisoners  in  gainful  occupations  that  will  contri- 
bute to  the  support  of  the  prisoners’  families: 

13.  Urging  a workmen’s  compensation  act; 

14.  Requesting  a survey  of  women  in  industry; 

15.  Reaffirming  its  desire  that  there  be  a Coun- 
ty Conference  for  Social  Service  in  each  county 
or  district ; 

16.  Urging  the  Superintendents  of  Public  Wel- 
fare to  sponsor  a physical  education  and  recrea- 
tion director  in  every  school  in  the  county ; 

17.  Urging  municipalities  to  sponsor  whole- 
some play  and  recreation  through  the  develop- 
ment of  commissioners  of  recreation  as  an  official 
part  of  municipal  government ; 

18.  Pledging  support  to  the  Division  of  School 
Attendance  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and 
Public  Welfare; 

19.  Pledging  support  to  the  schools  in  adjust- 
ing to  social  needs,  and  approving  the  appoint- 
ment of  committees  to  study  the  juvenile  court 
system,  and  the  laws  in  other  states  regarding  il- 
legitimacy and  boarding  home  care  for  children. 
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Social  Code  Of  State  Can  Be 

Basis  Of  Leadership  Of  South 

President  Frank  Graham  Addresses  Social  Service  Confer- 
ence on  State's  Opportunities  for  Adjustment 

The  opportunities  for  North  Carolina  to  adjust  itself  to  industrialism  with- 
out the  tragic  cost  Human  livt;s  heretofore  entailed  in  industrial  revolution 
was  the  topic",01  the  address  by  President.  T r a?.k  Graham  before  the  North 
Carolina  Conference  for  Social  Service 

Mr.  Graham  dec!ared  that  North  Carolina  has  made  quicker  progress  in 
this  adjustment  than  did  England  in  the  industrial  revolution  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  or  Massachusetts  ar--f  the  other  rMew  England  States  in  the 
revolution  that  followed.  He  referred  to  the  educational  progress  that  has 
been  made  and  called  attention  to  industrial  leaders  of  today  who  place  wel- 
fare of  their  workers  ahead  of  quick  profits. 

“But  there  are  glaring  maladjustment?  still,”  he  declared.  “With  the  in- 
dustrial guidance  of  a hundred  years  in  the  records  of  many  nations  and 
states,  with  history,  economics,  physiology,  psychology,  and  religion  all 
against  us,  we  still  have  the  60-hour  week  in  North  Carolina.  We  have  the 
fourth  grade  clause  which  invalidates  the  child  labor  law  for  children  be- 
tween 14  and  16.  . . . North  Carolina  has  no  workmen’s  compensation 
act,  no  Australian  ballot,  and  no  eight  months  school  term. 

“The  people  on  all  sides  call  for  the  Australian  ballot.  In  this  day  of  po- 
litical realignments  it  is  poor  expediency  for  any  party  to  cause  party  loyal- 
ty to  run  counter  to  the  inner  loyalties  of  a generation  that  looks  to  the 
substance  and  not  the  appearance  of  things.  If  Noble,  Moses,  Thompson, 
and  their  peers  could  fight  for  equal  education  for  all  the  children  in  the 
days  of  our  poverty,  if  Aycock  could  plant  his  flag  on  that  high  ground  in 
1900,  surely  we  are  not  going  to  be  satisfied  in  these  days  of  a billion  dollar 
State  with  less  than  an  eight  months  school  term  as  the  equal  birthright  of 
every  child  in  North  Carolina  whether  he  was  born  on  the  remotest  farm  or 
on  the  avenues  of  the  proudest  city ” 

Mr.  Graham  pointed  out  that  the  rise  of  the  machine  brought  social  prob- 
lems that  England  “had  to  sweat  to  solve.”  And  it  is  bringing  these  same 
problems  to  North  Carolina  today. 

He  said  that  the  British  people  tried  first  the  policy  of  no  regulation.  It 
remained  for  the  enlightened  captains  of  industry  to  demand  regulations  to 
prevent  the  social  deterioration  of  the  people. 

As  economic  experiments  of  enlightened  manufacturers  were  disclosed,  . . . 
the  case  for  social  regulation  became  unshakable.  Hours  were  reduced,  the 
age  limits  for  children  raised.  Production  increased,  wages  rose,  industries 
increased  in  prosperity,  and  industries  did  not  leave,  but  settled,  in  the  more 
highly  regulated  districts. 

But  when  industries  moved  across  the  channel  into  Europe  and  to  America, 
the  same  lessons  had  to  be  learned  again. 

“The  arguments  made  in  Britain  in  1840  and  on  the  continent  were  made 
in  Massachusetts  in  1870.  If  Massachusetts  passes  these  regulations  she  will 
foster  poverty  and  invade  the  home  and  destroy  industry  and  the  industries 
will  go  to  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island.  But  the  industries  didn’t  go  to 
Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island  but  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island  after  bitter 
experience  learned  their  lesson  and  went  almost  up  to  the  Massachusetts 
code. 

“Because  of  this  higher  code,  Massachusetts,  maintained  her  textile  su- 
premacy in  America  until  the  rise  of  the  Piedmont  South  with  all  her  ad- 
vantages in  climate  and  raw  materials,  later  machinery  and  hydro-electric 
power.  Just  as  the  code  of  Massachusetts  gave  Massachusetts  the  leader- 
ship in  all  that  section  and  guarantees  her  leadership  in  finer  textiles,  so  the 
social  code  of  North  Carolina  can  be  the  basis  for  industrial,  social,  and  edu- 
cational leadership  in  the  Piedmont  South.” 

President  Graham  concluded:  “We  would  build  a commonwealth  where  . . 

. . individualism  will  not  mean  the  freedom  of  any  individual  to  impair  the 
lives  of  other  men,  but  will  mean  such  social  control  as  will  guarantee  the 


freedom  of  every  individual  to  make  the  most  of  his  personality,  where  ma- 
chines shall  not  through  the  long  watches  of  a sixty-hour  week  tyrannize  ov- 
er the  bodies  and  spirit  of  men,  where  children  in  factories,  under  sixteen, 
shall  become  children  in  school,  where  there  shall  be  no  industrial  night  work 
for  women,  where  disease,  poverty,  drunkenness  and  human  dterioration  will 
be  recognized  as  ?n  impairment  of  the  general  productive  power  and  a de- 
traction from  the  human  satisfactions  of  all  in  the  general  life,  where  indus- 
trial productic  win  the  liberation  of  the  mind  and  spirit  of  man  for  the 
creation  of  a e beautiful  civilization,  where  the  teachings  of  Jesus  rise 
above  all  the  ,<se  and  confusion  of  our  times  to  exalt  the  life  of  a child  as 
he  leads  us  to -.-he  truth  that  we  cannot  build  up  a civilization  and  tear  down 
the  persona:, r of  one  of  the  least  of  these,  our  brethren.” 

State  Adopts  Usable  Law  For 

Sterilization  Of  Defectives 

General  Assembly  Passes  Millner  Bill  Authorizing  Steriliza- 
tion of  Mental  Defectives  In  and  Out  of  Institutions 

North  Carolina  now  has  a sterilization  law  that  can  be  used.  The  Gener- 
al Assembly  of  1929  passed,  as  one  of  its  early  state-wide  bills,  the  Millner 
bill  providing  for  the  sterilization  or  asexualization  of  mental  defectives  both 
in  and  out  of  institutions,  county  and  statf. 

This  law  replaces  the  former  cumbersome  12W  which  required  the  consent 
of  a board  of  representatives  from  each  of  the  charitable  and  penal  insti- 
tutions of  the  State  and  a representative  from  the  State  Board  of  Health, 
and  the  consent  of  the  governor  of  North  Carolina  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
State  Board  of  Health,  and  then  permitted  the  operation  to  be  performed 
only  on  inmates  of  state  institutions. 

Sterilization  of  defectives  is  looked  to  as  one  of  the  “preventive”  measures 
that  will  lighten  the  burden  of  the  socially  useless  that  fuftire  generations 
must  care  for.  :■  :*>•'- 

In  speaking  for  his  bill,  Senator  Millner  called  attention  t'°  Governor 
Gardner’s  program  of  pure  bred  seed  tor  farmers,  pure  bred  s&ck  for  the 
farms,  and  said  that  he  wished  to  add  to  Vis  program,  “pure  brtvd  parents 
for  the  coming  generation.”  Senator  Millnei  pointed  out  that  California 
has  had  a sterilization  law  for  eleven  years  aid  has  found  it  successful. 
Other  states,  such  as  Delaware  and  Pennsylvania,  ajso  have  sterilization  laws. 
The  law  is  as  follows: 

Section  1.  The  governing  body  or  responsible  head  nf  any  penal'  \X(S r- ' 

itable  institution  supported  wholly  or  in  part  by  the  Stare  of  Nortfif  Cai#J 
lina,  or  any  subdivision  thereof,  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  Wave 
the  necessary  operation  for  asexualization  performed  upon  an>  ment-'aUy  de- 
fective or  feeble-minded  inmate  or  patient  thereof,  as  may  be  co,sj,dered  best 
in  the  interest  of  the  mental,  moral,  or  physical  improvement  of  the  patient 
or  inmate,  or  for  the  public  good. 

Section  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board  of  commissioners  of  any 
county  of  North  Carolina,  at  the  public  cost  and  expense,  to  have  the  opera- 
tion performed  upon  any  mentally  defective  or  feeble-minded  resident  of  the 
county,  not  an  inmate  of  any  public  institution,  upon  the  petition  and  re- 
quest of  the  next  of  kin  or  legal  guardian  of  such  mentally  defective  per- 
son: Provided, 

Section  3.  No  operation  under  this  act  shall  be  performed  by  other  than 
a duly  qualified  and  registered  surgeon  of  North  Carolina,  and  only  with  the 
consent  and  approval  in  each  specific  case  of  a board  of  review,  which  shall 
be  the  State  Board  of  Health  of  North  Carolina  where  the  patient  is  inmate 
of  a State  institution,  or  the  local  board  of  health  where  the  patient  is  in- 
mate of  a county  or  city  institution,  or  is  a non-institutional  case. 

Section  4.  A health  history  of  the  patient  and  his  or  her  family,  so  far 
as  obtainable,  signed  by  a duly  registered  North  Carolina  physician,  shall  be 
furnished  the  reviewing  body  in  each  case  and,  together  with  its  recommen- 
dations, left  as  permanent  record. 
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STATE  CONTROL 


For  some  time  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and 
Public  Welfare  has  recommended  that  the  State 
assume  responsibility  for  all  persons  convicted  of 
crime.  The  advantage  of  a state-wide  system 
.with  uniform  management  of  prisoners  have  been 
compared  with  the  disadvantages  oi  the  forty- 
eight  varieties  of  county,  city,  an.d  district  prison 
camps,  each  depending  for  theij  merit  on  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  group  in  charge. 

For  that  reason,  the  StaJje  Board  was  pleased  to 
learn  that  foremost  am'ong  the  recommendations 
pf  the  Natipnal  Crime  Commission  was  the  sug- 
gestion that  “the  individual  states  should  take 
over  the  care  of  al.j  their  convicted  prisoners.” 

The  sub-coinrnittee,  headed  by  Frank.  O.  Low- 
den,  former  governor  of  Illinois,  reported  that 
nearly  nine  .tenths  0f  all  commitments  are  made  to 
local  institutions,  such  as  county  and  municipal 
jails,  WLj-khouses,  farms,  chain-ga»«s  and  camps, 
and  charged  that  these  constitute  “a  penal  insti- 
tution hoary  with  the  age  of  centuries,  an  institu- 
: which  England  abandoned  over  SO  years 

d$Bfo  l 

report  named  tb-  distinguishing  features  of 
ordjjnary  jail  as  the  herding  together  of 

convicted  criminals  and  persons  awaiting  trial,  the 
mingl»;ng  0f  wel!  and  foully  diseased  individuals, 
the(  clp^e  ^ssoaation  of  young  and  old  offenders, 
the  prevait-Uve  of  bedbugs  and  lice,  universal  idle- 
ness, the  prevailing  practice  of  subjecting  women 
prisoners  to  the  oversight  of  male  attendants,  and 
the  scheme  which  one  finds  in  many  states  of  pay- 
ing the  jailer  a per  diem  sum  for  boarding  each 
prisoner  without  specifying  how  much,  or  shall 
we  say  how  little,  food  is  given  to  him.”  The  re- 
port of  the  commission  declares,  “We  have  been 
informed  by  many  reliable  persons  that  they  rep- 
resent a fair  picture  of  at  least  85  per  cent  of  the 
jails  and  other  local  institutions  as  they  are 
today.” 

It  declared  that  as  units  of  prison  administra- 
tion, counties  and  municipalities  are  too  small; 
that  only  under  full  state  control  can  prisoners  be 
freely  shifted  to  the  particular  institution  best 
suited  to  their  needs  and  that  “the  State  is  in  a 
better  position  to  make  the  ideas  and  the  ideals  of 


the  few  persons  competent  in  these  matters  serve 
the  entire  community. 

“The  plan  we  offer  for  remedying  of  this  situa- 
tion,” the  report  continued,  “is  of  a two-fold 
character  involving,  on  the  one  hand,  a strength- 
ening of  State  control,  and  on  the  other,  a build- 
ing up  of  county  and  municipal  machinery.” 

Recognizing  that  certain  difficulties  exist  in  the 
way  of  a realization  of  its  program,  the  committee 
suggested  that  there  are  several  ways  in  which  to 
begin.  “If  the  State  cannot  afford,”  it  said,  “to 
embark  on  the  policy  of  creating  a sufficient  num- 
ber of  institutions  to  care  for  all  misdemeanant 
prisoners,  it  should  establish  one  for  a selected 
group,  making  the  selection,  not  according  to  the 
crime,  nor  the  length  of  sentence,  but  preferably 
on  the  basis  of  personality.” 

The  report  suggested  that  through  probation 
agencies  and  systems  for  the  collection  of  fines  the 
load  on  local  prisons  could  be  lightened  to  the 
extent  of  28  per  cent;  that  the  form  of  sentence 
should  vary  with  the  type  of  offender;  and  that 
the  State  sho'’’a  care  for  all  convicted  misdemean- 
ants in  need  of  institutional  treatment. 


ORTHOPEDIC  HOSPITAL 
ADDS  FIELD  SECRETARY 


Will  Visit  Discharged  Patients  and  Ad- 
vise Them;  Goldsboro  Clinic  Has 
A New  Permanent  Home 


A field  worker  has  been  added  to  the  staff  of 
the  North  Carolina  Orthopedic  hospital  to  visit 
and  advise  the  discharged  patients  of  the  hospi- 
tal. Her  principal  activities  for  the  present  will 
be  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State,  putting  em- 
phasis on  the  follow-up  work  of  the  Goldsboro 
clinic. 

The  new  field  worker  is  Mrs.  Mary  Nash  Miller, 
who  has  had  wide  experience  in  work  of  this  type. 
She  was  graduated  from  Mt.  Sinai  hospital  in 
New  York  City.  After  a few  years  private  nurs- 
nig,  she  joined  the  New  York  City  health  depart- 
ment, having  charge  of  the  welfare  work  among 
the  tuberculosis  families.  She  stayed  with  this  de- 
partment two  years.  Then  she  became  affiiliated 
with  the  New  York  Association  for  Improving 
Conditions  of  the  Poor,  with  which  she  remained 
for  five  years,  doing  social  and  welfare  work 
among  needy  tuberculosis  families. 

The  next  four  years  were  spent  in  St.  Louis, 
where  Mrs.  Miller  held  a position  as  field  worker 
for  the  U.  S.  Veterans’  Bureau  among  the  disabled 
veterans.  The  Government  then  sent  her  to  the 
U.  S.  Veterans  Psychiatric  hospital,  at  Perry  Point, 
Maryland,  where  she  remained  until  last  spring 
when  she  came  South  to  take  charge  of  the  Sal- 
vation Army  Maternity  home  in  Wilmington. 

Mrs.  Miller  wrote,  concerning  her  work,  “I  have 
been  visiting  the  patients  who  have  been  at  the 
hospital  and  have  been  discharged.  I have  re- 
ceived a hearty  welcome  in  all  these  homes,  and 
have  been  able  to  make  suggestions  in  many  cases 
when  the  parents  were  in  doubt  as  to  the  condi- 
tion of  their  children.” 

The  Goldsboro  clinic  has  a new  permanent 
home,  located  at  Herman  street  and  highway  No. 
10,  next  to  the  Goldsboro  hospital. 


State  Is  Now  Ready 
For  Boarding  Homes 

(This  is  the  talk  given  by  Rev.  M.  L.  Kesler, 
who  is  called  “the  father  of  Mothers’  Aid  in  North 
Carolina,”  at  the  North  Carolina  Conference  for 
Social  Service ) 

By  Rev.  M.  L.  Kesler 

We  are  ready  for  another  step.  No  people 
anywhere  can  show  a finer  interest  in  children’s 
institutions,  orphanages  especially,  than  has  been 
developed  here  in  our  own  State.  That  was  the 
first  step.  There  is  in  this  statement  no  sugges- 
tion that  the  proper  type  of  orphanage,  or  rather 
children’s  home,  will  ever  be  set  n-’e  because  it 
is  out  of  date,  if-  will  keep  up  whfj  the  proces- 
sion and  its  place  is  assured.^  “ 

In  the  w 'ite  heat  of  the  struggle  to  care  for  the 
rLU-l  about  to  be  lost,  hornfe  placing  and  mothers’ 
aid  have  been  developed.  Mothers’  aid,  or  the 
effort  to  save  homes  from  going  to  pieces,  has 
come  to  hold  a central  place  in  our  thinking  and 
in  our  sympathy.  The  pressure  on  our  orphan- 
ages threatens  to  overwhelm  them.  New  sources 
of  relief  must  be  tapped.  The  load  cannot  be 
carried  by  running  on  a single  track.  New  meth- 
ods, not  because  they  are  new,  but  because  they 
are  needed,  will  open  up  new  resources. 

Other  sections  of  the  country  have  led  us  using 
boarding  homes  for  dependent  children.  The 
writer  of  this  paper  has  been  in  the  orphanage 
and  mothers’  aid  struggle  for  some  years,  facing 
daily  overwhelming  appeals  that  must  be  turned 
away  without  hope.  This  experience,  along  with 
that  of  my  fellow  craftsmen,  leads  to  the  appeal 
for  boarding  homes  as  the  next  step  for  us  to  take. 

A number  of  states,  such  as  Ohio,  Pennsylvania, 
Illinois,  Massachusetts,  and  other  New  England 
states,  have  developed  the  boarding  home  plan  to 
the  extent,  that  with  some  agencies,  it  is  supplant- 
ing the  foster  home.  I refer  you  to  the  1927  re- 
port of  the  Children’s  Bureau  by  Miss  Grace  Ab- 
bott under  “Social  Study  of  Ten  Agencies  Caring 
for  Dependent  Children,”  study  conducted  by 
Misses  Hewins  and  Webster.  From  these  studies 
I glean  the  following: 

1.  That  the  boarding  home  is  different  from  the 
foster  or  free  home  in  that  the  expense  of  the 
child  in  the  home  is  borne  by  the  agency  having 
charge  of  the  children.  To  be  sure,  the  free  home 
is  cheaper,  but  suitable  ones  willing  and  able  to 
take  full  responsibility  are  not  easily  found.  A 
very  small  percentage  can  be  handled  by  that 
method.  Many  good  boarding  homes  can  be  se- 
cured that  are  neither  able  nor  willing  to  become 
foster  homes,  and  assume  responsibility  for  the  en- 
tire future  of  the  children. 

2.  This  method  works  well  in  cases  where  the 
agency  is  giving  temporary  care,  looking  to  the  re- 
habilitation of  the  family. 

3.  It  is  evident  that  there  is  needed  as  high  a 
type  of  case  work,  study  of  children  and  homes, 
and  supervision  as  is  demanded  for  foster  homes 
or  any  other  form  of  child  welfare. 

4.  In  most  states  these  boarding  homes  must  be 
licensed  by  the  Board  of  Welfare  and  the  license 
renewed  annually.  Also  a limit  is  placed  on  the 
number  kept  in  the  home  at  one  time. 

5.  The  cost  of  caring  for  children  in  the  board- 
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ing  home  averages  along  with  the  cost  in  a mod- 
ern high  grade  institution. 

Now  to  the  main  point; — We  are  not  handling 
the  situation- as  it  is.  For  the  orphanages  to  ad- 
mit all  the  needy,  they  would  have  to  be  builded 
into  cities.  It  is  doubtful  whether  any  of  them 
ought  to  be  greatly  enlarged.  Mothers’  aid,  even 
if  properly  supported,  can  reach  only  the  cases 
having  a suitable  mother.  The  Children’s  Home 
Society  also  has  its  limitations.  Enlargement 
therefore  should  come  by  way  of  mothers’  aid  and 
boarding  homes.  County  Superintendents  of 
Welfare,  no  doubt,  have  paid  board  for  a few  chil- 
dren in  emergencies.  But  this  is  merely  playing 
with  the  possibilities  of  a great  opportunity. 

We  are  ready  to  recommend  and  urge  an  appro- 
priation to  the  State  Board  of  Welfare  of  at  least 
$15,000.00  in  order  that  this  enlargement  of  child 
welfare  may  be  launched  in  a worthy  way.  This 
would  demonstrate  its  workability  and  give  it  a 
fixed  place  in  the  public  mind.  The  major  task 
of  our  Board  of  Welfare  is  child  welfare,  but  in 
its  march  it  is  halted  at  Kadesh  Barnea  of  a 
promised  land  for  lack  of  funds.  The  patriotic 
cry  of  economy  from  Washington  down  to  Ra- 
leigh is  timely.  But  by  the  exercise  of  the  most 
rudimentary  thinking,  and  a corresponding  exer- 
cise of  the  sense  of  justice,  it  is  apparent  that  the 
large  appropriations  to  our  state  institutions  could 
be  so  rearranged  that  the  allotment  to  child  wel- 
fare could  be  greatly  increased  and  the  promise 
of  economy  still  be  sacredly  kept. 


FRANKfGRAHAM  AGAIN 
HEADS  CONFERENCE 


Miss  Gertrude  Weil  is  Elected  To  Serve 
As  First  Vice-President  of  Social 
Service  Conference 


Mr.  Frank  Graham  who,  as  president,  directed 
one  of  the  most  successful  meetings  ever  held  by 
the  North  Carolina  Conference  for  Social  Service, 
was  re-elected  president  for  the  coming  year. 
Miss  Gertrude  Weil,  of  Goldsboro,  was  made  first 
vice-president,  and  Dr.  Leroy  Jackson,  of  Burns- 
ville, second  vice-president.  Mr.  Gilbert  T.  Steph- 
enson, of  Winston-Salem,  was  re-elected  treasurer. 
The  secretary  is  to  be  named  by  the  president  and 
the  executive  committee. 

The  directors  elected  are  as  follows:  Mr.  W.  A. 
Anderson,  Raleigh;  Mrs.  John  Anderson,  Chapel 
Hill  and  Fayetteville;  Mr.  Kemp  D.  Battle,  Rocky 
Mount;  Mrs.  T.  W.  Bickett,  Mr.  Will  A.  Blair, 
Winston-Salem;  Mr.  Roy  M.  Brown,  Chapel  Hill; 
Dr.  G.  M.  Cooper,  Raleigh;  Mr.  John  Sprunt  Hill, 
Durham;  Dr.  C.  B.  Hoover,  Durham;  Rev.  W.  L. 
Hutchens,  Hickory;  Mrs.  Kate  Burr  Johnson, 
Raleigh;  Mrs.  Mary  O.  Linton,  Salisbury;  Miss  E. 
Grace  Miller,  Asheville;  Mrs.  Marion  B.  Munn, 
Charlotte;  Mr.  N.  C.  Newbold,  Raleigh;  Mr.  W. 
A.  Parker,  Asheville;  Mrs.  Walter  Sprunt,  Wil- 
mington; Judge  W.  M.  York,  Greensboro. 

The  ex-officio  directors,  made  up  of  past  presi- 
dents of  the  conference,  include  Mr.  E.  C.  Bran- 
son, Chapel  Hill;  Judge  Carl  B.  Hyatt,  Asheville; 
Mr.  W.  C.  Jackson,  Greensboro;  Rev.  M.  L.  Kes- 
ler,  Thomasville ; Mr.  Clarence  Poe,  Raleigh;  Mr. 
W.  L.  Poteat,  Wake  Forest;  Mr.  A.  W.  McAllis- 
ter, Greensboro;  Mr.  Joseph  Hyde  Pratt,  Chapel 


Hill;  Mr.  D.  Hiden  Ramsey,  Asheville;  Mr. 
Howard  Rondthaler,  Winston-Salem;  Mr.  A.  M. 
Scales,  Greensboro;  Mr.  Carl  C.  Taylor,  Raleigh. 


SIDELIGHTS 


Swain  County  has  just  completed  a new  and 
modern  small  jail. 

* * * 

Haywood  County  has  plans  and  specifications 
approved  for  a new  county  jail.  The  old  county 
jail  was  condemned  in  1928. 

* * ❖ 

Five  prison  officers  were  summarily  suspended 
by  Mayor  Jeffries  of  Greensboro  for  charges  of 
violating  the  prohibition  law  after  an  investiga- 
tion was  made  by  the  grand  jury  on  March  11, 

1929. 

* * ❖ 

The  state  board  will  soon  issue  a study  of  capi- 
tal punishment,  giving  case  histories  of  26  men 
who  were  executed  in  North  Carolina  in  recent 
years.  The  study  shows  that  not  one  of  these 
was  a normal  man.  An  overwhelming  per  cent 
were  mentally  deficient,  and  many  of  them  were 
insane,  according  to  the  study.  But  it  can’t  all  be 
told  here.  This  is  just  a forecast.  The  study  will 
probably  be  ready  for  distribution  in  a few  days. 

❖ * ❖ 

“Abolish  the  death  penalty  or  make  it  more 
horrible,”  was  the  advice  of  Dr.  A.  P.  Kephart, 
of  N.  C.  C.  W.,  to  the  legislative  committee  con- 
sidering the  Herbert  bill  to  do  away  with  capital 
punishment.  “If  we  are  to  retain  the  death  pen- 
alty we  should  make  it  more  horrible  and  give  it 
more  publicity  if  we  hope  it  to  be  a deterrent  to 
crime.” 

At  the  same  meeting  Dr.  Crane  said  that  it  is 
not  the  death  penalty  in  England  and  Canada  that 
causes  such  a low  homicide  rate,  but  the  homo- 
geneous population  and  the  efficiency  of  the  po- 
lice, and  the  courts. 

He  divided  criminals  into  three  classes:  the 
feeble-minded  or  insane;  the  “martyr”  type;  the 
outlaw.  Against  none  of  these  types  does  the 
death  penalty  act  as  a deterrent,  he  argued. 

* * * 

A guard  who  shot  and  killed  a prisoner  was 
tried  and  convicted  recently.  He  was  R.  A.  Bar- 
field,  of  Robeson  County,  who  last  October  shot 
J.  A.  Greer,  a convict  who  was  attempting  to  es- 
cape. Greer  was  serving  six  months  for  stealing 
dresses  from  a Lumberton  store.  Barfield  was 
sentenced  to  twelve  months  on  the  roads.  Con- 
viction of  a guard  who  kills  a prisoner  is  unusual 
in  this  State. 


A YEAR  BOOK  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 


A new  Year  Book  of  Social  Work  is  to  be  issued 
by  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  under  the  editor- 
ship of  Fred  S.  Hall  of  its  staff.  There  is  a de- 
mand for  information  each  year  about  social 
work,  as  is  shown  by  the  space  given  to  it  in  the 
three  comprehensive  annuals  now  issued,  the 
American  Year  Book,,  the  New  Internation- 


al Year  Book,  and  the  Americana  Annual.  To- 
gether they  print  articles  on  thirty-two  different 
national  organizations  in  the  field  of  social  work, 
and  additional  articles  on  forty-two  topics  in  that 
field.  The  new  year  book,  besides  including  such 
organizations  and  topics,  and  giving  them  a more 
uniformly  adequate  treatment  from  the  stand- 
point of  social  work,  will  cover  also  many  fields 
of  activity  which  do  not  appear  in  these  general 
annuals. 

The  general  suggestion  has  been  made  that  ar- 
ticles be  included  about  each  national  organization, 
its  history,  the  services  it  is  prepared  to  render, 
the  character  of  its  publications,  its  periodicals,  if 
any,  or  its  directory  of  local  affiliated  agencies; 
and  about  each  field  of  social  work,  the  history 
of  that  field  being  briefly  sketched  with  an  ac- 
count of  the  developments  of  the  year. 

The  Russell  Sage  Foundation  will  welcome  sug- 
gestions from  any  who  have  had  difficulty  in  ob- 
taining needed  current  information  concerning 
their  own  or  allied  fields  of  work. 


Wrong  Time  of  Moon  ? 


Because  of  his  father’s  fear  of  designing  doctors 
and  a superstition  that  this  is  the  wrong  time  of 
the  moon,  four-year  old  Charlie  Bane’s  harelip 
and  deft  pallet  will  not  be  corrected. 

Charlie  had  almost  reached  the  operating  table 
at  a local  hospital  recently,  where  the  operation 
was  to  be  performed  free  by  a physician  with  a 
humanitarian  heart,  when  the  father  announced 
that  if  “anything  happens  to  make  Charlie  ‘go  off,’ 
I’m  going  to  sue  the  doctor. 

“Charlie’s  all  right  now,  and  I don’t  want  no 
doctors  experimenting  on  him.  Besides  this  aint 
the  right  time  of  the  moon.  You  gotta  do  things 
on  the  right  time  of  the  moon.  Charlie’s  a smart 
boy.  He  don’t  mind  hot  and  he  don’t  mind  cold. 
He  can  hold  out  as  long  as  anybody,  and  I don’t 
want  nothing  to  happen  to  him.” 

The  harelip  is  an  unusually  disagreeable  one,  ex- 
tending into  the  nostril.  It  is  accompanied  by  a 
cleft  pallet. 

Bane  then  turned  to  Mrs.  Kathleen  B.  Holding 
and  Miss  Lois  Dosher,  of  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  and  Public  Welfare,  who  had  succeeded 
in  getting  the  father  and  his  disfigured  child  to  the 
hospital,  “I  don’t  know  what  you  all  are  getting 
out  of  this  but  I know  you  are  being  paid  by 
headquarters.  These  doctors  just  want  to  experi- 
ment on  him.” 

Bane  is  the  father  of  fourteen  children,  eleven 
of  whom  are  living.  He  says  that  it  is  all  he  can 
do  to  get  meat  and  cornbread  for  them  to  eat. 
There  are  four  sets  of  twins.  One  eleven-year- 
old  girl  died  with  acute  appendicitis.  She  was 
moved  to  the  hospital  too  late  and  her  father  al- 
ways resented  the  fact  that  “the  doctors  experi- 
mented on  her  in  her  last  hours  and  worried  her.” 

Bane  insisted  that  he  was  a good  honest  fellow 
and  wanted  everybody  to  know  that  while  he 
thought  the  doctor  ought  to  give  his  boy  free  sur- 
gical service,  he  would  sue  if  anything  happened. 
Under  the  circumstances,  the  offer  for  help  was 
rescinded.  According  to  the  policy  of  the  State 
board,  the  correct  names  of  the  father  and  boy  are 
not  given. 
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Choosing  Your  Parents 

( Abstract  of  an  Address  given  before  the  North 
Carolina  Association  of  Superintendents  of  Public 
Welfare  and  the  North  Carolina  Conference  for 
Social  Service  in  Raleigh,  February  26,  by  Dr. 
William  Poteat,  president  emeritus  of  Wake  For- 
est College.) 

By  Dr.  William  Louis  Poteat 

The  Republic  of  Plato  closes  with  a wonderful 
story  of  the  Pamphylian  warrior  supposed  to  have 
been  killed  in  battle,  but  whose  soul  left  the  body 
for  a twelve  days’  journey  into  the  other  world. 
On  re-entering  the  body  he  told  what  he  had  seen. 
He  saw  the  souls  of  men  on  a great  plain  gathered 
before  the  daughters  of  Necessity  to  choose  their 
lots  for  the  new  generation  beginning  then  the 
cycle  of  its  mortal  existence.  Their  destiny  was 
not  allotted  but  chosen.  The  lots  far  outnumber- 
ed the  souls  present  and  included  the  lives  of  all 
living  things  and  every  sort  of  human  life, — sov- 
ereignties permanent  and  short-lived,  the  lives  of 
men  famous  for  beauty,  strength,  skill,  high  birth, 
and  men  undistinguished,  with  wealth,  poverty, 
health,  and  disease  variously  combined.  This, 
said  Socrates,  is  the  moment  when  everything  is 
at  stake  with  a man,  and  it  is  his  duty  diligently 
to  learn  how  to  choose  the  better  life.  The  souls 
passed  out  to  the  plain  of  Forgetfulness  and  went 
to  rest.  At  midnight  there  was  a peal  of  thunder 
and  instantly  the  souls  were  carried  up  to  their 
birth,  this  way  and  that,  like  shooting  stars. 

This  old-world  story  is  not  without  suggestion 
for  our  modern  life,  illuminated  as  it  is  by  recent 
biological  studies. 

What  types  of  parents  may  the  children  of  the 
future  choose?  All  types  and  sorts.  Here,  for 
example,  are  geniuses,  though  the  choice  is  some- 
what restricted,  for  we  grow  them  only  about  one 
in  six  million  of  the  population.  And  here  are  the 
talented,  people  with  special  skills  and  intellectual 
capacity,  about  one  in  six  thousand.  They  are 
our  leaders.  Then  the  midle  class  of  average  abil- 
ity making  nine-tenths  of  the  population.  There 
are,  besides,  the  inferior  types,  socially  inadequate 
and  anti-social,  people  on  the  lower  levels  of  hu- 
manity; two  million  in  our  country  needing  in- 
stitutional care;  five  million  unable  to  make  the 
primary  school  grades;  twenty  million  scrub  stock 
only  capable  of  common  labor  under  superinten- 
dence. And  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  all  the 
evidence  gatherered  since  1900,  when  the  serious 
study  of  heredity  began,  shows  human  heredity 
to  be  like  that  of  the  plants  and  lower  animals. 
“It  is  the  same  with  cabbages  and  kings.” 

If  perplexed  and  trembling  souls  of  the  children 
of  the  next  generation  should  consult  me  about 
the  parents  they  ought  to  choose,  I should  name 
the  types  they  ought  not  to  choose,  and  then  ad- 
vise them  to  go  in  for  character,  good  sense,  and 
vigor,  counting  position,  possessions,  and  callings 
secondary.  When  Havelock  Ellis  speaks  of  chil- 
dren who  ought  never  to  have  born,  he  really 
means  that  some  people  ought  to  have  been  stern- 
ly denied  the  priviledge  of  parenthood,  as — 

Mental  defectives,  showing  feeble-mindedness, 
epilepsy,  and  all  the  forms  of  abnormality  covered 
by  the  elastic  term  insanity. 
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Deformed  people  and  the  congenitally  blind  and 
deaf. 

The  inebriate,  for  alcohol  is  a typical  tissue 
poison  like  lead,  mercury,  and  phosphorus,  and 
may  act  disastrously  on  the  germ  cells. 

The  weak  and  those  who  are  diseased  or  pre- 
disposed to  disease. 

I should  add  to  this  list  of  dangerous  parents  to 
be  rejected,  the  self-centered,  the  cynical,  the  criti- 
cal, the  coarse-fibered,  the  discourteous.  For 
though  the  children  may  be  well-born,  their  plas- 
tic natures,  like  good  clay  in  the  hands  of  an  un- 
skilled potter,  may  be  moulded  by  such  parents 
into  distortion,  weakness,  and  deformity.  We 
cannot  evade  or  conceal  or  deny  the  terrific  indict- 
ment that  the  home  sends  out  into  society  the  de- 
fective, the  delinquent,  the  incorrigible,  the  diseas- 
ed, the  insane,  and  the  anti-social.  Personal  in- 
fluences playing  upon  this  plastic  life  for  the  first 
seven  years  get  organized  into  the  taste  and  atti- 
tude and  '■'^jpsition  of  the  child. 

Our  cL  41,  now  that  they  are  here  with 
such  an  i nTi  eritance  as  we  have  passed 
on  to  them,  what  will  become  of  them, 
these  bundles  of  destiny  and  dynamite,  so  prec- 
ious, so  portentous?  Those  baby  toes,  pink,  ten- 
der, hopeful  rosebuds  all  in  a row — what  paths 
will  they  find  of  all  the  devious  ways  opening  out 
into  this  perilous  modern  world?  Will  they  come 
at  last  to  stand  within  thy  gates,  O Jerusalem? 
Those  baby  eyes  that  spell  out  the  mighty  word 
love  in  the  bending  heaven  of  your  mother  face — 
will  they  keep  their  power  to  see  the  invisible,  to 
look  through  the  tangible  and  transient  to  the 
eternal  lights?  That  baby  fist  clutching  so  con- 
fidingly father’s  big  forefinger — have  you  dreamed 
that  some  day  it  may  grasp  the  world’s  wealth 
and  crowns  of  distinction,  or  in  a wild  moment  of 
hate  or  delirium  or  despair  drag  down  to  a com- 
mon destruction  its  own  high  promise  and  the 
temple  of  a people’s  liberty? 

In  view  of  these  grave  contingencies,  I should 
advise  the  little  souls  intent  upon  the  adventure  of 
the  human  experience  to  require  the  parents  whom 
they  select  to  get  ready  for  their  coming  happi- 
ness. The  heart  must  be  expanded  to  receive  it. 
The  mind,  if  it  is  worthy,  will  tremble  before  the 
challenge  and  burden  of  leading  a growing  soul 
out  into  beauty  and  strength,  but  it  will  submit 
to  any  restraints  the  great  matter  may  impose  and 
to  any  severity  of  discipline,  that  there  be  no  fail- 
ure where  infinite  values  are  at  stake. 

I believe  in  the  nobleness  of  human  nature,  in 
the  brightening  future  of  mankind.  The  time  is 
indeed  full  of  alarms.  Society  is  out  of  joint. 
But  mankind  is  yet  in  the  making,  and  a long 
leisure  is  available  for  the  completion  of  the  di- 
vine experiment.  Mankind  is  yet  in  the  making — 
in  the  children.  Every  generation  of  little  chil- 
dren is  God’s  fresh  and  undiscouraged  effort  to 
save  the  world.  And  the  Master  of  us  all,  with 
a little  boy  in  the  crook  of  his  arm,  took  sides 
with  the  childhood  of  all  generations  when  he 
said,  “Of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven.” 


The  biennial  report  of  the  State  Board  of  Char- 
ities and  Public  Welfare  has  arrived.  Copies  may 
be  secured  upon  request. 


“Those  who  bring  sunshine  to  the  lives  of  others 
cannot  keep  it  from  themselves.” — J.  M . Barrie. 


JOHNNY,  HAVING  LEFT 
CASWELL,  MAKES  GOOD 


Baraca-Philathea  Classes  Have  Sent 
Johnny  to  School  for  Two  Years; 
Additional  Funds  Now  Needed 


Johnny,  one  of  the  few  “mistakes”  of  the  Cas- 
well Training  School,  is  making  good  at  the  school 
to  which  the  Baraca-Philathea  classes  of  the  State 
have  sent  him  for  the  past  two  years. 

In  the  little  world  where  children’s  bodies  have 
outgrown  their  minds,  Johnny  is  the  only  boy 
who  has  been  sent  back  to  society  as  a normal  boy 
with  ability  to  manage  his  own  affairs.  For 
feeblemindedness  is  a defect  for  which  there  is  no 
cure.  Caswell  aims  to  give  its  boys  and  girls  the 
best  training  possible  so  that  they  can  be  useful 
but  even  then  they  must  always  be  supervised. 

Johnny  received  a good  deal  of  attention  two 
years  ago,  when  the  State  Board  first  called  upon 
the  public  for  funds  to  give  him  a chance  to  learn 
a trade.  The  money  was  raised  through  the  gen- 
erosity of  the  Baraca-Philathea  Bible  classes. 

The  superintendent  of  Caswell  encouraged 
Johnny  to  go  ahead  and  make  his  first  contact 
with  people  of  the  outside  world.  He  felt  strange 
indeed  when  he  associated  with  normal  people,  al- 
though he  was  helped  by  the  fact  that  no  one 
knew  he  had  been  in  an  institution  for  the  feeble- 
minded. In  a few  weeks,  this  strangeness  wore 
away,  and  Johnny  went  to  a school  where  he  is 
learning  to  be  an  automobile  mechanic.  He  will 
finish  the  work  of  the  Junior  high  school  and  the 
trade  school  in  another  year,  when  he  will  be 
eighteen  years  old.  But  funds  are  now  needed  to 
help  him  complete  his  course.  He  is  helping  him- 
self by  working  part  of  the  time  in  the  school 
dairy.  This  job  he  was  enterprising  enough  to  get 
for  himself. 

When  Johnny  was  very  small  he  was  given 
away  by  his  mother  to  a woman  who  ran  an  “or- 
phanage” and  thrived  on  exploiting  the  children. 

The  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Wel- 
fare closed  the  orphanage,  and  sent  the  children 
back  to  their  people  or  placed  them  in  foster 
homes.  Johnny  and  his  sister,  a low  type  moron, 
were  sent  to  Caswell  Training  School  for  examina- 
tion. When  he  was  examined,  Johnny  appeared 
to  be  stupid  and  dull.  It  has  since  been  learned 
that  one  reason  he  made  such  a poor  showing  was 
that  he  was  afraid  to  say  anything  lest  he  be  pun- 
ished later  by  his  former  foster  mother.  Johnny 
is  not  the  only  child  that  has  been  sent  to  Caswell 
through  mistake;  but  it  has  been  discovered  soon- 
er that  the  others  were  normal.  Johnny  was  giv- 
en the  abbreviated  test,  which  no  longer  is  used 
at  Caswell. 

To  complete  Johnny’s  education,  $100  to  $125 
is  needed  for  next  year’s  expenses.  In  addition  to 
what  he  earns,  Johnny  must  pay  from  $25  to  $30 
a quarter  for  his  tuition.  He  has  an  exceptionally 
persevering  disposition,  which  has  enabled  him  to 
do  a good  deal  of  outside  work  and  yet  make 
good  marks  on  his  studies.  The  State  Board  of 
Charities  and  Public  Welfare  is  anxious  for  him  to 
finish  his  course  and  will  appreciate  any  contribu- 
tions towards  his  education.  They  should  be  sent 
in  care  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare  at  Raleigh. 
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A feeble-minded  murderer. 


A victim  of  dementia  praecox,  a disease  of  the. 
brain,  who  was  sentenced  to  die  for  murder. 


By  Nell  Battle  Lewis 

Death  for  the  defective ! 

This  sentence  is  pronounced  by  the  public  sen- 
timent of  the  Christian  commonwealth  of  North 
Carolina  and  is  carried  out  by  the  operation  <5f 
the  State’s  criminal  laws. 

A large  majority  of  the  criminals  who  are  sen- 
tenced to  death  in  this  State,  about  half  of  whom 
are  executed,  are  mentally  defective;  a number 
are  definitely  insane;  while  others  have  psycho- 
pathic tendencies.  All  are  men  whose  environ- 
ment has  offered  little  opportunity  for  develop- 
ment, even  to  the  normal,  men  of  the  scantiest 
education,  possessing  only  a meagre  portion  of  the 
world’s  goods.  The  clever,  the  rich  and  the  influ- 
ential are  not  found  among  those  whom  we  con- 
demn to  die. 

This  statement  is  based  on  facts  disclosed  by 
a study  of  capital  punishment  in  North  Carolina 
just  published  by  the  N.  C.  State  Board  of  Chari- 
ties and  Public  Welfare  which  includes  the  detail- 
ed cases  histories  of  26  men  who  have  been  sen- 
tenced to  death  in  this  State  within  the  last  few 
years.  The  cases  of  these  prisoners  were  selected 
only  on  a basis  of  conviction  for  capital  crime, 
hence  they  may  properly  be  regarded  as  typical  to 
electrocution  in  North  Carolina. 


The  electric  chair  at  the  State  Prison  at  Raleigh 
in  which  executions  take  place. 


An  Example 

Let  us  take  an  example  which  is  multiplied 
many  times  in  this  study.  A child  born  with  less 
than  the  average  degree  of  intelligence.  He  de- 
velops physically  as  a normal  person  would,  but 
his  mind  remains  that  of  a child.  He  is,  of 
course,  capable  of  only  the  most  rudimentary  ed- 
ucation. Yet  when  he  is  grown  he  is  expected  to 
meet  the  world  just  as  a normal  man  would;  he 
has  to  adapt  himself  to  a complex  society.  He 
must  make  an  honest  living.  Perhaps  he  must 
support  a family.  With  his  defective  mental 
equipment  he  is  unequal  to  the  task,  one  which 
often  taxes  the  normal.  Not  only  does  he  lack 
the  power  of  knowing  what  to  do  and  how  to  do 
it,  but  usually  also  he  lacks  self-control,  which 
renders  him  unstable. 

Life’s  stress  becomes  too  much  for  him.  In 
situations  which  a normal  man  could  overcome  he 
goes  under.  So  he  commits  crime  to  which  prob- 
ably he  has  been  pre-disposed  from  birth  and  the 
significance  and  consequences  of  which  he  is  un- 


able to  appreciate  fully  as  a normal  person  could.. 
This  child,  this  dangerous  child, — for  that  is  what 
he  is, — offends  against  the  peace  and  safety  of  the- 
State  which  has  allowed  him  to  be  born  and  to 
range  at  large,  and  for  his  offense  the  State  pro- 
ceeds to  punish  him  as  it  would  a fully  developed 
man. 

It  indicts  him,  tries  him  by  law  in  which  the 
principles  of  mental  hygiene  are  virtually  unrec- 
ognized, condemns  him  to  death,  and  straps  him 
down  in  a chair  in  which  his  body  receives  the 
huge  voltage  of  electricity  which  dispatches  him, 
let  us  hope,  to  a “juster  judge  than  here.” 

This  is  called  “Justice.” 

Facts — Not  Nichtmare 

What  do  we  find  in  the  case  histories  in  the 
board’s  study?  Here  is  a murderer  who  is  a vic- 
tim of  cerebral  arterio-scerosis,  a disease  of  the 
brain.  Here  is  a lunatic,  a manic-depressive,  who 
killed  his  wife  because  he  believed  she  had  be- 
trayed him.  Here  is  a sufferer  from  paranoid  de- 
mentia praecox  who  helped  to  commit  a butch- 
ery so  horrible  that  it  would  be  beyond  the  con- 
ception of  a normal  man  and  who  frequently 
“hears  God  talking  to  him.”  Here  is  a feeble- 
minded rapist — about  whose  guilt  there  is  a grave 
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doubt — who,  though  18  years  old  chronologically, 
has  a mental  age  of  eight  years.  Here  is  a mur- 
derer seven  years  old  mentally  with  gaping  mouth 
and  vacant  eyes,  a burglar  12  years  old,  another 
rapist,  6 years  old,  a katatonic  dementia 
praecox  case  one  of  whose  children  is  an 
idiot  and  whose  brother  is  an  epileptic. 
Here  is  a murderer  and  rapist  with  a mental  age 
of  five  years  who  when  he  committed  his  crime 
was  drunk,  so  he  swore,  on  whiskey  which  he  had 
helped  his  victim’s  father  to  make.  Here  is  a 
mental  child  of  10,  a murderer,  whose  face  is  al- 
most as  brutish  as  an  animal’s.  Here  is  an  epi- 
leptic imbecile.  Here  is  a moron  murderer  with 
a mental  age  of  nine  years  and  a head  so  abnor- 
mally shaped  that  his  low  mentality  is  apparent 
at  a glance,  who  heard  his  doom  pronounced 
without  comprehension,  in  the  opinion  of  the  pre- 
siding judge.  Here  is  another  paranoid  dementia 
praecox  victim  who  was  electrocuted  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  he  had  been  confined  in  the  depart- 
ment for  the  insane  in  the  prison  of  another  state 
and  at  his  trial  a disinterested  alienist  had  declar- 
ed that  he  was  unbalanced.  Feeble-mindedness 
■in  varying  degrees  or  psychopathic  constitution 
characterize  the  others.  These  are  the  men  whom 
we  sentence  to  die. 

This  is  not  a nightmare,  a horrible  delirious 
dream.  This  is  North  Carolina  in  1929  in  a ter- 
rible travesty  of  justice.  This  is  not  sensational 
fiction.  These  are  facts  not  only  allowed  to  ex- 
ist but  legally  sanctioned  by  a so-called  Christian 
State  in  which  to-day,  with  joyous  hymns  and 
with  flowers  of  the  re-awakening  earth  is  cele- 
brated the  triumph  over  death  by  Him  in  whom 
the  old  vengeful  law  of  “an  eye  for  an  eye”  was 
superseded  and  who  from  the  cross  forgave  the 
penitent  thief. 

Illuminating  Document 

This  study  of  capital  punishment  in  North  Car- 
olina is  one  of  the  most  illuminating  social  docu- 
ments ever  issued  in  this  State.  In  all  likelihood, 
our  treatment  of  the  capital  offender  is  not  due  to 
cruelty,  but  to  ignorance.  We  have  not  known 
the  facts.  They  are  clearly  presented  in  this 
study  in  which  we  can  see  the  sort  of  people  we 
kill. 

Mental  examinations  were  given  the  prisoners 
by  Dr.  Harry  W.  Crane,  the  psychopathologist 


connected  with  (he  State  Board  of  Public  Welfare, 
or  by  reputable  alienists.  The  majority  of  the 
men  were  examined  by  the  Binet-Simon  intelli- 
gence tests,  a well-established  method  of  meas- 
uring intelligence.  Most  of  the  material  in  the 
study  was  collected  by  Lawrence  O.  Oxley,  direc- 
tor of  the  bureau  of  work  among  Negroes  of  the 
State  board.  The  data  on  the  white  prisoners 
was  collected  by  Roy  E.  Brown,  head  of  the 
Board’s  bureau  of  institutions. 

In  addition  to  the  26  case  histories,  the  study 
includes  a sketch  of  the  history  of  punishment  by 
death  in  North  Carolina,  statistics  regarding  per- 
sons convicted  of  capital  crimes  since  the  electric 
chair  was  instituted  in  this  State,  a discussion  of 
the  general  trends  in  criminal  convictions  in 
North  Carolina  during  the  past  19  years,  a review 
of  the  State’s  penal  system,  several  newspaper  re- 
ports of  electrocutions,  an  account  of  a capital 
case  in  which  justice  was  secured  by  executive 
clemency,  and  a discussion  of  lynching  and  mob 
violence  in  this  State.  The  study  covers  the  pe- 
riod from  the  time  that  death  in  the  electric  chair 
was  substituted  for  hanging  in  1909  down  to  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1928. 

Criminal  Convictions 

The  first  criminal  electrocuted  in  North  Caro- 
lina was  Walter  Morrison,  a 37-year-old  Negro 
who  was  convicted  of  rape  of  a Croatan  woman 
of  Robeson  County  and  who  met  his  death  in  the 
chair  on  March  18,  1910.  Since  then,  down 
through  the  conviction  of  Clarence  Thomas  in 
January  of  last  year,  200  persons,  199  men  and 


A murderer  who  has  a mental  age  of  7 years, 
4 months. 


one  woman,  have  been  committed  to  the  State 
Prison  at  Raleigh,  convicted  of  capital  crimes. 
About  75  per  cent  of  these  were  Negroes  and  ap- 
proximately 25  per  cent  were  whites. 

Slightly  less  than  half  of  these  200  have  been 
electrocuted,  94  persons,  or  47  per  cent  of  those 
convicted.  Of  these,  81  were  Negroes  and  13 
were  whites.  The  94  electrocutions  are  distribut- 
ed thus:  71  for  first  degree  murder,  21  for  rape, 
and  two  for  first  degree  burglary. 

The  annual  number  of  electrocutions  follows: 
One  in  1910,  nine  in  1911,  two  in  1912,  none  in 
1913,  six  in  1914,  two  in  1915,  nine  in  1916,  four 
in  1917,  seven  in  1918,  four  in  1919,  six  in  1920, 
seven  in  1921,  four  in  1922,  seven  in  1923,  one  in 
1924,  twelve  in  1925,  four  in  1926,  and  five  in 
1927 — an  approximate  average  of  four  annually. 


In  addition  to  the  94  persons  electrocuted,  100 
persons — 66  Negroes,  33  white  men  and  one  white 
woman — have  had  their  sentences  commuted  to 
life  imprisonment  or  to  shorter  terms,  usually 
from  20  to  30  years  in  the  State  Prison. 

Six  persons,  four  whites  and  two  Negroes,  have 
been  granted  new  trials,  at  which  they  received 
reduced  sentences.  Eleven  Negroes  and  seven 
whites  have  escaped  after  their  sentences  had  been 
commuted,  and  have  not  been  re-captured.  Six 
Negroes  and  two  whites  have  died  in  prison  from 
natural  causes.  Six  Negroes  and  six  whites  have 
been  pardoned.  Five  Negroes  and  two  whites 
have  been  transferred  to  the  criminal  departments 
of  State  hospitals  for  the  insane.  One  Negro  and 
three  whites  have  been  discharged  through  special 
commutation  of  their  sentences. 

Types  of  Capital  Crime 

Among  the  200  convictions  for  capital  crime, 
murder  in  the  first  degree  leads,  with  152  cases. 
There  were  39  cases  of  rape,  and  nine  cases  of 
first-degree  burglary.  No  case  of  arson,  the 
fourth  crime  punished  by  death  in  this  State,  was 
reported  during  the  19-year  period  covered  by 
the  study,  although  the  newspapers  recently  re- 
ported a conviction  for  arson. 

Of  the  152  cases  of  first-degree  murder,  106.,  or 
about  70  per  cent,  were  committed  by  Negroes, 
and  46,  or  30  per  cent,  by  whites.  The  152  cases 
of  first-degree  murder  represent  38  per  cent  of  the 
395  indictments  for  this  crime  which  were 
brought  in  North  Carolina  during  the  period  cov- 
ered by  the  study.  These  395  indictments  for 
first-degree  murder,  in  turn,  represent  about  10 
per  cent  of  the  indictments  for  the  three  types  of 
homicide  during  this  period — the  other  two  of 
which  are  second  degree  murder  and  man- 
slaughter. 

Thirty-five  of  the  39  cases  of  rape  were  com- 
mitted by  Negroes,  and  four  by  whites.  Since 
1909  no  white  man  has  been  convicted  of  rape  of 
a Negro  woman,  and  in  only  one  of  the  four  cases 
of  rape  by  white  men  on  white  women  has  the 
convicted  prisoner  been  electrocuted.  The  per- 
centage of  electrocutions  of  Negro  rapists  is  more 
than  double  this.  However,  no  Negro  man  has 
been  electrocuted  for  rape  on  a Negro  woman, 
and  in  15  of  the  35  cases  sentenced  executive 
elemency  has  been  exercised  in  commutation. 

Educational  Status 

The  educational  status  of  the  149  Negroes  and 
51  whites  sentenced  to  death  in  the  electric  chair 
was  found  to  be  as  follows:  120  Negroes  and  22 
whites  were  totally  illiterate,  that  is,  71  per  cent 
of  those  convicted  of  capital  crimes  could  neither 
read  nor  write. 

One  hundred  and  twenty-six  Negroes  had  nev- 
er attended  school.  The  number  of  whites  who 
had  not  done  so  was  not  determined.  No  Negro 
had  completed  high  school,  and  only  one  white. 
One  Negro  and  five  whites  had  finished  the  sixth 
grade.  Two  Negroes  had  completed  the  fifth 
grade,  and  one  the  fourth.  None  of  the  other 
Negroes  who  could  read  and  write  had  gone  as 
far  in  school  as  this. 

Age,  Work  Status 

The  average  age  of  the  prisoners  is:  whites,  36 
years;  Negroes,  28  years.  Eighteen  Negroes  and 
two  whits  are  in  their  teens;  70  Negroes  and  17 
whites  are  between  20  and  30  years  old;  50  Ne- 
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groes  and,  14  whites  are  between  30  and  40;  five 
Negroes  and  nine  whites  are  between  40  and  SO; 
four  Negroes  and  six  whites  are  between  SO  and 
60;  one  Negro  and  three  whites  are  between  60 
and  70;  and  one  white  is  between  70  and  80. 

The  majority  of  the  prisoners  were  farmers,  83 
Negroes  and  33  whites.  Sixty  Negroes  and  14 
whites  were  common  laborers.  Four  Negroes 
were  railroad  firemen,  one  Negro  a minister  of  the 
Gospel.  One  white  was  a railroad  engineer;  one, 
a metal  worker;  one,  a machinest;  one  a mer- 
chant ; and  one  a mill  worker. 

It  should  be  noted  that  most  of  the  prisoners 
were  engaged  in  humble  pursuits  in  which  they 
made  little  money.  The  well-to-do  are  conspicu- 
ous by  their  absence. 

Capital  crimes  in  North  Carolina  now  are:  first 
degree  murder,  rape,  first  degree  burglary  and  ar- 
son. The  State  Constitution  of  1868  gave  author- 
ity to  the  Legislature  to  punish  these  with  death. 
That  provision  of  the  Constitution  represented  a 
long  step  forward  in  our  treatment  of  the  capi- 
tal offender.  Comparatively  a few  years  before 
the  adoption  of  this  Constitution  not  less  than  a 
dozen  crimes  were  punished  by  death  in  this  State. 
In  North  Carolina  in  the  Colonial  period  and  af- 
ter there  were  about  twenty. 

Among  these,  in  addition  to  those  we  retain, 
were  the  following:  horse-stealing,  bigamy,  high- 
way robbery,  fighting  a duel  in  which  one  of  the 
parties  was  killed,  house-breaking  in  daylight 
when  goods  amounting  to  two  dollars  were  stol- 
en, malicious  maiming,  second  offense,  breaking 
prison  when  imprisoned  for  a capital  crime,  a 
slave’s  embezzling  of  his  master’s  goods  to  the 
value  of  ten  dollars,  stealing  slaves,  conveying  free 
Negroes  out  of  the  State  to  sell  them,  circulating 
seditious  literature  calculated  to  incite  slaves  by 
word  of  mouth  (both  second  offense).  By  an  act 
of  1841  a conspiracy  of  three  or  more  slaves  con- 
stituted a rebellion  and  was  punishable  by  death. 

As  the  years  passed,  the  crimes  for  which  the 
death  penalty  was  exacted  decreased.  The  his- 
tory of  the  death  penalty  in  this  State — as  else- 
where,—is  the  record  of  its  gradual  restriction. 
Punishment  for  other  crimes,  also,  gradually  be- 
came more  humane  with  time. 

But  we  were  a hard  lot  in  North  Carolina  in 
the  old  days.  There  are  at  least  three  recorded 
instances  of  burning  at  the  stake  in  this  State,— 
all  of  slaves.  No  doubt  at  one  time  the  sentimen- 
talists who  wanted  this  form  of  punishment  a- 
bolished  were  howled  down  in  contempt  for  their 
softness.  Once  a slave  was  decapitated  “and  his 
head  affixed  up  upon  the  point  near  Wilmington.” 
There  are  also  cases  of  unmentionable  mutilations 
in  the  old  records  and  in  one  case  a doctor  was 
paid  for  amputating  the  hand  of  a notorious  fel- 
on. Public  whippings,  branding,  and  cutting  off 
the  ears  were  common  forms  of  punishment. 

A Good  Record 

If  we  seem  still  uncivilized  in  condemning  to 
death  the  mentally  defective,  the  insane  and  the 
psychopathic,  at  least  we  can  take  pride  in  our 
record  along  another  line.  As  a subject  related 
to  capital  punishment,  since  it  is  an  extra-legal 
form  of  punishment  of  this  sort,  lynching  is  dis- 
cussed in  one  chapter  of  the  study,  and  North 
Carolina’s  good  record  in  this  respect  is  shown. 

For  the  past  eight  years  there  has  been  no 
lynching  in  this  State,  and  from  1907  through 


1928  there  were  11  years  during  which  the  State 
was  free  from  this  scourge.  Two  cases  are  cited 
in  which  lynchings  were  prevented  by  prompt  and 
determined  action  by  the  authorities.  The  at- 
titude of  the  recent  governors  of  North  Carolina 


A feeble-minded  murderer. 


toward  this  form  of  mob  violence  is  commended. 

The  largest  number  of  lynchings  in  this  State 
since  1882  was  in  1888  when  ten  men,  eight  Ne- 
groes and  two  whites,  were  lynched.  The  second 
largest  number  in  any  year  is  five,  in  1885,  1892 
and  1906.  No  white  man  has  been  lynched  in 
North  Carolina  since  1906.— Reprinted  from  The 
News  and  Observer. 


MINORS  MUST  NOTIFY 
OF  INTENT  TO  MARRY 


Legislature  Passes  Law  Requiring  Min- 
ors to  File  Notice  of  Intent  to  Wed; 
Other  Legislation 

The  legislature  of  1929  heeded  the  three  P’s— 
Pulchritude,  Press  and  the  Pulpit  (the  women, 
the  newspapers,  and  the  preachers) — and  enacted 
a law  requiring  minors  to  file  notice  of  intention 
to  marry.  North  Carolina  now  has  a “gin  law,” 
as  California  calls  its  marriage  banns  law. 

The  bill  was  much  discussed;  but  less  ridiculed 
than  formerly  when  it  has  been  presented  to  the 
legislatures.  The  women  of  the  North  Carolina 
Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs  were  active  in 
pushing  the  bill;  they  wanted  a law  that  would 
apply  to  all  marriages,  but  eventually  accepted  a 
compromise. 

The  law  provides  that  application  for  license  to 
marry  must  be  filed  with  the  register  of  deeds  at 
least  five  days  prior  to  the  issuance  of  such  li- 
cense. It  applies  only  to  persons  under  twenty- 
one  years  of  age,  and  does  not  apply  where  mar- 
riages have  been  publicly  announced  through  the 
press.  The  clerk  of  court  may  order  that  li- 
cense be  issued  without  five  days  notice  when  the 
parties  present  satisfactory  evidence  of  its  neces- 
sity, or  upon  the  parents’  request.  The  new  law 
goes  into  effect  July  1. 

Other  Legislation 

Outstanding  in  the  social  welfare  legislation  en- 


acted by  the  1929  General  Assembly  is  the  steri- 
lization law  which  provides  for  the  sterilization  or 
asexualization  of  mental  defectives  of  county  and 
the  state  institutions  and  also  for  mental  defec- 
tives outside  of  institutions.  Forms  for  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  this  law  are  now  being  pre- 
pared. This  law  was  printed  in  full  in  the  March 
Progress. 

The  legislature  appropriated  $32,500  for  an- 
other cottage  at  the  new  Farm  Colony  for  Wo- 
men. The  first  unit,  which  has  recently  been  com- 
pleted, is  composed  of  a cottage  with  a capacity 
of  30,  and  an  infirmary.  When  the  second  cot- 
tage is  completed,  the  total  capacity  of  the  insti- 
tution will  be  75. 

Samarcand  Manor  is  also  to  have  a new  cot- 
tage which  will  care  for  30  girls.  The  legislature 
appropriated  $32,500  for  a new  building  at  Sam- 
arcand, which  will  increase  the  capacity  to  290. 

Caswell  Training  School  received  $27,000  for  a 
new  dormitory  to  house  50  inmates  and  $10,000 
for  farm  colony  buildings  to  care  for  25  inmates. 
With  these  the  total  capacity  will  be  700. 

The  Eastern  Carolina  Training  School  at  Rocky 
Mount  received  $83,300  for  three  dormitories. 
These  will  increase  the  capacity  to  180. 

The  State  refused  to  take  over  the  school  for 
delinquent  Negro  girls  which  the  Negro  women  of 
the  state  have  established  at  Efland.  However, 
the  legislature  made  an  annual  appropriation  of 
$2,000  for  maintenance. 

Morrison  Training  School  received  $25,000  for 
a new  cottage  to  house  50  boys,  and  $9,000  for  a 
trades  building.  The  capacity  when  this  new  unit 
is  completed  will  be  210. 

The  State  Hospital  for  Negro  Insane  at  Golds- 
boro received  $50,000  for  a new  dormitory  with  a 
capacity  of  100  inmates.  With  this  building  the 
capacity  of  the  institution  will  be  nearly  1,700. 

The  legislature  also  amended  section  5047  of 
the  Consolidated  Statutes  to  provide  that  children 
committed  to  the  State  Board  may  be  placed  in 
institutions.  Heretofore  the  law  only  provided 
that  such  children  be  placed  in  boarding  or  foster 
homes. 

County  superintendents  of  public  welfare  must 
now  be  elected  on  the  first  Monday  in  June,  and 
shall  begin  work  on  the  first  Monday  in  July,  ac- 
cording to  the  amendment  to  section  5016  C.  S, 
passed  by  the  legislature.  The  new  ruling  will 
provide  for  election  of  the  superintendent  early 
enough  for  him  to  familiarize  himself  with  his 
work  before  attending  the  annual  summer  insti- 
tute of  public  welfare. 

A law  which  provides  that  a city,  a county,  or 
a joint  city,  and  county  Domestic  Relations  Court 
may  be  established  in  counties  or  cities  where  the 
county  seat  has  a population  of  25,000  or  more, 
does  not  apply  to  the  following  counties:  Bun- 
combe, Forsyth,  Guilford,  Durham,  Wake,  Gas- 
ton, New  Hanover,  Pitt,  Wayne,  Nash,  and  Edge- 
combe. 

Mothers’  Aid  was  granted  the  same  amount  as 
for  the  last  biennial,  but  with  the  provision  that 
$12,500  be  used  for  “suffering  families  of  prison- 
ers.” Of  this  amount,  $2,500  may  be  used  for 
prisoners’  families  under  rules  which  the  Board 
may  provide,  but  the  remainder  must  be  used 
among  Mothers’  Aid  families. 

A discussion  of  the  Workmen’s  Compensation 
Act  will  be  presented  next  month. 
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The  Farm  Colony  for  Women,  near  Kinston,  has  recently  received  its  first  women  prisoners. 
North  Carolina  now  has  a place  other  than  the  local  jail  to  send  the  women  convicted  of  misde- 
meanors, such  as  prostitution,  drug-using,  drunkenness,  etc.  The  farm  colony,  where  the  women 
will  be  given  medical  treatment  and  useful  employment,  will  take  the  place  of  the  jail  cell  where 
women  have  been  held  in  idleness  and  where  frequently  the  races  and  sexes,  have  not 
been  segregated,  appalling  as  it  may  sound.  Often,  too,  women  prisoners  are  under  the  supervision 

of  men  jailors.  , , , . , 

The  legislature  of  1927  made  the  first  appropriation  of  $60,000  for  the  farm  colony  and  provid- 
ed for  its  establishment.  The  first  unit,  a cottage-dormitory,  with  a capacity  of  30,  and  an  in- 
firmary, have  recently  been  completed.  Prison  labor  from  Caledonia  farm  was  used  in  the  construc- 
tion The  General  Assembly  of  1929  appropriated  $32,500  for  an  additional  cottage,  and  $13,500 
for  maintenance  of  the  institution  in  1929-30,  and  $18,000  for  maintenance  in  the  following  year. 

This  new  penal  institution  is  located  near  Kinston,  on  a large  farm.  Here  the  women  will  be 
kept  busy  with  farm  or  house  work;  they  will  be  given  medical  examination  and  treatment,  if  they 
need  it,  as  three-fourths  of  them  probably  will;  and  the  women  in  charge  will 'seek  to  interest  them 
in  starting  their  lives  anew.  It  is  hoped  that  every  prisoner  will  leave  the  farm  colony  with  a 
more  wholesome  outlook  on  life  and  improved  physically  and  morally. 

Most  of  the  women  offenders  in  the  State  today  are  not  found  in  the  state  prison;  rather  they  are 
in  the  county  jails,  occasionally  in  workhouses  or  county  homes  for  the  aged  and  infirm;  or  they 
are  turned  loose  on  suspended  sentences.  Many  of  the  prostitutes,  drug  and  whiskey  addicts,  are 
driven  from  one  town  to  another,  and  nothing  is  done  to  prevent  their  continuing  in  a life  of  crime. 

The  salvation  of  the  outcast  women  lies  in  the  proper  medical  treatment,  and  in  a spiritual  awak- 
ening that  leads  her  to  a desire  to  make  something  good  of  her  life;  this  is  the  belief  m Miss  Al- 
tona  F.  Gales,  the  superintendent  of  the  new  farm  colony  for  women.  . , 

Miss  Gales  does  not  hold  the  optimistic  view  that  all  of  those  who  come  within  the  institution  s 
influence  will  reform.  Her  experience  le.ds  her  to  believe  that  about  5054  of  the  g,r  s she  has  work- 
ed  with  have  “made  good”;  about  25%  hover  around  the  border  line;  and  about  25%  tail. 


CHILD’S  RIGHTS  DEFINED 

BY  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS 


For  the  first  time  in  history  children  enter  into 
an  international  compact.  The  Assembly  of  the 
League  of  Nations  has  defined  the  rights  of  the 
child  in  a definition  known  as  “The  Declaration 
of  Geneva.”  It  reads: 

“By  the  present  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of 
the  Child,  commonly  known  as  the  Declaration  of 
Geneva,  men  and  women  of  all  nations,  recogniz- 
ing that  mankind  owes  to  the  child  the  best  that 
it  has  to  give,  declare  and  accept  it  as  their  na- 
tionality or  creed: 


“1.  The  child  must  be  given  the  means  requi- 
site for  its  normal  development,  both  materially 
and  spiritually. 

“2.  The  child  that  is  hungry  must  be  fed;  the 
child  that  is  sick  must  be  helped;  the  child  that 
is  backward  must  be  helped ; the  delinquent  child 
must  be  reclaimed  and  the  orphan  and  the  waif 
must  be  sheltered  and  succored; 

“3.  The  child  must  be  the  first  to  receive  relief 
in  times  of  distress; 

“4.  The  child  must  be  put  in  a position  to  earn 
a livelihood  and  must  be  protected  against  every 
form  of  exploitation; 

“5.  The  child  must  be  brought  up  in  the  con- 
sciousness that  its  talents  must  be  devoted  to  the 
service  of  its  fellow  men.” — Public  Welfare. 


PROGRESS— MORE  OR  LESS 


In  the  case  of  the  state  board  of  charities  and 
public  welfare  against  Dr.  Robert  S.  Carroll,  of 
Asheville,  in  which  the  board  sought  to  revoke 
Dr.  Carroll’s  license  on  grounds  of  immorality 
and  mistreatment  of  the  patients,  the  Supreme 
Court  handed  down  an  opinion  sustaining  the 
Wake  County  Superior  Court  in  not  directing  the 
jury  to  answer  all  of  the  four  issues  submitted  it. 
The  jury  did  not  answer  the  issue  “Was  Dr.  Car- 
roll  guilty  of  gross  immorality  while  medical  di- 
rector and  manager  of  Highland  hospital  as  alleg- 
ed in  the  complaint?” 

The  Supreme  Court  held  that  the  Superior 
Court  erred  in  allowing  separate  proceedings 
against  Dr.  Carroll  and  the  Highland  hospital. 

* * t- 

Aaron  Wiseman,  who  faced  death  in  the  elec- 
tric chair  in  1920,  but  was  saved  by  Governor 
Morrison,  has  been  freed  on  parole.  Wiseman 
served  nine  of  the  30  year’s  term  to  which 
Governor  Morrison  commuted  his  death  sentence. 
He  is  now  67  years  old. 

Wiseman  was  convicted  for  the  murder  of  Doc- 
tor Hennesey,  of  Spruce  Pine,  which  occurred  at 
Glen  Alpine  in  1919. 

Recommendation  of  the  parole  to  Wiseman, 
who  was  convicted  on  circumstantial  evidence, 
was  the  result  of  one  of  the  first  investigations  of 
prison  cases  made  by  Executive  Counsel  N.  A. 
Townsend. 

5}S 

A greater  portion  of  North  Carolina  farmers 
are  tenants  than  ever  before.  This  is  a condition 
which  may  have  dire  effects  on  the  state’s  eco- 
nomic and  social  life.  These  facts  were  disclsed 
by  Arthur  Raper,  of  the  University  of  North  Car- 
olina, recently. 

Farm  tenancy  and  illiteracy  seem  to  be  twin- 
born  social  ills,  he  pointed  out.  He  said  that  the 
highest  percentages  of  white  adult  illiteracy  in  the 
coastal  plain  and  piedmont  sections  are  in  the 
counties  having  the  highest  percentage  of  white 
tenant  farmers.  The  school  attendance  of  white 
children  is  poorest  in  these  counties. 

* * * 

There  are  29,000  feebleminded  children  in  the 
State  who  need  special  instruction  not  given  by 
the  public  schools,  according  to  Dr.  H.  W.  Crane, 
director  of  the  mental  hygiene  division  of  the 
State  board.  In  addressing  the  Kiwanis  Club  of 
High  Point,  he  said  that  the  best  way  to  make 
the  feebleminded  useful  is  to  give  them  instruction 
in  handwork.  One  of  the  major  objectives  of  the 
Kiwanis  international  is  the  betterment  of  condi- 
tions surrounding  feebleminded  children. 

* * * 

Mrs.  Edward  Benjamin,  of  New  Orleans,  form- 
erly Miss  Blanche  Sternberger,  has  provided  the 
handsome  Sternberger  home  in  Greensboro  as  a 
modern  hospital  for  children.  The  place  has  an 
estimated  value  of  $125,000.  In  the  gift  is  in- 
cluded an  endowment  sufficiently  large  to  finance 
a substantial  part  of  the  maintenance  of  the  chil- 
dren’s hospital.  The  benevolence  is  made  as  a 
memorial  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Emanuel  Sternberger, 
and  Miss  Emelia  Sternberger,  parents  and  sister 
of  Mrs.  Benjamin. 
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June,  1929 


ALL  ABOARD  FOR  THE  SUMMER  WELFARE 
INSTITUTE] 


WHERE? 

Chapel  Hill,  N. 


u. 


WHEN? 

Monday,  July  g,  to  Friday,  July  12 
WHAT? 

ihe  tenth  annual  public  welfare  insti- 
tute is  a short  course  of  training  for 
social  workers  which  features  round 
table  discussions  in  which  everybody 
may  get  help  for  his  local  problems. 

WHY? 

New  ideas  in  social  work  brought  by 
out-of-state  speakers  and  social 
workers  from  this  state. 

who?  ' 

Social  workers  of  all  descriptions, 
including  volunteers  and  any  others 
interested. 

* * * * * * * * * * 

Dr.  Royster  To  Talk 
On  Steril  ization 

A feature  of  the  1929  institute 
will  be  a discussion  (Of  the  sterilization 
law  by  Dr,  Hubert  A.  Royster,  well- 
known  surgeon  of  Raleigh.  Dr.  Royster 
will  discuss  the  practical  apnlication 
of  the  law, for  the  benefit  of  the 
welfare  workers,  many  of  whom  have 
already  applied  to  the  state  board  of 
charities  and  public  welfare  for 
information  as  to  how  the  law  may  be 
carried  out. 

Editor,s  n°te:  Again  the  Progress 
appears  in  mimeographed  form.  Next 
month  the  printed  bulletin  will  again 
be  issued. 


WHO'S  WHO  AT  TRE  INSTITUTE 

Dr.  George  H.  Preston,  commissioner 
of  Mental  Hygiene  in  Maryland,  was  a 
popular  speaker  at  the  1927  institute. 

He  was  then  director  of  the  Children's 
Memorial  clinic  at  Richmond. 

Francis  H.  Hiller,  field  represen- 
tative of  the  National  Probation 
Association . He  has  made  studies  of 
the  juvenile  courts  all  over  the  country. 

Dr.  Hubert  A.  Royster,  of  Raleigh, 
one  of  the  leading  surgeons  of  the 
state.  Dr. Ibyster  is  a former  president 
of  she  State  Medical  society  and  former 
president  of  the  S outhern  Surgical 
Society. 

Miss  Margaret  Rogers,  formerly  of 
the  Asheville  Juvenile  court,  now  of  the 
departmen  t of  C hild  Guidance  of  Newark 

N . J. 

Mrs.  F.  B,  Moss,  superintendent 
of  public  welfare  in  Rutherford  county, 
who  has  worked  out  an  interesting  and 
effective  plan  of  promoting  school 
attendance.  Mrs.  Moss  became  superin- 
tendent of  public  welfare  in  October. 

For  four  years,  she  was  executive 
secretary  of  the  Federation  of  Social 
Agencies  at  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  and  did 
special  relief  work  during  the  Mississippi 
Valley  flood  of  1927. 

Judge  William  M.  York  of  the 
Greensboro  Juvenile  court,  one  of  the 
most  successful  workers  with  boys  in  the 
state. 

One  hundred  thousand  happy  citizens 
will  bring  your  state  mo'redividends  than 
one  hundred  thousand  miles  of  bonded 
concrete  roads  will. 


Will  Rogers 
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Public  Welfare  Progress  - Page  Two. 


OOTOY  EAIL8  TO  PIHISH 

MdTBIW-  AS3  JOB 

Regret  that  the  county  commission- 
ers in  one  county  did  not  finish  the  job 
they  started  was  expressed  when  Miss 
Lily  33.  Mitchell,  Director  of  Child  Wel- 
fare for  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and 
Public  Welfare  learned  that  one  of  the 
best  Mothers*  Aid  families  in  the  state 
would  not  receive  further  help  from  the 
fluid  after  July  1.  2 he  county  oommis- 

s-j_oners  had  failed  to  agree  to  mat ch  the 
allotment  from  the  state,  hence  Mothers5 
Aid  in  that  county  is  curtailed. 

In  a year  more,  the  family  would 
have  been  self-supporting,  and  Mothers* 
Aid  would  have  fulfilled  its  purpose, 
which  is  to  help  worthy  mothers  keep 
their  children  in  their  own  homes,  The 
oldest  daughter,  Sadie,  who  has  been  sent 
to  college  by  a friend  in  the  community 
who  recognised  her  possibilities  when  she 
graduated  from  high  school  in  1926  with 
the  highest  average  in  the  high  school  of 
leO  pupils,  would  have  finished  school 
and  been  ready  to  help  educate  the  other 
children. 

When  the  father  died  in  1926,  the 
mother  was  left  with  four  small  children 
and  the  oldest  daughter  who  is  now  in 
college.  She  wp.s  a frail  woman  but 
plucky  enough  to  try  to  support  her 
children  by  taking  in  sewing.  At  this 
she  made  about  eight  or  nine  dollars  a 
week.  S he  was  recommended  for  Mothers' 
Aid,  and  the  county  awarded  her  twenty 
dollars  a month.  With  this  and  her  small 
income  from  sewing,  she  has  supported 
her  family.  T he  youngest  child,  a 
little  boy,  started  to  school  this  year, 
and  is  so  bright  that  he  already  has 
the  reputation  of  being  "another  Sadie." 
At  college  Sadie  has  been  making  A's 
and  B's  consistently.  The  superintendent 
of  the  Sunday  School  has  written  the 
state  board  that  the  children  are  the 
best  trained  in  the  Sunday  School. 

The  mother  has  not  yet  made  her 
plans  as  to  how  to  keep  the  home  together 
without  Mothers'  Aid.  It  is  possible 
that  S adie  will  have  to  stop  her  college 
course  and  help  provide  for  the  family. 

3fc  sfe  * **»!«:)<* 


JUVENILE  COURT  AND  MENTAL 

EYUISFE  WILL  BE  STUDIED 

The  Juvenile  Court  and  Mental 
Hygiene  are  the  two  tonics  that  will 
be  discussed  especially  when  the  welfare 
workers  of  the  state  come  together,  at 
the  summer  institute, 

DELINQUENTS  IN  INSTITUTIONS 

Last  year  there  were  1TS7  children 
in  correctional  institutions.  Jackson 
Training  school  care"1  for  -7^2  delinquent 
boys;  Eastern  Carolina  Training  school, 

89  boys;  Samarcaud  Manor,  3^5  girls; 
Morrison  Training  school,  139  negro 
boys;  and  North  Carolina  Industrial 
Training  school  at  Efland,  22  negro 
girls. 

^ -Jf.  j/l  % 9(i  5j<  % >*;>}«  5}'  5{< 

DOROTHY  DIX  SPEAKS 

TO  SAVE  THE  HOME 

Dorothy  Dix,  widely-read  daily 
dispenser  of  advice,  recently  nleased 
the  welfare  workers  with  her  .advice 
to  a desperate  mother  faced  with  the 
problem  of  breaking  up  her  home.  Dorothy 
Dix  emphasized  the  need  for  family 
solidarity  and  referred  the  woman  to  a 
social  agency  which  functions  to  help 
people  out  of  such  trouble.  The  following 
is  reprinted  from  the  News  and  Observer: 

"Dear  Dorothy  Dix-  I am  a dis- 
tracted woman  who  needs  your  advice.  My 
husband  is  a wonderful  father  to  our 
six  lovely  children,  who  range  in  age 
from  2 to  12  years  of  age,  but  he  has 
been  out  of  work  and  we  are  poverty- 
stricken.  Our  relatives  suggest  that 
we  allow  some  very  wealthy  families  to 
adopt  our  children,  as  this  would  give 
them  opportunities  for  an  education,  but 
we  love  them  so  much  that  we  cannot  bear 
to  do  it.  Should  we  sacrifice  our  own 
happiness  to  theirs? 

"Answer ; 

"It  is  a monstrous  thing  to  think 
of  giving  away  your  children.  You  would 
never  know  a minute's  haiopiness  if  you 
did,  so  don't  do  such  a rash  thing. 

"Rather  than  do  so,  humble  your 
pride  and  ask  aid  of  some  charitable 
organization  until  your  husband  can  find 
work  and  you  can  get  uuon  your  feet 
again. " 

**  * * ;)(  * * * * 


' xne  srrug’grie  Detween 
( Continued  on  Page  3) 
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public  Welfare  progress  Page  Three 

LETTER  OF  APPRECIATION 
RECEIVED  FROM  AID  MOTHER 

The  following  letter  from  a grateful 
mother  on  the  Mothers’  Aid  list  was 
written  to  a member  of  the  county  board 
of  welfare: 

"My  dear  friend: 

am  writeing  you  in  reguards  to 
the  chocks  _i  rec  frome  the  mothers,  aid. 
of  witch  you  are  a member  i wont  to  thank 
$he  members  of  the  mothers  aid  with  all 
my  heart,  i can  not  express  my  thanks  in 
words  - for  it  is  empossible  for  me  to 
tell  you  wha,t  it  means  to  my  little 
children  and  me.  and  how  sine  we  thank 
you,  for  i think  the  mothers  aid  one  of 
the  noblest  and  grandest  things  that  this 
or  eney  other  county  has  ever  had  for  the 
poor  and  needy  and  you  have  my  earnest 
prayers  for  the  success  of  the  grand  and 
noble  cause  that  you  mothers  aid  members 
are  so  earnestly  working  for  and  may 
God  Bless  you  one  and  all  for  the  kindness 
and  help  that  i have  rec.  from  the  mothers 
aid,  yours  sine,  with  thanks." 

EFFORT  BEING  MADE  TO 
EDUCATE  BOY  CONVICTS 


(continued  from  column  l) 

Thirty-seven  were  found  guilty  of  break- 
ing and  entering.  Other  crimes  included 
murder  and  criminal  assaults 

Although  the  prisoners  are  all 
under  21  years  of  age,  12  of  the  100 
had  previously  served  one  or  more  terms 
on  chaingangs  and  six  are  serving 
second-  terms  in  the  penitentiary.  Nearly 
half,  or  47,  reported  they  had  no 
church  affiliations. 

Large  families  are  well  represented 
at  the  camp,  the  boys  representing 
families  that  average  6.27  children 
each. 

EMERGENCY  FUND  IS  FOR 
PRISONERS'  FAMILIES 

Of  the  $50 ,000  appropriation 
designated  by  the  1929  legislature  as 
the  "Mothers'  Aid"  fund,  $2,500  was 
set  aside  for  the  relief  of  prisoners' 
families  in  emergencies.  This  is  not 
properly  a mothers'  aid  fund  as  the 
families  using  it  need  not  qualify  as 
mothers'  aid  material.  This  amount  will 
not  be  apportioned  among  the  counties 
but  will  be  on  call  in  case  of  dire 
need.  The  rules  for  the  administration 
of  the  fund  will  be  announced  soon. 


An  effort  is  now  being  made  to 
provide  educational  opportunities  for  the 
boy  convicts  at  Camp  Polk  prison  farm. 
Officials  of  the  state  prison  are  pushing 
the  project.  It  is  probable  that  classes 
will  begin  next  fall. 

When  a survey  of  the  prison  camp 
population  was  made  by  Frank  R.  Brown, 
Salisbury  man  serving  a term,  he  found 
that  of  100  boys  all  but  two  were  anxious 
to  improve  themselves  from  an  educational 
standpoint.  Most  of  the  100  boys  inter- 
viewed had  not  advanced  beyond  the  fourth 
or  fifth  grade  when  they  dropped  out  of 
school . 

Segregation  of  the  prisoners  twenty 
years  of  age  and  under  was  accomplished 
last  fall.  Such  a step  hacr  Ishg  been 
advocated  by  the  state  board  -:.r  charities 
and  public  welfare  and  simil.  '■  jennies. 

Of  the  100,  forty- three  bbys  got 
in  trouble  on  account  of  au$feml»biles. 


ANTIQUE 

The  State  Board  has  started  an 
antique  shop  all  its  own.  The  first 
article  is  a pair  of  ancient  handcuffs, 
handwrought  of  iron.  Nobody  knows  how 
old  they  are,  but  they  have  been  kept 
as  curiosities  for  years  in  the  Perqui- 
mans county  jail  and  were  recently  given 
to  L.  G.  TlfMtley,  penal  inspector. 

They  weigh  nearly  three -pounds,  and 
when  worn  hold  the  hands  para'll  °1  about 
twelve  inches  apart. 


«$i 
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"~TNorth  Carolina  pays  tne  second  highest  fed- 
( Continued  on  Page  2\ 
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DISTRICT  MEETINGS  TO 

STUDY  JUVENILE  COURT 


Presidents  of  District  Welfare  Conferences 
Meet  During  Institute  and 
Outline  Plans 


The  juvenile  court  will  be  the  major 
theme  in  all  the  district  welfare  confer- 
ences to  be  held  this  fall,  it  was  decided  by 
the  heads  of  the  district  conferences  at  a 
meeting  in  Chapel  Hill  during  the  Insti- 
tute. Among  the  topics  to  be  discussed  are 
the  set-up  of  the  juvenile  court,  the  value 
of  probation,  probation  methods,  disposi- 
tion of  court  cases,  and  the  problem  of  the 
delinquent  dependent  child. 

An  effort  will  be  made  to  enlist  the  in- 
terest of  the  clerks  of  the  courts,  the  county 
boards,  and  other  officials.  The  first  meeting 
is  scheduled  for  early  October  and  others 
will  be  held  in  succession. 

Mrs.  Mary  Camp  Sprinkle,  director  of 
the  division  of  county  organization  for  the 
State  Board,  and  Mrs.  W.  B.  Waddill,  super- 
intendent of  public  welfare  in  Vance  county, 
met  with  the  district  officers. 

The  officers  of  the  district  welfare  con- 
ferences are  as  follows:  Western  District, 
Mrs.  F.  B.  Moss,  of  Rutherfordton,  presi- 
dent; Northwestern,  Miss  Lona  Glidewell, 
of  Reidsville,  president,  Mrs.  Charles  Cran- 
er,  of  North  Wilkesboro,  vice-president,  and 
Mrs.  M.  D.  Hinton,  of  Greensboro,  secre- 
tary; Southwestern,  Mrs.  Mary  0.  Linton, 
of  Salisbury,  president,  Miss  Mary  Robin- 
son, of  Wadesboro,  secretary;  Central, 
George  Lawrence,  of  Chapel  Hill,  president; 
Northeastern,  James  T.  Barnes,  of  Wilson, 
president;  Southeastern,  John  A.  Martin, 
of  Fayetteville,  president. 


MORE  EXPERTS  NEEDED 

FOR  JUVENILE  COURTS 


Francis  H.  Hiller  Declares  Courts  Are 
Dealing  With  Superficial  Symptoms 
Because  of  Lack  of  Assistance 


“We  are  dealing  with  superficial  symp- 
toms in  the  juvenile  court  today  because 
we  do  not  have  adequate  funds  to  hire  suf- 
ficient expert  service  to  do  the  work,” 
Francis  H.  Hiller,  field  representative  for 
the  National  Probation  association,  said  in 
an  address  before  the  Public  Welfare  In- 
stitute. 

Mr.  Hiller  pointed  out  that  although 
North  Carolina  pays  the  second  highest  fed- 

( Continued  on  Page  2) 


CONCERNING  INSANITY 


WHAT  SOME  PEOPLE  STILL 
BELIEVE 

1.  That  “insanity”  is  either  a disgrace 
or  a mysterious  affliction  that  cannot 
be  prevented  or  cured. 

2.  That  “insa  : ’ is  a single  disease 

of  only  the  most  . _,ious  kind. 

3.  That  “insanity”  comes  suddenly  and 
without  warning. 

4.  That  people  are  helpless  to  prevent 
“insanity.” 

5.  That  emotional  shock,  loss  of  dear 
ones,  disappointment  in  love,  loss  of 
money,  or  other  misfortunes,  cause  “in- 
sanity.” 

6.  That  “insane  asylums”  are  dreadful 
places,  and  that  to  go  to  one  means  never 
to  come  out. 

7.  That  “insanity”  is  inherited. 

WHAT  SCIENCE  TEACHES  TODAY 

1.  That  “Insanity”  includes  a group  of 
the  more  severe  types  of  mental  disease. 
They  need  early  medical  treatment  just 
as  heart  disease,  and  no  one  need  be 
ashamed  of  this  sickness. 

2.  That  there  are  many  DIFFERENT 
KINDS  of  mental  disease;  some  mild, 
some  serious.  The  symptoms  also  are 
different. 

3.  That  mental  disease  DEVELOPS 
GRADUALLY  and  displays  warning 
signs  in  advance. 

4.  That  DANGER  SIGNALS  (symp- 
toms) of  an  approaching  breakdown  can 
usually  be  recognized,  and  if  these  are 
given  prompt  medical  attention  the 
threatened  mental  disease  can  often  be 
prevented. 

5.  That  shocks,  or  losses  may  PRE- 
CIPITATE a mental  disorder,  but  in  such 
cases  the  real  POSSIBILITIES  of  the 
illness  have  been  present  for  some  time 
but  unrecognized. 

6.  That  our  “asylums”  now  are  HOS- 
PITALS from  which  25  to  40  per  cent  of 
all  patients  are  discharged  as  recovered 
or  improved. 

7.  That  some  kinds  of  mental  disease 
probably  have  an  inherited  background, 
but  a greater  number  seem  to  arise  from 
inability  to  adjust  to  a different  environ- 
ment.— ( Reprinted  Virginia  Public  Wel- 
fare). 


PREVENTION  OF  MENTAL 

ILL-HEALTH  IS  PROBLEM 


Dr.  Preston  Says  That  Stress  of  Living  and 
Economic  Struggle  Are  Producing 
More  Insanity 


Of  100  infants  born,  five  may  be  expected 
to  reach  a hospital  for  mental  disease  dur- 
ing their  life-time,  if  the  same  figures  apply 
in  this  State  as  in  New  York,  Dr.  George 
H.  Preston,  commissioner  of  mental  hygiene 
in  Maryland,  told  the  social  workers  at  the 
Public  Welfare  Institute.  In  describing  the 
magnitude  of  the  problem  of  preventive 
mental  hygiene  work,  he  said  that  in  five 
states  in  1927  eleven  thousand  new  patients 
were  admitted  to  hospitals  for  the  insane. 

“The  stress  of  living,  the  increased  eco- 
nomic struggle  and  the  tightening  of  social 
and  moral  standards  produced  by  a gradual- 
ly increasing  intricacy  of  civilization  tend 
to  make  more  and  more  individuals  unable 
to  meet  the  demands  of  the  world,”  the 
speaker  declared,  saying  that  there  seems 
little  doubt  that  the  actual  number  of  per- 
sons admitted  to  hospitals  for  mental  dis- 
eases will  continue  to  increase  for  many 
years.  “The  group  which  now  actually  en- 
ters State  hospitals  for  mental  diseases  is 
sufficiently  large  to  cause  us  extreme  con- 
cern,” he  said. 

“The  prevention  of  mental  ill-health  is 
unquestionably  the  greatest  single  problem 
confronting  modern  medicine,”  Dr.  Preston 
told  the  welfare  workers.  He  said  that 
an  effective  program  of  preventive  work 
in  the  field  of  mental  hygiene  will  include 
not  only  the  psychiatric  aspects  but  work 
in  the  field  of  general  medicine  public 
health,  economics,  education,  and  social 
work  and  said  that  each  community  will 
have  to  plan  its  own  program  based  upon 
its  resources. 

Dr.  Preston  said  that  very  little  preven- 
tive work  has  been  done  in  the  mental 
hygiene  field,  although  there  is  now  arising 
a close  relationship  between  psychiatrist, 
the  social  worker,  the  juvenile  court  judge, 
and  others  interested  in  human  behavior 
problems  which  should  be  of  important  con- 
sequences. 

An  adequate  program  of  prevention  in  the 
mental  hygiene  field  cannot  be  confined  to  a 
narrow  scope,  but  must  include  the  great 
group  of  nervous  or  mental  breakdowns,  de- 
linquency, eccentricities,  etc.,  according  to 
the  speaker.  He  said  that  in  order  to  make 
progress,  it  is  necessary  to  visualize  the 
forces  which  enter  into  the  struggle  between 
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OUT  OF  THE  COAL  MINES 


The  Governor  and  the  Prison  Board  are 
to  be  congratulated  on  the  recent  with- 
drawal of  prisoners  from  the  coal  mines. 
The  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public 
Welfare  has  never  felt  that  it  was  a wise 
provision  to  send  men  under  sentence  to  the 
depths  of  the  earth  where  extraordinary 
hazards  exist.  While  the  State  Board  is 
heartily  in  favor  of  the  employment  of 
prisoners  at  profitable  labor,  it  has  always 
felt  that  the  State  should  not  take  any  un- 
due chances  on  their  lives. 

Four  years  ago  there  was  a serious  dis- 
aster in  the  Carolina  Coal  Company’s 
mines  near  Sanford,  when  53  men  were 
killed.  This  demonstrated  in  a tragic  way 
what  might  happen  at  any  time. 

In  the  fifteen  months  that  prisoners  have 
been  at  work  in  the  coal  mines  near  San- 
ford, seven  prisoners  have  met  their  deaths. 
Five  died  in  an  elevator  accident  in  De- 
cember; and  since  then  one  has  been  electro- 
cuted and  one  was  crushed  by  a coal  car 
about  ten  days  ago.  Others  have  been  in- 
jured. 

Cancellation  of  the  five-year  contract 
which  was  made  last  year  during  the  Mc- 
Lean administration  was  based  on  the 
ground  that  the  company  “has  been  unable 
to  promptly  meet  its  obligations  to  the 
State  as  its  indebtedness  fell  due.”  The  in- 
debtedness referred  to  was  about  $15,000, 
representing  two  months  operations. 

But  perhaps  the  chief  reason  for  the  with- 
drawal of  the  198  prisoners  from  the  coal 
mines  was  that  “the  employment  of  con- 
victs in  coal  mines  in  North  Carolina  is  not 
in  harmony  with  the  policies  of  this  ad- 
ministration.” The  same  conception  of  hu- 
manitarism  recently  moved  Governor  Gard- 
ner to  release  Otto  Wood  from  solitary  con- 
finement. 

The  198  Negro  men  will  be  put  to  work 
on  the  highways.  While  road  work  may 
not  be  as  profitable  as  coal  mining,  at  least 
prisoners  working  on  the  roads  have  the 


reasonable  assurance  of  safety.  It  is  not 
right  to  subject  a man  who  was  given  the 
death  sentence  to  hazards  that  may  take 
his  life.  As  long  as  we  deprive  him  of  his 
freedom,  we  have  the  responsibility  of  his 
life  and  his  welfare  on  our  hands.  It  has 
been  said  that  only  “volunteers”  were  sent 
to  the  coal  mines;  but  a man  in  prison  is 
not  a free  agent,  as  has  been  frequently 
pointed  out. 

The  Governor  and  the  Prison  Board  are 
to  be  congratulated  on  this  step,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and 
Public  Welfare. — K.  B.  J. 


STATE  BOARD  COMMENDED 
FOR  RECENT  CRIME  STUDY 


North  Carolina  is  probably  the  only  state 
in  the  Union  that  would  officialy  make  a 
survey  such  as  that  of  capital  punishment 
in  this  state  made  recently  by  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare, 
Miss  Vivian  Pierce,  Executive  Secretary  of 
the  American  League  to  Abolish  Capital 
Punishment,  has  written  Mrs.  Kate  Burr 
Johnson.  The  League  headquarters  are  in 
New  York  City. 

Miss  Pierce  said  that  she  believes  this 
piece  of  work  will  help  in  the  abolition  of 
the  death  penalty  in  every  state.  In  writ- 
ing Mrs.  Johnson,  she  said,  “Your  survey 
proves  what  I have  always  felt,  the  tre- 
mendous power  of  scientific  fact  over  pro- 
paganda.” 

The  study  referred  to  was  issued  in  Jan- 
uary of  this  year,  and  includes  the  detailed 
study  of  the  lives  and  backgrounds  of  25 
men  sentenced  to  death  in  North  Carolina. 
The  survey  concludes  that  practically  all 
the  sentenced  men  have  been  defectives.  It 
also  contains  a history  of  the  death  penalty 
in  North  Carolina. 

The  American  League  to  Abolish  Capital 
Punishment  has  now  started  a similar 
analysis  of  the  cases  of  100  men  executed 
at  Sing  Sing  Prison,  New  York,  since  1891. 


ROBESON  COUNTY  CLUB 

There  has  recently  been  organized  in 
Robeson  county  a club  of  tremendous  poten- 
tialities. It  is  called  the  Robeson  County 
club  and  has  as  its  aim  the  solidification 
of  the  county  and  its  economic  and  social 
advancement.  The  president  states  its  pur- 
pose as  follows: 

“The  club  will  be  composed  of  people 
from  all  over  the  county  who  are  interested 
in  the  welfare  and  progress  of  the  county, 
and  who  desire  to  serve  others  and  the 
county  as  a whole  as  well  as  themselves.  It 
will  be  organized  along  the  line  of  the  civic 
clubs  which  are  functioning  so  well  in  many 
towns,  but  will  be  primarily  interested  in 
the  county  as  a whole.  Those  with  the  de- 
sire to  serve  will  be  eligible  for  membership. 

“The  purpose  of  the  club  is  to  bring  the 
people  of  the  county  closer  together,  to 
solidify  the  sentiments  of  the  people  for 
those  things  which  are  best  for  the  county 
as  a whole,  and  to  furnish  a medium 


through  which  sentiment  may  be  created 
and  public  opinion  shaped  for  those  things 
which  will  benefit  the  county.  It  will  be  non- 
political and  non-partisan. 

“One  of  the  first  things  which  will  inter- 
est the  club  will  be  the  development  of  plans 
to  improve  the  agricultural  situation  in  the 
county.” — University  of  N.  C.  News  Letter. 


STERILIZATION 

“Sterilization  Improves  Morals  of  the 
Feebleminded.  ‘One  of  the  arguments  used 
against  sterilization  was  that  with  the  fear 
of  pregnancy  removed  it  would  promote 
loose  moral  conduct  and  spread  venereal 
disease,’  said  Dr.  H.  E.  Randall,  President 
of  the  Michigan  State  Medical  Society.  ‘The 
reports  of  patients  operated  do  not  bear  out 
this  assumption.  In  fact,  the  reports  show, 
of  Michigan  and  of  California,  that  it  leads 
to  an  improved  moral  conduct.  One-fourth 
of  the  states  now  have  a sterilization  act 
and  the  courts  have  declared  it  constitu- 
tional. The  problem  is  not  with  the  idiot, 
for  he  is  the  last  of  his  line.  The  operation 
removes  no  organs,  and  while  we  have  seen 
no  improvements  as  Steinach  reports  in  re- 
juvenating old  men,  our  own  impression  is 
that  none  has  been  made  worse,  all  have 
recovered  promptly  and  that  the  operation 
has  led  to  a cleaner  moral  life  of  the  pa- 
roled’.”— Good  Health — Battle  Creek  Journ- 
al of  Health  and  Personal  Hygiene. 


MORE  EXPERTS  NEEDED 

FOR  JUVENILE  COURTS 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 
eral  income  tax,  very  little  of  the  state’s 
wealth  is  going  for  the  correction  of  juve- 
nile delinquency.  The  juvenile  court’s  work 
in  this  state,  he  said,  is  seriously  handi- 
capped because  of  the  fact  that  only  six 
counties  have  special  probation  officers,  and 
many  do  not  have  welfare  workers.  None 
have  trained  psychiatrists. 

In  discussing  the  Edward  Hickman  case 
in  California,  Mr.  Hiller  said  that  the  juve- 
nile court  there  failed  in  its  contacts  with 
the  boy  previous  to  the  murder  for  which  he 
was  hanged  because  it  did  not  have  an  ade- 
quate staff  to  investigate  thoroughly  all  the 
serious  offenses  committed  by  juveniles. 
Hickman  came  before  the  juvenile  court  as 
a delinquent,  having  forged  several  checks. 

“The  probation  officer  should  have  in- 
quired what  Edward  Hickman  did  with  his 
spare  time;  whom  he  associated  with;  and 
what  he  read.  He  would  have  learned  that 
the  youth  fed  his  mind  on  stories  of  the 
lives  of  notorious  criminals.  But  the  proba- 
tion officer  had  about  150  other  boys  on 
probation,  and  in  addition,  he  had  to  inves- 
tigate a large  number  of  cases  coming  be- 
fore the  juvenile  court,  Mr.  Hiller  said. 

He  advised  the  welfare  officers  in  rural 
counties  to  work  through  the  church  and 
the  school  in  their  efforts  to  prevent  and 
correct  delinquency,  and  urged  that  all  local 
organizations  should  cooperate  to  furnish 
worthwhile  recreation  and  occupation  for 
the  growing  boy  and  girl. 
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MRS.  MOSS'  EXPLAINS  HER 
SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE  PLAN 

Teacher,  Then  Principal,  Then  Welfare  Of- 
ficer Visits  Family  When  Child 
is  Out  of  School 

School  attendance  is  one  phase  of  the 
county  superintendent  of  public  welfare’s 
job  that  could  keep  a whole-time  worker 
busy,  but  Mrs.  F.  B.  Moss,  of  Rutherford 
county,  has  found  a solution  to  the  problem. 
Obviously  she  can’t  devote  her  whole  time 
to  school  attendance  when  there  are  a great 
many  duties  that  demand  her  attention,  so 
she  relies  on  the  teachers  and  principals 
of  schools  to  do  a large  part  of  the  work. 

The  method  they  have  worked  out  to- 
gether is  as  follows:  The  teacher  first  in- 
vestigates the  absence.  If  she  suspects  that 
it  is  illegal,  she  calls  on  the  family  of  the 
child.  If  she  finds  that  the  child  was  out  of 
school  without  legal  justification,  she  makes 
every  effort  to  persuade  the  family  to  re- 
turn the  child  to  school  and  to  see  that  he 
attends  regularly.  If  these  efforts  fail,  the 
teacher  reports  the  case  to  the  principal. 

The  principal,  invested  with  the  dignity 
and  authority  of  his  position  at  the  school, 
then  calls  on  the  family  to  urge  obedience 
to  the  school  law.  If  this  visit  fails  to  bring 
the  desired  results,  the  case  is  reported  to 
the  welfare  officer,  who  then  visits  the  fam- 
ily. 

Frequently  Mrs.  Moss  finds  that  actual 
case  work  must  be  done  in  order  to  help 
the  family  become  so  adjusted  that  it  is  able 
to  send  the  child  to  school.  Sometimes  she 
finds  that  the  family  is  merely  indifferent 
to  the  law,  and  needs  a reminder  that  school 
attendance  is  required  between  certain 
ages.  Whenever  possible  she  persuades  the 
family  to  cooperate;  but  in  cases  of  persist- 
ent negligence,  she  does  not  hesitate  to 
prosecute  by  law. 

Mrs.  Moss  takes  her  school  attendance 
work  by  days  and  communities.  She  finds 
the  psychological  effect  on  the  delinquent 
parents  of  visiting  all  the  negligent  fam- 
ilies in  a community  at  the  same  time  better 
than  that  of  making  scattered  visits. 

The  Rutherford  superintendent  of  public 
welfare  outlined  her  plan  of  promoting 
school  attendance  at  the  Public  Welfare  In- 
stitute. 


PREVENTION  OF  MENTAL 

ILL-HEALTH  IS  PROBLEM 

( Continued  from  Page  1) 
an  individual  human  being  and  the  envir- 
onment in  which  he  lives. 

A program  which  aims  to  prevent  men- 
tal illnesses  must  not  be  limited  to  any  one 
group  of  workers,  he  said,  but  should  be 
carried  out  by  the  schools,  the  public  health 
organization,  the  social  service  workers,  the 
physician,  the  religious  groups,  and  special- 
ists in  the  field  of  employment  and  legal 
problems.  “Progress  can  only  be  made 
slowly  and  whatever  progress  is  made  can 
only  be  measured  by  careful  comparisons 
from  year  to  year.” 


BOOKS 


Welfare  Work  in  Mill  Villages:  The  Story 

of  Extra-Mill  Activities  in  North  Caro- 
lina. By  Harriet  L.  Herring,  Chapel  Hill: 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  Press, 

1929.  399  p.  Price,  $5.00. 

“Welfare  Work  in  Mill  Villages”  by  Har- 
riet L.  Herring,  Research  Associate  in  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  Institute  for 
Research  in  Social  Science,  “is  one  of  the 
first  units  in  the  special  group  of  regional 
studies  of  the  textile  South.”  This  study  is 
an  approach  to  the  larger  study  of  the  tex- 
tile industry  and  as  such  supplies  a wealth 
of  material  which  has  heretofore  not  been 
available.  It  is  based  on  personal  investi- 
gations by  the  author  of  322  mills  out  of 
approximately  500  in  the  State.  It  is,  there- 
fore, representative  and  as  the  story  of  in- 
dustrial welfare  work  in  North  Carolina 
mill  communities,  it  presents  a picture 
which  is  most  striking. 

In  this  book,  one  not  only  gets  a good 
idea  of  what  the  mills  in  the  State  are  do- 
ing now  in  the  way  of  “welfare  work,” 
but  one  also  gets  the  historical  perspective. 
He  learns  that  the  work  is  not  something 
new,  but  that  it  was  started  soon  after 
the  industrial  revolution. 

In  some  communities  elaborate  programs 
have  been  worked  out  while  in  others  the 
programs  are  much  less  elaborate  or  very 
simple  programs  with  a special  emphasis  on 
some  one  interest. 

“Many  are  frankly  recognized  as  experi- 
ments. Many  more  experiments  have  al- 
ready been  abandoned.  ...  A belief  in  wel- 
fare work — taking  the  term  in  its  broadest 
sense — is  common  and  continuous  in  the 
great  majority  of  North  Carolina  plants. 
In  the  case  of  schools  and  churches,  and 
more  recently  of  housing,  the  work  itself  is 
also  continuous.  Respecting  most  other 
forms  of  welfare  it  is  somewhat  casual  and 
intermittent.” 

In  one  village  where  several  experiments 
started  by  the  mill  management  had  failed 
the  manager  said: 

“We  would  be  glad  to  put  on  some  sort  of 
welfare  work  now  if  we  had  any  reason  to 
feel  that  it  would  do  any  good.  The  com- 
munity nurse,  the  county  doctor,  and  the 
welfare  officer  do  considerable  work  in  the 
village  and  are  able  to  accomplish  more 
good  than  any  workers  the  mill  ever  had. 
Their  work  is  always  well  received  by  the 
people,  for  they  feel  that  these  officers  have 
the  law  behind  them,  and  also  that  they 
are  not  meddling.” 

Early  reasons  for  welfare  work  were  pa- 
ternalism, philanthropy,  and  a belief  that 
the  work  paid.  “All  these,”  says  Miss  Her- 
ding, are  still  present,  but  the  emphasis 
has  changed.  With  the  rise  of  modern  effici- 
ency methods,”  increased  emphasis  has 
been  placed  on  the  “economic  basis  of  wel- 
fare activities.” 

Now  there  seems  to  be  a “nation-wide  in- 


sistence on  discarding  all  ideas  of  paternal- 
ism and  philanthropy  in  considering  the  re- 
lations of  employees  and  employer,  and 
justifying  all  extra-plant  activities  on  the 
basis  of  ‘good  business.’  It  is  the  insistence 
that  first  of  all  these  activities  must  pay 
in  dollars  and  cents  or  there  will  be  some- 
thing disrespectable — almost  shameful — 
about  them.” 

The  book  will  be  welcomed  by  all  those 
who  are  interested  in  the  human  element  in 
industry. — R.  Eugene  Brown. 

STERILIZATION  IS  WAY 

OF  GUIDING  EVOLUTION 


Dr.  Hubert  A.  Royster  Defends  Principle 
of  Sterilization  at  Institute. 

Declaring  that  the  race  must  not  breed 
from  its  worst,  Dr.  Hubert  A.  Royster, 
prominent  surgeon  of  Raleigh,  defended  the 
principle  of  sterilization  of  defective  indi- 
viduals when  he  addressed  the  Public  Wel- 
fare Institute. 

However,  Dr.  Royster  agreed  that  there 
are  two  sides  to  the  question.  He  described 
sterilization  not  as  a new  thing,  but  as 
something  that  has  been  favored  for  some 
time  as  a means  of  guiding  man’s  evolution. 
He  said,  “The  problem  is  to  eradicate  poor 
inheritance  to  start  with.  We  must  not 
breed  from  our  worst.”  In  speaking  of  the 
segregation  of  the  feebleminded,  which 
some  of  the  opponents  of  sterilization  advo- 
cate, Dr.  Royster  said  that  to  him  segrega- 
tion seems  a more  serious  deprivation  of  in- 
dividual rights  than  the  destruction  of  re- 
productive powers. 

Twenty-Six  States  Have  Laws. 

Dr.  Royster  traced  the  history  of  sterili- 
zation laws  in  this  country,  beginning  with 
Indiana,  which  passed  the  first  law  of  this 
kind  in  1907.  He  said  that  26  States  now 
have  laws  providing  for  the  sterilization 
of  defectives.  Whenever  one  of  these  laws 
has  been  declared  unconstitutional,  as  has 
happened  on  a few  occasions,  it  has  been 
due  to  the  inaccurate  wording  of  the  law, 
rather  than  the  intent,  he  said.  Dr.  Royster 
read  the  sterilization  or  asexualization  law 
of  California  and  declared  that  it  has  never 
been  challenged  although  6,000  operations 
have  been  performed  since  it  went  into  ef- 
fect. He  described  it  as  the  most  successful 
State  law. 


“We  may  either  smother  the  divine  fire 
of  youth,  or  we  may  feed  it.  We  may  either 
stand  stupidly  staring  as  it  sinks  into  a 
murky  fire  of  crime  and  flares  into  the 
intermittent  blaze  of  folly,  or  we  may  tend 
it  into  a lambent  flame,  with  power  to  make 
clean  our  dingy  city  streets.” — Jane  Addams. 


“The  true  test  of  civilization  is  not  the 
census,  nor  the  size  of  cities,  nor  the  crops, 
but  the  kind  of  man  that  the  country  turns 
out.” — Emerson. 
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PUBLIC  WELFARE  PROGRESS 


VISITING  TEACHER 

STUDIES  CHILDREN 


Visiting-Teacher  Movement  Represented  as 
Effort  to  Socialize  Schools,  Especially 
as  They  Affect  Delinquency. 


(. Reprinted  from  “ Juvenile  Courts  in  the 
United  States.) 

The  most  interesting  and  promising  of 
all  the  recent  efforts  within  the  educational 
system  toward  socializing  the  schools,  espe- 
cially as  they  affect  delinquency,  is  the  visit- 
ing-teacher movement.  The  program  of  the 
visiting  teacher  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the 
probation  officer,  for  both  have  as  their 
common  purposes  the  study  of  personality 
problems  and  the  attempt  at  their  solution. 

The  visiting-teacher  movement  began  in 
1906  and  1907  and  was  introduced  almost 
simultaneously  in  New  York,  Boston,  and 
Hartford,  where  workers  of  this  type  were 
placed  in  the  school  systems  by  outside 
volunteer  agencies.  The  experiments  proved 
so  successful  that  the  movement  spread 
gradually  to  a number  of  other  progressive 
communities. 

The  justification  of  the  visiting-teacher 
movement  is  found  in  the  fact  that  to  edu- 
cate the  whole  child  the  school  must  see 
the  child  as  well  as  the  pupil — it  must  know 
the  child’s  life  during  the  eighty-eight  per 
cent  of  his  time  which  he  spends  outside  of 
the  school  during  the  eight  years  of  his  ele- 
mentary education.  The  roots  of  the  child’s 
difficulties  extend  beyond  the  walls  of  the 
school,  and  adjustments  must  be  made  in 
home,  neighborhood  and  back  alleys  of  the 
community.  It  goes  without  saying  that  to 
deal  successfully  with  its  complex  problems, 
the  school  must  share  the  spirit  and  vision 
and  secure  the  full  cooperation  of  many  ex- 
isting forms  of  social  work. 

The  visiting  teacher  stands  in  a unique 
position  in  the  activities  of  the  school  sys- 
tem. Her  province  lies  outside  that  of  the 
regular  teacher,  the  attendance  officer,  and 
the  school  nurse,  although,  like  the  latter 
two,  she  goes  into  the  child’s  home.  With 
her  outlook,  training  and  experience,  as 
both  a teacher  and  a social  case  worker, 
and  with  her  knowledge  and  understanding 
of  the  behavior  and  personality  problems 
of  children,  she  stands  ready  to  assist  the 
school  in  adjusting  the  needs  of  those  in- 
dividual children  who  present  problems  of 
attendance,  scholarship  or  conduct,  or  who 
show  signs  of  neglect  or  other  abnormali- 
ties, which  the  regular  staff  of  the  school 
finds  itself  unable  to  understand  or  to  deal 
with  unaided.  Unless  early  adjustment  is 
made,  such  children  not  only  miss  the  op- 
portunities the  school  affords,  but  may 
drift  from  bad  to  worse,  arriving  only  too 
frequently  at  the  juvenile  court  or  some 
other  correctional  agency.  The  visiting 
teacher,  in  turn,  must  draw  into  fullest  co- 
operation all  social  agencies,  both  public 
and  private,  within  and  without  the  school 
system,  which  deal  with  health,  recreation, 


employment,  child  study,  family  welfare, 
education,  and  protective  and  corrective 
work  in  general. 

Methods  which  the  visiting  teacher  uses 
vary  from  case  to  case  and  with  her  tact 
and  resourcefulness.  Usually  she  receives 
reports  from  the  regular  school  teacher  re- 
garding attendance,  scholarship,  misconduct 
in  school  and  other  difficulties.  On  the  basis 
of  these  reports  she  makes  an  investigation 
of  the  home  and  the  neighborhood  situation, 
with  the  purpose  of  tracing  the  difficulty 
to  its  source  and  discovering  the  need  of 
advice  or  adjustment  on  some  important 
phase  of  life.  To  the  school  she  interprets 
the  child’s  environment,  his  special  difficul- 
ties and  needs,  while  to  the  parents  she 
makes  clear  the  aims  and  requirements  of 
the  school  and  the  needs  of  their  children. 

If  the  visiting  teacher  is  a socially  train- 
ed person  who  understands  the  forces  in  the 
community  that  affect  the  child  for  good  or 
evil,  making  the  necessary  adjustments  be- 
tween the  school,  the  home  and  the  neigh- 
borhood and  overcoming  the  obstacles  pre- 
sented by  the  child’s  own  personality,  much 
in  the  way  of  preventing  juvenile  delin- 
quency and  other  abnormalities  may  be  look- 
ed for  and  the  child  may  thus  be  enabled 
to  develop  his  potentialities. 

A well-articulated  social  program  of 
school  for  the  prevention  of  juvenile  de- 
linquency should  include  the  training  visit- 
ing teacher,  the  socially-minded  attendance 
officer,  the  plastic  curriculum,  the  special 
school  to  meet  individual  needs,  provision 
for  scientific  diagnosis  and  treatment,  co- 
operation with  other  social  agencies,  prop- 
er placement  of  children  in  school  work,  vo- 
cational guidance  and  a growing  RESPECT 
FOR  THE  CHILD’S  PERSONALITY. 


PROGRESS — MORE  OR  LESS 


Father  Delinquent  Too 

A great  deal  of  interest  was  aroused  a 
few  weeks  ago  when  six-year-old  Carl  New- 
ton Mahan,  of  Paintville,  Ky.,  was  sentenced 
to  15  years  in  the  reformatory  for  the  mur- 
der of  his  little  playmate.  It  will  interest 
readers  of  the  Progress,  in  which  the  case 
was  reviewed,  to  learn  that  the  sentence  has 
been  set  aside,  and  little  Carl  has  been  de- 
clared a delinquent  and  ordered  paroled  to 
the  custody  of  the  Kentucky  children’s  bu- 
reau, a state  organization.  At  present  he  is 
in  the  custody  of  his  parents,  pending  de- 
cision of  the  bureau  as  to  what  disposition 
shall  be  made  of  the  boy.  The  delinquency 
proceedings  were  instituted  following  prose- 
cution of  the  boy’s  father,  John  Mahan,  a 
taxicab  driver,  on  a charge  of  driving  while 
intoxicated. 

* * * 

Old  Age  Pensions 

Private  philanthropy  will  institute  old- 
age  pensions  in  Deleware.  A bill  to  pen- 
sion all  persons  over  65  who  are  without 


family  or  friends  to  take  care  of  them  was 
defeated  in  the  Delaware  legislature  by  a 
narrow  margin.  The  object  of  the  bill  was 
to  give  these  old  people  money  to  live  in 
their  own  way  instead  of  compelling  them 
to  go  to  an  institution.  Alfred  I.  du  Pont, 
member  of  the  wealthy  du  Pont  family  of 
Delaware,  told  the  promoter  of  the  bill 
to  make  a list  of  those  who  would  be  eligible 
for  pensions  and  he  would  finance  the  cost 
until  the  next  legislature  meets.  Applica- 
tion for  the  pensions  will  be  made  through 
the  churches. 

* * * 

Otto  Wood 

Otto  Wood,  the  state’s  best  known  des- 
perado, who  has  to  his  credit  nine  escapes 
from  state  prisons,  has  recently  been  tak- 
en out  of  solitary  confinement  at  the  order 
of  Governor  Gardner.  Wood  spent  26  months 
on  Death  Row,  and  his  cell  furnished  the 
one  colorful  spot  on  the  dreary  avenue  of 
cells.  It  was  papered  with  pictures  of  movie 
actresses  and  bathing  beauties.  Otto  is 
gaining  weight  since  being  removed  from 
his  small  cell  and  given  a chance  to  exer- 
cise in  the  sunlight.  By  some  Otto  is  classed 
as  insane;  others  believe  that  he  is  just  a 
mean  man.  Those  who  have  studied  him 
from  the  psychiatrist’s  point  of  view  say 
that  he  has  a “congenitally  defective  per- 
sonality make-up,”  with  an  intelligence 
quotient  of  65.  At  any  rate,  his  confine- 
ment for  26  months  in  a solitary  cell  chief- 
ly because  the  prison  authorities  didn’t 
know  what  else  to  do  with  him,  illustrates 
the  inadequacy  of  our  present  prison  sys- 
tem to  deal  with  this  type  of  criminal. 

* * * 

Interesting  Experiment 
(Reprinted  from  Winston-Salem  Sentinel) 

“Announcement  that  the  Methodist  Chil- 
dren’s Home  is  to  undertake  Mothers’  Aid 
work  as  an  experiment  for  one  year,  and 
to  continue  it  as  extension  work  if  the  ex- 
periment proves  to  be  a success,  is  received 
with  intense  interest. 

“The  work  was  undertaken  some  time  ago 
by  the  State  and  has  proved  to  be  of  real 
value  to  parents  and  children,  making  it 
possible  to  keep  families  together  that 
might  otherwise  be  separated,  and  home  ties 
destroyed.  When  it  was  found  as  a fact, 
after  successful  experiments,  that  the  plan 
is  a success,  it  was  undertaken  on  a small 
scale  by  other  denominations.  The  families 
thus  aided  are  under  the  personal  super- 
vision of  the  orphanage,  and  the  mother 
must  do  her  share  in  order  to  obtain  the 
allowance  provided  by  the  denomination. 

“We  are  glad  to  see  the  Methodist  Chil- 
dren’s Home  undertake  this  work.  There 
are  many  instances  that  make  it  necessary 
for  children  to  be  admitted  to  the  Home, 
and  a wonderful  piece  of  work  is  being 
done  by  the  institution.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  will  probably  come  up  many  other 
cases  that  may  be  handled  through  Moth- 
ers’ Aid,  and  to  the  best  advantage  for  all 
concerned.” 
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Indeterminate  Sentence 

Improves  Morale  At  State 
Prison;  Reforms  Effected 


However , Dark  Cells  Still  In  Use ; 
Trained  Psychiatrist  Needed  to 
Determine  Mental  Condition  of 
Prisoners. 

The  State’s  Prison  has  not  only  been  put 
on  a paying  basis  but  in  recent  years  num- 
erous reforms  in  the  management  of  the 
prisoners  have  taken  place.  Public  senti- 
ment has  demanded  that  prisoners  be  treat- 
ed humanely  and  many  of  those  reforms  de- 
manded by  the  people,  represented  in  the 
governors,  legislatures,  women’s  clubs,  and 
the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public 
Welfare,  have  been  carried  out. 

Many  abuses,  relices  of  the  old  system 
have  disappeared.  These  fostered  vicious- 
ness, bitterness,  and  led  men  to  despera- 
tion. Among  these  was  flogging  which 
was  the  center  of  a bitter  controversy  in 
1923,  and  without  which  former  prison  sup- 
erintendents had  thought  they  could  not 
discipline  the  prisoner's.  But  six  years  after- 
wards, the  state’s  prison  officials  declare 
that  discipline  is  improved  and  that  flog- 
ging has  been  found  to  be  unnecessary. 
A system  of  reward  for  good  behavior  has 
supplanted  emphasis  on  punishment. 

The  medieval  structure  with  its  long  nar- 
row windows,  its  high  walls  with  watch 
towers  at  intervals,  which  is  the  State’s 
Prison,  is  perhaps  the  best  known  building 
in  North  Carolina.  It  appears  as  a relic  of 
the  middle  ages,  so  different  it  is  from  the 
other  buildings  on  the  landscape. 

The  twenty-foot  wall  around  the  prison 
also  encloses  a courtyard  which  bears  the 
touch  of  a landscape  gardener.  The  prison- 
ers, who  take  a great  deal  of  interest  in 
this  beauty  spot,  executed  the  plans. 

Inside  the  prison,  a visitor  is  surprised  to 
find  a building-within-a-building.  The  cell 
blocks  extend  three  stories,  to  the  top  of 
the  building,  and  they  are  divided  from 
the  outer  walls  by  a corridor  three  stories 
deep.  Each  prisoner  has  a separate  cell  in 
which  he  spends  a large  part  of  the  time, 

(Continued  on  Page  4) 


forsyth  Consolidates 

FOUR  CONVICT  CAMPS 


By  A.  W.  CLINE 

Superintendent  of  Public  Welfare  in  Forsyth 
County. 

Forsyth  County’s  Highway  Commission- 
ers and  the  Board  of  County  Commission- 
ers have  been  carefully  studying  for  some- 
time the  matter  of  consolidating  the  four 
convict  camps,  which  have  for  years  past 
been  located  in  various  sections  of  the 
(Continued  on  Page  3) 


NEW-FANGLED  THEORY 


There  is  nothing  inviting  about  “solitary.” 
There  is  nothing  pleasant  about  going  with- 
out food.  Even  a dog  or  a horse  wants  a 
soft  place  to  lie  down.  There  is  nothing  in- 
viting about  sleeping  with  only  a 
blanket  between  you  and  the  floor.  There 
isn’t  any  reason  why  a normal  man  should 
continually  give  so  much  trouble  that  he 
has  to  be  put  into  solitary  confinement. 

But  every  time  Sanitary  Inspector  Whit- 
ley visited  Caledonia  prison  farm  he  found 
a particular  prisoner  in  solitary  confine- 
ment. The  guard  had  done  his  best  to  get 
the  man  to  settle  down  to  prison  routine 
and  to  do  his  work  as  the  others  did.  But 
no  sooner  would  he  be  released  from  the 
punishment  cell  than  he  would  be  in  trou- 
ble again.  And  back  he  would  go  to  “soli- 
tary,” a diet  of  bread  and  water,  and  a 
cement  floor  to  sleep  on. 

“Look  here,”  Inspector  Whitley  said  one 
day  to  the  guard,  “cast  aside  all  your  per- 
sonal prejudices  against  this  man  who  is 
apparently  incorrigible,  and  tell  me — don’t 
you  think  his  brains  need  examining?” 

“Yessir,  I do,”  the  guard  admitted. 

His  “brains”  were  examined.  The  man  is 
now  at  Goldsboro  in  the  State  hospital  for 
the  Negro  insane.  He  is  receiving  treat- 
ment that  may  eventually  lead  to  his  cure. 

That  is  what  is  meant  by  the  new  fangled 
theory  that  social  workers  have — that  a 
mental  examination  of  every  prisoner  is 
necessary  to  determine  the  kind  of  treat- 
ment that  he  needs. 


Ancient  Prison  Methods 
Are  Growing  Repulsive 

By  L.  G.  WHITLEY 

Penal  Inspector  for  the  State  Boards  of 
Health  and  Public  Welfare. 

Convict  prisons  and  jails  infected  with 
vermin  and  teeming  with  millions  of  disease 
germs  thriving  on  filth  and  stench  are  fast 
becoming  antiquated  in  North  Carolina. 
Practically  every  prison  camp  and  jail  being 
used  today  in  the  State  has  made  some  no- 
ticeable improvement  during  the  past  five 
years.  Many  new  jails  and  prison  camps 
have  been  constructed  and  equipped  with 
modern  sanitary  facilities.  Some  have  been 
remodeled  and  repaired  to  improve  the  liv- 
ing conditions  for  prisoners.  Others  have 
been  abandoned  and  the  prisoners  sent  to 
better  camps  and  jails.  The  standard  for 
sanitary  maintenance,  where  prisoners  are 
incarcerated,  has  been  improved  in  most  of 
the  jails  and  prisons  of  the  State  to  a high 
degree  of  efficiency. 

Prison  officials  have  emphasized  the  need 
of  improving  such  items  as  poorly  balanced 
diet,  cooking,  cleanliness  of  food  handling, 
safer  water  supplies  and  sewage  disposal. 
The  result  has  been  a lower  rate  of  sick- 
ness and  death  during  the  past  five  years. 

The  ancient  methods  and  practices  of 
force,  brutality  and  torture  in  the  manage- 
ment of  prisons  are  repulsive  and  are 
rapidly  fading  away  in  favor  of  the  hu- 
mane principles  in  prison  management, 
which  common  sense  has  discovered  and  re- 
vealed through  experience. 

Study  is  being  made  regarding  the  con- 
duct of  prisoners  which  has  brought  up  the 
question — “What  about  the  prisoner’s  men- 
tal and  works?  Are  they  out  of  order?” 
If  they  are  it  does  neither  him,  nor  anyone 
else  any  good,  to  administer  unintelligent 
punishment  which  will  cause  him  to  become 
more  out  of  order.  Whenever  a clear  under- 
standing of  a prisoner  with  a mental  dis- 
order is  established,  the  rational  proceed- 
ings would  be  to  send  that  prisoner  to  a hos- 
pital, not  to  a prison.  That  is  to  say,  to  a 
place  where  he  could  be  cured,  made  better, 
or  at  least  restrained  and  not  to  a place 
where  he  is  to  be  hurt  and  made  worse.  We 
would  most  likely  find  what  he  needs  is  not 
to  be  guarded  like  an  animal  by  a turnkey. 
He  is  already  too  much  of  an  animal.  He 
needs  to  be  treated  like  a human  being 
by  a physician. 

(Continued  on  Page  3) 
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COULD  IT  HAVE  HAPPENED 
IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 


“Two  prison  outbreaks  . . . have  sent  a 
shiver  of  apprehension,  not  only  through 
the  prison  officials  concerned  and  thou- 
sands of  nearby  residents,  but  throughout 
the  nation.  For,  it  is  remarked,  there  are 
prisons — and  desperate  characters  behind 
their  walls — in  every  State.  If  ‘lifers’  in 
New  York  State  prisons  can  hatch  plots 
to  escape — plots  which,  in  one  instance,  at 
least,  came  within  a hair  of  succeeding — 
what  may  not  gunmen  and  killers  in  any 
other  State  prisons  be  planning?  May  not 
the  same  conditions  which  led  these  con- 
victs to  make  their  reckless  foray  exist 
elsewhere?” — Literary  Digest,  August  10. 

With  the  widespread  interest  in  prisons 
at  present,  it  seems  timely  that  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare  shall 
give  the  public  a glimpse  into  North  Caro- 
lina’s prison  system. 

In  many  ways  it  is  good,  at  least  good  in 
comparison  with  penal  systems  in  other 
states;  there  have  been  many  improve- 
ments in  recent  years;  many  abuses  have 
disappeared.  But  there  are  many  abuses  re- 
maining. 

How  many  of  us  have  not  shuddered  at 
the  medieval  cruelty  that  sent  Jean  Valjean 
of  Les  Miserables  to  waste  away  in  solitary 
confinement  in  a dungeon  of  an  ancient  pris- 
on in  France  ? But  even  today  there  are 
dungeons  in  North  Carolina  in  which  men 
are  sometimes  confined  for  several  weeks 
at  the  time. 

Although  flogging  has  not  been  prac- 
ticed at  the  State’s  prison  since  1923  when 
Governor  Morrison  banished  the  lash  for- 
ever, it  is  allowed  in  many  counties  in  the 
State.  This  strange  system  allows  the  boss 
of  a county  chain  gang  to  whip  his  men, 
whereas  the  men  in  charge  of  the  state 
prison  must  discipline  their  prisoners  by 
other  methods.  The  irony  of  the  situation  is 
that  the  men  on  the  county  chain  gangs 
are  misdemeanants,  and  the  prisoners  at 
the  State  Prison  are  felons. 

While  the  State  Prison  has  made  a worthy 
start  in  putting  all  the  prisoners  to  work, 
the  county  and  city  jails  are  still  places 
where  idleness  is  enforced.  Men  and  wo- 


EDGECOMBE COUNTY  PRISON 


This  new  fire  proof  prison  provided  with  shower  baths,  approved  toilet  facilities,  individ- 
ual cots  for  prisoners,  kitchen,  and  messhall,  replaces  the  old  cage  type  of  sleeping 
quarters  once  in  use  in  the  county.  This  roomy  and  comfortable  building  is  a distinct 
advance  over  the  crowded  cage  in  which  men  were  formerly  herded  and  in  which  they 
were  exposed  to  all  extremes  of  the  weather. 


men  guilty  of  misdemeanors  and  sentenced 
to  jail  must  yet  hold  their  hands  and  try 
to  waste  the  time  away  as  best  they  can. 
Such  idleness  leads  to  bitterness,  degener- 
acy of  both  mind  and  body,  and  does  no 
good  to  either  the  prisoner  or  society  to 
which  he  or  she  is  paying  a “debt”  for  the 
offense.  The  State  Boards  of  Health  and  of 
Charities  and  Public  Welfare  have  spon- 
sored the  movement  for  more  sanitary  and 
more  humane  jails,  but  even  in  a clean  jail, 
enforced  idleness  does  not  lead  an  individual 
to  learn  better  ways  of  living  and  more 
useful  ways  of  serving  society.  Then,  too, 
these  people  are  contributing  nothing  to- 
wards their  expenses.  They  are  a big  ex- 
pense to  the  taxpayer  who  must  frequent- 
ly also  support  their  dependents. 

But  the  ideal  jail  has  not  been  attained. 
There  are  still  jails  and  lock-ups  where 
men  jailors  have  the  keys  to  the  cells  of 
women  prisoners  both  day  and  night.  There 
are  yet  jails  where  no  provision  is  made 
for  separating  the  diseased  and  the  well. 
Indeed,  there  are  many  jails  in  North  Caro- 
lina where  no  attempt  whatever  is  made 
to  obey  the  state  law  requiring  a thor- 
ough physical  examination  of  prisoners 
within  48  hours  of  their  incarceration.  Thus 
the  many  diseased  prisoners  in  these  coun- 
ties are  thrown  in  with  the  rest,  and  eat 
from  the  same  dishes,  sleep  on  the  same 
bunks,  and  drink  from  the  same  cups  as 
those  who  are  not  infected.  Under  these 
conditions,  the  well  may  feel  themselves 
lucky  if  they  come  out  of  the  jail  without 
being  infected.  Is  this  the  best  way  for 
society  to  “protect  itself  from  the  crim- 
inal?” 

Frequently,  a person  indicted  for  crime 
and  unable  to  furnish  bail  must  languish 
in  jail  for  six  months  before  the  next  term 
of  court.  Then  he  may  be  found  not  guilty, 
but  he  has  already  served  a severe  sen- 


On the  basis  of  reports  received  by 
the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public 
Welfare,  it  is  estimated  that  over  3,000 
persons  are  committed  to  the  100  county 
jails  in  North  Carolina  each  month. 

3,000  people  in  enforced  idleness! 

Think  of  the  viciousness  that  brews. 

Think  of  the  cost  to  the  taxpayer. 

Think  of  the  cost  to  the  body  and  soul 
of  the  prisoner. 


tence.  One  of  the  recommendations  of  the 
Committee  of  One  Hundred  is  that  court  be 
held  often  enough  so  that  no  indicted  per- 
son may  have  to  wait  longer  than  twelve 
weeks  for  trial. 

In  the  ideal  system  outlined  by  the  State 
Board,  an  able-bodied  man  or  woman  who 
had  been  convicted  of  crime  would  never 
spend  a day  in  idleness  in  a jail.  As  soon 
as  he  was  convicted,  he  would  be  sent  to 
a district  farm  maintained  by  the  state, 
where  he  would  be  put  to  work  in  the  in- 
dustry found  best  suited  to  his  abilities.  He 
would  not  necessarily  be  brought  to  the 
State  Prison  at  Raleigh  as  is  the  case  with 
felons  now,  as  transportation  fbr  short 
termers  would  be  too  expensive.  But  he 
would  be  transferred  to  a misdemeanant 
farm  which  would  be  a part  of  the  state 
system. 

The  abuses  of  the  county  chain  gang 
have  received  much  publicity,  though  in  re- 
cent years  public  interest  has  waned. 
Many  counties  have  found  that  the  chain 
gang  is  an  expensive  proposition,  and  have 
allowed  other  counties  to  employ  their  pris- 
oners. Even  yet  the  type  of  guards  em- 
ployed is  very  low,  chiefly  because  very 
small  salaries  are  paid,  usually  about  $50 
a month.  Brutality  frequently  character- 
izes these  guards,  for  they  know  no  other 
way  of  controlling  their  men.  You  cannot 
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expect  to  hire  a man  with  the  intelligence 
and  common  sense  needed  for  dealing  with 
problems  of  discipline  in  a constructive  and 
human  way  for  $50  a month,  though  there 
have  been  some  notable  exceptions. 

No  attempt  is  made  to  study  the  indi- 
vidual prisoners  and  frequently  one  finds 
an  insane  man  being  forced  to  work  on  the 
county  roads.  A large  number  of  the  dis- 
ciplinary problems  prove  to  be  cases  of 
insanity  and  feeble-mindedness.  Frequently 
the  State  Board  hears  complaints  that  a con- 
vict is  terribly  diseased  and  is  weak  in 
body,  yet  is  being  forced  to  do  hard  labor 
at  the  risk  of  his  life;  and  upon  investiga- 
tion finds  the  complaint  to  be  true. 

When,  if  ever,  the  ideal  jail  system  that 
the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public 
Welfare  has  pictured  for  several  years,  is 
established,  the  jail  will  be  used  only  for 
detention  purposes  for  those  persons  await- 
ing trial.  As  all  the  counties  will  not  have 
the  need  for,  and  be  financially  able  to  con- 
struct and  maintain,  the  type  of  jail  need- 
ed, district  jails  will  be  used  jointly  by  a 
number  of  counties  for  this  purpose. 

The  State  Board  has  long  advocated  the 
State  control  of  all  prisoners,  whereas  at 
present  there  is  a State  prison  with  its  ram- 
ifications, and  a separate  penal  system  in 
each  of  the  100  counties. 

The  State  Board  would  like  to  see  the 
State  prison  used  only  as  a clearing  house, 
which  it  is  becoming  now  since  the  increase 
in  the  number  of  prison  camps;  a clearing 
house  for  all  prisoners,  from  felons  to  mis- 
demeanants. 

The  mental  clinic  would  play  an  important 
part  in  the  ideal  state  penal  system,  as  well 
as  the  physical  clinic.  Before  the  prisoner 
is  assigned  to  any  task,  the  psychiatrist 
would  determine  whether  he  were  capable 
of  holding  down  that  particular  job.  The 
psychiatrist  would  weed  out  the  insane  and 
the  feeble-minded  from  the  ranks  of  the 
normal  and  determine  what  kind  of  work 
they  could  do  and  what  kind  of  treatment  is 
needed.  Clinical  facilities  for  this  same 
kind  of  service-  would  be  available  at  the 
county  camps. — K.  B.  J. 
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county.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  county’s 
system  of  improved  roads  is  steadily  being 
added  to,  thus  making  possible  quick  trans- 
portation of  men  by  truck  to  the  place  where 
road  work  is  being  done,  the  officials  have 
decided  that  the  time  has  arrived  when 
the  county’s  interests,  as  well  as  the  in- 
terests of  the  prisoners,  can  be  taken  care 
of  best  by  building  a modern  fire-proof 
central  stockade  on  the  county  farm  just 
a few  miles  northwest  of  the  city.  The  rea- 
sons for  such  a central  stockade  are  be- 
yond question. 

First,  by  having  a modern  fire-proof 
stockade  or  barracks,  fully  equipped  with 
all  modern  conveniences,  the  welfare  and 
morale  of  the  prisoners  can  be  looked  aft- 
er in  a much  more  satisfactory  way.  It  is 
also  believed  that  the  standard  and  morale 
of  the  prisoners  themselves  can  be  raised 
to  a much  higher  degree  than  would  be 
possible  with  several  camps  located  in  va- 
rious sections  of  the  county.  It  is  believed 
that  the  citizens  of  the  county  will  say 
this  is  sufficient  reason  for  taking  this 
advanced  step. 

Second,  with  a modern  central  plant,  such 
as  Forsyth  is  preparing  to  construct  imme- 
diately, economy  in  operation  from  many 
sources  can  be  effected. 

TTiird,  with  the  splendid  tract  of  farm 
land  which  Forsyth  now  owns,  one  of  the 
very  best  to  -be  had  in  this  or  any  county 
in  the  whole  state  of  North  Carolina,  ample 
prison  labor  will  be  available  to  make  it 
truly  a garden  spot,  and  the  farm  should 
easily  be  made  to  produce  practically  all 
food  supplies  which  may  be  needed  by  the 
different  county  institutions. 

The  farm  on  which  the  central  prison 
camp  is  to  be  located  contains  approxi- 
mately 700  acres.  The  county  commission- 
ers are  working  out  plans  to  locate  all 
county  institutions  on  this  tract.  The  first 
move  was  to  erect  a modern  tuberculosis 
hospital,  which  will  be  opened  about  Jan- 


uary 1,  1930.  The  Temporary  Home  for 
dependent  children  is  located  on  this  farm, 
an  eight-room  dwelling  house  being  used. 
Next  in  line  of  construction  will  be  the 
prison  buildings.  A new  county  home  and 
perhaps  a workhouse  for  women  will  fol- 
low soon. 


ANCIENT  PPRISON  METHODS 

ARE  GROWING  REPULSIVE 
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We  need  to  make  further  improvements 
in  our  prison  system  if  we  are  going  to  get 
the  treatment  of  such  criminals  on  a sen- 
sible basis.  The  criminal  should  be  turned 
over  to  a psychiatrist  and  physician  for  ex- 
amination and  not  to  a slave  driver  with 
the  idea  that  the  only  way  to  prevent  men 
from  doing  wrong  is  to  hurt  them.  The 
sentiment  which  actuates  this  sort  of  pun- 
ishment is  not  that  of  justice  but  of  ven- 
geance. The  prisoner  should  be  treated 
with  intelligence  a(s  inferiors  and  not 
fought  as  equals.  Such  a method  will  great- 
ly reduce  the  number  of  prisoners  whom 
we  now  consider  incorrigible  and  who  are 
a source  of  much  trouble  in  the  various 
camps  and  prisons. 


VIRGINIA  REPLACES  JAILS 
WITH  MISDEMEANANT  FARMS 


(The  following  is  taken  from  an  address 
by  Frank  Bane,  Commissioner  of  Public 
Welfare  in  Virginia,  at  a meeting  of  the 
National  Committee  on  Prisons  and  Prfson 
Labor  on  June  15.) 

We  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  local  jail,  as  at  present  maintained, 
cannot  be  materially  improved,  and  that  the 
only  thing  to  do  with  it  is  to  abolish  it;  to 
do  away  with  the  local  jail  as  a penal  in- 
stitution, in  which  people  serve  time  after 
conviction,  because  the  average  county  in  a 
rural  state  is  not  able,  from  a financial 
standpoint,  to  erect  or  maintain  an  institu- 
tion suitably  equipped  and  suitably  manned 
to  handle  all  types  of  delinquency. 

The  average  small  county  with  a popula- 
tion of  ten  to  twelve  thousand  people  can- 
not afford  to  erect  an  institution  in  which 
there  will  be  separate  quarters  for  the  men- 
tally ill,  separate  quarters  for  the  young, 
separate  quarters  for  the  women,  and  va- 
rious other  classifications.  Such  counties 
cannot  afford  to  do  this  and  we  might  as 
well  stop  talking  about  it. 

We  are  now  approaching  the  problem 
from  a very  different  angle.  In  the  year 
1926  legislation  was  passed  providing  for 
a state  farm  for  misdemeanants.  No  ap- 
propriation was  made  for  this  farm  or  for 
buildings  but  the  Commissioner  of  Public 
Welfare  was  permitted  to  erect  buildings 
by  the  use  of  convict  labor  on  a prison  farm 
already  owned  by  the  state. 

Since  1926  when  this  system  started,  we 
have  built  an  institution  on  the  farm  which 
takes  care  of  more  than  three  hundred 
(Continued  on  Page  4) 
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men;  the  buildings  have  been  constructed, 
and  the  men  are  being  cared  for  without 
one  cent  of  direct  State  appropriation.  We 
are  getting  the  fee  which  would  ordinarily 
have  gone  to  the  jailor  and  most  of  it 
would  have  gone  into  his  pockets. 

There  is  a good  possibility  in  Virginia  of 
eliminating  the  county  jail  as  an  institution 
in  which  convicted  misdemeanants  are  con- 
fined. We  hope  within  the  next  five  years  to 
have  developed  the  system  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  we  will  be  able  to  remove  from 
jails,  where  there  is  no  possibility  of  labor, 
all  persons  who  are  convicted  of  crime,  and 
carry  them  off  to  some  industrial  institution 
or  farm,  where  they  will  be  required  to  work 
and  contribute  something  towards  their 
board  and  keep.  That  will,  to  my  mind,  do 
much  towards  solving  the  penal  phase  of 
the  problem. 

INDETERMINATE  SENTENCE 

IMPROVES  MORALE  AT  STATE 

PRISON; REFORMS  EFFECTED 

(Continued  From  Page  1) 

being  confined  there  after  work  hours  ex- 
cept for  meals. 

Whereas  the  prison  of  old  told  the  new- 
comer to  abandon  all  hope,  ye  who  enter 
here,  the  prison  of  today  seeks  to  improve 
the  men  within  its  walls  and  offers  them 
inducements  to  make  good  during  their 
term  of  service  and  afterwards.  Men  have 
come  to  the  prison  not  knowing  a trade  or 
a way  to  make  a living  other  than  by  crime; 
upon  their  discharge,  they  have  left  the 
prison  trained  to  support  themselves,  and 
ambitious  to  make  good  at  a respectable 
vocation. 

Life-Termers  Best 

T'he  life-termers  are  the  best  prisoners, 
Superintendent  George  Ross  Pou  said  re- 
cently. As  he  explained  the  indeterminate 
sentence  to  a visitor  at  the  State’s  Prison, 
he  declared  that  this  has  done  more  than 
anything  else  to  improve  the  morale  of  the 
prison  population. 

All  prisoners  were  placed  on  the  inde- 
terminate sentence  by  commutation  of  Gov- 
ernor Morrison,  and  Governors  McLean  and 
Gardner  have  continued  the  policy.  The  law 
was  enacted  in  1917  under  the  leadership  of 
Governor  Bickett,  one  of  North  Carolina’s 
most  humane  governors,  but  was  not  actual- 
ly put  into  use  until  1923. 

The  indeterminate  sentence  means  that 
prisoners  by  good  behavior  can  reduce  the 
length  of  their  prison  sentence.  If  a man 
is  sent  up  for  a maximum  of  10  years,  and 
a minimum  of  seven  years,  he  need  serve 
only  about  five  years  if  he  behaves  him- 
self. 

The  circular  striped  uniform  denotes  a 
Grade  C prisoner,  which  is  the  punishment 
grade.  The  up-and-down  stripes  mean  that 
the  man  is  in  Grade  B,  which  is  the  middle 
grade.  The  best  men  do  not  wear  uniforms 
and  are  classed  as  Grade  A.  These  are 


WILL  MOURNS  DISCONTENT 
IN  PRISONS 

Our  big  problem  is  this  discontent  in  our 
prisons.  Hardly  a day  passes  that  prison- 
ers don’t  show  some  little  outward  sign  of 
uneasiness,  such  as  shooting  a few  guards, 
burning  some  buildings,  and  giving  some 
hint  that  they  want  to  participate  in  this 
era  of  prosperity,  through  which  we  are 
struggling  to  make  both  ends  meet.  It  just 
looks  like  the  boys  in  there  don’t  appre- 
ciate how  fortunate  they  are,  to  have  no 
installment  payments  to  meet. 

The  next  political  campaign  is  liable  to  be 
based  on,  “Bigger.and  better  jails,  for  big- 
ger and  better  prisoners,  a satisfied  prison- 
er means  a satisfied  nation.” 

Personally,  I Would  like  to  see  ’em  all 
turned  out,  as  I have  always  felt  we  had 
the  wrong  bunch  in  there. 

Yours, 

WILL  ROGERS. 


known  as  “trusties,”  or  “trustees  as  the 
prison  parlance  goes.  For  good  behavior  the 
A grade  man  lops  off  8 1-2  days  a month 
from  his  sentence;  and  the  C man  gets 
4 1-2  days.  Right  now  there  are  about  750 
honor  men  in  the  prison  population.  Mr. 
Pou  also  explained  that  there  are  twelve 
honor  camps  in  the  state  where  grade  A 
prisoners  work  without  guards. 

Dark  Cells 

Mr.  Pou  classes  about  ten  per  cent  as 
incorrigible.  Flogging  went  out  of  fashion 
at  State’s  Prison  about  six  years  ago,  but 
the  prison  still  relies  on  the  dark  cell  as  a 
means  of  punishment.  Just  under  Death 
Row  there  is  a series  of  cells  different  from 
all  the  others  in  the  prison.  “Just  step  in- 
side a minute,”  Mr.  Pou  told  a recent  visitor, 
who  refused  to  do  so  until  told  that  Gov- 
ernor Gardner  had  tried  one  out.  When  the 
visitor  was  inside,  he  closed  the  door,  and 
in  the  darkness  she  could  see  but  three 
strips  of  light,  a narrow  one  at  the  very 
top  of  the  heavy  door,  and  two  small  square 
ones  through  which  she  could  reach  her 
hands  for  food  if  she  were  to  stay  there 
long  enough  to  need  it.  Within,  the  cell  was 
entirely  dark  and  unventilated.  Here  a pris- 
oner who  becomes  obstreperous  is  confined 
on  a diet  of  bread  and  water  sometimes  for 
as  long  as  two  weeks.  As  the  door  opened 
and  the  visitor  turned  to  leave,  she  glanced 
at  the  n°xt  cell  down  the  row  and  through 
the  bars  of  the  narrow  strip  at  the  top  saw 
a face  peering  at  them. 

What  the  state  prison  system  needs  now 
is  a psychiatrist  who  will  make  a business  of 
studying  the  mental  condition  of  the  prison- 
ers. Frequently  the  man  who  is  classed  as 
incorrigible  is  mentally  unbalanced.  The 
psychiatrist  would  perform  a two-fold  ser- 
vice; having  determined  the  mental  condi- 
tion of  the  prisoner  he  would  prescribe  the 
kind  of  treatment  needed  by  the  individual; 
and  also  he  would  be  able  to  aid  the  prison 
authorities  in  handling  the  problem  of  dis- 
cipline by  selecting  from  the  group  the  in- 
sane trouble  makers. 


But  outside  Death  Row  and  the  dark 
cells,  the  prison  isn’t  such  a dreary  place. 
All  the  prisoners  have  something  to  do,  and 
they  are  well-fed,  for  that  has  been  one  of 
the  reforms  accomplished  during  recent 
years.  All  the  twenty-three  prison  camps  and 
the  state  prison  have  been  placed  on  a 
standardized  menu,  in  order  that  no  prison 
camp  supervisor  will  economize  to  the  ex- 
tent of  not  giving  the  prisoners  plenty  of 
wholesome  food. 

When  a prisoner  arrives,  he  is  taken  to 
the  hospital  for  a physical  examination. 
If  he  has  a contagious  disease  he  is  segre- 
gated until  he  is  well,  as  it  is  a policy  of 
the  prison  to  protect  the  health  of  the  in- 
mates. 

In  the  last  few  years,  the  tuberculosis 
ward  has  been  abolished  and  tubercular  pa- 
tients are  transferred  to  the  prison  ward 
at  the  State  Sanatorium.  The  criminal  in- 
sane are  taken  care  of  at  the  state  hospital 
at  Raleigh.  In  the  prison  camps,  the  men 
are  segregated  by  races;  whereas  formerly 
negroes  and  whites  bunked  together. 

The  state  prison  has  not  cost  the  tax- 
payers a cent  in  the  last  four  years.  This 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  prison  labor  is  now 
being  utilized  in  a variety  of  occupations 
and  industries.  Among  these  are  the  laun- 
dry, which  is  now  doing  the  laundry  for 
the  Old  Soldiers’  Home  at  a saving  of 
33  1-3  per  cent  to  the  home.  The  income 
from  this  source  defrays  all  laundry  ex- 
pense at  the  prison.  The  printing  plant  has 
been  established  for  state  use  only.  The 
tailor  shop  manufactures  convict  clothing, 
mattress  slip  covers,  pillow  cases,  sheets, 
summer  underwear,  etc.,  for  the  prison’s 
use  and  for  sale  to  the  counties  for  jail 
use,  and  to  a few  schools.  Other  profitable 
enterprises  have  been  the  establishment  of 
the  mattress  and  pillow  plant  for  state  use; 
the  establishment  of  the  flour  mill  where 
all  the  flour  and  meal  consumed  by  the 
prison  is  ground  from  wheat  and  corn  rais- 
ed on  the  farms;  the  establishment  of  a 
canning  factory  to  can  fruit  and  vegetables 
from  the  farms;  the  organization  of  a con- 
struction unit  which  has  built  the  new  build- 
ing at  Camp  Polk  Farm  (capacity,  300), 
and  the  new  building  at  Caledonia  farm 
(capacity  750),  remodelled  the  old  blind  in- 
stitute at  Raleigh,  and  erected  buildings  at 
the  Farm  Colony  for  Women  at  Kinston; 
establishment  of  reinforced  concrete  cul- 
vert plant  the  output  of  which  is  consumed 
by  the  state  highway  and  counties  at  a sav- 
ing of  30  percent  over  the  open  market 
price;  and  establishment  of  the  automobile 
license  tag  factory  which  is  now  underway. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  “reform”  is 
the  segregation  of  youthful  offenders  at  the 
Camp  Polk  Prison  Farm.  There  are  now 
185  boys  twenty  years  old  and  under  at 
Camp  Polk,  which  is  near  Cary  in  Wake 
county.  Plans  are  now  being  made  to  offer 
educational  opportunities  to  these  boys, 
most  of  whom  have  not  gone  higher  than 
the  fourth  or  fifth  grade.  Some  cannot  even 
read  and  write.  It  is  this  group  that  most 
can  be  expected  from. 
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CLUB  WOMEN  PROMOTE 

MOTHERS’  AID  WORK 


Broken  Families  Held  Together  By 

State  and  County  Fund 


By  MRS.  RAYMOND  BINFORD 

President  N.  C.  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers. 

Thousands  of  years  ago  a tiny  baby  was 
taken  up  from  an  ark  of  bullrushes,  in 
which  he  had  been  hidden  among  the  lush 
growth  in  the  shallows  of  the  river,  and 
was  given  over  to  his  own  mother  for  care 
and  nursing.  Somehow  we  know,  as  we  en- 
joy that  story,  that  his  best  place  was  with 
her,  and  that  she  had  more  than  an  heredi- 
tary influence  on  the  life  of  the  leader, 
Moses. 

We  know  that,  ideally,  the  cooperation 
of  both  father  and  mother  makes  the  very 
best  environment  for  a child.  But  should 
for  any  reason  the  father’s  help  and  sup- 
port be  withdrawn,  then  the  child  is  better 
off  in  its  own  home  with  its  mother  and 
brothers  and  sisters,  than  it  could  possibly 
be  in  any  institution,  provided,  of  course, 
that  the  mother  is  worthy  and  anxious  to 
do  all  she  can  to  care  for  the  children. 

The  “Mothers’  Aid”  in  North  Carolina  is 
holding  numbers  of  homes  together  and 
making  it  possible  for  increasing  numbers 
of  children  to  be  cared  for  by  their  own 
mothers,  who  are  freed  from  financial 
stress  and  its  attending  worry  and  ill- 
health  by  the  help  they  receive. 

It  is  perhaps  not  generally  known  with 
Continued  on  Page  4) 


By  MRS.  EDWARD  M.  LAND 
President  of  the  North  Carolina  Federation 
of  Women’s  Clubs. 

The  North  Carolina  Federation  of  Wo- 
men’s Clubs  has  always  felt  an  especial 
interest  in  the  work  of  the  Department  of 
Public  Welfare  and  has  watched  with  pride 
and  satisfaction  the  growth  and  expansion 
of  the  work  under  the  leadership  of  Mrs. 
Johnson.  In  visiting  other  states  I find  that 
the  attention  of  the  country  has  been  focused 
on  the  welfare  program  in  North  Carolina, 
and  that  it  has  everywhere  challenged  ad- 
miration. The  Federation  claims  to  have 
“discovered”  Mrs.  Johnson  when  she  was 
elevated  to  the  presidency  of  the  organiza- 
tion, and  club  women  point  with  pride  to 
the  fine  record  she  has  made  as  one  of 
our  public  officials. 

Since  the  establishment  of  Mothers’  Aid 
in  North  Carolina  six  years  ago,  it  seems 
to  me  we  have  made  no  investment  of  pub- 
lic funds  that  has  yielded  the  state  such 
dividends.  Leaving  the  humanitarian  ele- 
ment out  altogether,  and  looking  at  it  from 
the  practical  and  material  side  only,  we  find 
that  it  costs  the  state  and  county  six  times 
as  much  to  maintain  a child  in  an  institu- 
tion as  it  costs  to  keep  a child  in  the  home 
with  its  mother.  The  orphanages,  which  are 
already  crowded  to  capacity,  are  intended 

(Continued  on  Page  4) 


By  KATHLEEN  BERNARD 
Assistant  Director  of  Mothers’  Aid. 

Not  long  ago,  an  eleven-year'-old  friend 
asked  me  what  was  Mothers’  Aid.  It  inter- 
ested me  to  try  to  put  in  words  of  one 
. syllable  ideas  and  aims  which  had  become 
so  familiar  to  us.  “Mothers’  Aid  is  financial 
help  contributed  by  state  and  county  to 
hold  what  remains  of  a broken  family  to- 
gether until  the  members  can  become  self- 
supporting  and  the  unit  be  considered  an 
asset  in  the  community  instead  of  a liabil- 
ity.” 

With  this  help,  each  member  of  the  group 
is  enabled  to  prove  his  worth  and  take  his 
proper  place  in  society. 

To  me,  the  idea  of  separating  a child 
from  a good  mother  and  from  his  brothers 
and  sisters  because  of  lack  of  finances  is 
inexcusable.  The  family  group  is  the  best 
place  to  teach  a child  a sense  of  values, 
proper  ideas  of  home  building,  and  good 
citizenship. 

Much  time  is  spent  in  making  the  whole 
family  realize  the  importance  of  proper 
medical  attention  and  in  securing  this  from 
the  local  physicians  and  specialists.  Every- 
body will  agree  that  even  more  than  edu- 
cation, good  health  is  needed  to  launch  a 
good  citizen. 

Many  mothers  who  would  refuse  public 
funds  from  any  source  have  come  to  real- 
ize that  Mothers’  Aid  has  a different  aim 
from  that  of  any  other  financial  fund.  Those 
mothers  make  the  best  type  cases  to  work 
with.  They  are  anxious  to  do  their  part  in 
preparing  each  child  to  take  its  place  in 
society  as  a worth  while  individual.  Of 
course  in  most  instances  the  children  of 
such  mothers  fall  heirs  to  the  same  ambi- 
tions for  education  and  desires  for  good 
health. 

An  understanding  superintendent  of  pub- 
lic welfare  can  do  much  to  help  the  moth- 
ers. Discussions  of  small  doubts  and  large 
aims  are  always  helpful  to  the  person  most 
concerned  and  often  just  a friendly  ear  will 
answer  the  need  of  a confused  and  harassed 
mother  who  is  trying  to  assume  the  whole 
responsibility  for  her  children  which  she 
once  shared  with  their  father. 
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ARE  YOU  ONE ? 


There  are  many  people  in  the  State  who 
have  never  heard  of  Mothers'  Aid. 

There  are  many  people  who  do  not  know 
that  there  is  a state  fund  for  helping  cap- 
able, but  poor,  mothers  to  support  their 
dependent  children  in  their  own  homes. 

Perhaps  you  are  one  of  these  people. 

If  so,  you  will  be  interested  to  know  that 
North  Carolina  has  a fund  of  this  kind.  Per- 
haps there  is  a worthy  woman  in  your 
own  community  whose  husband  is  dead, 
or  has  deserted  her,  or  is  in  prison,  and 
who  has  several  small  children  to  care  for. 
Perhaps  you  have  admired  her  splendid 
courage  and  wondered  “how  she  gets  along.” 
Perhaps  you  realize  that  she  is  living  un- 
der a desperate  strain,  goaded  with  the  fear 
that  any  day  she  will  have  to  give  up  her 
children;  or  that  any  day  she  will  see  them 
hungry.  “Anxiety  of  this  kind  will  wreck 
her  health,”  you  may  have  thought  to  your- 
self. And  you  may  have  wished  for  some 
way  to  help  this  mother. 

The  State  fund  is  called  “Mothers’  Aid.” 
From  this  fund  a mother  may  receive  from 
ten  to  forty  dollars  a month,  depending  on 
the  number  of  children  under  fourteen  she 
has  to  support,  and  upon  the  county’s 
quota. 

It  is  amazing  to  see  how  far  these  moth- 
ers can  make  fifteen  or  twenty  dollars  go. 
Usually  this  amount  buys  groceries  and 
clothes  for  the  entire  family! 

Mothers’  Aid  in  North  Carolina  has  been 
unusually  successful.  Other  states  have 
praised  the  administration  of  the  fund,  and 
the  careful  supervision  which  keeps  the 
number  of  unworthy  mothers  at  a minimum. 

Now  that  you  know  about  this  state  fund, 
what  do  you  think  of  it?  We  know  of  no 
one  who  understands  Mothers’  Aid  who  is 
not  enthusiastic  about  its  merits. 

The  chief  trouble  with  the  fund  now  is 
that  it  is  too  small.  The  state  appropriates 
only  $50,000  a year,  which  amount  is  match- 
ed by  the  counties.  If  there  were  more 
money,  many  other  mothers  could  be  help- 
ed, for  there  are  many  more  worthy  wo- 


men who  should  not  be  separated  from  their 
children. 

Then,  all  the  counties  should  participate. 
There  are  21  counties  that  have  not  agreed 
to  match  the  quota  the  state  would  give 
them  from  the  Mothers’  Aid  fund.  There- 
fore no  mothers  are  being  helped  in  those 
counties.  Seventy-nine  counties  have  Moth- 
ers’ Aid  cases. 

Mothers’  Aid  should  be  enlarged  to  extend 
to  every  county,  and  to  include  more  moth- 
ers in  need  of  help. 

MOTHERS’  AID  CALLED 

“CONSTRUCTIVE  WORK” 


By  ROGER  MOORE 

Former  District  Governor  of  the  Rotary 

Clubs  in  Virginia  and  North  Carolina. 

To  my  way  of  thinking,  the  North  Caro- 
lina State  Board  of  Charities  has  never  un- 
dertaken a more  constructive  piece  of  work, 
and  one  with  greater  possibilities  of  mak- 
ing fine  citizens  of  some  of  our  boys  and 
girls,  whose  future,  jeopardized  because  of 
lack  of  finances,  would  be  terribly  handi- 
capped without  the  help  of  “Mothers’  Aid.” 

Those  counties  not  now  taking  advantage 
of  the  State’s  offer  to  go  fifty-fifty  in 
aiding  mothers  who  have  lost  the  income 
supplied  by  their  husbands,  for  some  rea- 
son, should  realize  that  undoubtedly  many  of 
the  1540  children  now  provided  for,  would 
eventually  become  a liability  to  the  State 
and  a menace  to  society,  rather  than  a valu- 
able asset,  if  it  were  not  for  the  help  ex- 
tended by  the  state  and  counties  using  this 
method. 

Unquestionably  the  mother,  in  a good 
home,  is  far  better  equipped  to  rear  the 
child,  and  do  more  for  the  children  in 
developing  their  characters,  and  making  of 
them  good  citizens,  than  any  other  influ- 
ence. 

Let  us  hark  back  to  our  childhood  days 
and  recall  the  tender  care,  the  training,  the 
advice,  the  kindness  of  mother,  and  then  it 
is  easy  to  realize  that  no  other  could  take 
her  place. 

Mothers  must  be  qualified  not  only  mor- 
ally, but  give  evidence  of  being  able  to 
maintain  a home  for  themselves  and  their 
children  before  obtaining  aid  under  this  act. 

Let  us  consider  from  a purely  economic 
standpoint  what  “Mothers’  Aid”  has  meant 
to  the  State,  considering  one  phase  only. 

During  the  past  two  years  542  mothers, 
with  a total  of  2,168  children,  have  been 
held  together  by  reason  of  “Mothers’  Aid.” 
It  would  have  required  five  or  six  orphan 
asylums  to  have  provided  for  all  of  these 
children,  and  they  do  not  exist  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  To  build  and  equip  necessary  in- 
stitutions of  this  kind  it  would  perhaps  re- 
quire $2,500,000,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
enormous  cost  necessary  to  maintain  them 
annually. 

If  they  were  not  provided  for  in  this 
way,  one  shudders  to  think  what  these  chil- 
dren would  become  in  the  future  without 
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the  restraining  home  influence.  What  the 
tremendous  monetary  cost  their  develop- 
ment into  criminals  would  entail,  and  the 
untold  misery  and  degradation  brought  to 
themselves  and  others,  can  only  be  imagin- 
ed. 

It  should  be  understood,  that  every  ap- 
plication for  aid  under  this  act  is  thorough- 
ly investigated  by  the  North  Carolina  State 
Welfare  Board,  and  only  mothers  worthy 
in  every  respect  are  considered;  that  the 
meagre  income  of  many  mothers  is  sup- 
plemented by  aid  so  as  to  make  it  possible 
for  them  to  keep  the  children  around  the 
fireside. 

The  best  results  can  only  be  obtained 
from  this  act,  if  the  maximum  amount  pro- 
vided, in  supplementing  the  amount  the 
family  can  obtain,  be  sufficient  to  main- 
tain the  family  in  a respectable  manner. 

The  State  should  provide  an  amount  com- 
mensurate with  the  needs,  if  the  funds  now 
available  are  not  sufficient. 

Just  for  a moment  consider  the  senti- 
mental side.  Can  we  picture  the  anguish,  the 
broken  hearts,  of  those  more  than  five  hum 
dred  mothers,  had  the  State  not  stepped  in 
and  prevented  their  being  separated  from 
their  children? 

Statistics  prove  that  “Mothers’  Aid”  chil- 
dren have  stood  well  in  their  scholastic 
work;  in  many  counties  there  being  100% 
promotions.  Space  forbids  going  into  more 
detail  and  making  comparisons  between 
poor  relief  families  and  those  being  aided 
under  this  act. 

I want  to  add  my  hearty  endorsement  to 
this  perfectly  splendid  and  constructive 
piece  of  work,  that  the  women  connected 
with  the  Welfare  Department  are  doing. 


A parent  who  is  always  honest  in  his 
dealing  with  his  children  is  not  liable  to 
rear  a dishonest  child,  Dr.  Harry  W.  Crane, 
said  at  the  Institute.  An  individual’s  per- 
sonality is  the  result  of  his  inherited  neural 
system  and  the  influence  of  his  enviro- 
ment,  he  said.  “The  child  reared  in  a home 
where  only  jazz  music  is  played  on  the 
phonograph  will  be  bored  with  classical 
music.” 
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MILLS  HOME  FINDS 

M.  A.  ECONOMICAL 


By  REV.  M.  L.  KESLER 
Superintendent  of  The  Mills  Home 

The  institution  or  child  caring-  agency 
that  undertakes  case  work  will  be  driven  to 
Mothers’  Aid  as  the  only  method  of  caring 
for  many  children.  All  of  which  is  but  the 
extension  of  interest  to  family  welfare — 
saving  the  family,  the  home,  in  order  to 
save  the  child. 

The  widowed  mother  in  good  health, 
worthy  in  character  and  capable  of  handling 
her  own  household,  should  never  be  separat- 
ed from  her  children  if  only  a few  dollars 
a month  would  save  the  little  family  circle 
unbroken.  If  she  is  completely  and  perman- 
ently broken  in  health,  or  is  mentally  incap- 
able to  care  for  them,  or  is  morally  unfit 
to  do  so,  nothing  remains  but  to  break  up 
the  home.  But  in  some  cases  the  strong  and 
capable  mother  is  as  helpless  to  care  for 
her  little  flock  as  the  one  broken  in  health. 
She  cannot  go  out  to  work  and  leave  the 
children  alone.  If  she  employs  some  one  to 
keep  house  for  her  and  train  the  children 
it  would  take  her  earnings  to  pay  this 
woman  her  salary.  If  this  woman  is  not  as 
capable  as  the  mother  the  children  are  not 
getting  a square  deal.  She  has  a full  wo- 
man’s task  to  take  care  of  the  household 
without  also  being  the  bread  winner.  This 
mother  must  have  help  from  some  source. 

In  many  cases  relatives  will  see  that 
help  is  given  readily  and  systematically  so 
that  the  mother  will  be  saved  embarrass- 
ment and  suspense.  But  in  many  other 
cases  there  are  no  relatives  who  can  do 
this.  The  community  will  not  let  her  starve, 
but  the  uncertainty  of  such  relief  would 
soon  drive  a becomingly  sensitive  woman 
into  nervous  prostration. 

In  the  past  we  have  been  advising  this 
mother  to  send  her  children  to  the  Orphan- 
age. This  seemed  to  be  the  only  thing  to 
do.  But  we  have  had  the  growing  convic- 
tion that  this  was  wrong.  This  mother 
should  not  be  relieved  of  her  responsibility 
but  be  helped  in  bearing  it. 

Nine  years  ago  the  Mills  Home  began 
Mothers’  Aid  work.  The  plan  is  to  do  it  in 
connection  with  the  local  church;  the  church 
appointing  a committee  to  look  after  the 
case,  receive  the  monthly  check  sent  by  our 
treasurer,  see  that  the  money  is  properly 
spent,  and  report  monthly  to  the  church 
and  to  the  Home.  It  is  important  that  the 
local  church  be  linked  up  with  the  Home 
in  doing  this  work.  This  committee  is  sup- 
posed to  render  service  in  advising  the 
mother  and  in  helping  her  to  self-support 
and  independence  as  early  as  possible.  If 
this  is  not  being  done  she  is  being  pauper- 
ized and  not  helped. 

The  mother  and  her  children  can  be  guid- 
ed and  encouraged  to  raise  poultry,  have  a 
garden,  a pig  and  cow,  or  to  do  some  little 
work  that  can  be  brought  into  the  home. 
All  of  which,  in  addition  to  helping  in  the 
support  of  the  family,  tends  to  develop 
habits  of  industry  and  a feeling  of  self- 
respect.  The  mother  who  is  not  willing  to 
do  this  is  not  worthy  of  help. 

It  ,is  clear  that  this  work  cannot  be 
trusted  to  run  itself.  There  must  be  super- 
vision. The  case  worker  investigates  the 
case  thoroughly  before  it  is  accepted.  The 
pastor  of  the  church,  along  with  the  local 
committee  and  the  case  worker,  go  over  the 
case  carefully  before  the  monthly  allowance 
is  decided  upon.  Their  findings  are  brought 


back  to  the  office  and  reviewed  before  the 
case  is  finally  accepted.  The  mother  is 
visited  as  frequently  as  seems  necessary  to 
give  encouragement  and  help.  So  it  becomes 
a type  of  case  work  in  which  the  Orphan- 
age is  in  cooperation  with  a local  church, 
its  pastor  and  with  the  neighborhood. 

So  far  the  cost  of  aiding  these  mothers 
with  their  children  is  less  than  one-third 
of  the  cost  of  keeping  them  in  the  Or- 
phanage. So  while  we  are  preventing  the 
breaking  up  of  the  homes  we  are  working 
in  the  interest  of  economy  also. 


CURTAILED  FUND  RESULTS 
IN  REDUCTION  OF  CASES 


By  LILY  E.  MITCHELL 
Director  of  Mothers’  Aid 

At  the  close  of  the  1927-20  biennial  pe- 
riod, the  Mothers’  Aid  program  was  based 
upon  an  annual  expenditure  of  about  $54,- 
000  ($4,000  of  the  previous  year’s  funds 
having  been  unused  and  therefore  accumu- 
lative). In  order  to  maintain  and  allow  an 
expansion  of  the  work  into  new  counties,  an 
annual  appropriation  of  $55,000  was  need- 
ed for  the  biennial  period  beginning  July 
1,  1929. 

But  only  $50,000  was  appropriated  for 
1929-30  by  the  legislature,  it  being  stipulat- 
ed that  $12,500  must  be  used  in  prisoners’ 
families  exclusively.  Hence  this  reduced 
fund  meant  not  only  a curtailing  of  work 
after  July  1,  1929,  but  made  any  further 
expansion  in  1928-29  unwise,  because  of 
the  fact  that  there  would  not  be  sufficient 
funds  to  carry  on  the  Mothers’  Aid  program 
on  the  estimated  basis  after  July  1st.  So 
practically  no  new  cases  were  taken  on 
in  any  counties  after  April  1,  1929,  al- 
though there  were  funds  still  available. 

Because  of  the  reduction  of  the  State 
Fund  it  was  further  necessary  to  discon- 
tinue 68  mothers  from  receiving  this  aid  on 
July  1,  1929.  However,  this  is  only  the  re- 
ported number;  several  counties  who  must 
drop  cases  from  their  M.  A.  lists  have  not 
yet  reported.  It  is  believed  that  75  cases 
in  all  will  be  discontinued.  Moreover  be- 
tween 50%  and  75%  of  the  cases  remain- 
ing on  the  active  list  will  have  reduced 
grants. 

Many  of  the  68  cases  already  discontinued 
because  of  lack  of  funds  were  counted,  as 
“self-supporting.”  Some  of  these  were  real- 
ly ready  to  come  off  the  list  but  in  many 
others  Mothers’  Aid  should  have  continued 
a year  or  so  yet  in  order  to  assure  the 
children  proper  home  conditions,  health 
care  and  schooling.  They  can  “get  along” 
but  the  discontinuing  will  mean  a hardship 
on  many  of  them. 

Almost  10%  of  the  discontinuances  from 
Mothers’  Aid  from  July  1,  1923,  to  Septem- 
ber 1,  1929,  have  been  because  of  lack  of 
funds. 

Not  only  has  this  reduction  in  State 
Funds  made  discontinuances  and  reductions 
in  individual  M.  A.  grants  necessary  but  it 
also  means  no  expansion  of  work  to  other 
mothers  who  need  this  assistance  for  their 
children. 


MISSIONARY  GROUPS 

STUDY  MOTHERS’  AID 


In  keeping  with  the  recommendation 
made  by  the  Woman’s  Missionary  Council 
of  the  Methodist  Church,  South,  in  annual 
session  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  last  March, 
the  Mothers’  Aid  law  is  now  being  studied 
in  the  Missionary  societies  of  the  North 
Carolina  Methodist  Conference. 

Miss  Vara  L.  Herring,  Superintendent 
of  the  Social  Service  Department,  states 


that  this  study  is  being  made  with  a view 
to  not  only  acquainting  the  women  of  the 
church  with  the  general  operation  of  the 
law,  but  particularly  as  to  how,  when, 
and  where  the  benefits  of  the  law  may  be 
had.  This  study  means  that  between  five 
and  ten  thousand  women  are  coming  to 
know  that  “It  is  actually  cheaper  to  main- 
tain children  in  their  own  homes  than  to 
support  them  in  institutions,  and  ‘home- 
made’ children,  cared  for  by  their  own 
mothers  have  the  best  chance  of  becoming 
healthy,  normal  citizens.” 

To  promote  in  the  most  effective  way 
this  feature  of  social  service  work,  Mrs. 
W.  A.  Newell,  of  Gastonia,  N.  C.,  who  is 
the  efficient  Council  Superintendent  of  So- 
cial Service  of  the  M.  E.  Church  South 
has  issued  a most  helpful  leaflet,  entitled, 
“Mothers’  Aid,  A Child  Welfare  Measure,” 
which  has  been  sent  for  study  to  all  social 
service  committees  of  the  missionary  so- 
cieties. In  her  leaflet  Mrs.  Newell  wisely 
says,  “Nothing  is  done  without  public  in- 
formation and  support.  There  is  one  thing 
you  can  do — nay,  three,  (a)  talk  about  it 
to  your  neighbors,  to  your  pastor,  to  your 
missionary  society;  reading  to  them  this 
paper  or  such  parts  of  it  as  you  think 
vital;  (b)  find  out  exactly  what  your  state 
legislation  is  or  is  not;  (c)  send  to  the  Chil- 
dren’s Bureau,  Department  of  Labor,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.,  for  Publication,  No.  152, 
Public  Aid  to  Mothers’  with  Dependent 
Children,  and  get  your  local  papers  to  pub- 
lish a series  of  short  editorial  paragraphs 
on  mothers’  aid.” 


DISTRICT  MEETINGS 

BEGIN  IN  OCTOBER 


District,  welfare  conferences  this  fall  will 
center  attention  about  the  juvenile  court 
and  mental  hygiene,  as  a sequel  to  the 
Public  Welfare  Institute  held  during  the 
summer. 

The  third  annual  series  of  district  meet- 
ings will  begin  October  10  in  Asheville, 
with  Mrs.  F.  B.  Moss,  of  Rutherfordton, 
district  chairman,  in  charge.  Jhe  north- 
western district  will  hold  its  meeting  in 
Reidsville  October  15th,  with  Miss  Lona 
Glidewell,  of  Reidsville,  presiding. 

The  southwestern  district  meeting  will 
be  held  in  connection  with  the  opening  of 
the  new  children’s  hospital  in  Hickory, 
which  will  be  a big  occasion  in  the  county. 
Mrs.  Mary  O.  Linton,  of  Salisbury,  is  dis- 
trict chairman. 

Henderson  will  be  host  to  the  meeting  of 
the  central  district  on  October  31.  George 
Lawrence,  of  Chapel  Hill,  is  conference 
leader.  James  T.  Barnes,  of  Wilson,  is  mak- 
ing plans  for  the  northeastern  district  con- 
ference which  is  to  be  held  during  the  first 
of  November  at  Atlantic  Christian  college. 
Judge  H.  G.  Cochrane,  of  Norfolk,  judge 
of  the  juvenile  and  domestic  relations  court, 
and  Judge  W.  M.  York,  of  the  juvenile 
court  of  greensboro,  will  be  two  special 
juvenile  court  representatives  at  this  con- 
ference. 

The  date  for  the  southeastern  welfare 
conference,  of  which  John  A.  Martin,  of 
Fayetteville,  is  chairman,  has  not  been  set, 
but  this  meeting  will  probably  follow  close- 
ly after  the  northeastern  district  conference. 


The  forms  for  commitments  and  records 
for  the  State  Industrial  Farm  Colony  for 
Women  have  been  printed  and  are  now 
available.  They  may  be  obtained  from  Miss 
Altona  F.  Gales,  Superintendent  of  the 
State  Industrial  Farm  Colony  for  Women, 
Kinston,  N.  C. 
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FIELD  NOTES 

By  MRS.  MARY  CAMP  SPRINKLE 
Director  of  County  Organization,  State 
Board  of  Public  Welfare. 

Erskine  Bailey  has  been  appointed  assist- 
ant to  Superintendent  of  Schools  E.  D 
Wilson  in  Yancey  County,  in  charge  of  the 
welfare  work.  In  the  winter,  Mr.  Bailey  will 
be  part  time  welfare  officer  and  principal 
of  a consolidated  school;  in  the  summer, 
whole-time  welfare  officer.  He  is  a graduate 
of  Carson-Newman  College,  Tennessee. 

* * * 

Mrs.  Cathleen  W.  Warren,  formerly  effi- 
cient superintendent  of  welfare  in  Cherokee 
county,  is  now  superintendent  of  welfare 
in  Caldwell. 

* * * 

Mrs.  Emeth  Tuttle  Cochran,  well-known 
former  director  of  child  welfare  in  North 
Carolina,  now  executive  secretary  of  the 
Family  Welfare  Association  at  Daytona 
Beach,  Florida,  was  a much-welcomed  vis- 
itor at  the  State  Board  offices  recently. 

* * * 

Mrs.  George  E.  Parker,  Jr.,  succeeds  Miss 
Ethel  Speas  as  Girls’  Commissioner  in  High 
Point.  Miss  Speas  succeeds  Miss  Helen 
Chandley  (now  Mrs.  Dwight  Chalmers) 

as  director  of  the  Family  Service  Ag- 

ency in  Greensboro.  Mrs.  Parker,  a native 
North  Carolinian,  specialized,  in  case  work 
when  she  was  connected  with  the  Woman’s 
Bureau  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  Depart- 
ment in  Washington,  D.  C. 

5}C  5}C 

The  following  books  and  twenty-five 
pamphlets  of  the  National  Committee  on 
Mental  Hygiene  have  been  recommended 
for  the  year’s  reading  list:  The  Child  in 
America,  by  Thomas;  Your  Mind  and  You, 
by  Pratt;  A Present  Day  Conception  of 
Mental  Disorders,  by  Campbell;  Recon- 
structing Behavior  in  Youth,  by  Healy, 
Bronner,  Baylor,  and  Murphy  (Prentice 
Murphy). 


P.-T.  A.  BELIEVES  IN 

VALUE  OF  MOTHERS’  AID 


(Continued  from  Page  1) 

what  care  investigations  are  made  as  to 
the  homes  that  are  to  receive  aid.  Nor  can 
we_even  remotely  guess  all  the  direct  super- 
vision and  oversig’ht  that  the  various  pub- 
lic welfare  officers  give  each  family  after 
they  have  been  accepted  for  financial  help. 
If  we  all  knew  all  this  we  would  be  more 
than  ever  convinced  of  the  benefit  to  so- 
ciety in  this  cooperation  of  the  home  and 
state  for  the  sake  of  the  child.  Those  who 
are  afraid  of  the  expense  should  be  made 
to  see  that  keeping  the  child  at  home  with 
its  mother,  is  by  actual  calculation  two- 
thirds  less  expensive  than  caring  for  him 
in  an  insitution. 

Since  so  much  care  is  taken  that  only 
real  homes  are  given  help,  and  only  indus- 
trious and  mentally,  morally,  and  physical- 
ly-fit mothers  can  become  the  recipients  of 
it,  we  need  have  no  hesitation  in  endorsing 
the  work  and  giving  it  our  support. 

During  these  years  that  the  “Mothers’ 
Aid”  work  has  been  known  in  North  Caro- 
lina the  Parent-Teacher  Association  has 
been  actively  interested  in  it  and  in  doing 
what  it  could  to  help.  The  association  is 
in  touch  with  the  parenthood  of  the  state 
and  has  for  its  sole  object  the  welfare  of 
the  child,  so  we  are  sure  that  the  whole 
organization,  more  than  20,000  strong,  is 
interested  in  seeing  “Mothers’  Aid”  suc- 
ceed. 


Mothers’  Aid  Since  August  1, 
1923,  to  August  1,  1929 


Total  number  mothers  helped  801 

Total  number  children  helped  3204 

Total  number  active  cases  ...  __  385 

DISCONTINUED  CASES 
a.  Rehabilitated 

Remarried  90 

Self-supporting  .141 

Husband  returned  47 

(from  prison,  hospital,  or  de- 
sertion) 

Husband  regained  health  2 


280 
or  67% 

b.  Lack  of  Adequate  Finances: 

County  failed  to  re-appropriate_  23 
State  fund 15 


Reduced  38 

or  9% 

c.  Miscellaneous 

Found  unworthy 66  or  15% 

Death  14 

Physical  condition  of 

mother  9 or  5% 

County  misunderstand- 
ing M.  A.  : 3 

Transferred  to  Gov’t, 
pension  or  Thomasville 

M.  A.  fund 6 

— — .... — — 


CLUB  WOMEN  PROMOTE 

MOTHERS’  AID  WORK 


(Continued  from  Page  1) 

primarily  to  take  care  of  the  child  deprived 
of  both  parents.  Though  we  would  not 
minimize  the  great  work  done  by  the  insti- 
tutions, no  plan  has  yet  been  devised  as  a 
successful  substitute  for  home  life  and  the 
loving  care  of  a good  mother.  There  are  in 
our  state  many  widowed  mothers  who  are 
striving  bravely,  and  in  many  cases  hope- 
lessly, to  keep  their  families  together.  The 
aim  of  the  welfare  department  to  render 
aid  to  those  mothers  who  have  shown  them- 
selves to  be  worthy  of  the  trust,  is  a most 
commendable  undertaking.  The  plan  has 
proven  to  be  of  economic  value  to  the  state, 
for  statistics  show  that  while  $81,000  was 
spent  last  year  in  administering  the  fund, 
institutional  care  would  have  cost  the  state 
many  times  that  amount. 

It  is  particularly  gratifying  in  reading 
the  record  of  the  families  receiving  aid 
to  see  that  they  are  trying  to  make  a re- 
turn to  the  state  by  making  the  best  of  the 
opportunity  given  them.  In  many  cases  their 
appreciation  is  really  touching.  There  are 
thrilling  stories  of  the  sacrifices  the  chil- 
dren make  in  order  to  secure  an  education. 
One  of  the  most  appealing  was  that  of  a 
six  year  old  girl  who  walks  ten  miles  a 
day,  with  her  two  brothers,  having  to  cross 
a mountain  en  route,  in  order  to  attend 
school.  Thirteen  counties  reported  100% 
promotions  among  the  Mothers’  Aid  chil- 
dren. Many  made  a perfect  attendance  rec- 
ord, and  a large  per  cent  distinguished 
themselves  by  winning  honors  and  prizes. 
It  was  interesting  to  know  that  one  child 
had  the  highest  record  in  her  grade  in  an 
intelligence  test. 

I believe  the  success  of  the  Fund  is  due 
to  the  wise  handling  of  it  and  the  careful 
“follow  up”  of  the  welfare  officers.  It  has 
operated  to  make  families  economically  in- 
dependent instead  of  pauperizing  them. 

Having  had  an  opportunity,  as  a member 
of  the  welfare  board  of  Iredell  County,  to 
observe  its  beneficent  results,  I am  con- 


vinced that  Mothers’  Aid  is  worthy  of  a 
more  adequate  appropriation  by  the  state 
and  I believe  that  the  organized  women 
could  do  much  toward  aiding  the  work  in 
their  separate  communities  by  creating  sen- 
timent favoring  this. 

We  have  been  commanded  to  visit  the 
widows  and  the  fatherless  and  to  minister 
unto  them,  and  our  duty  will  not  be  dis- 
charged until  the  cry  of  the  neglected  and 
defenceless  children,  who  ask  only  for  an 
opportunity,  has  been  heeded  and  given  a 
sympathetic  hearing. 


POTTED  PLANTS  EXPRESS 
FAMILY’S  LOVE  OF  HOME 


One  hundred  and  four  potted  plants  in 
tin  cans  painted  green  and.  blue  are  part  of 
what  makes  a house  a home  for  a family 
in  Western  North  Carolina.  Inside,  the  house 
is  made  attractive  by  fresh  curtains  which 
the  mother  bought  second-hand  and  laund- 
ered. The  twelve-year  old  daughter  has 
painted  the  furniture  and  the  younger  chil- 
dren have  made  a rock  path  leading  to  the 
front  steps. 

Two  and  a half  years  ago  this  family 
lived  in  a hovel  at  the  foot  of  a mountain. 
No  screens  protected  the  house,  and  several 
window  panes  were  broken  out.  The  front 
yard  was  usually  damp  and  soggy  as  the 
drainage  was  very  poor.  The  father,  a day 
laborer,  had  abandoned  his  wife  and  four 
small  daughters.  The  oldest,  then  a girl  of 
eight,  dropped  out  of  school,  where  she  was 
leading  her  classes,  to  care  for  her  younger 
sisters,  while  her  mother  cleaned  and  wash- 
ed for  other  people  by  the  day.  Her  income 
was  thirteen  or  fourteen  dollars  a month, 
upon  which  the  whole  family  depended  for 
food,  shelter,  and  clothing. 

When  the  superintendent  of  welfare  dis- 
covered the  family,  she  found  much  to  her 
surprise  that  on  her  meagre  income,  the 
mother  had  been  able  to  keep  out  of  debt. 
But  the  eyes  of  two  children  needed  medical 
attention,  and  the  mother’s  teeth  were  in 
bad  condition. 

Early  every  morning  the  mother  milked 
the  cows  for  her  landlord,  who  rewarded 
her  with  enough  butter  and  buttermilk  for 
her  family.  Then  she  would  leave  home  to 
clean  and  wash  all  day.  Late  in  the  after- 
noon the  tired  woman  would  return  to  her 
family,  to  cook  supper  and  do  the  sewing 
and  mending. 

Then  the  State  Mothers’  Aid  fund  made 
her  a monthly  grant  of  fifteen  dollars.  Al- 
though the  mother  still  works,  she  is  re- 
lieved of  the  anxiety  that  formerly  ha- 
rassed her.  The  grant  has  enabled  her  to 
stay  at  home  more  so  that  the  oldest 
daughter,  now  twelve,  can  go  to  school.  She 
and  her  younger  sister  have  lead  their 
grades  for  two  years. 

Miss  Dora  Beck,  who  used  to  be  super- 
intendent of  public  welfare  in  Harnett  coun- 
ty, is  now  chief  probation  officer  in  Union 
county,  Arkansas.  The  Arkansas  Probation 
Bulletin  tells  of  a recent  project.  “Miss 
Dora  Beck,  Probation  Officer  for  Union 
county,  believes  the  old  saying  that  an  idle 
brain  is  the  devil’s  workshop.  To  aid  in  les- 
sening juvenile  delinquency  in  El  Dorado, 
Miss  Beck,  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
Lion  Oil  Refining  Company,  the  El  Dorado 
& Wesson  Railroad,  the  city  of  El  Dorado, 
the  American  Legion  and  Auxiliary,  has 
made  it  possible  for  the  children  of  that  city 
to  have  supervised  play.  A two-acre  park 
has  been  cleared  and  equipped  and  is  now 
in  use.” 
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BOARDING  HOMES  NEEDED  FOR  CARE  Five  Eastern  Counties 
OF  DEPENDENT,  PROBLEM  CHILDREN  May  Build  District  Jail 


State  Board  Will  Ask  Legislature  of  1931 
for  Appropriation  to  Establish 
System  Similar  to  Those  of 
Neighboring  States 


“Thirteen  is  an  unlucky  age  for  a depend- 
ent child,”  declared  Mrs.  Kate  Burr  John- 
son, Commissioner  of  Public  Welfare,  re- 
cently. “At  thirteen,  a child  is  too  old  for 
an  orphanage.  Only  rarely  does  a home 
want  to  adopt  a boy  or  girl  who  has  grown 
to  that  age,  for  it  is  the  helpless  baby  that 
appeals.  North  Carolina  has  no  way  of 
giving  aid  to  a child  who  is  thirteen  or  over. 

“Nor  is  there  any  help  for  a brood  of 
youngsters  whose  parents  are  both  living 
but  who  have  failed  in  their  job  of  being 
parents.  Not  long  ago,  the  State  Board 
heard  of  a family  of  eight  children.  The 
father  was  in  the  penitentiary.  The 
mother  had  deserted.  What  was  to  become 
of  them  ? When  the  father’s  sentence  was 
up,  he  would  be  willing  enough  to  take  care 
of  his  children — but  they  had  to  live  in 
the  meantime. 

“Then  there  was  the  ten-year  old  boy 
whose  father  stayed  drunk  on  corn.  The 
child,  being  undernourished,  soon  had 
tuberculosis.  A stay  of  several  months  at 
the  State  Sanatorium  arrested  the  case. 
But  afterwards  he  needed  butter,  milk,  eggs, 
and  sunshine — and  where  was  he  to  get  the 
attention  that  would  assure  him  of  future 
health?” 

These  are  only  a few  of  the  many  cases 
that  have  prompted  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  and  Public  Welfare  to  decide  to 
ask  the  1931  Legislature  for  an  appropria- 
tion to  start  a system  of  boarding  homes, 
where  a mother’s  care  can  be  given  de- 
pendent, problem  children,  at  a nominal 
cost  to  the  state. 

A boarding  home  isn’t  a complicated  sort 
of  new  institution,  according  to  Mrs. 
Johnson.  It  is  merely  a home,  one 
of  the  kind  that  is  the  backbone  of  the 
nation,  that  is  used  to  board  one  or  more 
children  for  a period  of  time.  Any  reader 
can  think  of  a kind  Christian  woman  in  the 
neighborhood  whjo  would  probably  make 
a good  boarding  mother.  Perhaps  her 
children  are  grown  and  she  is  left  alone, 
still  longing  for  the  sound  of  children  at 
play  about  her.  The  best  boarding  mother 
takes  the  children  into  her  home  and  gives 
them  the  same  attention  she  would  give  her 
own. 

For  instance,  there  is  Grandma,  in  John- 
ston county,  who  has  taken  care  of  more 
than  a hundred  children  over  a period  of 
years,  for  Mrs.  D.  J.  Thurston,  county 
superintendent  of  pubic  welfare.  At  no 
time  has  she  had  more  than  ten  in  her  care 
at  once.  She  has  taken  the  dependent  child 
into  her  home,  “slicked”  him  up,  taught  him 
manners,  and  prepared  him  for  adoption  if 
a home  could  be  found.  She  has  mothered 
large  families  of  children  when  their  own 
(Continued  on  Page  Three) 


LET’S  USE  THE  LAW 


About  nine  years  ago  a feebleminded 
inmate  of  a county  home  in  Western 
Carolina  ran  away  and  married  a six- 
teen? year  old  feebleminded  girl. 

Recently  a representative  from  the 
State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Wel- 
fare approached  a little  mountain  hovel 
in  another  western  county.  When  she  en- 
tered the  one-room  cabin  her  eyes  fell 
upon  unspeakable  filth  and  a family  of 
a man,  wife,  and  four  listless  children. 
It  was  the  home  of  the  feebleminded 
couple  whose  marriage  was  allowed  by 
our  laws  nine  years  ago! 

Now  there  are  four  children,  aged 
eight,  six,  and  three  years,  and  seven 
months.  The  oldest  girl  looked  somewhat 
brighter  than  the  others,  but  the  mother 
told  the  visitor  that  she  has  “queer 
spells.”  Epilepsy  is  in  the  family. 

The  second  child  is  feebleminded  as  is 
the  third,  who  is  also  a deaf  mute.  The 
baby  had  a large  bluish  blister  to  come 
on  the  top  of  its  head  a few  days  after 
its  birth.  Pus  was  formed  in  this.  It  heal- 
ed but  a few  months  later  broke  out 
again.  There  is  a large  scar  on  its  head 
now. 

The  father  has  so  little  sense  that  the 
owners  of  a nearby  saw  mill  will  not 
employ  him.  He  and  his  wife  “just  sit.” 
By  the  grace  of  God  and  the  people  of 
the  community  they  keep  alive.  When 
clothing  is  given  them  they  wear  it  until 
it  drops  off.  Soap  is  unknown  in  the 
household. 

The  State  Board’s  Agent  recommended 
that  the  man  and  woman  be  taken  to  the 
county  home,  and  also  sterilized  so  that 
they  cannot  bring  any  more  useless  prog- 
3ny  into  the  world.  The  oldest  child  should 
be  in  Dix  Hill  and  the  next  two  at  Cas- 
well Training  School. 

“Cases  like  this  show  that  North  Car- 
olina was  wise  in  passing  the  Millner 
sterilization  law.  No  effort  to  put  this  law 
into  effect  should  be  spared  if  it  means 
that  this  low  grade  of  human  stock  will 
not  be  allowed  to  multiply.  Let’s  see  that 
the  law  is  used.” 


Pasquotank,  Perquimans,  Chowan,  Camden, 
and  Currituck  May  Pioneer  In 
Jail  Consolidation. 


“If  the  group  of  five  Eastern  counties 
which  are  now  considering  building  'a 
district  jail,  agree  on  the  plan,  this  action 
will  probably  start  a movement  toward  jail 
consolidation  throughout  the  state,”  declares 
L.  G.  Whitley,  penal  inspector  for  the  State 
Boad  of  Public  Welfare  and  the  State  Board 
of  Health. 

He  pointed  out  that  there  are  always  in 
North  Carolina  county  and  city  jails  between 
eight  and  twelve  hundred  idle  prisoners 
serving  sentences — merely  waiting  for  time 
to  pass.  They  are  being  supported  at  ex- 
pense to  the  taxpayers.  When  they  leave 
their  dens  of  idleness  they  are  usually  worse 
men  and  women  as  a result  of  their  inacti- 
vity. 

Five  Eastern  counties,  Pasquotank,  Per- 
quimans, Currituck,  Chowan  and  Camden, 
are  now  considering  the  possibilities  of 
combining  to  build  a district  jail  on  a prison 
farm.  For  some  time  the  State  Board  of 
Public  Welfare  has  pointed  out  the  advant- 
ages of  a central  institution  serving  a num- 
ber of  counties  in  contrast  to  separate  jails 
maintained  by  each.  The  five  Eastern 
counties,  however,  are  the  first  to  seriously 
consider  such  an  action. 

Already,  according  to  Mr.  Whitley,  Pas- 
quotank, Perquimans,  and  Camden  county 
commissioners  have  endorsed  the  idea. 
The  Currituck  commissioners  have  promis- 
ed to  decide  on  the  first  Monday  in  De- 
cember. 

None  of  the  jails  in  these  counties  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  state  law,  which 
are  that  each  jail  shall  have  means  of 
segregating  the  races,  sexes,  the  diseased, 
and  juveniles.  Pasquotank  county  has  been 
issued  a court  order  by  Judge  Sinclair  to 
improve  its  county  jail.  However,  pending 
the  decision  of  the  other  counties  as  to  the 
central  jail  proposition,  Pasquotank  has 
been  given  permission  to  delay  remodeling 
its  old  jail. 

The  chief  advantage  of  the  district  farm 
would  lie  in  the  fact  that  no  prisoner  would 
be  forced  to  serve  his  sentence  in  idleness, 
but  would  be  given  profitable  employment 
that  would  keep  him  fit  and  would  help  pay 
his  expenses.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that 
the  initial  expense  would  probably  be  no 
greater  than  that  which  would  be  involved 
in  remodeling  each  of  the  five  county  jails. 
The  central  farm  would  be  practically  self 
supporting.  At  present  it  is  costing  Curri- 
tuck county  $30  a month  to  provide  for 
each  of  its  prisoners.  The  cost  in  Pas- 
quotank and  Perquimans  runs  to  about  $18 
a month. 

In  order  for  these  five  counties  to  take 
this  step,  however,  a law  must  be  enacted 
by  the  legislature  giving  a group  of  coun- 
ties this  privilege.  However,  the  next 
legislature  meets  in  shortly  over  a year 
(Continued  on  Page  Two) 
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PUBLIC  SS  ASKED  fO 

GIVE  TO  ORPHANAGES 


State-Wide  Appeal  for  Funds  at  Thanks- 
giving is  Now  Being  Made  by  N.  C. 
Orphan  Association 


Ihe  North  Carolina  Orphan  Association 
is  making  a state-wide  appeal  to  every  citi- 
zen to  contribute  the  income  of  one  day  out 
of  365  to  one  of  the  orphanages  at  Thanks- 
giving. A message  on  the  “Significance  of 
a Special  Day”  has  been  widely  circulated 
in  the  state  newspapers.  It  is  signed  by 
M.  L.  Shipman,  Chairman,  Rev.  A.  S. 
Barnes,  Captain  Sprague  Silver,  W.  A.  Gra- 
ham, Miss  Fannie  H.  Young,  Mrs.  Kate 
Burr  Johnson,  and  Mrs.  Josephus  Daniels, 
who  form  the  publicity  committee.  The  ap- 
peal contains  a list  of  orphanages  and  their 
superintendents.  The  public  is  asked  to  con- 
tribute through  churches,  lodges,  or  directly 
to  the  institutions. 

It  says  in  part,  “Thanksgiving  is  one  of 
the  ‘special  days’  which,  during  recent 
years,  comes  to  North  Carolinians  freight- 
ed with  the  spirit  of  good  will,  of  cheer- 
fulness, of  happy  greetings  fragrant  with 
friendship  that  means  service  where  ser- 
vice may  be  needed. 

“The  need  for  liberal  Thanksgiving  of- 
ferings has  not  been  so  apparent  in  a 
long  time  as  it  is  this  year.  Let  us  rise  to 
the  dignity  and  demand  of  the  hour  by 
each  doing  his  level  best  to  bless  the  State 
and  lift  it  to  a higher  plane  of  beneficence 
and  good  will.  The  Thanksgiving  season  is 
a most  appropriate  period  during  which  our 
people  may  show  their  appreciation  of  the 
splendid  service  the  orphan  homes  are  ren- 
dering in  the  care,  protection,  training  and 
education  of  orphaned  children  who  might 
otherwise  become  a menace  to  society  and 
a care  upon  the  public. 

“Ciitzens,  do  your  duty  to  yourselves,  to 
your  community  and  to  the  state  at  Thanks- 
giving this  year  and  realize  the  full  de- 
lights of  service  by  making  glad  the  lives  of 
hundreds  of  bright  boys  and  girls.” 


FIVE  EASTERN  COUNTIES 

MAY  BUILD  DISTRICT  JAIL 


(Continued  from  Page  One) 
from  now,  and  it  will  probably  take  some 
time,  anyhow,  for  the  five  counties  to  form 
a consolidated  board  and  work  out  plans  for 
the  project.  It  is  probable  that  the  cost  of 
building  the  jail  and  purchasing  the  farm 
would  be  shared  by  the  counties  on  the  basis 
of  their  taxable  wealth,  though  this  of 
course  has  not  been  definitely  agreed  upon. 


JAILS  ARE  FILTHY, 

FISHMAN  DECLARES 


Judge  H.  G.  Cochran,  of  the  Juvenile 
and  Domestic  Relations  Court  of  Norfolk, 
gave  Joseph  F.  Fishman’s  definition  of  a 
jail  at  the  recent  district  welfare  conference 
in  Wilson.  Mr.  Fishman  was  for  many  years 
the  sole  inspector  of  prisons  for  the  United 
States  Government. 

He  defines  the  jail  as  follows: 

“An  unbelievably  filthy  institution  in 
which  are  confined  men  and  women  serving 
sentence  for  misdemeanors  and  crimes,  and 
men  and  women  not  under  sentence  who 
are  simply  awaiting  trial.  With  few  excep- 
tions, having  no  segregation  of  the  uncon- 
victed from  the  convicted,  the  well  from  the 
diseased,  the  youngest  and  most  impression- 
able from  the  most  degraded  and  hardened. 
Usually  swarming  with  bedbugs,  roaches, 
lice,  and  other  vermin;  has  an  odor  of  disin- 
fectant and  filth  which  is  appalling;  sup- 
ports in  complete  idleness  countless  thou- 
sands of  able-bodied  men  and  women,  and 
generally  affords  ample  time  and  opportunity 
to  assure  inmates  a complete  course  in  every 
kind  of  viciousness  and  crime.  A melting  pot 
in  which  the  worse  elements  of  the  raw 
material  in  the  criminal  world  are  brought 
forth  blended  and  turned  out  in  absolute 
perfection.” 

Mr.  Fishman,  having  formulated  his  defi- 
nition after  visiting  hundreds  of  jails  from 
coast  to  coast,  insists  that  the  above  defini- 
tion will  apply  to  fully  eighty-five  per  cent 
of  the  jails  of  the  country. 


DEAF  AND  BLIND  CHILDREN 
REQUIRED  TO  ATTEND  SCHOOL 


One  of  the  most  misunderstood  laws  re- 
lating to  compulsory  school  attendance  is 
that  requiring  every  deaf  and  every  blind 
child  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  eigh- 
teen to  attend  one  of  the  specialized  State 
schools.  Frequently  parents  do  not  realize 
that  they  are  required  by  law  to  give  their 
handicapped  children  a chance  at  an  educa- 
tion. 

The  statute  is  as  follows: 

“Every  deaf  and  every  blind  child  of 
sound  mind  in  North  Carolina  who  shall 
be  qualified  for  admission  into  a State  school 
for  the  deaf  or  the  blind  shall  attend  a 
school  for  the  deaf  or  blind  for  a term  of 
nine  months  each  year  between  the  ages  of 
seven  and  eighteen  years.  Parents,  guar- 
dians, or  custodians  of  every  such  blind  or 
deaf  child  between  the  ages  of  seven  and 
eighteen  years  shall  send,  or  cause  to  be 
sent,  such  child  to  some  school  for  the  in- 
struction of  the  blind  or  deaf  as  herein  pro- 
vided: Provided,  that  the  board  of  directors 
of  any  school  for  the  deaf  or  blind  may 
exempt  any  such  child  from  attendance  at 
any  session  or  during  any  year,  and  may 
discharge  from  their  custody  any  such  blind 
or  deaf  child  whenever  such  discharge  seems 
necessary  or  proper.  Whenever  a deaf  or 
blind  child  shall  reach  the  age  of  eighteen 
and  is  still  unable  to  become  self-support- 
ing because  of  its  defects,  such  a child 
shall  continue  in  said  school  until  it  reaches 
the  age  of  twenty-one,  unless  it  becomes 
self-supporting  sooner.” 


CLEARING  HOUSE  15 

NEEDED  BY  AGENCIES 

Field  Worker  Often  Finds  a Case  Has  Al- 
ready Been  Investigated  By 
Another  Organization 

“We  need  a clearing  house  to  centralize 
the  field  work  now  being  done  in  investigat- 
ing cases  of  child  welfare,  and  to  prevent 
duplication  of  effort,”  said  Josephine  Clark, 
field  agent  for  the  North  Carolina  Child- 
ren’s Home  Society. 

“Under  the  present  system,  each  organiza- 
tion investigates  its  own  applications. 
Perhaps  two  or  three  investiga'  3 the  same 
cases.  For  instance,  not  long  go,  I took 
a long  trip  to  a needy  home  whit  > was  about 
to  be  broken  up.  The  mother  nad  written 
the  Children’s  Home  Society  offering  her 
chiLbt  n for  adoption.  In  the  m tantime  she 
had  aibu  written  two  orphanages,  each  of 
which  had  sent  a case  worker  to  visit  the 
home.  But  I had  no  way  of  knowing  this 
until  I reached  the  scene. 

“If  the  state  had  a clearing  house 
through  which  all  application  of  this  kind 
were  made,  much  time  and  money  could 
be  saved  the  agencies.  A good  field  worker 
from  one  of  the  institutions  could  investi- 
gate a case  for  all.” 


SOCIAL  WORK  SCHOOL 

OFFERS  FELLOWSHIPS 


Anxious  to  Make  Facilities  Available  to 
Workers  in  Field;  Scholarships  Are 
For  1930-31. 


The  New  York  School  of  Social  Work  is 
desirous  of  making  its  equipment  and  its 
close  contacts  with  the  social  agencies  in 
New  York  City  more  available  to  social 
workers  in  the  field.  It  is,  therefore, 
offering  two  fellowships  of  $600  each 
to  social  workers  who  have  had  at  least  two 
years  of  experience  in  social  work,  for 
study  at  the  School  during  any  two  consecu- 
tive quarters  of  the  school  year  which 
begins  in  October,  1930.  The  fellowships 
will  be  known  as  the  Kennedy  Field  Fellow- 
ships. 

Tuition  for  the  two  quarters,  $170,  is  to 
be  paid  from  this  grant.  Application 
blanks  and  the  biographical  questionnaire 
which  must  be  filled  out  by  applicants  will 
be  sent  by  the  registrar  of  the  school  upon 
request.  April  9,  1929,  is  the  last  day  for 
filing  applications.  The  address  is  the  New 
York  School  of  Social  Work,  105  East  22nd 
Street,  New  York  City. 


HOW  TO  GET  THE  PUBLIC 
WELFARE  PROGRESS 


If  you  do  not  receive  the  Public  Wel- 
fare Progress  and  desire  to  have  it  come 
to  your  address,  fill  out  the  blank  spaces 
below  and  mail  this  coupon  to  Public 
Welfare  Progress,  State  Board  of  Public 
Welfare,  Raleigh,  N.  C.  The  paper  will 
cost  you  nothing.  Here  are  the  spaces 
to  be  filled  out: 

Name  

Post  Office  _ 

If  R.  F.  D.,  give  box  and  route 

State County 
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LEAGUE  WOULD  REMOVE 

FOURTH-GRADE  CLAUSE 

Children  Between  Fourteen  and  Sixteen  Who 
Have  Completed  Fourth  Grade  Can 
Now  Work  60  Hours  a Week 


are  no  funds  for  this  work  in  the  county 
budget. 

These  few  homes  have  demonstrated  to 
North  Carolina  what  can  be  done  by  a good 
boarding  home.  And  this  state  has  wit- 
nessed the  success  of  the  boarding  home 


systems  in  Virginia,  South  Carolina,  Ala- 
bama, and  many  other  northern  states. 

There  are  many  problem  children  to  be 
cared  for;  and  the  State  Board  is  con- 
vinced that  the  boarding  home  method  is 
the  best. 


“My  boy,  he  ain’t  but  fourteen,  and  he 
has  already  been  in  the  sixth  grade,  though 
he  ain’t  never  had  any  health.  He’s  gone 
to  work  in  the  mill  now  and  he  is  working 
eleven  hours  a day,  same  as  his  pappy,” 
a mill  woman  told  her  neighbor  over  the 
back  fence. 

“Funny,  ain’t  it.  My  John’s  a great  big 
strapping  thing,  but  he  never  got  on  in 
school.  He  ain’t  never  finished  the  second 
grade  yit,  but  he  is  fourteen  now  and  they 
said  he  could  stop.  But  they  told  me  he 
couldn’t  work  but  eight  hours  in  the  mill. 
Said  it  was  the  law.  Funny,  ain’t  it,  your 
boy,  a little  measly  thing,  can  work  longer’n 
my  John.” 


The  League  of  Women  Voters  in  North 
Carolina  will  ask  the  General  Assembly  of 
1931  to  remove  the  widely-talked-of  “fourth 
grade  clause”  which  creates  a situation  like 
the  one  above.  That  is  one  of  the  three 
goals  towards  which  the  League  is  working. 
An  extensive  educational  campaign  is  being 
carried  on  in  the  state.  Recently  the  pro- 
gram was  endorsed  by  the  North  Central 
District  Teachers  meeting  in  Raleigh. 
Local  Parent-Teacher  organizations  have 
expressed  approval. 

The  fourth  grade  clause,  which  the  Lea- 
gue seeks  to  have  abolished,  provides,  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  law  prohibiting  em- 
ployment of  children  under  sixteen,  “this 
section  shall  not  prevent  any  child  over 
fourteen  years  of  age  working  between  the 
hours  of  six  a.  m.  and  seven  p.  m.,  in  any 
of  said  industries,  except  in  a quarry  or 
mine,  if  the  child  has  completed  the  fourth 
grade  in  school.” 

North  Carolina  has  a maximum  eight 
hour  day,  six-day  and  48  hour  week  for 
children  under  16,  but  this  is  virtually  nulli- 
fied by  the  exemption  of  children  between 
14  and  16  who  have  completed  the  fourth 
grade  of  school.  There  is  no  other  regula- 
tion of  the  hours  of  work  for  children  of  this 
age,  except  an  11  hour  day  and  60  hour 
week,  the  prohibition  of  work  before  six 
a.  m.  and  after  seven  p.  m. 

Since  North  Carolina  has  no  educational 
requirements  for  children  under  16  years 
who  leave  school  for  work,  the  League  is 
including  in  its  program  agitation  for 
legislation  requiring  the  completion  of  the 
sixth  grade  for  children  between  fourteen 
and  sixteen  leaving  school  for  work. 

The  third  specific  aim  is  legislation  pro- 
hibiting the  employment  of  children  under 
16  in  a specified  list  of  hazardous  occupa- 
tions. The  League  would  have  the  Legisla- 
ture grant  power  to  the  appropriate  State 
Commission  to  extend  this  list.  At  present 
this  state  has  no  legislative  restriction  on 
the  employment  of  children  in  hazardous 
occupations,  except  mining  and  quarrying. 


BOARDING  HOMES  NEEDED  FOR  CARE 
OF  DEPENDENT,  PROBLEM  CHILDREN 


(Continued  from  Page  One) 

mothers  have  been  ill  for  weeks.  And  she 
charges  only  $13  a month  for  the  older 
children  and  $20  a"  month  for  the  babies 
who  require  special  food,  including  lactic 
acid  milk.  There  are  one  or  two  other 
boarding  mothers  in  the  state  who  have 
been  of  service  to  the  county  superintend- 
ents of  public  welfare.  But  usually  there 


The  North  Carolina  State  Prison  Department  Population  By  Years  Of 

AH  Active  Units  Operated 

MOO,  2500 

340^  FIGURES  ARE  FOR  FISCAL  YEARS  ENDUG  JUNE  30TH  2400 

,2300,  NET  INCREASE  FOR  THE  PERIOD  1,426  2300 


YEAR-1920  1921  1922  1923  1924  1925  1926  1927  1928  1929 


The  population  of  Central  Prison  and  Subsidiaries  on  June  30th,  1920,  was  753  Pris- 
oners. The  population  of  Central  Prison  and  Subsidiaries  on  June  30th,  1929,  was  2,179 
Prisoners. 

This  continued  heavy  increase  in  prison  population  presents  one  of  our  State’s 
most  serious  economic  and  social  problems. 
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Rivalry  Features  Knightdale  School 

Attendance  Plan;  Is  Outlined  Below 


The  following'  plan  for  improving  school 
attendance  has  been  found  to  be  successful 
by  the  Knightdale  School  of  Wake  county, 
of  which  Mr.  J.  Floyd  Woodward  is  prin- 
cipal. 

I.  Aims 

A.  To  increase  average  daily  attendance. 

B.  To  eliminate  indifference  of  parents. 

C.  To  create  interest  and  enthusiasm  in 
school  work  which  will  tend  to  build  up  a 
vital,  definite  community  and  school  spirit. 

II.  Means  or  basis  for  plan. 

A.  Propagation  of  information — let  the 
people  know  the  facts. 

B.  Creation  of  spirited,  friendly  rivalry 
among  communities. 

C.  Definite  plan  and  organization  to 
work  through. 

III.  Part  one — teacher  and  student. 

A.  Room  divided  into  two  groups — pre- 
ferably boys  vs.  girls. 

1.  The  groups  compete  with  one  another 
for  better  attendance. 

2.  Success  depends  largely  upon  the 
teacher’s  initiative. 

3.  Graph  made  to  show  weekly  prog- 
ress. This  graph  should  be  put  in  the  room. 

B.  Room  vs.  Room. 

1.  Each  teacher  reports  average  weekly 
attendance. 

2.  A specific  person  gathers  informa- 
tion and  makes  graphs  showing  the  place 
each  grade  held.  This  graph  is  shown  in 
chapel  each  week. 

3.  School  banner  awarded  to  room 
which  makes  highest  average.  The  room 
stands  and  the  other  students  applaud. 

C.  Each  elementary  grade  which  makes 
ninety  per  cent  for  monthly  average  will 
have  an  hour  off  at  end  of  each  month. 
Teacher  will  plan  something  definite  for 
grade. 

IV.  Part  Two — Parent- Teacher  Associa- 
tion. 

A.  The  school  districts  are  divided  into 
definite  territories. 

1.  Each  territory  which  a truck  supplies 
has  a chairman  of  attendance  and  assistants. 
The  local  community  has  the  same. 

B.  On  each  register  sheet  the  number 
of  the  truck  which  the  pupil  rides  on  is 
placed  in  the  upper  right  hand  corner.  An 
“L”  stands  for  local  pupils. 

C.  The  teachers  report  at  least  once  a 
week  students  who  have  been  absent  for 
three  or  more  consecutive  days. 

D.  The  secretary  of  attendance  collects 
this  information  and  sends  it  to  the  various 
chairmen.  Each  chairman  investigates  and 
urges  the  student  to  return  to  school  im- 
mediately. 

E.  Possibilities  of  plan  unlimited. 

1.  Cooperation  and  interest  assured. 

2.  Correct  and  definite  data  collected. 

3.  Definite  organization  to  work  through. 

a.  Assistance  to  Mrs.  Bickett  in  county 

welfare  work. 

V.  Part  Three — Community  vs.  Com- 
munity. 

A.  Each  truck  is  divided  into  two  groups 
to  compete  with  each  other  for  attendance. 

B.  Graph  made  to  show  average  at- 
tendance (monthly)  for  each  truck  and  local 
students.  This  graph  is  shown  in  chapel 
and  at  the  Parent-Teacher  meetings. 

VI.  Part  Four — School  vs.  School. 

A.  Graph  made  showing  average  month- 


ly attendance  for  certain  schools  in  Wake 
County.  This  graph  is  shown  in  chapel  to 
the  students,  at  the  Parent-Teacher  meet- 
ing and  is  posted  on  the  bulletin  board. 

VII.  Part  Five — School  Improvement 

Graph. 

A.  Graph  made  showing  month  by  month 
change  in  school  attendance  and  displayed. 

VIII.  Part  Six — Enrollment  of  all 

students  in  districts. 

A.  Make  out  definite  roll  for  each  terri- 
tory as  divided. 

B.  Effort  made  by  committee  of  attend- 
ance to  enroll  all  students. 

C.  Graph  made  showing  percentage  of 
children  in  school  in  each  territory. 

IX.  Part  Seven — Better  attendance  at 
Parent-Teacher  meetings. 

A.  Picture  given  to  room  which  has 
largest  percentage  of  parents  present. 

B.  Roll  called  by  standing  of  parents  by 
grades. 

C.  Two  Aims  of  Plan: 

1.  Supply  school  with  pictures. 

2.  Better  attendance. 

X.  Results  of  plan — 

A.  People  begin  to  talk  and  think  in 
terms  of  attendance. 

B.  Rivalry  very  intense  in  school. 

C.  School  spirit  is  better. 

D.  Attendance  increased. 


MEW  PROGRESS  READERS 


Many  new  names  have  been  added  to  the 
mailing  list  of  the  Public  Welfare  Progress, 
including  the  following: 

Miss  E.  S.  Covington,  Salem  College,  Win- 
ston-Salem, N.  C. 

Miss  Virginia  Ward,  Aurora,  N.  C. 

Miss  Louise  Reinhardt,  Black  Mountain, 
N.  C. 

Miss  Edith  L.  Chapman,  Child  Welfare 
Department  of  the  American  Legion,  Box 
476,  Montgomery,  Alabama. 

Mrs.  Frank  Lawrence,  New  High  School, 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Mrs.  Charlotte  Hilton  Green,  Woodhaven, 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Mr.  J.  L.  Hatch,  Box  1398,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Mrs.  George  D.  Norwood,  920  Ramseur 
Street,  Durham,  N.  C. 

Mrs.  M.  B.  Beecher,  82  Macon  Avenue, 
Statesville,  N.  C. 

Rev.  J.  B.  Wood,  Gastonia,  N.  C. 

Professor  Carlton  P.  West,  Wake  Forest 
College,  Wake  Forest,  N.  C. 

C.  W.  Plyler,  Misenheimer,  N.  C. 

Rev.  E.  McNeill  Poteat,  Pastor  Pullen  Me- 
morial Church,  State  College  Station,  Ra- 
leigh, N.  C. 

Mrs.  William  T.  Cox,  Catharine  Lake, 
N.  C. 

Mrs.  H.  T.  Kelly,  Taylorsville,  N.  C. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Watts,  Stony  Point,  N.  C. 

Mrs.  S.  P.  Ancrum,  214  City  Hall,  Win- 
ston-Salem, N C. 

Mrs.  Julian  C.  Baum,  Poplar  Branch,  Cur- 
rituck, N.  C. 

Dr.  G.  Kirby  Coller,  President,  National 
Association  for  the  Study  of  Epilepsy,  Ro- 
chester, N.  Y. 

Mrs.  R.  H.  Moorefield,  Danbury,  N.  C. 

Byrdie  Moody,  Thurmond,  N.  C. 

Bierce  Library,  University  of  Akron, 
Akron,  Ohio. 

Sixth  Grade  Rockingham  Grammar 


CAPITAL  PUNISHMENT 

STUDY  IS  REVIEWED 

Stale  Board  Receives  Commendation  For 
Setting  Lead  in  Making  Study  of 
Victims  of  Electric  Chair. 


“Capital  Punishment  in  North  Carolina,” 
the  1929  bulletin  of  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  and  Public  Welfare,  is  receiving 
much  favorable  comment  in  current  maga- 
zines and  newspapers. 

The  most  recent  review  is  that  of  Win- 
throp  D.  Lane,  of  New  York  City,  whose 
comment  appears  in  the  October  “Mental 
Hygiene,”  quarterly  publication  of  the 
National  Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene. 
He  says,  “Capital  punishment  cuts  a tiny 
swath  through  the  ranks  of  the  mentally 
diseased  and  deficient.  Evidently  society 
does  not  use  this  sword  of  destruction  with 
the  precise  effect  that  many  attribute  to 
it.  Are  we  reduced  to  a situation  in  which 
we  kill  the  mentally  diseased,  feeble-mind- 
ed and  psychopathic  in  order  to  deter  the 
mentally  healthy  and  normal?” 

Mr.  Lane  says  further,  “The  document  is 
honest  and  searching,  and  required  official 
courage.  Few  states  we  think  would  hold  a 
similar  mirror  up  to  themselves;  though  now 
that  North  Carolina  has  taken  the  lead, 
others  may  be  found  to  do  so.” 

Dr.  William  Allen  White,  superintendent 
of  St.  Elizabeth’s  hospital  in  Washington, 
points  out,  in  the  October  Psychoanalytic 
Review,  that  the  study  emphasizes  the  con- 
trast in  the  way  society  has  dealt  with  the 
insane  and  with  the  subnormal  and  psycho- 
pathic, “who  through  their  innate  deficiency 
and  abnormality  are  unable  to  cope  with 
their  environment,  and  many  of  whom  from 
birth  are  predisposed  to  the  commission  of 
crime.  The  distinction  between  the  med- 
ical and  the  legal  theories  of  insanity  can 
no  longer  be  justified  by  stating  that  the 
objectives  of  medicine  are  to  cure  the  in- 
dividual and  of  the  law  are  to  protect 
the  state.  It  is  just  as  much  the  doctor’s 
duty  to  protect  the  state  as  it  is  the  law- 
yer’s, and  just  as  much  the  lawyer’s  duty 
to  look  after  the  rights  of  the  individual 
as  it  is  the  doctor’s.  The  real  distinction 
is  that  the  attitude  of  the  law  is  medieval, 
and  that  of  medicine  belongs  to  the  present 
century.” 

Reviews  of  the  study  have  also  appeared 
in  the  September  Survey,  the  October  De- 
baters’ Digest,  and  the  Baptist  Home  Mis- 
sion Review. 


School,  Rockingham,  N.  C.,  care  Miss  Cath- 
erine Lassiter. 

Mrs.  E.  A.  Linton,  Arapahoe,  N.  C. 

Mrs.  Carl  B.  Graybeal,  West  Jefferson, 
N.  C. 

Mrs.  Alfred  B.  Fuller,  547  N.  Ridgewood 
Avenue,  Daytona  Beach,  Florida. 

C.  C.  Culbreth,  Cumberland,  N.  C. 

R.  J.  Hilken,  Asheboro,  N.  C. 

Mr.  All  Barbee,  Cumberland,  N.  C. 

Mr.  Albert  Wall,  Fayetteville,  N.  C., 
Box  24. 

Miss  Maud  Williams,  Mocksville,  N.  C., 
Rt.  3. 

Miss  Bertha  Richards,  Bishop  Tuttle 
Training  School,  (12  copies  each  month). 

Hannah  L.  Protzman,  277  East  Long- 
Street,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Dr.  Edgar  W.  Knight,  University  of 
North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

Mr.  Neal  W.  Clark,  Yoder-Clark  Clothing 
Company,  Hickory,  N.  C. 

Miss  Addie  Webb,  Huntville,  Alabama. 
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Probation  Is  Effective 
In  Reducing  Delinquency 


NORTH  CAROLINA  FAILS  TO  INVEST  IN 

JUVENILE  COURTS  BUT  EXPECTS  RESULTS 


(The  following  is  the  address  in  part 
given  by  H.  G.  Cochran,  Judge  of  the 
Juvenile  and  Domestic  Relations  Court  of 
Norfolk,  at  the  Northeastern  District  Wel- 
fare Conference) 

The  modern  preventive  methods  of  social 
investigation,  probation,  and  suspended  sen- 
tence in  the  field  of  jurisprudence  have  al- 
most universally  where  properly  applied, 
been  remarkably  effective  in  dealing  with 
the  problem  of  delinquency  and*  crime — far 
more  so  than  the  older  methods  of  criminal 
law.  For  instance,  from  fifty  to  sixty  per 
cent  of  the  persons  confined  in  jail  in  this 
country  are  repeaters,  that  is  have  been  in 
jail  before,  some  of  them  as  many  as  a 
hundred  times  or  more;  and  in  our  peni- 
tentiaries from  thirty  to  forty  per  cent 
are  repeaters.  On  the  other  hand,  more 
than  three-fourths  of  the  persons  who  are 
placed  on  probation  in  this  country  have 
apparently  had  no  further  criminal  careers. 
In  Massachusetts,  which  was  the  first  state 
in  this  country  to  resort  to  the  effective 
use  of  probation,  statistics  show  that  about 
eighty  per  cent  of  both  juveniles  and  adults 
placed  on  probation,  have  been  restored  to 
civil  life  as  useful  citizens  with  no  further 
criminal  records.  In  New  York,  of  19,000 
placed  on  probation,  more  than  78  per  cent 
have  made  good. 

Herbert  C.  Parsons,  head  of  the  Mass- 
achusetts Commission  on  Probation  says 
that  probation  is  the  greatest  protection 
to  society  from  criminal  activities  which 
that  state  has  yet  discovered;  that  Mass- 
achusetts has  not  built  an  additional  prison 
cell  in  25  years  and  has  fewer  prisoners  by 
far  than  she  had  25  years  ago;  and  that 
Massachusetts  has  the  lowest  crime  rate  of 
any  state  in  this  country,  notwithstanding 
a large  foreign  and  industrial  population 
and  great  diversity  of  population. 

In  a society  or  community  in  which  re- 
ligious influences  are  weak,  churches  social- 
ly inactive,  adequate  education  lacking, 
poor  social  standards  prevalent,  home  life 
disintegrated,  and  home  ties  weak,  poverty 
and  unemployment  rife,  housing  poor,  ade- 
quate recreation  facilities  lacking,  and 
where  disreputable  dance  halls,  houses  of 
ill  repute,  bootlegging  joints,  transient 
lodging  houses,  tough  pools  rooms,  with  the 
type  of  persons  who  frequent  such  places — 
in  such  a community  does  delinquency  and 

(ConVinued  on  Page"  8} 


QUESTIONNAIRE 

ON 

Juvenile  Courts 

Q.  What  is  a Juvenile  Court? 

A.  It  is  a special  division  of  the  Superior 
Court  for  hearing  children’s  cases. 

Q.  Why  is  a Juvenile  Court  necessary? 

A.  To  protect  children  from  a criminal 
court  trial  and  association  with  hardened 
criminals,  and  to  study  their  needs  with  a 
yiew  to  intelligent  treatment. 

Q.  What  children  come  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Juvenile  Court? 

A.  Delinquent,  neglected,  and  dependent 
children  under  sixteen  years  of  age. 

Q.  Should  a child  be  confined  in  a jail 
while  awaiting  Juvenile  Court  hearing? 

A.  It  is  unlawful  for  a child  to  be  con- 
fined in  any  penal  institution  where  he 
may  come  in  contact  with  persons  convict- 
ed or  charged  with  crime. 

Q.  What  is  meant  by  placing  the  child  on 
probation? 

A.  Probation  is  a system  of  treatment 
for  the  delinquent  child.  The  child  remains 
in  his  ordinary  environment  subject  to  the 
watchful  care  and  personal  influence  of  the 
probation  officer. 

Q.  When  should  a child  be  sent  to  an  in- 
stitution? 

A.  When  every  other  recourse  has  failed. 

Q.  Can  we  say  that  the  Juvenile  Court  is 
successful? 

A.  Of  the  8,000  who  have  been  before  the 
Norfolk  Juvenile  Court,  less  than  three- 
fourths  of  one  per  cent  have  been  in  the 
criminal  courts  of  the  city  after  passing- 
juvenile  court  age. 


BEHAVIOR  SPECIALIST 

IS  NEEDED  BY  COURTS 


By  Harry  W.  Crane,  Ph.  D.,  Director 
Division  of  Mental  Hygiene,  State  Board 
of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare. 

The  man  or  woman  who  presides  over  a 
juvenile  court  should  be  an  individual  with 
special  qualifications.  A person  in  such  a 
position  should  have  the  capacity  to  view 
all  human  behavior  in  a purely  objective 
manner,  and  see  it — -always — as  the  log- 
ical result  of  an  interworking  of  a large 
number  of  factors.  There  should  be,  in  ad- 
dition, the  ability  to  see  the  necessity  for 

(Continued  on  Page  4) 


Average  Expenditure  Per  County  is 
Around  $300  Per  Year 


By  Mary  Camp  Sprinkle,  Director  Division 
County  Organization 

North  Carolina  is  trying  to  get  something 
for  nothing.  The  state  expects  results  with- 
out making  an  investment. 

That  is  why  the  juvenile  court  of  North 
Carolina  has  not  effected  a widespread  re- 
duction in  crime.  The  name  juvenile  court 
is  not  magic  in  itself,  though  that  is  ap- 
parently what  the  public  seems  to  expect. 

Few  question  the  cost  of  the  criminal 
courts  in  the  state.  That  is  a necessary  ex- 
pense, it  seems  to  be  generally  believed. 
In  one  average  county,  the  budget  of  the 
criminal  courts  for  the  current  year  is 
$18,804.02  while  the  average  expenditure 
of  the  counties  in  the  state  for  juvenile 
courts  is  only  $300.  Thus  we  spend  nearly 
nineteen  thousand  dollars  in  one  county  in 
the  effort  to  cure  crime  and  only  $300  for 
prevention. 

Is  this  not  an  undue  balance  on  the  side 
of  revenge  and  punishment? 

The  legislature  ten  years  ago  set  up  a 
theoretical  machinery  that  was  heralded 
throughout  the  state  as  an  agency  that 
would  prevent  crime  before  it  was  commit- 
ted, that  would  seek  out  and  correct  the 
causes  of  a child’s  bad  conduct  before  he 
grew  into  a criminal.  But  the  legislature 
created  a framework,  a state-wide  system 
in  name  only. 

The  plan  was  for  the  clerk  of  the  super- 
ior court  to  serve  as  the  judge  of  the  juve- 
nile court.  But  this  official  is-  often  over- 
worked already  by  his  clerkship.  The  duties 
imposed  as  juvenile  court  judge  therefore 
have  in  many  cases  been  an  unwelcomed 
additional  burden.  In  justice  to  the  men 
who  have  inherited  this  job  we  must  say 
that  many  of  them  have  honestly  done  their 
best.  But  naturally  many  of  them  have  not 
taken  with  enthusiasm  to  these  extra  du- 
ties. 

YVhen  there  has  been  a trained  superin- 
tendent of  public  welfare  to  investigate  the 
cases  and  do  the  necessary  follow-up  work, 
the  juvenile  court  in  North  Carolina  has 
worked  fairly  satisfactorily.  During  the  re- 
cent biennial  period,  the  welfare  officers  in 

(Continued  on  Page  2) 
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ANOTHER  SERIES  CLOSES 


The  annual  series  of  district  welfare 
meetings  is  over.  Beginning  with  the  West- 
ern District  Conference  which  took  place 
in  Asheville  in  September,  the  meetings 
came  across  the  state  and  concluded  with 
the  Southeastern  District  Conference 
Thanksgiving  week.  There  were  six  in  all, 
held  at  Asheville,  Reidsville,  Hickory, 
Henderson,  Wilson,  and  Fayetteville.  They 
were  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  North 
Carolina  Association  of  Superintendents  of 
Public  Welfare  and  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  and  Public  Welfare. 

North  Carolina’s  district  welfare  meet- 
ings are  a unique  method  of  getting  the 
state  program  across  to  the  general  public. 
The  meetings  were  first  organized  in  1926 
under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Mary  Camp 
Sprinkle,  director  of  the  division  of  county 
organization,  and  have  been  held  annually 
since  that  time.  Each  year  the  public  re- 
sponds more  enthusiastically.  This  year 
the  total  attendance  according  to  the  reg- 
istration books  was  430.  But  even  as  large 
as  this  number  is,  it  does  not  represent 
the  entire  attendance,  for  there  are  always 
some  who  slip  by  the  registration  books. 

While  welfare  work  is  traditionally  a 
part  of  woman’s  sphere,  each  series  of  dis- 
trict conferences  witnesses  an  increasing- 
number  of  men  in  the  audience.  This  year 
179  men  attended  the  meetings,  and  251 
women.  The  men  included  county  commis- 
sioners, members  of  county  boards  of  edu- 
cation, police  officers,  school  superintend- 
ents, juvenile  court  judges,  doctors,  law- 
yers, ministers,  county  auditors,  editors, 
mayors,  Chamber  of  Commerce  executives, 
social  workers,  and  a collector  on  a ferry. 
The  women  included  welfare  workers,  teach- 
ers, club  women,  and  house  keepers. 

The  juvenile  court  was  the  chief  topic  at 
each  of  these  meetings,  local  speakers  pre- 
senting the  subject  from  the  peculiar  view 
point  of  the  section.  The  net  result  of  these 
meetings  will  be  an  increased  interest  in 
juvenile  court  problems  on  the  part  of  all 
those  who  attended. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  FAILS  TO 

INVEST  IN  JUVENILE  COURTS 


(Continued  from  Page  1) 

forty-seven  counties  dealt  with  18,721  juve- 
nile court  cases.  However,  it  is  obvious 
that  these  47  welfare  officers,  very  few  of 
whom  have  assistants,  could  not  do  inten- 
sive probation  work  with  this  large  num- 
ber of  children  as  well  as  perform  the  func- 
tions of  family  case  worker,  administrator 
of  poor  relief,  school  attendance  officer, 
etc.  Yet  as  we  have  said,  in  the  organized 
counties,  the  superintendent  of  welfare  and 
the  superior  court  clerk  together  have  done 
some  successful  juvenile  court  work. 

But  in  half  of  the  counties  of  the  state 
(50  counties  now  are  not  organized)  the 
superintendent  of  schools  must  serve  as  ex- 
officio  welfare  officer.  In  these  counties  we 
have  a juvenile  court  composed  of  two  pub- 
lic officials,  both  of  whom  have  their  juve- 
nile court  responsibilities  not  from  choice 
but  inheritance.  They  have  found  the  duties 
of  the  juvenile  court  thrust  upon  them  be- 
cause they  happened  to  hold  other  public 
jobs. 

Merely  bringing  a child  in  the  juvenile 
court  doesn’t  work  miracles.  One  clerk  act- 
ing as  juvenile  court  judge  attempts  to 
solve  the  intricate  problem  of  child  delin- 
quency by  taking  a boy  or  girl  to  the  base- 
ment and  applying  the  leather  strap.  But 
the  causes  of  delinquency  do  not  lie  so 
near  the  surface!  Moreover,  according  to  a 
ruling  by  the  attorney-general,  it  is  ac- 
tually illegal  for  a judge  to  whip  a child. 

We  cannot  expect  the  juvenile  court  to 
do  anything  towards  re-directing  a child’s 
life  unless  we  give  the  court  the  necessary 
workers.  Every  juvenile  court  should  have 
one  or  more  probation  officers  with  intel- 
ligence, an  acquaintance  with  social  prob- 
lems, and  a sympathetic  understanding  of 
child  psychology.  After  gaining  the  child’s 
confidence,  the  probation  worker  must  come 
into  frequent  contact  with  the  child  over  a 
period  of  months  or  years  to  bring  about 
any  change  in  his  daily  habits.  The  court 
puts  the  child  “on  probation,”  which  means 
that  he  is  required  to  keep  regular  hours, 
attend  school  and  Sunday  school  regularly, 
do  good  school  work,  and  avoid  bad  com- 
panions and  loafing  places. 

The  irony  of  the  situation  is  that  North 
Carolina  has  frequently  expressed  disap- 
pointment in  the  juvenile  court  method 
of  dealing  with  child  delinquents  without 
even  having  tried  out  the  juvenile  court.  It 
is  like  marking  off  a space  on  a vacant 
lot  and  calling  it  a school  and  expecting 
all  the  children  in  the  neighborhood  to  get 
an  education,  without  once  supplying  the 
teachers  and  the  apparatus. 

Mecklenburg  county,  Greensboro,  and 
Raleigh  and  other  counties  and  cities 
which  have  a functioning  juvenile  court 
believe  in  its  value.  Norfolk  has  found  that 
“the  situation  in  regard  to  crime  is  a re- 
markable testimonial  to  the  effect  of  this 
method  of  dealing  with  those  who  have 


started  on  a lawless  career,”  to  quote  Judge 
H.  G.  Cochran,  of  the  Juvenile  and  Domes- 
tic Relations  court.  He  says,  “Since  the 
juvenile  court  was  established  here,  the 
amount  of  serious  crime  has  been  reduced 
by  half.  And  of  the  approximately  8,000 
juvenile  delinquents  who  have  been  before 
the  juvenile  court  for  violation  of  the  law, 
less  than  three-fourths  of  one  per  cent 
have  ever  been  in  the  criminal  courts  of 
the  city  after  they  have  passed  the  juve- 
nile court  age;  and  of  the  approximately 
3,600  felony  indictments  returned  by  the 
grand  juries  of  this  city  since  the  juve- 
nile court  was  established,  only  twenty-five 
have  been  against  persons  who  had  been 
before  the  juvenile  court  as  juvenile  de- 
linquents.” 

The  underlying  principle  of  the  juvenile 
court  is  that  while  the  criminal  court  seeks 
to  determine  the  offender  and  to  mete  out 
punishment  to  him,  the  juvenile  court 
seeks  to  find  the  cause  of  the  offense  and 
to  administer  the  treatment  that  will  pre- 
vent repetition  of  the  crime  in  the  future. 

The  criminal  court  deals  with  the  indi- 
vidual only  after  he  has  committed  some 
serious  crime,  while  the  juvenile  court 
aims  to  curb  delinquent  tendencies  and  to 
save  the  child  from  a life  of  crime.  But  just 
as  learned  judges,  solicitors,  sheriffs,  po- 
lice officers,  jails,  and  prisons,  are  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  crim- 
inal court,  so  are  probation  officers,  trained 
judges,  facilities  for  caring  for  children 
pending  disposition  by  the  court,  and  men- 
tal and  physical  clinics  needed  to  administer 
the  juvenile  court.  Neither  court  will  carry 
on  its  functions  per  se. 

North  Carolina  has  not  given  the  juve- 
nile court  a tryout,  except  in  a few  coun- 
ties and  cities.  It  has  worked  successfully 
wherever  there  are  staffs  of  trained  work- 
ers. 

Why  not  a little  more  for  prevention? 


“Lord  give  to  men  who  are  older  and 
rougher 

TKe  things  that  little  children  suffer, 

And  let  keep  bright  and  undefiled 
The  younger  years  of  a little  child.” 

— MASEFIELD,  “Everlasting  Mercy.” 
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CIVIC  CLUES  HELP 

HIGH  POINT  COURT 

State  Board  Agent  Finds  Community 
Solidarity;  Organizations  Make 
Constructive  Work  Possible. 


“High  Point  is  a good  example  of  a city 
which  is  securing  the  cooperation  of  local 
organizations  in  its  juvenile  court  work,” 
declared  Mrs.  Mary  Camp  Sprinkle,  di- 
rector of  county  organization  for  the  State 
Board  of  Public  Welfare,  recently  after  vis- 
iting in  High  Point  where  she  addressed  the 
American  Business  Club  and  the  Rotary 
Club. 

The  two  probation  officers  in  High  Point 
are  called  commissioners  in  an  effort  to 
get  away  from  the  “court”  idea.  Mrs.  Pearl 
Parker  is  girls’  commissioner  and  Forrest 
B.  Shuford  is  boys’  commissioner.  They 
work  in  connection  with  the  city  welfare 
office,  of  which  Mrs.  Georgia  Hammond  is 
executive  secretary.  A few  case  stories 
will  give  an  idea  of  the  type  of  work  m 
which  the  civic  organizations  are  making 
constructive  work  possible. 

A ten  year  old  boy  had  become  a menace 
in  the  community.  His  father  had  deserted 
the  family.  The  mother  had  to  leave  home 
at  six  o’clock  in  the  morning  to  make  a 
living  for  the  children  by  working  in  a fac- 
tory. The  boy  was  reported  as  a delinquent. 

A few  weeks  before,  he  had  entered  an 
empty  house  and  smeared  paint  on  the 
walls  of  every  room.  It  had  cost  forty  dol- 
lars to  repair  the  damage.  Frequently  he 
had  bought  articles  from  a cut-rate  drug 
store  and  sold  them  to  a standard  price 
drug  store,  pretending  to  be  returning  them 
for  his  mother  who  he  declared  had  pur- 
chased them  there.  TJien  he  would  pockec 
the  difference. 

Mr.  Shuford  studied  the  case.  In  a mental 
examination,  the  boy  proved  to  be  above 
normal.  Another  case  of  misdirected  energy 
— the  commissioner  decided.  One  less  ex- 
perienced would  have  shipped  the  boy  to  a 
training  school  for  delinquents.  But  Mr. 
Shuford  had  a better  plan.  He  presented 
the  case  before  a local  men’s  club  which 
volunteered  to  pay  the  boy’s  expenses  at 
a boarding  school.  Now  the  youngster  is 
at  an  inexpensive  institution  in  Western 
North  Carolina,  leading  the  whole  school 
in  scholarship,  popularity,  and  conduct. 

It  looked  as  if  Mary,  a bright  girl  of  thir- 
teen, would  have  to  stop  school  to  keep 
house  for  her  sick  mother  and  her  five 
young  brothers  and  sisters.  But  Mrs.  Park- 
er arranged  with  a local  club  to  hire  a 
servant  for  the  family  so  that  the  girl 
could  continue  in  school.  Now  she  will 
probably  finish  high  school.  Without  this 
aid  she  might  never  have  returned. 

Recently  the  dean  of  students  of  the  high 
school  called  Mrs.  Parker.  An  unusual 
girl,  who  had  made  a spectacular  record  in 
her  studies,  had  stopped  school  for  no  ap- 


parent reason.  She  was  fourteen  and  there 
was  no  law  to  force  her  to  return.  Al- 
though the  family  was  poor  the  dean  did 
not  believe  they  wanted  the  girl  to  stop 
school.  Her  father  was  going  to  night  school, 
thus  showing  how  highly  he  valued  an 
education.  The  commissioner  won  the 
girl’s  confidence  and  learned  that  she  had 
stopped  because  she  had  no  gymnasium  suit. 
She  was  too  proud  to  ask  for  aid  in  get- 
ting one,  and  too  proud  to  go  without  the 
uniform  the  other  girls  wore.  A local  club 
furnished  the  suit  and  the  girl  has  not 
missed  a day  since. 

The  much  talked  of  Knot-Hole  club,  or- 
ganized by  Mr.  Shuford,  was  made  possible 
by  a member  of  a local  civic  organization. 
The  club  was  started  as  a recreation  proj- 
ect for  the  underprivileged  and  delinquent 
boys  in  the  community.  Then  the  High 
Point  philanthropist  provided  a grandstand 
for  the  boys  so  that  they  might  be  separate 
from  the  grown-up  crowd.  Each  boy  was 
given  a season  ticket  for  admission  to  all 
the  games  which  he  was  privileged  to  keep 
as  long  as  he  kept  out  of  trouble  in  the 
community.  Needless  to  say,  the  Knot-Hole 
club  is  a powerful  factor  in  eliminating 
juvenile  delinquency  in  the  community. 

At  the  end  of  the  season,  the  ten  boys 
who  most  merited  a special  honor  were  given 
a three-day  trip  to  Washington,  D.  C., 
where  they  visited  many  interesting  places 
and  attended  a big-league  baseball  game. 
And  again  the  person  who  made  this  ad- 
venture possible  for  the  boys  was  a wealthy 
man  of  High  Point  whom  Mr.  Shuford  had 
interested  in  juvenile  court  activities. 

Right  now  the  American  Business  Club, 
an  organization  of  the  youngest  business 
and  professional  men  in  the  city,  is  re- 
hearsing enthusiastically  for  its  annual 
charity  play.  The  proceeds,  which  amount 
to  $300  each  year,  will  be  turned  over  to 
the  city  welfare  office  for  the  Empty  Stock- 
ing fund  at  Christmas  time  and  an  emerg- 
ency fund,  part  of  which  undoubtedly  will 
go  to  finance  projects  among  juvenile  de- 
linquents. 


PROBATION  IS  EFFECTIVE 

IN  REDUCING  DELINQUENCY 


(Continued  from  Page  1) 

crime  flourish.  In  Norfolk,  in  one  of  the 
best  residential  districts,  where  socials  in- 
fluences are  good,  the  proportion  is  one 
to  115.  In  two  other  good  residential  com- 
munities there  have  been  no  boys  whatever 
before  the  court.  In  one  of  the  poor  resi- 
dential sections  of  the  city,  the  proportion 
of  .white  boys  who  have  been  in  court  to 
the  number  of  boys  in  that  community  is 
one  to  13.  And  in  another  poor  residential 
community  the  proportion  is  one  to  24. 

In  Norfolk,  Boy  Scouts  are  almost  un- 
known in  the  Juvenile  Court;  and  the  result 
of  the  opening  of  Madison  Ward  Communi- 
ty Center,  with  a well  organized  recrea- 
tional program,  has  to  a,  large  extent  done 
away  with  serious  delinquency  in  a section 
of  the  city  from  which  a large  number  of 
boys  were  formerly  brought  into  Court. 
The  Boys  Club  of  Norfolk  has  likewise 


greatly  reduced  delinquency  among  boys 
in  every  section  of  the  city  where  it  has  a 
club  house. 

Though  there  are  in  many  cases  of  delin- 
quency, often  serious  contributing  causes, 
my  experience  leads  me  to  believe  that  in  a 
very  large  proportion  of  cases,  possibly  as 
much  as  ninety  per  cent,  the  home  in  which 
the  delinquent  lives  is  directly  or  indirectly, 
wholly  or  partially,  responsible  for  the 
child’s  delinquency. 

My  conviction  is  that  an  increasingly 
large  number  of  homes  are  tragically  failing 
to  meet  their  responsibilites  and  obliga- 
tions in  this  regard.  I sometimes  think  that 
one  of  our  greatest  social  needs  today  is  a 
school  for  parents,  to  train  them  in  parent- 
al responsibilities  and  how  to  meet  them. 
The  home  as  an  institution  for  the  forma- 
tion and  control  of  social  standards  and 
conduct  has  failed  to  develop  apace  with 
the  rapid  and  tremendous  social  change 
which  has  taken  place  in  the  last  generation 
or  two. 

Truancy  is  all  too  frequently  the  first  step 
in  a career  of  delinquency.  The  child  who 
is  a truant  from  school,  his  whereabouts 
generally  unknown  to  his  parents  or  any 
one  else  having  control  over  him,  goes 
where  he  will  and  often  through  spending 
his  time  wandering  about  the  street  finds 
undesirable  associates  and  frequently  be- 
gins to  steal  from  five  and  ten  cent  stores 
or  elsewhere  and  then  perhaps  runs  away 
from  home.  The  net  result  is  that  he  ceases 
to  respond  to  either  parental  or  school  au- 
thority, becomes  defiant,  lawless,  and  a 
thief.  Statistics  seem  to  indicate  that  from 
fifty  to  sixty  per  cent  of  delinquents  and 
criminals  have  had  school  truancy  records. 

Far  too  many  boys,  both  young  and  old- 
er, are  allowed  to  loaf  and  idle  on  street 
corners  and  in  corner  stores  and  other  pub- 
lic places.  One  such  group  formed  the  plan 
to  get  money  by  holding  up  a store.  After 
making  the  plan,  they  stole  an  automobile 
and  went  just  over  the  line  into  North  Car- 
olina, proceeded  to  hold  up  a store  and  in 
doing  so  the  storekeeper  was  shot  and  kill- 
ed. The  final  result  was  that  these  boys 
were  sentenced  in  the  state  of  North  Caro- 
lina, one  to  28  years  in  the  penitentiary, 
one  to  20  years,  and  the  third  to  18  years. 
One  of  them  was  under  18  years  of  age,  and 
another  was  19. 

Certain  kinds  of  work  apparently  have 
an  undesirable  effect  and  influence  on  boys. 
Boys  who  work  on  the  streets,  such  as  news- 
boys and  telegram  and  messenger  boys, 
get  into  difficulties  and  as  a result  into 
court  far  more  frequently  than  they  would 
if  not  so  employed.  There  are  doubtless 
many  causes  for  this  situation.  I believe 
that  it  would  be  a wise  thing  if  no  boy  un- 
der eighteen  were  employed  in  street  trades. 

Those  who  have  investigated  the  matter 
are  aware  that  there  is  a veritable  flood  of 
undesirable  publications  of  many  kinds 
found  at  numerous  news  stands,  drug 
stores  and  other  places  in  our  cities. 

Often  these  causes  are  complicated  with 
others  and  especially  is  mental  or  emotion- 
al defect  a primary  or  controlling  cause  of 
a great  deal  of  anti-social  conduct.  But 
that  is  too  big  a subject  to  discuss  here, 
except  to  point  out  that  mental  hygiene 
clinics  are  indispensable  to  a satisfactory 
dealing  with  the  problems  such  defects  pre- 
sent; and  to  suggest  that  medicine,  through 
an  increased  knowledge  of  the  functions  of 
the  glands,  may  revolutionize  our  concep- 
tion of  these  defects. 

In  this  city  the  situation  in  regard  to 
crime  is  a remarkable  testimonial  to  the 
effect  of  this  method  of  dealing  with  those 
who  have  started  on  a lawless  career.  Since 
the  juvenile  court  was  establishd  here,  the 
amount  of  serious  crime  has  been  reduced 
by  half.  . 
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IS  CHEAPER  TO  PREVENT 

THAN  TO  CURE  CRIME 

Public  Should  Be  Informed  As  To 
Shortcomings  of  Present  Juve- 
nile Court  System. 

By  Mrs.  R.  I).  Bullock,  Chairman  of  the 

Nash  County  Board  of  Public  Welfare. 

Just  what  is  the  best  and  most  effective 
way  of  informing  the  public  about  Juvenile 
Courts?  This  is  by  no  means  an  easy  ques- 
tion to  answer,  and  no  more  so  than  the 
problem  of  the  Juvenile  court  as  it  exists  to- 
day is  an  easy  one  to  solve.  Just  what  kind 
of  information  do  the  “chosen  few,”  who  are 
vitally  interested  in  the  true  function  of  the 
Juvenile  court  wish  to  pass  on  to  the  pub- 
lic? 

Every  state  in  the  Union  save  Maine  and 
Wyoming,  so  I am  informed,  has  Juve- 
nile court  laws,  and  I am  also  informed 
that  nine-tenths  of  these  courts  are  failures. 
Judge  Hoffman  of  the  court  of  Cincinnati 
says  it  has  been  estimated  that  ninety  three 
per  cent  are  not  performing  their  proper 
function.  In  short  our  Juvenile  court  sys- 
tem, generally  speaking,  in  North  Caro- 
lina is  far  from  satisfactory. 

Is  this  the  news  we  wish  to  broadcast 
to  the  public?  I think  so,  unless  I am  mis- 
taken in  the  information  I have  gathered. 

A state  like  an  individual  should  profit 
by  its  mistakes,  and  its  aims  and  ideals 
will  rise  only  as  the  public  conscience  de- 
mands. In  this  day  of  rewarding  political 
support,  by  office  and  board  appointments, 
it  is  very  seldom  that  a Moses  rises  up  to 
lead  us.  Individuals  are  great  respecters  of 
public  opinion  and  are  swayed  accordingly, 
therefore,  it  is  very  important  that  the  pub- 
lic should  know  the  exact  status  quo,  and 
form  its  opinion  accordingly. 

There  are  three  cardinal  points  upon 
which  the  “chosen  few”  agree  as  largely 
responsible  for  our  Juvenile  court  failure. 
First,  lack  of  qualified  probation  officers; 
second,  the  type  of  man  selected  as  judge; 
last  and  perhaps  greatest  of  all,  lack  of 
funds  on  which  to  operate  the  court,  for 
this  condition  is  no  doubt  largely  respon- 
sible for  the  other  two. 

When  the  public  thoroughly  understands 
that  our  system  in  general  is  a failure,  the 
next  difficult  task  the  “chosen  few”  must 
present  is  a realization  of  what  should  be 
the  true  function  of  a Juvenile  court.  The 
public  still  clings  to  the  old  idea  of  the 
pre-psychology  age,  that  delinquency  is 
crime  and  can  be  cured  by  force.  This  alone 
is  sufficient  to  assure  failure.  This  idea 
should  be  displaced  by  a realization  of  the 
fact  that  a Juvenile  court  exists  for  the 
purpose  of  prevention,  correction  and  cure 
of  delinquency;  that  wrong  doing  and  be- 
havior disorders  are  not  crime  as  is  found 
in  those  of  mature  years,  but  disease  and 
sickness;  they  should  be  diagmosed  and 
treated  by  a staff  who  knows  its  business. 

Every  Juvenile  court  should  be  a social 


clinic.  Through  its  doors  should  pass  those 
boys  and  girls  the  type  of  such  as  in  their 
maturer  years  fill  our  jails,  chain  gangs, 
penitentiaries,  alms  houses,  insane  asylums 
and  institutions  for  feeble  minded.  There 
are  many  in  our  training  schools  that 
should  never  have  been  committed,  had  they 
come  under  the  watchful  care  of  a Juvenile 
court  presided  over  by  an  understanding 
judge,  assisted  by  efficient  and  well  train- 
ed probation  officers,  with  access  to  phy- 
sical and  mental  examinations,  they  could 
have  been  kept  at  home  with  far  less  ex- 
pense and  in  many  cases  more  effective 
training. 

The  training  school  should  exist  for  the 
exceptional  type  in  need  solely  of  institu- 
tional care.  The  state  assumes  a heavy 
burden  and  does  society  an  injury  when  it 
relieves  parents  of  the  entire  responsibility 
of  their  children. 

The  next  thing  to  be  presented  to  the 
public  is  the  age  old  adage  “An  ounce  of 
prevention  is  worth  a pound  of  cure.”  But 
many  will  ask,  “Can  crime  really  be  pre- 
vented?” “Surely!”  by  correcting  delin- 
quency crime  is  largely  prevented,  and  in 
the  plastic  stage  of  youth  the  responsive 
chord  is  not  so  hard  to  sound.  I need  only 
to  call  your  attention  to  that  small  per 
cent  of  Juvenile  courts  that  are  conducted 
scientifically  and  results  are  successful, 
Cincinnati,  New  York,  Boston,  Denver, 
Norfolk,  and  others.  In  our  own  state  Judge 
York’s  court  of  Greensboro  has  attained  a 
great  degree  of  success. 

Lastly,  it  seems  to  me  the  most  important 
thing  for  the  public  to  realize  is,  that  it  is 
cheaper  in  dollars  and  cents  to  prevent, 
correct,  and  cure  delinquency  than  to  erect 
and  maintain  training  schools,  jails,  and 
penitentiaries.  If  we  save  the  youth  old  age 
will  most  likely  be  able  to  take  care  of 
itself. 

So  you  see  there  is  a vast  job  ahead  of 
the  “chosen  few,”  who  are  vitally  interest- 
ed. Superintendents  of  public  welfare 
can  do  much  toward  spreading  this  infor- 
mation. Women’s  Clubs  and  W, omen’s  or- 
ganizations are  ready  and  eager  to  join  in 
any  worth  while  movement. 

Since  the  Juvenile  courts  are  the  logical 
and  legal  agency  for  conducting  these  so 
much  needed  social  clinics,  let’s  give  them  a 
chance. 

After  all  the  responsibility  of  informing 
the  public  rests  with  those  who  are  really 
interested  in  the  preservation  of  the  youth 
of  our  country. 


BEHAVIOR  SPECIALIST 

IS  NEEDED  BY  COURTS 
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a careful  balancing  of  the  general  social 
welfare  and  the  individual  welfare  in  the 
handling  of  each  case;  realizing  constantly 
that  these  two  phases  of  social  life  are  in- 
separable. There  should  also  be  the  breadth 
of  vision  and  the  broad  training  that  makes 
it  possible  to  utilize  all  the  data  that  bear 
upon  both  the  general  social  problems  and 


the  individual  behavior  in  each  particular 

case. 

If  we  had  a person  with  all  these  quali- 
fications; placed  him  in  a position  with  un- 
limited power;  and  supplied  him  with  a 
perfectly  ideal  system  (foster  homes,  in- 
stitutions of  uninstitutional  type  with  all 
facilities  for  specialized  training,  etc.)  for 
case  handling  according  to  all  decisions  that 
he  might  make,  he  would  still  be  unable  to 
deal  wisely  and  effectively  with  any  case. 
Before  wisdom  and  effectiveness  in  case 
handling  could  be  reached,  even  the  person 
best  qualified  would  have  to  be  furnished 
with  many  data  bearing  upon  each  case. 

We  have  already  recognized  the  neces- 
sity for  the  social  worker,  highly  and  spe- 
cifically trained  for  the  gathering  and  inter- 
preting of  data  bearing  on  the  many  fac- 
tors of  social  type  that  enter  into  the  de- 
termination of  every  form  of  anti-social 
behavior.  We  have  recognized  that  people 
with  such  training  are  as  necessary  to  the 
juvenile  court,  both  in  the  preliminary 
study  of  the  case  and  in  its  after  care,  as 
are  the  “historian’s”  case  reports,  and  the 
work  of  the  nurses  to  the  best  physicians. 

We  are  more  slowly  coming  to  realize 
that  there  is  another  sort  of  specialist 
whose  being  is  absolutely  essential  to  any 
juvenile  court.  This  specialist  is  one  who  is 
trained  in  the  study  of  human  behavior. 
Only  one  who  has  knowledge  in  the  ways 
in  which  organisms  behave;  of  how  the 
structure  of  the  organism  and  the  various 
complex  social  situations  to  which  it  is 
subjected,  interplay  to  bring  about  various 
forms  of  behavior,  can  hope  to  give  the 
data  essential  to  the  individual  presiding 
over  a juvenile  court. 

The  type  of  specialist  just  referred  to  is 
sometimes  called  a psychologist,  sometimes 
a psychiatrist,  sometimes  a psycho-pathol- 
ogist, and  sometimes  a clinical  psychologist. 
The  title  is  less  important  than  the  quali- 
fications. We  should  bear  in  mind,  how- 
ever, that  the  psychiatrist  is  frequently 
too  prone,  because  of  his  training,  to  look 
for  mental  disease  forms  as  the  basis  for 
anti-social  behavior;  likewise,  the  psycho- 
pathologist is  apt  to  overlook  the  non- 
pathological  factors  in  such  behavior.  It  is 
not  only  mental  or  neural  factors  of  path- 
ological type  that  enter  into  the  determi- 
nation of  anti-social  acts;  there  are  just  as 
many  anti-social  acts  that  are  the  result  of 
the  normal  functioning  in  adverse  situa- 
tions of  psycho-neural  mechanisms;  thus 
leading  to  the  mild  forms  of  maladjust- 
ments. It  is,  of  course,  true  that  these  forms, 
if  not  early  corrected,  are  apt  to  become 
pathological  in  character.  It  is,  therefore, 
absolutely  essential  that  the  'psychological 
specialist,  if  he  is  to  be  of  most  assistance 
in  relation  to  the  juvenile  court,  should  be 
as  thoroughly  trained  in  the  normal  mechan- 
isms of  behavior  as  in  the  abnormal. 

With  the  data  furnished  by  the  social 
and  psychological  specialists  and  with  the 
broad  qualifications,  as  indicated  above,  on 
the  part  of  the  individual  in  charge,  wisdom 
and  effectiveness  would  be  seen  in  the  dis- 
position of  all  juvenile  court  cases. 
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County  Home  System  Is  Most 
Inefficient  Public  Business 


Little  Comfort  Is  Found  By 
Deserving  Poor  at  County  Home 


Annually  Costs  Counties  Half  Mil- 
lion for  Maintenance — Three 
Millions  Are  Invested  in  Prop- 
erty to  Care  for  1674  Paupers 

The  most  inefficiently  conducted  public 
business  in  the  state  is  the  county  home 
system.  And  in  spite  of  the  tremendous  cost 
of  the  county  home  to  the  taxpaying  public, 
most  of  the  people  have  the  mistaken  idea 
that  the  county  home  method  is  an  inexpen- 
sive way  to  care  for  the  lonely  aged 
pauper. 

This  business  annually  costs  the  counties 
of  the  state  half  a million  dollars.  Around 
three  millions  are  invested  in  county  home 
property.  From  all  this  money  we  get  ap- 
pallingly meagre  results. 

In  order  to  be  absolutely  accurate,  the 
figures  here  presented  are  only  those  actual- 
ly turned  in  by  the  counties.  No  attempt 
has  been  made  to  estimate  the  expenditures 
of  the  23  counties  not  reporting.  Twelve 
have  no  county  homes;  therefore  only  65 
are  represented. 

These  sixty-five  counties  have  $2,784,- 
713.52  invested  in  county  home  plants.  In 
addition  the  counties  spent  $440,182.25  for 
maintaining  the  homes! 

Yet  their  inmates  last  year  numbered 
only  1,674! 

There  were  65  superintendents  employed 
to  look  after  the  1,674  aged  and  infirm. 
Their  salaries  ranged  from  $37.50  a month 
to  $166.66,  usually  such  meagre  amounts 
that  in  order  to  make  a living  the  man  cul- 
tivated a farm,  usually  the  county  home 
property. 

County  home  populations  ranged  from  1 
to  118  inmates.  Thirty-six  homes  have 
twenty  or  fewer  inmates.  The  value  of  the 
county  home  property  now  being  used  to 
care  for  only  one  inmate  in  one  county  is 
$10,000.  The  county  commissioners  have 
realized  the  wastefulness  of  this  system  and 
are  now  making  an  effort  to  dispose  of  the 
property. 

_ The  average  per  capita  cost  without  con- 
sidering the  investment  in  property  is 
$262.95  per  year,  or  $21.91  per  month.  There 
are  very  few  men  and  women  in  county 
homes  in  this  state  who  could  not  be  taken 
care  of  by  some  relative  for  this  amount 
or  less.  If  we  add  the  interest  on  the  in- 
vestment at  five  per  cent,  we  find  that  each 
inmate  of  the  county  homes  of  the  present 
system  is  costing  the  taxpayers  $346.12 


HARD  LUCK 


This  old  man  must  spend  the  closing 
years  of  his  life  in  a county  home.  A kind, 
well-thought-of  man,  who  did  the  best 
he  could  to  make  a living  as  a tenant 
farmer.  Then  rheumatism  forced  him  to 
quit  work  and  he  and  his  wife  bought  a 
house  to  spend  the  rest  of  their  days  in. 
But  one  night  it  was  burned  to  the  ground, 
and  the  next  day  the  old  man  and  his  wife 
went  “over  the  hill  to  the  poorhouse.” 


per  year.  The  poor  could  be  maintained 
comfortably  for  a much  smaller  amount,  if 
the  expenditure  of  poor  funds  were  proper- 
ly supervised. 

The  amount  of  money  now  spent  for  ev- 
ery old  man  and  woman  who  is  a charge 
of  the  county  should  buy  the  best  of  care. 
But  it  doesn’t.  The  poor  could  be  maintain- 
ed far  more  comfortably  for  less  money,  if 
(Continued  on  Page  Three) 


Old  Are  Exiled  to  Die  Without  Com- 
forts of  Friends,  Relatives,  Or 
Religion,  and  Often  Barest 
Necessities  of  Life 


“I’d  a thought  they  would  have  come  to 
see  us  on  Christmas,”  a blind  woman  at  a 
county  home  in  this  state  told  a visitor  from 
the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public 
Welfare  recently.  “But  not  a soul  came. 
Christmas  was  just  like  any  other  day  out 
here.” 

The  hearts  of  the  people  are  kindly  to- 
ward the  old  and  infirm,  but  they  leave  the 
aged  indigent  to  watch  the  curtain  ring 
down  upon  the  little  drama  of  their  lives 
alone  upon  the  stage.  In  this  practical  land 
of  ours  few  have  sympathy  with  the  pauper. 
But  many  of  the  poor  are  deserving  of  a 
better  end  than  is  theirs  at  the  county 
home. 

‘The  best  mender  at  the  mill,”  a little 
old  lady  said  she  used  to  be.  “I  weren’t  the 
fastest,  but  they  said  I was  the  best.  And 
sometimes  I made  as  high  as  $18  a week.” 
Her  bright  little  eyes  shone  as  she  re- 
called those  days  gone  by.  Her  husband 
had  been  sick  with  cancer  for  three  years 
before  he  died,  her  children  had  died,  and 
she  had  been  taken  with  the  “paralysy.” 

The  old  man  who  looked  like  a Confed- 
erate veteran  had  been  a tenant  farmer  all 
his  life.  Year  in  and  year  out  he  had  bat- 
tled with  the  soil,  making  a fair  living  for 
himself  and  his  wife.  Then  old  age  and 
rheumatism  got  the  best  of  him.  A short 
while  afterwards  the  little  two  room  house 
he  had  bought  to  spend  his  old  age  in  was 
burned  to  the  ground,  and  he  and  his  wife 
were  hauled  to  the  poorhouse. 

Such  misfortunes  can  happen  to  the  best 
of  us.  Lack  of  space  prevents  the  recount- 
ing of  story  after  story  of  good  people  who 
through  misfortune  in  life  find  themselves 
penniless  in  old  age.  Vocational  education, 
improved  health  facilities,  and  widespread 
social  service  will  reduce  the  number  of 
these  people. 

But  in  the  meantime,  our  panacea  for 
our  problems  in  dealing  with  the  misfor- 
tunates  and  misfits  is  the  county  home. 
There  the  aged  are  sent,  to  find  no  recrea- 
tion or  books,  only  occasional  religious 
services  and  few  visitors.  They  are  in 
truth  exiled  to  die.  Even  at  best  they 
(Continued  on  Page  Four) 
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WHY  A LIGHT  PUNISHMENT 
FOR  INCEST? 


One  fundamental  injustice  in  our  present 
legal  procedure  is  the  wide  difference  in  the 
punishments  for  the  crimes  of  rape  and  in- 
cest. 

A man  who  criminally  assaults  a woman 
in  the  community  and  is  convicted  of  rape 
is  punished  by  death. 

A father  who  abuses  his  own  child  may 
be  punished  by  imprisonment  for  a term 
not  exceeding  fifteen  years.  But  the  max- 
imum sentence  is  almost  never  given,  the 
customary  sentence  being  from  one  to 
five  years.  Following  expiration  of  his 
term,  a man  convicted  of  incest  may  re- 
turn to  his  family  and  the  same  environ- 
ment he  left.  Frequently  he  resumes  the 
practices  which  sent  him  to  prison. 

The  philosophy  back  of  the  law  seems  to 
imply  willingness  on  the  part  of  the  daugh- 
er  to  submit  to  her  father,  and  unwilling- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  woman  who  is 
raped.  Yet  the  daughter  whose  own  father 
criminally  assaults  her  is  the  victim  of  the 
person  to  whom  she  naturally  looks  for 
protection  and  also  of  the  person  she  is 
most  handicapped  in  exposing. 

Most  of  the  cases  which  have  come  to  the 
attention  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities 
and  Public  Welfare  have  been  of  incest 
between  father  and  daughter.  Usually  the 
girl  is  under  sixteen  and  very  often  she  is 
under  twelve.  As  twelve  years  is  the  legal 
age  of  consent,  a father  who  commits  in- 
cest with  a daughter  under  twelve  is  guilty 
of  rape  and  punishable  by  death.  Yet  for 
this  crime  it  frequently  happens  that  a 
man  is  given  only  a light  sentence,  as  in 
the  following  case. 

A few  years  ago,  five  daughters  swore 
to  an  affidavit  that  they  have  been  abused 
by  their  father  since  they  were  eight  or 
nine  years  old,  he  threatening  each  one  into 
secrecy.  The  lather  forced  them  to  indulge 
in  both  natural  and  unnatural  relations 
and  kept  them  in  constant  fear  of  their 
lives.  One  of  the  older  sisters  married  and 
moved  away,  taking  the  youngest  child  with 
her.  The  father  kidnapped  the  girl  and 
brought  her  back  from  Massachusetts  in 
order  to  continue  his  infamous  practice. 
Although  the  mother  knew  of  her  husband’s 
perverted  habits,  she  did  not  expose  him 


$100  NOW  VS.  THOUSANDS  FOR 
FUTURE  CARE! 


The  woman  above  is  the  mother  of  two 
little  boys,  both  feebleminded. 

One  child  is  the  son  of  his  mother’s  fath- 
er. The  other  is  the  child  of  d county  home 
inmate. 

Their  mother  is  feebleminded,  a pauper, 
an  inmate  of  a county  home.  She  is  ab- 
normally sexed,  practicing  incest  and  mis- 
cegenation. It  is  difficult  to  restrain  her 
from  indulging  in  sexual  promiscuity  with 
male  inmates  at  the  county  home. 

An  application  is  now  being  made  to 
have  this  woman  sterilized  so  that  she  will 
not  produce  any  more  children. 

The  operation  will  probably  cost  around 

$100. 

Is  it  not  worth  this  small  investment  now 
to  prevent  additional  defective  offspring 
that  would  be  burdens  to  the  state  during 
their  generation  and  that  would  carry  the 
defective  strain  into  the  bloodstream  of  the 
future  ? 

$100  Now  Vs.  Thousands  for  Future  Care! 


since  she  too  was  cowed  into  subjection 
through  fear  of  him. 

The  older  sisters  appealed  to  the  wel- 
fare department  and  finally  the  case  was 
carried  into  court.  The  man  was  found 
guilty  of  incest  and  sent  to  prison  for  three 
years.  But  the  judge  reversed  the  sentence, 
put  the  man  on  the  county  chaingang  for 
eighteen  months.  He  became  a “trustie” 
and  was  allowed  to  spend  every  week-end 
at  home! 

A man  in  a western  county  was  commit- 
ted to  the  state  penitentiary  for  incest.  He 
had  raped  his  own  daughter,  a thirteen  year 
old  girl,  once  forcing  her  to  sexual  inter- 
course in  her  mother’s  presence.  After  this 
occasion  he  disappeared  with  her,  later  be- 
ing recognized  in  a northern  city  by  a 
brother-in-law  who  was  a ticket  agent.  His 
own  sister  said  that  when  they  were  chil- 
dren he  had  tried  to  induce  her  to  have  re- 
lations with  him. 

While  the  father  was  in  prison,  the  girl 
ran  away  with  a man  who  took  out  a li- 
cense for  them  to  be  married,  though  the 
ceremony  was  not  performed  because  two 
ministers  refused  on  the  grounds  of  the 
girl’s  immature  years.  She  was  only  fifteen 
then.  When  this  man  was  tried  on  the 
charge  of  violating  the  Mann  act,  the  girl 
was  called  upon  to  testify.  In  cross  exami- 
nation, she  became  confused,  and  discrep- 


Down  With  the  County  Home! 

IN  ITS  PLACE  LET’S 

1.  Substitute  one  or  more  trained 
social  workers  in  every  county. 

2.  Cut  poor  relief  expenses  through 
thorough  investigation  of  every  case  and 
the  granting  of  allowances  to  the  aged 
poor  so  that  they  may  live  with  friends 
and  relatives. 

3.  Substitute  careful  supervision  of 
poor  funds  for  the  slovenly  method  of 
bundling  every  needy  aged  person  off 
to  the  county  home. 

4.  Provide  hospital  facilities  and  med- 
ical treatment  for  the  indigent  sick  of 
all  ages  either  in  district  hospital  homes 
or  in  county  hospital-homes.  Care  for  the 
few  aged  sick  who  can  not  be  boarded 
out,  in  an  institution  which  will  also  ad- 
minister to  the  whole  community. 

5.  Seek  to  reduce  the  number  of  pau- 
pers in  the  future  by  vocational  educa- 
tion, increased  health  facilities,  and  an 
all-round  constructive  social  program. 


ly  below  normal  mentally.  The  jury  found 
the  man  guilty  and  he  is  now  in  prison. 

But  because  the  girl  had  not  told  a 
straight  story,  her  testimony  against  her 
father  was  doubted,  and  the  governor  of 
the  state  gave  him  a full  pardon.  The  man 
left  immediately  for  Ohio  with  the  girl  and 
her  younger  sister! 

Tiring  of  the  presence  of  the  younger 
daughter,  he  gave  her  train  fare  and  sent 
her  back  to  North  Carolina.  She  arrived 
in  her  home  county  at  the  office  of  the 
superintendent  of  public  welfare,  destitute. 
She  told  the  welfare  officer,  “My  father 
doesn’t  love  me  as  well  as  he  does  Mary,” 
and  declared  that  in  the  little  flat  where 
they  had  lived  in  Cincinnati,  he  had  pro- 
vided only  two  beds,  she  sleeping  alone  in 
one  and  the  father  and  her  sister  sleeping 
together  in  the  other.  She  said  her  father 
locked  them  up  in  the  attic  flat  during  the 
day  and  at  night  forced  himself  on  Mary. 
This  girl  has  been  placed  in  the  home  of  a 
good  family  but  nobody  knows  what  has 
happened  to  her  father  and  older  sister. 
When  the  younger  girl  said  goodbye,  the 
father  told  her  they  were  leaving  for  Can- 
ada the  next  day.  Welfare  agencies  have 
not  been  able  to  trace  them. 

Numerous  other  cases  could  be  related 
if  there  were  space.  Incest  is  far  more  com- 
mon than  the  public  realizes.  But  so  far 
the  state  has  done  nothing  to  prevent  a 
man  who  has  served  a sentence  for  incest 
from  returning  to  his  family  and  further 
abusing  the  girls  in  his  home.  Short  sen- 
tences for  this  crime  are  inadequate. 

It  would  seem  that  the  man  should  be 
permanently  removed  from  society  or  at 
least  the  girls  under  sixteen  who  have  been 
his  victims  should  be  made  wards  of  the 
State  Board  in  order  that  they  might  be 
protected. 

One  tragic  result  of  the  practice  of  in- 
cest is  that  the  children  born  of  this  rela- 
tion who  have  come  to  the  attention  of 
the  State  Board  have  been  feebleminded  in 
practically  every  case.  K.  B.  J. 

“I  believe  the  attitude  of  a nation  to- 
ward child  welfare  will  soon  become  the 
test  of  its  civilization.” — Herbert  Hoover. 
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County  Home  System  Is  Most 
Inefficient  Public^  Business 


(Continued  from  Page  One) 

the  expenditure  of  funds  were  carefully  su- 
pervised by  someone  trained  in  the  admin- 
istration of  poor  relief.  The  public  is  not 
getting  its  money’s  worth,  and  doesn’t  know 
it. 

For  instance,  Mrs.  W.  B.  Waddill,  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Welfare  in  Vance 
county,  has  taken  eighteen  inmates  from 
the  county  home  and  placed  them  in  private 
homes  where  they  are  much  happier.  They 
are  well  cared  for  under  Mrs.  Waddill’s 
supervision,  and  yet  they  are  each  costing 
Vance  county  only  $4.83  per  month!  The 
county  home  has  been  converted  into  a 
county  hospital,  subsidized  by  the  Duke  En- 
dowment. Only  five  of 'the  former  inmates 
remain,  all  of  these  being  in  need  of  hos- 
pital care.  A great  saving  has  been  effected 
in  this  county.  Constructive  health  work 
is  being  done  which  in  the  future  will  re- 
duce the  number  of  people  who  become 
county  charges. 

The  hospital  home  which  has  replaced 
the  Vance  poor  house  serves  the  whole 
community.  In  1928,  a total  of  3,315  days 
of  care  were  given  to  166  in-patients.  This 
means  that  166  indigent  sick  persons  were 
provided  for  in  the  county  institution.  Out- 
patients who  made  375  visits  to  the  hospital 
for  various  sorts  of  treatments  numbered 
102.  In  addition,  the  five  bedridden  aged 
poor  were  taken  care  of. 

In  a number  of  counties  the  size  of  Vance, 
$7,000  or  more  is  spent  merely  for  the 
maintenance  of  a county  home.  Yet  the 
grand  total  cost  of  operating  the  institu- 
tion in  1928  was  only  $7,220.03.  The  sources 
of  this  operating  income  are  interesting: 
$4,800  was  appropriated  by  the  county, 
$700  by  social  and  civic  agencies,  $150  by 
the  town  of  Henderson,  and  $2,508  by  the 
Duke  Endowment.  In  addition  to  a cash  bal- 
ance left  over  from  the  year  before,  the 
hospital  had  a surplus  of  nearly  two  thou- 
sand dollars  when  the  year  closed. 

One  of  the  handicaps  in  the  administra- 
tion of  poor  relief  is  that  frequently  in 
those  counties  having  a trained  social  work- 
er the  welfare  officer  is  given  no  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  applications  for  admission  to 
; the  county  home.  Often  the  county  commis- 
! sioners  pass  upon  the  cases  and  do  not  call 
upon  the  superintendent  of  public  welfare 
for  an  investigation  or  report. 

Investigation  will  often  show  that  a poor 
old  man  or  woman  could  be  better  cared  for 
in  the  home  of  a relative  with  a little  as- 
sistance from  the  county.  Often  it  will  be 
found  that  there  are  relatives  who  are  able 
to  give  their  indigent  kin  a home,  if  they 
are  reminded  of  their  responsibility.  One 
case  was  accidentally  discovered  by  an  ag- 
ent of  the  state  board  that  proves  this 
point.  A blind  woman  of  about  sixty  is  now 
a miserable  inmate  in  a county  home  in 
Eastern  North  Carolina.  In  the  neighboring 
town  her  brother  is  a successful  salesman, 
whose  family  consists  of  only  a wife  and 
daughter.  The  girl  is  a college  graduate, 
now  earning  $100  a month  as  a school 
teacher. 

Bigger  and  better  buildings  will  make 
for  greater  comfort  for  the  aged,  but  the 
old  man  and  woman  in  need  of  help  will  be 
happier  in  the  home  of  kinsman  or  friends. 
And  vast  amounts  of  money  could  be  saved 
if  carefully  supervised  relief  giving  to  the 
aged  were  to  replace  our  present  system  of 
county  homes.  However,  the  necessity  for 
close  supervision  of  this  form  of  relief 
cannot  be  too  much  emphasized. 


WHAT  EACH  COUNTY  PAYS  FOR  ITS  COUNTY  HOME 


Average 
Daily  Pop- 
lation 

Value  of 
Buildings 
Grounds,  etc. 

Annual  Cost 
of 

Maintenance 

Salary  of 
Superin- 
tendent 

Per  Capita  Cost 
Interest  On 

Main-  Investment  Total 
tenance  at  5% 

Alamance 

32 

69,278.00 

7,874.62 

900.00 

20.51 

9.02 

29.53 

Alexander 

14 

21,200.00 

3,930.00 

1,035.00 

23.39 

6.30 

29.69 

Anson 

20 

5,165.00 

10,461.00 

900.00 

43.59 

1.07 

44.66 

Beaufort 

18 

10,000.00 

3,517.74 

1,200.00 

16.29 

2.31 

18.60 

Bertie 

23 

33,500.00 

2,594.53 

1,500.00 

9.40 

6.06 

15.46 

Buncombe 

40 

148,996.50 

18,459.71 

1,800.00 

38.46 

15.52 

53.98 

Burke 

15 

30,756.77 

2,921.28 

16.23 

8.54 

24.77 

Cabarrus 

60 

100,000.00 

10,827.04 

1,500.00 

15.04 

6.94 

21.98 

Carteret 

14 

5,000.00 

6,080.00 

1,260.00 

36.19 

1.48 

37.67 

Caswell 

15 

40,000.00 

4,953.09 

1,050.00 

27.52 

11.11 

38.63 

Catawba 

30 

10,000.00 

4,802.53 

1,200.00 

13.34 

1.39 

14.73 

Cherokee 

12 

15,000.00 

2,309.44 

1,500.00 

16.04 

5.21 

21.25 

Chowan 

6 

4,650.00 

1,517.50 

900.00 

21.08 

3.23 

24.31 

Clay 

1 

10,000.00 

2,400.00 

20.00 

41.66 

61.66 

Cleveland 

26 

43,000.00 

9,400.00 

1,200.00 

30.13 

6.89 

37.02 

Craven 

8 

15,000.00 

900.00 

34.02 

7.81 

41.83 

Cumberland 

39 

25,000.00 

8,500.00 

600.00 

18.16 

2.67 

20.83 

Davidson 

23 

25,600.00 

5,390.00 

1,500.00 

19.52 

4.64 

24.16 

Davie 

10 

19,250.00 

4,000.00 

1,000.00 

33.34 

8.02 

41.36 

Duplin 

8 

10,150.00 

2,693.63 

600.00 

28.06 

5.29 

33.35 

Durham 

68 

272,429.42 

26,671.77 

1,200.00 

32.68 

16.70 

49.38 

Edgecombe 

36 

34,000.00 

9,223.08 

900.00 

21.35 

3.93 

25.28 

Franklin 

17 

55,500.00 

6,760.29 

900.00 

33.14 

13.60 

46.74 

Gaston 

45 

62,500.00 

15,000.00 

1,000.00 

27.77 

5.79 

33.56 

Granville 

23 

20,800.00 

8,200.00 

1,000.00 

25.64 

3.77 

29.41 

Halifax 

31 

67,500.00 

9,088.70 

1,200.00 

24.43 

9.07 

33.50 

Harnett 

20 

39,243.22 

12,000.00 

1,200.00 

50.00 

8.18 

58.18 

Henderson 

7 

8,350.00 

3,000.00 

900.00 

35.71 

4.97 

40.68 

Hertford 

14 

7,300.00 

2,244.00 

600.00 

13.35 

2.17 

15.52 

Hyde 

8 

4,055.00 

420.00 

4.38 

2.11 

6.49 

Iredell 

38 

46,000.00 

13,386.72 

960.00 

29.36 

5.04 

34.40 

Jackson 

14 

51,500.00 

2,700.00 

900.00 

16.07 

15.32 

31.39 

Johnston 

35 

50,000.00 

4,745.00 

11.29 

5.95 

17.24 

Lee 

13 

26,500.00 

4,100.00 

800.00 

26.35 

8.49 

34.84 

Lincoln 

15 

40,000.00 

1,620.00 

9.00 

11.11 

20.11 

Macon 

10 

3,000.00 

1,640.00 

19.52 

1.25 

20.77 

Martin 

12 

40,400.00 

3,444.89 

675.00 

23.92 

14.03 

37.95 

Mitchell 

4 

3,200.00 

980.00 

20.42 

3.33 

23.75 

Moore 

18 

51,000.00 

4,400.00 

1,920.00 

20.37 

11.80 

32.17 

Nash 

58 

126,000.00 

23,000.00 

1,200.00 

34.77 

9.05 

43.82 

New  Hanover 

51 

67,855.66 

10,076.35 

1,200.00 

16.46 

5.54 

22.00 

Onslow 

12 

25,290.00 

5,170.00 

900.00 

35.90 

8.78 

44.68 

Pamlico 

7 

1,500.00 

2,403.44 

180.00 

28.61 

.89 

29.50 

Pasquotank 

14 

10,000.00 

3,279.53 

480.00 

24.85 

2.97 

27.82 

Perquimans 

8 

10,000.00 

3,587.00 

400.00 

37.36 

5.21 

42.57 

Person 

18 

53,425.00 

6,223.57 

780.00 

28.81 

12.37 

41.18 

Pitt 

18 

65,400.00 

7,861.97 

1,500.00 

36.40 

15.14 

51.54 

Polk 

8 

15,500.00 

3,200.00 

450.00 

33.33 

8.07 

41.40 

Randolph 

30 

41,500.00 

9,164.00 

900.00 

25.46 

5.77 

31.23 

Richmond 

31 

43,523.95 

5,702.00 

720.00 

15.13 

6.85 

20.18 

Robeson 

80 

162,200.00 

12,000.00 

1,500.00 

12.20 

8.45 

20.65 

Rockingham 

40 

75,000.00 

6,778.85 

1,200.00 

14.12 

7.81 

21.93 

Rowan 

18 

50,000.00 

2,466.44 

1,620.00 

11.42 

11.57 

22.99 

Rutherford 

52 

104,000.00 

8,600.00 

1,500.00 

13.78 

8.33 

22.11 

Sampson 

31 

75,500.00 

6,574.82 

780.00 

17.67 

10.15 

27.82 

Stanly 

28 

90,875.00 

7,889.93 

2,000.00 

23.44 

13.52 

36.96 

Surry 

38 

21,160.00 

4,925.55 

900.00 

10.80 

2.54 

13.34 

Transylvania 

14 

13,330.00 

1,635.00 

780.00 

9.73 

3.96 

13.69 

Union 

43 

40,000.00 

6,779.32 

800.00 

13.14 

3.80 

16.94 

Wake 

118 

110,000.00 

36,000.00 

1,200.00 

25.42 

3.88 

29.30 

W arren 

20 

5,000.00 

3,600.00 

15.00 

1.04 

16.04 

Watauga 

12 

25,000.00 

1,788.91 

12.42 

8.68 

21.10 

Wayne 

35 

52,500.00 

14,222.37 

1,200.00 

33.86 

6.25 

40.11 

Wilkes 

30 

41,750.00 

1,890.00 

1,200.00 

5.25 

5.80 

11.05 

Yadkin 

18 

10,000.00 

2,000.00 

9.26 

2.31 

11.57 

Total 

1674  $2,784,713.52 

440,182.25 
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PUBLIC  WELFARE  PROGRESS 


California  Mails  Out 
FirstjjJPension  Checks 

Ten  states  and  Alaska  now  have  old  age 
pensions. 

The  year  1923  was  probably  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  movement  favoring 
public  old  age  pensions.  Colorado,  Ken- 
tucky, Montana,  Wisconsin,  Maryland,  and 
Nevada  were  joined  in  1929  by  California, 
Minnesota,  Utah,  and  Wyoming  in  the 
group  providing  for  public  pensions  for 
the  aged  poor.  California  mailed  out  its 
first  checks  under  the  new  pension  law 
on  January  1,  1930,  and  it  is  understood: 

The  California  law  is  considered  best. 
Any  aged  person  is  entitled  to  aid  under 
the  following  conditions: 

He  must  be  at  least  70  years  old,  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  for  15  years 
before  applying,  15  years  a continuous 
resident  of  the  state,  and  one  year  a resi- 
dent of  the  county. 

He  must  not  have  failed  to  provide  for 
spouse  and  minor  children  without  cause, 
or  deserted,  during  15  years  prior  to  ap- 
plication. 

There  must  be  no  children  or  other  per- 
son able  to  support  him  and  responsible 
under  the  law.  (California  has  a law  re- 
quiring children  to  support  indigent  par- 
ents if  possible.) 

He  must  not  own  property  valued  at 
more  than  $3,000.  This  includes  joint  own- 
ership by  husband  and  wife. 

Aid  will  not  be  granted  to  exceed  $1  a 
day,  combined  with  income. 

The  California  law  is  also  highly  regard- 
ed on  account  of  the  machinery  set  up  for 
administration  of  the  act. 

A division  of  state  aid  to  the  aged  is 
created  in  the  state  department  of  social 
welfare. 

The  county  board  of  supervisors  in  each 
county  receives  and  acts  upon  applications 
for  aid.  (County  board  of  supervisors  sim- 
ilar to  board  of  county  commissioners  in 
this  state.) 

1'he  division  of  state  aid  to  the  aged 
supervises  and  passes  upon  measures  taken 
by  county  boards  of  supervisors.  This  di- 
vision may  appoint  an  advisory  board  of 
supervisors  unless  there  is  a county  depart- 
ment of  public  welfare  which  would  act  in 
an  advisory  capacity. 

The  board  of  supervisors  may  with  the 
consent  of  the  state  department  take  over 
the  property  of  the  pensioned  individual  and 
administer  it  for  him. 

The  state  pays  one-half.  $180  per  an- 
num was  appropriated  out  of  the  state 
treasury  for  every  aged  person  maintained 
under  this  act,  and  $20,000  was  appropriat- 
ed to  the  state  department  of  social  wel- 
fare for  the  administration  of  the  pension 
law. 

Applications  to  County 
Home  Should  Be  Studied 

By  R.  EUGENE  BROWN 
Director  of  Institutions 
State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare 

In  recent  years  in  several  counties  where 
very  poor  county  homes  have  been  replaced 
by  new  county  homes  equipped  with  mod- 
ern conveniences,  the  number  of  inmates 
has  almost  immediately  more  than  doubled. 
It  appears  then  that  with  improved  county 
home  facilities,  we  may  expect  larger 
county  home  populatifins.  On  the  other 


hand,  in  counties  where  those  responsible 
for  administering  poor  relief  have  been  | 
diligent  in  investigating  and  supervising 
applications  for  relief  the  county  home 
populations  have  decreased. 

In  most  instances  investigation  and 
supervision  of  such  cases  is  very  inade- 
quate. In  many  instances  dispositions  seem 
to  be  made  merely  with  a view  to  getting 
rid  of  the  case  in  hand  with  the  least  pos- 
sible expense  and  trouble. 

If  any  one  doubts  that  this  is  true,  let 
him  attend  a meeting  .,of  his  county  board 
of  commissioners  on  a “first  Monday.”  In 
many  of  the  counties  half  of  the  day  is 
literally  wasted  in  hearing  and  passing 
upon  applications  for  aid. 

But  here  is  the  picture  presented  at  many 
such  meetings: 

Here  we  are  in  the  commissioners  room 
in  the  court  house  of  __  county.  The  five 
commissioners  are  seated  at  the  table  in 
a rather  informal  manner,  some  smoking, 
some  chewing  tobacco.  Standing  or  sitting 
around  in  the  background  are  a number  of 
people  who  have  no  particular  business,  but 
who  are  just  there  to  hear  what  goes  on. 
There  is  a great  deal  of  passing  in  and  out. 
Here  are  others  impatiently  waiting  to  be 
heard,  a salesman,  an  architect  seeking  to 
get  a contract.  Here  is  a man  from  Buck- 
how  township  telling  that  old  Uncle  Jim  is 
down  with  his  back,  has  no  means  of  sup- 
port, is  even  without  wood  to  burn.  He 
should  by  all  means  be  put  in  the  county 
home.  Without  further  information,  the 
commissioners  order  that  he  be  put  in  the 
county  home. 

Here  is  Mrs.  A with  three  small 

children.  Her  husband  has  been  put  on 
the  chain  gang  for  making  whiskey.  She 
has  no  means  of  support  and  an  old  father 
and  mother  are  dependent  upon  her.  With- 
out further  investigation  the  case  is  dis- 
posed by  giving  her  permission  to  get  food 
supplies  from  a store  in  her  neighborhood. 
Or  she  is  given  three  or  four  dollars  in 
which  case  she  is  certain  to  be  on  hand  next 
month  with  a more  pitiful  story. 

In  many  instances  relatives  are  anxious 
to  rid  themselves  of  responsibility  by  get- 
ting the  old  person  in  the  county  home. 
With  adequate  investigation  and  super- 
vision, assistance  outside  of  the  county 
home  is  a much  more  satisfactory  disposi- 
tion. 

Little  Comfort  Is  Found  By 
Deserving  Poor  at  County  Home 

(Continued  from  Page  One) 

have  little  medical  care,  practically  no 
individual  attention;  and  the  “best”  does 
not  often  prevail.  Frequently  the  old 
and  infirm  are  housed  in  shanties  that  are 
not  fireproof,  that  have  no  waterworks, 
no  electric  lights,  and  inadequate  heating- 
facilities.  A small  grate  fire  is  a poor 
comfort  to  old  rheumatic  bones! 

The  food  is  often  poor,  sometimes  being- 
cooked  by  prisoners  totally  unskilled  but 
loaned  for  the  purpose.  They  may  be 
diseased.  Sanitary  conditions  are  appal- 
ling in  some  of  the  county  homes,  though 
improvements  have  been  made  in  others. 

One  poor  old  inmate  beseeched  the  visitor 
to  “git  a hammer  and  knock  these  teeth 
out,”  for  she  was  in  great  pain.  Yet  no 
effort  had  been  made  to  take  her  to  a 
dentist. 

Another  old  woman  was  pouring  over  a 
child’s  primer,  the  only  book  with  type 
large  enough  for  her  to  read.  “I  get 
lonely  and  haven’t  a Bible  I can  see  to 
read,"  so  I get  the  children’s  school  books 
out  of  the  trash  pile  and  read  them.” 
Another  said  she  missed  her  preaching,  as 


I there  had  been  no  religious  services  at  the 
home  for  four  months.  It  is  a sad  fact  that 
these  old  people  are  frequently  deprived  of 
the  comforts  of  the  ministry  of  the  gospel. 

One  of  the  worst  evils  is  the  fee  system 
which  still  exists  in  some  counties.  The 
superintendent  is  paid  no  salary  but  is 
given  the  use  of  the  farm  and  so  much 
per  head  for  the  care  of  each  inmate. 
The  amount  is  usually  small  as  the  pau- 
pers are  let  out  to  the  lowest  bidder. 

He  must  make  his  small  profit  from  the 
fees  he  is  paid  from  the  farm.  Under  this 
system  the  aged  poor  are  victims  of  gross 
ineglect. 

In  the  first  annnual  report  of  the  Board 
of  Public  Charities  issued  in  1870,  it  was 
written  concerning  the  county  almshouses, 
‘These  are  the  receptacles  of  the  infirm, 
aged  and  diseased  who  are  destitute  or  cast 
off  by  unnatural  or  equally  poor  kindred, 
the  orphan  and  the 'child  of  poverty,  for 
(whom  beats  no  heart  warm  with  the  kindly 
emotions.  Here  is  almost  equal  banish- 
|ment  from  the  presence  of  human  love  and 
care  as  in  the  case  of  prisons.  The  respec- 
table, aged  and  infirm  pauper  is  shut  up 
| with  the  worn  out  strumpet,  whose  very 
[presence  is  pollution,  and  no  care  is  had,  in 
many  cases,  for  the  innocence  of  childhood.” 
During  the  sixty  years  that  have  elapsed 
Isince  their  report  was  made,  conditions 
have  not  greatly  changed.  TTie  same 
report  might  have  been  written  of  many 
county  homes  today. 

Last  year  there  were  159  children  in 
county  homes  in  North  Carolina.  These 
included  neglected,  dependent,  and  delin- 
quent, children.  For  instance,  there  is 
little  Nellie — , a bright  child  who  was 
found  in  a county  home  last  year.  Her 
roommate,  and  bedmate,  was  a woman 
seventy-eight  years  old.  Nellie  is  twelve 
years  old  and  hasn’t  a soul  in  the  world  to 
look  to.  Both  parents  are  dead.  Because 
there  was  no  trained  social  worker  who 
would  have  known  what  to  do  with  Nellie, 
somebody  bundled  her  off  to  the  county 
home.  _ j 

There  are  no  adequate  statistics  to  tell 
how  many  insane,  feebleminded,  epileptic, 
diseased,  blind,  deaf  or  dumb  people  there 
are  now  in  our  county  homes,  mingling 
with  the  aged  poor. 

As  was  said  in  the  first  report,  “The 
state  appears  satisfied  with  the  knowledge 
that  there  is  a poor  house — that  there  is 
an  annual  tax  imposed  upon  the  citizens 
which  is  in  some  manner  supposed  to  ad- 
vantage the  poor.  No  enlightened,  Chris- 
tian concern  is  felt  for  the  welfare  and 
comfort  of  these  forlorn  creatures,  or  for 
the  education  and  training  of  these  neg- 
lected children  of  want,  who  know  noth- 
ing of  the  blessedness  of  parental  affec- 
tion.” 
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If  you  do  not  receive  the  Public  Wel- 
fare Progress  and  desire  to  have  it  come 
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MRS.  KATE  BURR  JOHNSON  RESIGNS 


Emergency  Fund  Provides 
For  Prisoners’ 
Children 

Demonstrates  What  Can  Be  Done 
With  Special  Fund;  State  Board 
Wants  General  Boarding 
Home  Fund 

What  is  the  emergency  fund  created  by 
the  1929  legislature  doing? 

Miss  Lily  E.  Mitchell,  Director  of  Child 
Welfare,  points  out  a few  of  the  cases  that 
are  being  helped  by  this  2,500  fund  created 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  aid  to  children 
of  prisoners  who  can  not  be  helped  through 
the  Mothers’  Aid  Fund. 

“We  should  have  an  emergency  fund,  in 
addition,  that  is  not  limited  to  families  of 
prisoners,  for  frequently  we  find  needy  chil- 
dren who  should  be  helped  but  we  have  no 
funds  for  them  unless  one,  or  both  of  their 
parents,  is  in  prison,”  Miss  Mitchell  said. 

For  instance,  she  pointed  out  that  the 
children  of  a man  murdered  last  summer 
are  in  dire  need.  The  county  has  used  up 
all  of  its  Mothers’  Aid  allotment,  thus  this 
one  possible  source  of  aid  is  cut  off.  Al- 
though funds  are  available  to  help  the  chil- 
dren of  the  murderer,  who  is  now  in  the 
State  Prison,  there  is  nothing  the  State 
can  do  for  the  children  of  the  victim. 

The  emergency  fund  for  needy  prisoners’ 
families  has  shown  just  what  can  be  ac- 
complished through  a special  fund  adminis- 
tered by  the  Board,  which  however  regrets 
that  the  fund  is  limited  to  the  families  of 
prisoners,  and  hopes  that  the  next  legisla- 
ture will  see  fit  to  create  a general  fund  in 
addition,  which  may  be  used  for  boarding 
home  care  for  all  types  of  needy  children. 

Two  little  illegitimate  boys,  three  and 
four  years  old,  are  now  being  taken  care 
of  through  the  Emergency  Fund.  Their 
mother,  who  is  only  twenty  years  old,  is  in 
jail  awaiting  trial  on  the  charge  of  keep- 
ing a house  of  ill  fame.  Her  sister  is  in  jail 
on  the  same  count.  Another  sister  is  at 
Samarcand.  These  little  boys  have  been 
made  wards  of  the  State  Board  which  has 
(Continued  on  Page  4) 


ON  THE  CALENDAR 


North  Carolina  Conference  for  Social 
Service,  Charlotte,  April  6,  7,  and  8. 

First  International  Congress  on  Men- 
tal Hygiene,  Washington,  D.  C.,  May 
5-10. 

Fifty-Seventh  Annual  Meeting  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Social  Work  and 
Associate  Groups,  1930,  Boston,  Mass., 
June  6-14. 


Attendance  Better  Reports 
Indicate 

Teachers  Have  Investigated  15,268 
Absences  Out  of  17,772 
Reported 


The  attendance  figures  for  the  first  three 
months  of  this  school  year  showed  a mark- 
ed improvement  over  the  same  period  last 
year,  if  the  limited  number  of  counties  and 
special  chartered  schools  reporting  can  be 
used  as  a criterion.  The  white  special  char- 
tered schools,  thirty  being  the  number  in- 
cluded in  this  report,  had  the  highest  per- 
centage of  attendance  with  97 % for  the  first 
month  and  an  average  for  the  three  months 
of  91%.  The  county  white  schools,  twenty- 
eight  being  included  in  this  report,  had 
93%  of  the  enrolled  children  in  school  every 
day,  with  an  average  of  89%  for  the  three 
months,  only  two  per  cent  below  the  special 
charter.  The  county  and  special  charter 
colored  schools  tied  with  a percentage  of 
86  for  the  first  month  but  the  special  char- 
ter had  a small  advantage  for  the  three 
months.  The  special  charter  having  a per- 
centage of  83.3  and  county  having  a per- 
centage of  83. 

It  is  very  interesting  to  note  that  there 
have  been  2,764  legal  notices  sent  out  by 
teachers  on  all  schools  reporting  and  only 
30  prosecutions.  The  teachers  have  investi- 
gated 15,268  absences  out  of  17,772  report- 
ed, which  leads  us  to  believe  that  the  teach- 
ers are  working  upon  our  problem  of  at- 
tendance with  a determination.  This  report 
approximated  one-fourth  of  the  counties, 
and  less  still  of  the  special  charter  schools, 
Continued  on  Page  2) 


Accepts  Position  As  Super- 
intendent ©f  New  Jersey 
Institution  for  Women 

NEWS  IS  LEARNED  JUST  AS 
PROGRESS  GOES  TO  PRESS 


Resignation  Takes  Effect  April  1 


Staff  Regrets  Losing  “Its  Chief;” 
Mrs.  Johnson  to  Head  Up  Pio- 
neer Venture  in  Penology 

Just  as  this  issue  of  the  Public  Welfare 
Progress  goes  to  press,  we  learn  that  our 
beloved  Commissioner,  Mrs.  Kate  Burr 
J ohnson,  has  resigned  her  position  with 
North  Carolina  to  accept  a position  as  Sup- 
erintendent of  the  State  Home  for  Girls  at 
Trenton,  N.  J.,  which  is  to  head  up  a pio- 
neer program  of  classification  work  among 
the  women  prisoners  of  that  State.  Her 
resignation  is  to  take  effect  April  1. 

While  the  people  of  the  State  will  feel 
the  loss  of  Mrs.  Johnson  keenly,  for  they 
have  taken  such  pride  in  her  work,  and  have 
been  so  happy  in  their  knowledge  that  here 
was  a champion  of  the  cause  of  the  unfor- 
tunate, the  staff  feels  that  its  loss  will  be 
even  greater.  For,  working  from  day  to  day 
with  Mrs.  Johnson,  we  have  grown  to  love, 
admire,  and  appreciate  her  for  herself,  as 
well  as  for  her  leadership  and  executive 
ability. 

Not  long  ago  a questionnaire  came  from 
the  White  House  Conference  of  which  Mrs. 
Johnson  is  chairman  of  an  important  com- 
mittee, asking  for  information  about  “our 
chief.”  This  term  expresses  our  feeling 
for  Mrs.  Johnson,  for  she  is  not  merely  the 
head  executive  of  our  office,  but  our  chief, 
having  all  the  loyalty  from  the  staff  that 
the  name  implies. 

We  wish  her  the  greatest  success  in  her 
new  work,  and  happiness  in  being  near  her 
two  sons  who  are  employed  in  New  York 
City. 
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Change  Dates  of  North  Carolina 
Conference  for  Social  Service 

It  was  learned  after  the  notice  on  page 
one  of  this  issue  had  been  printed  that 
the  dates  of  the  North  Carolina  Confer- 
ence for  Social  Service  meeting  at  Char- 
lott,  April  6,  7,  and  8,  had  been  changed 
to  April  13,  14,  15. 

ON  RESIDENCE  LAWS 

Need  for  uniformity  in  the  settlement 
laws  of  the  various  states  is  shown  by  the 
recent  troubles  which  have  arisen  due  to 
the  fact  that  North  Carolina  requires  only 
one  year  to  establish  legal  residence,  and 
Virginia  and  South  Carolina  require  three 
years. 

Each  length  of  time  has  its  advantages, 
but  a number  of  disadvantages  of  the  pres- 
ent situation  are  due  directly  to  the  fact 
that  the  laws  of  the  three  states  are  dif- 
ferent. 

A family  may  move  across  the  border 
from  Virginia  and  live  in  North  Carolina 
twelve  months  as  self-supporting  citizens 
and  afterwards  become  dependent.  They 
will  be  North  Carolina’s  responsibility 
then,  and  will  be  entitled  to  public  aid.  But 
a North  Carolina  family  may  move  into 
either  of  its  neighboring  states,  support 
themselves  for  two  years,  and  if  they  be- 
come public  charges,  the  state  will  send 
them  back  to  North  Carolina. 

The  State  Board  is  frequently  called  upon 
to  decide  whether  a dependent  family  or 
individual  is  a responsibility  of  this  state 
or  of  its  neighboring  state.  The  states  have 
a “gentleman’s”  agreement  that  they  will 
take  care  of  their  own. 

But  due  to  the  difference  in  laws  of  the 
three  states,  the  Board  sometimes  has  con- 
siderable difficulty  in  proving  the  legal 
residence  of  a charity  case. 

North  Carolina’s  law  is  strengthened  by 
the  fact  that  in  order  to  establish  legal 
residence  a person  must  have  been  self- 
supporting  during  the  year  of  continuous 
residence  in  one  community.  A large  fam- 
ily from  South  Carolina  moved  across  the 
border  in  1926,  and  floated  about  from  one 
county  to  another.  The  group  consisted  of 
a woman  with  several  children  by  a former 
marriage,  and  a new  husband.  They  came 


from  Spartanburg,  where  the  woman  had 
been  dependent  on  public  charity,  and  her 
children  had  been  inmates  of  an  orphan- 
age. Another  baby  was  born.  Then  the  fath- 
er deserted. 

Not  long  ago  the  mother  and  children 
arrived  in  Rutherford  County  and  demand- 
ed public  support.  The  welfare  officer,  al- 
ready aware  of  the  number  of  needy  who 
are  legal  responsibilities  of  the  county,  was 
distressed  to  learn  of  this  additional  burden. 

A son-in-law,  a poor  mill  worker,  is  will- 
ing to  look  after  the  woman  and  her  baby, 
but  can  not  support  the  other  five  children. 
They  should  go  to  an  orphanage,  all  but 
the  feeble-minded  girl  of  twelve  years  who 
should  be  placed  in  an  institution  for  the 
mentally  defective.  But  North  Carolina  is 
not  anxious  to  assume  life  long  support  for 
this  family  of  dependents  who  have  no  legal 
claim  here. 

The  problem  is  complicated  by  South 
Carolina’s  lack  of  a department  of  public 
welfare.  There  is  no  agency  in  that  state 
corresponding  to  the  State  Board  of  Char- 
ities and  Public  Welfare  in  North  Carolina 
and  the  State  Department  pf  Public  Wel- 
fare in  Virginia.  There  is  no  agency  North 
Carolina  can  appeal  to,  to  help  settle  a case 
of.  this  kind.  Yet  since  this  family  has  never 
lived  twelve  months  in  one  community, 
North  Carolina  has  no  legal  obligation  to- 
wards it. 

Eventually,  all  of  the  states  will  prob- 
ably agree  on  a term  required  to  establish 
residence.  In  the  meantime,  North  Carolina 
is  having  to  take  care  of  a number  of 
paupers  which  would  not  be  hers  if  the 
other  states  allowed  the  establishment  of 
legal  residence  on  the  same  basis. 


PARENT’S  INSTITUTE 

IS  HELD  AT  SPINDALE 


A Parents’  Institute  is  being  held  in 
Rutherford  county  under  the  auspices  of 
the  various  organizations  in  the  county. 
Mrs.  F.  B.  Moss  reports  that  the  attend- 
ance at  the  meetings  ranges  from  125  to 
200  people.  Surveys  made  jointly  by  the 
principal  of  the  Spindale  school  and  the 
attendance  officer  brought  out  the  need  for 
such  an  institute. 

The  meetings  began  January  21,  and 
are  being  held  once  a week  on  Tuesday 
evening.  Among  the  speakers  are  Clyde  A. 
Erwin,  Superintendent  of  the  county 
schools,  Dr.  Frank  Howard  Richardson,  of 
Black  Mountain  and  New  York,  Dr.  C.  H. 
Trowbridge,  Weaver  College,  Dr.  Harold 
Meyer,  University  of  North  Carolina,  Dr. 
Norton,  Wofford  College,  Captain  B.  L. 
Smith,  Superintendent  of  the  Shelby  City 
Schools,  and  others.  The  meetings  are  held 
at  the  Spindale  Community  House. 

The  Institute  is  reaching  many  parents, 
and  may  be  the  forerunner  of  similar  in- 
stitutes over  the  state.  It  is  costing  very 
little  as  the  majority  of  the  speakers  are 
appearing  without  any  expense  to  the  pro- 
moters of  the  Institute. 


HOW  TO  GET  THE  PUBLIC 
WELFARE  PROGRESS 


If  you  do  not  receive  the  Public  Wel- 
fare Progress  and  desire  to  have  it  come 
to  your  address,  fill  out  the  blank  spaces 
below  and  mail  this  coupon  to  Public 
Welfare  Progress,  State  Board  of  Public 
Welfare,  Raleigh,  N.  C.  The  paper  will 
cost  you  nothing.  Here  are  the  spaces 
to  be  filled  out: 

Name  

Post  Office  

If  R.  F.  D.,  give  box  and  route 

State County 


ATTENDANCE  BETTER, 

REPORTS  INDICATE 


(Continued  from  Page  1) 


but  they  are  from  all  sections  of  the  state, 
and  we  may  feel  safe  in  saying  that  our 
percentage  of  attendance  for  1929-30  will 
be  an  improvement  over  1928-29.  The  re- 
port in  full  is  as  follows: 

Percentage  of  School  Attendance  in  28 
N.  C.  Counties 


White 

Colored 

1st  month  . 

. .93% 

86% 

2nd  month  

-93% 

88% 

3rd  month  

-82% 

75% 

Average  

89% 

83% 

30  Special 

Chartered  Schools 

1st  month  ... 

97% 

86% 

2nd  month  _ 

.......  92% 

84% 

3rd  month  .... 

84% 

80% 

Averages  

91% 

83.3% 

County  Schools 

White  Colored 


1.  No 

cases  reported  

7,729 

1,496 

2.  No. 

cases  investigated  by 

teachers  

7,404 

1,255 

3.  No. 

pupils  returned  to  school 

by  teachers  

1,920 

184 

4.  No. 

legal  notices  served  by 

teachers  

2,033 

250 

5.  No. 

prosecutions 

15 

6.  No. 

visits  P.  T.  A. 

194 

6 

7.  No. 

talks  in  interest  of  school 

attendance  

- 383 

147 

Special  Chartered 

1.  No. 

cases  reported 

5,436 

3,111 

2.  No. 

cases  investigated  by 

teachers 

5,338 

1,268 

3.  Pupils  returned  to  school  by 

teachers  

3,987 

1,310 

4.  Legal  notices  served  by 

teachers  - 

376 

105 

5.  No. 

prosecutions  ... 

2 

7 

6.  No 

visits  P.  T.  A.  

96 

40 

7.  No. 

talks  in  interest  of 

school  attendance 

662 

135 
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Probation  Officer  Deals 
With  All  Walks  of  Life 


Successful  Probation  Work  Depends 
On  Careful  Study  of  Many 
Factors 


By  Margaret  Lane,  Probation  Officer  for 
Girls  in  Wake  County. 

When  one  begins  to  recall  experiences  in 
dealing  with  the  “unadjusted”  girl  the  real- 
ization that  one  actually  comes  in  close  con- 
tact with  life  itself  is  evident.  The  privilege 
of  a glimpse  into  the  inner  life  of  a person 
and  of  an  effort  to  change  the  trend  of 
the  life  both  become  a most  sacred  trust,  a 
trust  which  often  causes  a conscientious 
worker  to  tremble  with  fear.  Reflection 
which  throws  a search  light  on  the  past 
reveals  many  cases  which  have  been  mis- 
erable failures  and  some  which  have  been 
successes.  Often  a careful  study  of  the  in- 
dividual client’s  make-up  has  frequently 
been  inadequate.  Cr  perhaps  a complete 
history  was  not  patiently  amassed  or  may- 
be one  side  of  the  girl’s  nature  was  given 
the  major  emphasis.  The  knowledge  of  the 
mental,  physical,  and  spiritual  elements  in 
every  life  should  form  the  basis  for  con- 
structive efforts  in  all  social  betterment. 

A short  period  of  time  spent  with  a pro- 
bation officer  reveals  that  problems  which 
demand  much  thought  and  attention  pre- 
sent themselves  from  all  walks  of  life.  The 
fond  parents  from  a home  with  high  stand- 
ards of  living  frantic  because  their  daugh- 
ter in  a fit  of  jealousy  ran  away,  the  par- 
ents from  a humble  home  broken-hearted 
because  the  prettiest  girl  in  the  family  is 
charged  with  immorality  and  drunkenness, 
demand  constructive  sympathy  and  assist- 
ance. The  problems  are  so  varied  that  one 
may  get  a clearer  picture  of  a small  sec- 
tor than  by  taking  a bird’s  eye  view  of  the 
whole. 

For  instance,  there  is  a girl  who  at  the 
age  of  thirteen  was  found  to  be  a common 
prostitute.  Investigation  showed  that  she 
came  from  a broken  home,  her  mother  be- 
ing divorced  from  her  father  who  had  mis- 
treated her  during  their  entire  married  life. 
The  mother  stayed  away  from  home  all  the 
time  in  an  effort  to  make  a living  for  the 
four  girls.  The  oldest,  the  thirteen  year  old, 
tried  to  shoulder  the  whole  responsibility 
of  housekeeping.  Then  she  went  bad.  When 
found  in  a drunken  debauch  with  several 
older  men  and  women  she  was  sent  to  Sam- 
arcand.  In  the  meantime  the  mother  mar- 
ried again  and  home  conditions  were  im- 
proved. Therefore  when  the  girl  was  about 
to  be  paroled,  it  was  thought  advisable  to 
return  her  to  her  home.  Frequently  girls 
are  found  jobs  elsewhere  for  fear  they  will 
return  to  old  temptations.  But  since  the 
home  environment  had  become  more  stable, 
she  was  brought  back  home  and  has  since 
been  able  to  make  good  in  the  same  com- 
munity. 


Often  a girl  can  be  rehabilitated  through 
assistance  in  helping  her  to  find  work  she 
is  really  interested  in.  A girl  of  fourteen 
was  found  in  a disorderly  house  and  sent  to 
Samarcand.  After  her  parole  she  wanted  to 
enter  training  in  a hospital.  But  several 
months  elapsed  before  she  could  be  entered 
in  a hospital  in  the  city  and  pretty  soon 
she  had  got  into  a bad  crowd  again.  We 
took  her  back  to  Samarcand  for  a confer- 
ence with  Miss  MacNaughton,  the  superin- 
tendent, who  seemed  to  mean  more  in  her 
life  than  anyone  else.  Her  mother  and 
father  were  both  dead.  For  a while  she 
went  straight,  then  began  drinking  again. 
She  was  picked  up  on  the  street  at  four 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  another  time  was 
discovered  registered  in  a hotel  under  an 
assumed  name.  It  looked  as  if  we  had 
failed  completely  in  her  case. 

Then  we  sent  her  back  to  Samarcand. 
She  was  allowed  to  assist  in  the  institu- 
tion hospital  during  her  eight  months’  stay. 
As  soon  as  she  was  paroled,  she  was  entered 
in  a hospital  in  Atlanta  and  now  she  is 
happy  and  successful.  Finding  the  girl’s 
chief  interest  and  helping  her  get  a start 
in  interesting  work  has  saved  her  for  so- 
ciety. I am  convinced  that  she  is  going 
straight  now. 

There  is  the  case  of  a girl  who  along 
with  several  others  was  shop  lifting.  The 
father  of  the  home  seemed  to  make  enough 
money  to  support  the  family  comfortably 
and  had  purchased  a new  house.  The  moth- 
er seemed  to  be  of  a type  which  could  be 
blown  about  by  every  wind  which  came 
along.  She  defended  her  child  while  the 
father  disapproved  her  action.  This  girl 
was  under  the  supervision  of  a former  pro- 
bation officer.  Every  effort  had  been  ex- 
pended to  have  the  girl  adjust  in  her  home 
or  to  have  her  placed  with  relatives.  Re- 
ports of  missing  articles  were  current  but 
the  girl  could  never  be  induced  to  relate 
her  part  of  the  delinquency.  Finally  she 
ran  away  from  home  with  an  older  girl 
of  questionable  character,  while  staying 
with  this  girl  the  child  entered  a house  and 
appropriated  a large  amount  of  wearing 
apparel.  She  was  finally  located  and  sent 
to  our  industrial  school  for  girls. 

The  girl  who  borrows  a car  without  per- 
mission for  a forbidden  visit  to  a friend, 
who  begs  and  steals  from  local  offices  de- 
mands that  the  homes  be  thoroughly  in- 
vestigated. The  background  in  which  a 
child  has  been  reared  should  stand  behind 
the  behavior  problems  as  a setting  for  the 
workers  decision  in  the  disposition  in  the 
case.  The  investigation  should  also  serve 
as  a source  of  information  for  relatives 
who  might  take  the  child  and  effect  a more 
satisfactory  adjustment  to  life  than  can  be 
had  in  the  home. 

Through  thorough  investigations  the 
worker  as  well  as  the  client  may  be  aided, 
the  view  point  of  the  worker  broadened  and 
the  client  led  to  conquer  rather  than  to  be 
conquered. 


REARS  FOURTEEN  CHILDREN 
BUT  MUST  GIVE  UP  HER  OWN 


Eastern  Carolina  Mother  Deprived 
of  Children  Because  of  Inade- 
quacy of  Mothers’  Aid  Funds 


She  has  reared  fourteen  children  that 
didn’t  belong  to  her  and  now  because  of 
lack  of  funds  she  is  deprived  of  four  of 
her  own. 

An  unusual  story  is  that  of  a woman  in 
an  Eastern  county.  Early  in  life  she  took 
on  the  responsibility  of  bringing  up  seven 
youngsters,  the  children  of  a brother  whose 
wife  died,  and  a sister  who  died.  She  made 
them  a good  mother. 

Then  at  twenty-nine  she  fell  in  love,  but 
with  a widower  with  seven  children!  Some 
of  them  were  only  babies,  but  she  took 
them  to  her  heart  and  tenderly  cared  for 
them. 

Then  she  was  blessed  with  seven  of  her 
own.  All  of  her  fourteen  foster  children  are 
grown,  or  almost  grown,  but  her  brood 
ranges  from  thirteen  down  to  three. 

Last  year  her  husband  died,  leaving  her 
only  $500  in  insurance  and  a little  property 
heavily  mortgaged.  She  thought  she  would 
“take  in”  sewing,  but  few  customers  came, 
and  besides  her  eyes  didn’t  hold  out. 

Miss  Lois  Dosher,  field  agent  for  the 
State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Wel- 
fare, visited  her  in  March,  1929,  and  recom- 
mended that  this  woman  receive  a grant  of 
$25  from  the  Mothers’  Aid  fund,  but  the 
county  was  using  all  of  its  allotment  from 
the  state  fund  which  is  apportioned  among 
the  counties.  The  Mothers’  Aid  fund  was 
created  for  the  purpose  of  helping  worthy 
mothers  support  their  dependent  children 
in  their  own  homes.  It  is  an  investment  in 
home  training  for  children  deprived  of 
their  fathers’  support. 

In  the  meantime,  the  clerk  of  court  al- 
lowed the  mother  $1,000  from  the  husband’s 
estate,  and  increased  the  mortgage.  With 
her  money  she  bought  a small  house  in 
town  near  a school,  so  that  her  children 
could  attend.  The  oldest  girl  won  the  county 
declamation  contest.  Although  she  is  only 
thirteen  years  old  she  is  in  the  ninth  grade. 

But  last  Thanksgiving,  the  mother  real- 
ized that  she  was  fighting  a losing  battle. 
She  was  running  into  debt,  and  her  children 
were  not  getting  the  kind  of  food  they 
needed.  So,  although  she  had  reared  four- 
teen children  for  others,  she  had  to  give 
up  four  of  her  own,  sending  them  to  an  or- 
phanage. 

In  December  she  was  finally  granted 
Mothers’  Aid,  but  on  account  of  inadequate 
funds,  she  was  given  only  ten  dollars  a 
month.  She  is  now  supporting  the  three 
remaining  children  and  herself  on  this  al- 
lowance from  county  and  state. 
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FIELD  NOTES 

By  Mrs.  Mary  Camp  Sprinkle,  Director 
Division  County  Organization. 


The  Rowan  county  welfare  department 
has  cooperated  with  the  Salvation  Army 
and  Travelers’  Aid  in  establishing-  a room- 
ing place  for  transients,  the  room  being- 
given  free  of  rent.  Each  agency  contributes 
$4.00  per  month  to  pay  a man  to  take  care 
of  the  place  at  night;  and  each  agency  con- 
tributing has  the  privilege  of  sending  men 
who  apply  for  lodging.  The  Chief  of  Police 
will  also  aid  in  supervising  the  project.  It 
is  planned  to  give  a simple  meal  as  soon  as 
further  arrangements  can  be  made. 

* * * 

Mrs.  Hilda  Kite  is  Onslow  county’s  first 
full-time  superintendent  of  public  welfare. 
She  began  December  9.  Mrs.  Kite,  who  for 
two  years  was  assistant  superintendent  of 
public  welfare  in  Cumberland  county, 
took  the  position  left  vacant  by  the  death 
of  Miss  Lena  Thompson,  whom  the  legisla- 
ture made  part-time  welfare  officer  in  Feb- 
ruary. 

* ❖ * 

An  outstanding  example  of  a school  sup- 
erintendent who  is  doing  good  welfare  work 
is  Mr.  Homer  Henry,  of  Waynesville.  Dur- 
ing the  month,  Mr.  Henry  made  two  trips 
to  Concord — two,  because  one  of  the  three 
boys  he  started  out  with  the  first  time  ran 
away.  Mr.  Henry  adds  to  his  next  day’s  re- 
port, “Went  out  into  the  country  and  picked 

up  William after  a considerable 

foot  race.”  Other  trips  included  one  to 
Samarcand  and  one  to  Caswell  Training 
School  at  Kinston.  In  addition  he  respond- 
ed to  daily  calls  for  family  case  work  and 
school  attendance  law  enforcement. 

* * * 

Mr.  Karl  Davis  has  been  appointed  Ex- 
ecutive Secretary  of  the  city  welfare  de- 
partment of  Winston-Salem.  Mrs.  Minnie 
Ross  Kimball  has  been  made  Girls’  Com- 
missioner. Mrs.  Kimball  was  formerly  in- 
dustrial worker  with  the  Winston-Salem 
Y.  W.  C.  A. 

* * * 

Mr.  E.  E.  Connor  succeeds  Mr.  A.  W. 
Rymer  as  Superintendent  of  Public  Wel- 
fare of  Buncombe  County.  Mrs.  Helen  R. 
Blankenship  was  made  assistant  superin- 
tendent. 

* * * 

Mr.  Paul  C.  Lindley,  of  Greensboro,  has 
recently  contributed  75  fruit  trees,  25 
grape  vines,  and  shrubbery  to  the  North 
Carolina  Industrial  Training  School  for 
Negro  Girls  at  Efland.  These  have  been 
set  out  by  the  sociology  students  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  under  the  di- 


rection of  Wiley  B.  Sanders  and  Roy  M. 
Brown  and  the  county  demonstration 
agent. 

Through  Mr.  Brown,  the  students  have 
contributed  pictures  and  around  $25  worth 
of  school  books.  The  institution  is  one  of 
the  neediest  in  the  state.  It  is  maintained 
by  the  Negro  club  women  with  the  help 
of  the  state  which  annually  appropriates 
$2,000  towards  maintenance  expenses. 


READING  LIST  ON  THE 
JUVENILE  COURT 


Mrs.  Mary  Camp  Sprinkle,  Director  of 
the  Division  of  County  Organization,  has 
compiled  the  following  reading  list  on  juve- 
nile court  topics.  All  of  these  books  are 
available  at  the  North  Carolina  Library 
Commission  and  may  be  secured  upon  the 
payment  of  postage. 

Social  Problems  of  the  Family,  by  Groves. 

Concerning  Parents — a Symposium. 

Broken  Homes,  by  Colcard- 

Youth  in  Conflict,  by  Van  Waters. 

Parents  on  Probation,  by  Van  Waters. 

Everyday  Problems  of  the  Everyday 
Child,  by  Thom. 

The  Child  in  America,  by  Thomas. 

Reconstructing  Behavior  in  Youth,  by 
Healy. 

The  Child,  the  Clinic,  and  the  Court — a 
Symposium. 

Delinquents  and  Criminals,  Their  Mak- 
ing and  Unmaking,  by  Healy  and  Bron- 
ner. 

Quicksands  of  Youth,  by  Hoyt. 

Juvenile  Courts  in  the  United  States,  by 
Lou. 

Juvenile  Courts  and  Probation,  by  Flex- 
ner  and  Baldwin. 


EMERGENCY  FUND  PROVIDES 
FOR  PRISONERS  CHILDREN 

(Continued  on  Page  3) 

placed  them  in  a good  boarding  home  where 
they  are  receiving  the  proper  care. 

The  five  children  of  two  brothers  who 
have  been  at  the  State  Prison  since  1921, 
with  the  exception  of  the  times  they  have 
been  out  on  escapes,  were  deserted  by  their 
mothers,  and  were  placed  in  a county  home. 
The  matron  of  the  home  was  a kind  wo- 
man and  cared  for  them  as  best  she  could, 
but  the  children  had  to  sleep  in  wards  with 
the  old  and  decrepit  and  a few  feeble-mind- 
ed, as  there  were  no  private  wards.  The 
climax  came  when  the  oldest  girl  got  in  a 
fight  with  a boy  at  school  when  he  taunted 
her  for  living  at  the  “poor  house.”  She 
was  thirteen,  too  old  for  placement  in  a 
home,  or  for  admission  to  an  orphanage. 


All  five  of  the  children  are  now  in  a moun- 
tain school. 

A bright  little  girl  thirteen  years  old  is 
now  at  a boarding  school  where  her  mod- 
erate expenses  are  being  met  from  the 
Emergency  Fund.  She  was  the  victim  of 
her  stepfather  who  is  now  in  prison  for 
incest. 

Four  children  are  in  a good  home,  being 
boarded  at  a small  cost  to  the  state,  while 
their  father  serves  a sentence  on  the  coun- 
ty roads,  and  their  mother  is  “taking  the 
cure”  at  Sanatorium.  She  tried  to  support 
her  children,  but  overworked  and  con- 
tracted tuberculosis. 

The  Emergency  fund  has  proved  to  be  a 
boon  to  all  these  and  many  more  families 
of  prisoners.  Miss  Mitchell  pointed  out  that 
just  as  many  cases,  not  among  the  families 
of  prisoners,  are  in  need  of  help  which  at 
present  the  state  has  no  funds  to  give. 

Whenever  the  Emergency  fund  is  used, 
the  county  must  meet  the  state  on  a fifty- 
fifty  basis. 


IN  THE  DAY’S  MAIL 

FROM  FAR  JAPAN 

Kanagawaken-Kyosaflkai 
Omote-tawashima-Cho 
Yokohama,  Japan 
October  15,  1929. 

Dear  Sir: 

It  is  the  great  honour  to  write  to  you 
tha^t  we  have  been  and  are  collecting  those 
books  concerned  with  social  works  in  Japan 
and  abroad,  for  the  sake  of  convenience, 
without  charging  any  fee,  for  those  read- 
ers who  are  working  as  social  workers  in 
this  prefecture,  and  we  are  now  about  to 
intend  to  fulfill  the  content  of  this  library 
and  extend  our  works  in  order  to  excite 
much  more  intensity  for  studying  of  our 
members. 

We  think  that,  in  the  library  as  ours,  re- 
ports of  social  works  of  every  branch  in  ev- 
ery country  should  be  the  most  valuable 
literature. 

So  would  you  please  send  us  reports  or 
prints  concerning  with  social  works  which 
you  published  ? Then  we  shall  thank  you 
heartily  for  it.  Requesting  your  kind  an- 
swer, 

Yours  faithfully, 

N.  Ishiwata 
Director. 


Kanakawaken-Kyosaikai 
Omote-Takashima-Cho 
Yokohama,  Japan 
December  30,  1929 

Dear  Sir: 

We  are  very  glad  and  thankful  to  you  for 
your  kind  contribution  of  books  and  prints 
so  much  valuable  concerning  social  works. 

We  just  received  those  books  and  prints 
which  you  kindly  sent  us. 

We  will  keep  well  these  precious  gifts 
for  ever  and  utilize  them  as  possible. 
Thanking  for  your  kindness. 

Yours  faithfully, 

N.  Ishiwata, 

Director. 
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PSYCHOLOGIST  EXPLAINS  HOW  PEOPLE 
AFFECT  EACH  OTHER’S  MENTAL  HEALTH 

Dr,  Harry  W.  Crane  Shews  Thai  Physician,  Minister,  Social  Worker,  Employer,  Employee, 
Teacher,  and  Parent  Tinge  Mental  Complexion  of  Groups  About  Them;  and 
That  Every  Person  Has  Influence  for  Mental  Health  or  Illness  of  Others 


MAN'S  LAST  SPECTER 


Broadly  speaking,  hut  two  conditions 
are  necessary  to  prevent  a considerable 
amount  of  mental  disorder: 

1.  That  early  warning  symptoms  of 
approaching  mental  disease,  no  matter 
what  the  variety,  be  early  recognized; 

2.  That  once  recognized  (and  a willing- 
ness instilled  to  acknowledge  them  as  in- 
cipient mental  disorder)  prompt  and  ef- 
ficient treatment  be  given. 

The  first  condition  implies  on  the  part 
of  a large  number  of  the  public  some 
knowledge  of  what  these  symptoms  are. 

The  second  presupposes  the  existence 
of  adequate  clinics  and  treatment  cen- 


MENTAL  HEALTH  WORK 
SHOULD  BE  ENLARGED 


By  Dr.  Harry  W.  Crane 
From  October  1921  when  the  D Vision  of 
Mental  Health  and  Hygiene  was  organized, 
up  to  January  1st,  1930,  direct  contacts 
and  examinations  were  made  of  1734  cases. 
While  it  is  true  that  in  a great  number 
of  these  cases  all  that  has  been  possible 
has  been  a diagnosis  of  the  condition  of 
the  general  intelligence,  with  recommen- 
daCons,  in  those  cases  where  defect  has 
been  found,  of  commitment  to  an  inst;tu- 
tion,  training  in  a special  group  in  the  pub- 
lic schools,  or  specific  suggestions  for 
handling  in  the  home,  we  want  to  emphasize 
that  some  of  the  most  important  work  has 
been  in  the  ass'sting  in  the  adjustment 
of  children  who  have  been  of  normal  or 
even  superior  general  intelligence.  Two 
cases  are  briefly  presented  here  to. illustrate 
the  importance  of  this  type  of  work. 

BOY — PISTOL — TEACHER 
A long  distance  telephone  call  from  a 
city  school  requested  the  earliest  possible 
examination  of  a very  dangerous  boy. 
There  is  always  an  attempt  on  the  part 
of  this  d vision  to  give  attention  to  “dan- 
gerous” cases  at  the  expense  of  any  other 
work.  An  early  appointment  was  arranged. 
We  were  prepared  for  a desperado  of  the 
worst  type,  probably  developed  on  the  basis 
of  a serious  mental  disease.  When  the  boy 
was  brought  to  the  office  by  the  County 
Superintendent  of  Public  Welfare,  we  learn- 
ed that  a good  deal  of  excitement  had  been 
caused  by  his  carrying  a pistol  to  school. 
There  was  this  accompanying  note  from 
one  of  the  teachers:  “Would  it  be  safe 
for  the  parents  to  keep  this  boy  provided 
they  moved  entirely  out  of  this  section  as 
(Continued  on  Page  2) 


By  DR.  HARRY  W.  CRANE 

Director  Division  of  Mental  Health  and 
Hygiene,  State  Board  of  Charities 
and  Public  Welfare. 


The  individual’s  mental  health  is  the  re- 
sult of  his  soc  al  and  physical  interrela- 
tionships. 

Mental  health  consists  in  the  most  ef- 
fective organization  possible  of  one’s  ca- 
pacities of  adjustment  to  the  varied  life 
situations  which  he  has  presented  to  him. 
Some  mdividuals,  as  the  feebleminded,  have 
more  limited  capacities  for  adjustment  than 
others.  However,  every  individual  has  his 
maximum  capacity.  In  so  far  as  he  fails  to 
attain  that  capacity  he  has  failed  to  attain 
to  a condition  of  mental  health. 

Faulty,  ’nferior  adjustments  to  life  sit- 
uations are  very  largely  influenced  by  one’s 
physical  condition.  No  one  physically  handi- 
capped can  react  as  adequately  as  if  he 
were  in  perfect  physical  condition.  Faulty 
and  inadequate  adjustment  habits  acquired 
during  ' periods  of  phys’cal  unfitness  fre- 
quently persist  after  the  physical  condition 
has  been  corrected.  The  physician  then, 
plays  an  important  though  indirect  part 
in  the  mental  health  of  most  individuals. 
By  fostering  faulty  or  good  habits  of  ad- 
justment of  h's  patients  to  their  physically 
disabling  conditions  he  frequently  contrib- 
utes directly  to  their  mental  illness  or 
health. 

Re’igion  may  contribute  to  mental  health 
or  to  mental  illness.  The  individual  wh 
has  formed  the  habit  of  merely  “trusting 
n the  Lord”  in  all  difficult  situations  is  nox 
making  an  adequate  adjustment.  The  indi- 
vidual who  looks  to  the  future  life  as  of- 
fering such  a sufficient  compensation  for 
the  unhappiness  which  he  meets  here,  tliat 
he  does  not  try  to  adequately  face  and  cor- 
rect the  causes  of  such  unhappiness,  is  not 


rers  ror  early  cases.  . . . 

Just  as  the  tuberculosis  movement  re- 
quired the  active  cooperation  of  a large 


mentally  healthy.  The  person  who  accepts 
each  vicissitude  as  “God  wills  it — so  be 
:t,”  is  a mental  weakling. 

The  minister  who  by  his  own  ministra- 
tions fosters  such  ideas  is  a most  impor- 
tant contributor  to  the  mental  ill  health  of 
his  flock.  The  minister  who  makes  of  the 
life  of  Christ,  effectively  meet'ng  the  many 
difficult  problems  presented  to  him  during 
his  earthly  existence,  an  inspiration  to 
others  to  face  fairly  and  squarely  theT 
own  difficulties;  the  minister  who  by  h's 
(Cont'nued  on  Page  4) 


majority  of  the  public  for  success,  so 
does  the  mental-hygiene  movement  re- 
quire widespread  interest  and  help  on 
the  part  of  the  community  at  large  to 
achieve  its  goal.  The  fight  against  Man’s 
last  Specter  (mental  disease)  is  every 
one’s. 

Pratt — Your  Mind  and  You. 
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MENTAL  HEALTH  WORK 

SHOULD  BE  ENLARGED 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 
they  say  they  are  willing'  to  do  and  if  they 
agree  to  try  to  re-educate  themselves  and 
the  boy,  following  your  recommendations?” 
We  are  giving  below  a complete  copy  of  our 
report  on  this  case  because  we  feel  that  it 
presents  the  picture  as  clearly  as  possible. 

Chronological  Age,  14-3;  Mental  Age, 
13-7  (Basal  Age,  10;  Range  through  the 
Superior  Adult,  with  failure  in  all  the 
Average  Adult  tests);  Intelligence  Quoti- 
ent, 95.  Diagnosis:  Normal  General  Intelli- 
gence. 

General  Statement:  This  boy’s  attitude 
through  the  course  of  the  examination  and 
also  during  the  discussion  with  him  of  his 
school  difficulties  was  extremely  good.  He 
was  cooperative  and  interested.  On  the  P;c- 
torial  Completion  Test,  Healy’s  Boy’s  Day, 
in  7 of  the  10  situations  he  picked  the  best 
block  for  the  completion.  His  total  score 
was  better  than  an  adult  of  the  75  percen- 
tile. On  the  Dearborn  Form  Board  No.  3 his 
Performance  Age  was  only  that  of  a 12- 
year  old.  However,  the  real  capacity  for 
grasping  a complex  situation  was  more  in- 
d'cated  by  the  type  of  problem  presented 
in  the  Boy’s  Day  test. 

School  Adjustment  Difficulty:  The  boy 
admits  his  fault  in  the  matter  of  carrying 
the  gun  to  school  but  makes  statements 
which  seem  to  the  examiner  truthful,  at 
least  from  the  boy’s  point  of  view.  It  is  pos- 
sible, of  course,  that  he  has  misinterpreted 
but  it  seems  to  us  that  it  is  equally  possible 
that  the  teacher  has  also  misinterpreted. 
According  to  John,  the  first  day  he  took 
the  gun  to  school  it  was  taken  from  him 
by  his  teacher  and  he  felt  sure  that  she 
was  going  to  keep  it.  But  when  he  told  her 
that  Jack  had  a gun  too,  she  called  for  it 
also  and  after  looking  at  it,  gave  them  both 
back  their  guns.  He  says  he  thinks  she 
wanted  to  keep  his  but  d;d  not  want  to 
keep  Jack’s  and  felt  that  she  could  not 
keep  either  without  keeping  both  and  that 
is  the  reason  he  got  his  gun  back  that  day. 
He  apparently  feels  that  Jack  has  been 
favored  in  other  things.  For  instance,  he 
states  that  Jack  carries  special  delivery  let- 
ters and  instead  of  delivering  them  before 
he  comes  to  school,  brings  them  to  school 
with  h'm  and  then  the  teacher  lets  him 
take  them  out  during  school  hours. 

He  states  further  that  the  day  before  he 
took  his  gun  to  school  the  second  time, 
that  Jack  had  his  again  and  since  the  teach- 
er did  not  say  anything  about  that,  that 
he  thought  he  might  just  as  well  bring  his 
again. 

Regarding  the  matter  of  his  being  whip- 
ped by  the  super’ntendent  for  talking  in 
chapel,  he  says  that  the  teacher  told  him 
she  sent  him  for  punishment  because  he 
talked  during  the  prayer  and  she  did  not 
give  him  any  chance  to  explain.  He  says 
that  he  d’d  talk  during  chapel,  both  before 
and  after  the  prayer  but  not  during  that 
time;  that  it  was  another  boy  doing  the 
talking  and  because  this  boy  was  leaning 
over  and  talking  to  him  it  sounded  as 
though  it  was  coming  from  his  direction. 

The  distinct  feeling  of  the  examiner  is 
that  whether  or  not  the  boy  was  treated 
unfairly  by  the  school  authorities,  he  has 
a decided  feeling  that  he  was.  This  does 
not  seem  to  have  made  him  defimtely  an- 
tagonistic but  probably  has  played  a part 
in  making  his  adjustment  to  his  school 


ARE  YOU  NERVOUS? 


Are  you  one  of  the  people  who  claims 
to  be  nervous? 

If  you  are,  this  is  what  the  psychia- 
trist says  about  you: 

Nervousness  is  a disorder  of  function. 
It  ;s  like  a mechanically  perfect  auto- 
mobile that  balks  because  the  driver 
does  not  know  how  to  run  it. 

It  is  seldom,  if  ever,  caused  solely  by 
physical  ailment. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  so-called  ner- 
vousness, which  the  psychiatrist  names 
Neurasthenia,  Psychasthenia,  and  Hys- 
teria. 

The  symptoms  of  each  are: 

Neurasthenia 

Early  fatigue. 

Irritability. 

Oversensitiveness.  “Nervous”  persons 
get  angry  over  trifles.  They  burst  into 
tears  with  the  slightest  provocation. 

Psychasthenia 

Queer  obsessions. 

A patient  may  feel  compelled  to  count 
the  telegraph  poles  along  the  road. 

He  may  get  up  three  times  to  see  if  he 
locked  the  windows. 

He  may  have  an  abnormal  fear  of  dirt 
and  germs. 

Hysteria 

Emotional  instability. 

Childlike  desire  for  attention  and  sym- 
pathy. 

Fantastic  convulsions;  strange  paraly- 
sis of  an  arm  or  leg;  blindness  or  deaf- 
ness or  loss  of  speech  frequently  feigned 
to  attract  attention. 

The  symptoms  are  real  but  the  causes 
assigned  by  the  patient  are  physically 
fictitious. 


situation  more  difficult  than  it  otherwise 
would  have  been.  There  is  also  a belief  that 
the  teacher,  and  probably  the  superintend- 
ent also,  has  made  a very  much  more  seri- 
ous situat'on  out  of  the  gun-carrying  inci- 
dent than  was  necessary  and  that  this  is 
unfortunate  in  its  relation  to  the  boy’s  be- 
havior. It  may  still  be  more  unfortunate  if 

the  matter  is  not  corrected.  Mr. , 

County  Superintendent  of  Public  Welfare, 
substantiates  the  boy’s  statement  that  he 
was  carried  to  the  superintendent’s  office 
and  left  there  for  a long  time  and  then 

that  Mr. was  sent  for  to  take  the  boy 

home  to  his  dmner  and  to  bring  him  back 
to  the  superintendent’s  office.  This  whole 
procedure  seems  to  unfortunately  empha- 
size the  seriousness  of  the  boy’s  behavior. 
It  probably  would  have  been  preferable  to 
merely  have  talked  the  matter  over  with 
him  rather  than  to  have  punished  him. 

We  have  talked  this  matter  over  with 
John  and  have  told  him  that  we  were  going 
to  recommend  that  he  be  readmitted  to 
school.  He  admits  his  fault  ;n  the  matter 
and  we  believe  if  his  teacher  could  talk 
with  him  sympathetically,  and  while  telling 
him  although  she  still  feels  it  was  unfor- 
tunate and  wrong  for'  him  to  have  brought 
the  gun  to  school,  that  she,  after  reflec- 
tion, has  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  he 
probably  did  not  real'ze  the  seriousness  of 
carrying  a gun  and  she  is  sorry  she  did 


not  realize  that  before — then  I believe  that 
a probable  readjustment  of  the  whole  sit- 
uation might  be  reasonably  expected.  It 
seems  to  me  much  better  for  the  boy,  for 
the  school  and  for  the  boy’s  family,  if  the 
whole  matter  can  be  adjusted  in  the  local 
situation  rather  than  sending  the  boy  or 
the  family  to  some  other  locality. 

We  would  warn  the  reader  against  in- 
terpreting anything  said  in  the  above  report 
as  being  said  unsympathetically  critical  of 
the  school  authorities.  Teachers  have  an 
immeasurably  difficult  task.  They  are  con- 
fronted not  only  with  their  specific  work  of 
subject  matter  instruction  but  also  with  all 
the  problems  of  discipline  that  are  bound 
to  arise  when  large  groups  of  children  are 
gathered  together.  These  disciplinary  prob- 
lems are  intensified  by  the  fact  that  all  too 
few  children  have  been  adequately  trained 
before  entering  school.  It  is  extremely  en- 
couraging’ that  there  was  a teacher  in 
contact  with  this  particular  case  who  had 
the  insight  to  appreciate  the  need  of  psy- 
chological study  of  the  boy  and  the  situa- 
tion. It  is  even  more  encouraging  that  there 
was  a sufficient  understanding  of  the  case 
as  presented  w:'th  the  results  of  the  study, 
and  a sufficient  spirit  of  cooperation  on  the 
part  of  the  school  personnel  so  that  a sat- 
isfactory adjustment  between  this  boy  and 
the  school  was  made. 

UNHAPPINESS— LYING— TRUANCY 

When  this  child,  a girl  of  9%  years,  was 
brought  to  the  office  there  was  accompany- 
ing her  the  following  note  from  the  visit- 
ing teacher.  “Mary  was  extremely  fond  of 
school  until  the  beginning  of  this  session, 
Sept.  1929.  Since  then  she  has  been  so 
unhappy  there  as  to  resort  to  playing 
truant.  Her  teachers  are  known  to  be  very 
kind  to  her  tho’  Mary  states  otherwise.  Chil- 
dren are  said  to  mistreat  her  on  the  way 
to  school  but  this  has  been  found  untrue. 
She  has  been  punished  and  has  been  talked 
with  kindly  but  of  no  consequence.  Cries 
when  school  is  mentioned,  has  lost  her  us- 
ual appet'te,  grades  falling  down,  not  much 
play  spirit.  Has  been  attending  school  reg- 
ularly this  past  week  but  just  how  long 
this  will  last  is  uncertain.  Tells  falsehoods 
at  home  and  school.” 

The  report  on  this  case  also  gives  the 
essential  points  in  the  examination  and 
recommendations. 

General  Intelligence  Examination:  Chron- 
ological Age  9-6;  Mental  Age  9-0;  Intelli- 
gence Quotient,  94;  Diagnosis:  Normal  Gen- 
eral Intelligence. 

Performance  Tests:  Dearborn  Form 

Board  No.  3 — score  lower  than  that  ob- 
tained by  normal  children  of  6 years.  Boy’s 
Day — score  6 points  lower  than  the  median 
score  for  normal  children  of  7 years  of  age. 

General  Statement:  Throughout  the 
course  of  the  examination  the  child  kept  her 
eyes  lowered  with  but  two  or  three  mo- 
mentary exceptions.  She  cooperated  read'ly 
but  seemed  timid  and  shy  and  afraid  of 
making  a mistake. 

It  is  particularly  interesting  to  note  that 
on  the  Form  Board  No.  3 the  first  two  prob- 
lems were  completed  quickly  and  with  few 
moves.  The  third  problem  failed  to  be  com- 
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pleted  in  six  nr'nutes  and  there  was  a ten- 
dency on  the  part  of  the  child  at  the  point 
in  the  third  problem  at  which  she  was 
first  confronted  with  a serious  difficulty  in- 
terfering with  its  completion,  to  merely 
stand  and  play  with  the  blocks  rather  than 
really  striving  to  meet  the  difficulty  and 
to  complete  the  problem. 

This,  I believe,  to  be  characteristic  of 
her  method  of  meeting  difficulties.  This 
habit  of  behavior  is  probably  back  of  her 
attitude  toward  the  school  situation.  Wheth- 
er or  not  children  are  unkind  to  her,  I 
th:nk  that  the  child  really  believes  that 
they  are  and  does  not  wish  to  go  to  school 
because  of  this  unkindness.  She  definitely 

mentions  two  children  . and  , 

who,  she  says,  “fuss”  at  her.  As  far  as 
could  be  learned  this  fussing  consists  of 
their  sometimes  hitting  her  and  sometimes 
telling  other  children  that  she  was  “mean.” 
She  says  that  none  of  the  other  children 
are  unkind  to  her. 

We  suggested  to  the  child  that  she  ought 
to  go  to  school  rather  than  to  let  these 
children  think  that  they  could  worry  her; 
and  that  she  ought  to  be  able  to  get 
enough  fun  out  of  playing  with  the  other 
children.  We  would  suggest  that  in  the 
handling  of  this  case,  it  is  rather  necessary 
to  gain  the  confidence  of  the  child  so  that 
she  will  be  willing  to  talk  freely  and  ex- 
plain her  difficulties  rather  than  merely 
having  to  dwell  upon  them  herself.  To  gain 
such  confidence  one  would  have  to  take  a 
position  properly  sympathetic  and  yet  at 
the  same  time  showing  firmness  as  to 
what  is  expected  of  the  child  in  her  behav- 
ior toward  difficulties.  Any  attempt  to  use 
force  or  threats  would  probably  but  increase 
her  difficulties.  In  talking  this  matter  over 

with  Miss in  this  way,  we  learned 

that  there  had  perhaps  been  threats  used 
with  this  child.  This  has  probably  tended 
to  increase  her  fear  and  worry  in  connec- 
tion with  the  school  situation  making  a 
bad  matter  worse. 

If  the  faulty  habit  of  meeting  difficulties 
is  not  corrected  it  will  very  likely  lead  to 
more  and  more  serious  adjustment  difficul- 
ties as  the  child  grows  older. 

We  wonder  how  many  of  those  who  know 
of  the  existence  of  the  Division,  know  also 
that  it  attempts  to  give  service  in  cases 
of  adult  adjustment  difficulties.  Minor  and 
major  adjustment  problems  of  students  in 
the  state  university  are  frequently  brought 
to  the  Division.  Sometimes  these  problems 
have  reached  such  an  extreme  seriousness, 
through  lack  of  early  attention,  as  to  make 
it  necessary  to  refer  them  to  an  institu- 
tion where  they  may  receive  the  prolong- 
ed treatment  necessary  under  constant  sup- 
ervision. SomeUmes  readjustment  may  be 
established  after  almost  daily  conference 
over  a period  of  several  weeks.  Again,  very 
occasionally  a single  conference  may  be 
sufficient  to  start  the  individual  in  the  di- 
rection of  an  adequate  adjustment. 

Most  cases  of  adult  readjustments  re- 
quire a long  period  of  study  and  of  later 
psychological  re-educational  guidance.  For 
instance,  there  was  one  case  tliat  required 
attention  over  a number  of  months.  As  the 
result  of  faulty  habits  started  in  childhood, 
primarily  in  the  parent-child  relationship, 
and  a later  intolerable  marital  situation, 
there  had  developed  as  an  escape  mechan- 
ism a chronic  invalidism.  With  the  invalu- 


THE BIGGEST  JOB  ON  EARTH 


Being  a parent  is  the  biggest  job  on 
earth.  It  is  so  big  that  it  is  easy  to  make 
mistakes  and  to  wrong  a child  when  you 
want  to  do  the  best  for  him. 

I.  Here  are  Some  Guideposts  Marking 

Where  Others  Have  Made  Mistakes 

1.  Do  you  worry  too  much? 

Some  parents,  by  looking  for  illness, 
make  small  ills  far  worse  and  give 
children  a habit  of  being  sickly  when 
they  would  be  in  better  health  if 
they  forgot  themselves. 

Some  parents,  by  unreasonable  fear 
that  their  children  will  get  hurt,  de- 
prive them  of  healthful  outdoor 
sports. 

2.  Do  you  “baby”  your  child? 

How  will  it  be  for  him  when,  unused 
to  meeting  any  hardship,  he  has  to 
make  his  own  way  in  the  world? 

3.  Do  you  make  the  mistake  of  think- 
ing that  you  can  tell  a child  anything 
to  get  him  to  do  what  he  should? 
A lie  to  a child  is  a very  serious 
thing.  Can  you  wonder  if  he  lies  to 
you  after  that  and  does  not  trust 
you  again? 

4.  Do  you  stop  everything  a child 
starts  to  do? 

A child  who  meets  “Don’t”  or  “Stop” 
every  time  he  moves  is  k'ke  a per- 
son with  his  hands  tied. 

5.  Do  you  seem  stiff  and  harsh  to  your 
child,  repelling  his  confidences,  tell- 
ing him  not  to  bother  you  with  his 
nonsense  ? 

His  eager,  growing  mind  longs  for 
companionship  with  you — for  a dad 
who  is  a “good  pal”  and  a mother 
who  “always  understands.” 

II.  Three  Helpful  Things  to  Remember 

1.  Keep  cool. 

Children  grow  up,  like  plants  that 
have  good  earth  and  sun  and  rain, 
if  you  give  them  the  chance.  Fret- 
ting, anger,  and  fear  only  hinder 
their  growth. 

2.  Common  sense  and  kindness  are  nev- 
er wrong. 

3.  Be  always  learning  something  about 
your  job,  as  a parent. 

— Adapted)  from  “Habit  Training  for 
Children”  by  D.  A.  Thom,  M.  D. 


able  cooperation  of  a physician,  members  of 
the  patient’s  family  and  the  patient,  great 
improvement  was  eventually  obtained. 

About  four  or  five  hundred  of  the  gen- 
eral intelligence  examinations  enumerated 
in  the  detailed  summary  of  our  work  to  be 
found  in  a later  issue  were  made  by  two 
temporarily  employed  paid  workers.  The 
total  time  of  their  employment  would 
amount  to  about  eight  months.  A few  of 
the  other  cases  were  examined  by  a psy- 
chologist whose  time  was  given  without 
pay.  The  Director  of  the  Division  has  put  in 
a great  number  of  extra  hours.  And  yet 
we  have  not  touched  the  problem  that 
should  be  met  by  a bureau  of  this  type.  It 
is  frequently  necessary  to  postpone  for  sev- 
eral weeks  or  months  the  granting  of  re- 
quests for  examination.  There  are  two 
state  institutions  whose  requests  for  assist- 


ance in  the  understanding  and  handling  of 
their  wards  have  had  to  go  ungranted  for 
a number  of  years.  The  State  itself  and 
the  indiv;duals  as  well  have  suffered  as  a 
result. 

The  reason  that  more  service  can  not  be 
given  is  a financial  one,  which  has  directly 
limited  the  staff  of  the  division.  The  direc- 
tor is  only  employed  for  this  work  on  a 
one-th;rd  time  basis.  In  addition  to  the 
routine  work  of  the  office,  the  examination 
of  cases  and  the  holding  of  clinics,  his  duties 
involve  the  inspection  of  state  and  private 
inst'tutions  dealing  with  mental  cases. 
There  is  also  a large  amount  of  speaking 
and  other  educational  types  of  work  to  be 
done.  For  all  the  recording  of  data  about 
cases;  the  acquisition  and  filing  of  an 
immense  amount  of  valuable  personal  and 
family  history  data;  the  handling  of  cor- 
respondence; and  the  keeping  of  records  re- 
garding state  and  private  institutions  re- 
ceiving mental  cases;  and  the  taking  care 
of  other  office  duties,  there  is  available  only 
one-half  the  time  of  a secretary. 

Until  increased  appropriation  and  pri- 
vate endowment  together  come  to  the  aid 
of  this  division  of  the  work  of  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare,  its 
duties  can  not  be  adequately  handled.  We 
need  at  once — as  a minimum  increase — for 
an  adequate  handling  of  the  work  as  it  ex- 
ists today  (that  is,  without  looking  ahead 
to  the  mcreased  call  for  service  that  would 
come  with  the  knowledge  that  we  had  in- 
creased facilities): 

1.  A full-time  secretary. 

2.  A full-time  clerk  for  filing  and  steno- 

graphic work. 

3.  A full-time  assistant  psychologist. 

4.  A psychiatric  social  worker  would  be 

of  further  ?nvaluable  assistance. 

“Healthy-mindedness  toward  work  and 
toward  responsibility  must  be  engendered 
and  fostered  in  the  child’s  nature  by  the 
attitudes  of  the  adults  who  have  the  child 
in  theh'  charge.” 


“The  foundations  of  types  of  personality 
are  laid  in  childhood.  One  forms  mental 
habits  as  one  forms  physical  habits.  Some 
are  good  and  some  are  bad.  We  take  great 
care  in  helping  the  child  form  good  phy- 
sical habits  but  we  are  mclined  to  neglect 
almost  entirely  the  emotional  habits  the 
child  may  develop,  although,  so  far  as  the 
happiness  of  the  child  and  its  future  suc- 
cess in  dealing  with  others  is  concerned, 
these  are  probably  more  important.” 


“We  do  not  know  precisely  to  what  ex- 
tent mental  defects  and  psychopathic  con- 
ditions are  inherited.  But  we  do  know 
that,  on  the  whole,  feebleminded  and  in- 
sane persons  who  are  permitted  to  propa- 
gate their  kind,  raise  families  in  a most 
unfavorable  home  environment.”  March  Eu- 
genics. 
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PSYCHOLOGIST  EXPLAINS 
HOW  PEOPLE  AFFECT  EACH 
OTHER’S  MENTAL  HEALTH 


(Continued  from  Page  1) 
own  fearless  facing  of  facts  is  an  example 
to  others;  the  minister  who  by  understand- 
ing the  problems  of  others  can  help  them 
to  understand  these  problems  themselves 
and  to  organize  their  capacities  to  meet 
them;  the  minister  who  presents  the  teach- 
ings of  Christ  and  other  rel’gious  truths 
as  an  aid  to  overcoming  difficulties  rather 
than  as  a means  of  escaping  such  difficul- 
ties, is  contributing  in  a very  important 
way  to  the  mental  health  of  his  group.  Re- 
ligion should  be  an  aid  to,  never  a substi- 
tute for,  adequate  adjustment. 

The  social  worker  who  does  for  his  client 
that  which  the  client  should  do  for  him- 
self; the  social  worker  who  fails  to  under- 
stand the  factors  contributing  to  his  client’s 
difficulties,  is  confirnrng,  if  not  creating, 
a condition  of  mental  illness.  The  social 
worker  who,  because  of  his  own  past  or 
present  problems,  has  a warped  perspec- 
tive for  the  problems  of  his  clients  may  do 
almost  irreparable  damage  to  the  health  of 
his  client. 

The  employer  who  assumes  an  attitude 
of  superiority  and  arrogance  toward  h:s  em- 
ployees; who  treats  them  as  if  they  were 
mere  mechanisms  without  intellect  or  social 
feelings,  is  as  potent  a source  of  mental  ill 
health  as  is  tubercular  sputum  a potent 
source  of  physical  disease.  Not  all  people 
exposed  to  tubercular  germs  become  tu- 
bercular patients.  Not  all  exposed  to 
the  atmosphere  of  the  unsympathet-'c 
employer  become  mentally  ill.  How- 
ever, in  any  large  group  of  ind'viduals  ex- 
posed to  such  sources  of  disease  both  phy- 
sical and  mental  diseases  result  on  the 
part  of  some.  An  employer  with  such  an  at- 
titude induces  in  some  of  his  workers  a 
feeling  of  inferiority  which  prevents  their 
working  at  full  econonrc  efficiency  and  at 
the  same  time  handicaps  them  in  all  their 
personal  and  social  activities.  Such  an 
employer  induces  in  other  of  his  workers 


an  antagonistic  attitude  that  makes  them 
less  cooperative  and  therefore  less  effec- 
tive producers.  In  e ther  of  these  cases  there 
results  industrial  or  economic  ill  health  and 
that  is  of  equal  importance  with  the  mental 
ill  health  of  the  affected  workers.  The  eco- 
nomic loss  resulting  from  such  mental  ill 
health  is  at  least  as  great  as  the  economic 
loss  resulting  from  industrial  acc'dent  and 
occupational  disease.  In  this  same  situation 
is  to  be  found  also  one  of  the  important 
sources  for  the  class  antagonisms  that  are 
such  disrupting  influences  not  only  in  eco- 
nomic but  also  in  all  other  soc’al  relation- 
ships. 

Beneficent  maternalism  even  when  not 
tinged,  as  it  often  is,  with  condescension, 
can  not  in  most  cases  help  but  breed  a 
feeling  of  inferiority;  it  can  not  but  stamp 
out  in  the  workers  any  tendency  to  cooper- 
ative ’’ndustrialism  that  might  otherwise 
be  present.  General  social  and  individual 
dependency  is  a further  result. 

The  employee  who  comes  to  his  job  with 
an  attitude  of  sabotism,  either  active  or  pas- 
sive; who  feels  that  the  world  owes  him  a 
living  irrespect’ve  of  his  personal  contribu- 
tion; who  looks  upon  those  in  superior  in- 
dustrial positions  with  envy  and  hatred,  is 
establishing  a barrier  to  mutual  under- 
standing between  employer  and  employee. 
Such  a worker  is  making  as  inadequate  an 
adjustment  to  his  difficulties — no  matter 
how  real  or  serious  they  may  be,  no  matter 
how  justified  by  actual  conditions  may  be 
the  dissatisfaction — as  the  tantrum  behav- 
ior of  children,  who  beat  with  clenched  but 
impotent  fists  against  the  all  powerful  re- 
straining arms  of  adults  who  are  trying 
to  keep  them  from  doing  things  they  want 
to  do.  In  fact,  the  behavior  in  the  two 
cases  is  very  similar.  The  worker  in  what- 
ever industrial  situation — be  it  logging 
camp,  mine,  office,  factory,  kitchen  or  store, 
who  can  not  see  the  interrelationship  and 
the  interdependence  of  employer  and  em- 
ployee; and  that  he  must  do  his  part  toward 
furthering  a mutual  understanding,  has  a 
social  blindness  that  is  as  much  a mental 
illness  as  the  functional  blindness  of  the 
hysterical  patient  who  can  not  see  the  d;s- 
tressing  things  in  his  physical  environment. 

An  objective,  though  mutually  under- 
standing relationship,  between  employer 
and  employee — represented  on  one  side  by 
a living  wage  without  charitable  doles  and 
on  the  other  side  by  an  effective  and  inter- 
ested service — would  result  ;n  greater  men- 
tal health  to  both,  to  industry  as  a whole, 
and  to  the  other  large  social  groups. 

The  teacher  who  prevents  the  undesir- 
able behavior  of  pupils  by  corporal  punish- 
ment, by  threats,  and  other  repressive 
measures,  rather  than  by  finding  and  re- 
moving the  cause  of  such  behavior,  or  by 
substituting  more  desirable  forms  of  be- 
havior, is  as  direct  a contrbutor  to  the  men- 
tal ill  health  of  these  pupils  as  were  the 
physicians  who  used  to  bleed  their  patients 
having  colds,  contributing  to  their  further 


enfeeblement.  The  teacher  who  is  herself 
inadequately  trained  is  as  dangerous  to  the 
mental  health  and  efficiency  of  school  chil- 
dren as  the  inadequately  trained  physic’an 
is  to  the  health  of  his  patients. 

The  parent,  no  matter  how  great  his  mo- 
tivating love,  who  protects  his  child  from 
every  difficult  situation,  who  sees  that  no 
hardships  are  encountered,  who  solves  for 
him  every  problem  that  life  presents  has 
as  effecUvely  dwarfed  the  mental  growth 
and  vigor  of  this  child  as  he  would  have 
dwarfed  his  physical  growth  and  vigor  by 
keeping  his  arms  and  legs  bound  in  order 
to  save  him  from  fatigue.  The  parent  who 
meets  frustrating  situations  by  outbursts 
of  temper,  or  who  avoids  responsibilities 
by  the  offering  of  minor  physical  handicaps 
as  excuses  is  as  contaminating  a source 
of  mental  illness  to  his  child  as  is.  the  ty- 
phoid parent  a source  of  physical  illness. 

Every  Individual:  The  individual  in  each 
of  the  above  situations  is  a specialized  in- 
dividual with  specialized  attitudes  and  spe- 
cialized possibilit’es  of  contributing  posi- 
tively or  negatively  to  his  own  mental 
health  and  that  of  others  with  whom  he 
comes  in  contact  in  these  same  specialized 
relationships.  In  addition,  each  mdividual 
makes  everyday  many  unspecialized  social 
contacts.  In  each  of  these  contacts  he  is 
also  a contributor  to  the  mental  illness  or 
health  of  others  and  of  himself.  Each  in- 
dividual carries  as  a rule  to  these  general 
situations  h:s  attitudes  as  acquired  in  the 
special  situations.  There  are,  however,  some 
slight  variations.  Does  the  clerk  in  selling, 
or  the  customer  in  buying,  engender  antag- 
onism or  cooperation?  Does  he  attract  or 
repel  ? Does  he  cause  excessive  muscular 
tenseness,  contracted  breathing,  rapid  heart 
and  consequent  fatigue  and  unpleasant 
mental  states  ? Does  the  autoist  bring 
about  the  same  results  in  those  he  passes 
on  the  road  by  his  inconsiderate  use  of 
two-thirds  of  the  road  on  each  curve  or  by 
ignoring  the  r:ghts  of  the  nearly  helpless 
pedestrian  ? Does  the  pedestrian  in  congest- 
ed city  traffic  produce  the  same  results  in 
the  autoist  by  ignor’ng  traffic  regulations'? 
What  is  the  effect  of  the  consistently  late 
person  on  those  with  whom  he  has  appoint- 
ments ? W;hat  is  the  effect  of  the  one  who 
is  unpleasantly  insistent  upon  absolute  ex- 
actness in  keeping  appointments  ? What  is 
the  effect  of  the  man  on  the  street — his 
general  mien,  expression,  carriage — upon 
those  whom  he  may  casually  pass  ? 

While  in  individual  cases  there  are  im- 
portant individual  factors  making  for 
mental  health  or  mental  sickness,  there  are 
these  other,  social  factors,  that  are  ex- 
tremely important  and  too  often  neglected. 
Social  and  ind;vidual  mental  health,  happi- 
ness and  efficiency  come  largely  from  the 
sympathetic  understanding,  tolerantly  con- 
structive, cooperative  behavior  of  each  of 
the  individuals  in  society.  You  and  I, 
whether  we  will  it  or  not,  are  important 
and  . constant  mental  hygiene  factors. 
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STERILIZATION  LAW  IS  BEING  USED ; 
TWENTY-ONE  APPLICATIONS  APPROVED 


By  R.  EUGENE  BROWN 
Director  Division  of  Institutions. 


Since  the  law  provid'ng  for  the  “steriliza- 
tion of  mental  defectives  and  the  feeble- 
minded” was  passed  by  the  General  As- 
sembly of  1929,  twenty-one  cases  have  been 
submitted  to,  and  approved  by,  the  “four 
reviewers”  specified  in  the  law.  The  first 
case  was  submitted  in  August,  1929. 

Of  the  21  cases — five  men  and  16  wo- 
men—15. were  white  and  six  were  Negroes. 
The  mental  classificat:ons  given  by  the 
examiners  are  as  follows:  dementia  praecox 
2,  manic-depressive  1,  feebleminded  16, 
psychotic  and  feebleminded  1,  epileptic  and 
feebleminded  1. 

Fourteen  of  the  21  have  already  been 
sterilized  and,  so  far  as  we  have  learned, 
little  oppos'tion  has  been  encountered.  In 
fact,  in  the  case  of  one  person  (not  in- 
cluded in  the  21)  the  operation  was  per- 
formed at  the  individual’s  request,  be- 
fore the  reviewers  could  pass  upon  it. 

The  ages  of  the  21  persons  varied  from 
14  to  39.  Four  women  and  one  of  the  men 
had  been  married.  At  least  eight  of  the 
women  have  given  b'rth  to  one  or  more 
children.  One  woman,  a manic-depressive 
inmate  of  the  State  Hospital  at  Goldsboro, 
was  reported  as  having  had  ten  children.  If 
the  mental  defects  of  these  women  were  of 
an  hereditary  type  these  facts  are  cer- 
tainly of  very  great  significance.  Another 
woman,  an  inmate  of  a county  home,  had 
had  two  children,  one  by  her'  father,  and 
one  by  an  ?'nmate  of  the  county  home.  In 
another  case,  a white  woman  gave  b'rth  to 
a child  whose  father  was  a Negro.  All  of 
the  21  persons  were  said  to  be  sexually 
promiscuous.  Three  of  the  men  had  commit- 
ted assaults  upon  women. 

Ten  of  the  21  were  inmates  of  State  in- 
stitutions. Four  were  inmates  of  county 
homes  and  the  others  had  been  inmates  of 
either  county  or  state  inst;tutions  or  both. 
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FEEBLEMINDNESS 


1.  — is  stunted  mental  growth,  not  a dis- 

ease like  insanity. 

2.  — cannot  be  cured  in  a medical  sense. 

3.  — may  be  inherited;  but  may  be  caused 

by  accident  or  disease  in  early  child- 
hood. 

4.  — does  not  make  a person  evil.  There 

are  good  and  bad  among  the  feeble- 
minded. 

5.  — cannot  always  be  detected  from  a 

person’s  appearance. 

6.  — does  not  mean  that  the  individual  is 

unteachable.  Most  of  the  feeblemind- 
ed, if  trained  in  special  classes,  can 
do  manual  work  and  lead  happy,  use- 
ful lives. 

7.  — does  not  mean  that  a person  is  un- 

conscious of  his  defects;  all  but  the 
lower  grades  are  often  sensitive  and 
need  sympathetic  understanding. 


CASWELL  HELPS  DEFECTIVES 
IN  LEARNING  HOW  TO  LIVE 


By  MISS  ELSA  ERNST 

Psychologist,  Caswell  Training  School 

The  training  program  at  the  Caswell 
Training  School,  the  state  institution  for 
mental  defectives,  is  two-fold:  't  aims  to 
train  for  parole  those  pupils  who  may  be- 
come useful  citizens  though  “mentally  lim- 
ited,” and  secondly,  to  train  for  more  ef- 
fective living  within  the  inst’tution  those 
who  need  permanent  institutional  care. 

The  conscientious  teacher  of  subnormals 
is  apt  to  feel  at  times  like  a person  pad- 
dling a heav  ly  laden  canoe  up-stream 
against  a swift  current:  she  is  conscious 
mainly  of  the  swift  passage  of  days  and 
weeks  against  which  apparently  Tttle  or  no 
progress  is  being  made  by  her  pupils.  She 
soon  realizes  that  her  first  task  is  to  throw 
overboard  any  useless  cargo  she  may  have 
n her  educational  canoe,  and  see  to  it  that 
the  remaining  material  is  effectively  placed 
and  handled;  thereafter  she  is  more  than 
likely  to  be  astounded  at  the  improvement 
in  progress  and  responsiveness  she  ob- 
tains from  her  children.  Such  improvement 
does  not  ind’cate  any  net  increase  in  the 
children’s  intelligence,  but  shows  what 
can  be  done  when  a flexible  educational 
program,  properly  designed  and  adminis- 
tered to  meet  each  child’s  actual  needs  and 
capacities,  is  adopted. 

The  foregoing  filustrates  in  brief  the  ex- 
perience and  attitude  of  those  in  charge 
of  the  educational  welfare  of  pupils  admit- 
ted to  the  Caswell  Training  School.  When 
a child  enters  Caswell,  a study  is  first  made 
of  his  physical  condit;on,  general  intelli- 


gence, previous  behavior,  school  history  and 
home  environment. 

He  is  then  sent  to  the  boys’  or  girls’  sup- 
ervisor who  places  him  in  a dormitory 
where  he  lives  w th  other  pupils  of  his  own 
age,  sex,  and  general  intelligence  level.  If 
he  is  of  sufficient  mentality  and  old  enough, 
certain  household  or  farm  duties  are  as- 
signed to  him  as  part  of  his  industrial 
train  ng.  More  than  two-thirds  of  the  pres- 
ent six  hundred  inmates  of  the  institution 
are  receiving  this  type  of  training. 

In  addition,  pupils  from  two  to  twelve 
years  mentally  are  placed  by  the  school 
pr  ncipal  in  one  or  more  classes  of  the 
school  department.  These  pupils  form  our 
most  important,  possible  parole  group: 
early  entrance  at  Caswell  in  cases  where 
efficient  extra-mural  care  and  training  are 
not  forthcoming,  may  save  a child  from 
becoming  a later  community  problem.  Pre- 
vention is  better  than  cure. 

The  school  classes  include  k'ndergarten, 
first  to  fifth  grades  (using  a modified  pro- 
gram), manual  arts  and  crafts,  music  and 
physical  education.  The  classes  are  suffi- 
ciently small  to  permit  individual  guidance 
where  necessary,  and  are  in  the  hands  of 
specially  trained  and  experienced  teachers. 
The  music,  physical  education  and  craft 
classes  provide  also  recreative  instruction 
for  our  older  pupils.  Our  present  manual 
training  program  is  unfortunately  much 
hampered  through  lack  of  proper  build- 
ings and  the  equipment  necessary  to  de- 
velop this  essential  training  activity. 

In  determining  a child’s  class  placement, 
his  phys  cal  age,  mental  age,  intelligence 
quotient,  school  achievement,  social  adjust- 
ment, special  abilities  and  general  health 
(the  latter  on  advice  of  the  medical  director 
and  head  nurse)  are  all  considered. 
Throughout  a child’s  train'ng  period  there 
is  a continual  check-up  and  further  study 
made  of  his  progress  and  abilities.  Though 
two  pupils  may  have  the  same  physical  age, 
mental  age  and  intelligence  quotient,  it  does 
not  necessar  ly  follow  that  they  will  be 
equally  advanced  or  successful  in  the  same 
tasks.  Herein  lies  one  of  the  fascinations  of 
objective  study  of  these  slow-moving  minds. 
Every  carefully  made  and  recorded  obser- 
vation of  a child’s  progress  and  general  be- 
havior is  valuable  for  further  psychological 
and  pedagogical  study  and  for  more  effec- 
ts handling  and  training  of  the  individual 
pupil. 

A number  of  our  pupils  paroled  in  the 
past  appear  to  be  making  good.  Some  few, 
however,  have  had  to  be  returned  for  furth- 
er training.  With  better  facilities  for  pa- 
role and  after-care,  and  with  the  inaugura- 
tion of  a carefully  organized  and  adequate- 
ly financed  ster'lization  program  as  recom- 
mended by  the  superintendent,  to  be  applied 
in  certain  cases,  more  of  our  pupils  could 
be  paroled  after  training  and  thus  become 
partly  or  entirely  self-supporting,  than  is 
possible  at  the  present  time. 
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DR.  CRANF.  TELLS  OF  VISIT 
TO  MODERN  INSTITUTION  FOR 
HANDLING  MENTAL  PATIENTS 


By  Dr.  Harry  W.  Crane 

On  the  train,  just  hav’ng  left  the  U.  S. 
Veteran’s  Hospital  at  Perry  Point  (Mary- 
land), I have  a greater  lightness  of  spirit, 
a greater  hopefulness  of  outlook  than  I 
have  had  for  some  time.  There  is  a distinct 
feeling  that  here  is  a bright  spot  in  the 
institutional  handling  of  nervous  and  men- 
tal patients.  The  general  attitude  of  the 
patients;  the  kind,  eager,  sympathetic,  en- 
thusiastic attitude  of  the  offic;als  in  charge; 
the  bright  and  cheery  atmosphere  (even 
on  this  dismal  day  of  rain  and  sleet)  on 
wards,  in  private  rooms,  and  in  the  various 
rooms  of  special  therapy  has  left  an  im- 
pression of  what  the  healthful  general  en- 
vironment of  this  type  of  hospital  should  be. 

There  are,  as  I look  back  upon  the  visit, 
which  was  all  too  brief,  a few  specific 
things  that  stand  out  as  especially  worthy 
of  comment.  Thus,  one  physician  said,  in 
substance,  this:  “The  government  gives  us 
an  athletic  director.  The  patients  are  taken 
in  groups  to  walk,  not  just  around  the 
grounds,  but  to  the  gymnasium  where  they 
are  given  systematic  exercises.  Our  pati- 
ents work  first  at  simple  things,  then  at 
more  complex  things  unt:l  they  reach  their 
level  of  accomplishment.  Our  patients  also 
have  regular  recreational  facilities.  We 
feel  that  before  they  are  able  to  go  out 
and  try  to  adjust  to  the  complex  social  sit- 
uation as  a whole,  they  must  have  training 
in  adjusting  here  to  as  many  as  possible 
of  ts  various  aspects.  Only  after  such 
varied  training  do  they  stand  a fair  chance 
when  on  parole.  As  a matter  of  fact,  this 
hospital  has  on  parole  all  the  time  some 
fifty  cases.” 

Another  physician  was  asked  about  the 
use  of  so-called  strong  or  protected  rooms. 
He  said  that  no  such  rooms  were  employed; 
that  the  use  of  such  rooms  by  any  institu- 
tion was  a relic  of  times  past.  He  told  of  h;s 
own  experience  as  the  superintendent  of  a 
well  known  state  hospital.  One  day  while 
going  over  the  hospital,  his  attention  was 
attracted  by  the  noise  as  of  some  one 
knocking  on  a closed  door  on  the  ward.  He 
questioned  the  nurse  in  charge,  “Why 
doesn’t  the  pat’ent  come  out?”  The  nurse 
replied,  “The  door  is  locked.”  He  questioned 
further,  “Why  is  the  door  locked?”  The 
answer  was,  “Because  the  woman  is  violent 
and  tears  off  her  clothes.”  The  doctor  said, 
“Why  use  this  method,  when  there  are  so 
many  other  ways  of  handling  these  cases?” 
“Because,”  answered  the  nurse,  “the  doctor 
in  charge  of  the  ward  told  me  to  lock  her 
in.”  The  superintendent  then  told  the 
nurse  to  open  the  door,  and  the  patient  came 
out  in  an  absolutely  nude  condit;on.  In  com- 
menting on  this  case  the  doctor  said  that 
such  a method  of  handling  patients  was 


Eugenics  and  Social  Work 


“ — Visionary  and  dogmatic  eugenics, 
divorced  from  economic  and  social  con- 
cerns, is  futile;  but  it  is  not  any  more  so 
than  shortsighted  and  unscientific  social 
work,  divorced  from  considerations  of 
size  of  family  and  hereditary  factors.  Eu- 
genics and  social  work  can  both  become 
more  adequate  through  the  achievement 
of  a closer  entente  cordiale.  Eugenical 
social  work  constitutes  an  essential 
phase  of  any  adequate  program  of  social 
reform.”  From  Frank  Lorimer  in 
March  1930  “Eugenics.” 


“barbarous,”  and  added,  ‘Why,  we  wouldn’t 
treat  a dog  like  that.” 

We  in  North  Carolina  have  heard  a lot 
from  time  to  time,  from  various  sources, 
about  the  absolute  necessity  for  “strong” 
or  “protected  rooms.”  It  is,  therefore,  par- 
t cularly  fitting  that  we  should  give  heed 
to  the  practice  in  this  regard  of  one  of  the 
best  hospitals  in  the  country.  W'e  should 
give  heed  to  the  ideas  of  a physician  of 
years  of  experience,  with  violent  as  well  as 
mild  cases,  that  the  use  of  protected  rooms 
is  never  necessary,  and  is  in  fact  but  a 
relic  of  an  earlier,  less  enlightened  period 
in  the  development  of  our  knowledge  of 
mental  disease. 

Another  interesting  aspect  of  the  work 
at  Perry  Point  is  the  tremendous  import- 
ance placed  on  occupational  theraphy.  While 
they  are  not  unaware  at  th;s  institution 
of  the  economic  value  to  the  institution  it- 
self of  occupational  therapy,  the  physicians 
with  whom  I talked  all  insisted  that  this 
should  be  regarded  as  a side  issue.  Occu- 
pation should  always  be  cons;dered  primar- 
ily as  a means  of  therapy.  That  it  is  so 
regarded  by  them  is  shown  by  the  method 
of  employment  used;  e.  g.  Each  patient  has 
his  occupation  prescribed  to  fit  his  own 
needs;  there  is  a physician  in  active  charge 
of  the  work.  Under  h;m  are  his  non-medical, 
specially  trained  assistants.  The  occupation 
is  graduated  to  the  capacity  of  the  pati- 
ents. A patient  in  the  worshop  of  the  Oc- 
cupational Therapy  Department  may  have 
to  be  started  in  what  they  call  their  Kin- 
dergarten Department,  where  he  may  do 
such  a simple  thing  as  string  beads. 
From  here  he  may  be  able  to  pass  to  raffia 
work,  still  later  to  weaving,  and  then  finally 
to  wood  and  leather  work.  I took  particular 
pleasure  in  seeing  the  pride  of  workmanship 
in  the  very  fine  piece  of  leather  work  be’ng 
turned  out  by  a patient  from  Greensboro, 
North  Carolina. 

The  doctor  in  charge  told  me  that  they 
used  this  form  of  therapy  successfully  with 
both  excited  and  depressed  cases.  He  told  of 
one  case  of  dementia  praecox  who  took  no 
interest  in  anything  before  being  started 
on  occupational  therapy.  Now  he  is  regular 
in  his  daily  attendance,  seems  to  have  as- 


sumed an  attitude  of  responsibility  toward 
his  work  and  is  greatly  improved  in  the 
matter  of  his  habits  of  personal  cleanliness. 

The  average  daily  population  of  Perry 
Point  Hospital  is  about  1,000.  Of  these  about 
200  are  bed  patients.  The  follow:ng  was 
the  current  daily  report  of  the  Occupational 
Therapy  Department.  It  shows  by  num- 
bers the  stress  being  placed  on  this  type 


of  therapy. 

Occupational  Therapy  in  Shop  174 

Occupational  Therapy  on  Wards  54 

Inside  Detail  144 

Outside  Detail  126 

Total  498 


That  the  Federal  Government  has  recog- 
nized the  necessity  of  adequate  study  and 
care  of  th's  type  of  case  is  also  important. 
Take  these  figures  in  relation  to  each  oth- 
er:— Approximately  1,000  patients;  17  phy- 
sicians; 2 dentists;  a nurse  (all  of  the 
nurses  are  graduate  nurses)  to  every  four 
or  five  patients;  one  employee  (counting 
the  entire  staff)  to  every  two  patients. 

In  the  January,  1929,  issue  of  “The  Perry 
Point  Bulletin,”  which,  by  the  way,  is  a 
part  of  the  Occupational  Therapy  program, 
one  finds  the  following  on  the  page  de- 
voted to  the  news  of  the  Occupational 
Therapy  Department: 

“J.  V.  has  finished  a pretty  navy  blue 
scarf.” 

“J.  K.  is  doing  some  very  nice  spool 
knitting.” 

“R.  J.  was  admitted  to  the  Leather  class 
and  has  made  a fine  start.” 

“A.  K.  has  turned  from  the  piano  long 
enough  to  become  interested  in  making 
beaded  bags.” 

“L.  O.,  newly  admitted,  is  showing  abil- 
ity in  reed  work.” 

“J.  M.  could  not  meet  the  demand  for  reed 
cradles  for  Christmas.” 

“A.  M.,  a new  member  of  the  Class,  is 
showing  considerable  skill  in  making  tow- 
els.” 

“G.  P.  is  very  particular  about  the  ap- 
pearance of  lrs  roving  rugs.” 

“J.  C.  and  H.  K.  are  our  champion  scarf 
makers.” 

How  interesting  to  note  the  personal 
touches,  the  suggestions  of  praise  here  and 
encouragement  there.  Here  one  finds  set  in 
type,  the  prevalent  atmosphere  of  the  hos- 
pital, an  atmosphere  that  gives  incentive  for 
accomplishment;  and  the  same  thing  is  not- 
ed on  the  page  devoted  to  ward  news.  And, 
you  will  notice,  the  same  incentive  methods 
seem  to  be  applied  to  the  nurses  and  at- 
tendants as  to  the  patients: 

WARD  SIX 

“During  spare  moments,  M.  R.,  is  writ- 
ing short  stories  which  show  some  talent.” 

“Forty-four  out  of  a hundred  patients  on 
this  Ward  have  ground  parole.” 

“If  any  Ward  has  better  Attendants  and 
(Continued  on  Page  7) 
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INDICATIONS  REVEAL 
INTEREST  IN  MENTAL 
HEALTH  OF  PUBLIC 


There  are  numerous  significant  rndica- 
tions  that  there  is  an  awakening  to  the 
need  of  more  adequate  study  and  provision 
for  mental  health  and  hygiene.  Among 
these  may  be  noted  the  following  to  which 
reference  has  been  made  in  recent  issue's 
of  the  MENTAL  HYGIENE  BULLETIN. 

1.  First  International  Congress  on  Mental 
Hygiene  Meeting  in  Washington,  D.  C., 
May  5-10,  1930. 

2.  Appropriation  by  the  Julius  Rosenwald 
Fund  of  Chicago  of  $62,500  to  be  used 
by  the  Canadian  National  Committee  for 
Mental  Hygiene  for  the  promotion  of 
child  study  in  this  field. 

3.  Calvin  Coolidge,  Julius  Rosenwald,  and 
Alfred  E.  Smith  acting  as  a committee 
appointed  by  the  executors  and  trustees 
of  the  residuary  estate  of  Conrad  Hubert 
named  the  National  Committee  for  Men- 
tal Hygiene  as  one  of  the  34  beneficiaries. 
The  amount  granted  was  $250,000.  A like 
amount  was  also  granted  to  the  Jewish 
Mental  Health  Society  of  New  York. 

4.  “The  Canadian  National  Committee  for 
Mental  Hygiene  reports  that  Canadian 
life  insurance  companies  are  finding 
mental  diseases  an  increasing  source  of 
disability  costs,  ranking  next  to  tubercu- 
losis in  the  amounts  pa;d  out  by  com- 
panies to  policy  holders.” 

5.  Opening  and  dedication  in  December  last 
of  a new  Psychiatric  Research  Institute 
in  New  York  City. 

6.  Appropriation  by  State  of  New  York  of 
$18,300,000  for  about  6,000  addit:onal 
beds  in  the  state  hospitals  for  mental 
diseases.  The  Governor  of  New  York  has 
expressed  himself  as  feeling  that  a furth- 
er bond  issue  of  $50,000,000  is  needed  to 
properly  care  for  the  hospitalized  mental 
cases  in  that  state. 

7.  The  allotment  of  approximately  $6,800,- 
000  out  of  the  total  federal  appropria- 
tion of  $15,950,000  for  new  hospitals  for 
d’sabled  veterans,  for  new  beds,  for  treat- 
ment of  mental  cases.  “The  latest  report 
of  the  U.  S.  Veterans’  Bureau  shows  a 
total  of  12,780  mental  patients  under  care 
in  all  Government  hospitals,  compared 
with  6,428  tuberculosis  cases,  and  7,718 
general  cases.  The  great  pressure  of  men- 
tal cases  is  also  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  there  are  three  times  as  many  un- 
occupied beds  in  veterans’  hospitals  for 
tuberculosis  and  general  medical  and 
surgical  cases  as  in  those  for  mental 
cases.” 

8.  A study  made  by  Alden  B.  Mills  showed 
that  7%  of  the  100,000  men  in  the  prime 
of  life  examined  by  the  Life  Extension 
Institute,  suffered  from  neurasthenia  and 
“nervousness.” 


9.  “Average  Chance  of  Developing  Mental 
Disorder  is  1 to  10.  A statistical  analyst's 
of  the  relatively  more  complete  data 
gathered  in  New  York  and  in  Massachu- 
setts reveals  the  startling  fact  that  the 
chance  of  a young  person  15  years  old 
being  placed  in  a hospital  for  the  in- 
sane during  his  lifet:me  is  about  1 in 
20,  while  the  chance  of  developing  an 
incapacitating  mental  disorder  whether 
sent  to  a hospital  for  insanity  or  not  is 
probably  at  least  as  high  as  1 in  10.  To 
the  extent  that  msanity  is  traceable  to 
mental  maladjustments  due  to  psycholog- 
ical experiences  it  would  appear  that 
modern  civilization  is  a cause  to  a very 
large  extent  of  serious  psychological 
maladjustment  on  the  part  of  mankind. 
Ogburn  and  Winston,  American  Journal 
of  Sociology.” 

What  is  North  Carolina  doing  to  cope  with 
its  problems  of  Mental  Hygiene? 

So  far  there  has  been: 

Inadequate  provision  for  its  three  state 
hospitals  for  mental  diseases. 
Inadlequate  provision  for  the  state 
school  for  wh:te  feebleminded. 

No  provision  for  negro  feebleminded. 
Division  of  Mental  Health  and  Hygiene 
with  only  the  one-third  time  of  one 
person  and  the  one-half  time  of  an- 
other person. 

What  is  North  Carolina  going  to  do  to  more 
adequately  handle  this  problem?  The  an- 
swer is  in  the  hands  of  the  socially  m;nd- 
ed  citizens  of  North  Carolina. 

The  Whole  World  Unites  In 
Mental  Hygiene  Movement 

First  International  Congress  To  Be 
Held  at  Washington  May  5-10, 1930 

The  world  embraces  mental  hygiene! 

The  year  1930  is  to  witness  a significant 
gathering  of  men  and  women  from  all  coun- 
tries of  the  world  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
moting the  mental  health  of  all  the  people 
of  the  world,  when  the  first  International 
Congress  on  Mental  Hyg:ene  is  held  at 
Washington,  D.  C.,  May  5th  to  10th. 

Mental  hygiene  workers  in  many  coun- 
tries have  long  desired  a World  Congress. 
Many  factors  have  brought  to  the  public 
attention  the  importance  of  the  mental 
hygiene  movement  which  has  experienced 
phenomenal  growth.  Among  these  are  the 
individual  and  social  ravages  of  mental  dis- 
ease and  mental  defect;  the  startl'ng  fact 
that  there  are  more  beds  in  “mental”  hos- 
pitals in  the  United  States  than  in  all  the 
general  hospitals  combined,  with  other 
countries  reporting  the  same  situation;  the 
hopeful  attitude  that  can  now  be  taken  to- 
ward mental  illness,  since  it  ;s  preventable 
in  many  cases. 

The  Congress  opens  on  the  twenty-second 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  first 


mental  hygiene  society  in  the  world.  The 
Connecticut  Society,  organized  by  Clifford 
W.  Beers,  preceded  the  organization  of  the 
National  Comm'ttee  for  Mental  Hygiene  by 
one  year. 

President  Hoover  is  Honorary  President 
of  the  Congress  and  Dr.  William  A.  White 
is  President.  Clifford  W.  Beers  is  Secre- 
tary-General. The  honorary  vice-presidents 
ai  e representatives  of  twenty-five  nations. 

Dr.  Harry  W.  Crane,  Director  of  the  D - 
vision  of  Mental  Hygiene  of  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare,  has 
been  appointed  by  Governor  Gardner  to  act 
as  North  Carolina’s  representative  at  the 
Congress. 

All  who  have  a serious  interest  in  men- 
tal hygiene  will  be  welcomed  to  attend  the 
meeting.  Full  membership  is  open  to  indi- 
viduals upon  application  to  the  Administra- 
tive Secretary  (John  R.  Shillady)  at  370 
Seventh  Avenue,  New  York  City,  with  pay- 
ment of  five  dollars.  Full  membership  en- 
titles a member  to  receive  all  publications 
of  the  Congress,  includ;ng  the  Proceedings 
of  the  sessions. 

Dr.  Crane  Tells  of  Visit 
To  Modern  Institution  For 
Handling  Mental  Patients 

(Continued  from  Page  6) 

Nurses  than  we  have,  let  them  try  to  prove 
it.” 

“Seven  patients  go  to  hydro-therapy- 
W.  D„  G.  F„  A.  F .,  P.  H„  F.  M„  A.  S„  and 
R.  S.” 

On  the  last  page  of  the  Bulletin  ;s  found 
this  poem  which  seems  to  embrace  the  ideals 
and  atmosphere  of  the  hospital.  The  whole 
impression  is  that  these  ideals  and  this 
atmosphere  are  in  no  sense  academic  or 
theoretical,  but  that  they  are  essentially 
real  and  tangible: 

THE  LITTLE  THINGS 
By  O.  L.  H. 

So  oiten  :t’s  a little  thing 
That  makes  or  breaks  a man! 

Some  unimportant  happening — 

And  good  luck  overtakes  a man; 

Your  chance  to  win  may  come  to  you 
Just  when  you  least  expect  it  to! 

Perhaps  today  some  grief  or  pain 
Possesses  you,  distresses  you, 

But  loss  may  quickly  turn  to  gain 
And  happiness  then  blesses  you. 

The  little  things  in  life,  I hold, 

May  point  the  way  to  joys  untold. 

The  mag’c  wand  of  little  things 
Is  ruling  us  and  schooling  us, 

And  whether  we  be  knaves  or  kings 
It  often,  too,  is  fooling  us; 

We  fail  to  pay  sufficient  heed 
To  what  may  come  of  word  or  deed. 

So  often  it’s  a little  thing 
That  breaks  a man  or  makes  a man; 
When  life  seems  most  discouraging 
Then  fate  steps  in  and  stakes  a man; 
Your  chance  to  win  may  come  to  you 
Just  when  you  least  expect  it  to! 
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PUBLIC  WELFARE  PROGRESS 


Last  Twenty  Years  Have  Brought  Hope  to  Insane 


CLIFFORD  W.  BEERS’  AUTOBIOGRAPHY 

INSPIRED  NEW  METHODS  OF  TREATMENT 


For  Centuries  Mentally  111  Regarded  as  Pos- 
sessed of  Devils;  Modern  Science  Shows 
Insanity  Is  Frequently  Curable 


Insanity  has  always  been  to  man  a mys- 
terious disease.  Back  in  Biblical  days,  man 
so  little  understood  this  affliction  that  he 
cast  upon  it  a religious  sign'ficance,  declar- 
ing a certain  insane  man  to  be  ‘possessed 
of  seven  devils.” 

Through  the  centuries,  the  man  bereft 
of  reason  has  been  a creature  to  be  shun- 
ned, to  be  locked  in  cages,  and  chained. 
He  has  not  been  regarded  as  a human  be- 
ing, but  a sinister  creature  apart  from 
i he  world  of  men.  No  one  considered  that 
there  were  possib'lities  that  he  might  be 
restored  to  usefulness. 

The  mentally  afflicted  until  recently  have 
been  subjects  for  torture  from  the  public 
which  has  seemed  to  have  a taste  for  cruel- 
ty. They  have  been  at  large,  tormented 
by  a superstitious  civilization  which  re- 
garded their  insanity  as  a div'ne  punish- 
ment for  misdeeds;  or  they  have  been 
thrust  in  dungeons,  jads  or  almshouses  if 
considered  dangerous.  They  have  been 
flogged,  burned,  subjected  to  blood  letting, 
or  chained  to  dungeon  walls,  in  the  effort 
to  punish  the  demon  within. 

Dr.  Phil  ppe  Pinel,  Superintendent  of  tho 
Salpetriere,  an  asylum  for  insane  women 
in  Paris  in  1676,  was  the  first  to  regard  the 
insane  as  human  beings.  According  to  Dr. 
George  K.  Pratt,  “For  years  he  had  pieced 
for  permission  to  remove  his  wretched 
charges  from  the  dungeons  and  chains  that 
confined  them;  but  the  authorities  refused, 
for  fear  of  what  ‘outrages’  the  ‘lunatics’ 
might  comm't.  He  finally  had  his  own  wav 
granted  with  much  official  misp-ivmo-.  and 
there  is  in  all  history  no  more  tou-hm- 
event  than  that  which  occurred  when  Pmel 
ordered  the  chains  struck  from  these  wo- 
men and  their  removal  to  decent  quarters.” 

In  the  middle  19th  century  Dorothea  DW 
started  'n  America  a wave  of  interest  in 
the  insane  which  resulted  in  the  esfabb'"h- 
ment,  of  32  institutions  for  their  care.  One 
of  these,  the  State  Hospital  for  the  Tnsano 
at  Raleigh  is  called  Dix  Hill  m h°r  honor 

However,  these  hospitals  did  not  I've  nn 
to  all  of  their  extravagant  promises,  and 
the  enthusiasm  spent  its  force.  By  the  end 


of  the  century  they  had  become  merely  asy- 
lums where  the  insane  were  incarcerated 
for  the  protection  of  the  community. 

A Yale  boy,  who  became  insane  three 
years  after  his  graduation,  is  chiefly  re- 
sponsible for  the  fact  that  today  we  have 
hosp'tals  for  the  insane,  instead  of  asy- 
lums; and  that  today  we  realize  that  mental 
disease  is  not  an  uncanny  visitation  of 
supernatural  forces,  but  an  actual  sickness. 

Following  his  recovery  Clifford  Whitting- 
ham  Beers  wrote  his  now  famous  auto- 
biography, “A  Mind  that  Found  Itself.” 
He  had  suffered  from  a form  of  mental 
disease  wh'ch  leaves  its  victim  with  a vivid 
memory  of  his  experience.  In  this  book,  he 
pointed  out  the  needless  tortures  inflicted 
by  the  use  of  straight-jackets,  cuffs,  and 
other  paraphenalia  of  restraint.  The  book 
revealed  the  sufferings  of  the  patient  at 
the  hands  of  surly,  incompetent  attendants. 
It  was,  and  still  is,  widely  read. 

Mr.  Beers  determ'ned  to  devote  his  life 
to  mental  hygiene.  In  1908,  he  organized 
the  Connecticut  Society  for  Mental  Hy- 
giene, and  in  1909,  the  National  Commit- 
tee for  Mental  Hygiene,  of  which  he  is 
now  secretary.  In  1930,  the  first  Interna- 
tional Congress  will  be  held  in  Washing- 
ton. Thus,  the  movement  has  spread  until 
t is  international  in  scope — a movement 
given  -'ts  first  impetus  by  the  autobigraphy 
of  a former  patient  in  hospitals  for  the  in- 
sane. 

Through  these  agencies,  reforms  in  the 
custodial  care  of  the  insane  have  been  ac- 
complished. The  grosser  evils  of  jail  and 
almshouse  care  have  been  abolished  m 
many  states,  though  in  North  Carolina  we 
have  many  insane  in  these  institutions. 

The  public  now  realizes  that  often  in- 
cipient cases  of  mental  disease  can  be 
checked.  This  concept  of  prevention  has 
led  to  the  establishment  of  psychopathic 
wards  and  clinics — in  many  states,  but  not 
yet  in  North  Carolina. 

Along  with  the  revolution  in  the  care  of, 
and  the  attitude  toward  the  insane,  have 
come  community  programs  for  the  training 
of  the  feebleminded.  North  Carolina’s  insti- 
tution for  the  white  feebleminded  child 
was  founded  in  1911.  It  has  a capacity  of 
around  600,  and  a waiting  list  of  the  same 
number. 

Certain  modern  prisons  have  revolutioniz- 
ed the'r  prison  policies  according  to  the 
new  concepts  of  mental  disease  and  defect, 
and  base  their  treatment  on  the  findings 
of  their  mental  hygiene  clinic.  Ex-Governor 
Smith  of  New  York  has  suggested  that 


THE  EXTENT  OF  MENTAL 
DISEASE 


Nearly  every  family  has  one  or  more 
members  mentally  ill. 

‘There  are  300,000  patients  in  hospitals 
for  nervous  and  mental  diseases,  accord- 
ing to  a report  of  the  American  Medical 
Association. 

This  number  will  grow  by  10,000  every 
year.  Next  year  there  will  be  310,000. 

There  are  75,000  new  admissions  each 
year — new  patients  who  enter  mental 
hospitals  for  the  first  time. 

One  out  of  every  325  persons  in  this 
country  is  in  an  institution  for  nervous 
or  mental  cases,  while  only  one  of  2,400 
are  in  tuberculosis  hospitals. 

One  of  every  22  persons  may  expect 
mental  disease  sometime  during  h>s  life- 
time. 


judges  and  juries  should  merely  decide  on 
the  facts  in  a criminal  case,  the  diagnosis 
and  treatment  to  be  decided  by  a board  of 
med’cal  and  social  experts.  However,  North 
Carolina  is  far  behind  these  institutions; 
still  making  no  effort  to  determine  a pris- 
oner’s mental  condition  unless  it  is  spe- 
cifically questioned  in  the  courts. 


A system  of  child  guidance  clinics  in 
which  children  are  studied  and  treated,  not 
for  physical  ills,  but  for  unusual  behavior 
has  been  established  through  the  National 
Committee.  The  school  “bad  boy,”  the  chTd 
with  the  feeling  of  inferiority,  the  unhappy 
little  girl  who  cannot  mix  with  other  chil- 
dren— all  these  are  subjects  for  the  child 
guidance  clinics,  which  study  the  chTdren 
and  their  environments  and  assist  them  to 
normal  adjustment.  No  such  clinics  exist  in 
this  State  as  yet,  with  the  exception  of 
those  held  by  the  Divis’on  of  Mental  Hy- 
giene. The  number  of  cases  that  can  be 
handled  by  this  division  is  lamentably  small, 
duo  to  the  very  limited  staff  which  the 
state  welfare  budget  permits. 


Mental  hygiene  has  become  one  of  the 
topics  of  the  day.  Yale  University  last  year 
establ'shed  an  “Institute  of  Human  Rela- 
tions.” Programs  for  the  protection  of  the 
mental  health  of  the  people  have  been 
adopted  in  communities  scattered  over  the 
country.  Organizations  like  the  Parent- 
Teacher  Associations,  women’s  clubs,  etc., 
are  engaging  special  speakers  to  learn  more 
of  the  movement,  which  has  as  its  goal  a 
nation  in  wh'ch  “all  preventable  mental  dis- 
ease shall  be  prevented  and  all  existing 
mental  disease  shall  be  given  the  best  care 
that  the  state  of  medical  science  can  pro- 
vide.” 
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Women  Should  Not  Work 
At  Night,  Says  Battle 

Rocky  Mount  Capitalist  Presents 
Resolutions  of  Committee  On 
Industry  to  Conference 

Gradual,  but  complete,  elimination  of 
night  work  for  women;  reduction  of  the 
working  week  from  60  to  55  hours;  and 
elimination  of  the  fourth  grade  clause — 
these  are  some  of  the  recommendations  of 
i;  the  Committee  on  Industry  which  were 

(adopted  by  the  North  Carolina  Conference 
for  Social  Service. 

The  report  was  presented  by  Kemp  D. 
!;  Battle,  of  Rocky  Mount,  prominent  attorney 
who  described  himself  as  a black  sheep 
among  capitalists.  For  over  a hundred 
years  his  people  have  owned  and  operated 
j;  cotton  mills,  the  second  cotton  mill  in  the 
State  having  been  organized  by  his  family. 

Mr.  Battle  recommended  that  the  first 
step  towards  abolition  of  night  work  for 
women  be  taken  not  later  than  1933.  He 

I said  that  night  work  is  the  principal  factor 
in  overproduction,  the  bane  of  the  industry. 
“Night  work  for  mothers  increases  tru- 
ancy, impairs  health,  increases  immorality, 
and  demoralizes  homelife,”  the  speaker  said. 

North  Carolina  is  almost  the  last  state 
to  permit  a working  week  of  over  55  hours, 
he  said. 

Complete  elimination  of  the  clause  allow- 
ing children  between  the  ages  of  fourteen 
and  sixteen  to  work  more  than  eight  hours 
a day  if  they  have  completed  the  fourth 
grade  was  advocated. 

The  conference  endorsed  the  proposal 
that  a survey  be  made  of  working  condi- 
tions of  women  and  children  in  this  state; 
and  be  conducted  by  competent  and  impar- 
tial persons  with  proper  safeguards  for 
trade  secrets  and  other  confidential  data. 

It  was  also  recommended  that  all  the 
various  functions  of  the  state  government 
having  to  do  with  labor  and  employment 
be  coordinated  into  one  department  with  an 
appointive  head. 

D The  cotton  mill  industry  is  not  healthy, 
he  said.  It  is  overbuilt,  and  gluts  the 
market.  Any  substantial  improvement  of 
conditions  of  the  operatives  must  accom- 
pany increased  profits. 


Social  Service 
Traced 


Conference  History  Is 
By  Vice-ChairmanjiMcAlister 


Responsibility  For 

Prisoners'  Welfare 

(Editor’s  Note:  In  view  of  the  recent  trag- 

edy at  Columbus,  Ohio,  when  moie  than  S00 
prisoners  were  burned  to  death  in  a fire  at 
the  Ohio  state  prison,  the  following  article  by 
L.  G.  Whitley,  Penal  Inspector,  is  of  especial 
interest.) 

The  policy  of  a prudent  man  entrusted 
with  the  lives  of  human  beings  would  cer- 
tainly be  that  of  securing  and  operating  the 
best  possible  safety  devices  for  their  wel- 
fare. He  would  exercise  with  extreme  cau- 
tion all  the  rules  governing  the  safety  of 
the  same. 

Obviously  this  kind  of  a policy  has  not 
been  adhered  to  in  the  management  of  a 
few  North  Carolina  convict  prison  camps. 
About  three  years  ago,  a few  prisoners 
were  severely  burned  at  the  Craven  County 
Prison  Camp  when  highly  inflammable  ma- 
terials became  ignited.  One  prisoner  was 
burned  to  death  and  others  were  disfigured. 

On  August  23,  1929,  at  Prison  Camp  No. 
1 of  the  Sampson  County  Prison,  eleven 
prisoners  were  loaded  into  a small  “bus” 
(Ford  truck)  with  high  explosives,  dyna- 
mite, and  caps,  tools,  club  axes,  hoes,  etc., 
and  locked  up  to  be  transported  to  their 
work.  The  truck  had  proceeded  about  one 
mile  over  a rough,  jolting  road,  when  the 
prisoners  discovered  fire  burning  the  dyna- 
mite. They  screamed  and  yelled,  “Fire! 
Fire!”  The  two  guards  who  were  in  charge 
of  the  bus,  hearing  the  alarm,  stopped  the 
truck,  and  ran  to  the  back,  where  the  bus 
doors  were  locked,  and  jerked  them  open  as 
soon  as  possible.  But  not  until  seven  of 
the  prisoners  were  burned,  four  severely. 
Two  of  the  number,  Walter  Rivenbark,  and 
Tully  G.  Horne,  died. 

The  grand  jury  of  Sampson  County  dur- 
ing the  November  term  of  criminal  court 
stated  by  their  presentment  of  indictments 
that  somebody  was  responsible  for  the  act, 
and  charges  were  deferred  against  the 
county  highway  commissioners,  the  county 
engineer,  and  three  prison  guards. 

Their  cases  were  investigated  during  the 
February  term  of  criminal  court  in  Samp- 
son County.  A verdict  of  “not  guilty” 
was  directed  by  the  Court,  as  to  the  case 
against  the  county  engineer  after  hearing 
(Continued  on  Page  2) 


Tells  Recent  Meeting  of  Conference 
That  the  Aim  Has  Always  Been 
to  Develop  Human  Values 

Gives  Credit  to  Dr.  Clarence  Poe 


— — — ■ — ui.  atx*  . xi.  y y McAllister 

Vice-chairman  of  the  State  Board'  of  Charities 
and  Public  Welfare,  at  the  North  Carolina 
Conterence  for  Social  Service,  which  met  in 
Charlotte  in  April.) 


In  the  words  of  Dr.  Clarence  Poe,  to 
whom  belongs  the  superlative  honor  of 
starting  this  tremendous  agency  for  good, 
I he  Conference  for  Social  Service  concerns 
itself  with  human  life  in  North  Carolina. 
To  have  the  population  of  the  state  the 
best  equipped,  and  to  insure  here  and  now 
an  environment  of  physical,  mental,  and 
moral  healthfulness  that  will  prevent 
human  waste  and  make  for  the  fullest  de- 
velopment of  every  individual  within  its 
boideis  this  is  its  aim.  And  in  working 
towards  this  result,  it  will  seek  to  unite 
all  the  now  scattered  forces  of  social  ser- 
vice upon  this  threefold  program.” 

The  spirit  and  purpose  of  this  Confer- 
ence are  also  immortally  expressed  in  its 
history,  in  its  record  of  accomplishment. 
The  present  public  welfare  plan  of  our 
state  with  its  unique  county-unit  feature; 
our  juvenile  courts  and  juvenile  delin- 
quency machinery;  the  institution  of  North 
Carolina’s  Mothers’  Aid  program  which  has 
been  cited  as  one  of  the  best  in  the  country 
by  the  Children’s  Bureau  at  Washington 
and  the  National  Conference  of  Social 
Work  and  has  up  to  date  assisted  855 
struggling  mothers  to  hold  their  homes  and 
their  children  together;  the  training  and 
rehabilitation  of  delinquent  girls  white  and 
colored,  and  of  white  and  colored  delinquent 
boys;  the  abolition  of  the  lash  from  our 
state  prisons  and  the  adoption  of  the  in- 
determinate sentence  and  other  prison  re- 
forms, have  all  had  their  inception  in  and 
have  been  the  projection  of  the  spirit  and 
purpose  of  this  Conference.  Much  of  the 
progress  that  has  been  achieved  in  public 
education,  public  health,  public  recreation 
and  child  welfare  have  been  inspired  by 
this  Conference. 


The  spirit  and  purpose  of  the  Conference 
(Continued  on  Page  2) 
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Social  Service  Conference  History 
Is  Traced  By  Vice-Chair- 
man McAlister 

(Continued  From  Page  One) 
have  been  to  appraise  the  social  needs  for 
the  well  being  and  progress  of  the  society 
which  we  call  the  state  and  translate  these 
needs  into  such  practical  accomplishment 
as  the  foregoing  record  represents.  The 
spirit  and  purpose  are  to  develop  and  con- 
serve the  human  values  of  society.  Review 
the  history  of  civilization  and  it  will  be 
found  that  the  only  values  which  have  sur- 
vived are  human  values.  They  represent 
the  travail  of  milleniums  of  experiment 
and  training  and  self  control  and  consti- 
tute the  “hoarded  culture”  which  is  the 
resultant  wealth  of  the  race.  The  con- 
quests of  Alexander  and  Caesar  and  Napol- 
eon are  forgotten.  The  riches  of  the 
Pharaohs,  of  Croesus,  of  the  Spaniards  are 
no  more.  Materialism  lacks  the  staying 
quality.  Matter  does  not  persist.  Even 
the  pyramids  are  unable  to  resist  the  rav- 
aging of  desert  sand  and  time  and  tourist, 
but  the  inheritance  of  human  values  in 
the  culture  of  Egypt  and  Israel  endures  in 
priceless  possession.  The  Parthenon  is  a 
ruin  but  the  Greek  ideal  of  man’s  physical 
perfection  will  live  forever. 

In  the  beginnings  a thing  had  value  or 
not  according  as  it  supplied  human  need, 
and  all  commerce  consisted  in  the  ex- 
change of  articles  of  human  necessity  such 
as  flocks,  grain  and  weapons  of  defense. 
Money  was  originally  a mere  convenient 
medium  for  the  exchange  of  these  com- 
modities of  human  need.  It  has  no  real 
value  beyond  its  ability  to  supply  human 
needs.  Commerce  cannot  thrive  if  the  far- 
mer is  impoverished.  Industry  can  make 
permanent  progress  only  through  the  pro- 
gresive  well  being  of  those  who  carry  it  on. 
Human  values  are  therefore  the  supreme 
concern  of  a successful  state,  and  must  be 
the  basis  of  any  economic  system  that 
makes  the  grade.  It  is  my  deliberate  judg- 
ment that  the  acid  test  of  the  soundness 
and  permanence  of  our  present  economic 
system  will  be  its  willingness  or  unwilling- 
ness to  make  human  values  the  determin- 
ing factor  in  all  its  decisions. 


The  history  of  our  country  is  an  almost 
unbroken  record  of  failure  and  frustration. 
Every  political  idealist  that  has  been  raised 
up  has  been  obstructed  or  cast  down  by  the 
sailtrimmers  of  politics  or  by  the  apostles 
of  privilege.  Thomas  Jefferson  had  his 
Alexander  Hamilton,  Andrew  Jackson  had 
his  Henry  Clay,  Lincoln  and  Johnson  had 
their  Stanton  and  Stevens,  Woodrow  Wilson 
had  his  Cabot  Lodge,  and  Herbert  Hoover 
has  his  Joseph  Grundy.  The  picture  in 
retrospect  is  not  one  to  encourage.  Neither 
is  it  one  to  warrant  despair.  Twenty  years 
ago  the  socially  minded  men  and  women 
of  North  Carolina  were  a mere  corporal’s 
guard.  Now  they  are  to  be  found  through- 
out the  length  and  breadth  of  the  state. 
There  is  an  increasing  army  of  them  or- 
ganized into  federations,  associations  and 
conferences.  They  are  becoming  every  day 
a more  powerful  factor  in  influencing  the 
thinking  and  policies  of  the  state.  It  is 
none  too  much  to  expect  that  in  time  ours 
will  be  a socially  minded  people.  The  pro- 
duct of  a socially  minded  people  will  be 
inevitably  a socially  minded  state. 

The  leaders  of  this  Conference,  the  lead- 
ers of  other  federations  and  asociations 
with  social  service  objectives,  the  rank  and 
file  of  social  workers  in  all  their  manifold 
spheres  of  service,  I salute  you — I salute 
you  as  pioneers  in  the  exploration  of  human 
values  and  the  building  of  a socially  minded 
state. 

Responsibility  For 

Prisoners’  Welfare 

(Continued  From  Page  One) 


the  evidence.  The  jury  returned  a verdict 
of  “not  guilty”  as  to  the  charges  against 
the  others  in  the  indictments  for  man- 
slaughter and  failure  to  properly  discharge 
their  duties  in  the  providing  means  of 
safety  for  transportation  and  caring  for  the 
prisoners. 

Two  prisoners  are  dead,  and  others  will 
carry  scars  on  their  bodies  the  remainder 
of  their  lives,  due  to  the  fact  that  they 
were  transported  in  a bus,  locked  and  loaded 
with  dynamite,  caps,  etc.,  which  became 
ignited  in  some  unknown  manner  and 
burned  up. 

Prisoners  have  no  option  in  the  selection 
of  the  places  where  they  eat,  sleep,  live, 
work;  or  in  the  choice  of  means  of  trans- 
portation. They  must  obey  the  commands 
of  those  in  charge. 

The  law  definitely  fixes  responsibility 
for  the  management  of  prison  camps.  The 
county  commissioners  are  responsible  in 
most  counties,  but  Sampson  has  a special 
law  placing  the  road  camps  under  the 
supervision  of  a road  commissioner,  headed 
by  the  highway  engineer. 

Society  should  not  tolerate  such  manage- 
ment of  its  institutions.  If  its  agents  are 
incompetent  and  unable  to  recognize  con- 
ditions of  dangerous  nature,  then  eliminate 


Must  Meet  Unemployment 
Problem,  Says  Governor 

Agriculture  Has  Moved  to  Town; 
Problems  of  Farm  and  Industry 
Are  Interwoven,  He  Says. 

Declaring  that  the  agricultural  problem 
had  moved  to  town,  Governor  0.  Max  Gard- 
ner, in  an  address  before  the  North  Carolina 
Conference  for  Social  Service,  said  that  to 
make  agriculture  profitable  would  not  only 
brighten  the  outlook  for  the  300,000  farm 
families  in  this  State  but  would  make  more 
hopeful  our  attack  on  our  larger  problems 
of  industry. 

The  Agriculture  governor  of  North  Caro- 
lina said  that  the  two  slogans,  “Pure  seeds 
and  pure  breeds,”  and  “Live  at  home,”  were 
contagiously  catching  the  practical  imag- 
ination of  the  farmers  of  the  State.  They 
are  hoping  to  add  at  least  $30,000,000  to 
our  agricultural  income  in  1930,  by  plant- 
ing pure  seeds  and  breeding  better  live 
stock,  and  of  growing  substantially  all  the 
food  and  feed  stuffs  necessary  for  home 
consumption. 

“North  Carolina  agriculture  is  today  suf- 
fering from  over-production  of  the  cotton 
and  tobacco  crops.  The  textile  industry  is 
on  its  back  because  it  cannot  restrain  over- 
production of  cotton  goods.  But  both  are 
suffering  from  an  over-supply  of  raw  un- 
skilled agricultural  and  industrial  labor. 

“Unemployment  is  a problem  which  is 
going  to  do  something  about  us,  unless  we 
can  find  a way  to  something  about  it.  . . . 
The  present  large-scale  unemployment,  I 
think,  is  the  gravest  challenge  ...  to  our 
capacity  for  organization,  for  distribution, 
for  adjustment  of  workers  to  vocations.  . . . 
How  hopefully  do  your  react  to  the  situa- 
tion which  we  have  in  North  Carolina? 
We  have,  say  250,000  people  dependent  for 
their  living  upon  the  productive  work  of 
50,000  unemployed  workers.  . . . 

“Let’s  get  this  picture:  The  workers  need 
to  buy  food  and  clothes.  The  workers  can’t 
buy  because  they  can  not  earn.  They  can 
not  earn  because  they  can’t  get  jobs.  They 
can’t  get  jobs  because  the  buying  public 
hasn’t  the  economic  capacity  to  consume 
more.  Do  you  see  the  circle  we  are  travel- 
ing around?  Do  you  see  an  outlet?  In 
its  widest  reach  this  problem  presents,  1 
think,  the  most  defiant  challenge  of  this 
day  to  this  country.” 

the  agents  and  replace  them  with  a person- 
nel prudent  in  thought  and  action. 

If  this  were  the  first  incident  to  show 
Sampson  County’s  indifference  to  its  con- 
victs’ welfare,  the  situation  might  be  some- 
what different.  But  the  records  at  the 
offices  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and 
Public  Welfare  show  that  over  a period  of 
years,  the  Board  has  found  it  impossible 
to  obtain  the  cooperation  of  county  authori- 
ties in  its  efforts  to  remedy  disgraceful 
conditions  found  there. — L.  G.  W. 
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RESOLUTIONS 

Adopted  By  The 

North  Carolina  Conference  For 
Social  Service 


Resolved  that  the  conference  endeavor  to 
secure  funds  from  the  state  to  supplement 
county  funds  for  the  purpose  of  employing 
at  least  one  trained  worker  in  each  and 
every  county  in  the  state. 

Resolved  that  the  conference  recommends 
that  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare  create  a division  to  be  known 
as  the  Juvenile  Court  Division,  with  a 
competent  person  in  charge  for  the  express 
purpose  of  better  organizing  the  juvenile 
courts  and  establishing  domestic  relations 
courts  in  the  state,  and  developing  insofar 
as  possible  a uniform  system  throughout 
the  State. 

Resolved,  that  the  Conference  urge  the 
legislature  of  1931  to  make  a substantial 
increase  in  its  appropriation  for  Mothers’ 
Aid. 

Resolved,  that  the  legislature  of  1931  be 
urged  to  increase  the  budget  for  the  work 
of  the  Division  of  Mental  Health  and 
Hygiene  sufficiently  to  secure  the  service 
of  one  full-time  assistant  psychologist, 
and  adequate  clinical  assistance. 

Resolved,  that  it  is  the  sense  of  the  North 
Carolina  Conference  for  Social  Service  that 
the  time  has  come  when  we  should  develop 
a School  of  Social  Service  in  one  of  our 
Southern  States,  preferably  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  this  institution  has  already  laid  the 
foundation  for  such  a school. 

Resolved,  that  the  Conference  recommend 
that  all  the  county  prison  camps  and  chain- 
gangs  be  placed  under  state  control. 

Resolved  that  the  conference  support  the 
following  recommendations  in  regard  to 
education: 

(1)  Provision  for  a uniform  eight  months’ 
minimum  school  term  for  every  child 
in  North  Carolina. 

(2)  Provision  for  another  special  build- 
ing fund  to  be  used  as  loans  to  the 
counties  for  the  purpose  of  provid- 
ing in  the  rural  sections  of  the  state 
adequate  school  buildings. 

(3)  Adequate  legal  and  financial  pro- 
vision for  proper  supervision  of  the 
rural  schools. 

(4)  Provision  for  a real  instead  of  the 
present  ex  officio  state  board  of  edu- 
cation. 

(5)  Provision  for  improving  attendance 
of  children  in  the  public  schools. 

(6)  Legislation  requiring  the  completion 
of  the  sixth  grade  for  children  be- 
tween 14  and  16  leaving  school  for 
work. 

Resolved  that  the  conference  urge  the 
Legislature  of  1931  to  make  additional  pro- 
vision for  the  School  for  Delinquent  Negro 
Girls  at  Efland. 


Resolved  that  the  conference  express  its 
deep  appreciation  of  the  contributions 
made  in  the  organization  of  welfare  work, 
in  the  establishment  of  high  ideals  of 
social  service,  and  in  the  unflinching  ad- 
herence to  the  line  of  conduct  required  by 
her  conception  of  the  duties  of  her  office, 
on  the  part  of  Mrs.  Kate  Burr  Johnson 
during  her  nine  years  of  service  as  Com- 
misisoner  of  Public  Welfare  and  we  fur- 
ther pledge  our  cooperation  and  support  to 
the  incoming  commissioner,  Mrs.  W.  T. 
Bost. 

Resolved  that  this  conference  by  a rising 
vote  register  its  approval  and  appreciation 
of  the  work  done  by  Mr.  Frank  Graham  as 
President  and  Miss  Harriet  L.  Pierring  as 
Secretary. 

Resolved  that  this  conference  go  on 
record  as  endorsing  and  approving  the 
statement  recently  written  by  Mr.  Frank 
Graham,  circulated  over  the  state,  and 
signed  by  over  400  citizens,  which  outlines 
a social  code  with  which  the  state  may 
meet  the  present  industrial  situation. 


BOOK  REVIEWS 

Source  Book  for  Social  Psychology.  By 
Kimball  Young.  New  York:  Alfred  A. 

Knopf,  1928 — 844  pp. 

Everyone  who  is  interested  in  the  many 
problems  of  human  behavior  with  which 
we  are  confronted  daily,  realizes  that  noth- 
ing is  more  important  than  a sound  con- 
ception of  the  social  aspects  of  the  indi- 
vidual’s behavior.  This  “Source  Book  for 
Social  Psychology,”  is  “designed  to  indi- 
cate the  nature  of  social  behavior,  rather 
than  to  suggest  how  any  individual  should 
conduct  himself  in  his  social  relations.” 

Practically  every  contribution  which  bears 
on  the  motives  and  nature  of  social  be- 
havior is  represented  in  the  selections. 

Every  chapter  begins  with  an  introduc- 
tion by  the  author.  A well-selected  biblio- 
graphy is  included  at  the  end  of  each  chap- 
ter, which  adds  much  to  the  value  of  the 
book. 

R.  Eugene  Brown. 
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Sterilization  for  Human  Betterment:  By 
L.  S.  Gosney  and  Paul  Popenoe.  New  York, 
the  MacMillan  Company,  1930,  pp  202’ 
Price  $2.00. 

This  book  has  been  published  at  a time 
when  a reliable  discussion  of  sterilization 
will  be  of  great  value  in  North  Carolina, 
lhe  sub-title  of  the  book  is  “A  Summary  of 
Results  of  6,000  Operations  in  California 
1909-1929.” 


What  is  eugenic  sterizilation  ? What  per- 
sons should  be  sterilized?  What  is  the 
effect  on  the  patient’s  sexual  life?  What 
does  the  patient  think  about  it  ? What  is 
Lie  effect  on  the  patient’s  behavior?  All 
of  these  questions  and  many  others  are 
discussed  in  the  light  of  the  facts. 


me  authors  emphasize  a point  of  great 
significance.  This  “group  consists  of  pre- 
dominantly young  women,  unmarried 
though  often  illegitimate  mothers,  sexually 
delinquent  and  often  mentally  normal, 
the  records  seem  to  show  that  this  type 
of  girl  is  sent  for  sterizilation  because  it 
is  felt  that  she  will  otherwise  be  likely  to 
produce  undesirable  . . . children,  and  that 
if  she  is  sterilized  the  state  will  be  pro- 
tected from  this  undesirable  addition  to  its 
citizenship,  as  well  as  from  the  burdens 
and  depression  that  would  fall  on  family 
and  community.  J 

While  the  assumption  is  well  based,  the 
histories  show  plainly  enough  that  repro- 
duction is  by  no  means  the  only  anti-social 
contribution  such  a girl  can  make;  that 
sterilization  will  not  change  her  mental 
and  emotional  make-up,  and  that  the  larger 
interests  of  society  can  be  protected  only 
if  she  is  placed  under  careful  supervision, 
if  not  institutional  custody.  Sending  such 
gills  for  sterilizaton  only  . . . argues  a 
misconception  of  the  proper  function  of 
sterilization  in  any  scheme  of  social  better- 
ment. 

The  illegitimate  mother  may  need 
segregation;  certainly  she  needs  supervi- 
sion. She  may  or  may  not  need  steriliza- 
tion; that  is  a question  to  be  determined 
after  the  facts  in  that  particular  case  have 


been  heard.  For  the  state  to  admit  that 
sterizilation  is  the  only  remedy  it  can  offer 
in  such  cases  would  be  disastrous.  One  of 
the  greatest  dangers  in  the  use  of  steriliza- 
tion is  that  overzealous  persons  who  have 
not  thought  through  the  subject  will  look 
on  it  as  a cure-all,  and  apply  it  to  all  sorts 
of  ends  for  which  it  is  not  adapted.  It  is 
only  one  of  the  many  measures  that  the 
state  can  and  must  use  to  protect  itself 
from  racial  deterioration.  Ordinarily  it  is 
merely  an  adjunct  to  supervision  of  the  de- 
fective or  diseased.  Its  object  is  to  protect 
the  public,  but  it  must  protect  all  of  the 
interests  of  the  public,  not  merely  one  of 
them.” 

This  book  should  be  read  not  only  by 
social  workers,  but  also  by  all  who  deal  with 
human  problems.  R.  Eugene  Brown. 
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Industrial  Change 
Affects  Everyone 

President  Frank  Graham,  at  Con- 
ference, Speaks  for  Freedom  of 
Speech,  Collective  Bargaining, 
and  a Survey  of  Industry 

“The  industrial  revolution  has  come  to 
North  Carolina,  and  no  citizen  in  this  com- 
monwealth is  outside  the  range  of  its  con- 
sequence,” declared  Frank  Graham,  Presi- 
dent of  the  North  Carolina  Conference  for 
Social  Service,  at  its  recent  meeting  in 
Charlotte. 

One  of  the  principles  we  have  to  guide 
us  in  this  industrial  change,  said  Mr.  Gra- 
ham, is  freedom  of  speech.  “The  fear  of 
no  economic  theory,  however  fallacious,  and 
of  no  social  philosophy,  however  hateful, 
can  terrorize  us  into  the  overthrow  of  our 
American  principle  of  lawful  freedom  of 
speech  and  assembly  which  our'  Revolu- 
tionary fathers  a century  and  a half  ago 
wrote  into  the  American  bill  of  rights. 
If  liberty  becomes  license,  if  any  person 
abuse  freedom,  if  there  be  any  violation 
of  the  law,  then  the  American  way  is  not 
recourse  to  mob  and  violence  but  to  due 
process  of  the  law  of  the  land.  The  test 
of  the  bill  of  rights  is  its  application  to 
those  whose  ideas  we  despise  the  most. 
History  teaches  beyond  the  sneer  of  cynic- 
ism that  the  answer  to  error  is  not  terror 
but  the  cleansing  power  of  light  and  liberty 
under  the  law. 

“Just  as  the  American  principle  of  lib- 
erty guarantees  the  freedom  of  individual 
capitalists  and  individual  workers  to  or- 
ganize or  not  to  organize,  so  the  American 
principle  of  equal  rights  makes  it  logical 
that  if  a group  of  capitalists  organize  and 
bargain  collectively  through  a corporation 
so  a group  of  workers  has  an  equal  right 
to  ox-ganize  and  bargain  collectively  through 
a labor  union.” 

Public  opinion  has  ben  crystalizing  to  the 
end  suggested  by  H.  P.  Kendall,  of  Bos- 
ton, owner  of  cotton  mills  in  North  and 
South  Carolina,  who  petitioned  Px-esident 
Hoover  last  November  to  commission  a 
study  of  the  textile  industry  so  a's  to 
crystalize  public  sentiment  on  the  side  of 
leaders  in  the  industry  looking  to  the  re- 
duction of  the  work  week  and  the  gradual 
elimination  of  night  work  for  women.” 

He  predicted  that  “on  the  basis  of  in- 
telligent analysis,  and  with  the  backing  of 
an  enlightened  public  opinion  the  move- 
ment will  go  forward  understandingly  for 
the  reduction  of  hours,  the  elimination  of 
the  fourth  grade  clause  and  the  gradual 
elimination  of  night  work  for  women.” 


New  Commissioner  Speaks 
Before  Welfare  .Officers 

Mrs.  Bust  Prophesies  Thai  Every 
County  Will  Be  Organized  For 
Welfare  Work  in  Near  Future 

“It  seems  to  me  that  this  group  of 
County  Superintendents  of  Welfare  and 
County  Boards  of  Public  Welfax’e  holds  in 
its  hand  the  greatest  power  for  good  of 
any  similar  group  in  North  Carolina  and 
with  infinite  possibilities  for  service,”  de- 
clared Mrs.  W.  T.  Bost  in  addressing  the 
Association  of  Superintendents  of  Public 
Welfare.  Mrs.  Bost  made  her  first  official 
appearance  as  Commissioner  of  Public  Wel- 
fare before  a group  of  social  workers  when 
she  addressed  the  superintendents  at  the 
N.  C.  Conference  for  Social  Service. 

“The  day  will  come,”  she  said,  “and  al- 
most before  we  know  it,  when  the  State 
will  be  completely  organized  with  public 
welfare  workers  in  each  of  its  one  hundred 
counties,  reaching  from  mountain  to  coast, 
for  county  commissioners  are  coming  to 
realize  both  the  human  and  economic  sal- 
vage in  the  community  where  there  is  an 
experienced  social  worker.  When  that  comes 
to  pass,  no  Committee  of  One  Hundred  will 
ever  have  been  vested  with  such  responsi- 
bility! 

“The  increasing  size  of  our  cities,  the 
industrial  growth,  the  State’s  development, 
educationally,  socially,  and  otherwise  make 
the  need  for  continuing  and  expanding  our 
program  all  the  greater.  The  complexity 
of  our  modern  life  but  increases  the  social 
problems.  And  too,  at  this  time  of  eco- 
nomic depression  there  is  a corresponding 
increase  in  the  calls  and  demands  for  relief 
upon  this  body  of  workers  as  never  before. 
Demands  for  Mothers’  Aid,  for  instance, 
are  on  the  increase,  and  although  there  is 
no  provision  made  in  our  department  for 
handling  the  unemployment  situation  we, 
as  county  workers,  are  constantly  being 
confronted  with  this  serious  problem.  And 
above  all,  are  we  called  upon  to  dig  down 
under  that  we  may  try  to  find  and  remedy 
the  thing  that  causes  this  condition. 

“There  are  common  problems  in  the 
county  work  and  we  can  in  like  manner  call 
together  in  our  counties  a similar  group 
like  that  represented  in  this  State  Con- 
ference, and  with  the  County  Welfare  Sup- 
erintendent to  head  up  these  community 
organizations,  all  agencies  co-ordinating 
their  program  to  the  same  end,  sit  down 
around  the  table  and  come  to  a common 
agreement.  We’re  beginning  more  and 
more  to  appreciate  the  value  of  coordinat- 
ing activities  within  the  community.” 


MRS.  COCHRAN  SOLVES 

CITY  RELIEF  PROBLEM 

A former  member  of  the  staff  of  the 
State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Wel- 
fare, Mrs.  Emeth  Tuttle  Cochran,  who  fox- 
several  years  was  Director  of  Child  Welfare 
for  the  state  Board  of  Charities  and  Public 
Welfare,  has  done  a notable  service,  in  help- 
ing a Florida  city  solve  its  poor  relief  prob- 
lem. The  story  was  told  by  Rev.  C.  Arthur 
Lincoln,  of  Daytona  Beach,  Fla.,  who  was 
in  Raleigh  recently  attending  the  Southern 
Christian  convention. 

Under  Mrs.  Cochran’s  leadership,  a plan 
has  been  worked  out  so  that  all  applicants 
for  temporary  relief  are  put  to  work  by  the 
city  before  any  aid  is  granted.  They  are 
set  to  cleaning  vacant  lots,  grounds  of  the 
winter  homes  of  temporary  residents,  muni- 
cipal property,  and  office  buildings  of  the 
city.  Their  work  must  be  approved  by  the 
city  sanitary  inspector.  Then  they  are 
given  an  order  of  groceries  or  a small 
amount  of  cash.  The  city  has  been  gx-eatly 
beautified  since  so  many  hands  have  been 
given  the  work  of  cleaning  it  up.  And  no 
family  has  been  pauperized  by  gifts  for 
which  they  made  no  return,  according  to 
Mi-.  Lincoln. 

The  Florida  clergyman,  who  is  president 
of  the  Family  Welfare  association,  said 
that  the  problem  was  so  acute  during  the 
past  summer,  following  several  bank  fail- 
ures, that  the  police  were  needed  to  keep 
the  streets  clear  in  front  of  the  charity 
organization’s  office.  It  was  then  that 
Mrs.  Cochran  secured  the  city’s  cooperation 
and  put  the  unemployed  and  hungry  to 
work.  Some  tui-ned  away  when  assigned 
a vacant  lot  to  clean,  and  decided  they 
could  manage  without  charity.  However, 
those  who  proved  to  be  genuine  cases  of 
need  were  glad  to  make  some  contribution 
in  return  for  the  help  they  were  given. 


COUNTY  WELFARE  BOARD 
ORGANIZED  IN  TYRRELL 

Tyrrell  county  organized  a county  board 
of  public  welfare  on  April  18,  the 
members  being  Mrs.  W.  S.  Carawan,  chair- 
man, Mrs.  S.  M.  Combs,  A.  J.  Cohoon,  and 
W.  D.  Cox,  secretai-y.  Upon  motion  it  was 
decided  that  the  board  should  apply  for  as 
much  Mothers’  Aid  for  the  year  1930-31  as 
the  State  would  allow  the  county. 

Mrs.  W.  S.  Carawan  was  appointed  to 
find  out  how  many  mothers  in  Tyx-rell 
County  would  be  eligible  for  Mothers’  Aid 
during  the  coming  yeai\  Mr.  A.  J.  Cohoon 
was  appointed  to  confer  with  the  County 
Commissioners  as  to  the  appointment  of  a 
county  health  officer. 
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Paul  Benjamin  and  Justin  Miller  To  Iron  Shackles  Are 
Feature  Eleventh  Welfare  Institute  Used  On  Convicts 


Problems  of  Dependency  and  Unem- 
ployment To  Be  Theme  of 
Week’s  Study 

INSTITUTE  TO  BEGIN  JULY  21 

Many  Prominent  Speakers  on  Program  For 
the  Annual  Event  At 
Chapel  Hill 


The  eleventh  annual  public  welfare  in- 
stitute will  be  held  at  Chapel  Hill  the  week 
beginning  July  21,  according  to  an  an- 
nouncement made  by  Mrs.  Mary  Camp 
Spi  inkle,  director  of  county  organization. 

Pioblems  of  dependency  and  unemploy- 
ment will  be  the  theme  of  the  week’s  study. 

Paul  Benjamin,  executive  secretary  of 
the  Family  Service  Organization,  of  Louis- 
ville, Ky.,  formerly  member  of  the  Survey 
staff,  has  been  persuaded  to  spend  a day 
and  an  evening  at  the  Institute.  During  the 
day  sessions  Tuesday,  he  will  speak  on  prob- 
lems of  family  relief,  and  at  the  night  ses- 
sion he  will  speak  before  the  Institute  on 
unemployment. 

Justin  Miller,  formerly  dean  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Southern  California  Law  School, 
and  president  of  the  California  Conference 
of  Social  Work,  who  is  to  become  dean  of 
the  law  school  of  Duke  University  in  the 
fall,  is  another  of  the  prominent  speakers. 
He  will  speak  Monday  evening  on  “Govern- 
ment and  Human  Welfare.”  Mr.  Miller  was 
recently  made  Vice-President  of  the  Na- 
tional Probation  Association. 

Among  the  other  speakers  will  be  Dr.  A. 
S.  Kiester,  professor  of  economics  of  the 
North  Carolina  College  for  Women,  Roy 
Eugene  Brown,  of  the  State  Board  of  Pub- 
lic Welfare,  Miss  Gertrude  Vaile,  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  faculty  and 
formerly  president  of  the  National  Confer- 
ence of  Social  Work,  Miss  Lily  E.  Mitchell, 
Director  of  Mothers’  Aid,  State  Board  of 
Public  Welfare,  George  Lawrence,  Super- 
intendent of  Welfare  in  Orange  County, 
Dr.  C.  B.  Hoover,  Duke  University,  Dr. 
Carl  C.  Taylor,  State  College,  Rev.  Edwin 
McNeil  Poteat,  Dr.  Wiley  B.  Sanders,  Mr. 
Joseph  B.  Johnson,  Superintendent  of 
Barium  Springs  Orphanage,  Dr.  Frederick 
(Continued  on  Page  Two) 


Welfare  Hour  To 
Be  WPTF  Feature 

T'he  State  Board  of  Public  Welfare 
goes  on  the  air! 

Beginning  Tuesday,  June  10,  regular 
talks  over  radio  station  WPTF  will  broad- 
cast interesting  facts  about  North  Caro- 
lina’s program  of  public  welfare.  The  radio 
audience  will  get  acquainted  with  different 
members  of  the  staff  and  their  work,  for' 
“Welfare  Hour”  will  feature  home  talent. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  manage- 
ment of  WPTF,  the  period  from  3:15  o’- 
clock to  3:30  every  Tuesday  afternoon  has 
been  set  aside  for  the  State  Board  of  Public 
Welfare.  WPTF,  always  ready  to  promote 
those  things  which  are  for  the  public  good, 
has  graciously  donated  this  time.  Other- 
wise, it  would  be  impossible  for  the  State 
Board  to  broadcast,  especially  since  a 
twenty  per  cent  cut  in  the  already  small 
appropriation  has  been  announced. 

The  State  Board  hopes  to  make  these 
talks  interesting  to  a wide  radio  audience. 
To  this  end,  it  will  endeavor  to  give  the 
human  side  of  welfare  work  as  well  as  per- 
tinent facts  and  figures.  Real  case  stories 
cf  welfare  work  done  recently  in  this  state 
will  give  a glimpse  into  homes  helped  by 
the  welfare  officer,  or  homes  needing  the 
aid  of  a friend  who  knows  the  art  of  help- 
ing people  out  of  trouble. 

The  radio  audience  is  asked  to  tune  in 
on  WPTF  during  Welfare  Hour  and  to 
write  its  suggestions  and  comments  either 
to  the  State  Board  or  to  Station  WPTF, 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Prison  Labor  Group 

To  Meet  In  Raleigh 

Eastern-Southern  Conference  Will 
Hold  Second  Annual 
Meeting  Here 

The  Eastern-Southern  Conference  on 
State  Institutional  Labor  is  to  hold  its  next 
meeting  in  Raleigh.  Since  North  Carolina 
is  now  seriously  considering  its  prison 
problems,  it  was  felt  that  it  would  be  a 
(Continued  on  Page  Two) 


Conditions  Generally  Have  Improv- 
ed, But  More  Changes  Are 
Needed,  Says  Whitley 

Iron  shackles,  weighing  nearly  six  pounds 
apiece,  are  used  on  men  in  a convict  camp 
in  western  North  Carolina,  according  to 
L.  G.  Whitley,  penal  inspector.  These  heavy 
iron  pieces,  fastened  to  the  ankles  of  pris- 
oners to  prevent  escapes,  are  instruments 
of  torture  which  have  survived  the  days 
when  torture  was  in  fashion. 

Conditions  in  penal  institutions  over  the 
state  have  improved,  but  many  more  im- 
provements are  needed,  he  says.  An  im- 
perative reform  is  a change  to  state  sup- 
ervision of  all  prisoners,  which  would  in- 
clude central  management  of  the  47  road 
camps  now  under  as  many  different  kinds 
of  control.  By  centralizing  control  of  pris- 
on camps,  the  state  could  assure  the  peo- 
ple of  more  economical  and  also  more  hu- 
mane management. 

Log  bunks,  made  by  stretching  planks 
across  logs,  are  quite  common,  and  are  not 
only  uncomfortable  but  unsanitary,  says 
Mr.  Whitley.  A few  counties  still  maintain 
the  old  mounted  cage  prisons,  which  re- 
semble circus  cages  more  than  anything 
else.  In  these  the  prisoners  are  exposed  to 
all  kinds  of  weather,  with  only  canvas 
drops  for  protection.  On  Sundays,  the  men 
must  spend  most  of  the  day  lying  in  their 
bunks  as  the  narrow  aisles  in  the  cages 
furnish  little  standing  room. 

Brutality  is  no  longer  common.  In  days 
gone  by,  a guard  could  grab  a stick  and 
beat  down  a contrary  prisoner,  but  today  a 
man  may  not  be  flogged  until  24  hours 
after  his  offense  and  then  only  in  the  pres- 
ence of  specified  witnesses. 

In  some  counties,  where  the  Superior 
court  convenes  only  twice  a year,  men  and 
women  accused  of  crime  are  being  held  in 
local  jails  for  months  awaiting  trial.  Often 
a prisoner  will  be  incarcerated  in  idleness 
for  many  months,  only  to  prove  himself  in- 
nocent when  he  finally  faces  a jury. 

Eight  hundred  prisoners  are  serving  sen- 
tences in  idleness  in  North  Carolina,  Mr. 
Whitley  said.  Of  these  475  are  at  the 
state’s  prison.  The  others  are  languishing 
(Continued  on  Page  Four) 
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Classes  For  Backward 
Children  Are  Scarce 

Special  Classes  Have  Been  in  Oper- 
ation in  North  Carolina  for 
Nine  Years 

Special  classes  in  the  schools  for  back- 
ward children  have  been  in  operation  in 
North  Carolina  for  nine  years.  There  are 
as  yet  no  special  classes  for  gifted  chil- 
dren. 

In  the  schools  having  special  classes, 
beginners  entering  the  first  grade  are 
given  the  Detroit  first  grade  intelligence 
group  test,  and  other  tests  to  classify  them 
into  fast,  average,  and  slow  sections.  A 
child  who  is  unable  to  do  the  work  of  his 
group  and  shows  the  need  of  special  atten- 
tion, is  given  the  individual  intelligence 
test,  usually  the  Stanford  Revision  of  the 
Binet-Simon  test.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  in  some  instances  these  individual 
mental  examinations  are  given  by  those 
who  have  not  had  the  necessary  special 
preparation  for  this  work.  Results  ob- 
tained from  such  examinations  as  well  as 
behavior  interpretations  based  upon  them 
are  often  seriously  detrimental  to  the  child. 

If  the  child  is  shown  to  be  greatly  re- 
tarded, he  is  placed  in  a special  grade. 
His  home  conditions  and  family  history  are 
studied  in  an  effort  to  know  him  better. 
He  is  also  given  a physical  examination. 

The  best  of  the  special  classes  have 
looms,  saws,  hammers,  and  equipment  for 
basketry,  sewing,  cooking,  painting,  weav- 
ing, a printing  press,  a piano,  puzzles, 
games,  etc.  On  the  other  hand  some 
special  rooms  have  almost  no  equipment. 

Fifteen  is  considered  the  ideal  number 
for  these  classes  which,  however,  vary 
from  ten  to  twenty-five  children  in  size. 

Almost  every  year  new  classes  are  need- 
ed. Within  a few  years  it  should  be  possible 
for  all  children  needing  individual  instruc- 
tion to  receive  it  in  their  own  schools. 

However,  classes  of  this  nature  lose  their 
value  unless  taught  by  specially  trained 
teachers.  Each  school  should  have,  in  ad- 
dition, a trained  psychologist  to  give  tests. 


Among  the  New  Books 


Mental  Hygiene  and  Social  Work:  By  Por- 
ter R.  Lee  and  Marion  E.  Kenworthy, 
The  Commonwealth  Fund  Division  of 
Publications,  New  York,  N.  Y.  $1.50. 

An  illuminating  description  of  the  work 
of  the  Bureau  of  Children’s  Guidance,  which 
is  conducted  by  the  New  York  School  of 
Social  Work  for  the  study  and  treatment 
of  problem  children  and  practical  training 
for  the  psychiatric  social  worker.  Many  in- 
teresting cases  dealing  with  emotional 
problems  that  have  been  successfully  ad- 
justed by  the  Bureau  offer  valuable  infor- 
mation for  teachers  and  social  workers. — 
Mrs.  W.  B.  Aycock. 

The  Visiting  Teacher  At  Work:  By  Jane  F. 
Culbert,  The  Commonwealth  Fund  Divis- 
ion of  Publications,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
$1.50. 

The  needs  of  the  individual  child  are 
stressed,  giving  actual  cases  dealing  with 
children  who  have  been  happily  adjusted 
at  home  and  at  school  through  the  interest 
and  help  of  the  visiting  teacher.  As  a social 
worker  she  is  able  to  secure  complete  back- 
ground of  the  child’s  environment  and  en- 
list the  cooperation  of  the  parents  in  plan- 
ning a constructive  home  program.  By 
stimulating  the  interest  of  the  churches, 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  and  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  the  commun- 
ity is  made  to  feel  a definite  responsibility 
for  the  child’s  leisure  time.  As  a teacher 
she  is  able  to  intelligently  observe  the  child 
on  class  and  at  play,  and  if  special  teach- 
ing or  coaching  or  even  a change  of  class 
to  meet  his  peculiar  needs  is  required  she 
is  able  to  plan  for  it.  By  finding  the  rea- 
son for  failure  and  encouraging  a sympa- 
thetic understanding  between  the  parents 
and  teacher  the  child’s  education  is  made 
more  complete.  The  recognized  need  for  the 
visiting  teacher  work  and  her  place  in  the 
community  is  forcefully  brought  out. — Mrs. 
W.  B.  Aycock. 

Some  Southern  Cotton  Mill  Workers  and 
Their  Villages:  By  Jennings  J.  Rhyne, 
University  of  North  Carolina  Press, 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  C.,  $2.50. 

Four  types  of  North  Carolina  mill  vil- 
lages, and  500  of  their  families,  have  been 
studied  at  first  hand.  Since  the  study  was 
brought  to  a close  before  the  development 
of  labor  troubles  in  Gastonia  in  1929,  it 
fortunately  provides  data  gathered  from 
an  undisturbed  setting.  The  book  is  one  of 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  Social 
Study  Series. 

500  Criminal  Careers:  By  Sheldon  Glueck 
and  Eleanor  T.  Glueck,  Alfred  A.  Knopf, 
New  York,  $5.00. 

A very  valuable  book  for  all  interested 
in  our  administration  of  justice.  It  took 
nearly  three  years  and  eleven  thousand  dol- 
lars (supplied  by  Harvard  University)  to 


make  this  thorough  study  of  500  criminal 
careers — of  men  who  had  passed  through 
the  Massachusetts  Reformatory.  The  quest 
was  to  learn  whether  they  had  been  re- 
formed. This  interesting  volume  concludes 
that  eight  per  cent  were  not  reformed.  It  is 
probably  the  first  time  that  so  thorough 
a study  of  the  results  of  our  reformatory 
system  has  been  made. 

The  Human  Mind:  By  Karl  Menninger, 

M.  D.,  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  New  York,  $3.00. 

Now  and  then  there  appears  a book  tell- 
ing us  why  we  are  what  we  are  in  lan- 
guage we  can  understand.  Dr.  Menninger 
has  written  just  such  a book.  It  has  achiev- 
ed a tremendous  audience  through  adoption 
by  a book  club  as  the  book-of-the-month. 
An  abundant  supply  of  case  stories  illus- 
trates the  psychiatrist’s  view  of  human  na- 
ture. In  these,  the  reader  will  find  reflected 
himself  and  his  neighbors  and  will  be  in- 
terested to  learn  the  causes  of  behavior 
that  baffled  him. 


PRISON  LABOR  GROUP 

TO  MEET  IN  RALEIGH 


(Continued  from  Page  One) 
great  advantage  to  have  the  next  meeting 
of  this  group  of  around  100  in  Raleigh,  so 
an  invitation  was  extended  by  Mrs.  W.  T. 
Bost,  Commissioner  of  Public  Welfare,  and 
George  Ross  Pou,  Superintendent  of  the 
State’s  Prison. 

L.  G.  Whitley,  penal  inspector,  delivered 
the  invitation  at  the  meeting  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  Conference  at  White 
Sulphur  Springs,  West  Virginia,  June  3. 
It  was  promptly  accepted.  The  exact  date 
of  the  Conference  has  not  been  set.  Mr. 
Whitley  is  a member  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee and  of  the  North  Carolina  Prison 
Commission  appointed  by  Governor  Gard- 
ner. 

The  Eastern-Southern  Conference  on 
State  Institutional  Labor  was  organized  in 
Richmond  March  24  and  25  when  it  met 
for  the  first  time.  In  cooperation  with  the 
National  Committee  on  Prisons  and  Prison 
Labor,  it  has  begun  a study  of  all  condi- 
tions which  concern  institutional  labor, 
particularly  prison  labor,  in  the  Eastern 
and  Southern  States. 


Paul  Benjamin  and  Justin  Miller  To 
Feature  Eleventh  Welfare  Institute 

(Continued  from  Page  One) 

P.  Taylor,  of  High  Point,  and  Dr.  Wiley  B. 
Sanders,  of  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina. 

The  public  is  invited  to  attend  the  In- 
stitute. Welfare  workers  are  especially 
urged  to  take  advantage  of  this  opportun- 
ity to  hear  addresses  by  persons  of  im- 
portance and  to  participate  in  discussions. 
A dormitory  will  be  reserved  at  the  Uni- 
versity for  the  group  attending  the  Insti- 
tute. 
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Chapel  Hill  Mothers  Hold  Joint 
Play  hour;  Mental  Hygiene  Project 


Children  Come  to  Playground  Six 
Mornings  a Week  While  One 
Mother  Supervises 

By  GLADYS  HOAGLAND  GROVES 

(Editor’s  Note:  Mrs.  Groves  is  a well-known 
writer  on  the  subject  of  family  relations.  She 
and  her  husband,  Ernest  R.  Groves,  reside  in 
Chapel  Hill.  She  has  collaborated  with  Mr. 
Groves,  also  a well-known  author,  in  writing  a 
number  of  important  books.) 

What  to  do  with  the  two-to-four-year- 
olds  of  the  neighborhood  where  there  is 
no  nursery  school  is  a conundrum  to  mother 
and  social  worker  alike.  In  Chapel  Hill  a 
group  of  mothers,  at  the  suggestion  of  one 
of  their  number,  Mrs.  D.  D.  Carroll,  have 
found  a happy  answer.  Six  mothers  pool 
their  children  and  their  playtime  equip- 
ment, and  take  turns  in  supervising  the 
playground — which  sometimes  moves  about 
from  house  to  house,  but  usually  stays  at 
the  hospitable  corner  lot,  where  a cooper- 
atively owned  slide  stands  guard  beside 
the  swings,  seesaws,  sand  box  and  huge 
red  and  green  wooden  blocks  that  form  the 
permanent  equipment. 

Six  mornings  a week  the  children  come, 
with  dolls,  balls  or  shovels  and  other  sand- 
pile  toys,  wheelbarrows,  kiddie-cars,  doll 
carriages  or  tricycles,  as  the  spirit  moves 
them.  From  nine  to  twelve  the  children 
play,  alone  or  in  groups,  as  they  please, 
while  the  mother  in  charge  enjoys  the 
morning  air  as  she  reads  or  mends,  helps 
littlest  ones  to  learn  the  ways  of  swing 
and  slide  and  seesaw,  or  straightens  out 
twisted  ideas  of  give  and  take.  One 
mother  tells  stories,  another  takes  the  chil- 
dren for  walks,  one  drives  hard  on  gener- 
osity, another  on  cheerfulness  in  the  face 
of  hard  bumps,  and  still  another  on  pacif- 
ism, while  a visiting  aunt  contributes  folk 
dances  and  songs.  On  one  thing  there  is 
agreement,  and  that  is  that  the  mother  in 
charge  shall  keep  mostly  in  the  background, 
noticing  what  happens  and  considering  how 
to  bring  about  desirable  changes,  but 
emulating  the  trees  and  the  sunshine  in 
her  unobtrusiveness.  This  aim  has  been 
furthered  by  a series  of  weekly  evening 
meetings  to  discuss  books  and  magazines 
on  child  care,  and  thrash  out  ways  of  apply- 
ing modern  principles  and  using  skilled 
technique  in  handling  child  adjustment  sit- 
uations. Special  meetings  are  held  when- 
ever anything  comes  up  that  needs  group 
attention,  such  as  a change  of  hours  to 
prevent  the  children’s  getting  overtired  or 
suffering  from  the  heat  of  the  sun. 

Varying  its  membership  as  one  level  of 
children  went  on  from  playground  to  kin- 
dergarten and  a younger  crop  took  their 
places,  as  old  families  moved  away  and 
new  ones  came  into  the  neighborhood.  Now, 


after  three  years,  only  one  of  the  original 
number  of  children  is  still  in  the  play- 
ground group,  and  at  least  one  mother 
from  a neighborhood  over  a mile  away  plans 
to  bring  her  child  in  daily  for  the  com- 
panionship with  children  of  his  own  age 
which  he  cannot  find  in  his  own  part  of 
town. 

Few  mothers  anywhere  do  not  make 
some  use  of  this  cooperative  principle  in 
child  care,  both  for  the  sake  of  giving  their 
children  contact  with  their  age-mates,  and 
in  order  to  gain  periodic  freedom  from 
responsibility.  But  many  young  mothers 
pester  their  first-born  with  too  much  at- 
tention, while  depriving  him  of  the  free 
play  he  should  have  with  other  children; 
busier  women  are  apt  to  overburden  them- 
selves by  trying  to  carry  on  individual  child 
care  that  could  better  be  done  collectively; 
isolated  women  on  farm  homes  are  likely 
to  feel  hopeless  about  the  question  of  play- 
mates for  their  pre-school  children,  when 
even  a weekly  or  semi-weekly  gathering  of 
distant  neighbor-children  would  give  oppor- 
tunity for  the  mixing  process  to  do  its  part 
in  the  foursquare  development  of  the  very 
young.  Sometimes  one  mother  with  a car 
can  gather  the  different  children,  as  her 
share  in  the  undertaking,  and  take  them 
to  one  home  or  another  for  the  daily  or 
weekly  morning  or  afternoon  together. 

Anyone  who  takes  part  in  such  a com- 
munity enterprise  cannot  doubt  its  value 
after  seeing  the  shy  child  grow  confident, 
the  selfish  one  learn  to  think  of  others, 
and  the  over-dependent  break  loose  from 
his  mother’s  apron  strings.  Every  mother 
gets  a more  objective  outlook  on  her  own 
offspring,  after  watching  him  make  friends 
with  somebody  else’s  mother,  and  espec- 
ially after  training  herself  to  look  with  an 
impartial  eye  on  her  own  child’s  doings  and 
those  of  his  five  or  six  playmates  for  whom 
she  is  equally  responsible. 

The  following  reaction  of  one  of  the  near- 
est non-participating  neighbors  — whose 
child  had  far  outgrown  the  playground  age 
— shows  how  the  community  mothering  ap- 
peared to  outsiders: 

THE  AMUSEMENT  PARK. 

By  Enola  Thrall 

If  every  one  knew  where  the  Happiness 
grew 

’Twould  be  easier  deciding  the  right  thing 
to  do. 

Elliot  and  Eleanor  one  soft  summer  day 
Awoke  from  their  nap  and  went  out  to  play. 
They  ran  to  a spot  on  the  corner  with  trees; 
There  was  sunshine  and  shade  and  a frol- 
icking breeze. 


Their  mother,  a lady  of  judgment  and 
taste, 

Said,  “Here  is  happiness  going  to  waste.” 
She  went  in  at  once  to  make  telephone  calls 
And  a carpenter  came  in  blue  overalls. 

A wagon  with  mules  came  by  with  some 
sand — 

Here  was  much  gay  excitement  you  must 
understand. 

The  children  danced  round  with  a shout 
and  a whoop 

While  the  man  put  the  sand  on  the  ground 
with  a scoop. 

The  carpenter  sawed,  and  drove  nails 
awhile 

And  from  all  this  enchantment  appeared  a 
sand  pile. 

Then  Elliott  and  Eleanor  shouted  to  say 
0 Yoo!  hoo!  everybody!  Come  over  and 
play. 

Here  they  all  came  in  impetuous  haste 
To  look  for  the  happiness  going  to  waste. 
Mary  Louise  and  little  Henri 
Came  hoppity  skipping  shouting  “Oui,  oui!” 
And  little  Earl  Peacock,  winsome  and  cute 
Ran  from  over  the  way  in  his  little  blue 
suit. 

Jimmy  Evans  showed  daring  and  courage 
and  speed, 

By  dashing  along  on  a velocipede. 

Snookie  and  Betty  in  gay  little  socks 
Matching  so  neatly  their  little  print  frocks. 
There  came  wee  little  Lois  away  up  the 
street 

Running  fast  as  she  could  on  her  trudgy 
small  feet. 

Ruthie  came  flying,  and  was  soon  away 
past  her, — 

Ruthie  was  seven,  of  course  she  runs 
faster. 

Said  Ruthie,  “In  running  you  are  just  a 
beginner, 

You’ll  improve  when  your  legs  are  longer 
and  thinner.” 

When  all  had  arrived  there  were  such  loads 
of  fun 

Piles  of  interesting  things,  at  once  to  be 
done. 

Sand  pies  must  be  made,  artistic  and  chaste 
And  seasoned  exactly  to  suit  the  queen’s 
taste. 

Swings  to  be  swinging,  the  loveliest  slide, 
A see-saw,  trapize  and  places  to  hide. 

And  everything  whether  you  are  seven  or 
two 

You  will  surely  find  something  you  just 
love  to  do. 

Now  there  floats  on  the  breeze  every  sun- 
shiny day 

The  soft  rippling  music  of  babies  at  play. 

If  you  chance  to  be  passing  and  there’s  no 
special  haste 

You  will  see  there’s  no  happiness  going 
to  waste. 

If  everyone  knew  where  the  happiness  grew 
’Twould  be  easier  deciding  the  right  thing 
to  do. 
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County  Hospitals 
Needed  For  Poor 

Mrs.  W.  T.  Bost  Says  Medical  Atten- 
tion Could  Reduce 
Dependency 

County  hospital  facilities  are  needed  to 
fill  the  gap  between  the  county  home  and 
the  private  hospital,  Commissioner  Bost 
said  recently.  The  money  now  being  spent 
on  the  wasteful  county  home  system  could 
well  be  diverted  into  county  hospital  facil- 
ities which  would  serve  not  only  the  pau- 
pers who  must  be  supported  by  the  public, 
but  the  very  poor  who  can  pay  nothing  for 
hospital  treatment. 

By  the  method  of  the  present,  only  a few 
receive  medical  treatment  in  proportion  to 
those  who  need  it.  Yet  the  taxpayers  are 
paying  sufficiently  large  amounts  for  poor 
relief  to  buy  medical  treatment  for  a large 
number  if  the  funds  were  wisely  expended. 

In  Virginia,  22  counties,  two  cities  and 
one  town  have  consolidated  their  alms- 
houses into  four  district  homes,  built  and 
equipped  at  an  average  cost  of  $500  a bed 
or  $50,000  for  an  institution  of  100-bed  ca- 
pacity. The  average  per  capita  cost  is  less 
than  $20  a month  for  the  four  homes, 
whereas  the  average  per  capita  cost  for  the 
almshouses  supplanted  was  $30. 

The  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare  for  some  time  has  advocated  in 
place  of  county  homes  the  g'radual  substi- 
tution of  county  hospitals,  or  in  certain 
areas  where  the  population  is  sparse,  the 
district  hospital-home.  If  the  county  home 
system  is  to  be  retained,  manifestly  it 
seems  absurd  for  every  county  to  attempt 
to  provide  a separate  home,  since  one  half 
of  the  county  homes  have  20  or  fewer  in- 
mates. 

Mrs.  Bost  said  that  when  we  come  to 
consider  hospital  facilities  in  North  Caro- 
lina, we  find  that  here  as  in  the  other  social 
institutions  there  is  a deplorable  difference 
between  what  their  status  is  and  what  it 
should  be  considering  our  material  pros- 
perity. Thirty-eight  states  have  better  hos- 
pital facilities  than  North  Carolina.  Forty- 
one  of  the  100  counties  of  the  state  are 
without  hospitals.  The  ratio  of  general  hos- 
pital beds  to  our  population  is  one  bed  to 
610  persons,  as  compared  with  a national 
average  of  one  to  330. 

Vance  county  has  arrived  at  a sensible 
and  economic  solution  to  the  problem  of 
caring  for  the  county  aged  poor  and  the 
indigent  sick  at  the  same  time. 

Seven  years  ago,  the  Vance  county  home, 
a typical  “poorhouse”  which  consisted  of 
a few  unsightly  wooden  shacks  with  no 
modern  conveniences  or  sanitary  regula- 
tions, with  20  inmates,  cost  $7,000  a year. 
Outside  pauper  relief  inci’eased  the  cost 


to  $8,800.  Today  a 22-bed  county  hospital, 
serving  annually  more  than  200  individuals, 
a tuberculosis  hospital  with  a capacity  of 
14,  the  care  of  indigent  Negro  patients  in 
the  local  Negro  hospital,  and  the  poor  re- 
lief list,  cost  the  county  a sum  which  is  no 
larger. 

Bertie  county  has  devised  a way  to  take 
care  of  its  indigent  sick.  A transformation 
has  taken  place  at  the  old  abandoned  coun- 
ty jail.  It  has  been  made  over  into  a hos- 
pital for  the  indigent  sick  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  local  chapter  of  the  Red  Cross, 
of  which  Mrs.  Francis  D.  Winston  has 
been  chairman  for  eleven  years. 

Increased  hospital  facilities  for  all 
classes,  particularly  including  free  hos- 
pital facilities  provided  by  the  public  for 
the  very  poor  will  help  reduce  the  burden 
of  ill  health  and  dependency,  Mrs.  Bost  said. 

Says  Hancock  Law  Has 
Improved  Attendance 

Mr.  Freeman  Attributes  State-Wide 
Three  Per  Cent  Improvement 
To  New  Law 

The  Hancock  school  law  has  increased 
attendance,  according  to  J.  N.  Freeman, 
Director  of  School  Attendance.  He  at- 
tributes the  state-wide  three  per  cent  im- 
provement in  school  attendance  during  the 
past  year  to  the  fact  that  the  Hancock 
law  places  a premium  upon  better  school 
attendance. 

Last  fall,  Mr.  Freeman  predicted  that 
the  new  school  law,  which  limits  the  num- 
ber of  teachers  a participating  county  may 
employ  with  the  assistance  of  the  money 
from  the  Equalization  fund  on  the  basis 
of  the  number  of  children  in  school  each 
day  per  teacher,  would  cause  more  atten- 
tion to  be  paid  to  the  importance  of  im- 
proving attendance.  Reports  from  99  coun- 
ties bear  out  his  prediction.  The  state  aver- 
age of  which  attendance  has  increased  from 
80%  to  83%,  an  unprecedented  increase  for 
a one-year  term. 

Eighty-six  counties  have  improved  their 
daily  attendance  from  one  to  eleven  per 
cent.  Columbus  county  reported  the  great- 
est increase,  from  74  to  85  per  cent.  Only 
six  counties  showed  a decrease,  and  none 
of  these  more  than  two  per  cent.  Seven 
reported  that  the  attendance  this  year  was 
the  same  as  last.  One  county  was  not  heard 
from. 


“We  do  not  know  precisely  to  what  ex- 
tent mental  defects  and  psychopathic  condi- 
tions are  inherited.  But  we  do  know  that, 
on  the  whole,  feebleminded  and  insane  per- 
sons who  are  permitted  to  propagate  their 
kind,  raise  families  in  a most  unfavorable 
home  environment.” — March  Eugenics. 


HOW  TO  GET  THE  PUBLIC 
WELFARE  PROGRESS 


If  you  do  not  receive  the  Public  Wel- 
fare Progress  and  desire  to  have  it  come 
to  your  address,  fill  out  the  blank  spaces 
below  and  mail  this  coupon  to  Public 
Welfare  Progress,  State  Board  of  Public 
Welfare,  Raleigh,  N.  C.  The  paper  will 
cost  you  nothing.  Here  are  the  spaces 
to  be  filled  out: 

Name  

Post  Office  

If  R.  F.  D.,  give  box  and  route 

State County 


NEED  FOR  SPECIAL  SCHOOL 
FACILITIES 


“A  child  whose  mind  is  confused,  clouded, 
or  unhappy  needs  help  more  than  a hungry 
boy.  The  hungry  boy  will  seek  for  food; 
the  misunderstood  child  does  not  know  for 
what  to  search.  Ordinary  schooling,  ordin- 
ary training  methods,  are  of  little  value 
and  sometimes  even  harmful.  His  prob- 
lems and  the  problems  of  his  parents  in 
fitting  him  into  a place  in  society  require 
. . . knowledge  and  skill  . . . available  only 
in  special  schools. 

“Such  schools  have  the  further  advantage 
of  grouping  together  children  with  similar 
difficulties.  This  affords  the  mentally 
crippled  child  an  environment  which  does 
not  crush  him  with  a painful  sense  of  in- 
feriority; he  is  surrounded  by  little  friends 
who  are  just  as  baffled  as  he,  whose  wist- 
ful strivings  towards  goals  that  some  find 
so  easy  are  just  as  slow  and  just  as  dif- 
ficult as  his  own.  They  laugh  WITH  him 
instead  of  AT  him;  they  are  happy  together 
because  they  understand  each  other  and 
are  understood.” 

Karl  Menninger  in  The  Human  Mind. 


IRON  SHACKLES  ARE 

USED  ON  CONVICTS 


(Continued  from  Page  One) 
in  jail  cells  of  the  town  and  county  jails. 

Mr.  Whitley  believes  that  state  super- 
vision of  prisoners  would  improve  condi- 
tions not  only  from  a humane  point  of  view 
but  from  an  economic.  At  present  the  sup- 
erintendent of  the  road  camp  is  respon- 
sible for  the  conduct  of  the  camps,  and 
those  who  are  actually  in  charge,  either  a 
special  board,  the  county  commissioners, 
or  the  highway  commissioners,  know  little 
about  the  actual  management.  With  all 
prisoners  under  state  control,  one  board 
would  supervise  the  whole  system.  This 
board  would  devote  its  entire  time  to  work- 
ing out  routine  policies  and  studying  ways 
to  improve  the  minds,  morals,  and  health 
of  the  2500  convicts  now  in  road  camps. 
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Farm  Colony  Aims  For 
Character  Training 

Medical  Examination  and  Treat- 
ment, Farm  and  Housework,  Re- 
ligious Services,  and  Recrea- 
tion Feature  Institution 

Turn  off  the  main  highway  three  miles 
west  of  Kinston,  go  five  miles  further,  fol- 
lowing the  signs,  and  you  will  come  upon 
two  brick  buildings  that  are  housing  North 
Carolina’s  most  interesting  penal  venture. 
This  is  the  beginning  of  what  is  known 
as  the  Farm  Colony  for  Women,  an  insti- 
tution for  women  convicted  of  the  so-called 
minor'  crimes. 

There  you  may  find  a group  of  women 
singing  as  they  clean,  sew,  or  cook.  Or  they 
may  be  found  on  the  large  farm  laboring 
on  the  crops  that  will  help  feed  them  dur- 
ing the  winter. 

Sixty  gallons  of  canned  foods;  barrels  of 
sour  kraut!  These  are  the  results  of  happy 
labor.  These  are  products  created  by  wo- 
men prisoners  as  they  are  growing  in  char- 
acter and  health  and  learning  how  to  live 
decently. 

The  regime  at  the  Farm  Colony  is  not 
one  of  fierce,  exacting  labor.  Wholesome 
work  is  interspersed  with  prayer  services, 
music,  and  recreation.  The  Farm  Colony  is 
a place  without  bars,  yet  in  its  year  and 
a half  of  existence  there  has  been  only  one 
escape. 

Why  has  the  State  gone  to  the  expense 
of  starting  such  an  institution?  Because  it 
realized  that  the  enforced  idleness  of  the 
county  jails  was  producing  more  vicious 
criminals;  that  the  taxpayers’  money  is  go- 
ing for'  naught  when  prostitutes  and  petty 
thieves  are  thrown  into  jail  to  serve  thirty, 
sixty,  or  ninety  days  in  idleness,  while  the 
taxpayers  pay  the  bills.  They  leave  more 
vicious  than  they  come,  for  who  could  spend 
a month  in  enforced  idleness,  perhaps  in  a 
dirty,  lonely  cell,  without  leaving  in  bit- 
terness ? The  short  term  served  in  the  coun- 
ty jail  has  made  only  for  degeneracy. 

Only  one  building  at  the  Farm  Colony  is 
now  in  use.  The  second  is  ready  for  oc- 
cupancy when  state  funds  are  available  for 
its  maintenance.  There  are  35  inmates  now; 
but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  near  future 
will  see  every  woman  convicted  of  misde- 
meanor sent  to  this  institution.  Inspector 
(Continued  on  Page  3) 


SWEAT  BOX! 


The  case  of  Willie  Bellamy  has  put  the 
sweat  box  on  the  map.  Out  in  road  camp 
number  five  of  Wake  county,  the  sweat  box, 
dog  house  or  in  politer  terms,  the  solitary 
confinement  cell,  is  now  an  object  cf  inter- 
est. For  it  has  been  revealed  that  prior  to 
his  death  from  congested  brain  due  to  heat 
exhaustion,  on  Saturday,  July  26,  18-year- 
old  Willie  Bellamy,  prisoner,  spent  Friday 
night  in  the  sweat  box,  and  a part  of  Sat- 
urday morning.  That  day  the  thermometer 
registered  93. 

The  sweat  box  is  a wooden  cell,  six  feet 
long,  seven  feet  high,  and  four  feet  wide, 
made  of  wooden  planks  roughly  nailed  to- 
gether. Whatever1  ventilation  there  is  is  ef- 
fected through  cracks  in  the  walls  and  the 
plank  roof  and  a three  and  a half-inch 
opening  around  the  top.  The  floor  is  of 
rough  boards.  The  sweat  box  got  its  name 
because  anybody  who  is  put  in  there  dur- 
ing hot  days  is  sure  to  sweat  literally  and 
figuratively  as  the  cell  stands  out  in  the 
open  and  not  under  a shade. 

Not  long  ago,  a movie  entitled  “The  Big 
House”  depicted  a prison  revolt  similar'  to 
the  one  which  occurred  in  Leavenworth, 
Kansas.  One  of  the  incidents  leading  to  the 
revolt  was  the  confinement  of  a prisoner 
in  a solitary  cell.  People  in  the  audience 
gasped  at  the  horror  of  the  thing;  and 
were  thankful  that  it  was  only  a movie. 

But  revelations  following  the  death  of 
Willie  Bellamy  have  shown  that  conditions 
even  worst  do  exist. 

It  was  announced  recently  that  the  grand 
jury  of  Wake  County  would  consider  the 
case  of  Willie  Bellamy,  who  went  to  the 
roads  on  Monday,  July  21,  complained  of 
being  sick  during  the  entire  week,  refused 
to  work,  was  put  in  the  sweat  box  twice, 
and  finally  died  Saturday  night  from  brain 
complications  arising  from  heat  exhaustion, 
according  to  reports.  No  report  of  a phy- 
sical examination  as  required  by  law,  has 
yet  been  found. 

The  press  of  state  commented  freely 
when  Inspector  L.  G.  Whitley’s  report  of 
the  investigation  was  summarized  in  the 
papers.  The.  sweat  box  became  well-known 
to  the  public.  The  Winston-Salem  Journal 
published  a front-page  article  stating 
that  public  health  men  were  opposed  to  the 
sweat  box.  It  declares:  “Discussing  prison 
conduct  generally  in  the  State  a pub- 
lic health  officer  while  in  Winston-Sal- 
em recently,  condemned  in  no  uncertain 


District  Conferences 

To  Begin  In  October 

“Unemployment  and  Dependency” 
Will  Be  Theme  of  Series  of 
Welfare  Meetings 

The  1930  series  of  District  Welfare  Con- 
ferences will  begin  October  2nd,  with  the 
first  meeting  being  held  in  Hendersonville, 
Mrs.  Mary  Camp  Sprinkle,  Director  of  the 
Division  of  County  Organization,  has  an- 
nounced. The  entire  series  of  six  meetings 
will  be  held  in  October,  with  one  or  two 
possibly  running  into  November'. 

As  has  been  the  custom,  the  first  meet- 
ing will  be  held  by  the  Western  District 
Welfare  Conference.  The  second  will  be  that 
of  the  Southwestern  District  at  Statesville 
October  8th,  and  the  third  will  be  that 
of  the  Northwestern  District  at  Burlington 
on  October  10th. 

“Unemployment  and  Dependency,”  which 
was  the  subject  for  the  1930  Institute  of 
Public  Welfare,  will  also  be  the  topic  for 
the  District  Welfare  Conferences.  At  each 
meeting,  prominent  speaker's,  some  from 
the  local  district,  will  present  discussions 
of  this  theme.  Round  tables,  at  which  those 
actively  engaged  in  welfare  work  will  con- 
tribute from  their  experience,  will  feature 
each  meeting. 

The  District  Welfare  Conferences  last 
year  were  attended  by  480  persons,  in  ad- 
dition to  those  who  did  not  register.  The 
groups  in  attendance  included  welfare 
workers,  ministers,  teachers,  editors,  club 
women,  business  men,  public  officials,  and 
one  ferry  collector. 

Those  heading  the  district  conferences 
this  year  are  as  follows:  E.  E.  Connor,  of 
Asheville,  president  of  the  Western  Dis- 
trict; Mrs.  Cathleen  Warren,  of  Lenoir, 
president  of  the  Southwestern;  Rev.  P.  H. 
Fleming,  of  Burlington,  president  of  the 
Northwestern;  Mrs.  • D.  J.  Thurston,  of 
Smithfield,  president  of  the  Central;  K.  T. 
Futrell,  of  Greenville,  president  of  the 
Northeastern;  and  Mrs.  Agnes  G.  Barn- 
hardt,  of  Whiteville,  president  of  the 
Southeastern. 


terms,  the  practice  of  confining  prisoners 
in  the  sweat  box  or  dark  cell.  To  begin  with, 
he  declared,  the  prisoner  deemed  deserving 
of  severe  treatment,  is  in  no  condition, 
mentally  or  physically,  to  be  subject  to  bad- 
continued  on  Page  2) 
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THE  MOB  AGAIN! 


North  Carolina,  which  has  boasted  that 
its  record  has  not  been  besmirched  by  a 
lynching  during  the  past  nine  years,  had  its 
feathers  to  fall  on  August  19  when  in 
the  morning  paper  people  learned  that 
Oliver  Moore,  alleged  Negro  rapist,  had 
been  taken  from  the  Edgecombe  county  jail, 
hung  to  a tree,  and  riddled  with  bullets.  For 
some  hours  after  sun-up,  the  body  dangled 
from  the  tree,  and  morbid  curiosity-seek- 
ers swarmed  about  the  place.  One  reporter 
declared  that  the  day  was  almost  a county 
holiday,  with  the  picnic  being  held  at  the 
lynching  ground. 

The  crime  Oliver  Moore  is  said  to  have 
committed,  and  there  seems  little  doubt 
that  he  was  the  guilty  man,  was  fiendish. 
Two  small  white  girls,  ages  five  and  seven, 
were  playing  about  their  father’s  tobacco 
barn  when  they  were  seized,  shoved  into 
the  barn,  and  raped.  Examination  showed 
that  the  rapist  infected  both  children  with 
venereal  disease. 

The  Negro  escaped,  to  be  caught  a 
month  later  hiding  in  a closet  in  his  broth- 
er’s house.  Three  nights  later  the  masked 
mob,  in  automobiles  shorn  of  their  licenses, 
made  for  the  county  jail  and  demanded,  and 
obtained,  the  prisoner.  Then  followed  Oliver 
Moore’s  last  ride. 

The  sheriff  had  declared  his  confidence 
that  no  mob  violence  would  result,  after  the 
prisoner  was  captured,  so  none  other  than 
the  usual  precautions  were  taken.  On  Mon- 
day Moore  had  been  given  a preliminary 
hearing  at  which  he  was  identified  as  their 
assailant  by  the  little  girls.  He  had  been 
held  without  bond. 

In  the  past  nine  years  it  has  been  the 
custom  to  safeguard  a prisoner  where  feel- 
ing may  run  high,  by  sending  him  to  the 
state’s  prison,  or  by  providing  troops  for 
his  protection.  The  state  has  taken  serious- 
ly its  responsibility  for  the  protection  of 
the  prisoner  in  its  custody.  Governors  have 
sent  state  troops  when  informed  that  mobs 
were  forming.  One  attempted  lynching  five 
years  ago  resulted  in  four  sentences  to  the 
State  Prison,  eleven  terms  on  the  county 
roads,  and  five  suspended  sentences  imposed 
upon  mob  leaders.  This  mob  little  dreamed 


that  4,000  prominent  citizens  of  Buncombe 
county  would  later  petition  the  Governor  for- 
clemency  for  the  seventeen  year  old  Negro 
boy  who  was  convicted  and  sentenced  to 
death.  Governor  McLean  commuted  the  sen- 
tence to  life  imprisonment;  now  interested 
people  are  trying  to  secure  a full  pardon, 
convinced  of  the  youth’s  innocence.  Yet  he 
might  have  been  the  victim  of  mob  vio- 
lence. 

Oliver  Moore’s  lynching  was  the  ninety- 
third  to  occur  in  this  State  since  1882. 

North  Carolina,  which  has  looked  upon 
some  of  her  neighboring  states  and  won- 
dered why  they  permit  the  large  number 
of  lynchings  that  each  year  bespeak  disre- 
spect for  law,  was  aghast  at  its  own  con- 
duct. Public  sentiment  in  this  State  is  de- 
cidedly against  mob  law.  Those  public  of- 
ficials who  brave  the  anger  of  murder-bent 
men  become  heroes  in  the  eyes  of  a state 
which  holds  its  courts  in  high  esteem. 

As  one  man  expressed  it,  “The  worst  is 
none  too  bad  for  a man  who  will  commit 
such  a crime  as  that  for  which  Oliver  Moore 
was  murdered,  but  it  is  the  principle  of  dis- 
respect for  law  that  I cannot  countenance.” 

Only  the  unenlightened  seem  to  approve 
of  mob  violence.  The  highest  public  senti- 
ment believes  in  the  meting  out  of  justice 
by  the  state’s  tribunes.  Mob  violence  must 
go! 


SWEAT  BOX 


(Continued  from  Page  1) 
ly  ventilated  boxes  of  the  type  commonly 
used  at  prisons,  and  in  many  cases  the 
health  of  a prisoner  can  be  permanently  im- 
paired through  protracted  confinement  in 
such  cells  without  proper  feeding.” 

The  Charlotte  Observer  lead  its  editorial 
page  on  August  12  with  an  editorial  head- 
ed: “Shocking  Charges.”  Its  description  of 
the  sweat  box  is  vivid.  “The  prisoner  was 
struck  down  and  then  placed  in  a ‘sweat 
box,’  a partly  closed  box  like  structure  that 
stood  in  the  sunshine,  in  the  middle  of  a 
hot  July  day.  He  had  already  complained, 
with  a show  of  emotion,  of  being  ‘sick  and 
hot,”  according  to  Inspector  Whitley.  He 
was  kept  in  the  ‘sweat  box’  about  an  hour, 
and  finally  taken  out  and  sent  to  a hos- 
pital, after  he  had  been  heard  ‘groaning 
and  moaning.’  He  died  the  same  day.” 
Declared  the  News  and  Observer  on  Aug- 
ust 16:  “Mr.  Whitley’s  report  not  only  pre- 
sents evidence  that  the  Negro’s  death  was 
directly  due  to  beating  and  to  suffocation 
in  the  ‘sweat  box,’  but  sets  up  a case  of 
negligence  and  indifference  to  the  welfare 
of  the  prisoners  that  demands  a sweeping 
investigation  into  the  entire  conduct  of 
prison  camps  in  the  county.” 

The  Kinston  Free  Press  describes  the  af- 
fair as  an  “ugly  case.”  In  relating  the 
story,  it  says  . . . “He  was  then  put  into 
what  is  called  the  ‘sweat  box’  out  in  the 
open  sun,  a plain  box  cell  with  very  little 
ventilation  and  not  enough  room  to  lay 
down  and  no  chair  to  sit  in.  . . If  the  facts 
be  as  stated,  it  is  quite  evident  that  some- 


body in  authority  was  guilty  of  criminal 
negligence  if  not  of  brutality.” 

Other  papers  related  the  affair.  The 
sweat  box  is  in  the  limelight. 

The  solitary  confinement  cell  is  not  the 
exception,  but  the  rule.  There  are  excep- 
tions, of  course.  But  it  is  not  unusual  to 
put  a man  into  an  ill-ventilated,  over- 
heated cell,  and  confine  him  there  for 
days  on  a diet  of  bread  and  water.  Until 
better  ways  of  punishment  are  devised,  the 
solitary  cell  should  be  used  only  under  the 
supervision  of  a physician. 


CONSOLIDATE  COUNTY 

HOMES,  BROWN  URGES 


“The  time  has  come  when  small  coun- 
ties may  well  unite  their  efforts  in  solving 
a number  of  problems,”  declared  R.  Eu- 
gene Brown,  Director  of  Institutions  for  the 
State  Board  of  Public  Welfare,  in  address- 
ing the  Gates  County  Missionary  Institute 
at  Sunbury  recently. 

Consolidation  of  the  county  homes  and 
jails  in  groups  of  small  counties  was  urged 
by  Mr.  Brown,  who  said  that  eighty-nine 
counties  in  North  Carolina  maintain  sep- 
arate county  homes,  with  populations  rang- 
ing from  one  to  117  inmates,  and  totalling 
only  1,800.  The  maintenance  of  these  homes 
costs  annually  over  $600,000,  while  the  in- 
vestment mounts  to  more  than  two  and 
half  million,  according  to  the  speaker.  He 
said,  “It  is  possible  to  provide  much  bet- 
ter care  in  fewer  institutions  at  less  than 
these  counties  are  spending  at  the  present 
time.” 

“All  sorts  of  makeshifts  are  used  for 
county  homes  in  North  Carolina,”  declared 
Mr.  Brown.  “Not  more  than  35  of  the  89 
county  institutions  can  possibly  be  classi- 
fied as  modern  plants.  About  35  others, 
some  brick  and  some  frame,  are  passable. 
The  others,  19  in  number,  are  unfit  to  be 
used  for  this  purpose. 

“Considering  both  the  type  of  care  pro- 
vided and  the  amount  of  money  expended 
by  the  counties,  the  maintenance  of  a 
county  home  in  every  county  is  not  econom- 
ical. If  the  children,  the  mentally  and  phy- 
sically sick  should  all  be  transferred  from 
the  county  home  to  special  institutions  pre- 
pared to  provide  the  sort  of  treatment  and 
care  they  need,  the  county  home  as  such 
would  almost  entirely  disappear. 

“While  we  are  thinking  of  district  hos- 
pital-homes, let  me  say  that  a district  jail 
would  help  solve  one  of  our  most  serious 
institutional  problems.  Does  it  not  seem  in- 
advisable for  six  counties  to  attempt  to 
maintain  six  jails,  none  of  which  measures 
up  to  the  minimum  requirements  for  the 
management  of  jails,  when  one  well  equip- 
ped and  well  managed  plant,  would  serve  all 
counties  adequately.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  time  has  come  when  small  counties  may 
well  unite  their  efforts  in  solving  a num- 
ber of  problems.” 
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Lost  Identities  Are  Result  of  State’s 

System  of  Registering  Illegitimates 


“Who  am  I?  Who  are  my  people?”  These 
are  the  questions  haunting  the  illegiti- 
mate child.  And  North  Carolina  has  a law 
designed  to  keep  him  from  ever  knowing; 
a law  that  forever  closes  the  pages  of  his 
family  history.  It  is  the  legal  provision  that 
only  the  word  illegitimate  shall  be  written 
across  the  face  of  the  birth  certificate  of  a 
child  born  out  of  wedlock. 

Yet  it  is  the  sense  of  security,  the  feeling 
of  belonging,  that  gives  a child  an  anchor 
in  this  bewildering  world. 

The  law  reads: 

“Provided:  That  in  illegitimate  births  the 
word  ‘illegitimate’  shall  be  written  across 
the  face  of  the  certificate,  and  all  items  on 
the  certificate  which  would  in  any  way  re- 
veal the  identity  of  the  father,  mother,  or 
illegitimate  child  itself  shall  be  omitted.” 
C.  S.  7102. 

Such  is  the  law  of  North  Carolina. 

Every  year  there  are  approximately  4,000 
illegitimate  children  born  in  this  State.  In 
the  effort  to  protect  the  mothers  and  fath- 
ers of  these  children  from  embarrassment, 
the  State  deprives  these  children  of  the 
same  right  legitimate  children  have  to  an 
identity  in  the  state’s  statistics. 

Many  occasions  may  present  themselves, 
when  a citizen  of  this  state,  because  his 
father  and  mother  were  not  married,  and 
through  no  fault  of  his  own,  is  inconveni- 
enced and  embarrassed. 

For  instance,  suppose  a person  born  out 
of  wedlock  in  North  Carolina  grows  up, 
prospers,  and  wants  to  travel  to  foreign 
lands.  In  order  to  obtain  a passport,  he 
must  present  a birth  certificate.  But  when 
he  applies  to  the  state  for  this,  he  is  met 
with  the  announcement  that  his  certificate 
can  not  be  found.  It  is  buried  in  the  files, 
nameless.  All  he  can  do  is  say  with  Will 
Roger's,  “I  haven’t  got  a birth  certificate. 
But  I can  swear  I was  born.” 

Is  it  right  for  the  state  to  withhold  in- 
formation from  an  individual  as  to  who  his 
own  mother  was  ? There  may  be  room  for 
doubt  as  to  his  paternity,  but  at  least  he 
should  be  given  the  privilege  of  knowing 
his  mother’s  name.  He  and  his  descendants 
may  want  to  realize  possible  heredity  traits 
through  establishing  a family  “line.” 

A man  now  about  thirty  years  old  was 
reared  in  a North  Carolina  orphanage.  He 
was  entered  as  a foundling  when  strict  rec- 
ords were  not  kept  by  the  institution.  For 
the  past  fifteen  years  he  has  tried  to  trace 
his  parentage,  declaring  that  at  least  he 
wants  to  know  his  mother’s  name.  One  old 
man  in  Raleigh  knows  the  truth,  but  will 
not  reveal  it.  Being  deprived  of  this  infor- 
mation has  shadowed  this  young  man’s  life 
until  he  is  now  bitter,  sad,  and  morose, 
cursed  by  a feeling  of  inferiority  that  has 
come  from  his  anonymous  state. 

Is  it  right  that  the  state  has  inflicted  the 


anguish  of  a lost  identity  on  this  young 
man  and  countless  others  who  like  him  are 
classed  as  “illegitimate”? 


Among  the  New  Books 


The  Child’s  Heredity,  by  Paul  Popenoe. 
Baltimore:  The  Williams  and  Wilkins  Com- 
pany, 316  pages. 

Doctor  Popenoe  has  endeavored  to  set 
forth  in  this  volume,  in  a non-technical 
manner,  all  the  known  facts  of  human 
heredity.  The  Child’s  Heredity  is  a read- 
able book  and  the  author  has  succeeded 
in  presenting  material  which  has  not 
heretofore  been  available  for  the  general 
reader. 

Nearly  every  phase  of  heredity  is  dis- 
cussed in  this  book  which  has  been  pre- 
pared primarily  for  parents.  It  is,  how- 
ever, a book  which  should  be  read  by  all 
who  deal  with  children.  Some  one  has 
said,  “The  practical  problem  with  which 
parents  are  concerned  is  how  they  can 
develop  to  the  greatest  advantage  the 
mental  characteristics  with  which  the  child 
has  been  endowed.” 

This  can  be  done  more  intelligently  if 
those  who  deal  with  children  and  their 
problems  are  familiar  with  “The  Child’s 
Heredity.” 

The  book  is  well  illustrated  and  carries 
a selected  bibliography  for  those  who  wish 
to  pursue  the  subject.  The  price,  $2.00, 
is  reasonable  enough  to  insure  a wide  cir- 
culation. 

R.  Eugene  Brown. 


FARM  COLONY  AIMS  FOR 

CHARACTER  TRAINING 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 

Whitley  declared  that  there  are  around  125 
women  in  county  jails  at  the  present  time, 
all  serving  time  in  degrading  idleness. 
Many  are  diseased  and  need  the  medical 
treatment  accorded  the  inmates  at  the 
Farm  Colony.  All  need  the  character  train- 
ing and  the  help  towards  social  adjustment 
that  are  the  aims  of  the  institution. 

The  Farm  Colony  is  badly  crippled  for 
funds.  Provision  for  occupational  work, 
such  as  industrial  arts  and  crafts,  is  needed 
to  keep  the  inmates  at  work  during  the  cold 
winter'  months.  More  than  half  of  the  wo- 
men there  cannot  read  and  write.  A teacher 
is  needed.  But  most  important  of  all  is  the 
need  for  funds  with  which  to  operate  the 
handsome  new  building  recently  construct- 
ed, and  now  ready  with  vases  on  the  tables, 
sheets  on  the  beds,  and  curtains  at  the 
walls,  to  admit  new  inmates. 


BRIDGES  OFFERS 

PLAN  OF  PAROLE 


Edwin  B.  Bridges,  attorney  of  Charlotte, 
member  of  the  county  board  of  public  wel- 
fare, and  former  commissioner  of  pardons, 
has  started  a state-wide  discussion  by  ad- 
vancing a parole  plan  which  would  help  to 
relieve  congestion  at  the  State’s  Prison. 

Mr.  Bridges  suggests  that  at  least  500 
prisoners  be  paroled  each  year  in  order  to 
relieve  crowded  conditions  and  reduce  ex- 
penses. He  estimates  that  at  least  $75,000 
a year  could  be  saved,  in  addition  to  the 
$15,000  that  he  would  set  aside  for  the 
maintenance  of  a parole  supervisors  office. 

The  parole  officer  would  be  an  important 
factor  in  the  plan,  as  this  vast  system  of 
parole  could  not  be  worked  without  him,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Bridges.  He  would  help  pa- 
roled prisoners  to  find  work,  see  that  they 
are  satisfactorily  adjusted  to  the  commun- 
ity, act  in  an  advisory  capacity  to  them, 
and  report  their  progress  to  the  state’s 
prison.  If  they  failed  to  make  good,  they 
could  be  returned  to  prison  without  the  ex- 
pense of  a trial.  Thus  the  prison  could  keep 
a close  check  on  those  prisoners  paroled. 

Mr.  Bridges’  suggested  plan  was  in  line 
with  the  statement  of  Lewis  E.  Lawes,  war- 
den of  Sing  Sing,  who  said  recently  that 
the  trouble  with  our  prisons  is  that  many 
of  the  people  there  should  be  sent  home. 


GOVERNOR’S  HOME  PROGRAM 
REACHES  TO  PRISON  FARM 


Apple  pie  this  winter  for  the  boy  convicts 
at  Cary  State  Prison  Farm! 

Thanks  to  Governor  Gardner’s  live-at- 
home  program,  the  youths  who  are  doing 
time  at  the  camp  set  apart  for  young  of- 
fenders will  have  a more  palatable  diet  this 
winter  than  they  had  last. 

Seven  thousand  quarts  of  apples,  toma- 
toes, and  soup  mixture  have  been  canned 
during  the  past  few  weeks  for  use  this  win- 
ter. These  are  products  of  the  farm  and  the 
labor  of  the  prisoners;  and  were  canned  by 
the  prisoners  themselves. 

Miss  Georgie  Piland,  formerly  a home 
demonstration  agent,  directed  the  canning, 
personally  supervising  the  work.  She  had  a 
splendid  response  from  the  boys,  who 
took  a great  interest  in  the  work,  she  says. 

“Mental  hygiene  has  as  its  objective  the 
attainment  and  maintenance  of  mental 
health  in  order  that  the  individual  may 
function  to  best  advantage  in  all  phases 
of  his  life.  By  this  means  mental  and  ner- 
vous breakdowns  may  be  prevented  and 
family  discord,  failure  at  school  and  col- 
lege, delinquency,  conflicts  within  groups 
such  as  in  the  factory,  or  the  office,  may 
be  better  understood,  controlled  and  in  part 
prevented.” 

HELEN  L.  MYRICK, 

Executive  Secretary,  Illinois  Society  for 

Mental  Hygiene. 
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PUBLIC  WELFARE  PROGRESS 


Institute  Considers 
Unemployment  Problems 

Relief  Should  Be  Undertaken  As  a Com- 
munity Project,  Social 
Workers  Decide 


Unemployment  relief  should  be  undertak- 
en as  a community  project,  with  all  the 
agencies  of  the  community  cooperating  in 
a plan  that  will  help  every  individual  to 
help  himself.  That  was  the  main  conclu- 
sion reached  at  the  eleventh  annual  Public 
Welfare  Institute  held  in  Chapel  Hill  in 
July,  by  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and 
Public  Welfare  and  the  University.  The 
same  topic,  “Unemployment  and  Depend- 
ency,” will  be  the  theme  of  the  series  of 
district  meetings  to  be  held  during  the  fall. 

A number  of  speakers  brought  new  ideas 
to  the  group,  led  discussions,  and  the  social 
workers  engaged  in  active  work  swapped 
experiences.  Paul  L.  Benjamin,  General  Sec- 
retary of  the  Family  Service  Organization 
of  Louisville,  Kentucky,  formerly  with  the 
Survey,  was  the  only  speaker  imported 
from  another  State.  The  registration  reach- 
ed nearly  125,  with  others  attending  spe- 
cial sessions  who  did  not  register. 

The  superintendent  of  public  welfare 
stands  as  the  county’s  representative  to 
those  in  need.  For  this  reason,  the  work  of 
the  welfare  officer  is  doubled  and  trebled 
in  hard  times,  and  he  or  she  feels  the  tre- 
mendous responsibility  of  providing  for  the 
victims  of  the  economic  situation.  There- 
fore the  social  workers  eagerly  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  opportunity  to  get  con- 
crete suggestions  from  each  other  as  to 
how  to  meet  the  unusual  demands  for  help 
caused  by  the  unemployment  situation. 

The  Institute  concluded  that  Governor  O. 
Max  Gardner’s  Live-at-Home  program  will 
go  a long  way  toward  solving  the  problem 
facing  agriculture  in  the  South.  Since  be- 
coming Governor  in  the  fall  of  1928,  Mr. 
Gardner  has  inaugurated  an  intensive  cam- 
paign to  persuade  the  farmers  to  produce 
not  only  cash  crops,  but  foodstuffs  for 
themselves  and  their  stock.  One  speaker, 
dean  of  the  graduate  school  of  State  Col- 
lege, Dr.  Carl  C.  Taylor,  declared  that  the 
South  is  “cash  crop  crazy,”  and  that  not  un- 
til the  farmer  learns  to  live  from  his  gar- 
den instead  of  from  a can,  and  then  makes 
whatever  cash  he  is  able  to  realize  from  his 
tobacco  and  cotton,  will  agriculture  support 
its  workers.  In  this  event,  the  farms  should 
be  profitable  enough  to  absorb  the  surplus 
workers  of  the  industrial  communities, 
many  of  whom  are  farmers  who  left  the 
soil  to  find  more  glamorous  jobs  in  the  mill 
village.  But  the  Live-at-Home  program 
must  go  further  than  the  platform  speech, 
said  speakers  at  the  Institute;  the  com- 
munity must  organize  and  definitely  lay 
plans  to  assist  and  encourage  farm  work- 


ers in  this  radical  departure  from  their  life 
long  devotion  to  cash  crops. 

The  Institute  also  heard  that  the  indus- 
trial cities  are  already  choked  with  extra 
workers  who  have  no  jobs  and  no  hope  of 
work;  that,  for  this  reason,  each  community 
should  mind  the  salvation  of  its  own,  rather 
than  ship  them  to  another  community  where 
they  will  probably  become  dependent  and 
have  to  be  returned  home  at  the  expense  of 
the  county  of  their  legal  residence. 

A number  of  interesting  methods  em- 
ployed by  the  welfare  officers  in  recent 
months  were  related.  Mrs.  Georgia  C.  Ham- 
mond, secretary  of  the  city  welfare  de- 
partment of  High  Point,  a manufacturing 
city,  has  inaugurated  a card  system  for  the 
use  of  mill  employers.  Each  card  has  the 
history  of  a worker,  his  length  of  residence 
in  the  city,  the  number  of  his  dependents, 
the  type  of  work  he  can  do,  and  a record 
of  his  service.  The  employer  in  hiring  or 
firing  is  largely  guided  by  the  information 
contained  in  the  card  files.  The  worker  has 
found  the  system  to  be  valuable  because  it 
enables  the  employer  to  cooperate  by  using 
workers  who  are  legal  residents  and  who 
have  dependents  who  might  otherwise  re- 
quire public  support. 

W.  E.  Stanley,  Superintendent  of  Public 
Welfare  in  Durham  county,  home  of  many 
tobacco  manufacturing  plants  and  hosiery 
mills,  told  of  an  employment  bureau  set 
up  by  the  local  civic  clubs. 

The  superintendent  of  public  welfare  in 
an  eastern  county,  Pitt,  gave  a graphic  pic- 
ture of  a county  which  had  depended  on  a 
cash  crop  that  failed.  Last  year  Pitt  pro- 
duced only  20  per  cent  of  a normal  crop, 
he  said.  For'  the  first  time,  large  numbers 
of  families  came  to  him  each  day  to  ask 
for  something  to  eat.  He  called  a meeting 
of  the  leading  citizens.  Together  they  work- 
ed out  a plan  in  which  the  whole  community 
cooperated.  Nearly  |9,000  was  raised  to  al- 
leviate suffering,  and  the  poor  were  aided 
until  warm  weather  came. 

George  Lawrence,  superintendent  of  pub- 
lic welfare  in  Orange  county,  who  is  also 
a professor  at  the  state  university  located 
in  that  county,  told  of  the  dire  emergency 
that  arose  during  the  past  winter.  Several 
thousand  dollars  were  raised  by  public 
subscription  through  a newspaper  campaign 
and  a volunteer  gift  from  the  University 
student  body.  Another  source  of  income 
was  the  recorder’s  court. 

North  Carolina’s  problems  arising  from 
unemployment  are  probably  no  greater 
than  those  of  many  other  states,  declared 
Mrs.  W.  T.  Bost,  Commissioner  of  Public 
Welfare,  in  opening  the  Institute.  She 
sounded  the  keynote  of  the  entire  week 
when  she  said  that  unemployment  must  be 
attacked  at  its  root.  The  national  govern- 
ment, the  state  government,  the  county 
government,  and  the  individual  community 
— each  unit  must  mobilize  its  forces  to  help 
solve  the  problem  of  unemployment,  Mrs. 
Bost  said.  It  will  come  not  through  back 
door  giving,  but  through  intelligent  plan- 
ning from  organized  forces. 


FROM  AUSTRALIA  TO  U.  S.  TO 
HELP  FEEBLEMINDED  CHILD 


All  the  way  from  Australia  to  the  United 
States  to  help  the  feebleminded  child! 

Ten  years  ago,  Miss  Elsa  Ernst,  now  psy- 
chologist at  the  Caswell  Training  School, 
packed  her  bags,  bade  her  family  farewell, 
and  set  out  on  a long  trip  that  took  her  a 
month  to  make.  Ten  years  have  passed,  and 
she  has  not  yet  returned  to  that  far  distant 
continent  even  for  a short  visit.  For  three 
months — and  such  a visit  would  require 
three  months — is  a long  time  to  be  away 
from  a work  that  is  absorbing  your  whole 
interest! 

Miss  Ernst,  teacher  in  the  public  schools 
of  Australia,  became  interested  in  the  prob- 
lem child.  Gradually  her  interest  centered  in 
the  child  of  limited  intelligence.  At  that 
time,  the  United  States  had  done  the  most 
advanced  work  in  the  problem  of  dealing 
with  the  mentally  deficient;  so  it  was  this 
country  she  selected  for  study.  Since  then, 
she  has  studied,  become  a teacher  at  Cas- 
well, principal  of  the  school  department, 
and  then  full-time  psychologist.  She  is  Cas- 
well’s first  full-time  psychologist,  and  Dr. 
W.  H.  Dixon,  superintendent,  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  this  progressive  step,  accord- 
ing to  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and 
Public  Welfare. 

Miss  Ernst  has  the  interesting  but  diffi- 
cult job  of  determining  the  intelligence  level 
of  the  children  sent  to  Caswell.  Sometimes 
this  level  is  extremely  low;  but  sometimes 
the  people  in  the  field  make  a mistake  and 
send  a child  to  the  institution  who  is  not 
feebleminded.  Miss  Ernst  spares  no  effort 
to  determine  whether'  such  a mistake  has 
been  made.  Not  long  ago  she  spent  sixty 
hours  over  a period  of  weeks  determining  a 
youth’s  intelligence  level,  learned  he  was 
normal  but  handicapped  by  his  environ- 
ment and  experiences,  and  had  him  removed 
from  the  institution.  Through  efforts  that 
read  like  a detective  story,  she  discovered 
his  parents,  although  they  had  lost  trace 
of  the  boy  when  he  was  abandoned  in  a 
county  home,  and  now  the  boy  is  happy  at 
home  again. 

Recently,  an  orphanage  agreed  to  accept 
two  children  who  had  been  sent  to  Caswell 
and  found  to  be  normal,  in  exchange  for 
two  feebleminded  children  who  had  been 
placed  in  the  orphanage.  One  of  these,  a 
pretty  little  brown-eyed  blonde,  six  years 
old,  whom  the  orphanage  adjudged  feeble- 
minded for  some  unknown  reason,  was 
found  to  be  above  the  average  in  intelli- 
gence! Now  Miss  Ernst  is  attempting  to 
find  a home  for  her,  for  obviously  she 
shouldn’t  stay  at  Caswell  a day  longer  than 
necessary.  But  good  foster  homes  are  rarely 
interested  in  taking  a child  direct  from  Cas- 
well. 

Every  morning,  children  of  Caswell  train- 
ing school  come  to  Miss  Ernst’s  spacious 
offices  on  the  second  floor  of  the  hospital 
building.  Through  careful  study  she  is  able 
to  recommend  the  kinds  of  work  they  can 
do,  the  school  classification  they  should  be 
given,  and  to  note  their  improvement. 

And  she  considers  that  long  voyage  from 
Uncle  Bim’s  country  ten  years  ago  was 
eminently  worth  while! 
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Penologist  Outlines  Plan  of  PrisonReorganization 


CENTRAL  UNEMPLOYMENT 
COUNCIL  IS  OF  VALUE 

Communities  Now  Concerned  With 
Practical  Means  of  Meeting 
Present  Situation 

By  MRS.  W.  T.  BOST 

Commissioner  of  Public  Welfare 

Whether  or  not  unemployment  can  be 
prevented  or  minimized  by  statesmanlike 
means,  there  remains  for  the  present,  and 
probably  for  years  to  come,  the  question  of 
what  to  do  with  the  distress  caused  by  un- 
employment— family  disintegration  and  the 
manifold  other  miseries  which  lack  of  work 
creates — and  how  the  community  is  to  bear 
the  burden  imposed  upon  it.  It  is  with  this 
question  and  particularly  the  meaning  of 
unemployment  to  the  individual  community 
that  the  six  district  meetings  over  the 
State  are  concerned.  We’re  largely  interest- 
ed in  what  to  do  right  now  in  our  immedi- 
ate communities  and  how  to  go  about  do- 
ing it.  Of  course  we  realize  that  what  we 
are  doing  now  is  merely  remedial. 

We  know  that  it  goes  far  deeper  than 
that  and  will  take  much  longer  than  one 
of  these  periods  of  depression  to  solve.  In 
these  group  meetings  we  realize  that  we 
cannot  hope  to  get  far  with  the  larger  and 
deeper  aspects  of  the  philosophy  of  indus- 
trial life,  causations  of  these  cyclical  pe- 
riods of  economic  stress  through  which  we 
are  now  passing  nor  shall  we  go  far  into 
such  matters  as  unemployment  insurance, 
pensions,  and  similar  proposals.  But  such 
group  meetings  as  these,  we  confidently  be- 
lieve, will  tend  strongly  to  arouse  citizens 
generally  to  a sense  of  their  personal  re- 
sponsibility in  the  matter,  and  to  make  em- 
ployers feel  that  they  haven’t  a right  to 
hire  and  fire  a man  without  some  regard  for 
his  economic  independence. 

We  social  workers  are  “close  to  the 
'aching  realities.’  We  have  the  first  hand 
contacts  with  the  victims  of  unemployment, 
of  low  wages,  and  of  the  more  insidious  fear 
and  sense  of  insecurity  which  are  the  prod- 
ucts of  poverty.” 

There  are  various  estimates  of  the  unem- 
ployed in  the  United  States  today,  some 
figures  being  as  high  as  upwards  of  4,000,- 
( Continued  on  Page  4) 


Classification  Should 
Save  Lives  and  Dollars 


Col.  Joseph  B.  Sears,  of  New  Jersey, 
Visits  State  and  Speaks  Be- 
fore Federation  Council 

(The  following  program  was  outlined  by 
Col.  Sears  at  the  Autumn  Council  meeting 
of  the  North  Carolina  Federation  of  Wo- 
men’s Clubs  at  Greenville  on  October  9.  Col. 
Sears  is  President  of  the  Eastern-Southern 
Conference  on  Institutional  Labor,  Vice- 
President  of  the  National  Prison  Emergency 
Committee,  and  member  of  the  Board  of 
Managers  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Prison. 
He  is  from  Bloomfield,  New  Jersey.) 

By  COLONEL  JOSEPH  B.  SEARS 

First,  study  the  possibility  of  classifying 
your  prisoners.  It  will  save  your  State  an 
infinite  number  of  useful  lives,  and  an  un- 
told number  of  thousands  of  dollars. 

How  long  will  it  be  before  our  officials 
will  look  back  and  say,  “Do  you  realize  that 
mental  defectives  were  housed  with  other 
prisoners  and  were  let  out  at  the  expiration 
of  definite  terms  in  1930?”  Is  it  very  sen- 
sible to  say  that  a man  or  woman  who  is 
feebleminded,  and  in  addition  has  a defi- 
nite mental  complication  should  be  sent  to 
prison  for  three  to  six  or  five  to  ten  years 
or  for  a definite  sentence  of  seven  years? 
These  people  need  constant  custody  over  a 
long  period  of  treatment  before  they  are 
sent  back  to  try  to  make  a respectable  place 
for  themselves  in  the  community.  These 
people  are  called  defective  delinquents. 

“Mike”  is  husky  and  strong  and  has  a 
mentality  of  a seven  year  old.  He  is  good 
natured,  is  a good  worker  when  the  work 
does  not  require  brain  activity.  He  has  come 
back  to  us  a number  of  times.  If  you  would 
say  to  Mike,  “Do  you  see  Jim  Jones  over 
there  ? He  has  called  you  a worthless,  good- 
for-nothing  brainless  loafer,”  Mike,  without 
ceremony,  will  go  over  and  beat  up  Jones  to 
the  extent  that  he  will  be  a hospital  case 
for  many  weeks  to  come.  If  again  a crook 
said  to  Mike,  “Do  you  see  that  big  plate 
glass  window  in  the  jewelry  shop;  you  are 
not  strong  enough  to  break  that  window 
with  your  fist,”  Mike’s  reply  has  been,  “The 
hell,  I am  not,”  whereupon  he  has  conveni- 
ently broken  a window,  the  astute  thief 
making  off  with  the  plunder,  leaving  Mike 
with  his  bleeding  hand  to  be  captured  by 
the  police.  Should  he  be  let  out  after  the 
(Continued  on  Page  3) 


THRILLING  AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
IS  DELINQUENT’S  STORY 

The  Jack-Roller,  by  Clifford  R.  Shaw,  The 
University  of  Chicago  Press.  $2.50. 

“To  start  out  in  life,  everyone  has  his 
chances — some  good,  and  some  very  bad. 
Some  are  born  with  fortunes,  beautiful 
homes,  good  and  educated  parents;  while 
others  are  born  in  ignorance,  poverty,  and 
crime.  In  other  words,  Fate  begins  to  guide 
our  lives  even  before  we  are  born  and  con- 
tinues to  do  so  throughout  life.  My  start 
was  handicapped  by  a no-good,  ignorant, 
and  selfish  stepmother,  who  thought  only 
of  herself  and  her  own  children.” 

That  is  the  beginning  of  a delinquent 
boy’s  own  story,  which  answers  the  question 
of  how  this  particular  criminal  was  made. 
To  Fate  does  Stanley  ascribe  his  difficul- 
ties in  life.  But  to  a personality  unable  to 
adjust  to  a broken  home,  to  an  unwhole- 
some neighborhood,  and  bad  companions, 
does  the  analyist  lay  the  blame. 

From  the  boy’s  own  pen  we  have  a vivid, 
dramatic  account  of  the  adventures  that  be- 
gan when  he  was  six-and-a-half  years  old 
and  that  carried  him  through  detention 
home,  reformatories,  county  jails,  and  peni- 
tentiaries before  he  was  seventeen  years 
old. 

At  six,  he  was  a runaway,  a little  gutter- 
snipe, who  escaped  from  home,  slept  in  al- 
leys, old  churches,  and  on  deserted  steps, 
and  ate  from  garbage  cans  in  a demoralized 
neighborhood  reeking  with  the  odor  of  the 
Chicago  stock  yards. 

At  ten,  he  was  taken  to  the  detention 
home  for  the  thirteenth  time.  “I  was  an 
‘old  timer’  there  at  the  early  age  of  ten, 
and  being  a kid,  felt  it  was  an  honor  to  be 
so  well  known.  Besides,  I was  a ‘habitual 
or  professional  runaway,’  and  considered  a 
bad  actor.  In  the  home  the  kids  all  knew 
I’d  done  time  and  sort’a  looked  up  to  me 
for  my  wide  experience  in  the  world.” 

Then  he  was  thrilled  when  the  judge  sen- 
tenced him  to  St.  Charles,  a boys’  reforma- 
tory, because  it  would  mean  his  first  train 
ride.  But  St.  Charles  proved  to  be  a depress- 
ing place,  where  enforced  silence  created  a 
clammy  atmosphere.  Here  he  “got  educat- 
ed.” “By  this  time  I had  a confident  feeling 
(Continued  on  Page  2) 
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EFLAND  OFFERED  AGAIN 

Again,  the  State  Board  will  ask  the  leg- 
islature to  accept  the  gift  offered  by  the 
Negro  club  women  of  the  state — the  North 
Carolina  Industrial  Training  School  for 
Negro  girls  at  Efland.  This  school,  found- 
ed in  1924  through  the  efforts  and  sacri- 
fices of  Negro  women  over  the  state,  has 
been  existing  on  a meagre  maintenance 
fund,  $2,000  of  which  has  been  contributed 
by  the  State  each  year  since  1927.  The 
Negro  club  women  have  contributed  thou- 
sands of  dollars  towards  the  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  this  building,  and  now 
wish  to  present  the  institution  as  a gift  to 
North  Carolina  provided  that  the  state  will 
carry  on  the  work. 

The  taking  over  of  Efland  school  would 
means  the  completion  of  North  Carolina’s 
four-square  institutional  program.  The 
state  would  then  have  training  schools  for 
both  white  girls  and  white  boys,  Negro 
girls  and  Negro  boys.  At  present  the  state 
has  no  facilities  except  the  use  of  the  tiny 
institution  at  Efland,  which  is  really  a 
private  institution,  for  the  training  of  de- 
linquent Negro  girls.  The  population  of 
this  school  numbers  around  fifteen  or,  at 
most,  twenty,  which  is  indeed  small  when 
one  considers  the  number  of  Negro  girls 
who  each  year  are  brought  before  the  juve- 
nile court. 

The  Negro  club  women  have  done  a 
notable  work  in  establishing  this  institu- 
tion for  the  young  girls  of  their  race  who 
have  started  on  the  wrong  track  and  need 
guidance.  The  institution  is  greatly  cramp- 
ed for  funds.  Is  it  not  time  for  the  state 
to  assume  responsibility  for  the  institution 
which  is  after  all  only  doing  work  of  a pub- 
lic nature  ? 


FAMED  ASHEVILLE  INN  IS 
SOLD  FOR  HOSPITAL  USES 


Keniworth  Inn  to  Become  New  Ap- 
palachian Hall  for  Mental  and 
Nervous  Cases 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  develop- 
ment among  institutions  in  the  section  for 
some  years  is  the  announcement  that  Kenil- 
worth Inn,  famous  resort  hotel  of  Ashe- 
ville, is  to  be  converted  into  a hospital  for 


mental  and  nervous  diseases.  Recently  sale 
of  the  Inn  and  surrounding  grounds  to  Drs. 
William  Ray  Griffin  and  Mark  Griffin  by 
the  S.  A.  “Diamond”  Lynch  interest,  of  At- 
lanta, was  announced.  The  Drs.  Griffin  will 
operate  the  institution  under  the  name  Ap- 
palachian Hall.  For  a little  over  the  decade, 
the  Drs.  Griffin  have  operated  the  Appal- 
achian Hall  on  South  French  Brown  Ave- 
nue, Asheville.  The  same  name  will  be  used 
for  the  new  institution.  Increased  facilities 
in  the  new  structure  will  place  the  Ap- 
palachian Hall  in  an  advantageous  position. 
Patients  will  be  moved  immediately. 

Kenilworth  Inn  has  been  one  of  Ashe- 
ville’s most  widely  known  hotels  for  many 
years.  It  overlooks  the  famous  Vanderbilt 
Estate,  and  the  little  towns  of  Biltmore  and 
Kenilworth.  Situated  on  a hill  with  its 
grounds  beautifully  landscaped,  the  Inn,  a 
rambling  structure  of  English  design,  is  one 
of  the  show  places  of  Asheville. 

Dr.  Harry  W.  Crane,  Director  of  the  Di- 
vision of  Mental  Health  and  Hygiene,  and 
Mr.  Roy  E.  Brown,  Director  of  Institutions, 
who  visited  the  new  plant  agree  that  it 
is  going  to  give  the  possibilities  for  the 
development  of  one  of  the  finest  institutions 
for  mental  and  nervous  patients  that  can 
be  found  in  this  section  of  the  country. 


THRILLING  AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
IS  DELINQUENT’S  STORY 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 
that  I could  steal  and  make  a success  of  it.” 

This  is  a story  more  thrilling  because  it 
is  true.  It  is  a colorful,  rebellious  story  of 
a boy  seeking  escape  from  intolerable  sur- 
roundings. 

Eventually  Stanley  graduates  from  juve- 
nile delinquency  and  becomes  a real  crook. 
He  is  startled  to  realize  the  transforma- 
tion that  has  taken  place.  It  occurred  the 
first  night  at  Pontiac:  “There  for  a first 
time  in  my  life,  I realized  that  I was  a 
criminal.  Before,  I had  been  just  a rftischiev- 
ous  lad,  a poor  city  waif,  a petty  thief,  a 
habitual  runaway,  but  now,  as  I sat  in  my 
cell  of  stone  and  iron,  dressed  in  a gray  uni- 
form, with  my  head  shaved,  small  skull 
cap,  like  all  the  other  hardened  criminals 
around  me,  some  strange  feeling  came  over 
me.  Never  before  had  I realized  that  I was 
a criminal.”  In  the  rounds  of  these  institu- 
tions, he  had  learned  the  mores  of  crimin- 
als; an  eager  aspirant  to  the  “hall  of  fame 
of  crookdom.” 

It  all  began  in  a broken  home  from  which 
the  little  lad  escaped  to  gradually  learn 
the  thrill  of  the  neighborhood  gang  with  its 
crap  games,  its  petty  thieving,  its  sex  prac- 
tices. Only  on  West  Madison  avenue,  a 
cheap  rooming-house  district,  infested  with 
crime,  degeneracy,  “jutters,”  perverts, 
cheap  music  halls,  hashhouses,  was  there 
human  understanding.  In  this  underworld, 
no  questions  were  asked.  He  subsisted  on 
the  profits  of  jack-rolling— pilfering  the 
pockets  of  drunken  lumberjacks. 

Five  years  after  his  term  in  the  House 


of  “Corruption”  (Pontiac),  we  find  Stanley 
making  good.  The  remarkable  outcome  of 
the  story  was  made  possible  because  kind- 
ly and  wise  people  intervened  to  lend  a 
hand.  Gradually  the  boy  was  weaned  away 
from  his  old  haunts,  and  in  new  surround- 
ings started  life  anew. 

The  story  is  accompanied  by  an  analytical 
discussion  by  Dr.  Shaw,  Research  Sociolog- 
ist, Institute  for  Juvenile  Research,  Chi- 
cago, and  also  a discussion  by  Ernest  W. 
Burgess.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  fact 
that  the  districts  in  which  Stanley  lived 
contributed  high  percentage  of  delinquency 
and  crime  in  the  city.  The  close  integration 
of  the  individual  and  his  community  is  re- 
vealed and  to  it  is  attributed  the  molding 
of  the  boy’s  life,  both  bad  and  good. 


WILL  ASK  LEGISLATURE  TO 
LEGALIZE  DISTRICT  JAILS 

Number  of  Counties  Have  Already 
Shown  Interest  in  Plan  of  Con- 
solidating Penal  Institutions 

The  coming  legislature  will  be  asked  to 
pass  an  enabling  act  to  permit  a number 
of  counties  to  build  a district  jail  and  prison 
farm.  This  law,  if  passed,  will  come  as  a 
result  of  a consolidation  movement  which 
has  been  gaining  momentum  for  some  time. 

For  a number  of  years,  the  State  Board 
of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare  has  advo- 
cated the  district  jail  and  prison  farm  idea 
as  a means  of  providing  better  care  of 
prisoners  at  a reduced  cost.  Whereas  the 
county  jail  of  the  present  is  a den  of  en- 
forced idleness  where  prisoners  are  incar- 
cerated to  spend  their  time  playing  cards, 
shooting  craps,  and  learning  of  crime,  the 
district  prison  farm  would  provide  oppor- 
tunity for  prisoners  to  work  and  earn  their 
keep.  From  a place  of  loafing,  the  county 
prisoner  would  be  transferred  to  one  of  la- 
bor. In  addition,  overhead  could  be  reduced 
and  a higher  type  official  employed  in  one 
large  institution  than  in  a number  of  small 
jails. 

Five  Eastern  counties,  Pasquotank,  Per- 
quimans, Camden,  Chowan,  and  Currituck 
are  seriously  considering  the  establishment 
of  a district  jail  and  prison  farm  if  the 
legislature  legalizes  the  action.  None  of  the 
five  small  jails  in  these  sparsely  populated 
counties  meets  the  requirements  of  the  law 
in  the  matter  of  segregating  the  races, 
sexes,  juveniles,  and  venereally  diseased. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  it  would  cost 
almost  as  much  to  bring  these  jails  up  to 
the  requirements  of  the  law  as  to  build  a 
new  institution.  In  addition,  maintenance 
costs  should  be  reduced  in  a district  prison 
farm  since  the  prisoners  would  be  at  work. 

A number  of  counties  in  the  Western 
section  of  the  state  have  also  considered  the 
matter  of  building  a district  jail  and  prison 
farm  in  lieu  of  remodeling  their  old  jails. 
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CLASSIFICATION  SHOUD 
SAVE  LIVES  AND  DOLLARS 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 
expiration  of  a sentence  ? Is  he  responsible  ? 

A particular  family  of  three  men,  each 
earning  $30  a week  were  economically  inde- 
pendent. They  had  low  mentality  with  a 
certain  mental  defect  which  was  serious. 
They  were  sent  to  prison  for  a commission 
of  a horrible  crime.  Too  horrible  to  mention. 
It  was  found  that  for  years  these  three 
men  had  been  carrying  on  their  degrada- 
tions which  have  undermined  the  entire 
small  community  where  they  lived.  Do  you 
believe  that  people  like  that  even  though 
they  have  been  able  to  make  a considerable 
amount  of  money,  should  be  put  back  in 
the  community?  The  examiners  had  told  us 
that  the  mental  twist  of  these  feebleminded 
men  was  such  that  the  expectancy  was  that 
on  release  they  would  go  back  to  their  re- 
volting and  evil  ways.  They  are  not  men- 
tally responsible,  they  are  not  insane  under 
the  law’s  definition. 

There  are  certain  feebleminded  people 
that  through  accident  or  an  occasional  crime 
get  into  a penal  institution.  Where  these 
cases  have  no  complications  and  where  the 
mental  level  is  sufficiently  high  and  where 
there  is  a sufficiently  good  environment  they 
can  be  let  out  and  will  lead  an  honest  and 
useful  life. 

A few  days  ago,  I was  talking  to  a pris- 
oner who  had  completed  his  term.  He  had 
been  convicted  twice  in  a neighboring  state 
of  grand  larceny.  He  had  been  convicted  in 
my  own  State  of  keeping  a disorderly  house. 
His  time  is  about  finished  and  he  is  about 
to  be  released.  No  power  or  law  could  keep 
him  in.  He  came  up  to  me  and  said,  “Col- 
onel, I am  going  out  the  third  of  October, 
rand  you  are  not  going  to  see  me  in  here 
again.”  “Well,”  I replied,  “I  hope  we  don’t, 
but  the  only  way  that  you  will  keep  out  of 
this  institution  will  be  by  moving  to  an- 
other State.”  “Oh,”  he  replied,  “You’ve  got 
me  wrong.  I am  not  going  to  do  any  more 
crude  stuff.  You  know  I won’t  work,  but  I 
got  a racket  where  the  law  can’t  get  me.  I 
got  two  more  chances  in  New  York,  before 
I am  adjudged  an  habitual  criminal,  and 
two  more  in  this  State.  I ain’t  gonna  take 
no  chances.”  Do  you  think  this  man  should 
be  released? 

Now  let  us  turn  to  the  brighter  side,  and 
there  is  a brighter  side  to  the  prison  prob- 
lem. In  New  Jersey,  we  grade  our  men  of 
the  better  mental  and  physical  type  into 
three  classes.  We  call  them:  Better  Class 
(a)  long  term,  (b)  short  term,  and  (c) 
short  term,  very  young  with  excellent  men- 
tality. To  illustrate: 

Better  Class,  Long  term:  A civil  engineer 
had  altercations  with  another  engineer,  he 
walked  across  a long  field  and  picked  up  a 
survey  stake  and  came  back  and  hit  the 
other  engineer  over  the  head  and  killed  him. 
It  was  premeditated  because  he  had  walked 
across  the  long  field,  probably  a distance  of 
half  a mile  there  and  back.  The  jury  found 
him  guilty  of  murder  in  the  second  degree 
and  the  judge  gave  him  fifteen  years.  He 
had  killed  in  a fit  of  passion,  but  he  had 
time  enough  to  think  before  he  committed 
the  crime.  Public  policy  and  sentiment 
would  not  permit  us  to  put  this  man  in  any 
other  class  than  that  of  long  term,  where 
he  will  have  strict  security  for  a portion 
of  his  fifteen  years. 

Better  Class,  short  term:  A man  came  to 
see  me  a few  days  ago  who  had,  served  a 
term  of  eighteen  months  in  the  Federal 


Penitentiary.  He  had  embezzled  some  $2,000 
from  the  bank  of  which  he  was  cashier.  He 
had  made  restitution  but  the  crime  still  re- 
mained and  he  went  to  prison.  We  would 
call  this  man  an  occasional  offender,  as 
he  had  had  a spotless  record  over  forty 
years  of  his  life.  He  has  been  released  and 
despite  the  fact  that  he  was  a man  earning 
a large  sum  a year  before  his  commitment, 
on  his  return  to  society  he  is  only  able  to 
secure  a bookkeeper’s  job  at  $34  a week, 
and  $34  in  our  part  of  the  country  is  not 
much  money  to  support  a wife  and  two  chil- 
dren. We  would  consider  this  man  a better 
class-b.  He  is  an  occasional  offender.  He 
is  not  liable  to  run  away.  He  has  a wife  and 
children  to  whom  he  is  very  devoted  and 
we  believe  that  he  should  be  taught  a trade 
whereby  he  can  make  a livelihood  upon  his 
release.  He  cannot  go  back  to  work  in  a 
bank,  so  he  must  learn  to  do  something  oth- 
er than  banking. 

Better  Class,  young  and  trainable:  About 
a year  ago,  a young  man  came  before  our 
Board  and  requested  that  he  should  not  be 
paroled  until  we  could  find  some  place  for 
him  to  work  which  was  as.  far  away  as  pos- 
sible from  his  home.  This  was  his  story: 
Through  boyhood  he  had  always  had  a 
good  record,  had  done  very  well  at  school. 
His  mother  died  and  his  father  married  a 
woman  who  owned  a roadhouse,  or  to  put  it 
mildly,  a very  questionable  character.  This 
young  man  would  not  live  in  the  same  house 
with  his  stepmother  and  be  subjected  to  the 
vileness  of  the  house.  Because  he  was  the 
stepson  of  this  woman,  no  one  would  give 
him  employment  and  he  committed  burglary 
to  live  outside  the  disreputable  house.  He 
committed  a crime  and  the  state  had  to  ex- 
act its  price,  but  we  say  that  he  is  young, 
trainable,  of  fine  mind  with  hope  for  an 
honest  and  decent  life.  We  believe  that  he 
should  be  given  the  maximum  opportunity. 

Second,  study  the  needs  of  your  State  in 
terms  of  buildings.  Build  as  inexpensively 
as  possible,  taking  into  account  sanitary 
conditions  and  also  the  work  which  you  in- 
tend your  prisoners  to  do,  if  you  are  about 
to  erect  new  buildings  take  care  of  your 
most  hopeful  cases  first,  in  minimum  secur- 
ity farms  and  camps.  Your  next  trust- 
worthy group,  in  medium  security  institu- 
tions, leaving  your  bastile  type  of  strong 
security  for  the  prisoners  who  are  difficult 
to  handle  and  who  have  long  records  of 
crime  or  who  have  committed  very  serious 
crimes. 

These  cases  will  indicate  why  prisoners 
must  be  classified  and  why  each  class  must 
be  treated  differently.  We  know,  in  my 
State,  that  it  not  only  helps  the  individual 
but  is  a saving  of  millions  and  millions  of 
dollars  to  the  State.  We  find  that  of  our 
population  it  is  safe  to  house  a considerable 
portion  in  what  we  call  minimum  security. 
We  have  25%  of  our  prisoners  on  farms 
without  locks,  bolts,  or  bars,  or  without 
armed  guards,  and  very  few  of  them  run 
away.  In  fact,  the  unrecovered  escapes  are 
less  than  a tenth  of  one  percent  per  year. 
We  are  building  men  of  the  hopeful  type. 
We  are  teaching  them  to  be  good  farmers, 
good  road  builders  and  incidentally  to  be 
mechanics  in  our  repair  and  salvage  depart- 
ments. That  means  a great  saving  for  the 
State  as  well  as  benefit  to  the  prisoner. 
We  have  fifteen  percent  more  that  are 
classified  to  be  sent  when  the  courses  of 
instruction  which  they  are  undergoing  are 
completed.  As  we  work  along,  our  courses 


of  instruction  for  short  term  prisoners  will 
be  transferred  to  our  farms.  We  find  that 
for  this  minimum  security  group  we  can 
build  permanent  structures  for  $1,000  a 
man,  as  against  $5,000  to  $7,000  a man  for 
the  bastile  type  of  prison.  We  find  that  we 
can  put  up  army  barracks  with  all  equip- 
ment for  kitchens,  etc.,  for  $150  a man.  As 
we  expect  to  build  for  2,000  prisoners  in 
the  next  five  years,  you  can  do  a little 
arithmetic  and  find  that  the  State  of  New 
Jersey  will  save  $8,000,000  by  this  sensible 
permanent  housing  through  the  use  of 
classification. 

Third,  study  your  industries,  your  farm- 
ing and  road  work  systems.  Secure  the  co- 
operation of  your  leaders  in  your  farming 
community  in  industry  and  those  interested 
in  good  roads.  Don’t  try  to  do  all  the  work 
yourself,  or  don’t  try  to  overburden  your 
hardworking  state  officials.  Consult  with 
them  and  give  them  the  help  that  they 
need.  The  success  we  have  had  in  our  State 
of  New  Jersey,  can  be  ascribed  to  the  co- 
operation which  is  received  from  the  local 
Boards  and  Managers.  On  our  Committee 
on  Farming,  we  have  the  men  who  are 
known  to  be  the  most  successful  dairymen, 
the  most  successful  orchardists,  the  most 
successful  truck  farmers,  etc.  These  men 
know  farming  and  what  they  say  has  a tre- 
mendous influence  with  the  public  and  with 
the  legislature.  On  the  industrial  side  we 
have  the  cooperation  of  the  Presidents  of 
our  great  companies  and  the  leaders  of 
organized  labor.  We  have  the  leading  wo- 
men of  the  Federations  of  Women’s  Clubs 
interested  in  what  we  are  doing  along  this 
line,  helping  to  solve  these  problems. 

We  build  outbuildings  with  prison  labor. 

Likewise  in  road  work  we  contract  with 
the  State  to  build  so  much  road  per  year. 
We  build  the  highest  grade  concrete  high- 
way which  is  specified  by  the  Highway  De- 
partment. We  have  in  preparation  some 
plans  for  some  reforestation  work.  As 
son  as  we  have  the  prison  population  avail- 
able, we  can  undertake  such  work. 

A prison  shop  in  some  cases  will  man- 
ufacture as  much  as  an  outside  shop,  but 
as  a rule  with  a large  number  of  men 
undergoing  training,  the  shop  will  not 
produce  much  more  than  one-third  in  the 
skilled  trades.  We  are  fortunate  in  having 
the  cooperation  of  organized  labor.  The 
Superintendent  of  Industries  in  our  prison 
is  a leader  of  the  labor  movement.  We 
have  on  our  Board,  another  leader  of  the 
labor  movement  who  cooperates  to  the 
fullest  extent  in  the  development  of  trade 
training.  When  organized  labor  fully  un- 
derstands the  problems  which  are  being 
faced,  we  have  found  that  they  are  willing 
to  help. 

Fourth,  study  carefully  the  advantage  of 
centralized  purchase,  securing  the  aid  of 
some  of  the  purchasing  agents  who  are  em- 
ployed by  the  most  successful  companies  in 
your  community. 

Fifth,  study  your  jail  situation.  See  if 
district  farms  are  possible.  Find  out  what 
(Continued  on  Page  4) 
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Six  District  Welfare  Conferences 

Consider  Unemployment  Problems 


The  1930  series  of  District  Welfare  Con- 
ferences was  concerned  with  finding  prac- 
tical ways  to  meet  the  problems  of  unem- 
ployment and  dependency.  The  groups  pro- 
moting these  conferences,  the  Association 
of  Superintendents  of  Public  Welfare  and 
the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public 
Welfare,  did  not  hope  for  any  profound  so- 
lution to  the  grave  problem  facing  the  en- 
tire country.  But  they  were  convinced  that 
both  community  and  social  worker  would 
be  better  equipped  to  meet  the  problems  of 
the  coming  winter  after  a one-day  confer- 
ence between  those  of  the  district  who  are 
concerned  with  problems  of  the  public  wel- 
fare. The  meetings  have  been  attended  by 
welfare  workers,  public  officials,  ministers, 
doctors,  business  men,  club  women — repre- 
sentative groups  from  the  whole  commun- 
ity. 

At  the  Burlington  meeting,  Mrs.  W.  T. 
Bost,  Commissioner  of  Public  Welfare,  de- 
clared that  we  may  expect  the  second  win- 
ter to  be  harder  than  the  first,  in  this  pe- 
riod of  depression;  because  in  the  first,  the 
people  exhausted  their  first  line  of  defense, 
their  own  resources,  and  must  now  fall 
back  on  their  second  and  third,  which  she 
described  as  the  aid  the  community  can  of- 
fer. However,  she  said  that  through  the  dis- 
trict conferences  and  the  community  meet- 
ings that  are  to  follow,  definite  plans  as  to 
how  to  cope  with  the  situation  are  being 
made.  Because  such  steps  are  being  taken 
before  the  winter  sets  in,'  we  should  be 
better  prepared  to  meet  any  emergency. 

A significant  fact  about  the  series  of  con- 
ferences held  this  year  is  that  prominent 
capitalists  are  meeting  with  the  groups  and 
presenting  their  conception  of  industry’s 
responsibility  to  its  workers.  At  the  Hen- 
dersonville meeting,  Mr.  Vanderhoover, 
secretary-treasurer  of  the  Enka  corporation, 
made  an  excellent  address  on  the  relation 
of  industry  to  unemployment  and  depend- 
ency. At  Statesville,  Mr.  F.  B.  Bunch,  of 
the  Statesville  cotton  mill,  said  that  his 
mill  tries  to  cooperate  with  employes, 
training  them  to  take  care  of  themselves. 
Savings  accounts  are  encouraged.  Recently 
when  the  mill  gave  its  workers  an  oppor- 
tunity to  buy  preferred  stock,  they  bought 
$10,000  worth,  and  in  many  instances  paid 
cash.  All  the  various  interests  represented 
at  the  conferences  displayed  an  eagerness 
to  work  out  a practical  plan  of  approach. 

Pellagra  is  causing  a great  amount  of 
trouble  among  those  industrial  sections 
where  workers  find  themselves  out  of  jobs 
and  short  of  savings.  This  was  an  especial 
concern  of  the  Statesville  meeting.  The  su- 
perintendents of  this  district  told  how  they 
are  taking  care  of  hundreds  of  these  cases 
by  preparation  of  special  diets  and  yeast 
treatment.  One  welfare  worker  went  to  her 
county  commissioners  and  laid  the  whole 
situation  before  them,  telling  them  that  a 


sick  man  could  not  be  expected  to  work. 
They  gave  her  authority  to  feed  all  who 
needed  food.  During  September  her  milk 
bill  ran  into  the  hundreds  of  dollars;  but  as 
the  sick  grew  better,  she  helped  them  to 
find  jobs  in  the  neighboring  counties  and 
the  nearby  towns.  Others  she  sent  back  to 
the  farm. 

Another  welfare  officer  had  repeatedly 
urged  her  people  to  buy  the  kinds  of  foods 
they  need.  As  a striking  example  of  what 
proper  food  would  do,  she  furnished  one 
very  sick  individual  in  each  community  with 
exactly  the  kind  of  food  he  should  eat.  The 
results  were  so  obvious  that  other  people 
in  the  community  became  anxious  to  eat  the 
same  kinds  of  food.  The  same  welfare  sup- 
erintendent, finding  it  impossible  for  her 
county  to  absorb  all  the  extra  workers,  has 
sent  a number  back  to  the  farms,  and  has 
found  jobs  for  some  in  other  counties.  She 
reported  that  some  of  the  more  progressive 
mills  have  home  economics  teachers  and 
clubs  to  teach  the  mill  families  how  to 
grow  gardens  at  home  and  to  can  and  pre- 
serve fruits  and  vegetables. 

Another  welfare  officer  set  up  three 
boxes  at  the  local  churches  for  contribu- 
tions; one  for  clothes,  one  for  schoolbooks, 
and  one  for  food.  A hearty  response 
brought  funds  with  which  to  help  nearly 
200  families.  She,  like  others  who  spoke, 
said  that  she  regretted  that  so  much  of 
her  work  now  consists  of  tiding  the  poor 
over  the  present  situation.  She  would  pre- 
fer to  devote  more  of  her  energies  to  an 
entirely  constructive  program. 

In  Burlington,  Dr.  Albert  S.  Keister,  of 
the  North  Carolina  College  for  Women,  of- 
fered taxation  of  incomes  and  inheritance, 
control  of  families,  and  organized  bargain- 
ing among  the  farming  and  laboring  groups 
as  the  means  which  will  finally  bring  a re- 
turn of  prosperity. 

Those  in  charge  of  the  meetings  were  as 
follows:  Hendersonville,  Supt.  E.  E.  Con- 
nor, of  Asheville;  Statesville,  Mrs.  Cath- 
leen  W.  Warren;  Burlington,  Rev.  P.  H. 
Fleming;  Clayton,  Mrs.  D.  J.  Thurston; 
Greenville,  K.  T.  Futrell,  and  Whiteville, 
Mrs.  Agnes  Barnhardt. 
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work  should  be  done  which  will  help  your 
State,  increasing  the  value  of  your  lands 
and  forests.  Give  the  prisoners  work  to  do 
which  will  make  North  Carolina  a finer  and 
better  State. 

May  I touch  for  a moment  on  the  county 
jail  system.  I know  so  little  about  what 
your  situation  is  here  in  North  Carolina  that 
I do  not  wish  to  do  much  more  than  touch 
on  the  subject.  County  jails  throughout  the 
country  are  usually  pretty  bad.  The  county 


jails  and  houses  of  detention  touch  the  lives 
of  perhaps  400,000  people  in  America  each 
year. 

May  I warn  you  of  one  thing?  If  the 
people  in  your  county  jail  system  are  dis- 
eased and  do  not  receive  medical  attention, 
you  are  spreading  disease  in  your  own  com- 
munity. It  is  a dangerous  situation  which 
you  cannot  afford  to  overlook.  I believe  the 
happy  day  will  come  when  jail  prisoners 
will  be  under  the  same  general  jurisdiction 
as  the  state  prisoners.  County  jealousy  oft- 
en militates  against  the  sensible  handling 
of  prisoners.  It  would  be  much  better  if  the 
state  was  districted  and  there  were  fewer 
county  jails  to  contend  with. 


CENTRAL  UNEMPLOYMENT 
COUNCIL  IS  OF  VALUE 
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000.  In  normal  times  we  are  told  there 
are  about  2,000,000  unemployed.  What  are 
we  people  here  in  North  Carolina  going  to 
do  about  it!  The  problem  of  taking  care 
of  our  people  who  are  out  of  employment, 
with  the  accompanying  distress  that  is  in- 
evitable, must  be  faced  immediately.  North 
Carolina  passed  through  a period  of  pros- 
perity. Our  record  of  achievement  during 
this  period  of  progress  thrilled  every  true 
and  loyal  Tar  Heel.  The  entire  State  bene- 
fitted  by  the  prestige  of  the  position  it 
gained  through  this  period.  Today  a chal- 
lenge is  thrown  out  to  the  citizens  of  the 
State  to  coordinate  all  available  forces  in 
meeting  the  results  of  an  economic  situa- 
tion that  is  not  local,  but  world-wide.  As 
loyal  citizens  the  call  to  relieve  the  distress 
of  our  people  is  sufficiently  clear  to  awaken 
a social  consciousness  throughout  the  State, 
to  arouse  people  to  a sense  of  moral  re- 
sponsibility, and  to  a recognition  of  the  need 
to  stand  by  in  this  time  of  economic  stress. 

We  all  recognize  the  fact  that  in  an  emer- 
gency of  this  kind  a central  unemploy- 
ment council  is  advisable.  There  is  no  escape 
from  the  conclusion  that  an  unemployment 
committee  of  community  wide  interest  is  a 
most  desirable  instrumentality  for  effective 
work.  Success,  however,  will  depend  large- 
ly on  two  things: 

1.  Competency  of  social  agencies  in  nor- 
mal times.  The  best  guarantee  of  efficiency 
in  the  emergency  lies  in  the  strength  of  the 
community  agencies  of  the  city  in  normal 
times  and  in  the  fullness  of  their  coopera- 
tive relation. 

2.  Early  start  in  recognizing  signs  of  dis- 
tress and  applying  prompt  measures  of  pre- 
paredness. 

The  central  council  can  focus  informa- 
tion, provide  a channel  for  the  coordination 
of  the  efforts  of  numerous  separate  bodies, 
centralize  and  control  publicity,  stimulate 
interest  and  participation  of  general  public, 
unite  private  effort  and  public  service,  in- 
tensify employment  service  during  the  de- 
pression rather  than  the  registration  of 
unemployed;  increase  temporary  and  odd 
jobs;  provide  for  additional  public  works 
by  expediting  plans  for  such  works;  stimu- 
late cooperation  of  women’s  clubs,  church 
groups,  Parent-Teacher  associations,  etc. 
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State  Board  To  Ask  Increase  For 

Mothers’  Aid;  Also  Boarding  Fund 


“LITTLE  NOTHING”  PROVES 
TO  BE  WORTHWHILE  CHILD 


And  Woman  Who  Mothered  Her 
Becomes  One  of  State’s  Best 
Boarding  Mothers 


Nobody  wanted  her.  She  was  a “little 
nothing.”  The  ladies  of  the  missionary  so- 
ciety had  talked  the  matter  over.  They  had 
decided  she  wasn’t  good  enough  to  be  sent 
to  an  orphanage.  Her  mother  had  been  a 
bad  woman,  now  blessedly  departed  from 
this  world  of  sin;  her  father  a no-account. 

So  she  was  just  a “little  nothing.”  It  was 
a problem  what  to  do  with  her.  Back  in 
those  days  there  wasn’t  a superintendent 
of  public  welfare  the  ladies  could  carry  the 
child  to.  They  themselves  had  the  job  that 
frequently  faces  the  county  superintendent 
of  today:  the  disposition  of  a homeless  waif. 

They  brought  her  in  before  the  meeting, 
a ragged  beggar-child.  A group  of  unfriend- 
ly women,  stiff  in  their  chairs,  stared  at  the 
little  girl,  an  unwashed  child  of  sin.  She 
was  just  a “littlenothing.”  She  would  prob- 
ably come  to  a very  bad  end. 

But  one  heart  went  out  to  the  little  girl 
looking  through  the  crowd  for  a friendly 
face.  A smile  broke;  and  from  the  second 
row  back,  a small,  middle-aged  figure  arose. 
With  all  eyes  looking  on,  she  gathered  the 
little  nothing  to  herself  and  left  the  room. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  kindly  woman 
who  took  her  in  charge  and  later  adopted 
her,  the  “little  nothing”  grew  to  be  a splen- 
did woman.  Her  husband  is  a prominent 
citizens  of  a North  Carolina  city.  She  her- 
self takes  a leading  part  in  civic  enter- 
prises. 

One  day  the  mother  grew  lonesome.  She 
went  to  the  offices  of  the  county  superin- 
tendent of  public  welfare  and  asked  to  be 
given  a child  or  two  for  company.  “God 
sent  her  to  me,”  was  the  superintendent’s 
version  of  the  incident,  for  just  then  he  was 
terribly  perturbed  over  where  to  place  two 
little  boys  who  had  been  abandoned  in  an 
old  vacant  house. 

Then  the  superintendent  found  the  chil- 
dren thrived  so  well  that  he  sent  others  to 
the  home.  He  paid  the  mother  from  ten  to 
twenty  dollars  a month  for  their  expenses. 
In  the  years  that  have  followed  she  has 
cared  for  more  than  a hundred  while  plans 
(Continued  on  Page  4) 


WILL  VISIT  FARM  COLONY 
WHICH  GAVE  HER  NEW  START 


Ex-Inmate  Will  Return  Voluntarily 
to  Play  Former  Role  In 
Christmas  Pageant 


The  girl  who  played  the  leading  role  in 
the  Christmas  pageant  last  year  at  the 
Farm  Colony  for  Women,  near  Kinston,  will 
go  back  to  play  the  same  role  again  this 
year. 

Two  years  ago,  she  was  a hardened  of- 
fender, a woman  of  the  streets,  convicted 
many  times  of  prostitution,  bootlegging, 
vagrancy.  Her  beautiful  face  was  blight- 
ed by  the  expression  she  wore,  convinced  as 
she  was  that  all  the  world  was  against  her. 

Then  she  was  sent  to  the  Farm  Colony 
where  the  State  gives  the  women  who  have 
sinned  against  society  a new  chance  in  life. 
The  girls  there  were  preparing  for  a Christ- 
mas pageant.  Because  of  her  lovely  fea- 
tures, she  was  asked  to  play  the  leading 
role. 

“But  you  must  prepare  yourself  to  play 
this  part;  it  calls  for  kindness  and  gentle- 
ness. You  must  change  your  attitude,  and 
try  to  see  the  good  in  humanity,  rather  than 
the  bad.  If  you  can  place  yourself  in  a fit- 
ting frame  of  mind,  you  can  play  the  part,” 
Miss  Altona  G.  Gales,  superintendent,  told 
her. 

She  agreed  to  try.  In  her  efforts  to  be 
worthy  of  the  part,  she  became  a better 
woman.  She  played  the  role  in  great  hu- 
mility at  Christmas  time. 

A few  months  ago  she  was  paroled.  She 
went  home  to  keep  house  for  her  aging 
father  and  brother,  whom  she  had  always 
had  affection  for,  even  in  her  worst  days. 
She  has  made  a splendid  record. 

Now  she  wants  to  go  back  for  the  Christ- 
mas pageant.  She  wants  to  play  the  same 
part  again,  and  better  this  year  than  last. 
Now  she  can  give  more  reverence  to  the 
sacred  role. 

Miss  Gales  has  agreed  to  let  her  come.  It 
will  be  a Merry  Christmas. 


Will  Ask  Legislature  to  Continue 
Division  of  Work  Among 
Negroes 

The  following  recommendations  were 
made  by  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and 
Public  Welfare  in  its  1928-30  biennial  re- 
port to  the  Legislature.  The  report  is  ex- 
pected to  be  available  for  distribution  in  the 
near  future. 

1.  That  an  assistant  psychologist  and  a 
full-time  secretary  with  psychological 
training  be  added  to  the  staff  of  the  Di- 
vision of  Mental  Health  and  Hygiene. 

2.  That  the  statute  governing  adoption  of 
children  be  amended  to  require  investiga- 
tion and  the  written  approval  of  the  pro- 
bation officer  of  the  local  juvenile  court  and 
further  that  all  such  adoptions  be  reported 
to  the  county  superintendent  of  public  wel- 
fare. 

3.  That  the  statute  governing  maternity 
homes  be  amended  to  describe  maternity 
homes. 

4.  That  provision  be  made  to  care  for  the 
Negro  feebleminded  at  either  the  Hospital 
for  the  Insane  at  Goldsboro,  or  the  Caswell 
Training  School, 

5.  That  the  £*5.  'WNe  over  and  enlarge 
the  North  Carom.  Industrial  School  for 
Negro  Girls  at  Efland. 

6.  That  the  Mothers’  Aid  fund  be  increas- 
ed $10,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1931-1932, 
making  a total  for  that  year  of  $60,000,  and 
$15,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1932-33  totalling 
for  the  second  year  $65,000. 

7.  That  a new  appropriation  of  $5,000  an- 
nually for  the  biennium  1931-33  be  made  to 
care  for  a limited  number  of  the  State’s 
wards  in  boarding  homes. 

8.  State  supervision  of  all  prisoners 
serving  sentences  in  county  camps,  county 
jails,  and  other  county  penal  institutions. 

9.  An  enabling  act  to  provide  for  district 
jails. 

10.  That  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and 
Public  Welfare  take  over  and  continue  the 
work  of  the  Division  of  Work  Among  Ne- 
groes, which  was  established  and  maintain- 
ed for  six  years  through  the  generosity  of 
the  Laura-Seplman  Rockefeller  Memorial 
fund. 
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NOTICE  TO  EDITORS 

All  material  in  the  Public  Welfare 
Progress  is  released  to  the  press  upon 
receipt. 


UNUSUAL  CONVICTION 

Careful  perusal  of  the  newspapers  will 
reveal  a number  of  interesting  incidents  in 
connection  with  the  county  convict  camps. 
Usually  these  items  fill  only  a few  inches 
of  space — not  because  the  editors  lack  inter- 
est in  these  matters,  because  newspaper 
people  are  usually  among  the  most  socially 
minded  in  the  State — but  because  such 
events  happen  so  frequently  that  they  can 
not  be  classed  among  the  big  news  of  the 
day.  Wide  public  interest  in  the  happenings 
at  the  convict  camps  is  also  lacking. 

Small  headlines  failed  to  call  widespread 
attention  to  the  following  items  in  October 
and  November,  yet  consider  their  social  sig- 
nificance: 

“Big  Boy”  Funderburk,  Negro  convict 
serving  an  18  months  sentence  on  the  Ashe 
county  roads,  was  killed  by  Roe  Ashley, 
guard,  on  October  8.  Ashley  shot  Funder- 
burk to  death  when  the  latter  threw  two 
stones  at  him  and  threatened  to  get  “a 
guard  and  a gun.”  According  to  reports, 
Ashley  was  exonerated  of  blame. 

Homer  Colvin,  Graham  county  prisoner, 
was  shot  to  death  in  his  cell  by  Deputy 
Sheriff  Sam  Jones  on  October  18.  Jones 
was  attempting  to  search  the  cell,  occupied 
by  Colvin  and  several  other  prisoners,  for 
liquor,  supposedly  smuggled  in  the  jail. 
Colvin  and  the  other  prisoners  were  said  by 
officers  to  have  been  in  a drunken  condition 
and  attacked  Jones,  when  he  entered  the 
cell.  According  to  authorities,  they  used  a 
flat  iron  wrapped  in  a sleeve  of  underwear 
in  their  attack  On  the  deputy.  Jones  claim- 
ed he  shot  in  self-defense.  The  bullet  from 
his  gun  entered  the  back  of  the  prisoner’s 
head,  Coroner  Howell  said.  Colvin  was 
serving  a short  sentence  on  a minor  charge. 

Daniel  Atkinson,  Negro,  an  escaped  con- 
vict from  the  Greene  county  road  camp  was 
shot  and  killed  November  2 by  John  Hin- 
nant,  convict  guard,  near  Snow  Hill.  Atkin- 
son had  been  escaped  for  10  days,  and  re- 
ports had  it  that  he  had  held  up  a car  dur- 
ing his  absence  without  leave. 

December  8,  Sam  Henley,  formerly  con- 
vict guard  at  the  Wake  county  road  camp 


No.  1,  who  was  arrested  November  2 on 
charges  of  driving  a car  while  under  the  in- 
fluence of  whiskey  and  of  assault  with  a 
deadly  weapon,  was  found  guilty  by  the  Su- 
perior Court  and  fined  $50  and  costs.  Hen- 
ley got  drunk  and  ran  amuck  only  four  days 
after  Gordon  Watkins,  former  road  camp 
supervisor  of  No.  5,  and  brother  of  R.  L. 
Watkins,  general  supervisor  of  Wake  coun- 
ty’s road  camps,  was  found  guilty  of  as- 
sault with  a deadly  weapon,  sentenced  to 
serve  six  months  in  jail  and  taxed  with 
court  costs,  amounting  to  around  $300. 

Now  Gordon  Watkins’  trial  drew  large 
headlines  over  the  state.  It  made  the  sweat 
box  famous.  Not  Watkins  but  the  memory 
of  Willie  Bellamy,  18  year  old  Negro  con- 
vict, was  the  chief  figure  of  interest  at  the 
four-day  Superior  Court  trial  in  Raleigh 
October  27-30.  Vance  Mangum  and  Swannie 
Council,  guards,  were  acquitted.  All  three 
were  on  trial  for  manslaughter  in  connec- 
tion with  the  death  of  the  boy  convict,  who 
died  with  a temperature  above  110  degrees 
after  being  confined  in  a cell-like  box,  prop- 
erly called  the  sweat  box,  out  in  the  open, 
on  one  of  the  hottest  July  days. 

This  case  received  unusual  notoriety,  and 
resulted  in  an  unusual  conviction.  Authori- 
ties believed  it  would  serve  as  a warning  to 
convict  camp  heads  in  the  future. 


CHRISTMAS  AT  CASWELL 


Down  at  Caswell  Training  School, 
Christmas  packages  from  the  Baraca- 
Philathea  classes  of  the  State  began  to 
arrive  early  in  December.  Each  package 
bore  a name,  and  each  child  will  receive 
a package. 

These  unfortunate  children,  their 
minds  forever  dwarfed,  never  grow  too 
old  for  Christmas.  They  always  believe 
in  Santa  Claus. 

The  thirty-five  year  old  woman,  with 
the  mind  of  a three  year  old,  clapped  her 
hands  in  glee  when  Dr.  W.  H.  Dixon, 
superintendent,  told  her  Christmas  was 
to  come  soon. 

At  Caswell  these  little  children  with 
bodies  that  grow  up  and  minds  that  do 
not,  are  receiving  as  much  training  as 
they  are  capable  of  taking.  More  than 
630  children  of  this  type  are  being  pro- 
vided for  by  the  State.  At  large  they 
would  be  the  butt  of  ridicule;  at  home 
they  would  be  difficult  to  manage  and 
perplexing  to  families  already  burdened 
with  many  problems. 

When  they  eventually  leave  Caswell, 
they  will  be  better  able  to  fit  into  a home. 
Many  will  be  able  to  work  under  super- 
vision. 

In  the  meantime,  these  unfortunate 
children,  living  contradiction  to  our  pre- 
mise that  all  men  are  born  free  and 
equal,  are  looking  forward  to  Christmas 
with  as  much  anticipation  as  any  of 
North  Carolina’s  bright  boys  and  girls. 


ADMINISTRATION  OF  FUND 
HANDICAPPED  BY  RULING 


Only  Thirty  Per  Cent  of  Prisoners’ 
Mothers’  Aid  Fund  Spent;  Needy 
Mothers  Refused  Aid 


During  the  past  biennial  period,  only 
thirty  per  cent  of  the  Prisoners’  Wives 
Mothers’  Aid  Fund  was  spent,  although 
many  application  for  general  Mothers’  Aid 
had  to  be  refused  because  of  lack  of  funds. 

This  situation  came  about  because  the 
last  Legislature  specified  that  $10,000  of 
the  $50,000  Mothers’  Aid  appropriation 
must  be  used  among  prisoners’  families.  $2,- 
500  additional  was  set  aside  as  an  emerg- 
ency fund  for  needly  families  of  prisoners. 

However,  only  thirty  per  cent  of  the 
amount  set  aside  for  prisoners’  Mothers’ 
Aid  was  used  because  of  the  inability  of 
the  women  applying  for  this  help  to  quali- 
fy. Mothers’  Aid  is  a fund  limited  to  those 
mothers  who  are  mentally,  morally,  and 
physically  equipped  to  make  good  homes  for 
their  young  children.  High  standards  are 
maintained,  because  in  creating  Mothers’ 
Aid,  the  legislature  of  1923  made  the  first 
appropriation  as  an  investment  in  good 
citizenship.  It  is  not  a fund  for  charity  or 
relief -giving  so  far  as  this  means  the  hand- 
ing-out of  groceries  and  fuel,  but  is  a 
monthly  allowance  with  which  worthy  but 
poor  mothers  are  enabled  to  maintain  their 
homes.  It  is  North  Carolina’s  way  of  invest- 
ing in  home-made  children. 

The  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public 
Welfare  is  anxious  that  the  next  legislature 
does  not  set  aside  any  specific  amount  to 
be  used  among  the  families  of  prisoners’ 
but  devotes  the  whole  amount  to  the  gen- 
eral fund.  Many  worthy  mothers  have  been 
denied  help  because  the  State  Board  could 
not  transfer  the  funds  not  being  used  to 
the  general  fund. 

UNEMPLOYMENT  COUNCIL  TO 
ORGANIZE  RELIEF  AGENCIES 


By  R.  W.  HENNINGER 
Executive  Secretary,  State  Council  on  Un- 
employment and  Relief 

(Note:  The  Council,  appointed  by  Gov- 
ernor Gardner,  began  work  December  8.) 

It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  State  Coun- 
cil on  Unemployment  and  Relief  to  disturb 
the  many  admirable  efforts  that  have  been 
put  forward  in  organizing  the  various 
cities,  towns,  and  counties  throughout  the 
State.  The  problem  facing  our  commission 
is  mainly  the  stimulation  and  helping  to  or- 
ganize the  parts  of  the  State  that  for  one 
reason  or  another  have  been  unable  to  or- 
ganize. 

Our  contribution  to  the  work  that  is  al- 
ready organized  throughout  the  State  is 
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one  of  correlating  and  impressing  the  need 
of  centralization  of  efforts  in  order  to  avoid 
duplication. 

We  will  organize  on  a State  plan,  bring- 
ing this  organization  down  to  counties  and 
cities  and  in  a few  instances,  we  will  prob- 
ably have  a county  and  city  organization 
working  in  the  same  county. 

Whatever  form  the  final  organization 
takes,  our  first  concern  is  to  determine  the 
size  and  extent  of  unemployment;  also,  the 
size  and  extent  that  relief  work  is  neces- 
sary. In  many  cases  these  two  problems  are 
similar,  but  every  case  of  unemployment  is 
not  necessarily  a problem  of  emergency  re- 
lief. 

Employment  registration  and  relief  meas- 
ures will  be  largely  conducted  through  the 
service  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and 
Public  Welfare  and  the  Department  of  La- 
bor. The  organization  of  these  two  depart- 
ments will  be  used  as  far  as  our  funds  will 
permit.  Workers  going  out  from  these  de- 
partments in  all  cases  will  work  with  ex- 
isting machinery  they  find  within  the  coun- 
ty and  try  to  supplement  with  any  addi- 
tional machinery  that  may  appear  neces- 
sary. They  will  also  develop  leads  for  the 
exchange  of  information  of  the  efforts  of 
one  county  with  that  of  another,  and  be- 
tween cities,  in  order  that  the  methods  of 
practice  that  have  proven  best  may  be  read- 
ily exchanged  with  another  community. 

The  State  Council  is  in  itself  not  an  em- 
ployment agency,  as  many  people  believe. 
The  job  for  this  council  is  one  of  stimula- 
tion and  bringing  the  best  practice  to  the 
individual  local  unit.  In  the  last  analysis 
the  efficiency  of  the  work  done  in  any  par- 
ticular community  will  be  more  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  local  operating  unit,  and  de- 
pend almost  solely  upon  the  local  unit. 

The  State  Council  can,  and  will,  con- 
tribute to  the  general  meetings  in  trying 
to  build  up  morale  and  enthusiasm  for  re- 
lief work.  Relief  should  be  emphasized  from 
a work  relief,  instead  of  a charity  relief, 
point  of  view. 


WANTON  CRUELTY  OFTEN 
MEANS  SEX  PERVERSION 


About  three  years  ago  two  guards  in 
charge  of  convicts  working  on  a road  in 
Eastern  Carolina  were  convicted  of  having 
dragged  a convict  along  the  road  behind  a 
tractor  or  some  such  machine  and  so  caus- 
ing his  death.  These  guards  were  convicted 
and  sentenced  to  long  terms,  but,  astonish- 
ingly, they  were  freed  after  serving  only 
about  two  years  of  their  sentences. 

In  Wake  county,  on  one  of  hottest  days 
of  the  past  torrid  summer  a Negro  boy  who 
had  been  sent  to  the  road  for  some  trif- 
ling offense,  was  put  in  a torture  chamber 
accurately  christened  by  those  in  charge  of 
this  camp  “The  Sweat  Box.”  The  reason 
given  for  this  horrible  treatment  was  that 
he  said  he  was  sick  and  could  not  work.  No 
physician  was  called  to  pass  on  the  truth 
or  falsity  of  his  statement  that  he  was  sick. 


The  next  day  the  Negro  boy  died.  The 
papers  say  that  two  white  men  have  been 
indicted. 

Accounts  of  inhuman  beatings  of  convicts 
by  bosses  and  guards,  and  of  children  by 
parents  or  others  who  have  them  in  charge, 
appear  frequently  in  the  public  prints. 

No  one  knows,  or  would  attempt  to  esti- 
mate how  many  similar,  or  worse,  atrocities 
never  come  to  light.  A recent  issue  of  The 
Medico-Legal  Journal  carries  accounts  of  a 
hundred  or  so  instances  of  torture  of  pris- 
oners by  officers  of  the  Law,  in  most  cases 
in  an  endeavor  to  force  confessions  from 
them.  Cases  are  recited  from  all  parts  of 
the  country,  hardly  a State  failing  to  be 
represented  on  this  Roll  of  Dishonor,  and  in 
no  case  was  any  punishment  of  consequence 
meted  out  to  the  perpetrators  of  these 
fiendish  acts. 

Right  here  in  Charlotte  not  a half  dozen 
years  ago  a doctor  with  a good  reputation 
was  clapped  into  a cell,  denied  the  privilege 
of  communicating  with  his  family  or  seek- 
ing to  arrange  bail,  for  five  hours,  during 
which  time  he  was  repeatedly  threatened 
and  cursed  and  told  that  he  was  as  “guilty 
as  a dog”  of  having  killed  a woman  by  run- 
ning a car  against  her;  when  there  was  not 
the  slightest  evidence  that  the  car  in  which 
the  doctor  was  riding  was  the  one  that 
struck  the  woman,  and  there  was  abundant 
proof  that  the  doctor  was  on  the  rear  seat  of 
a car  which  he  did  not  own  and  the  driver 
of  which  he  did  not  employ.  Nevertheless, 
he  was  indicted,  but  Judge  James  L.  Webb, 
who  was  buried  yesterday,  threw  the  case 
out  of  court,  saying,  “There’s  not  a par- 
ticle of  evidence  before  this  court  connect- 
ing the  doctor  with  this  case  except  his  own 
admission  that  he  stopped  to  render  aid.” 

Nearly  everyone  refuses  to  believe  that 
one  in  the  guise  of  humankind  would  de- 
liberately torture  another,  helpless  in  his 
power.  The  average  man  can  not  under- 
stand such  an  act,  and  because  he  knows 
that  nothing  could  induce  him  to  do  such 
a thing,  he  reasons  that  no  one  else  would. 
But  there’s  an  enormity  of  plain  proof  that 
such  creatures  exist  in  great  numbers,  and 
that  this  wanton  cruelty  is  intimately  mix- 
ed with  the  subject  of  sexual  perversion. 

Proof  is  abundant  that  sadism,  a condition 
of  perversion  in  which  one  can  experience 
no  sexual  pleasure  except  when  inflicting 
severe  physical  punishment  on  a fellow- 
creature  is  not  very  uncommon.  Many  of 
these  perverts  never  experience  an  orgasm 
until  the  backs  of  their  victims  are  so  torn 
that  the  blood  runs. 

What  more  natural  than  that  such  per- 
verts would  try  to  get  jobs  as  convict 
guards?  and  those  so  afflicted  in  lesser  de- 
gree as  policemen?  Of  course  it  is  not  im- 
plied that  all  in  either  of  these  jobs  are  un- 
natural in  any  way.  But  a considerable 
number  undoubtedly  are.  It  is  the  unescap- 
able  duty  of  those  who  have  the  deciding 
as  to  who  are  to  be  placed  in  charge  of 
prisoners  and  other  helpless  persons  to 
bear  these  things  in  mind  and  appoint  only 


those  who  can  show  clear  records.  The  writ- 
ings of  Kraft-Ebing  and  Havelock  Ellis 
should  be  familiar  to  mayors,  police  chiefs 
and  county  commissioners;  and  the  general 
public  should  know  enough  about  the  ex- 
istence of  such  monsters  and  their  habits 
not  to  decide  offhand  that  certain  acts  could 
not  have  been  committed  “because  no  man 
would  do  that.”  These  are  not  as  other 
men. 

If  every  addition  to  a force  of  guards  or 
policemen  were  told  seriously  that  if  any 
accusation  of  cruelty  came  up  against  him 
at  any  time,  he  would  be  suspected  of  sexual 
perversion  and  his  whole  life  minutely  in- 
vestigated for  evidence  of  this  fact,  there 
would  be  a great  improvement. 

Doctors  can  help  greatly  by  calling  the 
attention  of  those  in  authority  to  these 
facts. — James  M.  Northington,  M.  D.,  Edi- 
tor— Reprinted  from  Southern  Medicine  and 
Surgery,  Charlotte. 


EUGENIC  MATING  WOULD 
REDUCE  FEEBLEMINDEDNESS 

Dr.  Harry  W.  Crane  Speaks  Before 
Edgecombe-Nash  Medical 
Society 

“At  the  present  time  it  is  impossible  to 
know  who,  in  the  population  at  large,  are 
capable  of  transmitting  the  defect  of 
feeble-mindedness,”  declared  Dr.  Harry  W. 
Crane,  in  speaking  before  the  Edgecombe- 
Nash  Medical  Society  November  12  at  the 
West  Edgecombe  school.  The  meeting  was 
held  in  cooperation  with  Parent-Teacher 
Associations,  principals,  teachers  and  of- 
ficials of  the  educational  and  health  de- 
partments of  Edgecombe  and  Nash  coun- 
ties. 

“It  has  been  suggested  by  some  biolog- 
ists that  a technique,  through  the  chemical 
testing  of  an  individual  to  determine  this 
fact,  is  a possibility  of  the  future,”  he  said. 

“The  main  hope  of  decreasing  the  num- 
ber of  defective  individuals  in  the  popula- 
tion at  the  present  time  rests  upon:  first, 
the  preventing  of  the  unfavorable  situations 
that  have  been  suggested  as  the  causes  of 
acquired  feeblemindedness.  Secondly,  the 
prevention  of  mating  of  two  hereditary 
feebleminded  individuals  in  which  case 
there  is  a strong  probability  that  all 
the  offspring  will  be  feebleminded.  Thirdly, 
the  prevention  of  the  mating  of  a feeble- 
minded individual  with  a normal  individual, 
in  which  case  while  none  of  the  children 
would  be  feebleminded  yet  all  would  have 
the  defective  germ  plasm. 

“It  has  been  estimated  that  in  a popula- 
tion of  100,000,000  if  one  takes  a conserva- 
tive estimate  of  one  third  of  one  per  cent 
of  the  population  being  defective  on  a 
hereditary  basis,  that  such  control  of  mat- 
ings as  indicated  above,  would  in  one  gen- 
eration make  the  number  of  defective  in- 
dividuals 330,000  less  than  it  would  have 
been  had  the  matings  been  uncontrolled.” 
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PUBLIC  WELFARE  PROGRESS 


SUPTS.  LEWIS  AND 

McEACHERN  RESIGN 


From  social  worker  to  juvenile  court 
judge — that  is  the  story  of  D.  Ray  Mc- 
Eachern,  of  Concord,  who  will  now  have  the 
opportunity  to  show  how  an  experienced 
welfare  officer  would  conduct  the  juvenile 
court,  as  he  has  recently  become  clerk  of 
the  superior  court  in  Cabarrus  county.  Mr. 
McEachern’s  resignation  as  Superintendent 
of  Public  Welfare  became  effective  Decem- 
ber 1 following'  his  recent  election  to  the 
clerk’s  office.  He  was  succeeded  by  E.  F. 
White,  trained  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  an  accountant  who  has  long  done 
volunteer  work  with  boys  in  connection 
with  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  at  Concord. 

Mrs.  Anna  B.  Lewis,  formerly  of  Pas- 
quotank, Wake,  and  Harnett  welfare  de- 
partments, will  relinquish  her  duties  as 
superintendent  of  public  welfare  in  Har- 
nett county  January  1.  She  resigned  in  ord- 
er to  take  a much  needed  rest.  She  expects 
to  return  to  welfare  work  later  on  after 
she  recuperates  her  health.  She  and  her  son, 
Robert,  will  live  in  Raleigh  at  305  Whitaker 
Mill  Road.  She  will  be  succeeded  in  Harnett 
by  Miss  Flora  McQueen,  now  editor  of  the 
Dunn  Dispatch,  formerly  missionary  to 
Korea,  for  two  years  industrial  welfare 
worker  at  Kannapolis. 


THREE  BOYS  SENT  TO 

COLLEGE  ON  FAITH 


Three  boys  have  been  sent  on  faith  to  the 
preparatory  department  of  a junior  college 
where  they  will  receive  the  training  they 
need  and  desire  so  much.  An  interested 
state  social  worker  found  these  three  boys 
in  circumstances  which  were  depriving 
them  of  all  opportunity  for  normal  devel- 
opment and  on  her  own  initiative  sent  them 
away  to  school  where  they  are  showing 
themselves  to  be  earnest  students  and 
worthy  boys,  ambitious  to  profit  by  every 
advantage  offered  them. 

But  some  one  must  come  to  their  aid  if 
they  are  to  stay  in  school,  and  for  the  first 
time  in  their  lives  have  a chance  to  learn 
to  “be  like  other  people,”  as  one  boy  ex- 
pressed it.  They  have  been  sent  in  the  be- 
lief that  some  one  will  be  glad  to  help  when 
this  imperative  need  is  known.  Any  con- 
tributions toward  their  expenses  will  be 
handled  through  Mrs.  W.  T.  Bost,  Commis- 
sioner of  Public  Welfare. 


‘ LITTLE  NOTHING ” PROVES 
TO  BE  WORTHWHILE  CHILD 


(Continued  from  Page  1) 
were  being  made  to  give  them  a perman- 
ent home  in  an  institution,  foster  home,  or 
relatives,  She  has  kept  them  from  a week 
to  a year. 

The  State  Board  is  asking  the  coming 


legislature  for  $5,000  to  care  for  other  chil- 
dren in  homes  like  this,  pending  permanent 
disposition.  Thei'e  are  many  children  who 
need  such  care;  among  them,  children  who 
can  not  be  admitted  to  orphanages  because 
they  are  over  the  age  limit  of  twelve;  chil- 
dren with  physical  handicaps;  children  with 
living  parents  who  are  incapable  of  caring 
for  them. 

These  “little  nothings”  will  turn  out  to  be 
good  citizens  also,  if  the  State,  mother  of 
all  children,  gives  them  a chance  in  life. 


DEDICATE  BUILDING  FOR 
CRIPPLED  NEGRO  CHILDREN 


Benjamin  N.  Duke  Gave  $40,000  To 
Construct  New  Unit  At 
Orthopedic  Hospital 

Dedication  of  the  new  building  for  crip- 
pled Negro  children  at  the  North  Carolina 
Orthopedic  hospital  on  Sunday  afternoon, 
November  23,  drew  a large  crowd  of  inter- 
ested white  and  colored  citizens.  Fifty  chil- 
dren can  be  provided  for  in  this  new  section 
of  the  hospital,  which  was  established 
through  the  generosity  of  Benjamin  N. 
Duke,  who  gave  $40,000  for  this  purpose. 

In  the  memorial  service,  R.  B.  Babington, 
president  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
hospital,  declared:  “This  new  ward,  dedicat- 
ed exclusively  to  the  Negro  children  of 
North  Carolina  for  orthopedic  treatment  is, 
so  far  as  we  know,  the  only  such  hospital, 
either  privately  or  publicly  owned,  in  the 
United  States  or  elsewhere,  operated  upon 
a purely  charitable  basis  for  the  children 
of  the  Negro  race. 

“Within  these  walls  adequate  quarters 
are  provided  so  that  the  crippled,  colored 
child  may  have  and  enjoy  the  same  high 
class  surgical,  medical,  and  nursing  skill, 
as  well  as  the  same  care  and  attention,  as 
is  given  to  our  white  children.” 

Others  on  the  program  included  Lieuten- 
ant Lawrence  A.  Oxley,  Director  of  the  Di- 
vision of  Work  Among  Negroes  for  the 
State  Board,  and  Rev.  L.  L.  Boyd,  super- 
intendent of  Morrison  Training  School. 


HOW  TO  GET  THE  PUBLIC 
WELFARE  PROGRESS 


If  you  do  not  receive  the  Public  Wel- 
fare Progress  and  desire  to  have  it  come 
to  your  address,  fill  out  the  blank  spaces 
below  and  mail  this  coupon  to  Public 
Welfare  Progress,  State  Board  of  Public 
Welfare,  Raleigh,  N.  C.  The  paper  will 
cost  you  nothing.  Here  are  the  spaces 
to  be  filled  out: 

Name  

Post  Office  

If  R.  F.  D.,  give  box  and  route 

State County 


Joblessness  Means 
Break-Up  of  Home 

“Some  Folks  Won’t  Work”  Is  Title  of  Book 
Which  Proves  Unemployed  Would  Work 


Some  Folks  Won’t  Work,  by  Clinch  Calkins. 

Harcourt,  Brace,  and  Company.  $2.00. 

“Some  Folks  Won’t  Work,”  is  the  aver- 
age man’s  answer  to  the  question  of  un- 
employment. But  there  are  many  who  would 
work  if  they  could  find  something  to  do,  as 
Clinch  Calkins  proves  by  story  after  story 
taken  from  real  life.  Her  book  is  based  on  a 
nation-wide  survey  made  by  the  National 
Federation  of  Settlements. 

Take,  for  instance,  those  cut-class  cutters, 
whom  the  change  in  style  of  wedding  pres- 
ents has  done  out  of  jobs;  the  musicians 
who  can  no  longer  find  their  skill  remunera- 
tive in  theatres;  the  hand-laster,  whom 
cheap,  machine-made  shoes  have  nosed  out 
in  the  competition  for  the  fancy  of  women. 
When  these  people,  with  long  work  records 
behind  them,  find  their  jobs  gone,  they  turn 
elsewhere  for  work.  Perhaps  they  find  some- 
thing to  do;  perhaps  they  do  not,  for  every- 
where machines  are  reducing  the  number  of 
men  needed  to  carry  on  the  world’s  work. 
It  is  not  merely  a question  of  a sensational 
rise  of  unemployment  following  business 
depression,  as  we  are  now  witnessing.  Over 
a million  men  pound  the  pavements  in  the 
job  hunt  in  times  described  as  good. 

The  writer  is  particularly  concerned  with 
the  effect  of  unemployment  on  individual 
and  the  family.  “The  game  of  makeshifts  is 
very  much  like  chess.  The  better  the  defen- 
sive, the  slower  the  game.  The  chronology 
of  moves  may  differ  from  tale  to  tale,  but 
all  of  the  moves  are  there.  The  family  seeks 
smaller  quarters.  The  mother  goes  to  work. 
She  works  in  a mill.  She  goes  out  to  do 
domestic  service  by  the  day.  She  scrubs  of- 
fices at  night.  She  comes  home  and  washes, 
cooks,  and  sews  for  her  children.  She  takes 
in  boarders.  Small  articles  go  to  the  pawn- 
shop. The  furniture  is  taken  away  in  a van. 
The  insurance  is  forfeited.  The  house  is  lost. 
If  the  children  are  old  enough,  they  are  tak- 
en out  of  school  and  put  to  work.  If  not, 
they  stay  out  of  school  for  lack  of  clothes, 
and  wearing  cotton  dresses  with  no  under- 
wear. They  play  on  draughty  floors  of  un- 
heated rooms.  At  dark  the  whole  family 
goes  to  bed  for  lack  of  any  sort  of  lamp- 
light. They  go  without  milk.  They  go  with- 
out meat.  Finally  they  go  without  food. 
Which  reduction  they  make  first  depends  on 
the  climate,  on  their  social  standard,  and 
on  their  financial  history.” 

Concerning  the  final  solution,  the  writer 
declares:  “The  smallest  employer  and  the 
most  modest  consumer  will  have  to  sense 
their  obligation  toward  unemployment  be- 
fore the  problem  can  be  met.  An  indiffer- 
ent producing  and  consuming  public  is  the 
first  obstacle  to  overcome.  We  must  come 
to  see  that  which  is  known  as  seasonal 
slackness  is  due  not  only  to  climate  but  to 
badly  coordinated  industry  and  in  some 
measure  to  spasmodic  consumption;  that 
the  displacement  of  men  by  machines  has 
its  origin  in  part  in  our  search  for  cheap 
goods;  that  mergers  and  market  changes 
and  style  shifts  cause  not  only  the  rise  and 
fall  of  merchandisers  and  manufacturers, 
but  the  defeat  of  those  dependent  upon 
them.” 

This  book  represents  case-writing  at  its 
best.  It  is  an  intensely  human  book,  taking 
the  reader  into  the  homes  of  the  people 
who  know  the  real  meaning  of  unemploy- 
ment. 
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Ask  Enabling  Act  To 
Allow  District  Jails 

A new  movement  in  North  Carolina’s 
. county  jail  system  will  probably  get  under- 
way in  the  near  future  if  the  legislature 
of  1931  passes  an  enabling  act  allowing  a 
number  of  counties  to  combine  in  build- 
ing a district  jail. 

During  the  past  two  years  two  groups 
of  counties  have  considered  such  a joint 
project.  A group  of  far  eastern  counties 
and  a group  of  far  western  counties  may 
build  district  jails  if  the  legislature  passes 
the  enabling  act  which  the  State  Board  will 
ask. 

The  state  law  now  requires  every  county 
to  own  an  individual  jail,  no  matter  how 
small  the  county  is  or  how  few  prisoners  it 
has.  It  also  sets  up  minimum  requirements 
for  the  local  jail.  There  must  be  separate 
compartments  for  white  men,  white  wo- 
men, Negro  men,  Negro  women,  the  vener- 
eally  diseased,  and  juveniles.  Small  counties 
find  it  expensive  to  construct  jails  meet- 
ing these  requirements.  It  is  also  an  ex- 
pensive proposition  to  provide  jailers  and 
matrons  for  small  jails,  with  the  result 
that  frequently  there  is  no  matron  in  charge 
of  women  prisoners. 

A number  of  counties  are  now  faced  with 
the  necessity  for  improving  their  old  jails 
or  building  new  ones  as  their  present  fa- 
cilities do  not  meet  requirements.  These 
counties  will  be  especially  interested  in  the 
district  jail  proposition. 

The  consolidation  of  district  jails  should 
result  in  reduction  in  cost  of  construction 
and  reduction  of  overhead  and  in  improved 
facilities  and  personnel. 

District  jails  in  other  states  have  usually 
been  built  on  farms  where  prisoners  could 
be  given  work.  Such  work  has  two  advant- 
ages over  the  idleness  of  county  jails — it  is 
wholesome  from  the  standpoint  of  the  men- 
tal and  physical  condition  of  the  prisoner 
and  economical  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
taxpayer  who  is  paying  the  prisoner’s 
board. 


GRATEFUL 


Years  of  loneliness  faced  the  mother  if 
she  had  to  give  up  her  children  because 
of  poverty.  A few  months  ago  there  had 
been  the  happy  ttle  family,  poor  as 
worldly  goods  go,  but  rich  in  love  for  each 
other.  Then  the  father  had  been  taken  ill 
and  had  died.  The  mother  had  bravely  faced 
the  future,  determined  to  make  a living  for 
her  two  children  as  best  she  could.  She  rose 
early  in  the  morning,  cooked,  washed,  sewed 
for  them,  and  for  the  neighbors  who  brought 
her  odd  bits  of  work.  At  night  she  was 
tired,  and  there  was  a dull  ache  in  her  side 
from  running  the  heavy  machine. 

She  realized  she  could  not  give  them  all 
they  needed.  Their  food  was  not  quite  ade- 
quate, and  what  mother  can  bear  the 
thought  of  her  children  not  receiving  prop- 
er nourishment? 

So  one  day  she  told  the  younger  child, 
five  years  old,  that  she  must  put  him  in  an 
institution  where  he  could  be  well  fed,  and 
warmly  clothed.  It  was  a sad  occasion,  for 
mother  and  children  dread  separation. 

But  something  happened.  The  superin- 
tendent of  public  welfare  visited  the  family 
and  told  them  that  the  state  had  a fund  call- 
ed Mothers’  Aid  which  was  established  for 
the  purpose  of  helping  such  worthy  mothers 
deprived  of  their  husbands’  support  in  ord- 
er that  they  might  rear  their  children  at 
home.  They  decided  to  make  application. 

That  night  the  little  boy  knelt  and  pray- 
ed, “God  bless  Mothers’  Aid.”  His  prayer 
has  become  a classic  among  those  who  know 
of  North  Carolina’s  way  of  saving  the  poor, 
fatherless  home  from  destruction. 

The  family  required  some  medical  atten- 
tion before  it  was  approved  for  Mothers’ 
Aid.  With  the  help  and  advice  of  the  sup- 
erintendent of  public  welfare,  this  treat- 
ment was  obtained  and  the  mother  could 
then  meet  the  health  requirements  of  the 
state.  A monthly  allowance  of  fifteen  dol- 
lars was  granted,  which  enabled  the  moth- 
er to  adequately  feed  her  family. 

As  the  children  grew  older,  the  mother 
found  a job  as  a clerk  in  a store.  The  work 
seemed  more  suited  to  her  frail  strength 
than  heavy  sewing,  and  brought  in  a steady 
income  of  twenty-five  dollars  per  month. 

In  January,  the  family  was  discontinued 
from  the  active  list  as  self-supporting,  the 
(Continued  on  Page  3) 


Negro  Welfare  Work 
Maintained  By  Fund 

Grant  From  Spelman-Kockefeller 
Foundation  Expires  July  1,  1931 
— Notable  Results 

For  six  years,  the  Division  of  Work 
Among  Negroes  of  the  State  Board  of  Char- 
ities and  Public  Welfare  has  been  maintain- 
ed through  the  generosity  of  the  Laura 
Spelman-Rockefeller  Memorial  fund  which 
gave  the  original  grant.  This  Division  has 
carried  on  a state-wide  promotional  and  or- 
ganizational program  which  has  achieved 
notable  results.  North  Carolina  has  received 
recognition  as  the  first  state  in  the  Union 
to  establish  a state-wide  public  welfare 
program  for  Negroes. 

However,  the  Spelman  grant  is  to  expire 
July  1,  1931.  It  will  be  necessary  for  the 
General  Assembly  to  make  a specific  ap- 
propriation for  this  work  in  order  for  it  to 
continue  uninterruptedly. 

The  State  Board  hopes  the  legislature  will 
see  the  work  in  the  same  light  as  the  Spel- 
man fund,  which  gave  evidence  of  its  ap- 
proval of  the  program  by  making  a second 
grant  of  $16,600  in  1927  for  its  continuance. 
The  first  grant  was  a part  of  a sum  given 
for  a four-county  demonstration. 

As  a result  of  the  organization  program 
which  placed  emphasis  on  self-help  among 
the  Negro  race,  thirty-five  counties  have 
been  organized  for  promoting  Negro  wel- 
fare work.  Twenty-one  trained  Negro  so- 
cial workers  have  been  added  to  the  staffs 
of  county  or  city  welfare  departments  and 
work  under  the  supervision  of  the  head  of 
the  departments. 

The  Division  conducts  an  annual  institute 
for  the  training  of  Negro  social  workers. 
The  attendance  for  the  five  institutes  held 
has  numbered  520  workers  and  leaders  in 
social  work  among  Negroes. 

Among  the  other  activities  of  the  Division 
are  inter-state  and  intra-state  case  work; 
institutional  visits,  public  speaking,  one  se- 
ries of  addresses  being  given  before  7,000 
Negro  teachers  at  summer  schools;  and 
special  studies.  The  Director  was  appointed 
a member  of  an  advisory  committee  to  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Child  Health 
and  Protection  in  1930. 
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RABBLE! 

Although  for  many  years  the  South  has 
sought  to  rid  itself  of  the  disgrace  of 
lynchings,  21  persons  were  lynched  in  1930, 
according  to  the  Department  of  Records 
and  Research  of  Tuskegee  Institute.  This 
is  eleven  more  than  in  1929;  ten  more  than 
in  1928;  five  more  than  in  1927;  and  nine 
less  than  in  1926. 

For  the  first  time  in  nine  years,  North 
Carolina,  which  thought  it  had  outgrown 
this  particular  kind  of  sickness,  was  shamed 
by  the  occurrence  of  a lynching. 

Only  one  white  man  was  lynched  in  1930. 
Rape  led  the  list  of  offenses,  being  cause 
for  lynching  eight  times;  murder,  3;  at- 
tempted rape,  2;  killing  officers  of  the  law, 
2;  robbery,  3;  being  a witness,  1;  bombing 
houses,  1;  charge  not  reported,  1. 

Georgia  was  the  scene  of  six  lynchings. 
Mississippi  had  four;  Texas,  three;  Indiana, 
two;  South  Carolina,  two.  Alabama,  Florida, 
North  Carolina,  and  Oklahoma  swelled  the 
list  by  one  each.  Fourteen  of  the  persons 
lynched  were  in  the  hands  of  the  law. 

There  were  40  instances  in  which  officers 
of  the  law  prevented  lynchings.  Five  of 
these  were  in  northern  and  western  states 
and  35  were  in  southern  states. 

Also  noteworthy  in  connection  with  1930 
lynchings  is  notice  of  the  fact  that  Alvin 
Mansel,  diminutive  Negro  who  first  escaped 
lynching  at  the  hands  of  a mob  in  Buncombe 
county  in  1925  and  death  in  the  electric 
chair  in  1926,  was  finally  freed.  As  there 
was  such  grave  doubt  as  to  his  guilt,  as  is 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  4,000  white  citi- 
zens petitioned  Governor  McLean  to  spare 
his  life,  Mr.  McLean  commuted  his  sentence 
to  life  imprisonment  in  1926.  Governor 
Gardner,  convinced  of  the  twenty-two  year 
old  lad’s  innocence,  paroled  him  November 
6,  1930. 

But  for  the  grace  of  the  sheriff  of  Bun- 
combe county,  who  maneuvered  to  prevent 
a lynching,  Alvin  Mansel  would  have  long 
ago  been  dead,  victim  of  the  mob.  But  the 
mob  was  foiled;  and  many  members  identi- 
fied. In  the  end,  twenty  were  convicted,  as 


rarely  happens  in  cases  of  mob  violence. 
Eleven  went  to  the  county  roads  and  four 
to  the  state  pen. 

Solicitor  Swain  reported,  upon  looking 
up  the  records  of  the  men  identified  in  the 
mob,  “I  find  a very  large  percentage  of 
them  have  bean  convicted  in  this  county  for 
violations  of  the  law  of  various  kinds.  Some 
of  them  have  not  been  off  the  roads  long 
enough  to  get  the  smell  of  disinfectant  off 
their  clothes.  The  main  purpose  of  a great 
many  of  that  mob  was  not  so  much  the  re- 
sult of  outraged  feeling  because  of  the 
crime,  but  was  rather  a display  of  open  re- 
bellion and  contempt  for  law.” 

An  interesting  sidelight  on  mobs!  It  is 
probable  that  were  we  to  know  as  much  con- 
cerning the  identity  of  the  members  of  ev- 
ery mob  we  would  find  the  same  low  ele- 
ment in  control.  How  long  is  the  South  go- 
ing to  tolerate  the  bringing  of  disgrace 
on  its  name  by  such  worthless  rabble? 


COMMISSION  SUGGESTS 

STATE  PSYCHIATRISTS 


Recommend  Methods  of  Determining 
Defendant’s  Sanity;  Also 
Treatment  Following 
Examination 

“The  National  Crime  Commission  offers 
four  valuable  recommendations  on  psychiat- 
ric practice  in  courts  and  prisons.  The  com- 
mission— organized  five  years  ago  by  the 
late  Elbert  H.  Gary  and  not  to  be  confused 
with  the  Wiekersham  Commission — arrived 
at  its  conclusions  after  consulting  with  the 
American  Bar,  Medical  and  Psychiatric  as- 
sociations and  after  study  of  questionnaires 
sent  to  two  thousand  judges  and  four  hun- 
dred penal  and  correctional  institutions. 
Acknowledging  that  the  use  of  ‘expert  testi- 
mony’ in  trials  involving  insanity  has 
aroused  public  ire,  brought  such  testimony 
into  disrepute  and  caused  juries  to  disregard 
it  or  use  some  of  it  as  an  excuse  to  permit 
their  sympathies  to  govern  their  verdicts, 
the  report  starts  at  the  bottom  in  an  effort 
to  discourage  the  ‘battle  of  experts.’ 

“It  recommends  that  the  states  adopt 
laws  like  the  ‘Briggs  law’  of  Massachusetts, 
which  provides  for  the  impartial  and  rou- 
tine examination,  under  state  authority,  of 
the  sanity  of  persons  held  on  criminal 
charges.  All  large  courts,  its  says,  should 
have  state-appointed  clinics  of  psychiatrists, 
psychologists  and  social  workers.  It  also 
recommends  that  the  states  extend  the  prin- 
ciple of  indeterminate  sentences  and  great- 
er discretion  for  judges  and  that  they  erect 
appropriate  institutes  for  the  various  types 
of  abnormal  offenders. 

“The  first  two  recommendations  suggest 
an  adequate  method  of  determining  a de- 
fendant’s sanity.  The  last  two  provide  prop- 
er treatment  after  the  extent  of  his  sanity 
and  guilt  is  determined.  Routine  examina- 
tions by  state  psychiatrists  probably  would 


deal  a hefty  blow  at  the  system  under  which 
wealthy  defendants  buy  up  expert  witnesses 
not  already  bought  up  by  prosecutors.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  psychiatric  clinics  would 
give  the  poor  but  abnormal  defendant  a 
chance  in  the  courts. 

“The  commission’s  recommendations  are 
obviously  sound.  We  see  no  reason  save 
apathy  and  ignorance  to  prevent  the  states 
from  enacting  them,  or  something  similar 
to  them,  into  law.” — Reprinted  from  the 
Outlook  and  Independent. 

Santa  Claus  Visits 
Little  Girl’s  Tree 

Mrs.  R.  C.  Bridger  of  Hertford 
County  Discovers  Spirit  of 
Christmas  in  Poverty 
Stricken  Home 

You  may  be  so  poor  that  you  don’t  even 
have  enough  to  eat,  but  that  is  no  reason 
why  you  can’t  have  the  spirit  of  Christmas 
in  your  heart.  That  is  the  philosophy  of  a 
little  girl  down  in  Hertford  county. 

Mrs.  R.  C.  Bridger,  chairman  of  the  coun- 
ty board  of  public  welfare,  was  a leader 
in  the  county  movement  to  give  a happy 
Christmas  to  all  the  poor.  Toys,  food, 
clothes,  and  fuel  were  given  out  in  quan- 
tities. 

She  visited  a home  where  the  mother  was 
struggling  to  support  her  family  of  several 
children  by  taking  in  washing.  The  husband 
was  out  of  work.  The  hearts  of  the  parents 
were  heavy  as  Christmas  approached,  for 
there  was  little  food  in  the  pantry,  little 
fuel  to  provide  warmth  against  the  cold, 
and  their  children  were  scantily  clad. 

But  the  oldest  daughter,  a girl  ten  years 
old,  was  radiantly  happy.  “Come,  see  what 
I have  done  for  Santa  Claus!”  she  said,  and 
led  the  visitors  into  a bare  room  where  in 
the  center  a beautiful  cedar  tree  was  in  full 
Christmas  bloom.  Though  the  tree  was  as 
gay  as  any  to  be  seen  in  the  homes  of  the 
well-to-do,  none  of  the  decorations  came 
from  the  five  and  ten  cent  store  counter.  The 
icicles  were  made  from  bits  of  tin  foil  the 
girl  had  picked  up  on  the  streets  and  strip- 
ped into  narrow  ribbons.  Bits  of  colored 
glass  had  been  collected,  too,  and  hung  upon 
the  tree.  Christmas  bells,  always  symbolic 
of  the  bells  which  announced  the  coming  of 
glad  tidings  that  first  Christmas,  swung  on 
the  tree.  These  had  been  made  from  scraps 
of  paper  collected  during  the  months  she 
was  planning  the  tree.  Santa’s  tree  was  a 
thing  of  beauty. 

Needless  to  say,  Santa  Claus  came  to  see 
the  family.  There  were  toys  for  the  little 
children,  and  clothes,  good  food,  and 
a warm  fire  for  all.  The  spirit  of  Christmas 
which  the  little  girl  had  in  her  heart 
brought  a shower  of  happiness  to  the 
whole  family. 
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Offers  Baby  For 

Drink  of  Whiskey 

Feebleminded  Mother  to  Be  Steriliz- 
ed; Baby  Now  Being  Boarded 
By  State  Fund 

A baby  in  exchange  for  a drink  of  whis- 
key! 

A little  brown-eyed  girl,  two  years  old, 
with  a ragged,  dirty  flannel  coat,  a faded 
pink  ribbon  and  a lively  little  toddle;  all 
her  young  life  her  mother  has  been  offering 
her  to  strangers.  Only  a drink  of  whiskey 
was  required  to  complete  the  bargain  and 
the  baby  would  be  theirs. 

Some  years  ago  a girl  from  a North  Car- 
olina town,  who  was  always  slow  in  school 
and  is  now  classed  as  feebleminded,  married 
a man  discharged  from  the  United  States 
army  as  a mental  defective.  To  them  this 
little  girl  was  born.  The  three  of  them  went 
from  city  to  city,  the  mother  sometimes  be- 
ing arrested  for  prostitution,  the  father 
sometimes  for  vagrancy.  They  have  never’ 
contributed  to  their  own  support,  only  liv- 
ing on  the  public.  The  little  girl  was  much 
abused  and  neglected.  The  father  and  moth- 
er were  never  successful  in  their  efforts  to 
get  rid  of  her. 

Last  summer,  the  mother,  now  only  21 
years  old,  gave  birth  to  a second  child,  a 
mulatto  baby,  a fact  almost  too  sordid  to 
put  into  print.  She  gave  this  baby  away  to 
a Negro  woman.  The  husband  deserted. 

Recently  the  girl,  a sallow,  bedraggled 
blonde,  with  dirty  clothes  and  a diseased 
body,  was  arrested  in  a North  Carolina 
town  and  convicted  of  vagrancy.  She  has 
been  sent  to  the  Farm  Colony  for  Women, 
near  Kinston,  where  she  will  probably  be 
sterilized  so  that  she  will  not  give  birth  to 
any  more  children. 

In  the  meantime,  what  has  become  of  the 
two-year  old  girl  ? She  is  being  cared  for  in 
a good  boarding  home  under  the  supervision 
of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public 
Welfare,  as  she  is  now  a State  ward.  A 
“boarding  home”  is  just  a good,  everyday 
home,  where  the  social  welfare  worker  can 
place  a child  needing  temporary  care  and 
pay  the  boarding  mother  a small  amount  per 
month  to  meet  expenses  and  net  her  a very 
small  profit.  The  rate  is  from  $10  to  $25  per 
month,  depending  on  the  age  of  the  child. 
This  unfortunate  little  girl  who  has  had 
such  a bad  start  in  life  is  getting  kind  at- 
tention and  habit  training  in  a reliable  home 
now. 

Will  the  child  be  feebleminded  like  her 
mother  and  father?  She  is  too  young  to  be 
judged  yet.  If  she  is  feebleminded  she 
should  be  placed  in  Caswell  Training  School. 
But  it  would  be  cruel  to  place  her  there  un- 
less there  were  a certainty  that  she  is  de- 
fective. No  orphanage  would  take  her,  as 
both  her  mother  and  father  are  living,  and 
there  is  a decided  possibility  that  she  is 


not  a normal  child.  No  good  foster  home 
would  like  to  take  a chance  on  adopting  a 
child  with  such  a heredity.  Therefore  board- 
ing home  care  seems  the  only  solution  for 
the  present. 

The  little  girl  is  the  child  of  a prisoner, 
and  can  be  boarded  from  the  $2,500  emerg- 
ency fund  for  prisoners’  families  adminis- 
tered by  the  Child  Welfare  Division  of  the 
State  Board.  But  when  her  mother  serves 
her  term  out  the  board  will  be  in  a dilemma 
as  to  what  to  do  with  her. 

For  such  children  as  these  North  Caro- 
lina has  a big  heart.  “Give  them  the  best 
chance  in  life,”  it  says,  and  itself  takes  the 
responsibility  by  making  such  little  waifs 
state  wards.  The  State  Board  of  Charities 
and  Public  Welfare  has  charge  of  these  de- 
pendents. 

However,  except  for  those  state  wards 
who  are  the  children  of  prisoners,  at  present 
there  are  no  funds  for  taking  care  of  them. 
The  State  Board  is  therefore  asking  the 
Legislature  for  the  small  grant  of  $5,000  to 
be  used  as  a boarding  home  fund,  by  which 
help  can  be  extended  to  those  boys  and  girls 
who  have  no  other  protector  but  the  State. 


PRISON  LABOR  PROBLEM 

ACUTE  IN  MANY  STATES 

Eastern-Southern  Conference  On  In- 
stitutional Labor  Meets  In 
Raleigh;  Work  For  Idle 
Men  Is  Needed 

Nearly  every  State  has  hundreds  of  idle 
men  in  prison,  as  has  North  Carolina,  it 
was  concluded  at  the  Eastern-Southern  Con- 
ference on  Institutional  Labor  which  was 
held  in  Raleigh  December  15  and  16.  The 
chief  purpose  of  this  conference,  organized 
in  Richmond  last  May,  is  to  formulate  plans 
to  provide  work  for  idle  men. 

Farming,  road  building,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  public  resources  are  the  occupations 
most  capable  of  absorbing  prison  labor,  it 
was  concluded.  The  reports  of  the  delegates 
showed  that  the  States  depending  most  on 
contract  labor  will  be  hardest  hit  when  the 
Hawes-Cooper  bill  goes  into  effect  in  1933. 
Those  states  using  prison  labor  for  farm 
work,  road  building,  and  the  development 
of  certain  resources  now  lying  dormant  ap- 
peared most  successful  in  utilizing  their 
prisoners  for  productive  work.  J.  S.  Blitch, 
superintendent  of  the  Florida  State  prison 
farm,  declared  that  half  of  Florida’s  3,000 
prisoners  are  workqd  on  the  highways; 
many  are  used  in  connection  with  the  re- 
forestry board  in  cultivating  pine  trees  for 
outside  shipment  and  in  stocking  the  for- 
ests with  wild  game;  others  cultivate  an 
18,000  acre  farm,  the  produce  of  which  is 
distributed  among  state  institutions. 

Major  R.  M.  Youell,  superintendent  of  the 
Virginia  State  Penitentiary,  declared  that 
Virginia  is  giving  a “man’s  size  day’s  work” 
to  every  prisoner.  In  that  state  all  county 


prisoners  serving  sentences  of  60  days  or 
longer  are  under  state  control.  Of  the  prison 
population  of  3,700,  approximately  2,100  are 
worked  on  the  roads  under  the  supervision 
of  the  State  Prison  Board  and  the  Highway 
Commission.  Nearly  600  are  out  on  contract. 
One-third  of  the  prison  population  must  be 
confined  in  the  bastile  type  of  prison;  there- 
fore, inside  industries  are  provided  for  these. 
“We  are  trying  to  get  away  from  contract 
labor,  but  it  is  preferable  to  idleness,”  Ma- 
jor Youell  declared. 

North  Carolina’s  prison  problem  was 
presented  by  L.  G.  Whitley,  penal  inspector 
for  the  State  Boards  of  Health  and  Public 
Welfare.  According  to  his  report,  this  State 
has  700  idle  men  in  the  State’s  prison  sys- 
tem, and  650  in  the  county  chain  gang  and 
jail  system.  “Out  at  the  State’s  prison,”  said 
Mr.  Whitley,  “we  have  478  men,  all  at  leis- 
ure except  the  cooks.  At  Caledonia  farm, 
730  men  are  cultivating  7,000  acres,  which 
could  be  well  cultivated  by  450.  The  same 
condition  exists  in  our  21  road  camps,  where 
some  men  are  working  only  part  time  and 
some  not  at  all.” 

A feature  of  the  meeting  was  the  decision 
to  call  a meeting  of  representatives  of  or- 
ganized labor  and  the  conference  executive 
board  in  the  near  future  to  discuss  the  mat- 
ter of  competition  of  prison  labor  and  or- 
ganized labor  and  to  endeavor  to  reach  a 
compromise  whereby  prisoners  would  be 
given  work  offering  the  least  possible  com- 
petition to  free  labor. 

Col.  Joseph  D.  Sears,  of  Bloomfield,  New 
Jersey,  nationally  known  penologist,  pre- 
sided ovfer  the  conference  as  president.  The 
attendance  included  over  fifty  men  and 
women,  most  of  them  directly  connected 
with  penal  institutions  in  the  thirteen  states 
represented.  Only  one  state  in  the  confer- 
ence failed  to  send  a representative. 

Monday’s  sessions  were  held  at  the  Sir 
Walter  hotel.  Tuesday  the  visitors  went  to 
Caledonia  Prison  Farm  for  the  day. 


GRATEFUL 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 
mother’s  salary  having  been  raised  to  sixty 
dollars  per  month  as  she  was  given  addition- 
al responsibility.  The  older  child,  a girl,  has 
now  finished  high  school  and  is  going  into 
training  to  be  a nurse.  The  younger  is  now 
twelve  years  old,  and  is  helping  out  by  rais- 
ing chickens,  making  enough  to  buy  his  own 
clothes. 

Recently  the  State  Board  received  the  fol- 
lowing letter  from  the  grateful  mother: 
“For  several  days  I have  been  trying  to 
find  words  to  express  my  gratitude  for  the 
Aid.  It  is  impossible  to  write  what  this  has 
meant  to  my  children  and  me.  I wish  for 
you  and  every  one  responsible  for  this  to 
know  that  with  my  whole  heart  I thank  you 
and  I have  tried  to  be  worthy  and  have  im- 
pressed on  my  children  the  best  I could  that 
they  also  have  a duty  to  the  state  of  North 
Carolina  to  be  citizens  that  the  state  be  not 
ashamed  of.” 
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Mental  Hygiene  Division  Seeks 

To  In  crease  Its  Activities 


Promotion  of  Mental  Health  One  of 
Preventive  Activities  of  State’s 
Welfare  Program 

North  Carolina  is  one  of  the  seven  states 
in  the  country  having  a division  or  bureau 
of  mental  health  as  a part  of  the  state  gov- 
ernment. The  Division  of  Mental  Health  and 
Hygiene  is  a part  of  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  and  Public  Welfare  and  is  carry- 
ing on  an  important  work  for  the  State. 

However,  its  activities  are  limited  because 
the  Director  is  employed  on  only  a one- 
third  time  basis,  and  his  secretary  on  a 
half-time  basis.  The  State  Board  is  anxious 
that  this  Division’s  staff  be  increased  by 
the  addition  of  a full-time  assistant  psy- 
chologist, a full-time  secretary  with  psy- 
chological training,  and  a psychiatric  social 
worker. 

The  holding  of  mental  hygiene  clinics  in 
various  sections  of  the  state  under  the  di- 
rection of  this  Division  has  been  prevented 
during  the  last  two  years  by  lack  of  funds 
and  personnel.  The  time  of  the  Director  is 
chiefly  taken  up  with  examinations  of  in- 
dividuals whose  mental  status  is  to  be  de- 
termined, and  in  inspection  of  institutions 
for  mental  patients  which  must  be  licensed 
by  the  State  Board. 

The  Director  examined  1,734  cases  dur- 
ing the  first  nine  years  of  the  work.  In  a 
great  number  of  cases  all  that  has  been 
possible  has  been  a diagnosis  of  the  condi- 
tion of  general  intelligence,  with  recom- 
mendations, in  those  cases  where  defect  has 
been  found,  of  commitment  to  an  institu- 
tion, training  in  a special  group  in  the  public 
schools,  or  specific  suggestions  for  hand- 
ling in  the  home.  In  other  cases,  prolonged 
contact  has  assisted  in  the  adjustment  of 
children  of  normal  or  even  superior  intelli- 
gence who  presented  special  problems. 

The  mental  hygiene  movement  has  now 
become  international.  North  Carolina,  one 
of  the  first  states  to  build  a state  insti- 
tution for  the  insane,  was  also  one  of  the 
first  to  establish  a state  mental  hygiene 
program. 

The  promotion  of  mental  hygiene  is  one 
of  the  preventive  activities  of  the  state’s 
public  welfare  program.  Much  mental  dis- 
order can  be  prevented,  as  has  become  gen- 
erally known  now.  It  is  impossible  to  esti- 
mate how  many  of  the  300,000  patients  in 
hospitals  for  nervous  and  mental  diseases 
now  would  be  well  and  useful  citizens  if  the 
knowledge  of  mental  hygiene  had  been 
widespread  for  a number  of  years  and  if 
their  illness  had  received  treatment  in  its 
incipiency. 

The  extent  of  mental  illness  can  be  made 
more  clear  by  stating  that  one  out  of  every 
325  persons  in  this  country  is  in  an  insti- 
tution for  nervous  or  mental  cases,  while 


only  one  of  2,400  is  in  a tuberculosis  hos- 
pital. 

In  addition  to  those  mental  sufferers  who 
are  actually  in  hospitals,  there  are  many 
more  whose  mental  troubles  are  severe 
enough  to  cause  them  untold  unhappiness. 

Just  as  in  the  tuberculosis  movement,  the 
mental  hygiene  movement  will  require  the 
active  cooperation  of  the  whole  populace. 
And  in  order  to  head  up  such  a movement, 
and  to  offer  the  needed  facilities  for  ex- 
amination and  treatment,  the  Division  of 
Mental  Health  and  Hygiene  should  receive 
greatly  increased  support. 

Board  Will  Ask  For 
Fund  In  One  Grant 

Prisoners’  Mothers’  Aid  Fund  Not 
Used  Up;  Worthy  Mothers 
Denied  Help  Because  Gen 
eral  Fund  Exhausted 


The  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public 
Welfare  will  ask  the  present  legislature  to 
make  the  Mothers’  Aid  appropriation  as  one 
lump  grant  rather  than  divide  it  into  three 
funds  as  was  done  in  1929.  During  that 
year,  the  $50,000  appropriation  was  divided 
as  follows:  $37,500  for  general  Mothers’ 
Aid,  $10,000  for  Mothers’  Aid  among  pris- 
oners’ families,  and  $2,500  for  an  emerg- 
ency fund  for  relief  of  prisoners’  families 
in  need  who  can  not  qualify  for  mothers’ 
aid.  However,  only  thirty  per  cent  of  the 
$10,000  prisoners’  aid  fund  was  spent  be- 
cause few  of  those  wives  of  prisoners  who 
applied  for  the  small  monthly  allowance 
granted  needy  mothers  under  this  fund 
could  meet  the  qualifications.  The  rest  of 
this  fund  will  revert  to  the  general  treasury 
although  many  applications  for  help  from 
the  general  Mothers’  Aid  had  to  be  turned 
down.  This  means  that  326  mothers  whose 
applications  were  approved  had  to  be  re- 
fused help  although  there  were  actually 
funds  not  being  used. 

The  State  Board  will  ask  that  the  new 
appropriation  not  be  divided  so  that  any 
eligible  mother  can  be  granted  help  as  long 
as  funds  are  available.  Due  to  the  increas- 
ed need  in  this  period  of  depression,  the 
State  Board  is  seeking  an  increase  of  $10,- 
000  for  the  first  year  of  the  coming  biennial, 
making  $60,000,  and  of  $15,000  for  the  sec- 
ond year,  making  $65,000.  These  amounts, 
according  to  the  Board,  would  just  about 
take  care  of  the  gradually  increasing  de- 
mand for  this  assistance. 

High  standards  are  maintained  in  grant- 
ing Mothers’  Aid  allowances  for  the  pur- 
pose of  the  fund,  to  which  state  and  county 


contribute  equally,  is  to  subsidize  the  poor 
but  worthy  home  where  there  are  young 
children.  The  mother  is  considered  an  em- 
ployee of  the  state  with  the  specific  obliga- 
tion of  rearing  her  children  to  be  good  and 
useful  citizens.  Without  the  allowance,  the 
home  would  have  to  be  broken  up  and  the 
children  placed  in  institutions  or  the  homes 
of  strangers.  The  state  believes  the  child’s 
mother,  if  she  is  a worthy  woman,  is  his 
best  guardian. 

Visiting  Teacher 

Helps  Childhood 

Children  at  the  Crossroads,  by  Agnes  E. 

Benedict.  The  Commonwealth  Fund,  Di- 
vision of  Publications. 

The  theory  of  “innate  cussedness”  gets  a 
whack  in  the  shoulders  with  the  publication 
of  “Children  at  the  Crossroads,”  a book  by 
Agnes  E.  Benedict,  based  upon  a series  of 
demonstrations  of  visiting  teacher  work  in 
the  rural  community  by  the  National  Com- 
mittee of  Visiting  Teachers. 

“Consider  what  it  means  for  these  chil- 
dren, leaving  behind  them  such  vastly  dif- 
ferent places,  to  come  together  into  one 
room,  to  sit  in  exactly  similar  desks,  and 
above  all,  to  be  expected  to  conform  to  the 
same  standards.  Thus  Louise,  though  con- 
sistently spoiled  during  her  out-of-school 
life;  Roy,  who  because  of  his  hostile  step- 
mother has  come  to  look  with  a wary  eye 
on  all  adults;  Tom,  who  has  scarcely  played 
since  he  was  seven  years  old;  Jack,  who  has 
seen  stealing  going  on  around  him  all  his 
life — all  are  expected  to  display  industry, 
sociability,  obedience,  consideration,  and 
the  rest.  And  when  they  do  not  display 
these  things — laid,  not  to  any  conditions 
outside  of  the  child,  but  to  the  child  him- 
self; ‘innate  cussedness’  is  held  to  be  at 
the  root  of  all  the  trouble.”  The  visiting 
teacher  movement  is  introducing  a new  con- 
cept into  our  thinking. 

Miss  Benedict,  with  a real  gift  for  inter- 
esting writing,  has  related  a number  of 
true  stories  of  boys  and  girls  who  have  been 
helped  by  visiting  teachers  at  crossroad 
schools. 
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Hertford  Senator  Presents  Child  Welfare  Legislation 

Bill  To  Prevent  Lynchings  Is  Of  State -Wide  Interest 


Mr.  Lawrence  Would  Require  Offic- 
ers to  Remove  Prisoners  Accused 
of  Capital  Crime 


FOLLOWS  MISSOURI  LYNCHING 


Missouri  mob  burns  confessed  slayer  to 
death! 

Chained  to  a schoolhouse  roof,  Negro  dies 
in  flames! 

Women  and  children  look  on! 

Sheriff  refuses  assistance  of  mobilized 
troops! 

Such  is  the  administration  of  justice  in 
one  Missouri  county.  This  sordid  story  was 
revealed  to  the  world  on  the  morning  of 
January  13,  only  a few  days  after  the  new 
year  had  begun.  The  record  of  1931  is  al- 
ready blackened.  The  year  preceding  the 
present,  1930,  witnessed  21  lynchings,  elev- 
en more  than  in  1929. 

Two  days  after  the  newspapers  had  flash- 
ed the  gruesome  details  to  the  eyes  of  a 
horrified  nation,  Senator  Lawrence,  of  Hert- 
ford county,  introduced  a bill  into  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  North  Carolina  which  is 
designed  to  prevent  lynchings.  The  propos- 
ed law  would  require  officers  to  incarcerate 
prisoners  charged  with  capital  crime  or 
with  attempt  to  ravish  a woman,  in  the  state 
prison  or  in  the  jail  of  a county  other  than 
that  of  the  crime.  “Such  a law,”  he  said, 
“would  have  prevented  North  Carolina’s 
first  lynching  in  nine  years  which  occurred 
near  Tarboro  last  summer.” 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  upper  strata 
cf  humanity  to  prevent  lynchings,  for  as 
long  as  power  is  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
rabble,  we  will  have  lynchings.  Apparently 
they  cannot  be  civilized.  Mobs  as  a rule  are 
composed  of  the  lowest  element  of  our  popu- 
lace, yet  their  crimes  reflect  shame  on  the 
whole  people. 

The  following  account  of  the  mob  violence 
which  occurred  near  Maryville,  Mo.,  Jan- 
uary 12,  was  taken  from  the  News  and  Ob- 
server: 

Raymond  Gunn,  Negro,  chained  to  the 
ridgepole  of  a little  white  country  school- 


RECOMMENDS 


Governor  0.  Max  Gardner,  in  his  bien- 
nial message  to  the  General  Assembly, 
included  the  following  recommendations 
relating  to  the  State’s  public  welfare 
program : 

1.  A parcle  agency  to  supervise  parol- 
ed prisoners. 

2.  Utilization  of  the  8400,000  bond  is- 
sue, authorized  in  1927,  and  the  erection 
of  a modern  prison  plant  at  the  Cary 
Prison  Farm  to  replace  the  present  cen- 
tral prison. 

3.  District  prison  camps  to  care  for 
present  county  prisoners  and  chain 
gangs,  the  same  to  be  used  in  the  road 
program. 

4.  Mandatory  consolidation  of  some 
counties  with  joint  use  of  others  of  jails, 
county  hemes,  etc. 

5.  An  eight  months  school  term  for  all 
children  in  the  state  if  it  can  be  provided 
at  a less  expense  than  that  of  the  pres- 
ent system. 

6.  Reduction  of  the  60  hour  week  to  55 
hours  with  adequate  penalties  for  viola- 
tion; abolition  of  night  work  for  women 
under  18;  and  raising  of  requirements 
for  children  between  14  and  16  to  com- 
pletion of  sixth  grade  instead  of  4th 
grade. 


house,  died  in  flames  today,  victim  of  a 
mob's  vengeance. 

Neither  civilian  officers  nor  a National 
Guard  battery,  mobilized  to  protect  him,  in- 
terfered after  those  who  resorted  to  lynch 
law  had  wrested  Gunn,  confessed  murderer, 
from  the  automobile  of  Sheriff  Harve  Eng- 
land and  marched  and  dragged  him  three 
miles  to  the  school. 

There,  eye-witnesses  said,  he  was  taken 
tc  the  place  where  the  battered,  partly 
nude,  and  violated  body  of  Velma  Colter,  19 
year  old  school  teacher,  had  been  found,  and 
made  to  repeat  a confession  of  complicity 
in  her  death. 

The  school  room  furniture  was  piled 
(Continued  on  Page  4) 


Will  Be  Barometer  to  Measure  Ef- 
fectiveness of  White  House 
Conference 

By  MRS.  W.  T.  BOST 
Commissioner  of  Public  Welfare 

When  the  General  Assembly  of  North 
Carolina  adjourns  sine  die  there  will  be 
much  concern  on  the  part  of  large  groups 
of  citizens  as  to  how  the  children  of  the 
State  have  fared.  Wide  interest  in  measures 
concerned  with  the  welfare  of  children  has 
been  greately  stimulated  as  a result  of  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Child  Health 
and  Protection,  held  in  Washington  last 
November.  The  ultimate  goal  of  that  Con- 
ference, as  so  aptly  described,  was  the 
adoption  of  this  new  mechanical  civilization 
to  the  many  sided  needs  of  the  new  gen- 
eration. 

Never  before  has  there  been  so  much 
interest  manifested  in  a program  of  child 
welfare.  Many  feel  that  conservation  and 
development  of  child  life  should  be  the 
State’s  supreme  concern.  In  his  message 
to  the  Legislature  our  Governor  came  out 
strongly  in  favor  of  raising  the  educational 
requirements  for  children  in  industry  be- 
tween the  ages  of  14  and  16  years  from 
completion  of  the  4th  grade  to  completion 
of  the  6th  grade.  He  would  also  prohibit 
night  work  for  women  under  18  years  of 
a e in  industry  and  he  favors  giving  equal 
educational  opportunity  to  all  children  of 
North  Carolina  through  an  eight  months 
school  term  if  it  can  be  provided  at  a less 
expense  than  that  of  the  present  system. 

The  North  Carolina  Merchants  Associa- 
tion at  its  last  annual  convention  at 
Wrights  vs  lie  Beach  in  June  went  on  record 
as  endorsing  the  establishment  of  an  8 hour- 
day  and  a 48  hour  week  for  children  un- 
der 16  years;  the  requirement  that  children 
between  14  and  16  years  complete  the  6th 
grade  before  leaving  school  to  go  to  work; 
and  forbidding  the  employment  of  children 
in  certain  dangerous  occupations.  The  Cot- 
ton Manufacturers  Association  of  the  State 
commends  the  principle  of  prohibiting  the 
employment  of  any  person  under  the  age  of 
18  years  in  any  industry  now  enumerated 
(Continued  on  Page  3) 
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BREAD  AND  WATER 

Abuses  in  connection  with  the  use  of  the 
solitary  confinement  cell  as  a means  of 
punishment  for  refractory  prisoners  have 
recently  figured  in  two  cases  in  which  road 
camp  bosses  were  found  guilty,  and  meted 
out  punishment  by  the  courts. 

For  placing  a prisoner  in  solitary  con- 
finement, without  providing  heat,  on  a diet 
of  bread  and  water  for  forty-six  days  with- 
in a period  of  eleven  weeks,  E.  F.  Berry, 
superintendent  of  the  state  convict  camp  at 
Granite  Quarry,  was  fined  $25  in  a magis- 
trate’s court  in  Salisbury  December  30. 
Superintendent  Berry  appealed. 

Tlie  prisoner  was  William  R.  McCubbins, 
Salisbury  boy,  who  was  serving  a term  of 
from  one  to  two  years  for  stealing  an  auto- 
mobile. Sent  up  July  13th,  he  was  kept  a 
few  days  at  the  Central  Prison  at  Raleigh, 
and  then  transferred  to  Caledonia.  Later 
he  was  selected  with  about  45  men  to  dig 
out  rock  at  Granite  Quarry.  Upon  reaching 
there,  he  complained  of  being  sick,  was  al- 
lowed to  stay  out  and  rest,  escaped  instead. 
A week  later  he  was  recaptured  and  put 
in  solitary  for  the  offense.  There  he  was 
given  three  soda  crackers,  three  pints  of 
water  per  day.  He  remained  there  21  days. 

A few;  weeks  later  he  was  put  in  again 
for  cursing  an  officer;  remained  19  days; 
was  taken  out  and  fed  for  two  days;  and 
put  back.  While  he  was  in  the  cell  for  the 
third  time,  Berry  was  arrested  with  a war- 
rant charging  him  with  maltreatment  by 
depriving  the  prisoner  of  proper  food  and 
confining  him  without  providing  heat.  Blan- 
kets instead  of  heating  facilities  were  not 
deemed  sufficient. 

A feature  of  the  solitary  confinement 
punishment  was  that  the  prisoner’s  feet 
were  shackled.  During  the  last  incarcera- 
tion, his  hands  were  cuffed  behind  his  back. 

McCubbins  has  the  reputation  for  being 
one  of  the  worst  prisoners  in  the  state 
prison  system,  according  to  testimony.  Ex- 
tremely cruel  punishment  in  the  past  has 
not  been  shown  to  be  effective  in  the  refor- 
mation of  incorrigible  prisoners.  The  case 


seems  to  suggest  the  need  for  psychiatric 
service  in  the  state  prison  to  determine  the 
mental  .condition  of  prisoners  who  continue 
to  give  trouble  even  though  threatened  by 
severe  punishment. 

Within  the  past  year  or  two,  a Negro 
prisoner  at  Caledonia  farm  who  refused  to 
respond  to  all  discipline  and  was  still  unruly 
after  being  confined  in  solitary  a number 
of  times,  was  given  a mental  examination 
upon  the  suggestion  of  Inspector  Whitley. 
He  was  found  to  be  insane  and  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  State  Hospital  for  the  Colored 
Insane  at  Goldsboro. 

In  the  meantime,  punishment  calculated 
to  do  bodily  harm  should  not  be  tolerated. 
In  1923,  Dr.  Joseph  Goldberger,  surgeon 
in  charge  of  the  Hygienic  Laboratory  of 
the  United  States  Public  Health  Service, 
wrote  Dr.  W.  S.  Rankin,  then  State  Health 
Officer:  “It  is  quite  probable  that  the  in- 
jury sustained  by  a few  days  of  such  bread 
and  water  ‘diet’  is  readily  recovered  from 
or,  perhaps,  better  is  not  readily  discover- 
able after  return  to  a normal  diet,  but 
nevertheless  it  seems  safe  to  say  in  the 
light  of  present  knowledge  that  recovery 
would  be  better  after  starvation  (on  water 
alone)  than  after  this  ‘diet.’  Therefore 
whether  a bread  and  water  diet  may  be 
termed  humane  you  may  judge  for  yourself. 
I am  aware  that  a bread  and  water  diet 
has  long  been  resorted  to  for  punitive  pur- 
poses, but  is  this  or  a similar  form  of  tor- 
ture really  necessary?  Isn’t  solitary  con- 
finement alone  quite  bad  enough?” 

This  case  followed  closely  on  the  trial 
and  conviction  of  Gordon  Watkins,  boss  of 
Wake  county’s  road  camp  No.  5,  in  con- 
nection with  the  death  of  Willie  Bellamy, 
18  year  old  Negro.  Bellamy  was  confined 
in  the  “sweat  box,”  or  solitary  cell,  for 
several  days  while  ill,  and  during  the  heat 
of  summer,  finally  dying  of  heat  exhaustion. 
Watkins,  found  guilty  of  assault  with  a 
deadly  weapon,  was  sentenced  to  six  months 
in  jail  and  fined  the  costs.  Berry’s  offense 
was  termed  “simple  assault.” 

In  connection  with  the  use  of  the  solitary 
confinement  cell  as  a means  of  punishment, 
it  will  be  of  interest  to  publish  the  following 
rule  from  the  regulations  adopted  by  the 
State  Prison  Board  on  May  10,  1923: 

(g)  Confinement  in  solitary  cell  on  re- 
stricted diet  after  examination  by  physi- 
cian. Diet  to  be  approved  by  Secretary  State 
Board  of  Health.  No  prisoner  to  be  confined 
longer  than  48  hours  except  by  authority 
of  the  Superintendent. 


RESIGNED 

Miss  Altona  F.  Gales,  first  superintendent 
of  the  State  Farm  Colony  for  Women,  re- 
signed her  position  January  1 and  has  gone 
to  Washington,  D.  C.  At  the  same  time, 
Miss  Grace  Bird,  Miss  Gales’  secretary  and 
long-time  friend,  resigned. 

North  Carolina  will  miss  these  two  wo- 
men who  struggled  with  the  Farm  Colony 
in  its  early  days.  They  rendered  an  inval- 


uable service  to  the  institution,  and  left  a 
lasting  impression  on  those  with  whom 
they  were  in  contact.  Imbued  with  a deep- 
ly religious  sense,  they  were  instrumental 
in  influencing  for  good  the  lives  of  many 
inmates  at  the  Colony. 

As  the  institution  grows,  it  will  not  for- 
get the  spiritual  force  of  the  women  who 
directed  its  first  beginnings. 

Women  Legislators  Head 
Two  Welfare  Committees 

Mrs.  McKee  and  Mrs.  Mebane  Ap- 
pointed Chairmen  of  Public 
Welfare  Groups  in  Senate 
and  House 


North  Carolina’s  first  woman  senator, 
Mrs.  E.  L.  McKee,  of  Sylva,  Jackson  coun- 
ty, was  appointed  head  of  the  Senate’s 
committee  on  public  welfare.  Mrs.  Lillie 
M.  Mebane,  of  Spray,  Rockingham  county, 
was  made  chairman  of  the  similar  com- 
mittee in  the  House. 

North  Carolina’s  two  women  legislators 
are  widely  known  in  North  Carolina.  Both 
are  prominent  in  the  state’s  social  life. 
Mrs.  McKee  is  a former  president  of  the 
North  Carolina  Federation  of  Women’s 
Clubs  and  of  the  North  Carolina  Society  of 
United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy. 

Members  of  the  Senate’s  public  welfare 
committee  are:  Mrs.  McKee,  chairman; 

Thomas  R.  Uzzell,  of  Wilson;  J.  R.  Baggett, 
of  Lillington;  R.  Grady  Rankin,  Gastonia; 
A.  T.  Grant,  Mocksville;  T.  H.  Hatchett, 
of  Yancey ville;  F.  J.  Haywood,  of  Concord; 
M.  M.  Johnson,  of  Aberdeen;  W.  P.  Hor- 
ton, of  Pittsboro. 

Members  of  the  Public  Welfare  commit- 
tee in  the  House  are:  Mrs.  Mebane,  chair- 
man; Ira  T.  Johnson,  of  Jefferson;  Dr. 
J.  B.  Ruffin,  of  Powellsville;  D.  Mac  John- 
son, of  Enfield;  John  B.  Crudup,  of  Hender- 
son; J.  Sherwood  Upchurch,  of  Raleigh;  W. 
W.  Neal,  of  Marion;  Joe  Garibaldi,  of 
Charlotte;  J.  C.  James,  of  Weeksville;  A.  E. 
White,  of  Lumberton;  R.  Bruce  Etheridge, 
of  Manteo;  R.  B.  Davis,  of  Rocky  Mount; 
W.  O.  Burkin,  of  Lexington;  O.  R.  Coffield, 
of  Ellenboro;  J.  M.  Lyon,  of  Burnsville; 
J.  C.  Moye,  of  Snow  Hill;  W.  H.  Sigmon, 
of  Denver;  J.  C.  Pinnix,  of  Cycle. 


MEDICAL  COMMITTEE 

MEETS  FEBRUARY  19 


Mrs.  W.  T.  Bost,  Commissioner  of  Public 
Welfare,  has  been  invited  to  attend  the 
meetings  of  the  section  on  Medical  Service 
of  the  White  House  Conference  on  Child 
Health  and  Protection  which  will  be  held 
in  Washington  February  19  to  21. 

The  meetings  are  being  called  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Dr.  Ray  Lyman 
Wilbur,  by  direction  of  the  President. 


PUBLIC  WELFARE  PROGRESS 


Relief  Councils  Formed 
In  Eighty-Two  Counties 

Just  as  the  county  is  the  unit  for  North 
Carolina’s  plan  of  public  welfare,  the  coun- 
ty is  the  unit  for  the  state’s  program  for 
meeting  the  present  unemployment  emer- 
gency. Under  the  direction  of  the  Gover- 
nor’s Council  on  Unemployment  and  Re- 
lef,  of  which  R.  W.  Henninger  is  executive 
secretary,  82  counties  have  been  organized 
to  function  effectively  in  a relief  capacity. 

Work  relief  is  the  chief  aim  of  the  local 
employment  council,  though  material  relief 
is  used  to  fill  in  the  gaps.  Field  workers 
from  the  State  Council  have  furnished  the 
plans  and  the  impetus  for  the  organization 
of  local  councils,  and  the  running  of  these 
has  been  left  up  to  local  citizens. 

The  first  step  in  the  organization  of  a 
county  for  relief  has  been  the  making  of 
a survey  of  the  general  situation.  Through 
conferences  with  leading  citizens  and  of- 
ficials, it  has  been  possible  to  find  out 
whether  or  not  the  county  needed  to  organ- 
ize for  relief.  A few  counties  have  been 
found  where  the  situation  is  practically 
normal  and  these  have  not  been  organized. 

The  next  step  was  to  call  a meeting  of 
representative  groups,  including  civic  lead- 
ers, welfare  officer,  health  officer,  farm  and 
home  agents,  public  officials,  chamber  of 
commerce  officials,  school  people,  club  lead- 
ers, etc.  At  this  meeting,  if  possible,  the 
central  employment  council  was  formally 
organized;  or,  if  necessary,  the  personnel 
was  decided  upon  following  the  meeting. 

The*  Council  includes  four  committees: 
Employment,  relief,  finances,  and  health. 

Of  these,  of  course  the  employment  com- 
mittee is  the  major  committee,  for  it  has 
the  task  of  finding  jobs  for  the  unemploy- 
ed. Their  activities  range  from  a house-to- 
house  canvass  for  small  repair  jobs  to  cost 
between  $5  to  $100  to  the  promotion  of 
building  activities  and  public  works.  The 
first  step,  however,  is  the  complete  regis- 
tration of  the  unemployed. 

To  do  away  with  the  soup  line  is  one  of 
the  chief  purposes  of  the  whole  plan.  The 
goal  is  work  relief. 


Child  Welfare  Legislation 

Is  Of  State-Wide  Interest 


(Continued  from  Page  1) 
in  our  labor  laws  between  the  hours  9 p.  m. 
and  6 a.  m.  though  there  are  those  who 
favor  exemption  of  certain  occupations. 

Most  of  these  measures  are  on  the  pro- 
gram of  the  Legislative  Council  of  North 
Carolina  Women.  The  8 hour  day  and  at- 
tainment as  well  as  age  for  children  under 
16  years  of  age  were  advocated  by  the 
North  Carolina  Conference  for  Social  Ser- 
vice as  far  back  as  1914,  and  have  been 
sponsored  by  the  Legislative  Council 
since  1924,  which  shows  they  are  well  sea- 


soned. These  measures  are  on  the  legis- 
lative program  of  the  N.  C.  Parent-Teach- 
ers Association. 

Proponents  of  these  measures  declare 
that  economically  they  are  sound  since 
no  additional  outlay  of  money  is  needed 
and  the  sixth  grade  attainment  clause  as 
proposed  will  aid  in  the  enforcement  of 
our  present  compulsory  school  law.  They 
say  they  are  timely  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
unemployment  of  men  and  women  and  over- 
production are  two  of  North  Carolina’s 
most  serious  problems.  “Give  the  work  to 
the  adult,”  is  the  urge.  “Release  the  young 
child  for  school  or  shorten  his  working 
day.” 

Even  the  least  radically  inclined  folk 
must  admit  that  the  measures  are  conserva- 
tive for  these  goals  have  already  been  at- 
tained in  one  or  more  respects  in  from  38 
to  47  states.  It  may  be  interesting  also  to 
note  that  the  standards  of  protection  for 
employed  children  advocated  by  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Manufacturers  are 
still  higher  in  some  respects  than  our  laws 
would  be  with  these  goals  added.  Then 
again  the  argument  is  brought  forth  that 
the  physical,  mental,  social,  and  psycho- 
logical welfare  of  the  child  calls  for  their 
enactment.  “The  result  of  long  hours, 
close  confinement,  and  especially  night 
work  required  by  young  people  during  the 
period  of  adolescence,  must  ever  be  impair- 
ed health  and  fewer  years  of  productive 
labor,”  one  of  the  health  officials  of  the 
state  has  declared. 

From  another  angle  is  manifested  con- 
siderable interest  in  child  welfai'e  through 
strong  advocacy  of  the  Mothers’  Aid  fund. 
Cooperating  with  the  State  Board  of  Char- 
ities and  Public  Welfare  in  their  efforts 
to  secure  a fund  sufficient  to  meet  the 
needs  of  all  worthy,  eligible  mothers  who 
would  keep  their  homes  intact  and  their 
children  with  them  are  the  American  Le- 
gion and  Auxiliary  of  North  Carolina 
through  their  Child  Welfare  Department; 
the  Legislative  Council  of  North  Carolina 
Women,  several  of  the  church  groups,  the 
North  Carolina  Conference  for  Social  Ser- 
vice, the  North  Carolina  Orphanage  Asso- 
ciation and  various  other  bodies. 

During  the  past  biennial  period  more 
than  600  worthy  mothers  have  been  enabled, 
through  aid  received  from  the  State,  to 
keep  their  homes  from  being  broken  up. 
Otherwise  those  children  would  have  been 
separated,  sent  to  institutions  or  foster 
homes  and  been  denied  a mother’s  care. 
The  Governor  and  Advisory  Budget  Com- 
mission have  recommended  an  additional 
$5,000  for  boarding  home  care  in  a total 
fund  of  $55,000  recommended  for  each  year 
of  the  biennial  period.  The  boarding  home 
fund  is  designated  to  take  care  of  a group 
of  so-called  “unplaceable”  children  who  are 
State  wards  for  whom  no  provision  has 
heretofore  been  made. 

An  effort  will  be  made  to  have  the  State 
take  over  the  North  Carolina  Industrial 


School  for  Negro  Girls  at  Efland.  Thus 
would  be  completed  a four  square  program 
for  taking  care  of  the  State’s  delinquent 
youth. 

The  General  Assembly  will  be  asked  to 
continue  appropriations  _to  the  Orthopedic 
Hospital  at  Gastonia  for  children  and  ortho- 
pedic clinics,  to  the  North  Carolina  School 
for  Deaf  at  Morganton,  the  State  Schools 
for  the  Deaf  and  Blind  in  Raleigh,  the  cor- 
rectional institutions,  etc.  Again  I recall 
that  one  of  the  splendid  things  that  grew 
out  of  the  White  House  Conference  was 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  physically, 
mentally  and  socially  handicapped  child 
is  no  longer  to  be  regarded  as  a liability, 
but  as  a potential  asset.  Such  children  pos- 
sess aptitudes  and  abilities  which,  if  de- 
veloped through  a constructive  program, 
will  enable  them  to  carry  wholly  or  in  part 
their  own  social  and  economic  weight. 

The  action  of  the  State  Legislature  in 
session  this  year  in  dealing  with  measures 
relating  to  the  welfare  of  the  youth  of  the 
country  will  serve  as  a sort  of  barometer 
in  measuring  the  good  that  is  to  come  out 
of  the  White  House  Conference.  We  believe 
that  the  clock  has  been  set  forward  for 
American  children  and  we  believe  that  the 
legislation  enacted  in  these  32  states  this 
year  will  reflect  the  progressive  spirit  of 
that  Conference.  North  Carolina,  we  pre- 
dict, will  be  in  the  foreground  of  those 
states  to  pass  laws  concerned  with  the  dis- 
tinctly human  values  of  our  State  govern- 
ment, and  particularly  those  relating  to 
the  welfare  of  the  child. 


Girl’s  Mental  Age  Found 

To  Be  8 Years,  2 Months 


Last  month  there  appeared  in  Public 
W elfare  Progress  the  story  of  a feeble- 
minded mother  who  wanted  to  give  her  baby 
in  exchange  for  a drink  of  whiskey.  The 
story  said  that  the  mother  had  been  sent 
to  the  Farm  Colony  for  Women,  near  Kins- 
ton, where  she  is  to  be  sterilized. 

It  will  be  of  interest  to  note  that  Miss 
Elsa  Ernst,  psychologist  at  the  Caswell 
Training  School,  also  near  Kinston,  has  re- 
cently given  the  young  woman  a mental  ex- 
amination. She  found  her  to  have  an  intelli- 
gence quotient  of  51,  and  a mental  age  of 
eight  years,  two  months. 

The  husband,  whose  whereabouts  are  now 
unknown,  although  warrants  have  been  is- 
sued for  him  on  the  grounds  of  non-support, 
was  discharged  from  the  United  States 
army  as  a mental  defective.  The  couple 
have  never  had  a legal  residence  since  their 
marriage  in  North  Carolina.  They  have 
lived  on  the  public,  frequently  being  arrest- 
ed for  vagrancy  and  prostitution.  Last  sum- 
mer, the  mother  gave  birth  to  a second 
child,  a mulatto.  Then  the  husband  deserted. 
Her  first  baby  is  being  boarded  in  a board- 
ing home  pending  permanent  disposition, 
and  the  small  baby  has  been  placed  in  a 
Negro  home. 


PUBLIC  WELFARE  PROGRESS 


Remember  Johnny? 

Johnny’s  story  was  (old  in  Public  Welfare 
Progre  s three  years  ago.  This  is  the  sequel. 

Johnny,  as  readers  will  remember,  was  a 
boy  who  a'ong  with  two  younger  brothers 
was  sent  to  Caswell  Training  School.  The 
boys  had  had  a hard  life,  having  been  cuffed 
about  for  years.  The  two  younger  ones  were 
imbeciles,  and  Johnny  was  shy  and  inarticu- 
late. He  was  really  of  normal  mind,  but  all 
a1  hit  saw  him  adjudged  him  feebleminded 
because  of  the  inhibitions  which  had  result- 
ed from  bad  environment.  When  it  was 
learned  lhat  Johnny  was  normal,  an  inter- 
ested so  ial  worker  sent  him  away  to  a 
good  boarding  school.  Through  the  story 
in  the  Progress,  a number  of  people  became 
interested  in  Johnny  and  contributed  to 
his  expenses  during  the  first  year. 

Since  that,  Johnny  has  been  earning  his 
own  way.  In  fact,  he  started  the  present 
year  off  with  $100  in  his  savings  account. 
Two  operations  this  year  have  been  paid  for 
out  of  his  ow  n funds.  Thrift,  self-help  work, 
and  a $60  scholarship  he  won  because  of 
merit  in  studies  explain  this.  He  intends  to 
work  his  way  through  college. 

In  the  three  years,  he  has  advanced  from 
the  fourth  grade  to  the  ninth,  and  the  elev- 
enth grade  in  English.  For  more  than  a year 
and  a half  his  name  has  been  on  the  honor 
roll  every  month.  Johnny  is  now  editor  of 
the  Junior  High  School  paper. 

Since  he  has  been  associated  with  normal 
boys  in  a happy  environment,  his  personal- 
ity has  blossomed  out.  He  is  popular  with 
the  whole  schcol.  The  Dean  considers  him 
a hoy  of  unusual  strength  and  fineness  of 
character,  as  well  as  an  outstanding  stu- 
dent. According  to  him,  Johnny  has  made 
more  progress  in  every  way  than  any  other 
student  under  his  care  during  the  past  three 
years. 

Another  normal  boy,  Tommy,  has  recent- 
ly been  sent  from- a State  institution  to  the 
same'  school.  There  is  every  indication  that 
he  will  do  as  well  as  Johnny,  if  funds  can 
be  obta:ned  to  keep  him  there  during  his 
first  year.  He  is  already  earning  one-fourth 
of  his  expenses,  although  a new  student  is 
not  expected  to  earn  more  than  one-sixth. 
Fees  are  due  the  latter  part  of  January  and 
again  in  April.  If  any  readers  are  interested 
in  giving  a boost  to  Tommy,  contributions 
may  be  sent  to  the  State  Board  of  Charities 
and  Public  Welfare. 

Tommy,  like  Johnny,  has  been  sent  to  the 
school  on  faith.  The  same  social  worker  sent 
both  boys,  advancing  the  money,  although 
she  makes  only  the  average  social  worker’s 
slim  salary.  It  is  hoped  that  citizens  of 
means  will  assist  her  again  in  this  venture 
in  boy  development. 


Let  us  define  mental  health  as  the  ad- 
justment of  human  beings  to  the  world 
and  to  each  other  with  a maximum  of 
effectiveness  and  happiness. — Karl  A.  Men- 
ninger. 


THREE  DANGERS 

Three  dangers  to  be  avoided  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  direct  charitable  relief 
of  unemployment:  That  the  wrong  peo- 
ple are  assisted  by  this  method;  that 
people  are  helped  inadequately;  and  that 
help  is  given  in  a form  injurious  to  self- 
respect,  maintenance  of  family  life,  or 
other  important  social  assets. 

Emergency  committees  should  try  to 
prevent  relief  enterprises  which  give 
wide  publicity  to  the  existence  of  large 
funds,  or  which  exploit  the  needs  of  the 
unemployed  by  the  publication  of  identi- 
fiable, personal  stories,  as  has  been  the 
case  with  many  funds  raised  and  disburs- 
ed by  newspapers.  They  should  discour- 
age any  relief  involving  public  distribu- 
tion and  ‘standing  in  line’  as  likely  to  do 
more  harm  to  morale  and  self-respect 
than  is  justified  by  the  inadequate  relief 
they  supply. 

The  worst  feature  of  indiscriminate 
relief — bread-lines,  soup-kitchens,  enor- 
mous lodging-houses  free  to  all  comers 
— lies  not  so  much  in  the  wasteful  ap- 
plication of  funds  that  they  entail,  but 
in  their  diverting  the  main  stream  of 
those  in  need  away  from  the  sources  of  a 
more  penetrating  and  individualized 
care. 

— Frcm  “Contftiunity  Planning  in  Un- 
employment Emergencies,”  a report  by 
Joanna  C.  Colcord  of  the  Russell  Sage 
Foundation,  New  York  City. 


Hertford  Senator  Presents 

Bill  To  Prevent  Lynchings 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 
about  the  budding.  Gunn  was  forced  to 
mount  a ladder  to  the  roof  and  creep  to  the 
ridgepole.  Shingles  were  removed  to  permit 
him  to  be  fastened  by  chains  to  the  rafters 
cf  the  building.  Roof,  floors  and  furniture 
were  drenched  with  gasoline  and  a moment 
later  a burst  of  flames  reached  the  Negro. 

The  victim  waved  at  the  mob  once  before 
the  flames  reached  his  flesh,  then  writhed 
and  screamed  until  he  died. 

Ten  minutes  after  the  torch  was  applied, 
the  roof  fell  in  and  the  schoolhouse  was 
soon  a heap  cf  smouldering  ashes  . . . There 
had  been  many  women  and  children  too  at 
the  burning. 

The  63  year  old  sheriff  was  quoted  as 
saying  that  ...  he  recognized  them  (mem- 
bers of  the  mob)  but  did  not  intend  to  re- 
veal their  names  or  arrest  them. 

“I  didn’t  want  to  aggravate  that  mob,” 
England  was  quoted  as  saying  in  explaining 
why  he  did  not  call  on  the  national  guard 
for  assistance.  “I  had  heard  something 
about  those  guardsmen  with  their  popguns. 
I was  afraid  they  would  get  out  on  the 
streets  with  them  guns  and  hurt  somebody.” 


FIVE  STATES  INQUIRE 

ABOUT  NEGRO  PROGRAM 


Recently  the  State  Board  heard  from  the 
fifth  state  asking  for  information  about 
North  Carolina’s  Negro  welfare  program. 
Mrs.  Ruth  W.  Atkinson,  field  representa- 
tive for  the  State  Board  of  Public  Welfare 
of  Florida,  wrote  saying  that  Florida  was 
interested  in  starting  a similar  program. 

Other  states  which  have  sent  in  similar 
requests  for  information  include  South 
Carolina,  Tennessee,  Mississippi,  and  Mich- 
igan. 

North  Carolina’s  Negro  public  welfare 
program  was  the  first  in  the  nation.  It 
has  been  financed  for  six  years  through 
the  generosity  of  the  Laura  Spelman- 
Rcckefeller  Foundation.  T’he  second  grant 
from  this  Foundation  will  expire  July  1, 
1931,  and  the  State  Board  is  now  asking 
the  legislature  to  continue  the  work.  The 
Governor  and  the  Budget  Commission,  in 
their  annual  report  to  the  Legislature,  rec- 
ommended that  this  program  be  continued 
as  an  integral  part  of  the  state’s  public 
welfare  program. 

Committee  Meets  To 
Study  Employment 

President  Hugh  MacRae  of  the  'North 
Carolina  Conference  for  Social  Service  has 
appointed  a committee  on  unemployment 
for  the  Conference.  It  is  headed  by  Dr.  A.  S. 
Keister,  of  the  North  Carolina  College  for 
Women,  Greensboro,  with  other  members 
being;  George  Lawrence,  Superintendent  of 
Public  Welfare,  Orange  county;  Roy  Eu- 
gene Brown,  Director  of  Division  of  Institu- 
tions, State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public 
Welfare;  Mrs.  Thomas  O’Berry,  of  Golds- 
boro, former  president  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs;  Mrs.  W. 
T.  Bost,  Commissioner  cf  Public  Welfare; 
and  Dean  B.  F.  Brown,  of  State  College. 

The  first  meeting  was  held  in  Raleigh 
Saturday,  January  30. 
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Social  Service  Conference  To  Meet  April  7,  8 

Delinquents  Come  Agriculture  to  Be  Chief  Topic 
From  Broken  Homes  Nineteenth  Annual  Conference 


North  Carolina  Caring  for  1,000  Ju- 
venile Delinquents  in 
Training  Schools 

Few  boys  who  have  had  a chance  at  home 
are  found  in  state  institutions  for  delin- 
quents. The  educational  attainments  of  boys 
in  these  correctional  schools  are  low;  few 
of  them  have  been  to  Sunday  School.  A 
large  proportion  come  from  broken  homes, 
and  some  have  parents  who  encourage  their 
delinquencies  and  even  receive  their  stolen 
goods. 

Superintendent  Charles  E.  Boger,  of  the 
Stonewall  Jackson  Training  School,  states 
in  his  biennial  report  that  66  per  cent  of 
the  boys  at  Jackson  came  from  broken 
homes.  One-third,  or  173  out  of  a population 
of  515,  came  from  homes  where  the  par- 
ents were  living  together.  The  parents  of 
77  were  not  living  together,  and  nearly  half 
of  the  boys  are  half-orphans.  Forty-six  are 
orphans.  Death,  divorce,  desertion,  drunken- 
ness— these  are  among  the  disasters  which 
have  destroyed  the  homes  furnishing  a 
large  number  of  the  boys  in  our  correctional 
schools. 

Says  Mr.  Boger:  “Sometimes  it  is  re- 
freshing to  learn  how  slowly  a little  fellow 
has  gone  astray  when  surrounded  by  the 
most  sordid  conditions  and  how  quickly  he 
reacts  to  the  stimulus  to  a better  life.  In- 
stance after  instance  can  be  cited  to  prove 
that  a lack  of  a decent  chance  causes  a 
large  percent  of  reckless,  untaught  youth 
to  form  an  association  with  crime.  The 
church  does  not  reach  the  boys  sent  to  our 
school.  They  are  not  acquainted  with  the 
church  and  church  customs.  The  school,  too, 
has  worried  itself  sick  in  its  endeavor  to 
deal  with  the  child’s  waywardness  and  shuts 
the  door  of  opportunity  in  his  face  and 
turns  him  out  to  be  still  further  hardened 
by  an  environment  of  which  he  is  the  prod- 
uct.” 

Superintendent  S.  E.  Leonard  of  the 
Eastern  Carolina  Training  School  says  in 
(Continued  on  Page  4) 


At  15,  James  Likes 
Governor’s  Program 

Mothers’  Aid  Family  Keeps  Out  of 
Debt;  Follows  Live- At- 
Home  Plan 


Fifteen  year  old  James  has  been  the  fath- 
er of  the  family  ever  since  his  daddy  died 
a few  years  ago.  When  separation  faced 
the  family,  the  state  stepped  in  and  award- 
ed them  $15  per  month  from  the  Mother’s 
Aid  fund,  which  is  designed  to  subsidize 
the  worthy  but  poor  home. 

They  owned  a small  tract  of  land  which 
James  farms.  Of  course  the  mother  takes 
a lively  interest  and  lends  helpful  advice, 
but  her  hands  are  quite  busy  caring  for 
her  four  children  and  doing  all  of  the  house- 
work. 

Miss  Lois  Dosher,  field  agent  for  the 
State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Wel- 
fare, visited  the  family  last  week.  She 
found  that  James  had  become  interested 
in  the  Governor’s  Live-at-Home  program 
and  has  decided  to  plant  more  food  crops 
and  less  cotton  and  tobacco. 

“This  is  a fine  idea  of  the  Governor’s, 
Miss  Dosher,”  said  James.  “It  ought  to 
help  the  people  of  North  Carolina  out,  if 
they  will  just  listen  and  do  as  he  says.  We 
are  going  to  raise  a lot  more  things  to  eat 
than  we  have  raised  before,  and  this  sum- 
mer Mama’s  going  to  do  a lot  of  canning. 
The  trouble  has  been  that  the  farmers 
have  been  thinking  too  much  about  cash 
and  not  enough  about  what  they  are  going 
to  eat.” 

This  is  a typical  family.  They  live  in  a 
small,  unceiled  house  which  is  kept  spot- 
lessly clean.  They  pay  up  their  bills 
promptly  and  manage  to  subsist  on  their 
tiny  income.  The  mother  and  boy  think 
ahead  and  plan  for  their  future  welfare. 
They  are  intensely  grateful  for  the  help 
the  state  is  giving. 


Meetings  of  Number  of  Related 
Groups  Will  Be  Held  in  Con- 
junction, Including  Super- 
intendents of  Welfare 

GOLDSBORO  TO  BE  HOST; 
LARGE  GROUP  EXPECTED 

President  Hugh  MacRae  Announces 
Important  Program  Featuring 
Prominent  Speakers 

» 

The  North  Carolina  Conference  for  Social 
Service  will  hold  its  nineteenth  annual 
meeting  in  Goldsboro  April  7 and  8,  accord- 
ing to  an  announcement  by  President  Hugh 
MacRae,  of  Wilmington,  and  Miss  Gertrude 
Weil,  of  Goldsboro,  secretary. 

The  program  will  feature  the  interrela- 
tion of  agriculture  and  other  phases  of 
economic  and  social  life,  including  stand- 
ards of  living,  unemployment,  and  industry. 

In  conjunction  with  the  Conference,  meet- 
ings of  related  groups  will  be  held.  These 
include:  Association  of  Superintendents  of 
Public  Welfare;  Society  for  the  Abolition 
of  Capital  Punishment;  North  Carolina  As- 
sociation of  Travelers’  Aid  Societies;  Fam- 
ily Welfare  Societies;  Red  Cross  Workers; 
Public  Welfare  Departments  of  the  Wo- 
men’s Clubs;  Social  Service  Committees  of 
the  Churches;  Young  Men’s  Christian  As- 
sociations; Young  Women’s  Christian  Asso- 
ciations; and  the  College  Student  Group. 

Among  the  speakers  will  be  men  and  wo- 
men prominent  in  their  fields  of  work.  They 
will  include  Governor  Gardner;  Mr.  David 
R.  Coker,  outstanding  agriculturist  of  South 
Carolina;  President  Frank  P.  Graham; 
Josephus  Daniels,  editor  News  and  Observ- 
er; A.  J.  Maxwell,  head  of  the  department 
of  revenue,  and  others  of  importance. 

Group  meetings  will  be  held  Tuesday 
(Continued  on  Page  4) 
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THE  COURTS  AND  THE 
PSYCHIATRIST 

The  need  of  our  courts  for  the  aid  of  the 
psychiatrist  in  determining  the  disposition 
of  criminals  is  further  brought  out  by  the 
death  of  James  Willoughby,  Negro,  on  Feb- 
ruary 15  in  the  Rocky  Mount  road  district 
prison  camp. 

Willoughby  was  ccnvicted  of  forgery  and 
sentenced  from  Tarboro  for  six  months  to 
the  Rocky  Mount  road  district  camp.  He 
began  his  sentence  on  January  19th,  1931. 
Evidence  shows  that  he  claimed  to  be  sick 
and  unable  to  work  from  the  start,  and  he 
was  kept  around  the  camp  where  Dr.  J.  V. 
Sykes,  camp  physician,  could  observe  and 
examine  him.  Once  he  volunteered  to  go  out 
to  work,  but  found  himself  unable  to  do  so 
when  he  arrived  at  the  scene.  When  the 
prisoner  was  brought  into  camp,  his  con- 
duct was  reported  to  Superintendent  Yates 
who  called  in  the  camp  physician.  Dr.  Sykes 
reported  that  he  found  his  pulse  and  heart 
normal  and  that  he  was  unable  to  find  any 
physical  trouble,  but  that  the  prisoner  was 
impersonating  a crazy  man  or  was  crazy. 

He  was  put  in  solitary  confinement  for 
two  days,  and  was  then  put  into  a room  in 
the  prison  barracks.  He  was  allowed  to  ram- 
ble about  the  barracks  a little  while  on  Fri- 
day and  reported  to  Supervisor  Thomas  and 
the  kitchen  helper's  that  he  was  feeling- 
some  better.  On  Saturday  night  the  prison- 
er went  “coo-coo”  as  Mr.  Thomas  described 
it.  The  county  physician  was  called.  He  was 
again  called  at  midnight  when  the  prisoner 
was  seized  with  a violent  attack  and  went 
raving  mad.  He  died  soon  after  daybreak 
Sunday  morning. 

Declared  Inspector  L.  G.  Whitley,  “There 
was  no  criminal  evidence  connected  with 
the  death,  as  I could  find.  I am  informed 
that  the  prisoner  was  an  ex-service  man 
and  was  gassed  in  France,  which  was  prob- 
ably the  cause  of  his  mental  condition. 

“This  is  another  case  of  our  fallible  court 
procedures.  The  prisoner’s  mental  condition 
was  detected  only  a few  days  before  his 
death.  Apparently  the  judge  who  sentenced 


him  did  not  have  a scintilla  of  evidence  that 
the  prisoner  was  insane.  He  should  have 
been  placed  in  one  of  Uncle  Sam’s  hospitals 
for  mental  defectives,  rather  than  in  a road 
camp.” 


Negro  Institute  Will 

Be  Held  March  18-20 


Fayetteville  State  Normal  School 
Will  Be  Host  to  Group  of 
Negro  Social  Workers 


The  sixth  annual  public  welfare  institute 
for  the  training  of  Negro  social  workers 
will  be  held  at  the  Fayetteville  State  Nor- 
mal School  March  18-20,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public 
Welfare.  The  Division  of  Work  Among 
Negroes  is  in  charge. 

The  evening  meeting  will  be  open  to  the 
public.  Rev.  W.  A.  Stanbury,  Duke  Memor- 
ial Church,  Durham,  will  speak  Wednesday 
evening.  T.  Arnold  Hill,  director  of  the  De- 
partment of  Industrial  Relations  of  the  Na- 
tional Urban  League,  New  York  city,  will 
address  the  Institute  Thursday  evening  on 
“The  Negro  in  Industry.”  Dr.  Carl  C.  Tay- 
lor, dean  of  the  graduate  school  of  State 
College,  Raleigh,  will  be  the  speaker  for 
Friday  evening,  having  as  his  subject,  “The 
Social  Outlook.” 

Among  the  members  of  the  faculty  for 
the  Institute  will  be  Mrs.  W.  T.  Bost,  Com- 
missioner of  Public  Welfare,  Mrs.  Louise 
Love  Bromley,  Director  of  the  Department 
of  Social  Service,  Bishop  Tuttle  Training 
School,  Raleigh;  John  W.  Mitchell,  Federal 
District  Agent,  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture;  S.  B.  Simmons,  State  Sup- 
ervisor, Vocational  Agriculture;  Miss  Lily 
E.  Mitchell,  Director,  Division  of  Child 
Welfare,  State  Board  of  Charities  and 
Public  Welfare;  Mrs.  Carrie  E.  Broadfoot, 
R.  N.,  Superintendent  Negro  Division, 
North  Carolina  State  Sanatorium;  Dr.  Har- 
ry W.  Crane,  Director  of  the  Division  of 
Mental  Health  and  Hygiene,  State  Board 
of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare;  Roy 
Eugene  Brown,  Director  of  the  Division  of 
Institutions,  State  Board  of  Charities  and 
Public  Welfare;  Lawrence  A.  Oxley,  Di- 
rector Division  of  Work  Among  Negroes, 
State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  and 
fare. 

Programs  of  vocal  and  instrumental  mu- 
sic will  be  presented  at  the  evening  meet- 
ings by  the  State  Normal  School  Glee 
club  and  the  Laurinburg  Normal  and  In- 
dustrial Institute,  Laurinburg. 

Workers  in  city  and  county  welfare  de- 
partments, Associated  Charities  and  Trav- 
eler’s Aid  societies,  members  of  the  staff 
of  state  institutions  for  defectives,  delin- 
quents, and  dependents,  and  all  others  in- 
terested are  invited  to  attend. 


Southern  Women  Lead  In 
Anti-Lynching  Movement 

North  Carolina  Association  of  Wo- 
men for  Prevention  of  Lynch- 
ings is  Organized 

North  Carolina  women  have  been  es- 
pecially interested  in  the  anti-lynching 
movement  among  Southern  women.  This 
movement  has  resulted  in  the  organization 
of  anti-lynching  societies  in  a number  of 
southeastern  states,  including  Georgia, 
Alabama,  Tennessee,  Mississippi,  North 
Carolina,  and  others. 

The  North  Carolina  Association  of  Wo- 
men for  the  Prevention  of  Lynching  was 
organized  recently,  and  Miss  Clara  I.  Cox, 
of  High  Point,  long  a leader  in  movements 
for  social  betterment,  was  made  chair- 
man. Mrs.  Hattie  S.  Weinberg,  of  Greens- 
boro, was  chosen  secretary. 

The  movement  began  with  a meeting  of 
southern  women  from  seven  states  in  At- 
lanta, Georgia,  on  November  1,  1930.  It 
was  called  by  Mrs.  Jessie  Daniel  Ames, 
Director  of  Women’s  Work  of  the  Com- 
mission on  Interracial  Co-operation.  The 
purpose  was  to  discuss  the  resurgence  of 
the  crime  of  lynching  in  the  South  and  to 
discuss  what,  if  anything,  Southern  wo- 
men could  do  towards  wiping  out  this  evil. 

It  was  recognized  that  some  people  feel 
that  lynching  is  necessary  to  protect 
Southern  white  womanhood,  though  this 
idea  has  not  been  prevalent  in  North  Caro- 
lina for  some  years.  Therefore,  the  move- 
ment is  a sort  of  protest  against  sentiment 
of  this  kind,  and  a plea  for  due  processes 
of  law. 

Every  southern  state  has  had  one  or 
more  lynchings  in  the  past  eight  years, 
North  Carolina  with  one,  the  lowest,  and 
Mississippi  with  forty-six,  the  highest 
number.  Of  the  211  lynchings  in  the  na- 
tion, 204  had  been  committed  in  the  South. 
Sixty-five  of  these  victims  were  charged 
with  rape  or  attempted  rape,  while  seven- 
ty-two were  charged  with  murder.  Twen- 
ty were  lynched  without  any  given  cause 
and  the  rest  of  the  causes  ranged  from  “not 
knowing  his  place”  to  “improper  conduct 
and  insulting  language.” 

The  women  gathered  in  Atlanta  were 
concerned  that  many  women  and  even 
children  were  present  at  the  brutal  orgies. 

On  November  sixth  another  group  of  wo- 
men from  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  Oklahoma, 
and  Texas,  met  and  decided  to  join  hands 
with  the  women  of  the  Southeastern  States 
in  inaugurating  a south-wide  movement 
through  a Council  of  Women  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Lynching. 

State  organizations  followed  in  rapid 
succession. 

Declared  the  women  at  Atlanta:  “We 

are  profoundly  convinced  that  lynching  is 
not  a defense  of  womanhood  . . . but  a 
menace  to  private  and  public  safety,  and 
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a deadly  blow  at  our  most  sacred  institu- 
tions . . . Lynching  tends  inevitably  to 
destroy  all  respect  for  law  and  order.  It 
brutalizes  the  community  where  it  occurs. 
In  its  indiscriminate  haste  for  revenge,  the 
mob  sometimes  takes  the  lives  of  innocent 
persons,  and  often  inflicts  death  for  minor 
offenses.  It  brings  contempt  upon  America 
as  the  only  country  where  such  crimes  oc- 
cur, discredits  our  civilization,  and  dis- 
counts the  Christian  religion  around  the 
globe. 

“We  would  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  lynching  is  not  alone  the  crime  of 
ignorant  and  irresponsible  mobs,  but  that 
every  citizen  who  condones  it,  even  by  his 
silence,  must  accept  a share  of  its  guilt.” 

Prisoners  Strung  On 
Chain, Says  Whitley 

Old-Time  Circus-Like  Cages  Still 
Used  in  Some  Camps;  Variety 
of  Conditions  Exists 


Prisoners  are  strung  on  a chain  at  night 
like  beads  on  a string  in  one  of  North  Caro- 
lina’s county  prison  camps,  according  to  L. 
G.  Whitley,  penal  inspector. 

In  the  absence  of  permanent  prison  bar- 
racks, this  method  is  used  to  prevent  es- 
capes from  the  temporary  camp.  By  means 
of  iron  cuffs  on  the  prisoners’  legs,  the  men 
are  all  attached  to  one  iron  chain  the  ends 
of  which  are  fastened  to  heavy  logs.  All  the 
prisoners  sleep  on  a long  inclined  bunk 
made  of  planks  stretched  across  logs  and 
covered  over  with  old  mattresses.  At  times 
sanitary  conditions  become  unspeakable. 
The  fire  hazard  of  such  an  arrangement  is 
great,  especially  since  stoves  must  be  used 
for  heating. 

This  method  of  confining  prisoners  is  a 
survival  of  archaic  customs  which  are  grad- 
ually passing  because  public  opinion  has 
been  aroused  and  no  longer  condones  such 
practices. 

A wide  variety  of  living  conditions  exists 
in  the  county  camps.  In  the  past  few  years, 
these  have  generally  improved.  Since  1926, 
32  new  prison  barracks  have  been  built, 
which  offer  better  housing  facilities  for 
county  convicts.  Yet  there  are  around  ten 
of  the  old-time  circus-like  cages  still  in  use 
which  offer  for  protection  against  the  most 
extreme  weather  only  a canvas  drop.  Bunks 
are  arranged  in  two  tiers  with  narrow  aisle 
between.  A small  wood-burning  stove  in  the 
center  gives  out  the  only  heat — too  much 
for  the  men  close  by  and  not  enough  for  the 
ones  in  the  corners.  From  nine  to  18  men 
are  herded  in  the  barred  cages.  Here  again 
do  we  have  lack  of  sanitation  and  protection 
against  fire. 

Of  more  important,  though,  then  the  phy- 
sical discomforts  and  health  menaces  of  the 
local  camps  is  the  fact  that  all  types  of 
criminals  are  herded  together.  The  young 
offender  is  next  bunker  to  the  hardened 


GETS  REWARD 


Being  pleasant  has  brought  its  re- 
ward to  a little  Negro  boy  in  Raleigh. 

Now  he  is  in  a hospital  being  treated 
for  bad  tonsils,  adenoids,  bad  teeth,  a 
social  disease,  a bad  hip,  and  numerous 
other  ailments  which  had  so  long  retard- 
ed his  progress  in  school.  He  will  be 
there  for  a year,  or  until  he  is  in  ex- 
cellent shape. 

This  little  boy,  ten  years  old,  is  the 
child  of  a poor  home,  who  has  lived  in 
poverty  and  squalor  all  his  life.  His  op- 
portunity for  a year’s  hospitalization 
came  solely  because  of  his  bright  smile 
and  happy  disposition. 

For  some  time  he  had  been  seen 
around  the  tennis  courts  of  the  Raleigh 
tennis  club.  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Ruffin, 
Raleigh  attorney,  and  member  of  the 
Kiwanis’  club’s  committee  on  the  under- 
privileged child,  had  observed  the  child 
and  been  pleased  with  his  manner.  But 
obviously  the  child  needed  medical  treat- 
ment. He  determined  to  do  something 
for  the  youngster  who  seemed  so  willing 
to  run  after  tennis  balls,  to  do  errands, 
and  was  so  cheerful  in  spite  of  his  obvi- 
ous handicaps. 

Mr.  Ruffin  told  the  Kiwanis  club  about 
the  boy.  Money  was  voted  to  send 
him  to  St.  Agnes  hospital.  The  city 
charity  fund  also  decided  to  help  out. 

Lieutenant  Lawrence  A.  Oxley,  direc- 
tor of  the  division  of  Work  Among 
Negroes  for  the  State  Board  of  Chari- 
ties and  Public  Welfare,  persuaded  the 
boy’s  family  to  let  him  go  to  the  hospital. 

Now,  thanks  to  all  concerned,  he  is 
getting  ready  for  his  first  chance  in  life. 


criminal;  and  no  discrimination  is  made  in 
the  treatment  of  the  honor  type  prisoner 
and  the  man  who  must  be  worked  under  the 
gun. 

For  some  time,  the  State  Board  of  Char- 
ities and  Public  Welfare,  has  advocated  the 
taking  over  of  all  county  convicts  by  the 
state. 

Grand  Jury  Says  County 
Home  Needs  Bug  Killer 

Whitley  Advises  More  Soap,  Hot 
Water,  and  Sunshine  to  Combat 
Dirt  and  Germs 


“Get  a new  bug  killer.” 

That  was  the  recommendation  of  a grand 
jury  in  eastern  North  Carolina.  They  had 
inspected  the  county  home  and  found  it  in 
good  condition  except  that  the  bug  killer 
was  not  deadly  enough. 

But  there  are  too  many  bug  killers  being 
bought  by  institutions.  Said  Mr.  Whitley, 


penal  inspector,  several  years  ago,  “For 
the  sake  of  the  tax-payers  persuade  your 
commissioners  to  quit  buying  so  much  of 
that  stuff  and  substitute  for  it  a scrubbing 
brush,  mop,  hot  water,  soap,  and  a little  el- 
bow movement.  It  is  much  better  and  costs 
less.  Add  some  sunlight  and  you  can  save 
about  99  per  cent  of  your  disinfectant  bill.” 

After  all,  isn’t  it  better  to  wash  away 
the  dirt,  than  to  try  to  kill  the  germs  it 
breeds  ? 

County  jails  have  been  visited  by  the  pen- 
al inspector  where  so  much  disinfectant 
had  been  poured  over  the  place  that  the 
floors  were  slippery.  The  disinfectant  has 
been  strong  enough  to  irritate  the  nostrils 
of  a seasoned  inspector. 

A few  years  ago,  when  Mrs.  Kate  Burr 
Johnson,  then  commissioner  of  public  wel- 
fare, visited  a county  jail,  she  found  all 
the  prisoners  lined  up  against  the  wall. 
The  jailer  was  shooting  disinfectant  at 
them,  clothes  and  all,  from  a “squirt  gun.” 
The  only  provision  for  bathing  was  a tin 
tub  in  the  corner.  Every  Saturday  night 
this  tub  was  filled  with  water  for  all  who 
wanted  to  use  it.  Yet  the  county’s  disinfect- 
ant bill  was  very  high. 

Disinfectant  should  not  take  the  place  of 
cleanliness,  nor  should  it  be  wasted. 


DR.  COOPER  RECOMMENDS 
WAYS  TO  CURB  SYPHILIS 


The  ravages  of  syphilis  in  North  Carolina 
cannot  be  estimated.  For  the  year  1930 
physicians  signed  death  certificates  that 
184  persons  died  of  the  disease.  This  num- 
ber is  only  a fraction  of  the  number  whose 
deaths  were  caused  indirectly  by  the  dis- 
ease. A large  percentage  of  deaths  occur- 
ring in  the  three  hospitals  for  the  insane 
were  attributable  to  syphilis. 

“To  prevent  a further  spread  and  to 
effectively  curb  the  dissemination  of  the 
disease  is  a major  medical,  public  health, 
and  moral  problem,”  declares  Dr.  G.  M. 
Cooper,  of  the  State  Board  of  Health. 

Dr.  Cooper  suggests  the  following  meth- 
ods of!  curbing  the  spread  of  syphilis: 

“Take  the  treatment  of  patients  in  the 
active  stages  of  syphilis  out  of  the  hands 
of  quacks  and  prescribing  soda  fountain 
clerks. 

“Make  available  to  all  general  practition- 
ers of  medicine  the  newer  methods  of  mod- 
ern treatment  at  prices  which  will  enable 
them  to  treat  through  to  conclusion  the 
poorest  of  patients. 

“As  far  more  innocent  people  contract 
this  disease  than  a complacent  public  is 
willing  to  admit,  remove  the  false  taboo 
and  turn  on  the  white  light  of  publicity  in 
common  sense  discussions  of  means  to  cope 
with  the  problem. 

“Strengthen  the  marriage  law  requiring 
a health  certificate  by  rigid  enforcement 
and  broaden  its  scope  by  making  it  apply 
to  both  parties  to  the  contract  alike.” 
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Small  Group  Started  Social 

Service  Conference  In  1912 


Aimed  to  Insure  Social  Healthful- 
ness ; Clarence  Poe  First 
President 

The  North  Carolina  Conference  for  So- 
cial Service,  which  is  to  hold  its  nineteenth 
annual  meeting  April  7 and  8 in  Goldsboro, 
had  its  origin  in  a meeting  of  a small  group 
of  prominent  citizens  on  September  6,  1912. 

Assembled  in  the  office  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  at  Raleigh  that  day,  these 
men  and  women  made  plans  for  what  was 
to  become  one  of  the  most  powerful  social- 
izing forces  in  North  Carolina  life.  These 
leaders  included  Dr.  W.  S.  Rankin,  Rev.  M. 
L.  Kesler,  Clarence  Poe,  Dr.  L.  B.  McBray- 
er,  W.  H.  Swift,  Miss  Daisy  Denson,  and 
Dr.  J.  Y.  Joyner. 

As  a result  of  this  meeting,  the  first  an- 
nual North  Carolina  Conference  for  Social 
Service  was  held  in  Raleigh  on  February 
11-12,  1913.  Provisional  Chairman  Clarence 
Poe  was  elected  president  for  the  ensuing 
year,  with  Governor  Locke  Craig  as  hon- 
orary president,  and  Dr.  W.  S.  Rankin  as 
secretary-treasurer,  Miss  Daisy  Denson, 
Walter  Thompson  and  Bishop  Robert 
Strange  were  elected  vice-presidents. 

The  following  statement  of  purposes 
was  adopted: 

“The  Conference  for  Social  Service  con- 
cerns itself  with  human  life  in  North  Car- 
olina. To  have  the  population  of  the  State 
the  best  equipped  of  any  in  the  Union,  and 
to  insure  here  and  now  an  environment  of 
physical,  mental,  and  moral  healthfulness 
that  will  prevent  human  waste  and  make 
for  the  fullest  development  of  every  indi- 
vidual within  its  borders — this  is  its  aim. 
And  in  working  towards  this  result,  it  will 
seek  to  unite  all  the  now  scattered  forces 
of  social  service  upon  this  threefold  pro- 
gram: 

“(1)  Investigating  conditions.  It  will 
study  the  social,  civic  and  economic  condi- 
tions in  our  State — especially  conditions 
that  injuriously  affect  child  life,  or  that 
tend  to  perpetuate  preventable  ignorance, 
disease,  degeneracy,  or  poverty  among  our 
people  and  so  handicap  them  in  the  fierce 
twentieth  century  struggle  for  supremacy. 

“To  this  end  the  Conference  will  (1)  pro- 
vide committees  of  thoughtful  citizens  to 
study  each  problem  in  a spirit  at  once  of 
human  sympathy  and  scientific  accuracy, 
and  will  (2)  arrange  for  annual  conferences 
to  bring  together  all  the  state’s  citizenship, 
both  men  and  women,  interested  in  the 
purposes  this  organization  has  at  heart. 

“(2)  Awakening  the  people.  Through  its 
annual  meetings,  its  addresses  and  plat- 
forms, its  public  documents,  and  the  letters, 
addresses  and  private  activities  of  its  mem- 


bers, it  will  seem  to  interest  the  people  of 
the  entire  Commonwealth  in  its  program 
and  its  policies. 

“(3)  Securing  the  remedies.  Through 
committees  and  otherwise  it  will  endeavor 
to  influence  organized  bodies  of  citizens, 
religious  denominations,  public  officials,  and 
state  legislatures  in  behalf  of  such  policies 
as  its  investigations  show  that  conditions 
demand.” 


AGRICULTURE  TO  BE  CHIEF 
TOPIC  ANNUAL  CONFERENCE 


(Continued  from  Page  1) 
morning  beginning  at  ten  o’clock,  followed 
by  a luncheon  at  one.  At  this  time,  W.  C. 
Jackson,  vice-president  of  N.  C.  C.  W.,  will 
give  a legislative  review.  The  afternoon 
session  will  feature  unemployment,  the 
problem  being  presented  from  the  view- 
point of  the  responsibility  of  agriculture  by 
Dr.  G.  W.  Forster,  State  College;  of  indus- 
try, by  Dr.  G.  T.  Schwenning,  University  of 
North  Carolina;  and  of  the  State,  by  Josep- 
hus Daniels,  editor  of  the  News  and  Observ- 
er. Dr.  Graham  will  speak  at  8 o’clock  in  the 
evening,  with  the  program  also  including 
the  presidential  address  by  Mr.  Hugh  Mac- 
Rae,  and  an  address  by  Dr.  Carl  C.  Tay- 
lor, dean  of  State  College  graduate  school. 

The  annual  library  breakfast  will  be  held 
Wednesday  morning  at  8 o’clock.  The  morn- 
ing program  will  center  about  the  topic:  “A 
Balanced  Agriculture  and  the  Productive 
Means  to  Achieve  It.”  The  same  topic  from 
the  viewpoint  of  organization  will  be  the 
subject  for  the  luncheon  Wednesday.  A 
business  meeting  will  be  held  in  the  after- 
noon. Addresses  by  Mr.  Coker  and  Gover- 
nor Gardner  are  scheduled  for  the  evening 
session. 


DELINQUENTS  COME 

FROM  BROKEN  HOMES 


(Continued  from  Page  1) 
the  biennial  report  for  that  institution  that 
of  the  168  boys  studied,  only  56  have  par- 
ents living  together,  but  of  these  18  are  not 
congenial  and  seven  are  considered  broken. 
The  fathers  of  27  boys  have  court  records. 

“From  these  records,”  Mr.  Leonard  con- 
cludes, “it  would  appear  that  by  far  the 
majority  of  our  boys  come  from  broken 
homes,  or  from  homes  considered  below  the 
normal  level.  In  other  words,  a study  of  the 
records  in  the  office  reveals  the  fact  that 
few  boys  are  sent  to  the  Training  School 
who  have  had  a chance  at  home.  It  is 
further  noted  that  117  of  the  168  boys  come 
from  small  towns  and  cotton  mill  communi- 
ties. Only  20  come  from  the  country  and  31 
from  larger  towns.  Only  38  of  the 


boys  were  reported  as  having  attended 
Sunday  school.  Thirty-four  of  the  fathers 
and  63  of  the  mothers  belong  to  the  church, 
which  represents  around  one-third  of  the 
living  parents. 

The  educational  attainments  of  the  boys 
and  their  parents  are  of  special  interest. 
Twenty-five  fathers  and  21  mothers  of  the 
group  can  neither  read  nor  write.  Only  five 
fathers  and  13  mothers  have  high  school 
educations,  while  four  fathers  and  three 
mothers  have  college  educations.  Of  the  168 
boys,  only  ten  had  been  above  the  seventh 
grade.  Several  grown  boys  have  been  ad- 
mitted who  could  neither  read  nor  write. 

Around  1000  delinquent  children  are  be- 
ing cared  for  in  North  Carolina’s  institu- 
tions for  wayward  boys  and  girls.  These 
schools  are  doing  a wonderful  work  in  re- 
routing those  boys  and  girls  who  have  start- 
ed out  in  life  on  the  wrong  path,  striving 
to  make  of  them  useful  citizens  who  will 
be  assets  rather  than  liabilities  to  society. 

CAUSES  OF  ABSENCES 

REVEALED  BY  SURVEY 


Six-County  Study  of  School  Ab- 
sences Completed;  Financed  by 
Rockefeller  Foundation 


Need  for  more  accurate  study  of  school 
absences  and  for  closer  co-operation  be- 
tween the  home  and  the  school  is  the  most 
outstanding  conclusion  of  the  three-year 
study  of  school  attendance  conducted  by 
the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public 
Welfare. 

Six  counties  were  studied  in  the  project 
financed  by  the  Laura  Spelman  Rockefeller 
Memorial  fund  for  the  past  three  years. 
They  represented  a variety  of  school  at- 
tendance problems,  since  they  included  ru- 
ral, mill,  farm  tenant  and  mountain  sec- 
tions. 

J.  N.  Freeman,  director  of  school  attend- 
ance, has  announced  that  final  tabu^tion  of 
the  reports  shows  that  6,109  of  the  14,916 
absences  were  attributed  to  illness.  This 
represents  41  percent  of  the  absences  of 
white  children. 

Only  2,290  absences,  or  15.3  per  cent, 
were  said  to  be  attributable  to  farm  work. 
Other  work  was  assigned  13.3  percent,  and 
parental  indifference,  8.5  percent.  Poverty 
apparently  was  a negligible  cause,  being 
ascribed  only  .16  percent  of  the  absences. 

“When  we  study  the  tables,”  said  Mr. 
Freeman,  “we  are  faced  with  the  fact  that 
illness  was  imposed  upon  as  an  excuse  for 
being  absent,  because  it  is  out  of  all  pro- 
portion. 

“In  the  table  for  colored  children  we  see 
more  the  reflection  of  the  situation  as  it 
actually  exists.  There  was  a total  of  8,013 
reporting  absence  for  different  causes.  Of 
this  number,  2,205,  or  27.5  percent,  were  for 
agricultural  work.  The  next  important  cause 
was  illness,  with  1,779  or  22.2  percent  of 
the  absences  due  to  this  cause.” 
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COUNTY  ROAD  CAMPS  TO  GO! 

Plans  Completed  For  Goldsboro  Conference 

* * * ★ ★ 

Social  Service  Meeting  April  7-8  To  Assembly  Enacts 

Feature  Agriculture,  Unemployment  Connor  Road  Bill 


LARGE  CROWD  EXPECTED 


Final  plans  for  the  nineteenth  annual 
meeting  of  the  North  Carolina  Conference 
for  Social  Service  which  is  to  be  held  April 
7-8  in  Goldsboro  are  now  being  completed. 
A great  delegation  of  socially-minded  citi- 
zens is  expected  to  gather  for  this  two- 
day  conference. 

The  program  is  to  feature  two  major 
problems  of  North  Carolina  life  at  present: 
agriculture  and  unemployment.  Prominent 
speakers  will  present  important  phases  of 
these  two  problems. 

Officers  for  the  Conference  this  year  are 
Hugh  MacRae,  of  Wilmington,  president; 
Miss  E.  Grace  Miller,  of  Asheville,  first 
vice-president;  Miss  Harriet  Herring,  of 
Chapel  Hill,  second  vice-president;  Miss 
Gertrude  Weil,  of  Goldsboro,  secretary; 
and  J.  S.  Holmes,  of  Raleigh,  treasurer. 

The  following  program  has  been  arrang- 
ed: 

Tuesday,  April  7 

9:30-12:30  a.  m. — Group  meetings. 

1:00  p.  m.— Luncheon:  Dr.  W.  C.  Jackson, 
presiding. 

Review  of  Social  Legislation,  Mrs.  W.  T. 
Bost. 

Review  of  Conference  Legislative  Meas- 
ures, Kemp  Battle. 

Reports  of  Committee  Chairmen. 

2:30  p.  m. — Business  meeting:  Hugh  Mac- 
Rae, presiding. 

Minutes. 

Appointment  of  Conference  Committees. 

Unemployment:  Dr.  A.  S.  Keister,  pre- 
siding. 

Agriculture’s  Responsibility  for  Unem- 
ployment, Dr.  G.  W.  Forster. 
Industry’s  Responsibility  for  Unem- 
ployment, Dr.  G.  T.  Schwenning. 


Hugh  MacRae,  of  Wilmington,  President 
of  the  North  Carolina  Conference  for  Social 
Service,  1931. 


The  State’s  Responsibility  for  Unem- 
ployment, Frank  Page. 

Discussion  led  by  R.  W.  Henninger. 

8:00  p.  m. — The  Agricultural  Crisis  and  its 
challenge:  Dr.  Frank  P.  Graham,  pre- 
siding. 

Presidential  Address,  Hugh  MacRae. 

Standards  of  Living  of  North  Carolina 
Farm  People,  Dr.  Carl  C.  Taylor. 

Wednesday,  April  8 

8:00  a.  m. — Library  breakfast,  Miss  Anne 
Pierce  presiding. 


(Continued  on  Page  3) 


State  Assumes  Maintenance  of 
Roads  and  Takes  Over  County 
Convicts  on  July  1,  1931 


The  notorious  county  road  camp  system 
is  about  to  be  relegated  into  the  past! 

Scandal  after  scandal,  whisperings  of 
sadistic  cruelty,  medieval  tortures,  brutal 
bosses — these  have  made  the  county  prison 
camps  notorious  and  have  cast  sinister 
shadows  on  the  pages  of  North  Carolina 
penal  history. 

Now  the  camps  are  to  go.  With  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Connor  road  bill  on  March  20, 
the  state  is  to  take  over  maintenance  of  all 
public  roads.  The  prisoners  are  included  in 
the  bargain,  as  they  will  be  needed  to  work 
the  roads.  After  July  1,  1931,  all  prisoners 
in  county  road  camps  will  be  placed  under 
the  control  of  the  state  highway  commis- 
sion, a board  of  six  men  vested  with  re- 
sponsibility for  North  Carolina’s  roads.  The 
county  camp  will  be  no  mere. 

The  highway  commission  is  to  divide  the 
state  into  prison  camp  districts  and  locate 
one  or  more  camps  in  each  district.  It  may 
take  over  camps  now  in  use,  by  contract. 
Any  alterations  or  constructions  must  be 
approved  by  the  Governor  and  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare,  as 
must  regulations  for  the  operation  of  the 
camps.  Quarters  must  be  provided  for  sick 
prisoners. 

After  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  courts 
will  assign  prisoners  to  work  on  state  roads 
under  the  highway  commission’s  control, 
rather  than  on  county  roads.  However,  any 
county,  city,  or  town  now  operating  farms 
by  convict  labor  may  retain  enough  pris- 


( Continued  on  Page  2) 
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A NEW  PRISON 

North  Carolina  is  to  have  a new  state 
prison.  Following  recommendations  made 
by  Governor  0.  Max  Gardner  and  the  Pris- 
on Advisory  Commission  which  made  a 
thorough  study  of  the  situation,  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  1931  passed  an  act  to  re- 
appropriate  the  $400,000  allotted  in  1927  for 
the  purchase  of  additional  farm  lands,  in 
order  to  provide  for  a new  prison. 

The  central  prison  at  Raleigh  had  been 
termed  a fire  trap;  officials  had  pointed  out 
that  the  heart  pine  with  which  much  of  the 
interior  was  built  when  the  prison  was  con- 
structed in  1869  had  been  drying  out  for 
over  sixty  years,  that  it  is  now  highly 
inflammable.  It  was  said  that  the  building 
is  costly  to  heat;  that  it  is  overcrowded. 

The  new  prison  is  to  be  constructed  on 
the  Cary  Farm.  The  law  provides  for  a 
vocational  building  for  prisoners  with 
equipment  for  teaching  shoe  repairing,  auto 
repairing,  printing,  tailoring,  woodworking, 
blacksmith  work,  plumbing,  electrical  work, 
painting,  masonry.  Additional  farm  equip- 
ment is  provided  for. 

It  was  regarded  as  significant  that  the 
bill  providing  for  a new  prison  was  passed 
less  than  a week  after  the  Duplin  county 
stockade  fire  which  took  the  lives  of  eleven 
men.  Their  bones  were  found  in  a heap  at 
the  cell  door,  mute  witnesses  to  the  scream- 
ing terror  of  a few  hours  before. 

Penal  Inspector  Whitley  found  defective 
wires  to  be  the  probable  cause  of  the  dis- 
aster. He  declared  after  several  days’  inves- 
tigation that  he  found  no  individual  crimin- 
ally liable,  but  that  a system  which  toler- 
ates the  incarceration  of  prisoners  in  build- 
ings not  fireproof  was  to  be  blamed.  There 
is  not  even  a law  requiring  a guard  to  be  on 
duty  all  night,  though  this  is  the  general 
practice. 

When  fire  broke  out  in  the  Duplin  county 
stockade  early  Saturday  morning,  March  7, 
all  were  asleep.  A guard  was  sleeping  some 
distance  away.  When  the  flames  were  dis- 
covered, help  was  summoned  and  41  prison- 


ers were  released.  It  was  too  late  to  release 
the  rest — and  they  perished. 

“General  Mecklenburg”  in  an  open  letter 
in  the  Charlotte  Observer,  addressed  Gov- 
ernor Gardner:  “Your  statement  that  ‘the 
conscience  of  the  state  is  shocked  beyond 
measure  at  the  catastrophe  in  the  Duplin 
county  prison  stockade  which  tortured  to 
death  eleven  helpless  convicts’  contains  no 
exaggeration.  The  only  consolation  to  be 
felt  in  connection  with  that  horrible  tragedy 
of  the  public  fire  trap  is  that  a larger  num- 
ber of  lives,  possibly  hundreds,  may  have 
been  saved  by  the  death  of  the  eleven,  since 
it  led  directly  to  action  to  carry  out  your 
previous  recommendation  looking  to  the 
prevention  of  a catastrophe  of  staggering 
proportions  in  the  central  prison  at  Ra- 
leigh. . . . Let  us  hope  that  Providence  may 
spare  our  state  the  horror  of  a tragedy  like 
that  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  until  the  new  build- 
ing can  be  made  ready  for  use.  Meantime, 
you  will  agree  with  me,  I am  sure,  that 
steps  ought  to  be  taken  to  absolutely  safe- 
guard all  the  other  prisons  and  prison 
camps  in  North  Carolina  against  such  a hor- 
rible tragedy  as  that  in  Duplin  county.  One 
guard  or  watchman  awake  and  on  duty  at 
night  would  have  prevented  that  tragedy.” 


TOMMY  GETS  HELP 


The  story  of  Tommy  in  “Public  Welfare 
Progress”  for  February  has  aroused  inter- 
est in  this  young  boy,  who  is  trying  to  make 
good  now  that  he  has  his  first  chance  in  life. 
A number  of  contributions  in  cash  have 
been  sent  in  to  the  State  Board  to  help  him. 

The  social  worker  who  is  backing  him 
is  also  financially  responsible  for  four  other 
boys  at  the  boarding  school,  though  she 
makes  only  a small  salary.  Any  further 
contributions  for  the  education  of  these 
boys  will  be  appreciated.  Every  case  is 
worthy.  Three  of  the  five  boys  will  be  able 
to  do  enough  self-help  work  by  next  year 
to  pay  their  own  expenses. 


“North  Carolina  has  answered  the  in- 
dictment of  Saturday’s  disastrous  prison 
fire.  . . . The  prompt  approval  of  the 
senate  (of  the  bill  providing  for  a new 
state  prison)  was  commendable. 

“In  our  opinion  the  leaving  of  caged 
prisoners  in  a building  of  that  type  with- 
out at  least  one  guard  awake  and  on  duty 
is  indefensible. 

“We  could  not  say  . . . how  many 
county  homes  housing  aged  and  indigent 
citizens  are  firetraps. 

“The  Duplin  incident  points  unmis- 
takably to  the  duty  of  those  cities  and 
those  counties  that  have  procrastinated 
in  fulfilling  their  obligations  to  their 
wards  both  criminal  and  otherwise.” 

— Wilmington  Morning  Star. 


Juveniles  Confess 

Burning  Buildings 

Two  Dormitories  Destroyed  at  Sam- 
arcand,  Two  at  Jackson,  Sixteen 
Girls,  Two  Boys,  Held 
for  Arson 


Sixteen  girls  ranging  in  age  from  15  to 
20  years,  former  inmates  of  Samarcand 
Manor,  the  state’s  training  school  for  delin- 
quent girls,  are  being  held  in  connection 
with  the  burning  of  two  cottage-dormitories 
there  on  March  12.  It  is  said  that  they  ad- 
mitted taking  part  in  firing  the  buildings. 

One  of  the  buildings  burned  was  Cham- 
berlain hall,  discipline  dormitory  where 
girls  were  sent  for  infraction  of  the  rules 
of  student  government.  A number  of  the 
girls  now  being  held  were  inmates  of  this 
building.  The  other  burned  was  Bickett  hall, 
which  was  destroyed  about  5:30  in  the  af- 
ternoon. Fire  was  discovered  shortly  after- 
ward in  Chamberlain  but  was  extinguished. 
Another  fire  started  in  Chamberlain  about 
8 o’clock  razed  the  building. 

The  girls  will  be  tried  in  Superior  court 
in  Moore  county  in  May,  on  charges  of  ar- 
son, a capital  felony  in  North  Carolina. 

During  the  same  week,  two  buildings 
were  burned  at  the  Stonewall  Jackson 
Training  School  at  Concord.  Two  15  year 
old  inmates  finally  confessed  starting  the 
fires.  These  boys  were  bound  over  to  the  Ca- 
barrus superior  court  on  arson  charges. 


ASSEMBLY  ENACTS 

CONNOR  ROAD  BILL 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 
oners  to  continue  the  work.  No  person  is 
to  be  committed  to  a district  pi’ison  camp 
whose  term  is  less  than  sixty  days. 

Those  who  have  followed  the  notorious 
Cranford  case  in  Stanly  county;  the  Samp- 
son county  “dynamite”  disaster;  the  Wake 
county  “sweat  box”  scandal;  the  Duplin 
county  stockade  holocaust — those  who  have 
been  awake  to  contemporary  affairs  have 
been  unable  to  miss  account  after  account 
of  cruelty  and  gross  neglect.  Seldom  has  it 
been  possible  to  place  blame  for  a tragedy 
in  North  Carolina’s  conglomeration  cf  coun- 
ty camps. 

Some  of  the  county  camps  have  been  well 
managed  and  have  reflected  credit  on  the 
men  who  had  them  in  charge.  However, 
with  state  control,  it  should  be  easier  to 
adopt  uniform  regulations  as  to  treatment 
and  care  of  all  road  prisoners  and  to  defi- 
nitely fix  responsibility. 


The  aim  of  education  should  be  to  teach 
us  rather  how  to  think  than  what  to  think — 
rather  to  improve  our  minds,  so  as  to  en- 
able us  to  think  for  ourselves,  than  to  load 
the  memory  with  the  thoughts  of  other  men. 
— Beattie. 
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School  Is  Best  Place  For  Preventive 

Mental  Hygiene  Work,  Dr.  Crane  Says 


Classes  For  Unusual  Children 
Needed;  Number  of  Schools 
Hold  Clinics 

The  school  is  the  best  place  for  a clinic 
designed  for  preventive  work  in  mental  hy- 
giene, according  to  Dr.  Harry  W.  Crane, 
director  of  the  division  of  mental  health  and 
hygiene  for  the  State  Board. 

“All  children  come  together  here.  Among 
them,  are  the  ‘bad’  boy,  the  shy' little  girl 
who  creeps  off  to  a corner  at  recess,  the 
child  the  others  always  persecute — these 
children  show  all  sorts  of  behavior  difficul- 
ties. Some  of  them,  unless  given  help  in  the 
public  schools,  will  find  it  more  and  more 
difficult  to  get  along  in  this  complex  world 
and  later  they  will  be  found  on  mattresses 
on  the  floor  of  hospitals  for  the  mentally 
ill.  Others  will  never  become  what  the  world 
terms  ‘insane,’  but  will  not  achieve  what 
they  are  capable  of  achieving,  because  they 
will  be  frustrated  by  mental  and  emotional 
complexes  which  make  it  difficult  for  them 
to  associate  happily  with  people.” 

A number  of  schools  throughout  the 
United  States  hold  mental  hygiene  clinics. 
These  include  city  public  schools,  private 
schools  and  colleges.  North  Carolina  schools 
have  very  few  special  classes  for  handicap- 
ped children.  Caswell  Training  School  has 
a limited  capacity  of  650,  and  can  accept 
only  the  children  most  needing  institutional 
care.  The  public  schools  have  the  responsi- 
bility of  training  the  large  number  of  re- 
tarded children  which  mounts  into  the  tens 
of  thousands.  However,  due  to  lack  of  spe- 
cial classes,  these  children  usually  fall  out 
of  school  in  the  early  grades  marked  with 
the  sense  of  failure. 

“The  school  should  provide  some  train- 
ing for  them  along  the  lines  which  they  are 
capable  of  learning,”  Dr.  Crane  said  in  a 
recent  interview.  Special  classes  should 
make  assets  of  handicapped  children  rather 
than  liabilities.  It  has  been  brought  out  re- 
cently that  there  are  between  three  and  five 
million  handicapped  children  in  the  United 
States,  blind,  deaf,  crippled,  mentally  de- 
ficient, mentally  disordered,  or  suffering 
from  tuberculosis,  parasitic,  or  cardiac  dis- 
eases. 

Dr.  Crane  declared  that  special  attention 
should  be  paid  to  the  exceptional  child  in 
the  schools  as  well  as  to  the  handicapped. 
“There  are  numbers  of  very  bright  children 
who  are  not  making  a satisfactory  adjust- 
ment to  life  because  of  unhealthy  and  per- 
nicious emotional  habits.  Yet,  with  help, 
these  children  could  overcome  habits  which 
might  later  warp  their  lives.” 

Every  teacher  should  know  the  principles 
of  mental  hygiene.  Some  few,  by  rare  intui- 
tion, know  how  to  smooth  out  the  crooks 


in  a misshapen  personality.  These  are  the 
ones  who  can  get  along  with  the  ‘bad  boy’ 
whom  every  teacher  dreads  to  have  in  her 
room.  But  few  enough  these  are.  A knowl- 
edge of  basic  mental  hygiene  principles 
would  help  every  teacher  in  disciplining  her 
children  and  in  making  those  children  who 
are  now  quiet,  retiring,  and  moody,  bloom 
into  happy  boys  and  girls. 

Dr.  Crane  commended  the  study  groups 
of  Parent-Teacher  Associations  which 
are  giving  parents  and  teachers  both  a 
new  insight  into  child  training.  He  said 
that  all  those  who  deal  with  children  should 
have  the  benefit  of  such  study. 

“In  order  to  lessen  the  burden  which  so- 
ciety is  now  carrying,  we  must  begin  to 
think  more  about  preventive  measures,”  Dr. 
Crane  said.  “We  must  plan  to  invest  more 
time,  energy,  and  money  in  our  efforts  to 
give  the  child  a happy,  wholesome  life,  if 
there  are  to  be  fewer  human  disasters  in 
the  future.” 

* 

Superintendents  To 
Meet  In  Goldsboro 

Annual  Meeting  of  Association  of 
Welfare  Officers  To  Be  Held 
April  7 

The  North  Carolina  Association  of  Super- 
intendents of  Public  Welfare  will  hold  its 
semi-annual  meeting  preceding  the  opening 
of  the  North  Carolina  Conference  for  Social 
Service  in  Goldsboro  April  7. 

The  following  program  is  announced  by 
Mrs.  W.  B.  Waddill,  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Welfare  in  Vance  county,  president  of 
the  association: 

Correlated  Program  for  City  and  County 
Social  Work,  Conrad  Van  Hyning,  Winston- 
Salem; 

Civilian  Relief  Program,  Carl  Hunt, 
American  Red  Cross; 

Continuation  of  State  Program  in  Unem- 
ployment Relief,  R.  W.  Henninger; 

Round  Table:  County  Agricultural  Pro- 
gram, J.  W.  Saunders;  City  Unemployment 
Problem,  Lee  Moore;  Preventive  Work,  Mrs. 
I.  P.  Hodges. 

Other  groups  meeting  Tuesday  morning 
will  be:  Family  Welfare  Societies;  Red 

Cross  workers;  Travelers’  Aid  Societies;  So- 
cial Service  Committees  of  the  Churches; 
Public  Welfare  Departments  of  Women’s 
Clubs;  Ministers;  Young  Men’s  Christian 
Associations;  Young  Women’s  Christian 
Associations;  College  Students;  Society  for 
the  Abolition  of  Capital  Punishment;  Pub- 


Mrs.  W.  B.  Waddill,  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Welfare  in  Vance  County,  President  of 
the  North  Carolina  Association  of  Superin- 
tendents of  Public  Welfare. 


lie  Health  Nurses.  A special  invitation  is 
being  extended  farm  and  home  demonstra- 
tion agents  and  vocational  teachers  to  at- 
tend the  sessions  on  agriculture. 


PLANS  COMPLETED  FOR 
GOLDSBORO  CONFERENCE 


(Continued  from  Page  1) 

9:30  a.  m. — A Balanced  Agriculture  and 
the  Productive  Means  to  Achieve  It: 
Dean  I.  0.  Schaub,  presiding. 

Analysis  of  North  Carolina  as  an  Agri- 
cultural State,  Dr.  S.  H.  Hobbs,  Jr. 

Operating  a Balanced  Farm,  F.  B.  Lath- 
am. 

Forestry  by  and  for  Farmers,  R.  W. 
Graeber. 

Agricultural  Industries,  A.  J.  Maxwell. 

12:30  p.  m. — Luncheon. 

2:00  p.  m. — General  Session:  A Balanced 
Agriculture  and  the  Organizational 
Means  to  Achieve  It:  Mr.  MacRae  pre- 
siding. 

The  Farmers’  Federation,  J.  G.  K.  Mc- 
Clure. 

Farmers’  Mutual  Exchanges,  E.  W. 
Gaither. 

Educating  for  Agricultural  Life,  Mrs.  Olive 
D.  Campbell. 

Organizing  a County  for  Agriculture, 
Miss  Jenn  Coltrane. 

3:30  p.  m. — Business  session,  Mr.  MacRae, 
presiding. 

Committee  Reports. 

Resolutions. 

Election  of  officers. 

8:00  p.  m. — Mr.  MacRae,  presiding. 

Address  by  D.  R.  Coker. 

Address  by  Governor  O.  Max  Gardner. 
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ROLL  OF  HONOR 

The  following'  outstanding'  citizens 
have  serve  1 a,-,  president  of  the  North 
Carolina  Conference  for  Social  Service: 
Dr.  Claren  e Pee,  1912-13-14-15. 

A.  W.  McAlister,  1915-16. 

Dr.  Edward  K.  Graham,  1916-17. 

Rev.  M.  L.  Kesler,  1917-18. 

Dr.  Howard  E.  Rondthaler,  1918-19. 
Dr.  W.  L.  Poteat,  1919-20. 

Dr.  E.  C.  Branson,  1920-21. 

Hon.  The  mas  W.  Bickett,  1921  (Died 
December  27,  1921). 

A.  M.  Scales,  1922-23. 

Joseph  Hyde  Pratt,  1923-24. 

D.  Hiden  Ramsey,  1924-25. 

Dr.  W.  C.  Jackson,  1925-26. 

Dr.  Carl  C.  Taylor,  1926-27. 

Judge  Carl  B.  Hyatty  1927-28. 

Dr.  Frank  P.  Graham,  1928-29-30. 
Hugh  MacRae,  1930-31. 


Widowed  Mother  Rears 
Family  On  $30  Monthly 

Anson  Woman  Masters  Problem  of 
Finance;  Receives  $15  From 
Mothers’  Aid 


How  to  rear  a family  of  five  small  boys 
on  a monthly  income  of  $30.62  is  the  prob- 
lem of  finance  mastered  by  a widowed 
mother  in  Anson  county.  In  addition,  she 
saved  $17.27  during  the  year  1930  and  did 
not  run  into  debt. 

Miss  Lily  E.  Mitchell,  Director  of  Child 
Welfare  for  the  State  Board  of  Charities 
and  Public  Welfare,  is  especially  interested 
in  the  manner  in  which  the  491  mothers 
who  are  receiving  help  from  the  Mothers’ 
Aid  Fund  spend  their  money.  They  keep 
weekly  budgets  and  make  reports  to  the 
superintendent  of  public  welfare  who  in 
turn  hands  them  on  to  Miss  Mitchell  for 
study.  This  fund  is  a joint  state  and  county 
fund  to  subsidize  the  poor  but  worthy  home 
deprived  of  the  father’s  support  through 
death,  desertion,  prison  sentence,  or  illness. 

With  good  management,  the  Anson  coun- 
ty woman,  with  many  others  like  her  in 
the  State,  is  able  to  keep  her  five  little 
children  and  rear  them  in  their  own 
home.  It  requires  close  cutting,  but  it  is 
worth  the  struggle,  she  told  Miss  Lois  Dosh- 
er,  field  agent,  who  visited  her  last  week. 
“1  will  never  be  able  to  show  my  apprecia- 
tion for  this  aid  and  when  Miss  Robinson 
(superintendent  of  public  welfare)  feels 
that  it  must  be  discontinued  I will  do  my 
best  to  get  along  without  it,”  she  told  Miss 
Dosher. 

Although  $15  a month  seems  a min- 
iature income  for  the  individual  of  average 


means,  it  is  the  thread  which  keeps  this 
little  family  unbroken. 

“How  does  she  do  it?”  the  average  house- 
wife will  ask. 

To  begin  with,  she  has  the  advantage  of 
owning  a tiny  three-room  house  on  a small 
plot  of  land.  From  the  state  and  county 
Mothers’  Aid  Fund  she  receives  $180  per 
year.  In  1930,  from  all  other  sources,  she 
received  $187.51.  These  sources  included 
work  by  herself  and  the  children  such  as 
sewing,  cotton  chopping,  cotton  picking,  and 
sale  of  eggs,  beef,  cotton,  and  cotton  seed. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  year  she  had  on 
hand  $28.88.  She  fed  and  clothed  her  chil- 
dren, sent  them  to  Sunday  school,  Epworth 
League,  kept  them  in  school  regularly,  and 
finished  the  year  with  $45.55! 

Closer  study  of  her  budget  will  reveal 
how  this  miracle  of  small  finance  was  ac- 
complished. It  includes  all  household  and 
farm  expenditures.  For  fruit  and  veget- 
able, she  averaged  $1.54  per  month,  getting 
the  rest  from  her  land.  At  that,  the  drought 
caused  her  to  spend  more  than  usual  on  this 
item.  For  staple  groceries  she  spent  $7.93 
per  month,  making  her  entire  food  bill  for 
the  family  of  six  only  $9.47  per  month! 

For  lights  and  fuel  she  spent  $.12  per 
month!  They  live  in  a rural  section  where 
folks  go  to  bed  early  and  rise  early;  and 
kerosene  for  lamps  is  cheap. 

She  clothed  the  family  on  $6.81  per 
month. 

Household  furnishings,  including  rock- 
ers, curtains,  pans,  fruit  jars  and  other 
items  averaged  $1.59  per  month. 

Running  expenses  including  purchase  of 
pigs,  hog  feed,  fertilizers,  cotton  ginning, 
and  gun  shells  for  the  oldest  boy  to  use  in 
hunting  amounted  to  $9.37  per  month. 

The  $1.91  spent  each  month  for  family 
advancement  included  dues  at  Epworth  Lea- 
gue, school  supplies,  medicines,  etc. 

When  Miss  Dosher  happened  in  on  this 
Mothers’  Aid  home  last  week,  she  found 
the  mother  making  fancy  vases  out  of  old 
pickle  bottles  by  covering  them  with  colored 
pages  from  magazines. 

The  floors  of  the  house  were  clean  but 
bare.  Curtains  at  the  windows  had  been 
freshly  laundered. 

She  has  a cow,  chickens,  one  pig,  and  a 
good  cupply  of  canned  fruits  and  vegetables 
that  were  piat  up  last  year. 

All  the  children  are  well  and  happy  and 
interested  in  their  school  work.  Two  have 
recently  had  their  tonsils  removed,  and  all 
have  been  to  the  dentist. 

They  attend  church  and  take  an  active 
part  in  church  organizations. 

Yet  five  years  ago,  this  same  woman 
thought  it  would  not  be  possible  for  her  to 
support  her  children.  She  had  never  heard 
of  Mothers’  Aid.  Her  application  for  ad- 
mission for  her  children  in  an  orphanage 
had  to  be  turned  down  because  the  orphan- 
ae-es  were  crowded.  Then  the  small  but 
regular  monthly  allowance  from  Mothers’ 
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Aid  was  granted  and  the  impossible  be- 
came possible. 

Miss  Mitchell  said  that  other  North  Car- 
olina mothers  were  doing  the  same  kind  of 
managing  with  the  help  of  small  allow- 
ances from  Mothers’  Aid  in  order  to  keep 
family  ties  unbroken. 


SIGNIFICANT  MONTH 


March  has  been  a significant  month  in 
prison  history. 

Locally  and  nationally,  the  prison  sit- 
uation has  been  close  to  us. 

Among  the  outstanding  events  of  the 
state  and  nation  as  related  to  prison  con- 
ditions were  the  following: 

North  Carolina’s  greatest  prison  trag- 
edy, the  cremation  of  eleven  Negro  pris- 
oners in  the  Duplin  county  stockade  fire, 
March  7. 

Legislature  passes  bill  reallocating  old 
bend  issue  to  allow  building  of  new 
prison,  March  13. 

Eleven  hundred  men  riot  at  Joliet,  Il- 
linois, killing  three  convicts  and  a guard, 
March  14. 

Tennessee  legislature  hears  report  of 
its  committee  on  penal  institutions  stat- 
ing that  women  prisoners  at  the  state 
penitentiary  are  handcuffed  and  hung 
by  cuffs  to  pegs  on  the  walls,  March  18. 

Alabama  legislature  orders  investiga- 
tion into  death  of  girl  in  solitary  con- 
finement in  Alabama  state  training 
school  for  girls,  March  18. 

Eighteen  hundred  crazed  men  riot  at 
Statesville,  Illinois’  new  prison,  destroy- 
ing six  buildings;  damages  estimated  at 
$500,000;  March  18. 

Act  enabling  two  or  more  North  Car- 
olina counties  to  build  a district  jail 
passed  by  legislature  March  19. 

Connor  road  bill  enacted  into  law  by 
North  Carolina  legislature,  placing  un- 
der state  control  all  county  convicts, 
March  20. 
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PLANS  ARE  COMPLETE  FOR  INSTITUTE 


Mothers’  Aid  Family 
Now  Supports  Itself 

Woman  Overcomes  Many  Obstacles 
in  Rearing  Children;  Living 
Standards  Raised 


Battling  against  unusual  odds,  a mother 
in  North  Carolina  has  reared  three  chil- 
dren to  their  middle  teens,  and  the  fourth 
one  is  to  be  thirteen  this  month.  After  re- 
ceiving help  from  the  Mothers’  Aid  fund 
for  eight  years,  she  is  now  considered  self- 
supporting. 

Among  the  obstacles  this  mother  has  had 
to  struggle  with  were  poverty,  ignorance 
and  fear,  and  ill  health. 

When  the  welfare  officer  found  the  fam- 
ily eight  years  ago,  it  had  $25  in  cash,  the 
use  of  a small  log  house  and  a little  plot 
cf  rough,  hilly  ground.  This  was  stubborn 
soil  from  which  to  wrest  a living.  The 
mother  was  on  the  verge  of  discourage- 
ment. Where  was  she  to  find  enough  money 
to  buy  shoes  and  books  for  her  children 
when  school  started?  From  her  garden  she 
had  received  vegetables  and  fruit.  These 
had  been  canned  for  the  winter’s  food 
supply.  A cow  furnished  butter  and  milk, 
and  the  family  each  year  raised  two  pigs 
for  meat  and  lard. 

The  father  had  been  one  of  the  victims 
of  the  naiton-wide  influenzia  epidemic. 

In  addition  to  their  other  troubles,  the 
mother  and  every  member  of  the  family 
had  goitres.  Other  families  living  on  the 
ridge  had  the  same  ailment,  the  theory  be- 
ing that  it  was  caused  by  the  prevalence  of 
soap  stone  in  the  water.  The  mother’s  teeth 
were  in  bad  condition,  and  the  oldest  girl 
had  chronic  appendicitis. 

The  fear  of  hospitals  and  operations, 
which  is  common  among  the  uneducated, 
was  strong  in  the  family.  The  mother  has 
never  consented  to  the  removal  of  the 
goitre,  but  her  teeth  have  been  taken  out 
and  plates  made.  Her  health  is  better  now. 
The  daughter,  having  broader  contacts, 
finally  overcame  her  fear  and  consented  to 
the  appendix  operation  which  she  under- 
went successfully. 

(Continued  on  Page  3) 


Varied  Program  Is 
Featured  This  Year 

Dr.  Frank  P.  Graham  to  Address 
Gathering  of  Public  Welfare 
Workers 

Plans  for  the  twelfth  annual  Public  Wel- 
fare Institute  which  is  to  be  held  in  Chapel 
Hill  July  13-17  are  being  carried  forward 
to  completion.  An  attendance  of  one  hun- 
dred or  more  is  expected  this  year  for  the 
week  of  study  of  social  problems  which  has 
become  a prominent  feature  in  the  state’s 
public  welfare  program. 

Many  phases  of  public  welfare  work  are 
to  be  studied.  The  program  has  been 
planned  to  present  a broad  view  of  the 
work  to  the  new  superintendents  of  public 
welfare  who  will  be  present. 

Each  day  of  the  week  deals  with  a ma- 
jor phase  of  social  welfare  work.  As  the 
Institute  is  being  held  jointly  by  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare  and 
the  School  of  Public  Welfare,  part  of  the 
program  has  been  arranged  by  members  of 
the  staff  of  each. 

Monday  will  be  mental  hygiene  day, 
with  Dr.  Harry  W.  Crane,  Director  of  the 
Division  of  Institutions,  in  charge.  Among 
the  speakers  will  be  Dr.  M.  C.  S.  Noble,  Jr., 
of  the  State  Department  of  Education,  Mrs. 
Ellen  Black  Winston,  Ph.  D.,  of  Raleigh, 
Mrs.  W.  E.  Taylor,  of  Charlotte,  retiring 
president  of  the  Section  on  Special  Classes 
of  the  North  Carolina  Education  Associa- 
tion, and  Dr.  Crane. 

One  of  the  highlights  of  the  week’s  pro- 
gram is  the  Monday  evening  address  by 
Dr.  Frank  P.  Graham,  president  of  the 
University.  Dr.  Graham  has  always  been  a 
leader  in  movements  for  the  betterment  of 
public  welfare.  He  has  served  as  president 
of  the  North  Carolina  Conference  for  Social 
Service  for  two  terms  and  has  received  va- 
rious other  honors  from  social  work  groups. 

Tuesday  will  feature  the  family,  with 
George  H.  Lawrence,  of  the  School  of  Pub- 
lic Welfare,  presiding.  Dr.  L.  M.  Brooks, 
also  of  the  School  of  Public  Welfare,  will 
(Continued  on  Page  2) 


Announce  Changes 
County  Personnel 

Elections  of  June  and  July  Result  in 
Changes  in  Welfare  Offices 

A number  of  changes  occurred  among 
the  personnel  of  the  county  workers  in  the 
recent  elections. 

Union  county,  which  did  not  have  a wel- 
fare officer,  has  taken  on  one,  electing  J. 
P.  Marsh.  As  a result  there  are  now  forty- 
eight  superintendents  of  public  welfare  who 
do  not  have  additional  duties  as  superin- 
tendents of  the  schools.  It  is  possible  that 
one  or  two  more  counties  may  be  added  to 
this  list  when  final  returns  from  the  elec- 
tions of  June  and  July  are  received.  A few 
counties  are  yet  to  be  heard  from. 

What  effect  the  new  school  law  which 
requires  state  maintenance  of  the  six 
months’  term  will  have  on  the  office  of 
superintendent  of  public  welfare  is  prob- 
lematical. It  is  hoped  that  if  the  attorney 
general’s  ruling  is  to  the  effect  that  half 
the  superintendent’s  salary  and  expense  ac- 
count is  to  be  paid  by  the  state  it  will  re- 
sult in  the  addition  of  many  new  workers 
in  the  counties. 

The  following  changes  have  been  record- 
ed so  far  among  the  county  superintend- 
ents of  public  welfare: 

Mrs.  R.  W.  Wall  was  elected  to  succeed 
Miss  T'helma  Church  in  Avery  county. 

E.  F.  White  succeeded  D.  Ray  McEach- 
ern  in  Cabarrus. 

Miss  Victoria  Bell  succeeded  Miss  Mar- 
garet Brietz  in  Catawba. 

C.  C.  Russ,  superintendent  of  schools, 
took  over  the  duties  of  Mrs.  Agnes  Barn- 
hardt,  former  welfare  officer  in  Columbus. 

John  A.  Martin,  in  Cumberland,  returned 
to  office  after  an  illness,  succeeding  Mrs. 
Hilda  Kite. 

Curry  F.  Lopp  succeeded  Miss  A.  Mack 
Harris  in  Davidson. 

The  duties  of  Mrs.  Queen  Bess  Kennen, 
former  welfare  officer  in  Davie,  now  de- 
volve upon  W.  F.  Robinson,  superintendent 
of  schools. 

(Continued  on  Page  2) 
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LAWS  SOON  AVAILABLE 


A revised  edition  of  “Laws  Relating  to 
Public  Welfare  in  North  Carolina”  will  be 
issued  within  the  next  few  weeks.  This 
bulletin  will  include,  as  new  material,  the 
laws  passed  by  the  legislatures  of  1929  and 
1931,  in  addition  to  that  in  the  former  edi- 
tions. 

A mailing  list  is  now  being  arranged. 
Those  desiring  to  receive  free  copies  of  the 
laws  are  asked  to  notify  the  State  Board 
of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare. 


TO  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS  OF 

PUBLIC  WELFARE  AND  ALL  SOCIAL 

WORKERS: 

The  program  for  the  Public  Welfare  In- 
stitute, to  be  held  at  the  State  University 
during  the  week  beginning  July  13,  spon- 
sored by  the  School  of  Public  Welfare  and 
the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public 
Welfare,  has  been  planned  to  meet  the 
needs  of  practically  all  social  workers. 
There  is  nothing  particularly  new  in  the 
program  for  this  year,  for  the  same  prob- 
lems concerning  the  child  of  limited  mental 
ability,  public  care  of  children,  family  case 
work,  juvenile  delinquency,  and  institu- 
tional work  come  up  for  discussion  year 
after  year.  But  we  have  so  arranged  the 
program  as  to  designate  certain  days  for 
these  discussions.  We  expect  you  to  attend 
the  Institute  the  full  week — from  Monday 
morning  through  Friday  up  to  one  o’clock. 
The  Friday  morning  session  in  which  dis- 
cussions will  center  about  institutional 
problems  of  mutual  concern  to  the  county 
worker  and  the  management  of  the  insti- 
tution will  be  one  of  the  most  important. 

Too  much  stress  cannot  be  laid  upon  the 
value  of  the  Public  Welfare  Institute  to 
you  in  your  work  during  the  coming  year. 
And  added  to  the  stimulus  and  inspiration 
you  will  receive  for  carrying  forward  your 
work  when  you  return  home  is  the  certain 


joy  that  comes  from  fraternizing  with  those 
engaged  in  similar  fields  of  work,  and  con- 
fronted with  the  same  problems.  Somehow 
the  burden  is  lightened  when  we  realize 
that  others  are  bearing  their  share  of  it. 

We  shall  all  look  forward  to  meeting  to- 
gether for  a week  of  real  benefit. 

Faithfully  yours, 

ANNIE  KIZER  BOST, 
Commissioner. 


VARIED  PROGRAM  IS 

FEATURED  THIS  YEAR 


(Continued  from  Page  1) 

give  the  opening  address,  having  as  his  sub- 
ject, “Filling  the  Reservoir.”  He  will  dis- 
cuss means  of  replenishing  the  social  work- 
er’s resources  which  are  constantly  drained 
by  the  demands  of  his  clients.  Mrs.  Gladys 
Hoagland  Groves,  teacher  and  writer,  and 
wife  of  Ernest  R.  Groves,  will  also  speak. 
Short  talks  will  be  made  by  Dr.  W.  J.  Mc- 
Kee, of  the  School  of  Education,  Mrs.  A.  M. 
Jordan  and  Miss  Josephine  Sharkey  of 
Chapel  Hill,  and  H.  L.  Stanton,  state  sup- 
ervisor of  vocational  rehabilitation. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  association 
of  superintendents  of  public  welfare  will 
be  held  in  the  evening  with  Mrs.  W.  B. 
Waddill,  of  Vance  county,  presiding. 

Child  welfare  will  be  the  theme  of  Wed- 
nesday’s program.  Miss  Lily  E.  Mitchell, 
director,  division  of  child  welfare,  will  dis- 
cuss the  administration  of  the  state’s  new 
boarding  home  fund,  and  J.  J.  Phoenix,  sup- 
erintendent of  the  N.  C.  Children’s  Home 
Society,  will  explain  the  law  relative  to 
inter-state  transfer  of  children.  In  the  aft- 
ernoon a number  of  superintendents  of  pub- 
lic welfare  will  present  problems  in  case- 
work with  Mothers’  Aid  families. 

Dr.  C.  A.  Elwood,  head  of  the  sociology 
department  of  Duke  University,  will  be  the 
Wednesday  evening  speaker.  His  subject 
will  be,  “The  Child  and  Family  Solidar- 
ity.” 

On  Thursday,  juvenile  courts  will  be  fea- 
tured. Dr.  Wiley  B.  Sanders,  associate  pro- 
fessor of  sociology  of  the  University , will 
preside,  and  will  discuss  the  historical 
background  of  juvenile  courts.  Professor 
Albert  Coates,  of  the  law  school,  and  Judge 
W.  M.  York  of  the  Greensboro  juvenile 
court,  are  to  be  the  other  speakers. 

A picnic  supper  will  be  held  Thursday 
evening,  replacing  the  former  burlesque 
dinner. 

R.  Eugene  Brown,  director,  division  of 
institutions,  will  have  charge  of  the  Fri- 
day program  which  deals  with  institutions. 
Lack  of  time  has  limited  the  program  to 
the  training  schools  for  the  delinquent  and 
for  the  feebleminded.  Among  those  on  the 
program  are  S.  E.  Leonard,  superintendent 
of  the  Eastern  Carolina  Training  School; 
Mrs.  Marion  F.  Gallup,  Farm  Colony  for 
Women;  Miss  Agnes  MacNaughton,  Sam- 
arcand;  Charles  E.  Boger,  Jackson  Train- 


ing School;  Dr.  W.  H.  Dixon,  Caswell  Train- 
ing School;  H.  D.  Farrell,  probation  officer 
Wake  County;  Mrs.  Waddill. 

Dormitory  accommodations  have  been  ar- 
ranged in  Lewis  dormitory.  The  day  ses- 
sions will  be  held  in  the  auditorium  of 
Howell  Hall,  and  the  evening  sessions  in 
Bingham  Hall,  Room  103. 

Special  hours  for  conferences  are  being 
announced.  Members  of  the  staffs  of  the 
State  Board  and  of  the  School  of  Public 
Welfare  will  be  available  for  conferences 
with  those  attending  the  Institute. 

The  committee  on  arrangements  this 
year  is  composed  of  Dr.  Roy  M.  Brown,  as- 
sistant director  of  the  School  of  Public 
Welfare,  Mrs.  W.  T.  Bost,  Commissioner  of 
Public  Welfare,  and  Mrs.  W.  B.  Waddill, 
President  of  the  Association  of  Superin- 
tendents of  Public  Welfare. 

The  day-to-day  happenings  at  the  Insti- 
tute will  be  covered  for  the  state  papers 
by  a representative  of  the  State  Board. 


ANNOUNCE  CHANGES 

COUNTY  PERSONNEL 


(Continued  from  Page  1) 

Mrs.  Winnifred  Y.  Wiggins  is  the  new 
welfare  officer  succeeding  Mrs.  Sibyl  Fields 
Lewis  in  Edgecombe,  Mrs.  Lewis  having 
joined  her  husband,  Mr.  Malcolm  Lewis,  in 
Raleigh. 

Conrad  Van  Hyning  was  chosen  director 
of  welfare  in  Forsyth  under  the  new  For- 
syth law,  with  A.  W.  Cline  continuing  with 
the  welfare  department. 

Miss  Beatrice  Butler  succeeded  Mrs.  M. 
A.  James,  the  former  Evelyn  Pope,  in  Ire- 
deH. 

M.  B.  Madison  succeeded  A.  D.  Parker 
under  the  Jackson  county  law. 

S.  F.  Mauney  in  McDowell  succeeded  R. 

V.  McGimsey,  now  register  of  deeds. 

J.  R.  Hollis  succeeded  W.  P.  McGlaughon 
in  New  Hanover. 

B.  B.  C.  Kesler,  superintendent  of  schools, 
took  over  the  work  formerly  done  by  Mrs. 
J.  M.  Sanders  in  Onslow. 

Mrs.  Kate  S.  McLeod  succeeded  Miss 
Elizabeth  Frye  in  Robeson. 

Among  the  changes  in  superintendents 
of  schools  also  serving  as  welfare  officers 
are:  J.  B.  Hash,  succeeding  R.  E.  L.  Plum- 
mer in  Ashe;  D.  B.  Burgess,  succeeding  L. 
L.  Stevens  in  Camden;  H.  C.  Sawyer,  suc- 
ceeding J.  S.  Moore  in  Gates;  J.  H.  Moody, 
succeeding  R.  C.  Barrett  in  Graham;  A.  B. 
Alderman,  succeeding  H.  G.  Robertson,  in 
Greene;  Joe  R.  Nixon,  succeeding  J.  N. 
Hauss  in  Lincoln;  James  C.  Manning  suc- 
ceeding R.  A.  Pope  in  Martin;  Nathan  H. 
Yelton,  succeeding  J.  A.  Steele  in  Mit- 
chell; H.  G.  Robertson  succeeding  W.  D. 
Cox  in  Tyrrell;  J.  T.  Reece,  succeeding  C. 

W.  Riden  in  Yadkin. 

The  State  Board  has  not  been  notified  of 
a successor  to  the  late  Mrs.  F.  C.  Salisbury 
in  Carteret  county. 
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Delinquency  Is  Community  Problem; 

Lack  of  Interest  Is  Fatal  Mistake 


1930  census,  with  the  result  that  the  quotas 
for  the  rural  sections  have  decreased,  and 
those  for  the  piedmont  industrial  sections 
have  gained. 


Organizations  for  Youth,  Supervis- 
ed Playgrounds,  and  Camps 
Deemed  Beneficial 


By  MRS.  R.  N.  SIMMS 
Chairman  Juvenile  Courts  for  the  North 

Carolina  Parent-Teacher  Associations 

The  fact  that  a larger  majority  than 
ever  of  the  people  behind  prison  bars  to- 
day are  under  21  is  appalling,  and  is  con- 
clusive proof  that  there  is  something  vital- 
ly wrong  somewhere  in  the  lives  of  these 
boys  and  girls. 

There  are  various  organizations  and  con- 
ditions which  the  community  needs  to  fos- 
ter and  better  in  order  to  prevent  and  help 
juvenile  delinquency. 

Upon  the  home  and  the  parents  rests  the 
greatest  responsibility  in  this  matter  of 
delinquency.  There  the  habits  of  obedience, 
truthfulness,  promptness,  honesty,  purity, 
and  cleanliness  should  be  instilled  at  an 
early  age.  After  the  child  reaches  school 
age  the  responsibility  is  shared  by  the 
parent  and  teacher,  and  the  home  and  the 
school.  Every  parent  who  is  really  concern- 
ed over  his  child’s  proper  development  is 
obliged  to  be  interested  in  his  school  and 
the  kind  of  teacher  he  has.  Likewise,  the 
teacher  should  be  interested  in  the  parent 
and  in  the  home  of  the  child  if  she  hopes 
to  be  of  the  greatest  service.  In  school  the 
child  learns  to  live  a small  community  life, 
and  the  way  he  learns  to  live  with  its  oth- 
er citizens,  his  school  mates,  has  much  to 
do  with  how  he  is  able  to  live  later  with 
his  fellow  citizens. 

A trained  man  or  woman  should  be  on 
every  school  ground  to  direct  the  play  life 
of  the  children  so  that  they  may  be  trained 
to  engage  in  orderly  games  in  which  fair 
play  and  good  sportmanship  prevail  in- 
stead of  the  rough,  bullying  type  of  undi- 
rected play  which  results  in  torn  shirts 
and  bruised  bodies. 

If  the  child  fails  to  receive  the  proper 
instruction  at  home,  he  may  become  a prob- 
lem in  school.  Usually  his  hours  out  of 
school  are  spent  on  the  streets,  hanging 
around  places  where  evil  companions  are 
found,  and,  with  petty  stealing,  perhaps 
begins  a life  of  crime.  To  help  this  type 
of  child,  the  juvenile  court  and  various 
kinds  of  training  schools  have  been  estab- 
lished. These  are  a great  blessing  and  the 
greatest  assets  the  community  has  in  deal- 
ing with  the  children  who  are  already,  or 
are  fast  becoming,  juvenile  delinquents, 
provided  sufficient  funds  have  been  allowed 
for  them  to  be  properly  conducted. 

Such  organizations  as  the  Boy  Scouts, 
Hi  Y clubs,  Girl  Reserves,  Boys  Clubs,  etc., 
are  very  helpful  in  preventing  delinquency. 
Boys  and  girls  who  are  kept  busily  and 


happily  engaged  seldom  fall  into  mischief. 
In  some  cities  these  clubs  and  their  well 
organized  and  directed  recreational  life  for 
boys  and  girls  has  almost  done  away  with 
serious  delinquency  in  parts  of  cities  where 
it  was  formerly  a big  problem. 

It  is  a wise  step  for  any  commuunity  to 
foster  these  helpful  clubs.  In  addition,  great 
benefit  has  come  from  community  play- 
grounds and  camps  properly  supervised. 
They  are  to  be  found  in  many  of  our  pro- 
gressive cities,  maintained  by  the  regular 
budget  of  the  city. 

Parents  and  others  interested  in  child 
welfare  and  the  prevention  of  delinquency 
should  be  watchful  of  a number  of  other 
things  in  their  communities,  for  instance: 
(1)  the  objectionable  literature  carried  by 
many  newstands — there  is  a law  against 
this  which  can  be  enforced  if  good  people 
see  to  it;  (2)  cleaner  and  more  wholesome 
moving  pictures;  (3)  supervision  of  dance 
halls  and  other  places  of  public  amuse- 
ment: (4)  the  creation  of  sentiment  against 
so  much  joy-riding  day  and  night,  as  well 
as  loafing  on  the  street;  and  best  of  all, 
more  and  better  real  home  life,  and  close 
association  of  parents  and  children  in  play 
and  worth-while  pursuits. 

Parent-teacher  associations  are  trying  to 
better  these  conditions  and  all  others  af- 
fecting child  welfare  and  juvenile  delin- 
quency. Just  a beginning  has  been  made; 
much  remains  to  be  done.  Surely  there  is 
nothing  more  important  to  any  community 
than  saving  its  young  people. 

Lack  of  civic  or  community  interest  and 
oversight  of  the  problems  of  youth  is  a 
fatal  mistake  on  the  part  of  any  modern 
community — in  fact,  it  constitutes  a delin- 
quent community! 

Eighty-Seven  Counties  Now 

Share  Mothers’  Aid  Fund 

Hoke  and  Stokes  Counties  Partici- 
pate for  First  Time;  Revised 
Quotas  Based  on  New  Census 


For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  Moth- 
ers’ Aid  in  North  Carolina,  87  counties 
are  participating,  according  to  Miss  Lily 
E.  Mitchell,  director  of  the  division  of 
child  welfare.  Hoke  and  Stokes  counties, 
which  have  never  had  Mothers’  Aid,  have 
asked  to  share  in  the  state  fund  beginning 
July  1. 

During  1930-31,  83  counties  participated 
in  the  Mothers’  Aid  fund,  meeting  the  state 
quota  dollar  for  dollar.  Two  counties  have 
dropped  out  of  the  list,  but  four  counties 
have  re-entered.  These  are  Caldwell,  Jack- 
son,  Montgomery,  and  Stanly. 

The  quotas  for  1931-32  are  based  on  the 


MOTHERS'  AID  FAMILY 

NOW  SUPPORTS  ITSELF 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 

After  an  investigation  revealed  that  all 
who  knew  the  mother  thought  highly  of 
her  ability  to  rear  her  children  to  be  good 
citizens,  an  allowance  of  fifteen  dollars  a 
month  was  granted.  Later  this  was  raised 
to  twenty  dollars  a month. 

It  has  worked  wonders.  The  small  log 
house  was  in  a dilapidated  condition.  It 
has  been  weatherboarded  and  a coat  of 
paint  added.  An  upstairs  sleeping  quarter 
has  been  finished  off  and  now  serves  as  a 
full-fledged  bedroom.  The  living  room  has 
been  ceiled  and  a brick  flue  built  from  the 
ground  up,  replacing  an  old  flue  which  was 
a fire  menace.  The  back  porch  has  been 
enclosed  and  ceiled  to  make  the  family’s 
first  dining  room. 

The  oldest  child,  a girl,  who  was  eleven 
years  old  at  the  time  Mothers’  Aid  was 
started,  is  now  employed  in  a mill.  With 
her  wages  she  is  buying  comfortable  liv- 
ing room  furniture.  The  next  oldest,  a boy, 
is  working  in  a dairy,  and  is  making  a fair 
wage.  The  third  child,  now  past  fourteen, 
and  not  likely  to  profit  by  further  school- 
ing since  he  has  never  shown  much  inter- 
est, is  also  employed.  The  three  young  peo- 
ple have  shouldered  the  burden  of  the  sup- 
port of  the  family. 

On  July  1,  the  case  was  dropped  as 
self-supporting.  Mothers’  Aid  has  meant 
not  only  physical  subsistence,  but  has  re- 
sulted in  raised  standards  of  living. 


“Every  economic  crisis,  every  upheaval 
of  business  and  trade  conditions,  brings  in 
its  train  a toll  of  human  hardship.  And  it 
has  taken  centuries  for  the  world  to  real- 
ize that  the  child  is  frequently  the  great- 
est sufferer  from  war,  or  drought,  or  un- 
employment.”— Ruth  Bryan  Owen,  M.  C.,  in 
The  Woman’s  Journal. 


HOW  TO  GET  THE  PUBLIC 
WELFARE  PROGRESS 

If  you  do  not  receive  the  Public  Wel- 
fare Progress  and  desire  to  have  it  come 
to  your  address,  fill  out  the  blank  spaces 
below  and  mail  this  coupon  to  Public 
Welfare  Progress,  State  Board  of  Public 
Welfare,  Raleigh,  N.  C.  The  paper  will 
cost  your  nothing.  Here  are  the  spaces 
to  be  filled  out: 

Name  

Post  Office  _ j 

If  R.  F.  D.,  give  box  and  route 

State County 
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Changes  State  Board 
Staff  Are  Announced 

Mrs.  Sprinkle  Leaves;  Miss  Dosher 
Promoted  to  Director  Division 
County  Organization 

Several  changes  in  the  staff  of  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare  oc- 
curred July  1.  Mrs.  Mary  Camp  Sprinkle, 
director  of  the  division  of  county  organiza- 
tion for  the  past  six  years,  resigned  to 
accept  a position  as  representative  of  the 
Red  Cross  in  the  Piedmont  section.  Mrs. 
Sprinkle  will  make  her  headquarters  in 
High  Point.  Before  coming  to  the  State 
Board,  Mrs.  Sprinkle  was  for  several  years 
superintendent  of  public  welfare  in  Harnett 
county. 

Miss  Lois  Dosher,  for  the  past  four  years 
field  agent  for  Mothers’  Aid  in  the  Division 
of  Child  Welfare,  succeeded  Mrs.  Sprinkle 
as  director  of  the  division  of  county  organ- 
ization. Miss  Dosher  will  also  continue  to 
do  some  field  werk  for  the  division  of  child 
welfare. 

L.  G.  Whitley,  penal  inspector  since  1925 
under  a joint  arrangement  between  the 
State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Wel- 
fare and  the  State  Board  of  Health  for 
which  he  was  chief  sanitary  inspector,  is 
now  devoting  his  full  time  to  the  State 
Board  of  Public  Welfare.  Mr.  Whitley  start- 
ed his  career  with  the  state  in  1919  when 
he  became  a sanitary  inspector  for  the 
health  board. 

Two  new  additions  to  the  staff  of  the 
Division  of  Mental  Health  and  Hygiene 
were  made.  These  include  an  assistant  psy- 
chologist and  a part-time  clerical  worker. 
Miss  Blanche  Zorn,  former  part-time  work- 
er, is  now  employed  on  full-time. 

The  new  psychologist  is  O.  D.  Knight, 
formerly  professor  of  psychology  of  Mer- 
cer University.  Mr.  Knight  has  studied  ex- 
tensively in  the  field  of  abnormal  and  clin- 
ical psychology,  and  has  given  in  the 
neighborhood  of  400  individual  intelligence 
examinations.  Miss  Berwanger  is  a senior 
at  the  University  and  is  taking  special 
work  in  psychology  and  sociology. 

J.  N.  Freeman,  for  nearly  two  years  di- 
rector of  school  attendance,  a special  proj- 
ect of  the  Laura  Spelman  Rockefeller  Me- 
morial fund,  left  the  department  July  1,  at 
which  time  the  funds  for  the  project  were 
exhausted. 

Lawrence  A.  Oxley,  director  of  the  divis- 
ion of  work  among  negroes  since  January 
1925  under  two  grants  from  the  Spelman 
fund,  is  now  employed  by  the  state,  as  the 
state  appropriated  funds  with  which  to 
carry  on  the  program. 


Boys’  Club  In  Los  Angeles 
Cuts  Juvenile  Crime  75  P.C. 

The  way  Boys’  Clubs  decrease  juvenile 
crime  is  described  by  Judge  Robert  H. 
Scott,  of  the  California  Superior  court, 
in  an  article  in  the  Bar  Association  Bul- 
letin of  Los  Angeles.  He  says  in  part: 

What  constitutes  a wise  program  may 
depend  upon  the  lack  in  any  neighbor- 
hood of  the  normal  child  environment  as 
revealed  by  a community  survey. 

In  1925,  for  example,  a survey  of 
Los  Angeles  conducted  by  a local  uni- 
versity and  financed  by  a leading  service 
club  fixed  a certain  neighborhood  as  the 
most  prolific  source  of  delinquency.  A 
well  equipped  Boys’  Club  was  establish- 
ed in  the  heart  of  this  district.  Delin- 
quency within  a radius  of  over  a mile 
around  that  Club  has  decreased  75  per 
cent,  and  within  a radius  of  seven  city 
blocks  has  dropped  82  per  cent. 

On  last  Halloween  not  one  act  of  van- 
dalism of  any  kind  was  committeed  in 
that  entire  district.  This  Club  is  one  of 
a nation-wide  network  being  established 
in  principal  cities. — Boys’  Club  News 
Bulletin,  New  York  City. 


CHILD  LABOR  LAWS  WERE 
PASSED  BY  LEGISLATURE 

Fourth  Grade  Clause  Removed ; 
Hours  for  Newsboys  Changed 

Child  labor  legislation  of  importance  was 
enacted  by  the  1931  legislature.  Children 
between  the  ages  of  14  and  16  are  now  pro- 
hibited from  working  in  certain  hazardous 
occupations. 

The  removal  of  the  so-called  fourth 
grade  clause  which  had  been  sought  by 
various  organizations  was  finally  effected. 
This  now  establishes  the  eight-hour  day 
and  the  48-hour  week  for  children  under  16 
years,  except  where  it  is  found  a boy  is 
the  sole  support  of  himself  or  his  widowed 
mother  and  no  eight-hour  job  is  available. 
Under  these  circumstances,  he  may  be  al- 
lowed to  work  longer. 

Boys  carrying  newspapers  or  other 
printed  matter  on  a fixed  route  may  now 
work  between  the  hours  of  five  a.  m.  and 
eight  p.  m.  provided  that  they  do  not  work 
more  than  four  hours  a day  and  24  hours 
a week.  Also  that,  including  the  school 
day,  they  do  not  work  more  than  eight 
hours  a day.  This  extends  the  newsboy’s 
day  and  limits  the  hours  he  shall  work. 

Night  work  for  women  under  18  years 
was  prohibited. 

Women  employed  in  mills  and  factories 
may  not  work  more  than  eleven  hours  per 
day  or  55  hours  per  week. 


Results  of  Survey 

Will  Be  Published 


School  Attendance  Project  Nearing 
Completion;  Bulletin  Soon 
Available 


The  school  attendance  project  which  for 
the  past  three  years  has  been  financed  by 
the  Laura  Spelman  Rockefeller  Memorial 
fund,  and  conducted  by  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  and  Public  Welfare,  has  been 
completed.  Results  of  the  project  are  in- 
cluded in  the  bulletin,  “School  Attendance 
in  North  Carolina,”  which  is  soon  to  be  is- 
sued. It  is  now  at  press  and  will  be  avail- 
able to  those  interested  in  a few  weeks. 

This  bulletin  represents  a survey  of 
school  attendance  in  six  counties.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  survey  was  to  determine  the 
causes  of  absences  so  that  the  proper  ap- 
proach to  meeting  the  grave  problem  of 
non-attendance  at  school  might  be  made. 

The  project  was  begun  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Miss  Elizabeth  Smith  in  April, 
1928.  J.  N.  Freeman  took  over  the  work 
September  1,  1929,  and  has  carried  it  for- 
ward to  completion. 

Those  wishing  copies  of  the  school  at- 
tendance bulletin  may  have  their  names 
placed  on  the  mailing  list  by  notifying  the 
State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. 

Tlie  next  issue  of  Public  Welfare  Prog- 
ress will  review  the  bulletin. 


NO  SOUP 

Newspapers  recently  reported  that  the 
Lady  Bountiful  of  the  Bowery,”  Mrs.  Mar- 
ion Spore  Bush  had  discontinued  her  bread 
line  in  the  Bowery  where  she  had  fed  from 
2,000  to  3,500  men  daily  for  the  past  three 
years.  Investigations  of  the  New  York  Wel- 
fare Council  and  others,  convinced  her  that 
the  Bowery  was  being  frequented  by  idlers 
simply  looking  for  a hand-out.  Mrs.  Spore 
stated  that  she  believed  that  relief  could 
be  better  given  through  the  established 
agencies. 

“Compared  with  the  emotional  thrill  that 
comes  from  soup  kitchens  and  bread  lines, 
the  work  of  the  regular  social  agencies 
seems  staid  and  reserved,”  says  Rev.  John 
O’Grady,  secretary  of  the  National  Confer- 
ence of  Catholic  Charities.  “It  is  much 
easier  to  hand  a man  a slice  of  bread  or  a 
nickel  than  to  sit  down  with  him,  share  his 
burdens  and,  as  far  as  possible,  bring  him 
to  the  point  where  he  can  bear  his  burdens 
alone.” — Florida  Welfare  Progress. 


“Home  life  is  the  highest  and  finest 
product  of  civilization.  It  is  the  great  mold- 
ing force  of  mind  and  character.  Except  in 
unusual  circumstances,  the  home  should  not 
be  broken  up  for  reasons  of  poverty.” — 
White  House  Conference  of  1909. 
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Delinquents  Create 
Trouble  At  Caswell 

Building  Needed  For  Segregating 
Unruly  Boys;  Facilities  Pro- 
vided for  Such  Girls 


By  DR.  W.  H.  DIXON 
Superintendent  Caswell  Training  School 

There  are  three  general  classes  of  mental 
defectives;  idiots,  imbeciles  and  morons. 

There  is  a troublesome  group  at  our  In- 
stitution as  well  as  in  others  known  as  the 
defective  delinquent.  The  greatest  number 
of  the  above  come  from  the  moron,  a few 
from  the  imbecile,  and  practically  none 
from  the  idiot  group.  You  can  readily  see 
from  this  that  to  be  delinquent,  it  takes 
some  intelligence  and  of  our  delinquent 
group,  the  majority  come  from  the  higher 
type.  Those  of  you  that  have  given  any 
thought  to  crime  in  its  various  degrees, 
know  that  the  normal  delinquent  is  the 
greatest  menace  to  our  country  and  is  the 
most  difficult  to  correct.  Next  to  this, 
comes  the  defective  delinquent.  This  class 
of  mental  defectives  are  used  as  tools  by 
the  normal  delinquent  to  carry  out  their 
aims  and  purposes  in  the  perpetration  of 
crimes.  In  other  words,  the  normal  delin- 
quent tries  to  place  the  crime  upon  the 
mental  delinquent  as  the  originators  when 
really  the  normal  delinquent  has  made  all 
of  the  plans  and  directed  their  execution. 

The  defective  delinquent  at  Caswell 
Training  School  is  found  in  both  of  the 
sexes.  Fortunately,  for  us  we  do  not  have  a 
very  great  number  of  this  type.  If  we  did, 
we  would  have  an  untold  and  an  uncontrol- 
able  amount  of  trouble.  Among  the  boys, 
for  instance,  the  defective  delinquent  is  re- 
garded as  a leader,  as  a hero  and  anything 
that  he  does  is  all  right.  Because  of  his 
superior  mentality  over  the  imbeciles  and 
lower  types  of  morons,  he  is  a distinct  men- 
ace here.  The  same  is  true  of  the  girls. 

The  only  difference  we  have  here  in  the 
management  of  the  girls,  is  that  we  have, 
a building  that  we  use  to  segregate  the  de-* 
(Continued  on  Page  4) 


Farm  Work  Leading 
Cause  of  Absences 

School  Attendance  Survey  Publish- 
ed in  Bulletin  Form;  Ready 
For  Distribution 


“The  reader  would  be  safe  in  concluding 
that  farm  work  is  largely  to  blame  for  the 
rural  child’s  inequality  of  opportunity  as 
compared  with  that  of  the  child  who  lives 
in  a town  or  city,”  declares  J.  N.  Freeman, 
in  the  new  bulletin,  “School  Attendance  in 
North  Carolina,”  which  has  just  been  pub- 
lished by  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and 
Public  Welfare. 

The  bulletin  represents  a survey  of  school 
attendance  in  six  counties  which  included  a 
(Continued  on  Page  3) 

Columbus  Reinstates 

Its  Welfare  Officer 

Miss  Nichols  Succeeds  Mr.  Sebas- 
tian in  Wilkes;  Mrs.  Farnell 
Elected  in  Pamlico 

Ike  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public 
Welfare  has  been  notified  of  three  elections 
occurring  in  August.  Mrs.  Agnes  Barn- 
hardt,  for  the  past  two  years  superintend- 
ent of  public  welfare  in  Columbus  county, 
which  voted  in  July  to  abolish  the  welfare 
work  as  an  “economy”  move,  has  been  re- 
instated. Columbus  evidently  took  stock  of 
the  value  of  the  work  in  keeping  down  ex- 
penses in  providing  for  the  poor,  and 
changed  its  mind. 

Miss  Valeria  Belle  Nichols,  a young  wo- 
man who  is  a college  graduate  and  who 
has  had  experience  in  social  work,  was 
elected  in  Wilkes  county  to  succeed  D.  C. 
Sebastian. 

Mrs.  G.  T.  Farnell,  who  has  been  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  public  welfare  in  Pam- 
lico county  for  six  or  eight  years,  and  has 
done  a great  deal  of  volunteer  work,  has 
been  elected  superintendent  of  public  wel- 
fare. Pamlico  formerly  did  not  have  a paid 
welfare  worker,  the  duties  of  the  office  de- 
volving upon  the  superintendent  of  schools. 


Salary  Scale  Set  By 
Equalization  Board 

Subsidy  Ranges  From  $400  in  Small- 
est Counties  to  $1200  in 
Largest 


For  the  first  time,  North  Carolina  will 
provide  state  aid  to  counties  employing 
welfare  officers.  As  a result  of  the  action 
taken  by  the  1931  legislature,  when  it  pro- 
vided that  the  six-months  schools  should 
be  supported  by  the  state,  the  counties  are 
to  receive  one-half  of  the  salaries  of  the 
welfare  officers  from  state  funds. 

However,  the  scale  of  salaries  subsidized 
by  the  state  will  vary  widely  from  those 
at  present  being  paid.  It  appears  that  the 
budgets  of  the  larger  counties  will  suffer, 
and  that  on  the  other  hand,  the  smaller 
counties  will  receive  more  for  welfare  work 
from  the  state  than  they  had  been  receiv- 
ing from  their  boards  of  education. 

Since  one  of  the  duties  of  the  welfare 
officer  is  to  act  as  chief  attendance  officer 
of  the  county,  the  school  fund  has  always 
been  required  to  pay  one-half  of  the  sal- 
ary and  expenses  of  the  welfare  officers. 
In  addition,  the  school  fund  has  paid,  in 
the  larger  counties,  half  of  the  expenses  of 
assistants  in  the  welfare  departments. 

Those  counties  having  populations  of  less 
than  32,000  are  not  required  to  employ 
full-time  superintendents  of  public  welfare, 
but  are  permitted  to  place  the  welfare 
duties  upon  the  superintendent  of  schools. 
The  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public 
Welfare  hopes  that  some  of  these  coun- 
ties, which  for  the  first  time  will  have  an 
inducement  from  the  state  to  do  so,  will 
now  employ  special  welfare  workers. 

In  the  29  counties  having  populations  of 
over  32,000,  the  State  Board  of  Equaliza- 
tion has  decided  that  it  will  not  pay  more 
than  $200  for  expenses,  and  allowed  sums 
ranging  from  $800  to  $1,200,  depending  on 
the  county’s  population,  for  salaries.  This 
is  considerably  less  than  is  being  spent  for 
(Continued  on  Page  2) 
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Welfare  Institute 
Proves  Successful 


Attendance  Totals  194;  Represents 
Wide  Variety  of 
Occupations 

In  spite  of  hot  weather,  depression,  and 
cut  salaries,  the  Public  Welfare  Institute 
held  in  July  in  Chape!  Hill,  was  the  best 
attended  of  the  twelve  that  have  been  held 
since  1920.  The  Institute  was  conducted  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  and  Public  Welfare  and  the 
School  of  Public  Welfare  of  the  University. 

Attendance  totalled,  according  to  the  reg- 
istration, 194.  It  included  42  superintend- 
ents of  public  welfare,  which  was  only  six 
less  than  the  entire  number  of  full-time 
welfare  officers  in  the  state.  In  addition 
there  were  eight  superintendents  of  schools, 
nine  probation  officers,  five  juvenile  court 
judges,  14  institution  heads  and  officers, 
and  three  members  of  county  boards  of 
public  welfare. 

The  98  included  under  “miscellaneous” 
were  members  of  the  State  Board  staff, 
members  of  the  faculty  of  the  School  of 
Public  Welfare,  the  president  of  the  Uni- 
versity, Commissioner  of  Public  Welfare, 
a director  of  vocational  guidance  in  a city’s 
schools,  an  assistant  city  clerk,  a secretary 
of  an  employment  bureau,  a clerk  of  a post- 
office,  a Travelers’  Aid  secretary,  a lawyer, 
a representative  of  the  Duke  Endowment, 
a number  of  teachers,  and  others. 

One  matron  of  a county  home  attended. 
One  federal  probation  officer  was  listed 
along  with  the  city  and  county  probation 
officers. 

The  superintendents  of  public  welfare 
who  attended  were: 

Mrs.  Agnes  Earnhardt,  Columbus  county. 

Miss  Victoria  Bell,  Catawba  county. 

Mrs.  T.  W.  Bickett,  Wake  county. 

Miss  Beatrice  Butler,  Iredell  county. 


Mrs.  Fannie  W.  Cantrell,  Rutherfordton 
county. 

Mi  s Lona  Glidewcll,  Rockingham  county. 
Mrs.  M.  L.  Gwaltney,  Alexander  county. 
Mrs.  I.  P.  Hodges,  Beaufort  county. 

Mrs.  Gertrude  Keller,  Gaston  county. 
Miss  Lucy  Leach,  Warren  county. 

Mrs.  Kate  S.  McLeod,  Robeson  county. 
Miss  Flora  McQueen,  Harnett  county. 
Miss  Mary  Robinson,  Anson  county. 

Mrs.  J.  K.  Smith,  Nash  county. 

Mrs.  Blanche  C.  Sterne,  Guilford  county. 
Mrs.  D.  J.  Thurston,  Johnston  county. 
Mrs.  W.  B.  Waddill,  Vance  county. 

Mrs.  Cathleen  Warren,  Caldwell  county. 
Mrs.  Winnifred  Wiggins,  Edgecombe 
county. 

J.  T.  Barnes,  Wilson  county. 

A.  W.  Cline,  Forsyth  county. 

J.  W.  Comer,  Surry  county. 

E.  E.  Connor,  Buncombe  county. 

A.  W.  Daughtry,  Sampson  county. 

R.  H.  Edwards,  Wayne  county. 

P.  II.  Fleming,  Alamance  county. 

K.  T.  Futrell,  Pitt  county. 

J.  B.  Hall,  Halifax  county'. 

G.  B.  Hanrahan,  Lenoir  county. 

J.  B.  Hollis,  New  Hanover  county. 

G.  H.  Lawrence,  Orange  county. 

C.  F.  Lopp,  Davidson  county. 

0.  B.  Mabry,  Stanly  county. 

J.  P.  Marsh,  Union  county. 

J.  B.  Martin,  Cumberland  county. 

A.  H.  Outlaw,  Pasquotank  county. 

0.  G.  Reynolds,  Richmond  county. 

D.  E.  Robinson,  Brunswick  county. 

D.  E.  Sebastian,  Wilkes  county. 

W.  E.  Stanley,  Durham  county. 

J.  B.  Smith,  Cleveland  county. 

E.  F.  White,  Cabarrus  county. 

Conrad  Van  Hyning,  director  of  public 
welfare  in  Forsyth  county,  was  also  pres- 
ent. 


SALARY  SCALE  SET  BY 

EQUALIZATION  BOARD 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 

welfare  purposes  in  many  of  the  larger 
counties. 

For  the  smaller  counties,  the  board  de- 
termined on  a scale  ranging'  from  $400  for 
salary  plus  $100  for  traveling  expense  to 
$600  for  salary  plus  $100  for  traveling  ex- 
pense. 

The  scale  is  as  follows: 

Counties  with  a population  of  less  than 

12.000,  $400  for  salary  plus  $100  for  travel 
expense. 

Counties  with  a population  of  12,000  to 

32.000,  $600  for  salary  plus  $100  for  travel 
expense. 

Counties  with  a population  of  22,000  to 

32.000,  $600  for  salary  plus  $100  for  travel 
expense. 

Counties  with  a population  of  32,000  to 

42.000,  $800  for  salary  plus  $150  for  travel 
expense. 

Counties  with  a population  of  42,000  to 


52.000,  $900  for  salary  plus  $200  for  travel 
expense. 

Counties  with  a population  of  52,000  to 

62.000,  $1,000  for  salary  plus  $200  for 
travel  expense. 

Counties  with  a population  of  62,000  and 
over,  $1,200  for  salary  plus  $200  for  travel 
expense. 

In  all  counties  where  the  county  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction  acts  as  welfare 
officer,  an  amount  of  $100  for  salary  plus 
$100  for  travel  expense  will  be  included  in 
the  state  budget. 

The  board  also  notes:  “It  is  understood 
that  the  amounts  above  stated  are  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  state  budget  only  upon  certi- 
fication from  the  state  commissioner  of 
public  welfare  showing  that  the  county 
has  provided  an  equivalent  amount;  and 
the  travel  allowance  is  to  be  conditioned 
upon  the  actual  expenditure  of  the  amount 
so  allowed  for  this  purpose.” 

Rowan  Welfare  Department 
Receives  Legacy  of  $5000 

The  Welfare  Department  of  Rowan 
county,  headed  by  Mrs.  Mary  O.  Linton, 
superintendent  of  public  welfare,  has  been 
left  a legacy  of  a trust  fund  of  $5,000,  the 
interest  of  which  is  to  be  used  by  the  wel- 
fare officer  of  Rowan  county.  This  was  the 
gift  of  the  late  Mrs.  P.  A.  Frercks,  who 
during  her  life  repeatedly  made  small  do- 
nations to  the  work  but  gave  no  intimation 
of  her  intention  to  remember  the  welfare 
department  in  her  will. 

This  is  the  third  bequest  to  the  welfare 
department.  In  recent  years  two  citizens  of 
Rowan  have  left  sums  for  the  work,  one 
leaving  $500,  and  another  $200. 

The  board  of  public  welfare  in  Rowan 
county  feels  that  it  is  a distinct  compli- 
ment to  the  welfare  work  being  done,  and 
hopes  that  it  may  be  the  beginning  of  a 
permanent  endowment  fund. 

An  editorial  in  the  Salisbury  Post,  which 
was  published  following  the  announcement 
of  Mrs.  Linton’s  recent  re-election  for  an- 
other two  year  term,  reads:  “The  two 

boards  gave  her  a unanimous  vote  of  con- 
fidence and  re-election.  This  will  give  en- 
tire satisfaction  to  the  people  of  the  coun- 
ty, for  we  know  that  the  people  of  the  coun- 
ty have  the  utmost  confidence  in  Mrs.  Lin- 
ton and  realise  that  the  reason  why  the 
office  functions  so  splendidly  is  that  there 
is  such  a capable  and  energetic  head  to 
direct  its  affairs.” 


“No  Christian  and  civilized  community 
can  afford  to  show  a happy-go-lucky  lack 
of  concern  for  the  youth  of  today;  for,  if 
so,  the  community  will  have  to  pay  a ter- 
rible penalty  of  financial  burden  and  social 
degradation  in  the  to-morrow.” — Theodore 
Roosevelt. 
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Declares  School  Is  Logical 
Mental  Hygiene  Laboratory 


Must  Play  Important  Part  in  Form- 
ing Child’s  Emotional 
Habits 

By  ELLEN  BLACK  WINSTON,  Ph.  D, 

“Childhood  is  the  golden  age  for  mental 
hygiene.”  Realization  of  the  significance  of 
this  statement  by  Dr.  William  A.  White 
leads  to  emphasis  on  the  function  of  the 
school  in  connection  with  any  far-reaching- 
mental  hygiene  program.  Children’s  habits 
and  their  emotional  behavior  receive  their 
characteristic  form  in  early  years  and  if 
the  school  is  to  fulfill  its  role  adequately, 
it  must  play  an  important  guiding  part 
in  the  formation  of  these  patterns  of  be- 
havior, for  most  mental  health  or  ill  health 
is  determined  in  childhood.  The  child  who 
enjoys  mental  health  and  gives  promise  of 
being  a healthy-minded  adult  must  be  hap- 
pily adjusted  to  his  fellows  and  to  his  en- 
vironment. He  must  be  efficient  and  cheer- 
ful, emotionally  controlled,  intellectually 
keen,  and  socially  adaptable. 

Mental  hygiene  and  its  problems  apply  to 
every  child.  In  the  past  the  emphasis  has 
been  placed  on  physical  hygiene  primarily 
and  only  more  tardily  is  the  equal,  if  not 
greater,  significance  of  mental  hygiene  be- 
coming recognized.  If  a child  has  a broken 
limb  or  a high  fever,  he  receives  a physi- 
cian’s care.  It  is  just  as  important  that  the 
child  who  displays  some  marked  form  of 
mental  maladjustment  receive  adequate 
care. 

The  school  is  the  logical  mental  hygiene 
laboratory.  Under  our  system  of  compul- 
sory education,  practically  every  child  en- 
ters its  doors  and  remains  for  a consider- 
able length  of  time.  This  gives  the  school 
authorities  ample  opportunity  for  observ- 
ing the  child  as  he  reacts  to  many  situa- 
tions, as  he  copes  with  new  experiences,  as 
he  comes  into  intimate  contact  with  his  fel- 
lows. If  a child  is  not  able  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  his  daily  life  healthily  and  hap- 
pily, the  teacher  is  in  a position  to  note  the 
fact  and  institute  remedial  measures.  The 
school  is  the  best  agent  for  following  the 
development  of  every  child  whether  he  be 
normal  or  abnormal. 

Who  is  the  normal  child  ? And  who  is  the 
abnormal  child?  Society  sets  up  certain 
standards  or  forms  of  behavior  and  expects 
normal  individuals  to  conform  to  them. 
Those  who  vary  markedly  from  these  stand- 
ards are  classified  as  abnormal.  Many  mal- 
adjusted children  are  well  developed  intel- 
lectually and  pursue  their  school  work 
without  difficulty  but  they  have  personal- 
ity and  behavior  problems  which  handicap 


them  in  their  social  relations.  The  child 
suffering  from  mental  ill  health  may  be 
maladjusted  in  certain  respects,  relatively 
normal  in  others.  It  is  the  function  of  the 
school  not  only  to  help  these  poorly  ad- 
justed children  but  also  to  keep  the  rela- 
tively adjusted  children  in  a state  of  har- 
monious emotional  relations  with  their  fel- 
lows. 

There  are  many  forms  of  maladjustment 
which  are  apparent  in  childhood.  The  em- 
phasis in  the  present  discussion  is  placed 
on  the  child  with  the  less  serious  mental 
problems  but  the  child  who  may  develop 
ever  more  dangerous  forms  of  mental  dis- 
order. If  a child  suffers  from  actual  mental 
disease,  or  if  a child  is  a low-grade  feeble- 
minded individual,  or  if  a child  obviously 
cannot  get  along  at  all  satisfactorily,  cog- 
nizance is  taken  of  his  case  and  special 
treatment  or  instruction  provided.  But  what 
about  the  at  present  less  obvious  forms  of 
mental  maladjustment?  The  school  as  the 
laboratory  for  mental  hygiene  must  recog- 
nize the  symptoms  of  potential  mental  dis- 
ease and  institute  preventive  and  curative 
measures.  It  must  deal  with  the  child  who 
is  abnormally  timid,  the  child  who  has  ex- 
cessive fears,  the  child  who  is  over-sensi- 
tive, the  child  who  is  resentful  and  “car- 
ries a chip  on  his  shoulder,”  the  child  who 
is  suspicious  and  feels  persecuted,  the  child 
who  is  abnormally  obstinate,  the  child  who 
is  so  unstable  that  he  swings  from  the 
heights  to  the  depths  on  the  slightest  pro- 
vocation, the  child  who  is  solitary  and  lack- 
ing in  sociability,  the  child  who  devotes  an 
excessive  amount  of  time  to  unrealistic 
fantasy  and  day-dreaming,  the  child  who 
suffers  from  intense  depressions,  the  child 
who  has  a strong  inferiority  complex,  the 
child  who  gives  morbid  attention  to  bodily 
ills,  real  or  imaginary,  the  child  who  has 
physical  disabilities  such  as  deafness  and 
stuttering,  the  child  who  suffers  from  men- 
tal conflicts,  and  the  child  under  unusual 
emotional  strain.  These  and  many  other 
symptoms  make  it  more  difficult  for  some 
children  to  adapt  themselves  to  their  envir- 
oment  than  for  more  normal  persons. 

Every  teacher  will  have  pupils  who  suf- 
fer from  more  or  less  marked  forms  of 
mental  maladjustment.  The  importance  of 
having  her  trained  to  recognize  such  symp- 
toms and  trained  to  help  solve  the  prob- 
lems involved  cannot  be  over-emphasized. 
At  present  most  teachers  are  sublimely  ig- 
norant of  the  objective  signs  of  mental 
health  and  ill  health.  Classes  in  the  prob- 
lems of  mental  hygiene  and  behavior  dis- 
orders should  become  an  integral  part  of 
every  teacher  training  curriculum.  Only 


when  this  becomes  an  actuality  will  the  ed- 
ucational' system  be  prepared  to  do  its  full 
share  in  forestalling  mental  disorders. 
Then  will  the  school  truly  be  able  to  ful- 
fill its  role  as  the  most  adequate  mental 
hygiene  laboratory. 

FARM  WORK  LEADING 

CAUSE  OF  ABSENCES 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 
variety  of  problems.  These  counties  were 
Cherokee,  a mountain  section;  Moore,  a 
trucking  and  cotton  county  which  has  the 
poorest  farm  tenancy  in  the  state;  Union, 
where  the  economic  conditions  are  better 
and  where  the  rural  population  is  largest; 
Lenoir,  an  agricultural  section  in  which 
the  schools  are  highly  consolidated;  Hali- 
fax, with  the  largest  ratio  of  Negro  popu- 
lation; and  Orange,  where  the  state  Uni- 
versity is  located,  and  in  which  tobacco  is 
the  outstanding  crop. 

Mr.  Freeman  states  that  farm  work  de- 
stroys the  rural  child’s  educational  chance, 
“not  only  because  it  interferes  with  his 
school  attendance  but  because  it  is  also  a 
reason  for  the  shorter  school  term  main- 
tained in  the  rural  districts.  Children  who 
must  sacrifice  a certain  amount  of  time  to 
such  emergencies  as  bad  roads  and  bad 
weather,  as  many  country  children  always 
do,  run  on  a very  narrow  margin  when 
the  term  is  only  six  or  seven  months  and 
they  stay  out  of  school  a month  or  more 
to  help  at  home.”  • 

“Normal  progress  in  school  is  dependent 
on  regular  attendance  so  that  children  who 
habitually  stay  away  from  school  for  work 
fall  behind  in  their  classes.  Besides  the  ac- 
tual loss  of  time,  children  who  are  kept  at 
home  to  work  or  have  to  work  a part  of 
the  day  are  too  tired  and  listless  to  do  the 
required  work  in,  school  when  they  return, 
and  thus  scholarship  suffers  and  retarda- 
tion increases,”  Mr.  Freeman  states. 

Included  in  the  study  are  the  records  for 
7,891  white  children  and  3,756  colored  chil- 
dren of  compulsory  attendance  age.  More 
than  35  percent  of  the  white  pupils  were 
absent  more  than  a month,  Mr.  Freeman 
finds.  However,  of  these  35.3  percent,  9.4 
of  the  absences  reported  were  among  chil- 
dren under  seven  years  of  age.  He  states 
that  2,780,  or  38.3%  were  absent  less  than 
ten  days;  1,915,  or  26.4,  were  absent  ten 
days  but  less  than  twenty  days  or  one 
school  month;  4,695  or  64.7  per  cent  of 
the  pupils  were  absent  less  than  a month. 

The  absences  among  the  colored  pupils 
are  reported  to  be  of  even  a higher  rate. 
Nearly  50  per  cent,  or  1,765,  were  absent 
more  than  a month. 

“The  greatest  difficulty  encountered  in 
making  the  survey  was  the  fact  that  if 
North  Carolina  has  any  standardized  plan 
of  child  accounting  it  is  not  used  uni- 
formly,” Mr.  Freeman  states. 

The  school  attendance  bulletin  arrives 
at  some  interesting  conclusions.  It  will  be 
furnished  free  upon  request. 
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Farm  Colony  Now  Ready 
To  Accept  New  Inmates 

Mrs.  Gallup  Interested  in  Receiving- 
Applications  for  Matron’s 
Training-  Course 

I lie  Slate  Industrial  Farm  Colony  for 
Women  is  now  prepared  to  accept  about 
thirty  more  inmates,  Mrs.  Marian  F.  Gal- 
lup, superintendent,  has  announced.  Since 
July  1,  funds  have  been  available  with 
which  to  maintain  the  new  building  which 
has  been  ready  for  occupancy  for  some 
time. 

According  to  the  law,  the  following  wo- 
men may  be  accepted  at  the  Farm  Colony: 
“Women  sixteen  years  of  age  and  older  be- 
longing to  the  following  classes  and  who 
are  not  eligible  for  admission  to  Samarcand 
may  be  committed  by  any  court  of  compe- 
tent jurisdiction  to  said  institution,  and  not 
otherwise;  persons  convicted  of,  or  who 
plead  guilty  to  the  commission  of  misde- 
meanors, including  prostitution,  habitual 
drunkenness,  drug-using,  disorderly  con- 
duct. The  board  of  directors  may  in  its  dis- 
cretion receive  and  detain  as  an  inmate  of 
the  institution  any  woman  or  girl,  not  oth- 
erwise provided  for,  who  may  be  sentenced 

by  any  court  of  the  United  States  within 
this  State.” 

• 

The  Farm  Colony  does  not  want  feeble- 
minded women  as  it  is  not  an  institution  to 
give  permanent  custodial  care.  During  June 
the  population  of  the  Farm  Colony  num- 
bered 32.  Three  inmates  were  received  and 
four  were  paroled. 

Mis.  Gallup  is  also  interested  in  receiv- 
ing applicants  for  a training  course  for  in- 
stitutional matrons.  Two  or  three  women 
will  be  accepted  for  the  course  which  lasts 
several  months.  They  will  receive  their 
board  and  room  and  the  training  free  in 
exchange  for  their  services.  At  the  end  of 
the  course,  Mrs.  Gallup  will  do  what  she 
can  to  find  permanent  positions  for  those 
completing  the  work.  Others  will  be  ac- 
cepted then  for  training. 


delinquents  create 

TROUBLE  AT  CASWELL 


(Continued  from  Page  1) 
fective  delinquent  girl,  whereas  we  do  not 
have  a building  for  the  boys,  consequently, 
we  are  unable  to  deal  properly  with  the 
boys  and  will  not  be  until  the' legislature 
appropriates  a sufficient  amount  of  money 
to  elect  buildings  to  care  for  them.  Certain 
types  of  morons,  I mean  by  this,  the  higher 
types,  could  with  safety  and  profit  to  the 
boys,  be  placed  in  correctional  institutions 
provided  they  are  admitted  early  enough, 
certainly  before  the  habits  have  become 


firmly  fixed.  This  applies  to  Caswell  Train- 
ing School  as  well.  In  my  opinion,  any  boy 
or  girl  that  shows  any  tendency  whatso- 
ever to  become  a defective  delinquent  should 
immediately  be  placed  here  so  that  correc- 
tional influences  and  changes  of  environ- 
ment may  be  thrown  around  him  so  that 
i'  will  change  his  tendencies  to  any  sort 
ol  crime.  I think  he  should  be  admitted  cer- 
tainly before  he  is  twelve  years  old,  maybe 
earlier.  It  has  been  our  observation  that  a 
boy  or  a girl  with  delinquent  tendencies 
who  is  admitted  after  the  age  of  twelve 
is  hard  to  control.  Practically  the  only 
only  thing  that  we  can  do  is  to  curtail  his 
oi'  her  activities.  Very  few,  if  any,  are  given 
any  real  correction. 

Referring  to  the  girls  again,  if  one  be- 
comes more  or  less  unmanageable,  she  is 
immediately  removed  from  the  regular 
group  and  placed  in  a building  alone  so 
that  she  may  not  show  her  delinquency  to 
the  others,  and  in  the  mean  time,  she  may 
be  able  to  think  out  something  for  herself. 
In  a great  many  cases,  this  has  worked 
fairly  satisfactory.  There  are  just  a few, 
however,  that  are  so  firmly  fixed  in  their 
delinquency  that  their  stay  has  to  be  per- 
manent in  the  detention  building.  They  are 
assured,  however,  just  as  soon  as  they  are 
able  to  control  their  delinquent  tendencies 
and  behave  properly,  they  will  be  allowed 
to  go  to  their  former  buildings  and  asso- 
ciates. Fortunately,  a majority  of  them  are 
able  to  adjust  themselves  along  these  lines. 

With  the  boys,  however,  we  do  not  have 
such  a building.  As  a result,  we  have  more 
oi  less  trouble  with  a few  boys.  They  have 
to  be  closely  supervised,  and  closely  watch- 
ed to  prevent  them  from  upsetting  so  many 
that  regard  them  as  heroes. 

Commission  Brands 
Prison  As  Failure 

Wickersham  Report  Says  Penal  In- 
stitutions Do  Not  Reform  Crim- 
inals or  Protect  Society 


Jhe  present  prison  system  “does  not  re- 
form the  criminal,”  and  “does  not  protect 
society,  according  to  President  Hoover’s 
National  Commission  on  Law  Observance 
and  Enforcement,  of  which  George  W. 
Wickersham  is  chairman.  Also,  it  is  stated, 
“there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  con- 
tributes to  the  increase  of  crime  by  harden- 
ing the  criminal.” 

I he  report  declares:  “The  prison  has 
failed  as  an  educational  institution.  No  one 
claims  that  the  men  who  are  released  are 
better  equipped  to  accept  an  honest  role  in 
the  world  than  they  were  before  commit- 
ment. 

The  prison  has  failed  as  a disciplinary 
institution. 


HOW  TO  GET  THE  PUBLIC 
WELFARE  PROGRESS 

If  you  do  not  receive  the  Public  Wel- 
fare Progress  and  desire  to  have  it  come 
to  your  address,  fill  out  (he  blank  spaces 
below  and  mail  this  coupon  to  Public 
Welfare  Progress,  State  Board  of  Public 
Welfare,  Raleigh,  N.  C.  The  paper  will 
cost  your  nothing.  Here  are  the  spaces 
to  be  filled  out: 

Name  
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State  County 


“the  riots,  the  use  of  cruel  and  brutal 
measures  of  punishment,  the  persistent  re- 
If  deterrence  is  our  aim,  it  follows  log- 
ically that  all  sentences  to  prison  should 
currence  of  murder  within  the  prison,  the 
presence  of  narcotics,  the  frequent  atmos- 
phere of  hate  and  bitterness,  are  sufficient 
evidence.” 

The  Literary  Digest  (August  8,  1931)  re- 
ports: “In  addition  to  the  construction  of 
modern  prisons  and  the  employment  of 
well-paid,  highly  trained  wardens  and 
guards,”  writes  the  Washington  corres- 
pondent of  the  New  York  Herald-Tribune, 
the  commission  submitted  these  recom- 
mendations to  President  Hoover  for  “the 
humanization  ’ of  the  American  penal  sys- 
tem : 

“1.  Careful  classification  of  prisoners 
upon  their  entrance,  separating  the  psy- 
chological criminal  from  the  much  larger 
population  of  casual  offenders,  the  latter 
to  be  housed  in  buildings  which  would  allow 
greater  freedom  of  action  and  living-. 

“2.  Strict  segregation  of  the  insane,  dis- 
eased, drug  addicts,  sex  perverts,  and 
feeble-minded  in  hospitals  best  adapted  to 
their  particular  needs. 

“3.  Reorganization  of  prison  discipline, 
under  which  brutal  disciplinary  measures 
would  be  forbidden  by  law. 

“4.  Abolition  of  the  contract  system  for 
penal  labor  and  the  substitution  in  its  place 
of  the  ‘State  use’  system  and  the  employ- 
ment of  prisoners  on  State  public  works. 
Some  wages  should  be  paid  the  prisoner  to 
help  him  maintain  his  dependents  and  re- 
tain his  self-respect. 

■r>.  The  establishment  of  an  efficient  edu- 
cation system  in  all  prisons. 

“6.  Greater  use  of  indeterminate  sen- 
tences and  broadening  of  parole  systems, 
with,  however,  an  organization  for  super- 
vision of  the  prisoner  who  is  out  on  parole. 

‘7.  Broadening  of  probation  methods  so 
that  no  man  may  be  sent  to  a penal  in- 
stitution until  it  is  definitely  determined 
that  he  is  not  a fit  subject  for  probation.” 
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District  Meetings  I©  Be  Held 
In  October;  Relief  A Feature 

165  QUARTS 


Family  Profits  When 
County  Sends  Check 

Supt.  Mabry  Cuts  Poor  Relief  List 
in  Half;  James  P.  Marsh  Re- 
duces Union  Expenses 

How  a family  had  profited  on  the  burial 
of  one  of  its  members  when  the  county 
mailed  them  a pauper’s  burial  check  with- 
out investigation  of  the  family’s  finances 
and  the  insurance  of  the  deceased;  how  a 
neighbor  had  been  collecting  the  pauper 
dole  of  an  old  woman  dead  for  three  months 
— these  were  revealed  in  the  investigation 
conducted  by  0.  B.  Mabry  in  Stanly  county 
during  his  first  four  months  as  superintend- 
ent of  public  welfare. 

Mr.  Mabry  investigated  every  case  on 
the  poor  relief  list.  He  cut  the  amount  being 
spent  for  pauper  doles  in  half,  thereby  sav- 
ing more  than  his  salary.  More  effective 
work  is  being  done,  since  none  but  worthy 
poor  are  receiving  help.  Stanly  county  has 
been  spending  $7,538  on  outside  poor.  Now 
it  spends  less  than  half  that  amount. 

In  another  county,  where  the  commis- 
' sioners  were  considering  the  addition  of  a 
superintendent  of  public  welfare,  they  ad- 
mitted that  at  least  one-fourth  of  the  poor 
relief  funds  was  not  spent  wisely.  A family 
that  had  moved  away  from  the  county  six 
months  before  and  had  mill  employment 
were  continuing  to  receive  ten  dollars  a 
month  as  pauper  relief.  Neighbors  forward- 
ed the  checks  which  were  used  to  pay  in- 
stallments on  a radio. 

In  another  county,  a woman  was  receiv- 
ing ten  dollars  a month  to  “help  raise  her 
infant  daughter.”  The  county’s  first  super- 
intendent of  public  welfare  found  that  the 
“infant  daughter”  was  now  a grown  woman 
working  in  a mill. 

Union  county  had  been  spending  around 
$600  a month  on  poor  relief  before  it  elected 
J.  P.  Marsh  as  superintendent  of  public 
welfare  last  December.  He  decided  to  give 
out  rations  instead  of  checks.  Twenty  per 
cent  failed  to  inquire  why  their  checks  had 
stopped  coming.  Others  called  at  the  office, 
learned  that  only  rations  were  available, 
and  left  without  any.  They  did  not  need 
food,  they  said.  Investigation  showed  that 
a number  had  been  depositing  their  pauper 
doles  in  savings  accounts.  Now  Union  coun- 
ty spends  less  than  $400  per  month  in  out- 
side poor  relief. 


The  165  quarts  of  vegetables  canned  in 
the  campaign  sponsored  by  the  welfare  of- 
ficer and  the 'home  demonstration  agent  in 
Edgecombe  county  will  be  used  in  relieving 
distress  among  the  poor  during  the  coming 
winter. 

Mrs.  Winnifred  Y.  Wiggins,  superintend- 
ent of  public  welfare,  and  Miss  Katherine 
Millsaps,  home  agent,  called  on  organiza- 
tions and  individuals  to  cooperate  in  a 
two-day  canning  event  for  the  benefit  of 
the  welfare  department.  The  response  was 
gratifying,  for  not  only  did  the  citizens  of 
Edgecombe  send  vegetables  and  fruit,  but 
they  themselves  came  to  help  do  the  work. 
Some  busy  housewives  sent  their  cooks  in 
their  stead. 

The  canning  days  were  August  11  and 
14.  They  received  local  and  state  publicity. 
The  Tarboro  Southerner  published  the 
names  of  all  those  contributing  and  all  help- 
ing in  the  actual  canning. 

Miss  Lane  Becomes 

State  Field  Agent 

Miss  Margaret  Lane,  former  girls’  pro- 
bation officer  in  Wake  county  and  police- 
woman in  Raleigh,  is  the  new  field  worker 
in  the  Division  of  Child  Welfare  of  the 
State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Wel- 
fare, and  will  also  do  work  in  the  Division 
of  Institutions.  Miss  Lane  began  work  with 
the  State  Board  in  September.  She  will 
visit  child-caring  institutions  and  Moth- 
ers’ Aid  cases. 

Miss  Edith  Harvey,  who  for  some  time 
has  been  a stenographer  in  the  state  ser- 
vice, became  secretary  to  the  Division  of 
Child  Welfare,  succeeding  Miss  Kathleen 
Bernard  who  was  transferred  to  the  Divis- 
ion of  Institutions.  Miss  Bernard  will  do 
secretarial  work  for  R.  Eugene  Brown,  di- 
rector of  the  division,  and  L.  G.  Whitley, 
penal  inspector  in  the  division,  in  addition 
to  compiling  the  statistics  for  the  division. 


Eastern  Conferences  Scheduled  For 
October  8,  9 and  10;  Western 
20,  21  and  22 

Tentative  Plans  Are  Announced 


Tentative  plans  for  the  1931  District 
Welfare  Conferences  indicate  that  the  first 
three  meetings  will  be  held  in  the  eastern 
half  of  the  state  October  8,  9 and  10,  the 
State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Wel- 
fare has  announced.  The  three  western 
meetings  are  scheduled  for  October  20,  21, 
and  22. 

The  first  meeting  planned  is  that  of  the 
Southeastern  District  Welfare  Conference, 
of  which  J.  R.  Hollis,  superintendent  of 
public  welfare  in  New  Hanover  county,  is 
chairman.  The  second,  the  Central  District 
Conference,  headed  by  R.  H.  Edwards,  sup- 
erintendent of  public  welfare  in  Wayne 
county,  will  be  held  in  Goldsboro.  The 
Northeastern  District  conference  will  meet 
in  Edenton,  chairman  R.  H.  Bachman,  sup- 
erintendent of  schools  and  welfare  in  Cho- 
wan county,  presiding. 

The  western  series  begins  with  the 
Northwestern  District  Conference  in 
Greensboro  or  High  Point.  Forrest  Shuford, 
Boys’  Commissioner  in  High  Point,  is  chair- 
man. The  second  meeting  of  this  group  will 
be  held  in  Gastonia,  Mrs.  Gertrude  K.  Kell- 
er, superintendent  of  public  welfare  in  Gas- 
ton county,  being  chairman.  The  final  meet- 
ing will  be  that  of  the  Western  District 
conference  in  Rutherfordton,  Mrs.  Fannie 
W.  Cantrell,  superintendent  of  public  wel- 
fare in  Rutherford,  serving  as  chairman. 

The  challenge  of  times  of  depression  to 
social  workers  will  be  a main  theme  run- 
ning through  all  the  meetings.  In  addition, 
the  programs  will  include  a variety  of 
topics  among  which  will  be  phases  of  the 
school  attendance  problem,  the  pellagra 
situation,  juvenile  courts,  and  others. 
Prominent  speakers  will  appear  on  the  pro- 
grams. 

The  committee  drawing  up  the  tentative 
(Continued  on  Page  4) 
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The  Lash  Rests! 


From  the  looks  of  things,  as  the  Public 
Welfare  Progress  goes  to  press,  the  ques- 
tion of  flogging  has  been  settled  in  the 
state  highway  commission  prison  camps. 
At  least,  the  black  aggie  will  rest  dormant 
for  a while,  perhaps  permanently. 

New  rules,  to  replace  those  drawn  up  a 
few  weeks  ago,  will  be  determined  on  by 
Charles  Ross,  attorney  for  the  commission, 
Sam  D.  Scott,  supervisor  of  prison  camps, 
and  George  Ross  Pou,  superintendent  of  the 
state  prison,  as  a committee  appointed  by 
Chairman  E.  B.  Jeffress  of  the  Highway 
Commission.  These  will  be  submitted  to  the 
highway  commission  for  approval.  If  pass- 
ed, they  will  then  go  to  the  Governor  and 
the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public 
Welfare,  according  to  the  law. 

In  the  meantime,  there  will  be  no  flog- 
gings. This  was  decided  at  a conference 
held  on  September  1 by  Governor  O.  Max 
Gardner,  Chairman  Jeffress,  Mrs.  Bost,  Mr. 
Scott,  and  Mr.  Ross.  The  Highway  Commis- 
sion the  next  day,  temporarily  adopted  the 
State  Prison  regulations  for  use  in  the  pris- 
on camps. 

The  first  set  of  rules  permitting  flog- 
ging having  been  disapproved  of  by  Mrs. 
Bost  and  the  Governor,  the  highway  com- 
mission decided  to  temporarily  abolish  the 
lash.  It  is  expected  that  the  new  set  of 
rules  to  be  drawn  up  will  not  include  per- 
mission to  whip,  since  it  has  been  brought 
out  that  neither  the  Governor  nor  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare  ap- 
proves this  method  of  punishment. 

For  eight  years  the  State  Prison  has  dis- 
ciplined its  inmates  without  resort  to  cor- 
poral punishment.  It  is  hoped  that  the  road 
camps  will  likewise  be  able  to  manage 
without  it. 


STORY  OF  A JOHNSTON  COUNTY 
WOMAN 


There  is  no  need  for  anybody  who  owns 
or  can  rent  a bit  of  land  to  be  listed  in  the 
ranks  of  the  needy  seeking  public  or  private 
help.  The  Smithfield  Herald,  making  note 
of  The  Observer’s  report  of  the  activities 
in  canning  promoted  by  the  woman’s  or- 
ganizations at  Gastonia,  submits  an  ex- 
ample of  Johnston  County  “constructive  re- 
lief work.”  It  started  with  the  distribution 
of  seeds  by  the  Red  Cross,  under  supervis- 
ion of  the  Public  Welfare  Department  of 
the  Smithfield  Woman’s  Club.  Mrs.  Thurs- 
ton, County  Welfare  Superintendent,  who 
looked  after  the  seed  project,  brought  Ex- 
hibit A,  in  the  person  of  Mrs.  Lynn  Pilk- 
ington  and  her  flock  of  eight  children,  to 
town.  They  had  been  having  hard  times  and 
applied  to  the  Welfare  Department  for  aid. 
They  got  seeds.  In  due  time,  Mrs.  Pilking- 
ton  came  in  to  report  that  she  and  her  fam- 
ily, on  a half-acre  plot,  had  raised  enough 
vegetables  for  their  use  during  the  Sum- 
mer, but  further,  they  had  “put  up”  194 
cans  of  vegetables,  blackberries  and  huckle- 
berries; had  dried  98  pounds  of  apples  and 
had  made  nine  gallons  of  preserves.  Some 
of  their  neighbors  gave  them  some  potato 
draws,  and  they  have  a nice  potato  patch. 
They  are  picking  dried  peas  on  shares. 
Mrs.  Pilkington  has  raised  some  chickens, 
and  on  the  whole,  the  family  is  facing  the 
winter  with  a fairly  well  stocked  larder. 
In  thus  working  themselves  out  of  their 
destitute  conditions,  they  have  attained  a 
sense  of  self  respect  that  is  lacking  in  the 
ne’er  do  well  who  asks  aid  of  the  county, 
expects  such  aid,  and  does  little  to  remedy 
his  situation.  In  fact,  it  appears  that 
Johnston  County  has  indeed  hit  upon  a 
practical  plan  in  constructive  relief. — 
Charlotte  Observer,  August  28,  1931. 
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PELLAGRA  TOLL  DECLINES 
29.2  PER  CENT  IN  STATE 

Public  Education  of  Prevention  of 
Disease  Has  Borne  Results; 
Patients  Visit  Doctors 
More  Often 


It  will  be  welcomed  news  to  all  interest- 
ed in  the  welfare  of  North  Carolina  to 
know  that  pellagra  seems  to  be  definitely 
on  the  way  out.  The  provisional  reports  for 
July,  1931,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  table 
published  below,  record  only  seventy 
deaths  from  pellagra  compared  to  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-nine  deaths  for  July,  1930. 
Only  one  month  this  year  recorded  an  in- 
creased number  of  deaths  over  the  corres- 
ponding month  last  year,  and  that  was  the 
month  of  March.  As  the  peak  of  deaths  is 
always  reached  during  the  months  of  May, 
June,  and  July,  it  may  be  definitely  consid- 
ered that  there  will  be  a material  reduction 
in  the  number  of  deaths  occurring  from 
this  disease  this  year. 

This  favorable  showing  this  year  indi- 
cates several  things:  in  the  first  place,  it 
indicates  that  our  people  have  been  mak- 
ing something  to  eat;  in  the  second  place, 
it  shows  that  the  agitation  carried  on 
throughout  the  state  for  the  past  four  or 
five  years  to  inform  the  people  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  disease  and  how  to  prevent  it,  is. 
being  accepted  by  the  people  everywhere; 
and  in  the  third  place,  and  most  important 
of  all,  these  figures  point  to  the  fact  that 
people  are  consulting  their  physicians  upon 
the  first  appearance  of  symptoms  of  pel- 
legra,  and  also  that  the  physicians  are 
handling  their  cases  in  a superb  manner. 
This  results  in  fewer  people  contracting 
the  disease  and  still  fewer  dying  of  it.  If 
we  could  only  succeed  in  eliminating  the 
advertising  fok  fake  remedies  purporting 
to  cure  the  disease,  much  more  rapid  prog- 
ress could  be  made. 

PELLAGRA  DEATHS 
January-July,  Inclusive 


1930 

1931 

January 

49 

49 

February  

53 

44 

March  

52 

63 

April  

77 

65 

May  

115 

48 

June  

122 

91 

July  

-- 139 

70 

607 

430 

— Adapted  from  the  September  N.  C. 
Health  Bulletin. 
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Parole  System  Needs 

Help  of  Communities 

Individual  Citizen  May  Assist  In 
Making  Work  With  Released 
Prisoners  More  Effective 


(Editor’s  Note:  The  following  article, 

written  by  Mrs  Frances  Renfrow  Doak, 
chairman  of  the  prison  committee  of  the 
Raleigh  Woman’s  Club,  tells  the  individual 
citizen  how  to  go  about  raising  the  stand- 
ards of  parole  in  his  community.) 

By  Mrs.  Frances  Renfrow  Doak 

Since  North  Carolina  has  definitely 
adopted  the  parole  system,  it  seems  to  me 
that  communities  should  help  to  make  the 
system  as  nearly  perfect  as  possible.  This 
may  be  done  by  seeing  to  it  that  it  is  ad- 
ministered by  a sufficiently  large  and  well- 
trained  force,  adequately  paid. 

First  is  involved  the  matter  of  public 
knowledge.  Do  you  know  anything  about 
the  parole  system  as  administered  in  North 
Carolina  ? If  not,  then  make  it  a point  to 
find  out  just  what  it  is,  by  whom  adminis- 
tered, and  with  what  success.  Tell  others 
about  it,  interest  your  missionary  society, 
your  club,  your  pastor  in  the  matter.  When 
you  are  sure  it  is  adequate,  and  it  is  ad- 
ministered creditably,  then  consider  the 
persons  who  pass  through  the  system. 

You  have  seen  to  it  that  your  community 
has  a competent  probation  officer,  working 
under  your  competent  superintendent  of 
public  welfare. 

He  will  have  young  boys  and  girls,  first 
offenders  that  he  will  be  seeking  to  find 
homes  for,  homes  in  which  they  may  find 
proper  environment;  there  will  be  men  and 
women  coming  out  of  prison,  on  good  be- 
havior, as  we  say,  who  will  need  jobs, 
homes,  church  and  social  contacts.  Help 
the  officer  find  these.  As  an  individual  you 
may  notify  your  officer  that  you  stand 
ready  to  help;  but  my  observation  has  been 
that  you  may  help  most  by  interesting 
church  and  social  organizations  in  the 
problem  of  paroled  prisoners. 

Do  you  belong  to  one  of  the  civic  clubs, 
such  as  Rotary,  Kiwanis  or  Lions;  or  to  a 
woman’s  club,  and  does  that  club  have  a 
committee  ready  to  work  with  the  proba- 
tion officer?  Surely  your  church  has  such 
a committee.  We  assume  that  churches 
particularly  are  seeking  ways  in  which 
they  may  grow  spiritually  and  in  grace 
through  service  to  mankind,  and  we  recall 
that  the  Master  said  certain  definite  things 
about  those  in  prison.  Through  these  com- 
mittees and.  working  with  them,  the  proba- 
tion officer  will  be  able  to  handle  his  prob- 


lem better.  (If  any  of  these  community  or- 
ganizations do  not  have  prison  committees 
there  is  work  for  individuals:  the  seeing  to 
it  that  such  committees  are  set  up  and 
finally  that  they  function.) 

Of  course,  the  idea  of  cooperation,  or 
consolidation  of  all  of  these  committees  into 
a citizens  prison  committee,  with  represen- 
tatives from  all  interested  organizations, 
suggests  itself,  so  as  to  distribute  the  work 
evenly,  or  to  place  particular  cases  with 
particular  organizations  that  may  be  best 
fitted  for  handling  them.  In  other  words, 
a council  of  social  agencies  in  your  com- 
munity with  a definite  program  for  paroled 
prisoners. 

The  paroled  prisoner  suggests  another 
problem  to  the  community.  What  about  his 
family,  those  who  may  be  dependent  upon 
him  for  support.  Surely,  if  social  agencies 
of  a community  ever  wanted  to  find  a place 
where  they  might  really  help,  here  is  an 
opportunity.  It  presents  a fine  approach 
to  the  prisoner,  also.  Use  this  necessity  as 
a whip  to  spur  the  prisoner  to  good  behav- 
ior. I have  seen  it  effectively  done. 

Finally,  I would  say  that  the  community 
should  aid  in  setting  up  adequate  machin- 
ery for  administering  the  parole  system; 
that  all  individuals  and  organizations  wish- 
ing to  help  in  this  work  should  cooperate 
with  the  officers,  particularly  in  the  mat- 
ter of  finding  work,  establishing  a home, 
making  church  and  social  contacts  for  the 
paroled  man  or  woman,  to  the  end  that  he 
or  she  may  assume  not  the  old  place  form- 
erly occupied,  but  a new  place  as  a new  citi- 
zen, re-created. 

One-Eighth  of  High  Point’s 

Relief  Cases  Are  Recurrent 

Of  more  than  1,100  cases  closed  by  the 
High  Point  department  of  welfare  during 
the  past  fiscal  year,  only  about  12%  per 
cent  were  recurrent  or  had  to  be  handled 
again,  against  a national  average  of  recur- 
rent cases  of  about  25  per  cent,  it  was 
learned  from  a report  made  public  in  High 
Point. 

By  no  means  are  all  of  the  cases  handled 
by  the  local  welfare  department  subject  to 
the  giving  of  material  relief  and  this  is 
perhaps  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  per- 
centage of  recurrent  cases  is  so  small.  So- 
cial adjustment  must  be  made  in  many  in- 
stances and  although  this  is  just  as  im- 
portant as  giving  food  and  clothing,  if  the 
adjustment  is  properly  made,  the  case  is 
likely  to  be  handled  once  for  all. 

During  the  month  of  August  a total  of 
484  cases  were  handled,  the  report  of  Mrs. 
W.  C.  Hammond,  welfare  head,  shows,  and 
of  this  number  only  135  required  material 
relief. — Greensboro  Daily  News. 


Program  Suggestions 

Made  by  Miss  Burke 

The  Department  of  Public  Welfare  of 
the  North  Carolina  Federation  of  Women’s 
Clubs,  of  which  Miss  Ruth  Burke,  of  La- 
Grange,  is  chairman,  has  issued  a pamphlet 
of  suggestions  for  programs  and  club  study 
for  use  of  the  local  clubs  during  1931-32. 

In  the  Public  Welfare  Department  are 
five  divisions  as  follows:  Child  Welfare,  of 
which  Mrs.  F.  M.  Dunston,  of  Windsor,  is 
chairman;  Indian  Welfare,  of  which  Mrs. 
Stanley  Black,  of  Bryson  City,  is  chairman; 
Negro  Welfare,  of  which  Miss  Clara  Cox, 
of  High  Point,  is  chairman;  Institutional 
Relations,  of  which  Mrs.  T.  W.  Bickett,  of 
Raleigh,  is  chairman;  and  Public  Health, 
of  which  Mrs.  Charles  Whitaker,  Southern 
Pines,  is  chairman. 

Among  the  topics  suggested  for  study  by 
the  Division  of  Child  Welfare  are:  History 
of  Child  Welfare  Methods  in  North  Caro- 
lina, A Study  of  the  Handicapped  Children, 
A Study  of  the  Delinquent  Child,  and  Pub- 
lic Health  Service. 

The  Division  of  Health  suggests  the 
topics,  Pellagra,  Cancer,  and  Tuberculosis. 
The  Division  of  Institutional  Relations  sug- 
gests club  activities  and  offers  to  furnish 
material  for  a program  on  the  work  of 
the  state’s  correctional  institutions. 

The  Division  of  Indian  Welfare  suggests 
programs  on  Indian  Life,  including  music, 
art,  traditions,  etc.  Suggestions  for  Negro 
Welfare  study  and  work  include  programs 
on  Negro  poetry,  songs,  folk-lore,  spirituals, 
and  Negro  progress  and  achievement. 

For  clubs  having  only  one  welfare  meet- 
ing a year,  it  was  suggested  that  the  gen- 
eral plan  of  the  public  welfare  program 
in  North  Carolina  be  featured. 


“We  think  of  home  as  a place  of  safety, 
but  many  accidents,  even  fatal  accidents, 
happen  to  small  children  in  this  supposedly 
safe  place  and  the  tragedy  is  that  most  of 
them  could  be  prevented.  The  greatest  num- 
ber of  accidents  to  little  children  are  burns 
and  scalds.  You  may  be  shocked  to  know 
that  every  year  about  2800  children  under 
five  years  of  age  die  in  the  United  States 
as  a result  of  burns  that  occur,  for  the 
most  part,  in  the  home.  Many,  many  more 
are  burned  and  scalded  without  fatal  re- 
sults. 

“There  are  several  simple  precautions 
that  are  not  always  observed,  but  which 
would  go  far  in  averting  these  accidents. 
One  is  to  keep  matches  in  a metal  box  and 
out  of  reach  of  the  younger  children.  Oth- 
ers are  to  keep  kettles  and  pans  of  hot 
liquids  at  the  back  of  the  stove  where  little 
fingers  cannot  grab  at  them;  to  keep  gaso- 
line and  kerosene  well  covered  and  out 
of  easy  reach;  to  keep  all  open  lights  and 
grate  fires  thoroughly  protected.” — Ameri- 
can Child  Health  Association. 


Miss  Mitchell  Announces 
Rules  for  Boarding  Fund 

State  s First  Effort  to  Provide  for 
Special  Problem  Children ; 
Amounts  Spent  To  Be 
Matched  by  Counties 


Miss  Lily  E.  Mitchell,  director  of  the  Di- 
vision of  Child  Welfare,  State  Board  of 
Chaiities  and  Public  Welfare,  has  announc- 
ed the  regulations  for  the  administration  of 
the  $5,000  state  boarding  home  fund  for 
the  care  of  dependent  children  in  boarding 
homes  or  with  foster  mothers.  This  is  the 
first  fund  provided  by  the  State  for  the 
care  of  those  problem  children  who  are  not 
eligible  for  admission  to  an  orphanage  by 
reason  of  their  age  or  some  special  prob- 
lem, for  aid  in  their  own  homes,  or  for 
adoption  into  foster  homes. 

The  regulations  are  as  follows: 

1.  That  county  of  legal  residence  of  a 
child  meet  the  state  fund  with  an  equal 
amount  for  relief  given  him  pursuant  to  a 
constructive  plan  for  child’s  welfare.  Re- 
fund to  be  made  to  the  county  at  the  end 
of  each  quarter. 

2.  Only  children  of  juvenile  court  age 
who  have  legal  settlement  in  North  Caro- 
lina and  who  have  become  charges  of  and 
remain  under  the  supervision  of  the  local 
juvenile  court  through  official  court  action 
are  eligible  for  assistance  from  this  fund. 

3.  That  a thorough  investigation  of  each 
child  needing  such  help  including  study  of 
his  home  and  relatives  be  made  by  the  lo- 
cal superintendent  of  welfare  (chief  pro- 
bation officer),  or  assistant,  and  submit- 
ted to  the  county  boards  of  public  welfare 
and  commissioners  for  approval  before  ap- 
plication is  sent  to  the  State  Board  for  ac- 
tion. 

4.  That  a child  receiving  this  aid  con- 
tinue under  the  supervision  of  the  juvenile 
court  and  State  Board  of  Charities  and 
Public  Welfare,  or  of  the  said  State  Board, 
during  the  period  that  aid  is  received. 

5.  That  in  an  emergency  situation,  where 
legal  residence  cannot  be  established  in 
a county  full  responsibility  for  the  child’s 
need  be  met  from  the  Slate  Fund. 

6.  That  no  child  is  to  be  made  a Ward 
of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare  without  consent  of  the  said 
Board  after  it  shall  have  reviewed  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  case. 

Miss  Mitchell,  in  discussing  the  use  of 
the  boarding  home  fund,  declared  that  the 
Department  of  Public  Institutions  in  Min- 
nesota had  drawn  up  rules  regarding  the 


types  of  children  to  be  helped  that  were 
similar  to  those  whom  the  State  Child  Wel- 
fare Division  wishes  to  see  selected  for 
this  form  of  aid.  In  Minnesota,  the  fund 
of  $40,000  for  boarding  home  care  may  be 
expended  for  children  committed  as  unsuit- 
able for  adoption  as  follows: 

1.  For  remedial  care  and  treatment  for 
children  who  are  so  physically  handicapped 
that  they  cannot  be  admitted  to  the  State 
Public  School. 

“2.  When  the  mental  status  of  the  child 
is  unknown,  as  children  under  three  years 
of  age  whose  parents  are  insane  or  feeble- 
minded, or  when  the  child  is  of  incestuous 
cohabitation. 

“3.  For  study  and  observation  of  chil- 
dren affected  by  habits  that  produce  er- 
ratic and  unstable  conduct. 

4.  For  the  support  of  such  children,  if 
funds  are  available,  after  all  children  in 
classes  1,  2,  and  3 have  been  given  care 
and  treatment  in  the  above  named  order.” 
The  types  of  children  selected  for  help 
in  Minnesota  are  the  same  types  as  were 
specified  in  the  discussions  at  the  Public 
Welfare  Institute  of  1931  as  suitable  for 
boarding  home  care,  Miss  Mitchell  said. 

To  Stage  National 
Relief  Fund  Drive 

Money  Raised  by  President  Hoover’s 
Emergency  Committee  To  Be 
Used  Locally 

President  Hoover’s  emergency  relief  com- 
mittee, which  is  headed  by  Walter  S.  Gif- 
ford, president  of  the  American  Telephone 
and  Telegraph  Company,  has  announced 
that  a nation-wide  drive  for  funds  to  be 
used  for  local  relief  will  be  conducted  be- 
tween October  19  and  November  25. 

This  committee  is  working  on  plans  for 
relief  drives  to  be  conducted  in  every  com- 
munity in  the  nation  during  the  weeks  set 
aside  for  these  campaigns.  In  addition,  it 
will  go  forward  with  unemployment  relief 
to  as  great  extent  as  possible. 

It  is  understood  that  the  funds  obtained 
will  be  used  for  relief  purposes  in  the  com- 
munities raising  the  money.  This  program 
has  been  initiated  to  prevent  actual  suf- 
fering during  the  coming  winter  months. 

A committee  of  prominent  citizens 
throughout  the  nation  has  been  appointed 
to  assist  in  the  work.  Stuart  Cramer,  of 
Cramerton,  prominent  North  Carolinian, 
was  appointed  a member  of  this  commit- 
tee. 


JOHNSON  COMMENTS  ON 

WICEKRSHAM  EVIDENCE 

Gerald  W.  Johnson,  analyzing  the  testi- 
mony of  Dr.  Miriam  Van  Waters  of  Los 
Angeles,  who  gathered  the  evidence  pub- 
lished in  the  report  of  the  Wickersham  Law 
Enforcement  Commission  on  “the  child  of- 
fender in  the  Federal  system  of  justice,” 
writes  as  follows  in  the  Baltimore  Even- 
ing Sun: 

There  are  2,243  of  these  poor  little 
wretches,  all  under  eighteen.  Of  the  num- 
ber, 990  were  incarcerated  for  violations 
of  the  prohibition  law;  250  of  these  are  un- 
der sixteen.  Eighteen  are  under  fourteen. 

Of  the  others,  492  are  in  prison  for  vio- 
lating the  immigration  law,  that  is,  trying 
to  get  themselves,  or  some  one  else,  into 
the  country  in  spite  of  our  restrictions.  It 
is  hard  to  see  any  moral  turpitude  in  that. 

But  these  two  acts,  neither  of  which  was 
a crime  a dozen  years  ago,  have  resulted  in 
putting  into  these  institutions  1,482  chil- 
dren. 

“And  delivered  to  the  tender  mercies  of 
Uncle  Sam,  at  least  one  has  died  in  the 
dark  cell,  and  what  the  rest  have  suffered 
God  alone  knows. 

“Dungeons  and  leg-irons;  a plank  for  a 
bed  in  a cell  without  a light;  bread  and 
water  for  diet;  the  rules  of  silence;  the 
lash,  the  lock-step  and  the  drill  crew  in  the 
prison  yard— things  that  break  bull-necked 
plug-uglies  and  convert  them  from  goril- 
las into  twitching,  shivering,  terror-strick- 
en rats,  these  things  we  have  applied  to 
children,  to  more  than  2,000  children. 

What  do  you  think,  gentlemen  of  the 
Republic,  of  such  things  being  done  by  the 
United  States  of  America,  being  done  in 
your  name?  For  these  institutions  are  your 
institutions,  these  laws  are  your  laws,  and 
the  grim-visaged  guards  who  wield  the 
lash  are  your  servants.” 

— Literary  Digest,  7-25-31. 


District  Meetings  To  Be  Held 

In  October;  Relief  a Feature 


(Continued  from  Page  1) 

plans  was  composed  of  George  H.  Lawrence 
superintendent  of  public  welfare  in  Orange 
county,  and  president  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina Association  of  Superintendents  of 
Public  Welfare;  Mrs.  W.  B.  Waddill,  sup- 
erintendent of  public  welfare  in  Vance 
county  and  president  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina Conference  for  Social  Service;  Mrs. 
W.  T.  Bost,  Commissioner  of  Public  Wel- 
fare; and  Miss  Lois  Dosher,  Director  of  the 
Division  of  County  Organization. 
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Think  Relief  Load 
Heavier  This  Year 


Plans  Announced  For 
Western  Conferences 

“Challenge  of  Hard  Times’’  to  be 
Featured  as  at  Eastern  Meetings; 
Dates  October  20,  21,  and  22 

Plans  are  being  completed  for  the  second  series 
of  district  welfare  meetings  which  are  to  be  held 
in  Western  North  Carolina  October  20,  21,  and 
22.  The  first  of  this  group  will  be  held  in  High 
Point  Tuesday,  October  20,  the  second  in  Gas- 
tonia the  next  day,  and  the  third  in  Rutherford- 
ton,  the  next. 

The  first  series  of  district  welfare  conferences 
will  be  held  October  8,  9,  and  10  in  Wilmington, 
Goldsboro,  and  Edenton.  Complete  plans  for 
these  have  been  announced  through  the  press. 
The  entire  series  will  feature  the  general  theme, 
“The  Challenge  of  Hard  Times.” 

The  program  at  High  Point  will  be  as  follows: 
10  a.  m.,  devotional;  10:10,  greetings  from  High 
Point,  Mayor  C.  S.  Grayson;  response,  George 
Lawrence,  President  North  Carolina  Association 
of  Superintendents  of  Public  Welfare;  10:35, 
Community  Planning  for  Coming  Winter,  City 
Resources,  C.  M.  Waynick,  Editor  High  Point 
Enterprise,  and  Rural  Resources,  Mrs.  Blanche 
Carr  Sterne,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare  in 
Guilford  county;  11:35,  Pellagra  Control,  Dr.  D. 

S.  Craig,  Winston-Salem;  11:55,  Statewide  Plan 
for  Relief,  Mrs.  W.  T.  Bost,  Commissioner  of 
Public  Welfare;  12:25,  luncheon,  Dr.  H.  B.  Hiatt, 
Chairman  Juvenile  Court  Commission,  High 
Point,  presiding,  address,  Social  Work  and  Law 
Enforcing  Agencies,  Albert  Coates,  University  of 
North  Carolina ; message  from  North  Carolina 
Conference  for  Social  Service,  Mrs.  W.  B.  Waddill, 
Superintendent  Public  Welfare  in  Vance  county, 
President;  2:00,  Problems  of  School  Attendance, 

T.  F.  Bulla,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Randolph 
county,  and  T.  Wingate  Andrews,  Superintendent 
of  Schools,  High  Point;  2:45,  Problems  of  the 
Juvenile  Court,  John  S.  Bradway,  Director  Legal 
Aid  Clinic,  Duke  University;  3:15,  Utilization  of 
Volunteer  Workers,  Mrs.  Ben  Moore,  President 
Junior  Service  League,  High  Point;  3:30,  busi- 
ness. Forrest  Shuford,  Boys’  Commissioner  in 
High  Point,  and  district  chairman,  will  preside 
ever  the  Northwestern  district  meeting. 

For  the  Southwestern  district  welfare  conference 
the  following  program  has  been  planned:  10  a. 

m.,  devotional;  10:10,  greetings  from  Gastonia, 
G.  W.  Gaston,  Gastonia  Chamber  of  Commerce; 
10:20,  response,  Mr.  Lawrence;  10:30,  Community 
Planning  for  the  Coming  Winter,  R.  W.  Hennin- 
ger,  Executive  Secretary  Governor’s  Council  on 
Unemployment  and  Relief;  11,  Developing  City 


NEW  MEXICO  ENACTS 

MOTHERS ’ AID  LAW 

New  Mexico  passed  its  first  Mother’s  Aid 
Law  in  the  Legislature  of  1931.  It  provides 
that  the  states  reimburse  the  counties  for  one- 
half  the  amount  they  spend  on  Mother’s 
Aid. 

Now  there  are  only  three  states,  Georgia, 
South  Carolina,  and  Alabama,  which  do  not 
have  mothers’  pension  legislation.  Alabama, 
however,  passed  a law  in  1931  which  provides 
for  county  aid  to  dependent  children  in  their 
own  homes.  It  differs  from  mother’s  aid  in 
certain  particulars. 

In  Europe,  Denmark  is  the  only  country 
with  a special  law  of  national  scope  providing 
allowance  for  widowed,  divorced,  or  deserted 
women  with  children  under  a certain  age. 
Such  pensions  are  paid  in  two  cities  of  Norway. 
In  France,  a law  of  1913  on  public  aid  to 
large  families  also  provides  for  aid  to  widowed, 
divorced,  or  deserted  mothers  with  children  of 
school  age. 

Six  provinces  of  Canada,  two  States  of 
Australia  (New  South  Wales  and  Victoria), 
and  New  Zealand  have  mothers’  pension  laws 
in  force.  Also  a Turkish  law  passed  in  1930 
provides  for  aid  for  mothers  of  six  or  more 
living  children. 


Resources,  Edwin  Bridges,  member  Mecklenburg 
county  board  of  public  welfare  and  former  Com- 
missioner of  Pardons;  11:20,  Developing  Rural 
Resources,  James  P.  Marsh,  Superintendent  of 
Public  Welfare  in  Union  county;  11:40,  Industry 
and  Some  Social  Problems,  J.  H.  Separk,  Presi- 
dent Textile  Sales  Company,  Inc.,  Gastonia;  12:10, 
Statewide  Plan  for  Relief,  Mrs.  W.  T.  Bost,  Com- 
missioner of  Public  Welfare;  1:00,  luncheon,  E. 
B.  Denny,  Mayor  of  Gastonia  presiding,  presen- 
tation of  speaker  by  Miss  Lois  Dosher,  State 
Board  Charities  and  Public  Welfare,  A Program 
of  Preventive  Measures,  Albert  Coates,  University 
of  North  Carolina;  2:30,  Pellagra  Control,  Dr. 
E.  A.  Branch,  State  Board  of  Health;  2:00,  a. 
message  from  the  North  Carolina  Conference  for 
Social  Service,  Mrs.  Waddill(  Business.  Mrs. 
Gertrude  K.  Keller,  Superintendent  of  Public 
Welfare  in  Gaston  county,  will  preside. 

In  Rutherfordton,  the  following  program  will 
be  presented:  10  a.  m.,  devotional,  Rev.  John 

W.  Hoyle,  Jr.,  message  from  Mr.  Lawrence;  10:40, 
Community  Planning  for  the  Coming  Winter,  F. 
H.  Coffey  of  Lenoir  Kent-Coffey  Manufacturing 
Company;  Rural  Resources,  Miss  Swan  Hester, 
(Continued  on  Page  4) 


31  of  60  Counties  Report  Greater 
Burden;  Only  Five  Note  Improve- 
ment; Welfare  Officers  Prepare 
for  Situation 


Thirty-one  of  the  60  counties  reporting  to  the 
State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare  on 
the  unemployment  relief  load  to  be  carried 
during  the  coming  winter  have  declared  that  this 
winter’s  burden  will  be  greater  than  last  year’s; 
17  counties  report  no  change;  five  report  that 
conditions  are  better;  the  others  made  no  esti- 
mate. This  information  was  requested  from  all 
the  counties  by  Mrs.  W.  T.  Bost,  Commissioner 
of  Public  Welfare.  Those  heard  from  so  far, 
she  said,  may  be  considered  to  give  a cross 
section  view  of  the  situation  as  they  are  repre- 
sentative counties. 

“It  appears  that  the  rural  sections  of  the  state 
are  in  a much  better  condition  than  they  were 
last  year,  due  to  good  crops  and  large  quantities 
of  food  stuffs  raised  and  conserved  for  winter 
use.  Suffering,  it  seems,  will  be  greater  on  the 
whole  in  the  congested  centers  of  population,  al- 
though several  have  reported  mills  running  more 
regularly  than  last  year,”  Mrs.  Bost  said. 

Many  counties  indicate  that  good  gardens  and 
abundant  crops  will  provide  food  for  many  of  the 
families  in  the  rural  sections.  Thanks  to  Gover- 
nor O.  Max  Gardner’s  Live-at-Home  program, 
4,500,000  containers  of  fruits  and  vegetables 
were  canned  this  year  in  comparison  with  1,250,- 
000  last.  Governor  Gardner  has  said  that  the 
Live-at-Home  program  was  responsible  for  the 
production  of  $25,000,000  in  produce  which  in 
1929  was  bought  outside  the  state. 

County  superintendents  of  public  welfare,  an- 
ticipating the  third  hard  winter,  are  making 
preparations  to  meet  the  need. 

James  P.  Marsh,  superintendent  of  public  wel- 
fare in  Union  county,  wrote  the  State  Board  of 
Charaties  and  Public  Welfare  that  school  books 
are  being  given  to  poor  children  in  exchange  for 
canned  fruit,  vegetables,  potatoes.  The  welfare 
department  has  been  given  between  ten  and  fifteen 
thousand  cabbage  and  coHard  plants  which  Mr. 
Marsh  will  set  out  in  an  acre  or  two  at  the 
county  home.  These  he  will  use  in  relief  work 
among  the  poor  this  winter.  Also  he  will  buy 
flour,  meat,  lard,  beans,  peas,  etc.,  at  wholesale 
prices  for  the  same  purpose. 

Mrs.  Winnifred  Y.  Wiggins,  superintendent 
of  public  welfare  in  Edgecombe  county,  and  Miss 
(Continued  on  Page  2) 
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NOTICE  TO  EDITORS 

All  material  in  the  Public  Welfare 
Progress  is  released  to  the  press  upon 
receipt. 


CUTTING  EXPENSES 


Last  month  PUBLIC  WELFARE  PROGRESS 
carried  a story  showing  how  several  superintend- 
ents of  public  welfare  had  reduced  poor  relief 
expenditures  in  their  respective  counties.  The 
following  editorial  taken  from  the  Moore  County 
News  and  reprinted  in  the  News  and  Observer, 
Raleigh,  on  October  4,  will  be  of  interest: 

A NEW  SLANT  ON  WELFARE  WORK. 
Moore  County  News. 

It  is  beginning  to  appear  that  we  may  have 
been  a little  premature  in  congratulating  our- 
selves on  the  saving  accruing  to  the  county  by 
dispensing  with  the  services  of  a full-time  wel- 
fare worker.  Stanley  county  recently  reinstated 
welfare  work  and  O.  B.  Mabry,  the  officer,  has 
reported  finding  that  one  family  profited  on  the 
burial  of  one  of  its  members  and  another  case 
where  a neighbor  had  collected  the  pauper  dole 
of  an  old  woman  dead  for  three  months.  During 
the  four  months  Mr.  Mabry  has  been  in  office 
he  has  investigated  every  case  on  the  poor  list. 
He  cut  the  amount  being  spent  in  pauper  doles  in 
half,  thereby  saving  half  his  salary.  He  cut  the 
sum  of  $7,538,  which  was  being  spent  on  outside 
poor,  to  half  that  amount. 

Another  instance  of  a county  paying  a woman 
$10  a month  to  “help  raise  her  infant  daughter” 
was  investigated  by  the  county’s  superintendent 
of  public  welfare,  and  it  was  found  that  the 
“infant”  daughter  was  a grown  woman.  In  an- 
other a family  was  paying  radio  installments  with 
the  county  check  while  members  were  working 
regularly. 

An  investigation  of  poor  relief  accounts  in 
Union  county  by  J.  P.  Marsh,  new  superintend- 
ent of  public  welfare,  has  resulted  in  cutting  the 
poor  relief  cost  from  $600  per  month  to  $400 
and  many  families  who  were  getting  checks  re- 
fused to  take  rations  when  checks  were  stopped. 

A recheck  and  constant  supervision  of  the 
Moore  county  outside  poor  list  would  certainly 
show  some  abuses  and  doubtless  many  cases 
of  distress,  overlooked  by  the  “hit  and  miss,” 
divided  responsibility  conduct  of  welfare  work, 
might  be  alleviated  by  the  employment  of  a 
fiull-time  superintendent.  At  least  the  commis- 
sioners should  give  grave  consideration  to  the 
experiences  of  other  counties  who  are  finding  that 
welfare  superintendents  are  saving  more  than 
enough  to  pay  their  salaries;  to  say  nothing  about 
the  humanitarian  side  of  the  work. 


AN  ARGUMENT  AGAINST  MOB 
LAW 


A few  days  ago  hundreds  of  men  surged  through 
Jones  and  Lenoir  counties  angered  by  a girl’s 
story  of  having  been  maltreated  and  ravished. 
Three  men,  one  white  and  two  black,  were 
arrested.  Fortunately  the  angry  crowd  did  not 
get  hold  of  them  and  so  it  escaped  transformation 
into  a mob.  The  story  told  by  the  girl  was  re-, 
volting  and  well  calculated  to  stir  men  to  ven- 
geance. It  aroused  the  whole  state. 

And  now  comes  the  news  that  the  girl  has 
practically  repudiated  the  criminal  aspect  of  her 
experience.  It  seems  that  she  took  a walk  into 
the  woods  with  the  white  member  of  the  trio  who 
were  arrested  and  that  if  anything  immoral  oc- 
curred there,  it  happened  with  her  consent.  It 
was  only  a few  days  after  she  told  her  story  that 
it  was  apparent  that  it  did  not  hang  together 
very  well. 

Incidents  like  this  are  powerful  arguments 
against  mob  violence.  There  is  no  telling  how 
many  innocent  persons  have  been  cruelly  tortured 
to  death  because  they  were  the  $rst  to  get  in  the 
way  of  a blood-thirsty  mob.  A mob  cannot  act 
with  intelligence.  It  supplants  reason  with  anger 
and  passion.  It  is  no  time  to'  correct  its  blunder 
after  it  has  been  made.  Crimes  against  women 
cannot  be  prevented  by  mob  violence  even  when 
the  mobs  are  sure  of  their  victims. — Winston- 
Salem  Sentinel. 


THINK  RELIEF  LOAD 

HEAVIER  THIS  YEAR 
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Katherine  Millsaps,  county  home  demonstration 
agent,  held  public  canning  days  on  which  citizens 
donated  fruits  and  vegetables  to  be  canned  for 
use  of  the  welfare  department  this  winter.  Other 
citizens  helped  do  the  work. 

In  Wake  county,  building  plans  indicated  that 
$750,000  will  be  expended  in  construction  work 
this  winter.  This  should  go  a long  way  toward 
relieving  unemployment  in  this  county,  Mrs.  T. 
W.  Bickett,  superintendent  of  public  welfare  in 
Wake,  states. 

H.  L.  Millner,  chairman  of  the  Burke  county 
board  of  public  welfare,  revealed  how  the  board 
is  supplying  bloomer  dresses  to  needy  school 
girls.  The  hosiery  and  other  silk  using  mills  re- 
ceive silk  from  Japan  wrapped  in  a coarse,  un- 
bleached cotton  cloth  containing  about  two  yards 
in  each  piece.  Hitherto  thousands  of  yards  of 
this  material  has  been  thrown  away  in  Burke 
county.  Now  it  is  being  donated  to  the  Board 
of  Public  Welfare  and  dyed  without  charge  by 
the  mills. 

The  local  steam  laundry  then  presses  the  pieces 
again  without  charge,  and  the  Board  delivers  them 
to  various  women’s  church  circles,  clubs,  etc., 
which  make  them  into  dresses.  Three  colors,  blue, 
brown,  and  green,  are  being  used.  The  Board 
expects  to  supply  several  hundred  garments  of 
this  kind  to  destitute  school  girls  before  Christ- 
mas. 

Colored  families  in  Vance  county  who  received 


help  from  the  local  welfare  department  last 
year  recently  notified  Mrs.  W.  B.  Waddill,  super- 
intendent of  public  welfare,  that  they  wished 
to  donate  to  the  welfare  department  canned  fruit 
and  vegetables  that  they  had  put  up  during  the 
summer.  These  they  were  able  to  contribute 
from  their  own  supplies  for  the  winter.  They 
wanted  their  contribution  to  go  to  those  who 
would  be  “worse  off  than  we’ll  be  this  winter.” 

The  colored  charity  organization  in  New  Han- 
over county,  Carrie  G.  Hargrave,  colored  welfare 
worker,  writes,  directed  the  canning  of  800  quarts 
of  string  beans,  beets,  soup  mixture,  etc.,  for  use 
among  the  needy  this  winter.  They  called  a 
meeting  of  all  charity  clients  able  to  work  and 
explained  the  plan.  When  vegetables  and  fruits 
were  given,  the  unemployed  were  asked  to  come 
to  the  cannery— a building  loaned  by  the  Board 
of  Education — to  do  the  work  under  the  super- 
vision of  an  experienced  colored  worker.  No 
money  was  paid  them  since  they  will  be  the 
beneficiaries  during  the  winter. 

In  addition,  children  at  rural  schools  were  given 
instructions  about  gardening,  and  encouraged  to 
grow  a variety  of  vegetables.  These  gardens 
were  successful.  The  worker  offered  her  ser- 
vices in  teaching  them  how  to  can  their  surplus 
products.  The  teachers  then  brought  the  pupils 
with  their  garden  products  to  the  cannery  and 
together  the  two  schools  canned  80  jars.  Also  the 
students  continued  to  use  their  new  knowledge 
at  home  during  the  summer  and  put  up  large 
quantities  for  family  use  this  year. 

“Experiences  of  the  two  previous  winters  have 
had  their  effect,  “Mrs.  Bost  said.  She  pointed 
out  that  the  people  themselves  are  saving  in 
preparation  for  the  coming  winter.  One  county, 
for  instance,  reported  that  its  poor  were  making 
a great  effort  to  find  work  or  to  provide  food  for 
themselves,  since  county  funds  were  known  to  be 
low.  “There  is  also  better  preparation  and  a 
more  systematic  organization  of  all  agencies;  pub- 
lic and  private,  to  meet  the  emergency,”  she 
said. 

“District  welfare  conference  to  be  held  through- 
out the  state  in  October  will  present  a challenge, 
not  only  to  all  welfare  workers,  but  to  every 
individual  citizen  to  assume  certain  responsi- 
bilities in  meeting  the  needs  of  hard  times,”  Mrs. 
Bost  declared. 
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Welfare  Progress  and  desire  to 
have  it  come  to  your  address,  fill 
out  the  blank  spaces  below  and 
mail  this  coupon  to  Public  Welfare 
Progress,  State  Board  of  Public 
Welfare,  Raleigh,  N.  C.  The  Paper 
will  cost  you  nothing.  Here  are 
the  spaces  to  be  filled  out: 
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Post  Office 

If  R.  F.  D.  give  box  and  route 
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PUBLIC  WELFARE  PROGRESS 

Boarding  Homes  Will  Be  Developed; 

Miss  Mitchell  States  Requirements 


Homes  Should  Be  Licensed  by  State 
Board;  Boarding  Fund  Created 
By  Legislature  of  1931 


Since  the  State  has  created  a $5000  boarding 
home  fund  with  which  to  provide  for  the  care 
of  children  in  boarding  or  foster  homes,  North 
Carolina  citizens  concerned  with  the  problems 
of  dependent  children  will  be  interested  in  the 
development  of  one  or  more  good  boarding  homes 
in  almost  every  county. 

Miss  Lily  E.  Mitchell,  director  of  the  division 
of  child  welfare  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities 
and  Public  Welfare,  which  will  have  charge  of 
the  administration  of  the  fund,  said  recently:  “In 

developing  this  method  of  care  for  children 
through  placing  and  supervising  them  in  good 
boarding  homes,  North  Carolina  can  profit  in 
many  ways  by  the  experience  of  some  of  her 
sister  states.  One  state  which  has  provided  for 
children  in  boarding  homes  for  a number  of 
years  defines  such  a home  as  follows:  ‘A  family 

boarding  home  for  children  is  a private  family 
home  which  accepts  one  or  more  children  to 
board  for  pay.  Boarding  children  is  not  a 
commercial  enterprise  enabling  families  to  live 
from  the  income  of  children’s  board.’  ” 

All  homes  for  boarding  children  should  be 
licensed  by  the  State  Board,  Miss  Mitchell  pointed 
out.  There  is  no  charge  for  the  license.  Blanks 
may  be  obtained  from  the  division  of  child 
welfare. 

Miss  Mitchell  said  further:  “County  superin- 

tendents of  public  welfare  and  the  division  of 
child  welfare  of  the  State  Board  are  interested 
in  finding  good  boarding  homes  for  dependent 
and  problem  children.  If  you  are  interested, 
or  know  of  some  family  you  think  might  be 
interested,  in  caring  for  children  at  a fair  rate 
of  pay,  please  talk  to  your  county  superintendent 
of  public  welfare.” 

The  minimum  requirements  which  a home  must 
meet  to  qualify  for  a license  as  a boarding 
home  were  outlined  by  Miss  Mitchell  as  follows: 

1.  The  home  should  be  located  preferably  in 
the  country,  small  town,  or  on  the  outskirts  of 
larger  town  or  city.  No  child  shall  be  boarded 
in  a home  in  congested  section  of  a city  or 
town. 

2.  The  home  must  conform  to  all  laws  or 
ordinances  of  the  locality  in  which  it  is  situated 
as  to  construction  and  sanitation. 

3.  Moral  conditions  in  the  home  must  be 
such  that  there  is  an  assurance  that  the  best  con- 
duct be  taught  and  set  as  an  example  to  the 
children.  Moral  conditions  of  the  neighborhood 
must  assure  desirable  influences  on  the  child  in 
contacts  outside  of  foster  home. 

4.  Since  a normal  family  life  is  the  purpose 
of  boarding  home  care,  a home  having  both 
foster  father  and  foster  mother  is  to  be  preferred 
to  a home  having  only  foster  mother.  The 
foster  parents  must  be  of  suitable  age  and  tem- 
perament to  care  for  children.  The  mental  and 
physical  health  of  each  member  of  the  family 
must  be  good. 


5.  There  must  be  assurance  that  adequate  and 
proper  diet  will  be  furnished  the  individual  child. 
Sleeping  quarters  and  space  for  both  indoor  and 
outdoor  play  must  be  safe  and  adequate. 

6.  The  home  must  be  accessible  for  regular 
attendance  in  school  and  church. 

7.  No  home  which  conducts  rooming  or  board- 
ing house  or  cares  for  adults  shall  be  licensed 
to  care  for  children. 

8.  There  should  be  other  and  adequate  sources 
of  income  for  the  family  in  addition  to  income 
received  from  board  of  children. 

9.  There  should  not  be  more  than  four 
children  boarded  in  the  same  home  at  the  same 
time,  unless  brothers  and  sisters. 

10.  There  shoujd  not  be  more  than  six  children 
in  one  home  including  the  family’s  own  children 
under  twelve  years,  of  age. 

11.  The  child  and  foster  parents  should  be 
visited  by  a probation  officer  or  worker  at  least 
once  every  six  weeks. 

Home  Life  Important 

In  Molding  Children 

Increase  ©f  Delinquency  and  Crime 
Due  to  Disorganized  Family  Life, 
Professor  Ellwood  Says 

By  CHARLES  A.  ELLWOOD,  Professor  of 
Sociology,  Duke  University. 

In  my  RECONSTRUCTION  OF  RELIGION, 

I said:  “Child  welfare  is  the  central  problem 

of  civilization,  and  social  science  shows  that  it 
is  impossible  of  solution  without  a normal  family 
life.  It  is  this  fact  which  gives  the  family  its 
commanding  importance  in  human  society.  The 
child’s  heredity,  its  physical  care,  its  early  edu- 
cation, and  its  moral  character  are  all  largeb 
determined  by  its  family  life.  The  attempt  to 
work  out  the  problems  of  child  welfare  without 
reference  to  the  family,  social  science  finds,  is  as 
absurd  as  the  attempt  to  make  perpetual  motion 
without  a perpetual  source  of  energy.  The  first 
condition  of  child  welfare  is  a normal  family 
life,  for  the  family  is  the  primary  social  group, 
and  all  other  child  care  agencies  which  may  be 
devised  by  philanthropy  are  inadequate  substi- 
tutes for  a normal  home.” 

It  follows,  if  the  above  statements  are  true,  that 
social  workers  should  pay  primary  attention  to 
the  conditions  of  home  life.  The  solidarity,  the 
integrity,  and  stability  of  family  life  concerns 
them,  not  only  in  the  cases  which  they  handle, 
but  in  the  community  at  large.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  one  great  reason  for  the  increase 
of  delinquency  and  crime  in  our  society  is  the 
disorganization  and  instability  of  our  family  life. 
Measures  looking  to  the  welfare  of  children  which 
are  not  concerned  with  maintaining  the  integrity 
and  stability  of  the  family  are  bound  to  fail  in 
the  long  run.  We  might  possibly  save  the  world 
if  we  could  save  all  the  children  of  one  genera- 
tion; but  this  is  impossible  until  we  provide  all 


ALABAMA  MINISTER  FINDS 
WAY  TO  AID  UNEMPLOYED 


Organizes  Ex-Miners  into  Self-Help 
Community;  Conducts  Vocational 
Training  Classes 

An  article  in  the  Literary  Digest'Tor  Septem- 
ber 19,  1931,  describes  the  Revf’William  T.  Mor- 
gan, of  Warrior,  Alabama,  ^as-^ a job-maker.  He 
has  attracted  national1  attention,  it  says,  by 
creating  work  for  unemployed  coal-miners  in  the 
Birmingham  district.  The  news  of  his 

experiment  _is;  Aaken  from  the  Montgomery  Ad- 
vertiser. J 

Mr.  Morgan  organized  a group  of  ex-miners 
and  their  families.  They  cleared  about  20  acres 
of  land,  cut  75,000  feet  of  lumber  from  timber 
on  the  land,  and  built  the  houses  they  needed. 
They  planted  the  land,  40  acres  altogether,  as  a 
large  garden.  The  crops  are  thriving. 

Every  day  for  ninety  days  from  75  to  345 
persons  have  been  fed,  one  substantial  meal  at 
noon,  and  many  at  breakfast.  Thousands  of 
pieces  of  clothing  have  been  distributed;  used 
garments  have  been  mended  and  made  over;  used 
shoes  have  been  repaired,  all  by  the  people  in  the 
center. 

They  built  a poultry  plant  with  a capacity  of 
750  fowls.  In  connection  there  is  a class  study- 
ing poultry  raising  with  a view  to  making  it 
their  life  work.  There  is  a class  in  farming, 
the  largest  at  the  training  center.  A garage  is 
used  as  a laboratory  for  the  study  of  automo- 
bile mechanics.  Also  there  are  classes  in  shoe- 
making, carpentry,  and  furniture  repairing. 

A canning  factory  has  a daily  capacity  of  2,000 
cans.  Here  an  experienced  commercial  canner 
instructs  the  students.  The  grist  mill  will  soon 
begin  operations,  grinding  not  only  for  the  com- 
munity but  for  commercial  purposes. 

Quilts  are  featured  in  the  women’s  sewing 
room. 

At  the  center’s  school,  many  adults  and  children 
are  learning  to  read  and  write  and  work  simple 
arithmetic. 

All  this  has  been  done  with  less  than  $3000  in 
cash,  with  which  the  land  and  certain  other 
necessities  were  paid  for;  and  through  the  help 
of  liberal  donations. 

Mr.  Morgan  is  now  trying  to  place  the  ex- 
miners he  has  trained,  as  farmers,  mechanics, 
cooks,  etc. 


the  children  of  one  generation  with  a good  home 
life. 

To  discuss  child  welfare  without  discussing  the 
stability  of  the  family  can  only  mean  that  we 
wish  to  dodge  the  most  important  issue  of  all. 
Social  workers  should  therefore  unite  with  the 
church  and  with  all  other  uplifting  social  agencies 
in  maximizing  the  number  of  normal  homes  in 
which  children  can  be  properly  cared  for  and 
given  a fair  start  in  life.  Then  we  shall  not 
need  so  many  homes  for  dependent  and  neglected 
children,  and  the  work  of  our  juvenile  courts  will 
be  cut  down  to  a minimum.  Prevention  is  better 
than  charity,  and  prevention  in  social  work  centers 
in  the  child  and  in  the  home  life,  which  is  the 
chief  factor  in  the  formation  of  the  child’s  social 
character. 
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Goat’s  Milk  Is  Richer, 
Cheaper;  Want  a Goat? 

Miss  Lucy  Leach  Advocates  Wide- 
spread Use  of  “Poor  Man’s  Cow”; 
Government  Publications 
Commend  Animal 

The  use  of  the  goaf  as  the  “poor  man’s  cow” 
is  being  advocated  by  Miss  Lucy  I.  Leach,  sup- 
erintendent of  public  welfare  in  \yarren  county. 
In  order  to  prove  the  practicability  of  her  idea 
she  has  offered  to  cooperate  in  supplying  a goat 
for  milking  purposes  to  a reasonable  family  who 
will  properly  care  for  and  milk  the  animal. 

Though  the  goat  has  not  been  used  to  any 
extent  in  North  Carolina,  for  milking  purposes, 
goat’s  milk  is  used  extensively  in  Europe  and  in 
many  parts  of  the  United  Statees.  It  has  been 
found  to  be  more  cheaply  produced  and  to  con- 
tain a greater  percentage  of  fat  and  protein  than 
cow’s  milk. 

Miss  Leach  obtained  government  publications 
concerning  the  goat  as  a milker.  Farmer’s  Bul- 
letin No.  920  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
says:  “The  Milk  Goat  Industry  in  the  United 

States  has  not  yet  developed  to  any  extent,  how- 
ever the  milk  is  adapted  to  this  country  and  the 
industry  is  likely  to  become  of  greater  importance 
every  year.  The  goat  is  especially  useful  to  those 
who  desire  a small  quantity  of  milk  and  do  not 
have  the  room  or  can  not  afford  to  keep  a cow. 
In  fact,  a goat  can  be  kept  where  it  would  be 
impossible  to  keep  a cow,  and  it  can  consume  a 
considerable  amount  of  feed  that  otherwise  would 
be  wasted.  The  fact  that  goats  are  rarely 
affected  with  tuberculosis  is  another  point  in 
their  favor.  The  demand  for  good  goats  appears 
to  be  far  greater  than  the  supply. 

“As  to  the  yield  of  milk,  a doe  that  produces 
three  pints  a day  is  considered  only  a fair  milker, 
while  the  production  of  two  quarts  is  good,  and 
the  production  of  three  quarts  a day  is  considered 
excellent,  provided  the  lactation  is  maintained 
from  seven  to  ten  months.” 

Bureau  Publication  163  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Labor,  declares:  “The  composi- 

tion of  goats’  milk  varies  considerably  from  that 
of  the  cows.  The  percentage  of  fat  and  protein 
tend  to  be  considerably  higher  in  goat’s  milk.  The 
taste  is  agreeable  if  proper  precautions  are  taken 
in  the  milking.  There  is  no  excuse  for  allowing 
milk  to  have  either  a goaty  or  a cowy  taste. 

“The  use  of  goats’  milk  for  infant  feeding 
has  enthusiastic  supporters  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  it  can  be  as  well  adapted  as  cow’s  milk  to 
serve  as  a substitute  for  human  milk.” 

Miss  Leach  said:  “In  many  hotels  in  foreign 

countries,  you  will  hear  the  bells  on  the  goat 
herds  tinkling  early  in  the  morning.  If  you  look 
out  you  will  see  the  goat  herd  roaming  to  the 
back  of  che  hotel  where  they  are  milked  and  the 
milk  delivered  directly  from  the  producer  to  the 
consumer.” 

Possibly  the  United  States  has  felt  itself  above 
the  use  of  goat’s  milk  because  of  the  country’s 
wealth,  Miss  Leach  pointed  out.  She  added  that 
she  believed  that  cause  to  have  been  removed 
when  the  nation  entered  into  the  present  de- 
pression. 


Duke  Law  School 
Opens  Aid  Clinic 

John  S.  Bradway,  Secretary  National 
Association  of  Legal  Aid  Organi- 
zations, Is  Director 


On  September  21st,  1931,  the  Legal  Aid  Clinic 
at  Duke  University  Law  School  opened  its  doors. 
Already  a dozen  or  more  persons  have  brought 
to  the  Clinic,  problems  of  a legal  nature  that 
they  would  like  to  have  solved  and  the  attorneys 
and  students,  who  constitute  the  staff,  are  busily 
engaged. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  Clinic  is  limited  to  ap- 
plicants who  cannot  afford  to  pay  a fee  and  to 
cases  from  which  there  is  no  opportunity  for  se- 
curing a fee.  These  rules  are  rigidly  adherred 
to. 

The  scope  of  the  work  of  the  Clinic  is  extremely 
broad.  Matters  are  considered  involving  domestic 
difficulties,  landlord  and  tenant  disputes,  criminal 
matters,  installment  contracts,  and  any  other 
legal  problem  that  may  confront  a poor  person. 
The  two  main  limitations  on  types  of  case  are: 
First,  that  no  personal  injury  cases  will  be  ac- 
cepted under  conditions  where  an  attorney  would 
take  the  matter  on  a contingent  fee  basis.  Second- 
ly, divorce  cases  will  be  accepted  only  when  the 
case  has  been  thoroughly  examined  by  a Social 
Anecy  and  approved  by  it  as  one  in  which  the 
best  interest  of  all  parties  will  be  secured  by 
breaking  up  the  family.  At  the  present  time  the 
Clinic  is  engaged  in  handling  four  cases,  one  of 
whch  lies  in  the  field  of  criminal  law,  one  n the 
field  of  landlord  and  tenant,  a third  in  the  field 
of  small  loans,  and  the  fourth  an  attempted  reci- 
ion  of  a contract. 

About  ninety-five  percent  of  cases  coming  to 
Legal  Aid  Organizations  throughout  the  United 
States  are  disposed  of  out  of  Court,  and  it  is 
very  likely  that  the  same  percentage  will  hold 
good  in  the  Duke  Legal  Aid  Clinic. 

There  are  innumerable  problems  arising  in  the 
field  of  the  Welfare  Department  in  which  some 
aspect  of  the  law  is  involved.  It  should  be  a 
matter  of  convenience  to  Welfare  Department 
officials  and  representatives  of  Social  Agencies 
generally  to  have  access  to  an  organization  which 
has  for  one  of  its  main  objectives  the  giving  of 
legal  advice  to  poor  persons.  In  such  work,  the 
delicate  balancing  of  the  legal  viewpoint  and 
social  viewpoint  can  be  worked  out  to  the  best 
interest  of  all  concerned. 

The  Duke  Legal  Aid  Clinic  is  a member  of  the 
National  Association  of  Legal  Aid  Organizations 
which  has  member  in  practically  all  of  the  large 
cities  of  the  United  States.  Chief  Justice  Hughes 
is  Honorary  President  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion and  in  each  community  the  leaders  of  the 
Bar  are  represented  on  the  Board  of  the  local 
Legal  Aid  Society.  John  S.  Bradway  is  and  has 
been  for  a number  of  years  Secretary  of  the 
National  Association.  For  several  years  Mr. 
Bradway  was  attorney  for  the  Philadelphia  Legal 
Aid  Society.  It  is  our  good  fortune  to  have 
him  in  charge  of  the  Duke  Legal  Aid  Clinic  and 


the  finest  guarantee  that  that  delicate  balancing 
of  the  legal  viewpoint  and  social  viewpoint  above 
referred  to  will  be  worked  out  to  the  best  interest 
of  all  concerned. 

Legal  Aid  Organizations,  started  and  to  some 
extent  financed  by  members  of  the  Bar,  constitute 
one  of  the  finest  contributions  which  the  legal, 
profession  makes,  in  its  organized  professional 
capacity,  to  giving  poor  people  legal  advice  and 
assistance.  The  Legal  Aid  Clinic  makes  possible 
an  even  more  effective  contribution  of  legal  assis- 
tance to  poor  persons  and  to  those  agencies  which 
deal  with  them. 

Owing  to  the  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the 
facts,  it  will  be  genreally  impossible  for  the  Clinic 
to  gve  advice  by  mail,  but  an  office  is  provided 
in  the  basement  of  the  Law  Bulding  at  Duke 
University  where  clients  will  be  received  from 
1:30  to  3:30,  from  Monday  to  Friday.  It  is 
hoped  that  cordial  contacts  may  be  established 
with  the  social  agencies  of  the  State  to  increase 
their  facilities  for  solving  the  problems  of  the 
people  who  come  to  them  for  aid. 


ILLITERACY 


Today  exactly  one  out  of  every  ten  persons 
ten  years  of  age  and  over  in  North  Carolina 
is  illiterate.  For  the  whites  one  out  of  every 
eighteen  is  illiterate,  and  for  the  Negroes  one  out 
o fevery  five  is  illiterate.  Very  naturall,  the 
vast  majority  of  illiteracy  in  North  Carolina  is 
among  the  adults,  or  those  of  voting  age.  Which 
means  thath  illiteracy  rates  are  much  higher 
among  the  adults  than  the  figures  listed  above. 
Almost  exactly  eighty-five  percent  of  all  illiterates 
in  North  Carolina  are  adults. 

All  told  there  are  more  than  236  thousand 
sheer  illiterates  ten  years  of  age  and  over  in 
North  Carolina,  or  ten  percent  of  the  entire 
population  in  that  age  group.  There  are  only 
four  states  in  the  Union  with  more  illiterates 
counting  all  races  and  all  age  groups.  Thesee  are 
Alabama  with  her  illiterate  Negroes,  Texas  with 
her  illiterate  Mexicans,  and  New  York  and  Penn- 
sylvania with  their  illiterate  foreign-born  whites. 
Our  illterates  are  our  own  natve-born  North 
Carolinians,  and  thus  our  own  problem.  We 
have  not  inherited  them.  We  have  produced 
them. 

University  News  Letter. 


PLANS  ANNOUNCED  FOR 

WESTERN  CONFERENCES 


(Continued  from  Page  1) 

Spindale  School;  11:20,  Statewide  Plan  for  Re- 
lief, Mr.  Henninger;  11:50,  Pellagra  Control,  Dr. 
John  H.  Hamilton  State  Board  of  Health;  12:20, 
Problems  of  School  Attendance,  Clyde  A.  Erwin, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  of  Rutherford 
county;  1:00,  luncheon,  Mrs.  C.  F.  Gold,  presid- 
ing, presentation  of  speaker,  Mrs.  W.  T.  Bost, 
Commissioner  of  Public  Welfare,  A Program  of 
Preventive  Measures,  Albert  Coates,  University  of 
North  Carolina;  2:15,  message  from  North  Caro- 
lina Conference  for  Social  Service,  Mrs.  Waddill; 
2:40,  Placement,  a Problem  of  the  Individual 
Child,  Miss  Lily  E.  Mitchell,  State  Board  of 
Charities  and  Public  Welfare.  Mrs.  Fannie  W. 
Cantrell,  Superintendent  of  Public  Welfare  in 
Rutherford  county,  will  preside. 
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District  Conferences 

Attract  Large  Crowds 

Around  600  Register;  Meetings  Cen- 
ter About  Challenge  of 
Hard  Times 


Centering  about  the  Challenge  of  Hard 
Times,  six  district  welfare  conferences  were 
held  during  the  month  of  October  in  various 
sections  of  the  state.  These  were  notably 
successful,  drawing  a total  attendance  of 
around  600.  The  exact  figures  are  not  avail- 
able at  this  time. 

The  conferences  were  sponsored  by  the 
State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Wel- 
fare and  the  North  Carolina  Association 
of  Superintendents  of  Public  Welfare.  They 
were  held  in  Wilmington,  Goldsboro,  Eden- 
ton,  High  Point,  Gastonia,  and  Rutherford- 
ton. 

In  this  issue  of  the  Public  Welfare  Progress 
are  included  a few  of  the  papers  given. 
These  will  doubtless  serve  an  important  part 
in  assisting  the  counties  in  their  efforts  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  coming  winter. 

Officers  elected  for  the  district  conferences 
for  the  ensuing  year  were  as  follows:  South- 

eastern District  Welfare  Conference,  A.  W. 
Daughtry,  Superintendent  of  Public  Welfare 
in  Sampson  County,  chairman,  John  A.  Mar- 
tin, Superintendent  of  Public  Welfare  in 
Cumberland  County,  secretary;  Northeastern 
district,  Mrs.  I.  P.  Hodges,  Superintendent  of 
Public  Welfare  in  Beaufort  County,  chairman, 
and  Rev.  G.  F.  Hill,  Board  of  Public  Welfare, 
Pasquotank  County,  secretary;  Central  dis- 
trict, Miss  Flora  McQueen,  Superintendent 
of  Public  Welfare  in  Harnett  County,  chair- 
man, and  Mrs.  J.  K.  Smith,  Superintendtnt 
of  Public  Welfare,  Nash  County,  secretary; 
Southwestern  district,  Miss  Mary  Robinson, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Welfare  in  Anson 
county,  chairman,  and  James  P.  Marsh, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Welfare  in  Union 
county,  secretary;  Northwestern,  Curry  F. 
Lopp,  Superintendent  of  Public  Welfare  in 
Davidson  county,  chairman,  and  Mrs.  D.  R. 
Markham,  formerly  Miss  Lydia  Gilbert,  secre- 
tary Reidsville  Community  Chest,  secretary; 
Western  District,  S.  F.  Mauney,  Superinten- 
dent of  Public  Welfare  in  McDowell  County, 
chairman,  and  Mrs.  R.  W.  Wall,  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Welfare  in  Avery  County, 
secretary. 


SAYS  CRIMINAL  LAW 

SHOULD  BE  REVISED 


Albert  Coates  Declares  That  Society 
In  Getting  Even  Gets 

Behind 


Albert  Coates,  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  school  of  law,  presented  an  address, 
“Social  Work  and  Law  Enforcing  Agencies,” 
before  several  of  the  district  welfare  con- 
ferences. He  issued  to  his  hearers  a chal- 
lenge to  work  with  the  law  enforcement 
agencies  of  the  state  in  their  untiring  efforts 
to  place  law  upon  the  same  high  plane  as 
scientific  endeavor  and  systematic  business 
enterprise. 

He  traced  the  development  of  criminal  law, 
revealing  the  need  for  a more  exhaustive  study 
of  the  vagaries  and  elasticities  of  the  crimi- 
nal code  of  North  Carolina.  Pie  declared 
that  the  pivotal  point  in  our  penal  policy 
is  the  judge,  upon  whom  the  law  enforcing 
machinery  places  the  responsibility  of  fixing 
punishment  according  to  his  discretion. 

He  said : “The  legislature  when  it  gave 
him  this  discretion  did  not  prescribe  the 
factors  which  should  guide  him  in  its  use. 
It  recognized  the  fact  that  there  are  differ- 
ences which  make  men  different  and  circum- 
stances which  alter  cases;  that  not  only 
differences  in  circumstances  but  differences 
in  men  under  similar  circumstances  may  lay 
Hie  basis  for  differences  in  judgments.  But 
it  did  not  tell  the  judges  what  those  differen- 
ces were.  It  did  not  tell  them  the  differences 
which  would  justify  a sentence  of  two  years 
on  the  county  roads  for  one  convicted  of 
violating  the  liquor  law,  and  a suspended 
sentence  for  another;  twenty  years  for  man- 
slaughter by  one  man  and  four  months  for 
manslaughter  by  another.  It  did  not  tell 
them  the  effect  that  different  types  of 
punishment  would  have  on  different  men. 

“In  the  absence  of  adequate  knowledge  we 
must  stumble  along  with  a little  less  certainty 
than  the  country  doctor  who  did  not  know 
what  was  wrong  with  his  patient  nor  how 
to  cure  him  of  his  immediate  illness  and  so 
gave  him  something  to  throw  him  into  fits 
because  he  knew  he  could  cure  fits.” 

Mr.  Coates  reviewed  a case  history  of  a 
man  who  was  brought  before  the  courts 
ninety  times,  all  of  his  offences  growing  out 
of  his  habitual  drunkenness.  He  said,  “No 
one  can  look  at  or  listen  to  that  record  with- 
out feeling  that  a penal  policy  may  not  only 
(Continued  on  Page  4) 


Relief  Meeds  Grow, 
Mrs.  Best  Declares 

Communities  Must  Meet  Demands; 
Value  of  Well-founded  Program 
Is  Also  Emphasized 


“We  must  organize  our  forces  against 
suffering  and  destitution  and  use  every  pos- 
sible resource,  public  and  private,  for  essen- 
tial relief,  at  the  same  time  emphasizing  the 
need  of  continuing  the  all-round  program  of 
welfare  service,”  declared  Mrs.  W.  T.  Bost, 
Commissioner  of  Public  Welfare,  at  the  dis- 
trict conferences  held  throughout  the  State 
in  October.  “The  measures  to  be  used  now 
must  necessarily  be  largely  along  remedial 
lines  for  we  are  facing  a real  emergency,”  she 
said: 

“Almost  within  a generation  there  have 
been  four  other  serious  depressions — 1893-94; 
1907-08;  1914-15;  1921-22;  periodic  cycles  of 
financial  stress.  But  I believe  that  the 
present  situation  has  provoked  more  serious 
thought  by  people  generally  than  any  pre- 
vious period.  There  has  been  no  emergency 
since  the  War  that  has  demanded  the 
thoughtful  help  of  public  spirited  organiza- 
tions more  than  the  present  unemployment 
situation  and  the  problems  growing  out  of  it. 
People  are  beginning  to  aefc:  Why  should 

such  things  be?  They  are  coming  to  realize 
that  there  can  be  no  problem  of  more  vital 
concern  to  the  people  of  all  nations  than  the 
problem  of  unemployment;  they  are  coming 
to  recognize  the  fact  that  here  is  something 
as  important  as  health,  schools,  etc.,  in  its 
relation  to  the  underpinnings  of  society. 

“We  know,  of  course,  that  we  are  not 
striking  at  the  root  of  'the  problem  but 
merely  scratching  the  surface;  that  it  goes 
far  deeper  than  any  relief  program  that  may 
be  worked  out  for  the  present  and  will  take 
much  longer  than  one  of  the  periods  of  de- 
pression to  solve.  In  such  gatherings  as 
these  group  meetings,  we  cannot  hope  to  go 
far  into  the  larger  and  deeper  aspects  of 
the  philosophy  of  industrial  life;  and  the 
causations  of  these  cyclical  periods  of  eco- 
nomic stress  through  which  we  are  now 
passing.  But  perhaps  they  may  tend  to 
awaken  a social  consciousness  within  us;  to 
make  employers  begin  to  question  whether 
they  have  a right  to  hire  and  fire  a man 
without  some  regard  for  his  own  economic 
(Continued  on  Page  2) 
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Says  Progress  Made 
In  Pellagra  Control 

By  DR.  G.  M.  COOPER,  State  Board 
of  Health 

A great  deal  of  progress  in  the  control  otf 
pellagra  has  been  made  during  the  last  year 
or  two.  For  example,  during  the  first  nine 
months  of  this  year  there  were  five  hun- 
dred and  fifty-two  deaths  from  pellagra,  and 
during  the  corresponding  period  in  1930  there 
occured  eight  hundred  deaths  in  this  state. 

Pellagra  is  a deficiency  disease;  meaning 
that  its  chief  recognized  cause  is  the  result 
of  a one-sided  or  inadequate  diet.  A diet 
lacking  in  some  of  the  important  elements 
necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  good  health. 
For  that  reason  it  is  more  often  associated 
■with  poverty,  although  no  class  is  immune. 
Therefore,  to  control  the  disease  the  com- 
bined efforts  of  the  following  agencies  are 
required:  The  medical  profession,  public 
health  workers,  welfare  agencies,  educational, 
agricultural  and  newspaper  forces.  People 
must  not  only  understand  the  necessity  for 
an  adequate  diet  but  they  must  have  the 
means  to  get  it,  the  will  to  eat  it  regularly, 
and  the  knowledge  to  prepare  the  food  prop- 
erly. 

Milk  is  one  of  the  basic  foods  needed  to 
prevent  pellagra.  The  dairy  industry 
naturally  promotes  health  as  well  as  en- 
hancing the  material  prosperity  of  a sec- 
tion. 

For  most  efficient  results  in  eliminating 
pellagra  from  North  Carolina  definite  organi- 
zation of  the  health  and  welfare  forces  is 
necessary.  This  organization  should  en- 
deavor to  work  through  local  committees  to 
the  extent  of  finding  every  case  of  pellagra 
in  any  given  county  and  to  see  that  definite 
curative  measures  are  persistently  carried 
out.  It  is  essential  that  all  persons  afflicted 
with  pellagra  should  be  treated  by  a com- 
petent physician;  and  most  important  of  all, 
that  any  and  all  relief  measures  be  instituted 
at  the  very  first  manifestation  of  symptoms 
of  the  disease.  It  cannot  be  repeated  too 


often  that  a hog  and  cattle  raising,  dairying, 
meat  eating  and  milk  drinking  population 
never  have  to  worry  about  pellagra.  In  this 
period  of  “hard  times”  and  want,  and  pessi- 
mism and  discouragement,  the  public  health 
and  welfare  officials  all  over  the  state  have 
a golden  opportunity  to  render  important  and 
grateful  service  to  all  the  people. 


HENNINGER  STATES 

COUNCIL'S  METHOD 

Outlines  Eight  Points  To  Be  Re- 
membered in  Organizing  City  or 
County  for  Relief 

R.  W.  Henninger,  Secretary  of  the  Gover- 
nor’s Council  on  Unemployment  and  Relief, 
has  listed  eight  outstanding  points  to  be 
remembered  by  counties  and  cities  organizing 
for  unemployment  relief.  The  Governor’s 
Council  was  organised  in  December,  1930,  to 
work  in  cooperation  with  state,  county,  and 
municipal  agencies,  both  public,  semi-public, 
and  private,  in  planning  ways  to  mitigate  the 
unemployment  and  relief  situation. 

Here  he  lists  a few  of  the  outstanding 
things  to  be  remembered  in  organizing  either 
a county  or  city  for  unemployment  relief: 

First,  that  administration  should  be  based 
as  far  as  possible  upon  statistical  information 
on  the  unemployed.  This  is  usually  secured 
through  a registration  that  should  clearly 
show  the  qualification  that  a person  might 
have  for  employment. 

Second,  that  survey  of  the  needs  of  the 
community  should  be  made  for  ascertaining 
the  need  of  food,  clothing,  fuel,  etc.  A com- 
munity survey  in  this  respect  should  not  be 
confused  with  the  registration. 

Third,  that  a clear  cut  distinction  should 
be  made  between  charitable  and  unemploy- 
ment cases. 

Fourth,  that  a clear  cut  line  should  be  es- 
tablished for  the  recognition  of  the  division 
of  labor  between  various  charitable  organiza- 
tions, state  agencies  and  volunteer  organi- 
zations for  the  handling  of  any  problem  that 
may  arise  within  the  community. 

Fifth,  that  general  speaking,  charity 
cases  are  confined  to  the  aged,  infirm,  and 
women  and  children  without  means  of  sup- 
port, and  destitute  families  not  having  able- 
bodied  male  members.  Wherever  able-bodied 
male  members  are  participants  these  should 
be  required  to  perform  some  sort  of  service 
in  a work  relief  program  that  should  be 
well-thought  out  and  worked  out  in  every 
community.  We  should  not,  under  any  con- 
dition, create  the  idea  that  all  that  anyone 
has  to  do  is  to  sit  back,  refuse  to  work,  or 
not  make  any  effort  to  find  work,  and  that 
some  governmental  or  private  agency  will 
take  care  of  him. 

Sixth,  that  wherever  possible,  hand  labor 
should  be  substituted  for  machine  labor. 

Seventh,  that  soup  lines  should  be  dis- 
couraged and  all  local  governmental  authori- 


ties should  prohibit  as  far  as  possible  any 
charitable  organization  establishing  a public 
feeding  place.  Public  feeding  places  should 
only  be  a last  resort  method  and  in  most 
instances,  will  hardly  need  to  be  developed. 
Public  feeding  places  may  be  very  spectacular 
and  advertise,  as  no  other  means  will,  that 
certain  organizations  are  making  their  con- 
tribution to  the  unemployed.  However,  such 
methods  are  very  damaging  to  the  morale  6f 
&ny  self-respecting  person. 

Eight,  that  in  every  congested  area,  a 
thorough  plan  be  worked  out  for  the  estab- 
lishing of  health  clinics. 


RELIEF  NEEDS  GROW, 

MRS.  BOST  DECLARES 


(Continued  from  Page  1) 
independence  and  the  number  of  those  de- 
pendent upon  him.” 

Mrs.  Bost  quoted  estimates  of  unemploy- 
ment to  the  effect  that  there  are  between 
six  and  seven  million  out  of  jobs  in  this 
country.  The  North  Carolina  Department 
of  Labor,  she  said,  estimates  that  there  are 
approximately  200,000  unemployed  people  in 
this  State. 

“Today  we  are  realizing  that  the  pinch 
of  unemployment  will  be  felt  with  even  in- 
creasing sharpness  during  the  coming  win- 
ter and  that  we  must  again  prepare  against 
actual  want  and  suffering.  We  know  that 
we  will  be  called  upon  to  meet  the  emergency 
with  courage  and  determination.  It  is  not 
as  if  we  are  facing  a new  situation,  for  we 
had  the  experience  of  last  winter  and  the 
winter  before  and  we  know  that  practically 
every  resource  available  was  tapped  in  an 
effort  to  relieve  the  situation.  We  are  to 
prepare  for  the  rebound  of  the  third  winter,” 
Mrs.  Bost  declared. 

“The  first  line  of  defense — natural  resources 
that  people  may  have  in  the  way  of  saving 
and  credit — has  been  pretty  well  broken 
down.  Our  task  this  winter  is  largely  con- 
cerned with  the  second  and  third  lines  of 
defense,  the  task  of  special  agencies  and  the 
nature  of  the  emergency  machinery  the  com- 
munity sets  up.  The  family  we  would  help 
has  used  up  its  own  savings  to  tide  over 
that  first  and  second  winter.  What  are 
the  governmental  units,  social  agencies, 
churches,  civic  clubs,  etc.,  doing  in  the  way 
of  setting  up  the  necessary  emergency  or- 
ganization to  form  the  second  and  third  lines 
of  defense? 

‘ The  thing  that  makes  the  work  harder, 
of  course,  is  the  fact  that  the  same  condi- 
tions that  make  the  demands  upon  you  heav- 
iest, affect  the  source  of  the  incomes  of  your 
own  agencies.  But  many  communities  are 
unwilling  to  see  their  people  go  hungry  and 
will  make  a supreme  effdrt  to  raise  the  need- 
ed funds.  In  practically  all  communities 
there  are  latent  finanatal  resources  to  some 
extent  and  it  is  our  job  to  discover  them,” 
Mrs.  Bost  said. 
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School  Children  Bloom  When  Fed, 

Clothed,  Scrubbed,  and  Barbered 


Small  Pupils  Found  to  be  Suffering 
From  Hunger;  Community  Aids 
Teachers  in  Meeting  Needs 


By  CORA  LEE  SIKES,  Teacher,  Ruther- 

fordton  Elementary  School,  Rutherford- 
ton,  N.  C. 

About  November  of  last  year,  the  need  for 
help  came  to  be  very  evident  in  our  school. 
The  mill  children  especially,  had  barely 
enough  food  to  keep  them  going.  I recall 
one  tiny,  thin  child  in  my  first  grade  who 
began  to  cry  every  morning  about  eleven 
o’clock.  This  happened  several  times.  Then 
I found  out  the  trouble:  She  was  hungry. 
A member  of  my  Sunday  school  class  was 
kind  enough  to  furnish  a lunch  for  her  after 
we  discovered  the  cause  of  her  unhappiness. 

Later  we  discovered  that  other  children 
were  not  only  miserable  from  hunger,  but 
were  unable  to  do  satisfactory  school  work. 
The  school  had  a small  sum  of  money  left 
over  from  the  Red  Cross  drive,  with  which 
we  bought  milk  for  those  needing  it  most. 

However,  the  milk  proved  to  be  insufficient. 
As  it  was  then  near  Thanksgiving,  we  decided 
to  have  the  children  bring  Thanksgiving 
offerings  to  the  school.  These  contributions 
of  food  lasted  only  a short  time,  although 
practically  all  the  four  hundred  children 
brought  something.  We  were  feeding  forty 
children,  and  trying  to  give  them  a balanced 
diet,  since  we  had  discovered  the  food  we 
were  giving  them  was  nearly  all  they  were 
getting[.  One  mother  said  that  her  children 
only  got  dry  bread  at  home. 

The  teachers  took  week  about  cooking  and 
supervising  the  serving  of  the  food. 

We  not  only  needed  more  food  to  continue 
the  lunch  room,  but  we  needed  clothing  just 
as  much.  Children  were  coming  to  school 
through  the  cold  rain  and  snow  with  insuffi- 
cient clothing.  A few  had  no  shoes,  some 
had  no  soles  on  their  shoes,  many  had  no 
hose  or  underwear,  and  some  had  no  coats. 
One  mother  sent  word  that  her  child  could 
not  attend  school  because  of  the  lack  of  suit- 
able clothing.  The  teacher,  not  realizing 
the  true  condition,  sent  word  that  anything 
he  had,  if  it  were  clean,  would  do.  The  child 
came  to  school  the  next  day  almost  without 
a shirt,  there  being  barely  more  than  the 
sleeves  and  collar  left  of  the  worn-out  gar- 
ment. 

We  carried  our  problem  to  the  Parent- 
Teacher  Association.  They  suggested  an- 
other day  of  Thanksgiving  for  both  food  and 
clothing.  To  get  in  touch  with  more  moth- 
ers, we  made  talks  in  the  churches  of  our 
town,  presenting  our  needs  and  plans.  The 
people  responded  beautifully.  Nearly  every 
child  in  the  school  brought  something  the 
following  Tuesday.  Many  people  who  had 
no  children  gave  money  and  other  useful 
things.  There  were  several  large  donations 


of  money,  new  clothes,  new  shoes,  out-grown 
(but  good)  clothes  and  shoes,  besides  a large 
quantity  of  food.  Three  grocery  stores  fur- 
nished soup  bones  and  left  over  breads  jpr 
the  remainder  of  the  year. 

These  children  ate  like  little  famished 
wolves,  not  even  stopping  for  conversation. 
Some  of  them  gained  as  much  as  fifteen 
pounds  during  the  remainder  of  the  school 
year.  The  school  work  also  showed  a re- 
markable improvement  both  in  scholarship 
arid  attendance. 

In  regard  to  the  clothing,  there  was  enough 
to  clothe,  comfortably,  the  forty  children 
with  shoes,  coats,  dresses,  underwear  and  all 
other  things  needed.  One  shoe  shop 
mended,  free  of  charge,  fifteen  pairs  of  shoes 
and  gave  discounts  on  all  others.  A barber 
cut  their  hair  free.  Lifebuoy  soifp  was 
given  them  with  which  to  rid  themselves  of 
dirt.  With  these  clothes,  new  haircuts,  clean 
bodies  and  well-filled  stomachs,  the  children 
did  not  present  the  same  appearance.  Nor 
did  they  show  signs  of  the  old  inferiority 
complexes  evident  during  the  first  of  the 
year. 

There  was  yet  anotner  problem,  the  lack 
of  school  supplies.  However,  Mrs.  Cantrell, 
our  welfare  officer,  attended  to  those  needs 
for  us. 

This  year,  we  have  an  earlier  start  on  our 
program.  The  Parent-Teacher  Association 
has  appointed  a welfare  committee  which  has 
gone  directly  to  work.  One  hundred  and 
forty  half  gallons  of  surplus  fruit,  vegetables 
and  soups  have  been  canned.  Two  bushels 
of  apples  and  pears  have  been  wrapped  and 
put  away  for  later  use.  Had  the  idea  occured 
to  us  in  the  spring  time  instead  of  the  fail, 
we  could  have  had  much  more  food  stored 
away.  However,  with  the  Thanksgiving  days 
we  shall  have  at  various  times  during  the 
year,  and  with  the  special  donations  which 
we  hope  will  be  forthcoming,  we  think  we 
can  manage.  The  Kiwanis  Club  has  promised 
two  gallons  of  milk  daily.  A merchant  has 
promised  25  pairs  of  shoes.  A welfare  com- 
mittee has  been  elected  from  the  Parent- 
Teacher  Association  to  take  care  of  the 
various  needs.  To  save  expenses  the 
teachers  are  planning  to  do  the  cooking  as 
they  did  last  year. 

Each  case  to  whom  help  is  given  is  investi- 
gated. Only  children  who  come  from  worthy 
poor  families  are  given  aid.  The  help  is 
given  only  at  school  so  in  this  way  we  are 
assured  that  the  children  benefit. 

This  year,  we  shall  have  to  be  even  more 
discriminating  than  last  year.  It  seems 
that  several  new  families  have  moved  into 
town  simply  for  the  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  charity.  However,  the  people  who  have 
been  here  all  along  will  be  taken  care  of  first. 
There  is  a lot  to  be  done  this  year.  The 
citizens  of  our  town  were  wonderful  last 
year  and  have  shown  interest  in  helping  us 
meet  the  situation  cenfronting  us. 


COMMUNITIES  SHOULD 

ORGANIZE  RESOURCES 

In  Order  to  Meet  Present  Challenge, 
All  Local  Forces  Should 
Be  Integrated 

By  GEORGE  H.  LAWRENCE,  President 
of  the  North  Carolina  Association  of  Sup- 
erintendents of  Public  Welfare. 

To  meet  satisfactorily  the  “Challenge  of 
Hard  Times  ’ the  whole  of  the  sober-minded 
citizenry  of  the  State  must  be  integrated 
into  a combined  effort  of  united  purpose. 

Naturally,  if  such  is  the  case,  the  social 
worker  must  function  as  a leader  both  from 
the  standpoint  of  being  aware  of  the  real 
facts  of  the  situation  and  in  knowing  how 
best  to  bring  about  specific  improvements  in 
social  adjustments.  The  public  rightfully 
enough  expects  that,  after  over  a year’s  ex- 
perience with  such  abnormal  conditions, 
those  of  us  professionally  engaged  in  public 
welfare  and  social  work  should  be  more  able 
to  effectively  lead  the  way  towards  a greater 
success  in  combatting  the  social  evils  of  hard 
times. 

It  is  difficult  to  be  specific  as  to  just  how 
the  social  worker,  and  particularly  the 
superintendent  of  public  welfare,  may  best 
further  this  necessary  unification  of  effort; 
so  much  depends  upon  the  interest,  tact,  and 
general  abilities  of  the  worker  and  the  parti- 
cular local  setting. 

In  connection  with  the  relief-giving  agen- 
cies it  appears  more  advisable  to  have  a com- 
mittee composed  of  representatives  of  each 
agency  so  that  details  of  coordination  may  be 
worked  out.  It  should  be  an  objective  of 
these  agencies  to  provide  the  necessary  relief 
without  destroying  the  initiative  of  the  reci- 
pients. 

In  regard  to  unemployment  the  principle 
of  providing  work  by  various  community  pro- 
jects is  certainly  a fine  one.  I know  of  no 
better  illustration  of  a practical  and  success- 
ful enterprise  along  this  line  than  the  pro- 
ject carried  out  last  winter  in  Wilmington. 
The  building  of  a needed  road  and  the  beau- 
tifying of  a tract  of  public  land,  the  whole 
undertaking  financed  and  directed  by  wide- 
awake citizens,  provided  exactly  what  was 
needed  to  combat  local  unemployment. 

To  adequately  meet  the  “Challenge  of 
Hard  Times"  the  full  resources  of  our  res- 
pective communities  must  be  mobilized  and 
utilized  to  the  best  possible  advantage. 
Without  minimizing  the  importance  of  case 
work,  I wish  to  commend  to  the  social  work- 
ers of  our  State  and  particularly  to  the 
superintendents  of  public  welfare  the  advis- 
ability and  necessity  of  emphasizing  com- 
munity organization. 


Living  conditions  have  been  found  by  a 
group  of  insurance  companies  to  be  more 
important  in  determining  length  of  human 
life  than  heredity,  after  a study  of  375.000 
cases. 
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Education  Is  Highway 
To  Future  Happiness 

Preventive  Measures  Depend  Upon 
Progress  In  Educating 
The  Young 

By  DR.  L.  M.  BROOKS,  School  of  Education, 
University  of  North  Carolina. 

Health  work,  mental  hygiene,  social  hy- 
giene, play  and  recreation,  parole  and  pro- 
bation, vocational  education,  training  for 
marriage  and  parenthood,  unemployment 
and  old  age  insurance,  Mothers’  Aid,  and 
ether  preventive  devices  are  in  the  forefront 
of  thinking  minds  today.  But  we  shall  have 
none  of  these  to  the  extent  needed  unless 
and  until  their  indispensability  is  realized 
and  ways  are  provided  to  maintain  them. 

The  first  prerequisite  is  intelligent  vision. 
Every  forward  movement  and  improvement 
in  history  has  been  the  result  of  seeing 
through  ignorance  and  climbing  over  obstac- 
les. The  sine  quo  non  of  progress  is  vision 
unhampered  by  ignorance,  superstition, 
tradition  worship,  prejudice,  dogma,  and 
self-seeking  which  so  often  obstrudt  and 
tangle  up  the  highway  of  life. 

We  seem  to  live  on  fragments.  One  reason 
why  we  have  not  made  greater  progress  (and 
we  have  made  praiseworthy  advance  in  the 
last  100  years),  is  that  we  see  only  frag- 
ments. As  to  crime,  we  exact  an  eye-for-an- 
eye  retribution;  poverty,  we  resign  ourselves 
to  an  attitude  of  laissez-faire,  because  we 
have  misinterpreted  Him  who  said:  “The 
poor  ye  have  always  with  you”;  family,  we 

have  focussed  on  the  Fifth  Commandment 
and  ignored  advice  about  parents  not  provok- 
ing children  to  wrath;  race,  we  lump  together 
all  of  different  color,  declaring  that  “any 
white  man  is  of  greater  worth  than  any 
yellow,  black,  or  red  man”;  international 
relations  (not  to  mention  sectionalism  within 
states  and  between  states),  we  wrap  robes  of 
wealth,  complacency,  and  isolation  about  us 
and  walk  by  on  the  other  side,  afraid  of  en- 
tangling alliances  with  a European  Samaria. 

After  vision,  we  need  continuous  morale. 
Morale  is  to  mind  what  condition  is  to  athlete; 
moral  muscle  that  stands  strain,  needs  exer- 
cise, practice,  use.  It  is  mental  and  spiritual 
grit.  In  this  age  of  confused  social  valua- 
tions and  in  this  temporary  economic  chaos, 
we  need  to  study  and  to  work  all  the  harder 
to  keep  ourselves  from  growing  flabby  in 
mind,  to  get  ourselves  and  our  neighbors  out 
of  the  mess,  and  to  prevent  the  recurrence 
of  further  depressions  of  mind  and  market 
such  as  we  are  now  experiencing. 

The  third  point  is  cooperative  action,  about 


which  the  masses  know  little  and  which  they 
practice  even  less.  Religion  knows  that 
denominationalism  is  a costly  thing,  as  it 
operates  in  many  communities.  Social  work 
experts  know  that  overlapping  and  lack  of 
coordination  encourages  among  clients  the 
very  dependency  and  parasitism  it  seeks  to 
correct. 

The  way  out  and  up,  the  way  to  get  vision, 
to  achieve  morale,  to  bring  about  cooperation? 
The  way  to  these  heights  is  not  easy.  The 
name  of  that  Utopian  highway  is  Educa- 
tion. Unless  and  until  the  philosopher,  the 
preacher,  the  scientist,  the  statesman,  and 
above  all  the  people  themselves  accelerate 
rather  than  retard  the  educative  process  of 
our  young  today,  no  preventive  measures 
that  we  construct  will  be  of  much  avail. 


Miss  Mitchell  Declares  That  It  Is 
Especially  Needed  at  Present;  Re- 
fers to  Transfer  of  Children 


Every  clerk  of  superior  court,  judge  of 
juvenile  court,  superintendent  of  public  wel- 
fare, probation  officer's,  superintendent  of 
child-caring  institution,  superintendent  of 
maternity  home,  superintendent  of  child- 
placing agency,  should  be  familiar  with  Chap- 
ter 226,  Public  Laws  of  1931,  Miss  Lily  E. 
Mitchell,  director  of  child  welfare  for  the 
State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare, 
points  out. 

A copy  of  this  volume  of  laws  is  to  be 
found  in  the  office  of  the  Clerk  of  superior 
court  in  each  county.  Recently  a typewritten 
copy  of  Chapter  226  was  sent  to  the  superin- 
tendent of  each  child -placing  agency  and 
child-caring  institution  in  the  state  which 
would  probably  handle  cases  affected  by  this 
law.  As  soon  as  possible  the  new  compila- 
tion of  public  welfare  laws  will  be  available 
for  distribution  to  county  departments  of 
public  welfare  and  other  agencies. 

Because  of  the  pressure  of  hard  times  and 
facility  of  travel  it  is  probable  that  there  will 
be  more  calls  for  help  and  perhaps  more 
children  abandoned  this  winter  than  usual. 
For  this  reason,  Miss  Mitchell  suggests  that 
those  dealing  with  non-resident  cases  should 
keep  in  mind  this  new  law  and  also  the 
amendment  to  section  1 of  C.  S.  1342. 

In  brief,  Chapter  226  makes  the  following 
regulations  regarding  inter-state  transfer 
of  children: 

No  child  shall  be  brought  into  the  State 
for  placing  out  or  procuring  his  adoption 
without  written  consent  of  the  State  Board 
of  Public  Welfare  after  it  is  certified  to  said 
Board  that  child  does  not  have  contagious 
or  incurable  disease,  is  not  deformed,  feeble- 
minded, or  of  vicious  character  and  that 
prospective  home  is  a suitable  one. 

A bond  must  be  furnished  and  maintained 


by  person  or  agency  bringing  a child  into 
the  State  for  adoption. 

No  child  shall  be  taken  from  State  for 
purpose  of  placement  or  adoption  save  by 
parents  or  guardian  except  by  written  con- 
tract approved  by  State  Board  that  person 
with  whom  child  is  placed  will  be  responsible 
for  his  proper  care  and  training. 

No  child  whether  legitimate  or  illegitimate, 
whose  parents  are  not  legal  residents  of  North 
Carolina  can  be  adopted  in  State  except  with 
written  consent  of  State  Board  of  Public 
Welfare. 

No  juvenile  delinquent  or  dependent  com- 
ing into  the  State  can  become  a charge  of 
the  State  until  after  a continuous  residence 
of  three  years. 

No  person,  agency,  etc.,  can  organize  and 
carry  on  work  for  dependent,  delinquent,  etc., 
children  in  North  Carolina  except  with 
written  permit  from  State  Board  of  Public 
Welfare  issued  after  said  Board  shall  have 
made  investigation  of  purpose,  methods, 
assets,  etc.,  of  proposed  organization. 

Miss  Mitchell  states  that  the  division  of 
child  welfare  of  the  State  Board  will  be  glad 
to  assist  any  worker  or  agency  in  handling 
cases  where  in  this  law  is  involved. 


SAYS  CRIMINAL  LAW 

SHOULD  BE  REVISED 


(Continued  from  Page  1) 
fail  to  deter  an  offender  from  further  criminal 
acts  but  that  it  may  also  without  actually 
legalizing  crime,  nevertheless  become  a 
license  to  commit  it!” 

He  said  further:  “Any  business  persisting 
in  such  a policy,  after  its  failure  has  been 
over  and  over  again  brought  home  with  all 
the  stinging  freshness  of  demostrated  truth, 
is  predestined  to  bankruptcy.  The  courts 
are  no  exception  to  this  rule.  They  cannot 
afford  to  continue  upon  a penal  policy  which 
has  humanized  and  formalized  vengence  into 
a futile  game  of  tit  for  tat.  As  a social  policy 
it  is  undesirable,  however  much  it  may  be 
desired.  Society  in  getting  even  always 
gets  behind.” 
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TAXATION  IS  TOPIC  OF  CONFIrENCE 


Prison  Cage  Goes; 
Discipline  Belter 

L.  G.  Whitley  Commends  Improve- 
ments Made  in  Prison  Camps 
by  Highway  Commission 


The  prison  cage,  with  its  canvas  flaps 
affording  the  prisoners  within  their  only  pro- 
tection against  weather  extremes,  is  going 
out  of  use  in  North  Carolina.  No  longer 
is  the  abandoned  farm  house  to  be  employed 
as  sleeping  quarters  for  men  chained  together 
for  the  night,  says  L.  G.  Whitley,  penal  in- 
spector. 

The  stringing  of  prisoners  on  chains,  like 
beads  on  a string,  to  secure  them  to  their 
long  bunks,  with  utter  disregard  for  fire 
hazards,  health  hazards,  or  comfort  or  de- 
cency, has  been  discontinued. 

Nor  do  prisoners  feed  any  longer  on  a 
mush  made  from  corn  meal,  vegetables,  and 
side  meat  thrown  into  a pot  to  make  an  un- 
palatable meal,  nor  dip  their  grimy  hands 
into  their  food  for  lack  of  eating  utensils. 

For  conditions  in  North  Carolina  are 
changing  rapidly.  When  the  state  Highway 
Commission  took  over  the  management  of  all 
county  chain  gangs,  along  with  maintenance 
of  the  roads,  it  started  a program  of  better 
housing,  better  feeding,  better  treatment  of 
prisoners.  Aleady  eight  new  prison  camps 
are  under  construction:  at  Yadkin ville,  Louis- 
burg,  Burgaw,  Troy,  Kenans  ville,  Raleigh, 
Morganton,  and  Marion.  Construction  on 
two  other  camps,  at  Dobson  and  at  Jeffer- 
son, will  begin  soon.  In  addition,  the  fol- 
lowing permanent  prison  barracks  have  been 
taken  over:  Buncombe,  Guilford,  Durham, 
Rocky  Mount  road  district,  Edgecombe,  Rock- 
ingham, Wilson,  and  Johnston. 

These  new  camps  will  have  the  advan- 
tages ordinarily  termed  modern:  water  sup- 
ply with  bathing  facilities,  hot  and  cold  run- 
ning water;  safe  sewage  disposal;  and  ade- 
quate heating  systems. 

When  the  state  took  over  the  prisoners,  all 
bedding  and  clothing  in  use  in  camps  over 
the  state  was  checked.  For  the  first  time, 
prisoners  have  enough  clothes  and  blankets 
to  keep  them  warm.  It  is  expected  the  toll 
from  pneumonia  will  be  reduced. 

Uniform  menus,  with  attention  to  balanced 
diet,  were  put  in  use  in  all  the  camps  by  the 


” ' MERRY  CHRISTMAS! 

Nearly  a year  ago,  just  after  the  Christ- 
mas season  we  visited  a county  home  in 
Eastern  Carolina.  The  old  ladies  there  in 
that  remote  and  forgotten  little  world 
swarmed  close  about  us,  eager  for  a 
friendly  exchange  of  greetings  with  some 
one  from  the  outside  world. 

We  asked  about  their  Christmas — had 
enjoyed  it?  Their  smiles  faded.  They 
said  nothing.  Then  a blind  woman  spoke 
up:  “We  didn’t  have  a Christmas.  They 

forgot  us.  We  waited  all  day,  and  no  one 
came.  We  didn’t  even  hear  the  Bible 
read.  It  didn’t  seem  like  Christmas  here.” 

Then  and  there  we  determined  to  issue 
an  appeal  to  the  good  people  of  North 
Carolina  not  to  neglect  the  aged  poor,  the 
maimed,  the  blind,  in  our  county  homes 
this  Christmas.  Let  us  bring  them 
Christmas  cheer  with  apples,  nuts,  candies, 
and  other  small  gifts;  music;  prayer  ser- 
vices; but  mostly  with  our  own  interest 
and  personal  concern. 

In  some  counties,  it  has  been  the  regu- 
lar custom  to  provide  for  this  group  at 
Christmas.  But  in  many  counties,  es- 
pecially in  those  whose  homes  for  the 
poor  are  far  from  the  highways  and  sel- 
dom visited,  there  are  old  men  and  women 
who  will  be  neglected  unless  we  include 
them  on  our  Christmas  lists. 

Also,  in  the  state  training  schools  for 
delinquent  boys  and  girls  and  for  the 
feebleminded,  in  the  orphanages,  in  the 
hospitals,  in  the  jails  and  prisons,  are  boys, 
girls,  men,  and  women  whom  we  may  re- 
member at  Christmas  time.  Our  welfare 
agencies  can  furnish  us  with  names  of 
families  whose  Christmas  we  may  bright- 
en by  sharing  of  our  Christmas  joy. 

Let  us  not  forget  any  of  these  groups 
of  the  unfortunate  and  handicapped  this 
year.  Let  it  be  truly  a Merry  Christmas 
for  all! 


Highway  Commission.  Mr.  Whitley  reports 
that  disciplinary  troubles  have  decreased 
since  better  rations  have  been  served  and 
warm  clothing  has  been  furnished. 


Committees  Are 

Gathering  Bata 

Mrs.  Waddill  Says  Group  Hopes  to 
Present  Material  of  Value 
at  Spring  Meeting 

The  main  topic  being  studied  by  the  North 
Carolina  Conference  for  Social  Work,  pre- 
paratory to  the  Conference  next  spring,  is 
taxation,  Mrs.  W.  B.  Waddill,  of  Henderson, 
president  of  the  Conference,  announces. 

Mrs.  Waddill  says:  “This  year  the  main 

topic  will  be  taxation,  with  research  and 
diagnosis  made  of  all  its  angles  from  a purely 
unbiased  study,  with  the  hope  of  presenting 
in  a few  months  some  information  that  will 
be  of  real  social  value  to  the  citizens  of  the 
State.  Taxation  and  social  welfare  are  so 
closely  related  that  the  study  of  one  leads 
us  into  the  realm  of  the  other,  and  surely 
there  is  no  subject  that  the  people  of  the 
State  need  information  concerning  more  than 
this.” 

Dr.  S.  H.  Hobbs,  of  Chapel  Hill,  is  vice- 
president  of  the  Conference,  and  is  also 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  taxation. 
Other  committee  chairmen  are  Agriculture 
and  Rural  Life,  Hugh  MacRae;  Industry, 
Kemp  P.  Battle;  Workmen’s  Compensation, 
Dr.  D.  B.  Carroll;  Crime  and  Law  Enforce- 
ment, Dr.  Roy  M.  Brown;  Legislation,  Dr.  N'. 
C.  Newbold;  The  Negro,  Dr.  Newbold;  The 
Child,  Rev.  M.  L.  Kesler;  Public  Health,  Dr. 

G.  M.  Cooper;  Recreation,  Dr.  Harold  Meyers; 
Education,  Guy  Phillips;  Election  Laws,  B. 

H.  Perry;  County- Wide  Libraries,  Miss  Anne 
Pierce;  Development  of  the  Beautiful  in 
North  Carolina,  W.  T.  Polk;  Taxation,  Dr. 
S.  H.  Hobbs;  Research  and  Agenda,  A.  W. 
McAlister;  Dr.  W.  C.  Jackson,  Central  Code 
Committee. 

Mrs.  Waddill  states  that  though  the  study 
of  the  child  has  never  been  neglected,  “I  fear 
we  have  not  stressed  enough  the  importance 
of  working  for  a better-born  child,  or  a bet- 
ter average  child,  which  should  be,  after 
all,  our  most  fundamental  objective.  There 
is  a constant  stream  of  physically  and  men- 
tally unfit  pouring  into  our  population  in  all 
of  the  counties  of  the  State,  and  we  can  make 
no  progress,  no  matter  how  favorable  an  en- 
(Continued  on  Page  3) 
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IN  THE  MAGAZINES 


“Present  conditions  are  a challenge  to  the 
resources  and  the  resourcefulness  of  Ameri- 
ca, to  our  ability  to  plan  and  organize,  to 
forget  petty  differences  and  center  on  a 
great  common  emergency.  I have  no 
patience  with  those  who  see  nothing  but 
disaster  ahead.  This  country  is  too  rich  in 
human  and  material  resources  to  do  other 
than  go  forward.  We  must  deal  adequately 
with  the  present  situation.  And  when  the 
emergency  is  relieved,  we  must  not  write 
‘finis’  to  our  task.  Men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren must  be  relieved  permanently  of  the 
fear  and  the  burden  of  unemployment,  and 
our  economic  life  safeguarded  from  its  great- 
est waste,”  declares  C.  M.  Bookman,  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Conference  of  Social 
Work,  in  the  December  Survey  Graphic. 

Mr.  Bookman,  as  executive  director  of  the 
Cincinnati  Community  Chest,  has  been  con- 
fronted with  the  great  problem  facing  social 
workers  this  year:  to  what  extent  should  we 
throw  our  resources  and  our  efforts  towards 
meeting  material  relief  demands  and  how 
much  should  we  reserve  for  our  long-range 
welfare  program.  His  article,  “The  Strategy 
of  Relief,”  would  not  throw  “everything  to 
the  wolf  at  the  door  in  a frantic  effort  to 
stave  off  the  real  threat  of  starvation.” 
Another  Survey  article,  “Security  Next,”  by 
Paul  U.  Kellogg,  editor  of  the  Survey  Gra- 
phic, discusses  the  need  for  industry  to  pro- 
vide some  means  of  security  for  its  workers. 
He  says:  “There  would  be  nothing  demean- 
ing nor  disintegrating  to  the  moral  fiber  of 
the  community  if  we  should  bring  congregate 
employment  no  less  than  congregate  con- 
struction within  a rule  of  stability  below 
which,  for  the  sake  of  the  general  well-being 
business  operations  should  not  be  permitted 
to  go  on.  A safe  unemployment  exit  no  less 
than  a safe  fire  exit,  would  soon  be  taken 
for  granted  as  a commonsense  arrangement.” 
Of  especial  interest,  also,  are  three  articles 


appearing  in  the  December  American  maga- 
zine. “If  We  Had  The  Dole”  by  John  J. 
Leary,  Jr.,  presents  a clear  picture  of  Eng- 
land’s experiment  with  the  dole  and  its 
psychological  effects  on  the  recipient.  Bruce 
Barton  tells  how  several  people  reacted  when 
they  found  themselves  “Out  of  a Job”  and 
turned  bad  luck  into  good.  It  contains  an 
encouraging  note  for  the  individual  out  of 
work. 

The  third  American  Magazine  article  which 
will  be  of  great  interest  to  social  workers  is 
“You  Can’t  Tame  a Rat  with  a Club,”  by 
Lewes  E.  Lawes,  Warden  of  Sing  Sing  Prison. 
At  a time  when  our  crowded  prisons  are  pre- 
senting greater  problems  than  ever  before, 
this  article  has  many  timely  suggestions  as  to 
effective  treatment  of  prisoners. 

Plans  I©  Promote 

Juvenile  Courts 

Social  Service  Conference  Committee 
Seeks  Properly  Organized  Court 
in  Every  County 

(Editor’s  note:  A column  in  Public  Wel- 
fare Progress  will  be  devoted  each  month 
to  juvenile  court  problems  as  presented 
by  the  Juvenile  Court  Committee  of  the 
North  Carolina  Conference  for  Sosial 
Service.) 

The  Juvenile  Court  Committee  of  the  North 
Carolina  Conference  for  Social  Service,  com- 
posed of  Judge  William  M.  York,  Mrs.  R.  B. 
Bullock,  Miss  Corinne  Cannady,  Judge  Carl 
B.  Hyatt,  Dean  Justin  Miller,  Forrest  Staff- 
ord, George  C.  Spoolman,  Mrs.  Mary  Camp 
Sprinkle,  Judge  N.  A.  Townsend,  and  Judge 
Wade  Williams,  at  its  last  meeting  held  on 
the  28th  day  of  October,  adopted  the  follow- 
ing goal  and  objective:  A PROPERLY  OR- 

GANIZED JUVENILE  AND  DOMESTIC  RE- 
LATIONS COURT  IN  EACH  AND  EVERY 
COUNTY  IN  THE  STATE  WITH  AN  ADE- 
QUATE AND  TRAINED  COURT  STAFF. 

Immediate  measures  leading  to  the  ac- 
complishment of  this  goal  were  taken,  be- 
cause it  is  realized  that  considerable  time  will 
be  required  for  its  complete  accomplishment. 

Realizing  the  need  of  cooperation  of  the 
legal  profession,  the  committee  is  going  to 
ask  the  state  and  local  bar  associations  to  ap- 
point committees,  known  as  juvenile  court 
committees,  to  study  juvenile  and  domestic 
relation  court  principles  and  procedure  and 
advise  with  us  in  the  furtherance  of  our  pur- 
pose. The  law  schools  of  the  state,  that  are 
not  already  doing  so,  are  going  to  be  asked 
to  teach  the  juvenile  and  domestic  relation 
court  acts  and  all  welfare  laws  in  order  that 
law  students  may  get  the  proper  conception 
of  social  and  welfare  legislation  before  begin- 
ning the  practice  of  law. 

It  was  also  decided  to  ask  all  juvenile  court 


judges  and  probation  officers  in  the  state  to 
subscribe  to  the  publication  of  the  National 
Probation  Association  entitled  “Probation”. 
This  periodical  is  very  helpful  and  instruc- 
tive to  all  who  are  interested  in  juvenile  court 
work.  It  is  sent  free  to  all  members  of  the 
National  Probation  Association,  the  minimum 
membership  fee  in  which  Association  is  one 
dollar.  We  hope  that  all  juvenile  court  judges 
and  probation  officers  will  immediately  write 
the  National  Probation  Association,  New  York 
City,  enclose  one  dollar,  and  receive  all  of 
the  benefits  of  this  Association  and  its  pub- 
lications. 

In  order  that  the  Juvenile  Court  Committee 
of  the  Conference  may  keep  the  importance 
of  juvenile  court  work  before  the  people  of 
the  state,  Public  Welfare  Progress  has  very 
generously  offered  the  Committee  one  of  its 
columns  each  month.  In  this  column  the 
Committee  •expects  to  bring  to  you  each 
month  something  that  will  lead  to  better 
organized  and  equipped  juvenile  courts 
throughout  our  state.  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee will  appreciate  suggestions  from  read- 
ers of  this  column,  and  the  Committee,  at 
this  time,  requests  your  interest  and  coop- 
eration in  the  accomplishment  of  the  goal 
and  objective  of  the  Committee. 

In  the  language  of  the  poet, 

“We  are  blind  until  we  see 
That  in  the  human  plan 
Nothing  is  worth  the  making 
If  it  does  not  make  a man. 

Why  build  the  nation  glorious 
If  the  child  unbuilded  goes? 

In  vain  we  build  the  city 
Unless  the  child  also  grows.” 

Juvenile  courts  were  organized  to  help  boys 
and  girls  who  are  in  danger  of  being  socially 
dwarfed  to  grow  into  men  and  women  for 
our  state  and  nation.  Success  of  the  Juve- 
nile court  in  this  work  is  in  proportion  to  the 
preparation  and  equipment  of  the  juvenile 
court  to  meet  its  responsibility. 


SEVERAL  BOARDING  HOMES 
LICENSED  BY  STATE  BOARD 


Several  homes  in  the  State  have  been 
licensed  already  by  the  Division  of  Child 
Welfare  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and 
Public  Welfare,  Miss  Lily  E.  Mitchell,  direc- 
tor, announces.  The  first  boarding  home 
appropriation  was  made  last  spring  when  the 
legislature  granted  $5000  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  temporary  care  for  problem  chil- 
dren not  provided  for  in  any  other  way. 

Seven  children  are  now  being  cared  for 
in  these  licensed  hom&s,  under  the  super- 
vision of  mothers  who  are  paid  a small  sum 
each  month  for  their  board  and  home  train- 
ing. Cases  involving  about  seven  other 
children  are  now  pending. 

Applications  for  boarding  home  licenses  may 
be  made  to  the  Division  of  Child  Welfare. 
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Chronically  111  Among  Aged  Poor  In 

County  Homes  Need  Medical  Treatment 


District  Hospital-Homes  Might  Offer 
Facilities  for  Proper  Care 

By  R.  EUGENE  BROWN,  Director  Division 

of  Institutions,  State  Board  of  Charities 
and  Public  Welfare. 

The  care  and  treatment  of  the  indigent, 
chronically  111,  and  particularly  the  aged 
group  which  is  found  in  and  outside  the 
county  homes  of  North  Carolina,  constitutes 
one  of  the  major  problems  for  those  who  aije 
engaged  in  public  welfare  work.  These 
chronic  illnesses  are  generally  understood  to 
include  diseases  of  the  heart,  liver,  kidney, 
nervous  system,  and  others  such  as  arth- 
ritis, rheumatism,  bronchitis,  cancer,  certain 
mental  diseases  and  possibly  others  which 
have  lasted  several  months  or  years.  Old 
people  suffering  from  such  diseases  have  been 
generally  regarded  as  incurables. 

There  are  two  general  groups  of  the  chron- 
ically ill,  the  physically  sick  and  the  mentally 
sick.  Many  of  the  chronically  ill  are  sick 
both  mentally  and  physically. 

In  Maryland  where  all  mental  patients  are 
committed  to  the  state  hospitals,  special  at- 
tention is  given  to  medical  treatment.  Under 
this  plan  many  of  the  chronically  ill  who 
in  many  states  would  be  found  in  county 
homes  receive  excellent  medical  attention. 
A recent  visit  to  the  Springfield  State  Hos- 
pital in  Maryland  afforded  an  opportunity  to 
see  some  of  the  results  of  an  adequate  medi- 
cal program  fos  those  mental  cases  who  are 
also  suffering  from  chronic  physical  disa- 
bilities. 

We  have  made  public  provision,  although 
inadequate  in  some  instances,  for  the  treat- 
ment of  the  tuberculous,  the  mentally  defec- 
tive and  the  mentally  diseased,  but  little  has 
been  done  to  provide  treatment  for  the 
indigent  chronically  sick.  General  hos- 
pitals have  been  designed  to  take  care  of 
acute  illness  but  not  the  chronic  cases.  Such 
cases  remain  in  the  homes  when  relatives 
are  able  to  keep  them,  but  the  indigent 
cases  usually  go  to  the  county  homes  where 
in  most  instances  they  receive  very  poor  care 
and  practically  no  medical  treatment.  The 
county  homes  we're  originally  designed  to 
provide  chiefly  for  dependent  aged  persons 
who  were  able  to  work  or  who  at  least  were 
able  to  look  after  themselves.  More  than  50 
per  cent  of  the  inmates  of  county  homes  are 
completely  incapacitated  for  work  of  any  sort 
and  not  more  than  10  per  cent  could  be 
classified  as  able-bodied.  At  least  25  per 
cent  are  constantly  in  need  of  medical  at- 
tention. 

Since  it  is  impossible  for  the  county  homes 
to  provide  any  sort  of  adequate  care  for  popu- 
lations made  up  largely  of  the  feeble  minded, 
epileptics,  seniles,  deteriorated  mental  pat- 
ients and  those  suffering  from  various  physi- 
cal defects,  some  other  plan  must  be  devised. 

Under  the  present  legal  provisions  and  with 
the  facilities  available  the  state  hospitals 


cannot  assume  the  responsibility  of  providing 
care  and  treatment  for  the  mentally  sick, 
regarded  as  incurable.  If  this  were  possible 
it  has  been  estimated  that  the  county  homes 
would  be  relieved  of  25  to  30  per  cent  of 
their  populations.  The  annual  per  capita 
cost  of  county  home  maintenance  is  over 
$300  while  the  highest  annual  per  capita  cost 
of  State  Hospital  maintenance  is  only  $200. 
If,  then,  the  county  home  populations  could 
be  cared  for  in  larger  units  the  per  capita 
cost  could  be  reduced  and  adequate  care 
and  medical  treatment  could  also  be  provided. 

The  enabling  act  passed  by  the  1931  Gene- 
ral Assembly  provides  that  any  two  or  more 
adjacent  counties  may  establish  a district 
hospital-home.  It  provides  that  the  coun- 
ties establishing  such  an  institution  shall  pay 
the  cost  of  construction  and  equipment  in 
proportion  to  the  population  of  the  individual 
county  to  the  total  population  of  the  several 
counties  comprising  the  district,  but  that 
each  county  shall  pay  the  per  capita  cost  of 
maintenance  for  each  inmate  which  it  has. 

As  an  illustration  let  us  assume  that  the 
six  counties  east  of  the  Chowan  river,  Cho- 
wan, Gates,  Perquimans,  Pasquotank,  Cam- 
den and  Currituck,  plan  to  establish  such  an 
institution.  None  of  these  counties  now 
provides  adequate  county  homes  and  none  of 
the  counties  mentioned  could  construct  and 
equip  an  adequate  home  for  less  than  $15,- 
000.00.  The  larger  counties  would  have  to 
spend  more.  Assuming  that  each  county 
could  build  and  equip  a home  for  this  amount 
the  total  cost  to  the  six  counties  would  be 
$90,000.00. 

The  total  cost  of  constructing  and  equip- 
ping a district  hospital  home  with  a capaci- 
ty of  75  would  not  exceed  $50,000.00.  On  this 
basis  the  distribution  of  the  cost  would  be 
as  follows: 

Proportionate 

Part  of 

Population  Cost 


Camden  5,461  $ 4,300 

Chowan  11,282  8,800 

Currituck  6,710  5,300 

Gates  10,551  8,250 

Pasquotank  19,143  14,950 

Perquimans  10,668  8,400 


Under  such  a plan  aged  dependents  and 
the  indigent  chronically  ill  could  receive 
adequate  care  and  treatment  at  less  or  no 
greater  cost  to  the  counties. 

TAXATION  IS  TOPIC 

OF  CONFERENCE 


(Continued  from  Page  1) 
vironment  we  may  create  in  the  ways  of 
schools,  playgrounds,  institutions  and  wel- 
fare systems.  Our  only  way  to  attack  this 
problem  is  through  a wider  use  of  our  steri- 
lization laws,  a study  of  eugenics,  and  stric- 
ter marriage  laws.”  She  calls  upon  the 
Conference  to  awaken  public  attention  to 
this  problem. 


WELFARE  OFFICER  RELATES 
HOMELY  INCIDENTS  ON  ROAD 

By  LUCY  LEACH,  Superintemdent  of  Public 
Welfare  in  Warren  County 

A welfare  officer  has  to  be  resourceful  but 
in  return  meets  with  a large  variety  of  ex- 
periences in  every  day’s  work. 

One  hot  sunny  day,  during  the  past  sum- 
mer, I was  driving  on  a hard-surface  road 
when  I saw  an  old  Negro  woman  walking 
along  the  road.  She  had  a black  bag  in  her 
hand.  It  was  a hot  day  for  walking,  so  I 
stopped  and  asked  her  if  she  would  like  to 
ride.  She  welcomed  the  opportunity,  and 
crawled  in,  with  bundles  and  bag. 

A white  family  in  the  community  had  given 
me  a good  deal  of  trouble.  Recently  I had 
warned  the  mother  that  unless  she  took 
better  care  of  her  children  I would  have  to 
take  them  from  her.  After  we  had  ridden 
a few  miles,  I turned  to  the  old  Negro  woman 
and  asked  casually:  ‘Do  you  know  the 

G ’s  who  live  near  here?” 

The  Negro  woman  laughed.  “Lawsy, 

ma’am,  dey  done  moved.  Dat  welfare 
’oman  told  dat  lady  she  was  gwine  take  her 
chillun  ’way  from  her  if  she  didn’t  do  bet- 
ter. She  kept  talking  to  her  bout  tending 
to  dem  chillun  better  so  dey  ups  and  moves 
from  ’round  dese  parts.” 

All  day  I had  ridden  with  a feebleminded 
woman  and  her  afflicted  son.  Near  dark,  I 
was  glad  to  be  approaching  their  home  where 
I would  deposit  them  and  then  turn  home- 
ward myself. 

But  just  as  I reached  the  river  across 
which  I had  planned  to  go  by  ferry,  I saw 
that  a crowd  of  people  had  congregated. 
During  the  day  the  river  had  swollen.  The 
rushing  waters  made  an  ominous  noise.  I 
was  told  the  river  was  too  high  to  cross. 

I looked  at  my  passengers  in  despair.  What 
could  I do  with  them  for  the  nighf? 

One  of  the  men  in  the  group  spoke  up.  “I 
got  a plenty  to  eat  at  my  house  but  there, 
ain’t  no  extra  sleeping  quarters.” 

Another  volunteered:  “If  you  will  feed 
them,  I will  let  them  sleep  at  my  house.” 

Then  another:  “I  am  going  over  the  river' 
tomorrow  ’round  by  the  bridge  in  my  truck-, 
and  I’ll  take  your  passengers  over  for  you.” 

With  a great  feeling  of  relief,  I thanked 
these  friendly  strangers. 

Old  Aunt  Mary  lived  alone.  She  existed 
on  the  little  she  could  make  herself  with 
some  help  from  neighbors  and  relatives.  One 
day  she  fell  sick.  A friend  asked  me  to  call 
on  her. 

When  I entered  the  little  cabin,  I could 
hardly  find  a way  in,  the  place  was  so  clut- 
tered with  her  things. 

She  told  me  the  cause  of  her  illness:  She 
had  made  some  soup  and  went  to  thicken  it 
with  flour,  but  took  out  a handful  of  lime 
instead ! 

I took  her  to  the  county  home  for 
the  wihter.  No  sooner  had  the  first  signs 
of  spring  appeared  than  she  became  restless 
to  go  back  home.  She  didn’t  want  to  be 
on  the  county  any  more,  she  said.  Besides, 
she  missed  her  things. 
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Urees  Communities  to 

Start  Clothing  Drives 

R.  W.  Henninger,  Secretary  Gover- 
nor’s Council,  Presents  Clothing 
and  Sewing  Plan 

The  Governor’s  Council  on  Unemployment 
and  Relief  is  sponsoring  a clothing  and  sew- 
ing plan,  according  to  R.  W.  Henninger,  ex- 
ecutive secretary.  In  a recent  radio  talk 
given  under  the  auspices  of  the  State  Board 
of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare  during  its 
Welfare  Forum  program  which  is  broadcast 
from  WPTF  every  Friday  afternoon  at  2:15 
o’clock,  Mr.  Henninger  said:  “It  is  absolutely 
essential  that  all  communities  begin  work  on 
their  clothing  plan.  We  are  now  receiving 
every  indication  that  clothing  is  going  to  be 
one  of  the  most  important  needs  to  be  filled 
in  every  community.” 

This  year  we  should  not  permit  any  cloth- 
ing to  be  destroyed,  it  was  pointed  out.  “There 
is  a use  for  every  piece  of  old  clothing,  and 
most  household  furnishings,  such  as  bed 
linens,  curtains,  table  covers,  etc.” 

There  are  many  uses  for  old  clothing,  the 
speaker  said.  Some  may  be  renovated  and 
cleaned  and  then  distributed;  other  garments 
must  be  mended,  patched,  and  cleaned; 
while  still  others  may  be  cleaned,  ripped 
apart,  and  used  for  making  men’s  shirts, 
boys’  rompers,  waists,  blouses,  etc. 

“There  should  be  a central  clothing  com- 
mittee for  the  county  as  a whole,”  Mr. 
Henninger  said.  “Where  there  is  a separate 
city  relief  committee,  there  should  be  such 
a unit  for  cities  of  25,000  population  or  more. 

'“^his  committee  should  be  given  the  duty 
of  handling  the  clothing  and  sewing  pro- 
gram for  the  county  or  city;  and  should  have 
charge  of  making  a clothing  survey.  On 
such  a central  clothing  committee,  it  is  well 
to  have  the  following  represented:  women’s 
clubs,  civic  clubs,  Parent-Teacher  association, 
school  superintendent  or  principal,  Red  Cross, 
churches,  medical  profession,  and  others,  ac- 
cording to  the  community  and  county  pro- 
gram, location  and  ability  of  different  per- 
sons to  work  and  fit  into  such  a central 
clothing  committee. 

“It  is  well  to  have  the  home  demonstration 
agent  on  such  a central  clothing  committee. 
This  committee  should  have  a chairman,  in 
charge  of  clothing  work  for  the  whole  county 
or  city.  This  person  should  be  a member  of 
the  central  county  committee. 

“Publicity  should  be  obtained  by  contact- 
ing your  local  newspapers  and  explaining  the 
plan  to  editors  and  reporters,  so  that  they 
will  understand  fully  what  the  plan  is,  how 
it  is  to  be  carried  out,  who  is  to  serve,  etc. 
Make  your  editors  feel  at  liberty  to  offer 
suggestions.  You  will  find  few  persons  in 


your  county  or  section  who  are  better  inform- 
ed on  all  public  questions  than  are  your 
newspaper  men.  Use  them  and  their 
papers.” 

The  housewife  should  not  wait  to  be  asked 
to  enter  into  this  program,  Mr.  Henninger 
declared.  Already  there  is  a local  unit  of  the 
Governor’s  Council  on  Unemployment  and 
Relief  in  many  counties.  The  county  welfare 
officer,  the  farm  agent,  mayor,  or  any  other 
official  or  relief  agency  will  be  glad  to  put 
anyone  desiring  to  help  in  touch  with  the 
folks  conducting  the  work,  he  concluded. 


BOOK  REVIEW 


American  Charities  and  Social  Work,  by 
Warner,  Queen,  and  Harper.  Thomas  W. 
Crowell  Company,  Publishers.  New  York 
City.  630  pages.  $3.75. 

“American  Charities  and  Social  Work”  is 
a book  which  every  individual  engaged  in 
social  work  should  find  interesting.  Ameri- 
can Charities,  a comprehensive  work  by 
Amos  G.  Warner  which  was  published  in  1894 
has  been  included  as  a part  of  the  volume. 
An  interesting  contrast  is  presented  in  the 
section  devoted  to  modern  day  social  work 
by  Stuart  A.  Queen,  University  of  Kansas, 
and  Ernest  B.  Harper,  of  Kalamazoo  Col- 
lege. One  is  able  to  view  the  striking  en- 
largement of  the  field  of  social  work,  and 
the  development  and  changing  of  its  goals, 
by  a study  of  the  two  pictures  presented.  Dr. 
Warner’s  book,  termed  a “classic”  for  several 
decades,  still  has  an  important  message  for 
the  student  of  social  work. 

“Now  it  is  probable  that  difficulties  have 
always  arisen  among  men  and  that  there 
have  been  from  time  immemorial  efforts  to 
straighten  them  out,”  say  the  writers.  “Our 
task  is  now  to  show  by  what  stages  friendly 
intervention  has  graduated  into  professional 
service.  We  shall  attempt  to  trace  the 
movement  from  (1)  simple  neighborliness  in 
primary  groups  through  (2)  organized  mutual 
aid,  (3)  assistance  to  detached  outsiders,  (4) 
repression  of  begging  and  other  uses  of  the 
police  power,  (5)  the  poor  law,  (6)  uplift  and 
reform  programs  conducted  by  one  social 
class  in  the  interest  (real  or  assumed)  of 
another,  at  last  to  (7)  a more  or  less  skilled 
service  available  to  any  unadjusted  person  or 
disorganized  group.” 

Following  a vivid  picture  of  social  work  in 
the  nineties,  is  a discussion  of  contemporary 
social  work.  The  mental  hygiene  movement 
is  traced;  probation  and  parole,  children’s 
institutions,  social  work  in  prisons,  child  guid- 
ance, promotion  and  publicity,  social  work 
as  a profession — these  are  some  of  the  topics 
dealt  with. 

It  seems  to  the  writer  that  this  should  be 


an  invaluable  book  to  every  social  worker — 
and  certainly  to  those  whose  opportunity  for 
thorough  study  in  the  social  work  movement 
has  been  somewhat  limited. 


1931  NEGRO  YEAR  BOOK 

GIVES  IMPORTANT  DATA 


Negro  Year  Book,  edited  by  Monroe  N. 
Work.  $2.00.  The  Negro  Year  Book  Com- 
pany, Tuskegee  Institute,  Alabama.  1931. 

The  Negro  Year  Book,  an  enclyclopedia  on 
the  Negro,  is  an  important  reference  work 
containing  authentic  information  about  the 
Negro  and  his  wide  range  of  activities.  Every 
student  of  current  affairs  should  avail  him- 
self of  the  opportunity  to  at  least  dip  into 
this  book  and  learn  to  his  surprise  in  how 
many  fields  of  endeavor  the  Negro  has  dis- 
tinguished himself. 

The  foreword  of  the  volume,  which  contains 
544  pages,  states:  “The  Negro  Year  Book 

continues  to  be  the  standard  work  of  ref- 
erence on  all  matters  relating  to  the  Negro. 
It  is  the  most  extensively  used  compendium 
of  information  on  the  Negro.  Its  circulation 
extends  to  every  part  of  the  United  States, 
to  Canada,  the  West  Indies,  Central  America, 
Asia  and  Africa.” 

The  new  volume  is  the  eighth  edition  of 
the  Year  Book.  The  great  variety  of  infor- 
mation is  grouped  according  to  subject  mat- 
ter so  as  to  be  in  a useful  form. 

This  book  should  become  a valuable  part 
of  every  reference  library,  and  will  probably 
be  used  extensively  in  colleges  presenting 
courses  in  history  and  sociology.  The  sub- 
ject matter  embraces  Negro  achievements 
not  only  in  the  United  States  but  the  world 
over.  Sample  topics  are:  “Interracial  Co- 
operation,” “Racial  Consciousness.”  “The 
Negro  and  Politics,”  “Negro  Slavery  in 
America,”  “The  Negro  in  Latin  America,” 
“The  Negro  in  Africa,”  “The  Negro  in  Poetry 
and  Fine  Arts”,  etc. 
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SOCIAL  SERVICE  CONFERENCE  BECKONTIlL 

Carolinians  Urged  to  Representative  Attendance  Expected 

Attend  National  Meet  At  Gathering  in  Durham  April  24-26 


National  Conference  of  Social  Work 
Will  Hold  59th  Gathering  in 
Philadelphia  May  15-21 

The  59th  annual  meeting  of  the  National 
Conference  of  Social  Work  and  Associate 
Groups  will  be  held  in  Philadelphia  May 
15-21.  North  Carolina  should  be  well  rep- 
resented, for  Philadelphia  is  comparatively 
near  by  as  Conference  cities  go,  and  the 
meeting  promises  to  be  a notable  gather- 
ing. 

Today,  more  than  ever,  those  concerned 
with  the  social  welfare  need  to  come  together 
to  pool  their  best  thought  in  order  that  this 
nation  shall  meet  the  challenge  arising  from 
our  social  situation.  For  this  reason,  the 
(Continued  on  Page  4) 


Second  W orld  Conference 
Will  Be  Held  in  Germany 

“Social  Work  and  the  Family”  to  be 
Theme  for  International  Gathering 
at  Frankfurt-am-Main 


The  Second  International  Conference  of 
Social  Work  will  be  held  in  Frankfurt-am- 
Main,  Germany,  opening  Sunday  evening, 
July  10,  1932,  and  closing  Thursday  evening, 
July  14,  1932.  Headquarters  will  be  main- 
tained at  the  Municipal  Exposition  Hall  in 
Frankfurt,  where  the  meetings  will  be  held. 

“Social  Work  and  the  Family”  will  be  the 
general  theme  of  the  program.  The  Con- 
ference will  be  organized  into  six  Commis- 
sions, each  taking  a main  sub-division  of 
the  general  theme.  These  Commissions  will 
meet  daily  for  the  discusion  of  their  special 
theme.  At  least  two  plenary  sessions  will  be 
held. 

A number  of  travel  seminaries  are  now 
being  arranged  for  the  convenience  of  dele- 
gates. In  addittion  to  the  Conference,  points 
of  interest  in  Europe  will  be  included  in  the 
itineraries. 


MRS.  W.  B.  WADDILL,  President 
North  Carolina  Conference  for  Social  Service 


Mrs.  Waddill,  who  is  superintendent  of 
public  welfare  in  Vance  county,  was  elected 
President  of  the  North  Carolina  Conference 
for  Social  Service  at  the  meeting  held  in 
Goldsboro  in  April,  1931.  She  was  the 
first  woman  elected  to  hold  this  high  posi- 
tion, and  the  first-  superintendent  of  public 
welfare  to  be  thus  honored.  She  will  pre- 
side over  the  sessions  of  the  Conference  in 
Durham  April  24,  25,  and  26. 

Mrs.  Waddill  is  the  mother  of  three  sons. 
Before  her  acceptance  of  the  office  of  super- 
intendent of  public  welfare  in  Vance  about 
a,  decade  ago,  she  had  led  the  life  of  a busy 
home-maker  and  had  participated  but  little 
in  state-wide  movements.  She  quickly  re- 
vealed unusual  abilities  to  interest  her  county 
and  enlist  the  cooperation  of  citizens  in  pro- 


Twentieth  Annual  Meeting  Expected 
to  Be  Notable  Affair;  Speakers 
of  Prominence  Announced 


Taxation  is  Theme 


With  the  hope  that  from  the  combined 
thought  of  socially-minded  citizens  of  the 
State  may  come  a definite  contribution  to 
North  Carolina’s  effort  to  meet  the  present 
crisis,  the  North  Carolina  Conference  for 
Social  Service  expects  a large  and  represen- 
tative attendance  at  the  twentieth  annual 
meeting  in  Durham  April  24,  25,  and  26; 
This  piomises  to  be  one  of  the  mvst  notable 
gatherings  in  the  history  of  the  State.  All 
who  are  concerned  for  the  welfare  of  North 
Carolina’s  people  in  a day  when  human  prob- 
lems have  been  greatly  increased  by  eco- 
nomic conditions,  are  urged  to  attend.  Tax- 
ation is  the  main  theme. 

The  conference  will  begin  Sunday  morn- 
ing with  special  sermons  in  the  various  Dur- 
ham churches.  Dr.  W.  A.  Stanbury,  pastor 
of  the  Duke  Memorial.  Methodist  Church, 
where  most  of  the  Conference  sessions  will 
be  held,  will  conduct  a special  students’  ser- 
vice at  11  o’clock.  A students’  meeting  ydll 
be  held  at  three  o’clock  Sunday  afternoons 
when  President  Frank  P.  Graham,  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina,  will  speak  on 
(Continued  on  Page  2) 


jects  for  the  welfare  of  the  people.  Her  re- 
organization of  the  Vance  county  home  into 
a county  hospital-home  has  been  nationally 
recognized,  being  the  subject  for  articles  in 
national  magazines.  Other  projects  have 
received  high  commendation.  She  has  been 
repeatedly  honored  by  her  f«lofa- workers. 
In  1930-31,  she  served  as  president  of  the 
Noith  Carolina  Association  of  Superintend  ■ 
dents  of  Public  Welfare,  and  ' was  unani- 
mously chosen  to  head  the  Conference  for 
Social  Service  for  1931-32,  in  spitet  of  her 
protests  that  she  wished  to  devote  hey  en- 
tire time  to  Vance  County. 
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Conference  Serves 
For  Twenty  Years 

First  Organization  Meeting  Held 
Sept.  6,  1912;  Group  Has  Exerted 
Important  Influence. 

Twenty  years  ago,  a small  group  of  men 
and  women  came  together  and  organized  the 
North  Carolina  Conference  for  Social  Service 
which  was  to  play  an  important  role  in  the 
social  progress  of  the  State.  These  leaders 
included  Dr.  Clarence  Poe,  Dr.  W.  S.  Ran- 
kin, Miss  Daisy  Denson,  Rev.  M.  L.  Kesler, 
Dr.  L.  B.  McBrayer,  and  W.  IT.  Swift.  They 
met  in  the  office  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  Raleigh  on  September  6,  1912. 

At  that  time  plans  were  made  for  holding 
the  first  annual  meeting  of  the  Conference 
which  occured  February  11-12  in  Raleigh. 
Provisional-Chairman  Clarence  Poe  was  elec- 
ted President;  Governor  Locke  Craig,  Hon- 
orary President;  Miss  Daisy  Denson,  Walter 
Thompson,  and  Bishop  Robert  Strange,  Vice- 
Presidents. 

The  enthusiasm  of  the  first  small  group 
-soon  spread  over  the  State  and  the  Confer- 
ence grew  rapidly.  North  Carolina  people, 
conscious  of  the  need  for  social  reforms, 
welcomed  the  leadership  of  these  humani- 
tarian citizens.  Inspired  by  their  avowed 
purpose  to  “have  the  'population  of  (the 
State  the  best  equipped  of  any  in  the  Union, 
and  to  insure  here  and  now  an  environment 
of  physical,  mental,  and  moral  healthful- 
ness that  will  prevent  human  waste  and 
make  for  the  fullest  development  of  every 
individual  within  its  borders,”  these  early 
members  laid  the  foundation  for  sweeping 
social  improvements. 

During  the  two  decades  that  have  elapsed, 
the  Conference  has  initiated  or  joined  with 
other  organizations  in  supporting  such  mea- 
sures as  the  creation  of  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  and  Public  Welfare  and  the  County 
Unit  System;  the  establishment  of  juvenile 
courts;  abolition  of  flogging  in  the  State 
Prison;  separation  of  the  criminally  insane 
from  the  State  Prison;  physical  examination 
of  school  children;  compulsory  school  attend- 
ance; establishment  of  a prison  farm  for 


women;  Mothers’  Aid;  state  aid  for  Efland 
school  for  Negro  girls;  Australian  Ballot; 
Workmen’s  Compensation  Act. 

It  is  of  interest  here  to  recall  the  leaders 
who  have  piloted  the  North  Carolina  Confer- 
ence for  Social  Service  through  its  two  de- 
cades of  service.  Its  presidents  have  been: 
Dr.  Clarence  Poe,  1912-13-14-15;  A.  W. 
McAlister,  1915-16,  Dr.  Edward  K.  Graham, 
1916-17;  Rev.  M.  L.  Kesler,  1917-18;  Dr.  How- 
ard E.  Rondthaler,  1918-19;  Dr.  W.  L.  Poteat, 
1919-20;  Dr.  E.  C.  Branson,  1920-21;  Hon. 
Thomas  W.  Bickett,  1921  (died  December  27, 
1921);  A.  M.  Scales,  1922-23;  Joseph  Hyde 
Pratt,  1923-24;  D.  Hiden  Ramsey,  1924-25; 
Dr.  W.  C.  Jackson,  1925-26;  Dr.  Carl  C.  Tay- 
lor, 1926-27;  Judge  Carl  B.  Hyatt,  1927-28; 
Dr.  Frank  P.  Graham,  1928-29-30;  Hugh 
MacRae,  1930-31;  Mrs.  W.  B.  Waddill,  1931-32. 

Social  Service  Con- 
ference Beckons  All 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 

“Economic  Change  and  Social  Adjustment.” 
The  first  mass  meeting  will  take  place  at 
8 o’clock  Sunday  evening  with  Dr.  Stanbury 
presiding.  Addresses  will  be  made  by  Dr. 
Howard  E.  Jenson,  of  the  department  of 
sociology,  Duke  University,  and  Dr.  Elbert 
Russell,  dean  of  the  School  of  Religion,  Duke 
University. 

Special  sessions  of  groups  affiliated  with 
the  Conference  will  be  held  Monday  morning. 
These  are:  Association  of  Superintendents 
of  Public  Welfare,  Society  for  the  Abolition 
of  Capital  Punishment,  North  Carolina  Asso- 
ciation of  Family  Welfare  Workers,  Public 
Welfare  Departments  >of  Women’s  Clubs,, 
Ministers  and  Students,  and  Public  Health 
Nurses.  Each  of  these  has  arranged  a pro- 
gram of  interest. 

All  attending  the  Conference  will  come 
together  at  one  o’clock  Monday,  at  a lunch- 
eon over  which  Mrs.  W.  T.  Bost,  Commis- 
sioner of  Public  Welfare,  will  preside.  Mayor 
Delos  D.  Sorrell,  of  Durham,  will  welcome 
the  Conference,  and  Harold  D.  Meyer,  chair 
man  of  the  Committee  on  Recreation,  will 
report  for  his  Committee  . 

At  the  general  session  beginning  at  2:30 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon  the  following  Con- 
ference Committee  chairmen  will  report:  W. 
C.  Jackson,  chairman  Committee  on  Cen- 
tral Code;  Rev.  M.  L.  Kesler,  Committee  on 
the  Child;  K.  D.  Battle,  Industry;  Roy  M. 
Brown,  Crime  and  Law  Enforcement;  Guy 
B.  Phillips,  Education;  Judge  W.  PI.  York, 
Juvenile  Court;  Hugh  MacRae,  Agriculture 
and  Rural  Life;  N.  C.  Newbold,  Interracial 
Relations;  (Bennett  Perry,  Election  Laws; 
and  Dr.  G.  M.  Cooper,  Public  Health.  John 
S.  Bradway,  of  Duke  University,  will  sum 
up  the  discussions. 

A tour  of  the  Duke  University  campus  will 
precede  a dinner  at  Duke  University  at  6:30 
o’clock.  Dean  Justin  Miller  of  the  Duke 
University  Law  School  will  preside. 

Rev.  E.  McNeill  Poteat,  Jr.,  of  Raleigh,  will 
be  the  chief  speaker  at  the  Monday  evening 
session  which  is  to  be  held  at  8 o’clock  in 
the  Page  Auditorium,  Duke  University,  his 


topic  being,  “Human  Values  and  Social  Con- 
trol.” Mrs.  W.  B.  Waddill,  president,  will 
deliver  the  president’s  address  at  this  ses- 
sion. An  informal  reception  is  to  follow. 

Miss  Anne  Pierce,  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  County-Wide  Librarie,  will  pre- 
side at  the  breakfast  at  the  Washington  Duke 
Hotel  at  8 o’clock  Tuesday  morning.  County- 
wide libraries  will  be  discussed. 

The  Tuesday  morning  and  evening  sessions 
will  be  devoted  to  a discussion  of  taxation. 
S.  H.  Hobbs,  Jr.,  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Taxation,  will  preside.  A detailed  account 
of  these  two  programs  is  given  elsewhere  in 
this  issue  of  Public  Welfare  Progress,  as  the 
importance  of  these  two  sessions  demanded  a 
more  detailed  treatment  than  was  possible 
here. 

J.  S.  Holmes,  of  Raleigh,  state  forester,  and 
treasurer  of  the  Conference,  will  preside  at 
the  luncheon  at  one  o’clock  at  the  Duke 
Memorial  Methodist  Church.  W.  T.  Polk, 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Develop- 
ment of  the  Beautiful  in  North  Carolina, 
will  report  for  his  committee. 

The  general  session  of  Tuesday  afternoon, 
starting  at  two  o’clock,  will  include  the  form- 
ulation of  Conference  resolutions,  election  of 
officers,  other  business,  and  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Research  and  Agenda  by  A. 
W.  McAlister,  chairman.  A number  of 
special  research  reports  will  be  presented 
at  this  time  also. 

A symposium  on  taxation,  with  Dr.  J.  M. 
Parrott,  secretary  of  the  State  Board  of 
Health,  presiding,  will  be  held  at  8 o’clock 
in  the  evening  at  the  Duke  Memorial  Meth- 
odist Church,  the  program  being  included 
elsewhere  in  this  issue  as  stated  above. 


OFFICERS 


Officers  for  the  North  Carolina  Con- 
ference for  Social  Service  are: 

Mrs.  W.  B.  Waddill,  President,  Hen- 
derson. 

S.  H.  Hobbs,  Jr.,  1st  Vice-President, 
Chapel  Hill. 

N.  C.  Newbold,  2nd  Vice-President, 
Raleigh. 

J.  S.  Holmes,  Treasurer,  Raleigh. 
Miss  Gertrude  Weil,  Secretary,  Golds- 
boro. 

Directors  for  the  Conference  are  as 
follows: 

Mrs.  John  H.  Anderson,  Raleigh. 
Kemp  D.  Battle,  Rocky  Mount. 

Mrs.  T.  W.  Bickett,  Raleigh. 

Mrs.  Andrew  Blair,  Charlotte. 

Will  A.  Blair,  Winston-Salem. 

Mrs.  W.  T.  Bost,  Raleigh. 

Roy  M.  Brown,  Chapel  Hill, 

A.  W.  Cline,  Winston-Salem. 

Dr.  G.  M.  Cooper,  Raleigh. 

Dr.  W.  C.  Davison,  Durham 
C.  B.  Hoover,  Durham. 

Rev.  W.  L.  Hutchens,  Thomasville. 
Leroy  Jackson,  Asheville. 

Mrs.  Mary  O.  Linton,  Salisbury. 
Mrs.  Thomas  O’Berry,  Goldsboro. 

Dr.  W.  S.  Rankin,  Charlotte. 

Judge  W.  M.  York,  Greensboro. 

Past  Presidents  are  ex-officio  directors 
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Leading  Tax  Experts 

To  Discuss  Taxation 

Mrs.  Waddill  Says  Economic  Well- 
Being  Dependent  Upon  Fair 
System  of  Taxation. 


Leading  tax  experts  will  discuss  taxation 
from  many  viewpoints  at  the  North  Carolina 
Conference  for  Social  Service  in  Durham  April 
24,  25,  and  26.  Taxation  has  been  chosen 
as  the  main  theme  of  the  Conference,  accor- 
ding to  Mrs.  W.  B.  Waddill,  “because  econ- 
nomic  well-being  and  security  are  at  the  base 
of  social  progress,  and  economic  well-being 
in  a modern  Jstate  ,is  fundamentally  de- 
pendant upon  a fair  system  of  taxation.” 
Two  general  sessions  of  the  Conference 
will  be  devoted  to  the  subject  of  taxation. 
On  Tuesday  morning,  April  26,  at  9 o’clock, 
the  topic,  ‘‘Taxation  and  Social  Welfare,” 
will  be  the  pivotal  point  of  discussions.  S. 
H.  Hobbs,  Jr.,  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  chairman  of  the  standing  Confer- 
ence committee  on  Taxation,  and  well-known 
author  and  teacher,  will  preside.  He  will 
present  the  first  address,  speaking  on  “Wealth 
and  Income  in  North  Carolina.” 

Professor  Clarence  Heer,  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Political  Science  of  the  Universitv 
of  North  Carolina,  will  discuss  “The  Cost  of 
Government  in  North  Carolina.”  He  will  be 
followed  by  Dr.  A.  S.  Keister,  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Economics  of  the  North  Carolina 
College  for  Women,  whose  subject  will  be 
“Sources  of  State  Revenue.” 

Dr.  Fred  Morrison,  Secretary  of  the  North 
Carolina  Tax  Commission,  will  present  a dis- 
cussion of  “Property  Taxes  and  Relief.”  Dr. 

C.  K.  Brown,  of  Davidson  College,  will  talk 
on  “The  Public  Debt  in  North  Carolina:  In- 
vestments in  Well-Being.”  c.  M.  Johnson, 
director  of  Local  Government  for  the  Local 
Government  Commission,  will  give  the  clos- 
ing address  of  the  morning  session  on  “Cen- 
tralized Administration  of  State  and  Local 
Finances  in  North  Carolina.” 

A symposium  on  taxation  will  feature  the 
Tuesday  evening  session,  at  which  Dr.  J.  M. 
Parrott,  secretary  of  the  State  Board  of 
Health,  will  preside.  The  program  will  begin 
at  8 o’clock  when  Dr.  Parrott  is  to  present 
the  purpose  of  the  symposium.  Hon.  A. 

D.  McLean,  of  Washington,  will  discuss  “In- 
come and  Inheritance  Taxes.”  Frank  Coxe, 
of  Asheville,  will  speak  on  “The  General 
Skies  Tax.” 

W.  G.  Query,  Tax  Commissioner  of  South 
Carolina,  will  tell  of  South  Carolina’s  ex- 
perience with  selected  commodity  taxes. 
D.  G.  Brummitt,  Attorney- General  of  North 
Carolina,  will  address  the  gathering  on  “Tax- 
ation of  Foreign  Corporations.”  The  con- 
cluding address  will  be  presented  by  A.  W. 
McAlister,  of  Greensboro,  vice-chairman  of 
the  North  Carolina  State  Board  of  Charities 
and  Public  Welfare,  who  will  outline  a tax 
program  for  North  Carolina. 


Marriage,  Movies,  And 

Other  Topics  Studied 

Authoritative  Information  Obtained 
on  Variety  of  Subjects  of  Wide 
Popular  Interest. 


Marriage  laws  in  North  Carolina,  facts 
about  legalized  race  track  betting,  blind  and 
block-booking  of  movies,  the  advantages  and 
dangers  of  the  short  ballot,  sound  banking 
plans — these  will  be  among  the  topics  re- 
ported on  at  the  North  Carolina  Conference 
for  Social  Service  in  Durham  April  24-26. 

Because  the  Conference  wanted  authori- 
tative information  on  which  to  base  opinions 
and  action,  it  has  called  upon  outstanding 
citizens  to  investigate  a wide  variety  of  sub- 
jects concerning  the  social  welfare.  A num- 
ber of  these  reports  are  ready  and  will  be 
presented  this  year. 

The  Committee  on  Research  and  Agenda, 
headed  by  A.  W.  McAlister,  of  Greensboro, 
pioneer  in  social  progress  in  this  State,  was 
appointed  last  year  to  select  subjects  for 
investigation,  to  appoint  sub-committees  for 
the  investigation  of  subjects,  and  to  report 
to  the  Conference  the  results  of  these  in- 
vestigations. These  reports  will  be  made  at 
the  general  session  Tuesday  afternoon  at  2 
cf clock  in  the  Duke  (Memorial  Methodist 
Church. 

Members  of  the  Committee  on  Agenda  and 
Research  in  addition  to  Mr.  McAlister,  who 
will  report  for  the  Committee,  are:  Dr.  W. 
C.  Davison,  Duke  University;  Miss  Harriet 
L.  Herring,  University  of  North  Carolina;  S. 
H.  Hobbs,  Jr.,  University  of  North  Carolina; 
W.  C.  Jackson,  Vice-President  of  the  North 
Carolina  College  for  Women;  Clarence  Poe, 
Editor  Progressive  Farmer. 

Reports  of  research  complete  so  far: 

1 North  Carolina  Workman’s  Compen- 
sation Act,  by  Professor  H.  D.  Wolf,  School 
of  Commerce,  University  of  North  Carolina. 

2.  Tuberculosis  between  ages  19  and  40, 
and  Ways  and  Means  of  Combating  Same, 
Dr.  L.  B.  McBrayer,  Secretary  N.  C.  Tuber- 
culosis Association. 

3.  Motor  Vehicle  Accidents  and  Ways  and 
Means  of  Prevention,  Prof.  Harry  Tucker, 
State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Engineer- 
ing, Raleigh. 

4.  The  Facts  as  to  our  Marriage  Law,  and 
Improvement  Needed,  Dr.  W.  L.  Poteat. 
President  Emeritus,  Wake  Forest  College. 

5.  The  Facts  about  Blind  and  Block  Book- 
ing of  Moving  Pictures,  Mrs.  Ada  J.  Davis, 
Department  of  Sociology,  North  Carolina 
College  for  Women. 

6.  The  Facts  as  to  Legalized  Race  Track 
Betting,  E.  M.  Perkins,  Law  School.  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina. 

7.  The  Facts  as  to  Elections  and  our  North 
Carolina  Election  Laws,  and  Needed  Changes, 

B.  H.  Perry,  Chairman  Conference  on  Elec- 
tion Laws,  Henderson. 

8.  The  Facts  as  to  the  Short  Ballot,  Ad- 
vantages and  Dangers,  Robert  Frazier, 
Greensboro. 

9.  How  is  the  Social  Welfare  Affected 


by  our  Unstable  Money  System,  and  What  is 
the  Remedy?  Dr.  Calvin  B.  Hoover,  Duke 
University. 

10.  Can  a Sound  Banking  Plan  be  Devised 
that  will  Save  the  Depositors  from  Loss?  Dr. 
John  B.  Woolsey,  School  of  Commerce,  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina. 

11.  Rural  Schools  and'  Primary  Grades, 
Miss  Etta,  R.  Spier,  North  Carolina  College 
for  Women. 

12.  The  Facts  as  to  Child  Labor  in  Agri- 
culture, especially  in  Relation  to  Overpro- 
duction -and  Schco];  Attendance,  Prof.  C. 
Horace  Hamilton,  Rural  Sociologist,  State 
College. 

13.  The  results  of  reducing  work  week 
for  women  to  55  horn's,  Prof.  H.  D.  Wolf, 
School  of  Commerce,  University  of  North 
Carolina. 

Superintendents  To 

Gather  for  Meeting 

George  H.  Lawrence,  of  Orange,  Will 
Preside;  Relationship  of  Social 
Worker  to  Community  To 
Be  Discussed 

Supei  intendents  of  public  welfare  from  all 
over  the  State  will  gather  for  the  mid-year 
meeting  of  the  Association  of  Superintendents 
of  Public  Welfare  Monday,  April  25,  at  the 
Duke  Memorial  Methodist  Church  in  Dur- 
ham. George  H.  Lawrence,  superintendent 
of  public  welfare  in  Orange  county,  and 
president  of  the  group,  will  preside.  This 
Association  is  one  of  the  groups  affiliated 
with  the  North  Carolina  Conference  ffcxr 
Social  Service  and  holding  their  state  meet- 
ings at  the  same  time. 

The  program  will  feature  a symposium  on 
the  relationship  of  the  social  worker  to  other 
community  agencies,  a history  of  social  work 
in  North  Carolina,  and  a discussion  of  the 
■need  for  a trained  social  worker  in  every 
county. 

The  following  program  has  been  arranged: 
10:00  A.  M.  Invocation,  Rev.  A.  S.  Lawrence, 
Chapel  of  the  Cross,  Chapel  Hill. 
Introductory  Remarks,  George  H.  Lawrence. 
10:20  A.  M.  Development  of  Social  Work  in 
North  Carolina 

A.  W.  McAlister,  Vice-Chairman  State 
Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare. 
10:40  A.  M.  A Trained  Social!  Worker  in 
Every  County 

Miss  Lois  Dosher,  Director  Division 
County  Organization,  state  Board  of 
Charities  and  Public  Welfare. 

11:00-12:30  P.  M.  Symposium,  Relationship 
of  the  Social  Worker  to: 

(1)  The  School  Official. 

Guy  B.  Phillips,  Superintendent  of 
Greensboro  Public  Schools. 

(2)  The  Lawyer. 

John  S.  Bradway,  Director  Legal  Aid 
Clinic,  Duke  University. 

(3)  The  Doctor. 

Dr.  B.  Carter,  Duke  Hospital. 

(4)  The  Church. 

Rev.  Ronald  J.  Tamblyn,  Grace  M.  P. 
Church,  Greensboro. 
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Carolinians  Urged  to 

Attend  National  Meet 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 
Philadelphia  Conference  should  make  a great 
contribution  to  human  history  in  this  coun- 
try. 

President  C.  M.  Bookman,  of  the  National 
Conference  of  Social  Work,  says:  “An 

amount  of  money  running  into  hundreds  of 
millions,  far  more  than  in  any  similar  period, 
will  be  expended  this  year  in  various  forms 
of  social  work  and  particularly  in  an  effort 
to  relief  distress  due  to  unemployment.  No 
longer  is  social  work  a matter  of  private  con- 
cern to  a few  individuals.  It  is  a matter 
which  concerns  practicany  every  local  govern- 
ment, every  state  government,  and  the 
national  government  itself. 

“Our  country  and  other  large  portions  of 
the  world  as  we  know  it,  may  be  at  stake. 
The  conventional  methods  and  theories  of 
social  work  are  being  challenged.  Never 
before  in  the  history  of  the  world  have 
social  workers  been  called  on  to  face  so 
critical  a situation  as  at  present.  We  must 
analyze  the  new  trends  determine  what  is 
good  and  seek  to  adjust  our  activities  ac- 
cordingly. What  could  be  more  reasonable 
than  that  we  should  come  together  to  con- 
sider our  common  problems  and  to  gain  the 
best  information  and  ideas  that  we  know  how 
to  secure?  Those  who  attend  will  not  only 
have  the  inspiration  and  help  that  is  certain 
to  result  from  the  discussion  of  common  prob- 
lems, but  in  Philadelphia  and  neighboring 
cities  they  will  have  opportunity  to  come  into 
organized  pieces  of  social  work  that  can  be 
found  anywhere  in  America.” 

“Whether  or  not  you  are  a member  of  the 
Conference  or  a social  worker  or  a board 
member  of  some  social  service  organization, 
if  you  have  a real  interest  in  human  wel- 
fare, you  are  cordially  invited  to  this  great 
Conference.” 

The  following  associate  and  special  groups 
are  planning  meetings  in  Philadelphia  at  the 
time  of  the  National  Conference  of  Social 
Work,  those  marked  by  the  asterisk  starting 


COME! 

The  times  call  for  clear  insight,  disin- 
terested purpose,  and  high  courage  if  we 
are  to  understand  and  solve  the  difficult 
and  complicated  economic,  civic,  and  so- 
cial problems  of  today.  The  North  Caro- 
lina Conference  offers  an  opportunity  for 
social  minded  men  and  women  to  gather 
together  and  pool  their  knowledge  and 
their  wisdom  and  to  catch  the  fire  of  en- 
thusiasm and  courage  from  one  another 
in  their  pursuit  of  Social  Progress.  Will 
you  not  come  this  year  and  participate  in 
the  adventure! 

From  the  Foreword,  Program  North 
Carolina  Conference  for  Social 
Service,  1932. 


their  meetings  prior  to  May  15: 

American  Association  of  Hospital  Social 
Workers. 

American  Association  of  Psychiatric  Social 
Workers. 

American  Association  of  Schools  of  Pro- 
fessional Social  Work. 

American  Association  of  Social  Workers. 

American  Association  of  Visiting  Teachers. 

Amercan  Red  Cross. 

American  Social  Hygenic  Association. 

Association  of  Community  Chests  and 
Councils — Social  Service  Exchange  Com- 
mittee. 

Big  Brother  and  Big  Sister  Federation. 

Child  Welfare  League  of  America. 

Church  Conference  of  Social  Work  of  the 
Federal  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  in 
America. 

Committee  on  Relations  with  Social  Agen- 
cies of  the  National  Association  of  Legal  Aid 
Organizations. 

’"Episcopal  Social  Work  Conference. 

Family  Welfare  Association  of  America. 

Girls’  Protective  Council. 


Home  Economists  in  Social  Work. 
Inter-City  Conference  on  Illegitimacy. 
Mothers’  Aid  Group. 

National  Association  of  Travelers  Aid 
Societies. 

National  Board,  Young  Women’s  Chris- 
tian Association. 

National  Child  Labor  Committee. 

National  Community  Center  Association. 
’"National  Conference  on  (Jewttsh  Social 
Service. 

National  Federation  of  Day  Nurseries. 
''National  Federation  of  Settlements,  Inc. 
’"National  Probation  Association. 

National  Tuberculosis  Association. 
Salvation  Army. 

Social  Work  Publicity  Council. 

State  Conference  Secretaries. 

American  Association  of  Public  Welfare 
Officials. 

Executives  of  Health  Councils. 

’"National  Children’s  Home  and  Welfare' 
Association. 

Pennsylvania  Conference  on  Social  Welfare. 
Seamen’s  Agencies. 


Y.  W.  C.  A.  Group. 


PROGRAM  FOR  NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

GENERAL  SESSIONS 

The  program  for  the  general  sessions  of  the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work 
which  meets  in  Philadelphia  May  15-21  is  as  follows: 

Sunday,  May  15th. 

8:30  P.  M.  Opening  Session. 

Address  of  Welcome 

Gifford  Pinchott,  Governor  of  Pennsylvania 
The  President’s  Address — Social  Work  Responsibilities  Arising  from  Un- 
employment. 

C.  M.  Bookman,  President,  National  Conference  of  Social  Work  and 
Executive  Director,  The  Community  Chest,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Monday,  May  16th 

6:00  P.  M.  Get  Acquainted  Dinner 
Informal  Program 
8:30  P.  M. 

Children  in  National  Emergencies 

Ray  Lyman  Wilbur,  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Washington,  D.  C 

Tuesday,  May  17th 

8.30  P.  M. 

The  Crisis  in  Social  Work 

Rabbi  Abba  Hillel  Silver,  The  Temple,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
Wednesday,  May  18th. 

11:00  A.  M. 

Annual  Business  Session 

6.30  P.  M.  Conference  Dinner 

Celebrating  the  Twentieth  Anniversary  of  the  United  States  Chil- 
dren’s Bureau 
Guests  of  Honor 

Julia  C.  Lathrop,  First  Chief 
Grace  Abbott,  Chief 
9:30  P.  M.  President’s  Reception 

Friday,  May  20th 

8:30  P.  M. 

The  Partnership  of  Public  and  Private  Service 
C.  A.  Dykstra,  City  Manager,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Saturday,  May  21st 

1:15  P.  M.  Conference  Luncheon 
Program  to  be  announced 

The  programs  for  the  divisions  and  associate  groups  may  be  obtained  from  nation- 
al headquarters:  Write,  Howard  R.  Knight,  General  Secretary,  National  Conference 
of  Social  Work,  82  North  High  Street,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
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Frank  Bane,  Director  American  Asso- 
ciation Public  Welfare  Officials, 
Will  Speak 


CHAPEL  HILL  IS  PLACE 


Association  of  Superintendents  of 
Public  Welfare  to  Hold  Meeting 
With  Lawrence  Presiding 


The  thirteenth  annual  Institute  of  Public 
Welfare  will  be  held  in  Chapel  Hill,  July 
11-15  under  the  auspices  of  the  North  Car- 
olina State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public 
Welfare  and  the  Schocty  of  Public  Welfare 
of  the  University  of  North  Carolina. 

Frank  Bane,  formerly  Commissioner  of 
Public  Welfare  in  Virginia,  and  now  Director 
of  the  American  Association  of  Public  Wel- 
fare Officials,  with  headquarters  in  Chicago, 
will  be  the  out-of-state  speaker.  He  will 
give  an  addre\>s  on  Wednesday  evening  on 
the  subject:  “The  Public  Welfare  Worker’s 
Responsibility  in  Unemployment  Relief.” 

An  interesting  program  is  being  arranged 
for  the  week.  W.  C.  Jackson,  formerly  Vice- 
President  of  the  North  Carolina  College  for 
Women  at  Greensbo'ro,  recently  chosen  Dean 
of  the  School  of  Public  Administration  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina,  will  preside 
over  the  evening  session  Monday.  Speakers 
for  the  occasion  will  be  Col.  W.  A.  Blair,  of 
Winston-Salem,  Chairman  of  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare,  and 
Dr.  Howard  W.  Odum,  Director  of  the  Insti- 
tute for  Research  in  Social  Sciences. 

Georgs  Lawrence,  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Welfare  in  Orange  County,  will  preside 
over  the  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Su- 
perintendents cf  Public  Welfare,  of  which 
he  is  President,  on  Tuesday  evening. 

Mr.  Bane  will  speak  Wednesday  evening, 
and  will  also  be  on  hand  for  Thursday’s 
discussions  which  will  center  about  unem- 
ployment relief.  The  annual  outing  will  be 
held  Thursday  evening. 

Sessions  one  day  will  be  devoted  to  a dis- 
cussion of  the  underprivileged  child.  The 
juvenile  court  and  probation  will  be  the 
topic  for  another  day.  Still  another  day  will 
feature  problems  of  interest  to  the  county 
(Continued  on  Page  2) 
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THE  DEPRESSION 


As  Viewed  at  the  National  Conference  of  I 
Social  Work  in  May 

J.  Prentice  Murphy,  Secretary  Child- 
ren’s Bureau  of  Philadelphia:  “Times  are 
hard  and  dangerously  so  for  the  children 
in  all  of  our  states.”  I 

Rabbi  Abba  Hillel  Silver,,  Cleveland: 
“Children  especially  are  made  to  pay  the 
cost  out  of  their  undernourished  bodies 
and  their  hungry  hearts.  They  are 
underfed.  They  are  sent  hungry  to 
school.  They  are  poorly  and  scantily  clad. 
They  return  to  homes  that  are  full  of 
tension  and  strain.  Children  even  more 
than  adults  do  not  live  on  bread  alone. 
They  thrive  only  in  thriving  homes.  A 
heme  of  peace  and  well-being  will  nur- 
ture their  lives.  A heme  depressed,  shot 
through  with  bitterness  and  resentment, 
will  blight  their  lives.  Families  are  be- 
ing ground  down  into  utter  defenseless 
poverty.  Should  the  present  unemploy- 
ment situation  continue  for  another  year 
we  shall  have  completely  pauperized  at 
least  a third  of  the  working  population  of 
America.  We  shall  have  driven  millions 
of  cur  citizens  into  the  class  of  depend- 
ents, while  millions  more  will  have  their 
standard  of  living  forced  down  to  lower 
and  still  lower  levels.’’ 

Sherman  G.  Kingsley,  Executive  Secre- 
tary Philadelphia’s  Welfare  Federation: 

“It  is  true  that  the  health  and  morale  of 
the  people  have  kept  up  wonderfully,  but 
how  long  this  can  be  sustained  is  proble- 
matical.” 

f rank  Bane,  Director  American  Asso- 
ciation Public  Welfare  Officials:  “The  ef- 
fects of  depression  will  have  a profound 
effect  upon  the  coming  generation. 

Miss  Jessie  F.  Binford,  Executive  Direc- 
tor Juvenile  Protective  Association  of  Chi- 
cago: “Hemes  are  being  broken  up  by 
either  eviction  or  through  the  complete 
mental  breakdown  of  parents  who  cannot 
stand  the  strain.  We  know  there  is  ac- 
tual starvation  existing  in  many  sections.” 

Arch  Mandel,  Executive  Secretary  Day- 
ton  Community  Chest:  ‘‘The  wreckage  of 
dependency,  delinquency  and  broken  homes 
from  the  present  economic  conditions 
will  not  be  cleared  away  for  many  years. 
Communities  must  be  prepared  to  feed 
spirits  as  well  as  bodies.” 


NO.  3 

1931  Law  Helps 

Mother  Find  Son 

Statute  Relating  to  Inter-State 
Transfer  of  Children  Works 
Effectively  to  Safeguard 
Childhood. 


The  law  relating  to  inter-state  transfer  of 
children,  which  was  passed  by  the  legislature 
of  1931,  has  had  two  interesting  results  re- 
cently, according  to  Miss  Lily  E.  Mitchell, 
Director  of  the  Division  of  Child  Welfare. 

One  of  these  was  the  return  of  an  eleven 
year  old  boy  to  his  mother  who  had  not  seen 
him  since  he  was  a baby  in  arms.  The  story, 
which  reads  more  like  a fairy  tale  than  an 
actual  occurrence,  has  been  much  publicized 
in  the  state  papers.  It  began  many  years 
ago  when  a father,  enraged  by  his  young  son’s 
cries  at  night,  gave  him  away  to  a woman 
unknown  to  his  mother.  This  woman  left 
her  home  in  Washington,  D.  C„  came  to  live 
in  North  Carolina  with  a man  not  her  hus- 
band. Then  she  became  mentally  deranged, 
the  man  was  entered  in  a hospital  for  tu- 
berculosis, and  the  child  will  become  a charge 
of  the  juvenile  court  in  the  county. 

Because  the  law  provides  that  children 
who  are  not  legal  residents  of  the  state  are 
to  be  returned  to  their  place  of  settlement, 
steps  were  taken  to  return  him  to  Washing- 
ton. In  investigating  to  find  his  proper 
guardian,  authorities  in  Washington,  upon 
the  slenderest  clues,  found  his  mother.  She 
had  divorced  the  boy’s  father  several  years 
before  and  had  remarried.  For  years  she 
had  seached  in  vain  for  her  son.  The  day 
the  mother  received  news  that  her  boy  had 
been  located,  she  and  her  husband  set  out 
for  North  Carolina.  Soon  the  boy  and  his 
mother  were  reunited  after  having  been  se- 
parated for  ten  years.  They  are  now  living 
happily  in  Washington. 

Bootlegger’s  Children 

Six  children  of  a bootlegger  father  who 
lives  in  an  adjoining  state  for  a long  time 
have  been  returned  to  that  state  for  care 
since  they  are  legal  residents  there.  When 
the  mother  died  and  the  father  married 
again,  the  heme  v/as  broken  up  and  the 
children  scattered.  They  drifted  to  North 
Carolina  and  were  taken  into  fester  homes. 
Most  of  these  were  unsuitable  and  wanted 
(Continued  on  Page  2) 
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North  Carolina  Has  Large 
Delegation  at  Conference 

North  Carolina  was  well  represented  at  the 
National  Conference  of  Social  Work  in  Phila- 
delphia May  15-21.  Below  are  printed  the 
names  of  those  from  this  State  in  attend- 
ance. If  any  North  Carolinians  were  present 
who  are  not  listed  here,  they  are  asked  to 
notify  the  editor  of  Public  Welfare  Progress. 

Dr.  Katherine  Jocher,  Dr.  Howard  W. 
Odum,  Dr.  Roy  M.  Brown,  Dr.  Wiley  B. 
Sanders,  George  H.  Lawrence,  Waller 
Wynne,  and  N.  C.  Young,  of  the  University 
of  North  Carolina.  Miss  Agnes  MacNaugh- 
ton  and  Miss  Lillian  Crenshaw,  of  the  State 
Training  and  Industrial  School  for  Girls, 
Samarcand;  Dean  Justin  Miller  and  Dr. 
John  S.  Bradway,  Duke  University;  Miss  Ina 
Young,  Durham;  Miss  Nancy  Perkins,  Asso- 
ciated Charities,  Winston-Salem;  Superinten- 
dent L.  L.  Boyd,  Morrison  Industrial  Train- 
ing School,  Hoffman. 

J.  T.  Barnes,  Superintendent  Public  Wel- 
fare, Wilson  County;  Mrs.  W.  B.  Waddill, 
Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Vance  Coun- 
ty; Mrs.  Mary  Camp  Sprinkle,  .American 
Red  Cross,  High  Point;  Miss  Ruth  Clinard, 
formerly  of  Family  Service  Agency,  Greens- 
boro; Miss  Victoria  Bell,  Superintendent  of 
Public  Welfare,  Catawba  County,  and  Miss 
Lentz,  Department  Public  Welfare  of  Cataw- 
ba County;  Miss  Julia  Yopp,  Travelers’  Aid, 
and  Mrs.  L.  P.  Ellis,  Associated  Charities, 
Wilmington;  Marshall  Pickens,  Duke  Endow- 
ment, Charlotte. 

Rev.  M.  L.  Kesler,  Superintendent  Mills 
Horne,  Thomasville;  W.  H.  Shuford,  Super- 
intendent National  Orphans  Home  Junior 
Order,  Lexington;  Miss  Nancy  Austin,  Asso- 
ciated Charities,  Charlotte;  Forrest  Shuford, 
Juvenile  Court,  High  Point;  Mrs.  T.  W. 
Bickett,  Miss  Katherine  Fleming,  H.  D.  Far- 
rell, and  Mrs.  Ethel  Hayes,  Wake  County 
Welfare  Department;  Miss  Bertha  Richards, 
and  Mrs.  Louise  L.  Bromley,  Bishop  Tuttle 
Training  School,  Raleigh;  Mrs.  Mamie  Ox- 
ley, Wake  County  Health  Department,  Ral- 
eigh. 

Miss  Jimmie  Parker,  Travelers’  Aid,  Ral- 
eigh; Mrs.  W.  T.  Bost,  Miss  Lily  E.  Mitchell, 
Miss  Margaret  Lane,  Miss  Lisbeth  Parrott,  L. 
G.  Whitley,  and  L.  A.  Oxley,  State  Board  of 
Charities  and  Public  Welfare,  Raleigh. 


Warden  Lawes  Writes 
Of  Sing  Sing  Prison 

Twenty-Thousand  year  in  Sing  Sing,  by 
Lewis  E.  Lawes,  Ray  Long  & Richard  Smith, 
Incorporated,  $3.00. 

We  are  fortunate  to  have  a socially-minded 
prison  warden  as  articulate  as  Mr.  Lawes. 
Mounting  tax  costs  and  crime  rates  press 
our  orison  problems  to  the  fore.  “Twenty 
Thousand  Years  in  Sing  Sing”  should  fur- 
nish the  layman  a new  starting  point  for 
thinking  himself  out  of  the  confusion. 

Capital  punishment  and  the  morbid  re- 
sponse of  the  public  to  an  execution;  long 
sentences  and  their  futility  as  reform  mea- 
sures; the  uselessness  of  repeated  convictions 
and  short  terms  for  confirmed  offenders 
who  should  be  permanently  segregated;  a 
prison  program  which  aims  at  deterrence 
rather  than  guidance  and  hopes  in  vain  for 
reform — these  are  among  the  major  prob- 
lems presented. 

A variety  of  criminals  enters  the  prison 
gates.  “All  these  types  are  pitched  into  the 
prison  melting  pot.  We  spice  the  concoction 
with  a sprinkling  of  idleness,  shiftlessness, 
irresponsibility,  overcrowding,  ill-chosen  food 
(in  most  prisons),  hopelessness — and  produce 
in  all  its  sad  glory  the  pride  of  our  penal 
system:  the  Great  American  Deterrent! 

“The  net  result  is  a gastronomic  disturb- 
ance that  threatens  to  develop  into  a serious 
organic  disorder. 

“If  prisons  are  to  prepare  men  for  normal 
life  outside  they  must  be  administered  as  far 
as  possible  on  a normal  basis  inside.  That 
cannot  be  accomplished  unless  there  is  more 
homogeneity  in  population.  Classification, 
yes  actual  segregation  of  prisoners,  there- 
fore, becomes  a basic  necessity.  It  should 
begin  immediately  on  conviction  and  before 
sentence  is  imposed. 

“. . . A definite  type  of  criminal  is  a menace 
to  the  community  and  should  be  sent  away 
for  life.  But  there  are  a great  many  boys 
and  men  who  could  best  be  saved  to  society 
by  not  sending  them  to  prison.  These  boys 
and  men  are  usually  without  funds  or  friends 
or  influence.  Inequality  before  the  law  is 
the  sore  spot  of  our  entire  philosophy  of 
penal  administration. 

“Doing  tasks  rather  than  doing  time  must 
become  the  objective  of  every  prisoner  if  our 
corrective  measures  are  ever  to  serve  their 
purposes. 

With  Warden  Lawes  we  take  a trip 
through  Sing  Sing.  We  see  the  men  in  their 
cells,  at  their  meals,  at  their  ball  games,  at 
the  prison’s  rockpile.  But  we  see  more  than 
the  eyes  reveal.  The  curtain  is  drawn  back, 
as  Warden  Lawes  interprets  the  meaning 
of  this  panorama  in  gray — the  meaning  of 
the  picture  to  the  individual  in  it,  and  to 
society. 


COUNCIL  ADVISES  GARDENS 
AS  BEST  RELIEF  MEASURE 


Charity  Relief  Funds  Exhausted, 
Says  R.  W.  Henninger,  Secre- 
tary Governor’s  Council. 

The  raising  of  food  in  gardens  tended  by 
the  unemployed  is  promoted  as  the  best, 
answer  to  the  question  of  how  to  supple- 
ment dwindling  relief  funds  with  programs 
that  will  pay  their  way,  said  R,  W.  Hennin- 
ger,  Secretary  of  the  Governor’s  Council  on 
Unemployment  and  Relief,  in  a recent  radio 
talk  sponsored  by  the  State  Board  of  Chari- 
ties and  Public  Welfare. 

“Because  charity  relief  funds  are  becoming 
exhausted,  and  because  local  communities  are 
finding  it  harder  than  ever  to  maintain  the 
various  work  relief  projects  that  they  have 
been  carrying  on  during  the  winter,  it  now 
becomes  necessary  to  consider  a program  for 
the  further  employment  of  our  work  relief 
forces. 

“In  many  of  our  communities,  land,  seeds, 
and  fertilizer  are  being  provided  for  the  pur- 
pose of  helping  people  to  help  themselves, 
but  there  is  still  too  great  a tendency  for 
many  people  to  prefer  a hand-out,  rather 
than  make  use  of  the  means  of  producing 
a garden  that  is  given  them.  However,  there 
are  many  who  are  going  to  work  quietly  to 
produce  food  for  the  summer,  and  for  the 
coming  winter,  in  order  to  avoid  having  to 
ask  further  aid  from  the  public.” 


PUBLIC  WELFARE  INSTITUTE 

WILL  BE  HELD  JULY  15-16 


(Continued  from  Page  1) 
superintendents  and  state  hospitals,  and 
work  with  paroled  prisoners.  The  last  day 
will  be  devoted  to  round  table  discussions  of 
topics  chosen  by  the  superintendents  them- 
selves. The  session  on  Friday  will  close  at 
noon,  bringing  to  an  end  the  weeks  study. 

The  Institute  is  a training  school  for  so- 
cial welfare  workers  and  each  year  draws  an 
increasing  number  of  professional  workers 
and  interested  citizens. 


1931  LAW  HELPS 

MOTHER  FIND  SON 


(Continued  from  Page  1) 
the  children  only  for  the  work  they  could 
get  from  them.  The  other  state  has  accepted 
its  responsibility  and  will  work  out  a hap- 
pier solution  for  these  unfortunate  children, 
Miss  Mitchell  said. 

“The  law  stating  that  'no  person,  agency, 
association,  institution  or  corporation  shall 
bring  or  send  into  the  State  any  child  for 
the  purpose  of  placing  him  out  or  procuring 
his  adoption  without  first  obtaining  the  con- 
sent of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and 
Public  Welfare  is  working  effectively  to  safe- 
guard childhood  in  this  and  other  states,’  ” 
Miss  Mitchell  asserted.  “These  two  stories 
show  that  not  only  is  North  Carolina  saving 
money  through  this  law,  but  children  are 
being  returned  to  their  proper  environment.” 


PUBLIC  WELFARE  PROGRESS 
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lat  About  Federal  Relief  for  The  Unemployed 


Governor  Pinchot,  Pennsylvania:  Govern- 
ment must  protect  workers  against  the  mis- 
ery and  privation  that  comes  with  loss  of 
jobs,  either  by  unemployment  insurance  or 
by  the  establishment  of  “disaster  reserves.” 
“The  nation  and  the  separate  States  must 
be  brought  to  realize  that  social  work  is  one 
of  Government’s  responsibilities.  Private 
agencies  are  not  fitted  to  meet  an  emergency 
of  the  present  proportions.  I am  firmly  con- 
vinced we  must  have  effective  legal  recogni- 
tion of  the  truth  that  the  right  to  work  is  as 
sacred  as  the  right  to  live,  that  security  is 
the  first  need  of  the  workers.  In  spite  of 
the  insistence  of  our  national  leaders  upon 
local  relief,  local  relief  has  failed.” 

Senator  Edward  J.  Costigan:  A federal  pro- 
gram to  aid  the  unemployed  based  on  the 
creation  of  jobs  on  public  works  projects 
can  be  afforded  by  America  and  should  be 
adopted  “to  save  the  national  honor.”  “We 
must  have  some  form  of  national  aid.  It 
must  be  wholesome  and  unspoiled  by  politi- 
cal influence  and  must  be  passed  to  save  our 
national  honor.  The  plain  way  to  finance 
relief  is  by  a bond  issue.  America  has  met 
every  previous  crisis  with  a bond  issue  and  I 
don’t  see  why  it  can’t  do  the  same  thing 
now.” 

I.  Prentice  Murphy,  Executive  Secretary 
Children’s  Bureau,  Philadelphia:  “There  are 
many  of  our  States,  including  Pennsylvania 
and  a number  of  other  rich  Commonwealths, 
which  have  not  done  their  duty  along  these 
lines.  In  relief  work  we  must  remember  the 
responsibility  rests  first  with  the  community, 
then  the  State,  and  only  finally  with  the 
Federal  Government ....  Advocacy  of  Federal 
aid  is  for  many  a counsel  of  desperation, 
and  is  far  from  being  generally  accepted  by 
social  workers.  There  is  no  general  accept- 
ance within  the  field  of  social  work  that 
there  should  be  a setting  aside  of  the  well- 
sanctioned  emphasis  on  local  responsibility, 
State  responsibility,  and  finally  on  Federal 
responsibility,  in  that  order.  Federal  relief 
measures  are  emergency  in  character,  and 
Federal  governmental  action  should  rest  pri- 
marily on  preventive  measures  such  as  un- 
employment insurance,  old-age  and  health 
insurance.” 

Frank  Bane,  Director  American  Association 
Public  Welfare  Officials:  “The  major  func- 

tion of  any  government  at  present  is  that  of 
maintaining  public  welfare,  and  governmental 
agencies  should  be  extended  to  develop  effec- 
tive welfare  organizations  in  preference  to 

other  departments Federal  relief  must  be 

placed  under  an  organization  that  under- 
stands relief  work  and  its  program  must  be 
elastic  to  meet  varying  needs.”  Welfare  de- 


partments of  the  States  should  prepare 
themselves,  “for  the  depression  will  be  worse 
next  year  and  probably  will  continue  for 
several  years.” 

C.  M.  Bookman,  President  of  the  National 
Conference  of  Social  Work  (1931-32),  execu- 
tive director  Cincinnati  Community  plan: 
“Unemployment  reserve  funds  must  be  an 
essential  part  of  an  adequate  economical 
and  social  program  for  the  future.  Far- 
reaching  economic  reorganization  looking  to- 
ward the  stabilization  of  employment  and 
full  utilization  of  our  productive  powers 
should  be  undertaken  at  once.  It  seems  ad- 
visable to  suggest  that  the  President  appoint 
a commission  to  study  proposed  plans  and 
to  make  recommendation  for  definite  action 
in  this  direction.  Because  we  had  no  plan  or 
program  to  meet  such  an  emergency  we  are 
now  dependent  principally  upon  straight  re- 
lief. We  must  expect  at  least  as  large  a 
relief  load  for  the  coming  winter  as  the  one 
just  passed.” 

Or.  Ellen  C.  Potter,  Director  of  Medicine, 
New  Jersey  Department  of  Institutions  anti 
Agencies:  “If  Federal  relief  is  granted,  I 
hope  supervision  of  the  work  will  be  placed 
under  the  Federal  Children’s  Bureau  rather 
than  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpora- 
tion.” 

Hobbs  Made  President 
Social  Service  Group 

Bean  Miller  Is  Vice-President ; Con- 
ference at  Durham  Passed  Im- 
portant Resolutions 


S.  H.  Hobbs,  Jr.,  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  was  chosen  to  serve  as  President  of 
the  North  Carolina  Conference  for  Social 
Service  at  its  recent  meeting  in  Durham. 
Other  officers  elected  were  Dean  Justin 
Miller,  of  Duke  University  Law  School,  first 
Vice-President;  J.  S.  Holmes.  State  Forester, 
Treasurer;  Miss  Gertrude  Weil,  Goldsboro, 
Secretary. 

The  following  new  directors  were  named: 
George  H.  Lawrence,  University  of  North 
Carolina:  John  S.  Bradway,  Duke  University; 
W.  E.  Stanley,  Durham;  N.  C.  Newbold,  Ral- 
eigh; Dean  M.  T.  Van  Hecke,  University  of 
North  Carolina  Law  School;  Rev.  W.  A. 
Stanbury,  Durham.  A number  of  directors 
from  the  former  board  will  continue  to  serve. 

Among  the  Conference  recommendations 
were  the  following:  that  the  working  week 
for  men  in  industry  be  limited  to  55  hours; 
establishment  of  a minimum  school  term  of 
eight  months;  prohibiting  of  night  work  for 
women  by  law;  establishment  of  a continu- 
ing appointive  board  of  education;  that  in- 
digent tubercular  persons  be  furnished  san- 
atorium treatment;  that  every  child  be  vac- 


cinated against  diphtheria  before  being  ad- 
mitted to  the  public  schools;  that  applicants 
for  marriage  licenses  be  required  to  meet 
certain  standards  for  health  and  mentality 
above  those  now  asked;  removal  of  the  fed- 
eral restrictions  on  sending  birth  control 
literature  and  materials  through  the  mails 
to  accredited  medical  schools  and  journals. 

A.  W.  McAlister,  of  Greensboro,  gave  an 
outline  of  a tax  program  for  North  Carolina. 
He  presented  it  as  the  summation  of  the 
thought  of  the  Conference,  of  which  the 
main  theme  was  taxation. 

His  recommendations  included:  the  elimi- 
nation of  war  and  preparation  for  war;  levy- 
in  of  a sales  tax  in  an  emergency  but  on  lux- 
uries rather  than  necessities;  further  reduc- 
tion of  property'  tax  and  increase  in  corpora- 
tion franchise  tax;  increased  inheritance  tax- 
es are  preferable  to  excessive  income  taxes; 
non-partisan  tax  machinery;  a continuing 
advisory  tax  board,  and  state  supervision 
assessments;  pubicity  on  assessments; 
reassessment  of  real  estate  ‘without,  delay, 
diverting  of  highway  funds  when  needed  by 
the  State  for  other  purposes;  removal  of 
the  uniformity  requirement  and  the  six  per 
cent  income  tax  limit  from  the  constitution. 

Around  300  people  were  in  attendance  at 
the  Conference.  Mrs.  W.  B.  Waddill,  of 
Henderson,  president  of  the  Conference  for 
1931-32,  presided  over  the  sessions. 


PRISONERS  HEAR 

MARY  PICKFORD 


Mary  Pickford  told  the  inside  story  of 
Hollywood  recently  to  an  audience  of  sev- 
eral hundred  inmates  of  the  Correction 
Hospital  in  New  York  City.  She  went  back 
to  the  days  of  ‘‘those  cheap-smelling  nickelo- 
deons” when  she  was  the  “Biograph  blonde” 
of  “Goldilocks.”  She  told  an  interested  au- 
dience that  setbacks  such  as  theirs  would 
bring  out  the  best  in  them.  “You  are  get- 
ting spiritual  exercise  fob  your  muscles,' 
she  said  and  when  a titter  went  around  the 
room  she  added:  “I  know  it  sounds  funny 
to  thank  God  for  such' a thing  but  use  it  as 
a stepping  stone  for  something  liner.” 

| HOW  TO  GET  THE  PUBLIC 
WELFARE  PROGRESS 

If  you  do  not  receive  the  Public 
Welfare  Progress  and  desire  to 
have  it  come  to  your  address,  fill 
out  the  blank  spaces  below  and 
maii  this  coupon  to  Public  Welfare 
Progress,  State  Board  of  Public 
Welfare,  Raleigh  N.  C.  The  paper 
will  cost  you  nothing.  Here  are 
the  spaces  to  be  filled  out: 

Post  Office  

Name 

If  R.  F.  B.  give  box  and  route 

State County 
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BOARD  ANNOUNCES 
SUBSIDY  SCHEDULE 

The  North  Carolina  Board  of  Equalization 
has  recently  adopted  a schedule  for  alloting 
funds  for  subsidizing-  the  school  attendance 
and  public  welfare  work  in  the  counties. 

In  all  counties  in  which  the  superintendent 
of  schools  acts  as  welfare  officer,  an  amount 
of  §150  will  be  provided  for  travel  by  the 
State  with  no  allotment  for  salary.  In  case 
a full-time  welfare  worker  is  employed,  the 
following-  state  allotments  will  be  provided : 


Population 

Salary 

Travel 

Less  than  12,000 

$ 400 

$100 

12,000-22,000 

500 

100 

22,000-32,000 

600 

100 

32,000-42,000 

700 

150 

42,000-52,000 

8G0 

150 

52,000-62,000 

900 

200 

62, 000 -More 

1000 

200 

The  above  amounts  are  to  be  included  in 
the  State  Budget  only  upon  certification 
from  the  State  Commissioner  of  Public  Wel- 
fare showing  that  the  county  has  provided 
an  equal  amount;  and  that  the  travel  al- 
lowance is  to  be  conditioned  upon  the  actual 
expenditure  of  the  amount  so  allowed  for 
this  purpose.  An  itemized  report  of  all  trav- 
el expanse  is  to  be  filed  with  the  State 
Commissioner  of  Public  Welfare  and  by  the 
Commissioner  certified  to  the  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  before  the  full 
allotment  for  this  purpose  is  released.  In 
case  a county  does  not  provide  an  amount 
equal  to  that  set  up  in  the  state  schedule, 
the  amount  of  state  allotment  will  be  re- 
duced accordingly,  Leroy  Martin,  secretary 
of  the  Board,  has  announced. 


MANY  PRISONERS  CONTINUE 
TO  SERVE  IN  COUNTY  JAILS 


Prisoners  Serving  More  Than  60 
Days  Numbered  119  April  30,  1932; 
Brown  Wants  Jail  Reports 

i 

In  spite  of  Oie  fact  that  the  1931  Legis- 
lature pass, fed  the  Road  Law  which  providss 
that  judges  may  send  prisoners  sentenced  to 
60  days  or  more  to  the  state  road  camps, 
there  were  119  men  serving  sentences  of  60 
days  or  more  in  51  county  jails  on  April  30, 
1932,  R.  Eugene  Brown,  Director  of  Institu- 
tions, said.  Instead  of  serving  their  sen- 
tences in  idleness  in  the  county  jails,  these 
men  might  have  been  committed  to  the 
State  Highway  Commission,  if  they  were 
able  bodied  men,  Mr.  Brown  asserted. 

“The  jails  are  suitable  only  for  the  deten- 
tion of  persons  awaiting  trial.  Some  other 
provision  should  be  made  for  all  prisoners 
serving  sentences.  Several  counties  have 
provided  prison  farms  for  their  short  term 
prisoners;  several  have  provided  workhouses 
at  county  homes.  Many  of  these  are  for 
women  prisoners.”  Mr.  Brown  said  that  on 
April  30  there  were  also  64  women  serving 
sentences  of  60  days  cr  more  in  the  51  county 
jails  studied.  He  pointed  out  that  the  State 


Farm  Colony  for  Women  provides  for  many 
who  formerly  would  have  served  in  county 
jails.  Mecklenburg  County  has  maintained 
the  Mecklenburg  Reformatory  for  Women 
for  sev'eral  years.  Guilford  and  Rowan 
counties  maintain  workhouses  for  women 
in  connection  with  their  county  homes. 

A special  survey  was  made  of  515  prisoners 
serving  sentences  in  51  county  jails,  these 
not  including  federal  prisoners.  Of  these  175 
were  white  men  and  59  white  women;  195 
Negro  men  and  86  Negro  women. 

In  addition  to  the  51  counties  thus  stud- 
ied, 23  others  reported  that  no  prisoners 
were  confined  in  their  jails.  Mr.  Brown  is. 
making  a special  effort  to  get  reports  from 


every  county  jail 

each  month.  The  follow- 

ing  did  not  send 

in  either  the  regular  jail 

reports  cr  special 

reports  for  April: 

Bertie 

Jackson 

Brunswick 

Johnston 

Burke 

Madison 

Caldwell, 

McDowell 

Camden 

New  Hanover 

Cherokee 

Perquimans 

Clay 

Fitt 

Currituck 

Polk 

Granville 

Richmond, 

Harnett 

Scotland 

Hoke 

Swain 

Hyde 

Washington 

Iredell 

Watauga. 

State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare 

DIVISIONS  OF  INSTITUTIONS 


R.  EUGENE  BROWN,  Director 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Monthly  Census  Bulletin  April,  1932 


Actually  Last 

Day  of 

Month 
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*Caswell  Training  School 

646 

4 

7 

j 284 

359 

643 

State  Hospital , Goldsboro 

184.? 

58 

20 

4S 

1 

833 

1015 

1853 

State  Hospital,  Morgan  ton 

1929 

66 

36 

56 

891 

1048 

1939 

State  Hospital,  Raleigh  . 

1878 

59 

41 

64 

960 

913 

1873 

1'otal  Mental  Patients 

6296 

187 

97 

175 

2135 

2320 

838 

1015 

6308 

Orthopedic  Hospital 

153 

49 

53 

63 

53 

20 

13 

149 

Sanatorium  ....  . .. 

351 

40 

42 

122 

172 

33 

22 

349 

School  for  Deaf  ..  _ 

357 

195 

162 

357 

School  fit-  Deaf  and  Blind  ..  

341 

3 

84 

72 

90 

92 

338 

Total  Physical  Defectives 

1202 

89 

98 | 464 

459 

143 

127 

1193 

Confederate  Soldiers’  Home 

27 

2 

25 

25 

Confederate  Womens’  Home 

41 

2 

43 

43 

20  County  Homes 

868 

49 

41 

299 

296 

160 

121 

876 

Total  Aged  

936 

51 

43 

324 

339 

160 

121 

944 

Eastern  Carolina  Tr.  School 

114 

8 

4 

5 

117 

117 

Jackson  Training  School 

467 

17 

2 

3 

481 

481 

Samarcand  . ..  

184 

6 

10 

180 

180 

Morrison  Training  School 

179 

0 

6 

6 

182 

182 

**Efland  School  ...... 

17 

i 

3 

15 

15 

Total  Juvenile  Delinquents 

961 

41 

D 

27 

598 

180 

182 

15 

975 

Farm  Colony  for  Women 

45 

6 

2 

49 

49 

State  Highway  Prisons  

4479 

1135, 

Z3 

1050 

1693 

2871 

4564 

State’s  Prison 

2912  j 

S3 

14 

145 

1269 

43 

1466 

72 

2850 

Total  State  Prisoners 

7436 

1 224 1 

39 

1197 

2962 

92 

4337 

72 

7463 

36  County  Jails  

453 

24071 

2028 

352 

50 

348 

82 

832 

16  County  Prisons  

258 

2 77 

247 

95 

12 

144 

27 

288 

Total  County  Prisoners  

711 

2684 

2275 

447 

72 

492 

109 

1120 

GRAND  TOTAL 

175421 

42  76| 

148 

3815 

6930 

3462 

6152 

1459 

18003 

** Private  Institution  with  State  Aid. 


Number  and  Status  of  Prisoners  in  36  County  Jails  at  end  of  April,  1932 


Serving  Sentence 

Awaiting  Trial 

State 

Federal 

Total 

| State 

Federal 

1 

Total 

White  men  . . . 





65 

29 

94 

230 

28 

25,8 

352 

Negro  men 



50 

IS 

6,8 

259 

21 

280 

348 

White  women 



| 

35 

1 

36 

12 

? 

14 

50 

Negro  women 





61 

61 

21 

* 21 

82 

Total 

211 

48 

259 

522 

51 

573 

832 

Number  Commitments  to  36  County  Jails  During  April,  1932 


State 

Federal 

Total 

White  men  . 

1025 

121 

1146 

White  women  

91 

5 

96 

Negro  .men  

975 

46- 

1021 

Negro  women  _ 

142 

2 

144 

Total 

2233 

174 

2407 
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Federal  Government  Loans  State  $815,000 

•*•  + + + + + +•!••§’  .j.  + .j. 

District  Conferences  To  Be  Held  In  October 


Is  To  Supply  Relief  Needs 
October  1 -November  15 

Allocation  Is  To  Supplement  Local 
Efforts  To  Meet  Demands, 

Says  Governor 

The  Federal  Reconstruction  Finance  Cor- 
poration has  loaned  North  Carolina  $815,000 
to  meet  emergency  relief  needs  from  October 
1 to  November  15.  Dr.  Fred  W.  Morrison, 
Director  of  Federal  Relief,  announced,  fol- 
lowing the  news  of  the  grant  on  October  8, 
that  allotments  to  the.  counties  would  be 
made  immediately. 

Governor  Gardner  issued  a formal  statement 
warning  that  the  money  must  be  repaid 
out  of  Federal  Highway  funds,  beginning  in 
1935. 

He  said  further:  “I  am  greatly  gratified 
that  North  Carolina  has  received  a loan  of 
$815,000  from  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation  as  a supplementary  fund  to  as- 
sist our  people  in  meeting  relief  needs  in 
the  State  this  winter  out  of  their  own  re- 
sources. 

“The  amount  allocated  for  the  period 
stated  was  based  upon  a presentation  of  the 
State’s  needs  to  the  corporation  and  the  al- 
lowance has  been  made  only  after  the  corpo- 
ration was  convinced,  first,  that  we  have 
made  a fair  and  honest  presentation;  second, 
that  our  own  people  have  shown  the  re- 
quired determination  to  carry  their  part  of 
this  gigantic  load.  Those  are  the  primary 
and  fundamental  conditions  which  every 
community  must  meet  before  it  qualifies  to 
receive  a share  in  this  Federal  loan. 

“If  the  people  of  this  State  have  any  con- 
ception of  the  magnitude  of  the  task  that  is 
ahead  of  us  this  winter  in  providing  the 
crudest  kind  of  relief  to  the  needy  and  desti 
tute,  the  advance  made  to  us  by  the  Federal 
Government  will  not  only  not  appear  to  be 
large,  but  will  incite  them  to  greater  zeal 
and  determination  to  take  care  of  the  situa- 
tion to  the  limit  of  their  own  individual  re- 
sources in  an  adequate  and  thorough  man- 
ner.” 


Nine  Counties  Add 
Welfare  Officers 

Montgomery,  Duplin,  Scotland,  Gran- 
ville, Polk,  Transylvania,  Yancey, 
Washington,  and  Macon  Counties 
Vote  Appropriations 


Since  July  1,  1932,  nine  counties  have 
made  provision  for  the  employment  of  full- 
time superintendents  of  public  welfare. 
Formerly  these  counties  had  only  ex-officio 
welfare  officers,  the  superintendents  of 
schools  serving  in  this  capacity. 

The  new  superintendents  of  public  welfare 
who  have  already  gone  to  work  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

I.  W.  Wood,  Montgomery  County. 

Mrs.  H.  C.  Boney,  Duplin  County. 

E.  Farley  Murray,  Scotland  County. 

Mrs.  Lee  Taylor,  Granville  County. 

Miss  Annie  Reid  Evans,  Polk  County. 

William  Arthur  Wilson,  Transylvania 
County. 

Mrs.  Rose  Lefevre,  Yancey  County. 

Mrs.  Gertrude  Brewer,  Washington 
County. 

Recent  news  from  Macon  indicates  that 
that  county  has  made  an  appropriation  for 
a full-time  superintendent  of  public  welfare, 
though  the  worker  has  not  yet  gone  on  the 
job. 

Superintendents  who  have  been  employed 
since  July  1,  1931,  are  Miss  Nancy  Ruth 
Reeves,  Ashe  County  (part  time),  Mrs.  W.  C. 
Carawan,  Tyrrell  County,  and  Mrs.  G.  T. 
Farnell,  Pamlico  County. 

As  a result  of  these  additions  there  are 
now  59  full-time  and  three  part-time  super- 
intendents of  public  welfare,  and  38  superin- 
tendents of  schools  serving  as  ex-officio  wel- 
fare officers.  When  Macon’s  superintendent 
goes  into  office  there  will  be  one  fewer  ex- 
officio  welfare  superintendents. 

When  the  Legislature  of  1931  provided 
that  the  State  maintain  the  six-months 
school  term  it  also  provided  that  the  State 

(Continued,  on  Page  2) 


Series  of  Meetings  To  Begin 
October  19 

Mrs.  W.  T.  Bost,  Dr.  W.  C.  Jackson, 
R.  E.  Brown,  and  Others  To 
Be  Headliners 


The  1932  series  of  district  welfare  confer- 
ences will  be  held  in  October  under  the 
auspices  of  the  North  Carolina  Association 
of  Superintendents  of  Public  Welfare  and 
the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. The  public  is  cordially  invited  to  at- 
tend. 

The  schedule  for  the  western  group  of 
meetings  is  as  follows:  Northwestern  Dis- 
trict Welfare  Conference  at  Lexington,  Wed- 
nesday, October  19;  Western  District  Wel- 
fare Conference  at  Marion,  Thursday,  Octo- 
ber 20;  Southwestern  District  Welfare  Con- 
ference at  Monroe,  Friday,  October  21. 

The  eastern  group  of  meetings  will  be  held 
the  following  week,  beginning  with  the 
Northeastern  District  Welfare  Conference  at 
Washington,  Wednesday,  October  26;  the 
Central  District  Welfare  Conference  at  Lil- 
lington,  Thursday,  October  27;  the  South- 
eastern District  Welfare  Conference  at  Clin- 
ton, Friday,  October  28. 

A number  of  speakers  will  appear  at  each 
of  the  meetings.  These  include  Mrs.  W.  T. 
Bost,  Commissioner  of  Public  Welfare,  who 
will  discuss  “The  Public  Welfare  Worker’s 
Responsibility  in  the  Unemployment  aud 
Relief  Situation”;  Dr.  W.  C.  Jackson,  Direc- 
tor of  the  School  of  Public  Administration  of 
the  University  of  North  Carolina,  who  is  to 
be  the  luncheon  speaker  at  all  the  meetings, 
and  who  will  discuss  permanent  welfare  pro- 
grams; R.  Eugene  Brown,  Director  of  the 
Division  of  Institutions  for  the  State  Board, 
who  will  talk  on  “Institutions  and  Parole.” 
Dr.  Fred  W.  Morrison,  Director  of  Federal 
Relief  in  North  Carolina,  and  Dr.  Julian 
Miller,  Director  of  Public  Relations  for  Fed- 
eral Relief,  will  each  be  present  at  three  of 
the  conferences  to  discuss  federal  relief. 
Mrs.  T.  W.  Bickett,  President  of  the  North 
Carolina  Association  of  Superintendents  of 

( Continued  on  Page  2) 
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BIENNIAL  REPORT 
TO  BE  READY  SOON 

The  biennial  report  of  the  North  Carolina 
State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare 
for  the  period  1930-32  will  he  available 
within  a few  weeks.  At  the  time  the  Prog- 
ress goes  to  press  the  report  is  being  cor- 
rected in  the  second  proof. 

Like  other  publications  of  the  State  Board, 
the  biennial  report  is  available  to  the  gen- 
eral public  upon  request. 


Mrs.  Kate  Burr  Johnson 
Talks  On  Prison  Executive 


Of  special  interest  to  North  Carolina, 
where  Mrs.  Kate  Burr  Johnson  was  Com- 
missioner of  Public  Welfare  for  nearly  a 
decade,  is  an  Associated  Press  dispatch  from 
Indianapolis,  dated  October  4.  It  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

“Mrs.  Kate  Burr  Johnson,  superintendent 
of  the  New  Jersey  State  Home  for  Girls, 
told  the  American  Prison  Association  today 
that  a prison  executive  ‘should  use  all  the 
aid  that  modern  social  science,  especially 
psychology  and  psychiatry,  can  give  him’  in 
dealing  with  his  wards. 

“ ‘The  superintendent,’  Mrs.  Johnson  said, 
‘must  see  his  charges  not  as  “sinners,’’  but 
as  the  socially  sick.  He  must  understand 
them  as  well  as  he  can,  not  coldly  in  theory, 
merely  as  “cases,”  hut  warmly  with  human 
sympathy  as  people. 

“ ‘I  think  perhaps,  in  our  modern  zeal  for 
social  “science”  and  our  avoidance  of  the 
old  maudlin  sentimentality,  we  are  in  some 
danger  of  minimizing  the  heart,  which  is 
still,  as  it  has  always  been,  the  deepest 
spring  of  human  progress.’ 

“Mrs.  Johnson  saw  as  the  main  purpose 
of  a correctional  institution,  ‘the  adjustment 
of  socially  maladjusted  individuals  for  life 
in  the  normal  community,’  and  added  that 
‘the  public,  which  has  invested  tax  funds  in 
correctional  institutions,  should  demand  as 
dividends  reclaimed,  self-supporting  individ- 
uals.’ ” 


PUBLIC  WELFARE  PROGRESS 


District  Conferences  To  Be  Held  In 
October 


(Continued  from  Pane  1) 

Public  Welfare,  will  send  greetings  from  the 
Association. 

Northwestern  District  Conference 
Curry  F.  Lopp,  Superintendent  of  Public 
Welfare  in  Davidson  County,  will  preside 
over  the  Northwestern  District  Welfare 
Conference  at  Lexington.  Mrs.  Lydia  G. 
Markham,  Secretary  of  the  Community  Chest 
at  Reidsville,  is  secretary.  Judge  E.  C.  By- 
erly,  of  the  Davidson  County  Juvenile 
Court,  will  speak  on  “Social  Service  by 
Civic  Clubs,”  and  A.  W.  Honeycutt,  Super- 
intendent of  City  Schools  in  Lexington,  will 
give  an  address,  “What  a Welfare  Worker 
Means  to  a Community.”  Other  details  of 
the  program  are  to  be  announced. 

Western  District  Conference 
Clyde  Erwin,  of  Rutherfordton,  President 
of  the  North  Carolina  Education  Associa- 
tion, will  be  a speaker  at  the  Western  Dis- 
trict Welfare  Conference  in  Marion.  His  sub- 
ject will  be  “The  Social  and  Economic  Value 
of  Welfare  Work.”  S.  F.  Mauney,  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Welfare  in  McDowell,  is 
chairman  for  the  district,  and  Mrs.  Mary 
G.  Wall,  Superintendent  of  Public  Welfare 
in  Avery  County,  is  secretary. 

Southwestern  District  Conference 
R.  S.  Pruette,  chairman  of  the  Anson 
County  Board  of  Public  Welfare,  will  speak 
on  the  “Economic  and  Social  Value  of  Pub- 
lic Welfare  Work”  at  the  meeting  in  Mon- 
roe. Mrs.  Mary  0.  Linton,  Superintendent  of 
Public  Welfare  in  Rowan  County,  will  tell 
of  “Footloose  Families,”  and  Mrs.  Mary 
Camp  Sprinkle,  District  Director  of  the 
American  Red  Cross,  will  discuss  “Red  Cross 
and  Unemployment  Relief,”  with  other  de- 
tails as  to  the  program  to  be  arranged  later. 
Miss  Mary  Robinson,  Superintendent  of 
Public  Welfare  in  Anson  County,  is  chair- 
man of  the  conference,  and  J.  P.  Marsh,  Su- 
perintendent of  Public  Welfare  in  Union,  is 
secretary. 

Northeastern  District  Conference 

Mrs.  I.  P.  Hodges,  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Welfare  in  Beaufort  County,  is  chair- 
man of  the  conference  which  is  to  meet  at 
Washington,  and  Rev.  G.  F.  Hill,  of  the  Pas- 
quotank Board  of  Public  Welfare,  is  secre- 
tary. Among  the  speakers  announced  so  far 
is  J.  T.  Barnes,  Superintendent  of  Public 
Welfare  in  Wilson  County,  who  will  discuss 
juvenile  court  problems. 

Central  District  Conference 
Mrs.  W.  B.  Waddill,  Superintendent  of 
Public  Welfare  in  Vance  County,  will  dis- 
cuss the  organization  of  county  councils  at 
the  meeting  in  Lillington.  Miss  Flora  Mc- 
Queen, Superintendent  of  Public  Welfare  in 
Harnett  County,  is  chairman,  and  Mrs.  J.  K. 
Smith,  Superintendent  of  Public  Welfare  in 


Nash  County,  is  secretary.  Further  details 
about  the  program  will  be  announced  later. 

Southeastern  District  Conference 
A.  W.  Daughtry,  Superintendent  of  Public 
Welfare  in  Sampson  County,  will  have 
charge  of  the  meeting  in  Clinton,  and  will 
be  assisted  by  John  A.  Martin,  Superintend- 
ent of  Public  Welfare  in  Cumberland,  as 
secretary.  The  program  has  not  been  com- 
pleted. 


Nine  Counties  Add  Welfare  Officers 


( Continued  from  Page  1 ) 

pay  the  part  of  the  salary  and  travel  ex- 
penses of  the  welfare  officer  formerly  paid 
by  the  county  board  of  education.  The  wel- 
fare officer  is  chief  school  attendance  officer 
in  the  county  and  hence  has  always  drawn 
a portion  of  his  pay  from  the  education  funds. 
The  State  Equalization  Board  has  adopted  a 
graduated  scale  by  which  it  pays  the  State’s 
part  of  the  welfare  officer’s  salary  and  travel. 
Usually  its  part  amounts  to  one-half,  though 
in  some  instances  the  county  chooses  to  pay 
more  than  the  scale  provides. 

Thus  for  the  first  time  North  Carolina 
offers  a State  subsidy  for  welfare  work  in 
the  counties.  This  inducement,  with  the  fact 
that  welfare  workers  are  greatly  needed  at 
this  time,  has  been  influential  in  persuad- 
ing counties  to  engage  full-time  superintend- 
ents of  public  welfare. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1932  an  intensive 
program  was  mapped  out  with  the  purpose 
of  persuading  counties  to  employ  full-time 
superintendents  of  public  welfare  if  they  had 
not  already  done  so.  Letters  were  written 
to  the  chairmen  of  the  county  boards  of  pub- 
lic welfare  asking  that  they  enlist  the  co- 
operation of  civic  and  philanthropic  organi- 
zations and  all  socially  minded  citizens.  Or- 
ganizations were  asked  to  devote  programs 
to  the  project  at  their  meetings. 

Letters  were  also  written  to  the  members 
of  the  boards  of  county  commissioners  in 
these  counties  stating  the  cost  of  the  wel- 
fare offioer  to  the  counties,  and  emphasizing 
the  small  amount  required  in  most  cases  in 
addition  to  what  the  counties  were  already 
paying  the  superintendent  of  schools. 

During  the  drive  27  counties  were  visited, 
some  three  or  four  times.  Considerable  pub- 
licity was  given  the  campaign  through  Pub- 
lic Welfare  Progress,  State  and  county 
papers,  over  the  radio,  and  in  public  ad- 
dresses. 


The  official  poster  of  the  Welfare  and  Re- 
lief Mobilization  will  be  the  one  drawn  for 
the  Pittsburgh  Welfare  Fund.  The  caption 
is  “Relief  and  Human  Service.”  It  is  a pic- 
ture of  a serious  boy  with  anxious  eyes, 
and  draws  immediate  sympathy  because  of 
the  child’s  unconscious  appeal.  This  poster 
will  be  shown  through  the  country  as  an 
aid  to  community  fund  campaigns. 


PUBLIC  WELFARE  PROGRESS 

Government  Relief  Will  Only 

Supplement  Local  Self-Help 

■ * 


“Destitution  In  North  Carolina  Is 
Pervasive  and  Persistent,” 

Says  Dr.  Miller 

By  DR.  JULIAN  MILLER 
Director,  Public  Relations  for  Federal  Relief 
in  North  Carolina 

Destitution  in  North  Carolina  is  far  more 
pervasive  and  persistent  than  a sensitive 
people  would  like  to  recognize.  It  has  reached 
such  an  acute  stage  that  it  becomes  the  part 
of  wisdom  to  swallow  some  of  our  pride 
and  look  the  ugly  and  grim  facts  fairly  in 
the  face.  Perhaps  we  have  been  thinking 
of  it  heretofore  in  abstract  terms,  calling  it 
by  a name  that  was  less  repulsive  to  our 
higher  patriotism  and  using  such  terms 
about  it  as  kept  the  full  impact  of  the  sit- 
uation from  impinging  too  rudely  and  bit- 
ingly  upon  our  consciences. 

To  sense  the  situation  it  is  necessary  to 
stand  right  up  against  it  and  analyze  it 
properly.  Tb  say  that  widespread  unem- 
ployment exists  in  North  Carolina  is  to 
keep  the  problem  out  of  proper  focus.  To 
look  at  it  from  the  angle  of  critical  want 
in  a definite  number  of  families,  to  call  it 
by  its  right  name  of  distress  and  destitution 
and  desperation  is  getting  closer  to  it,  but 
only  when  we  bring  into  dramatic  regi- 
mentation the  tens  of  thousands  of  needy  in 
our  State  and  visualize  them  as  men,  women 
and  children  suffering  bitterly  for  the 
crudest  and  commonest  of  creature  com- 
forts— go  entirely  behind  the  screen  of  gen- 
eral economic  dislocation  and  pick  out  one 
by  one  what  that  dislocation  has  wrought  in 
physical  suffering  and  in  social  and  spiritual 
degeneration — then,  the  whole  field  of  need 
suddenly  becomes  painfully  humanized  and 
relief  for  this  multitude  so  stricken  becomes 
a duty  that  no  society  with  a conscience 
can  afford  to  dally  with. 

During  the  preceding  periods  of  the  pres- 
ent economic  disorder,  individuals  and  po- 
litical subdivisions,  States,  towns,  cities, 
and  counties,  have  hurried  into  the  prob- 
lem in  a more  or  less  haphazard  fashion. 
They  were  not  organized  for  such  emergen- 
cies as  this.  Crises  of  this  character  were 
never  flung  in  our  faces.  Experience  in 
opening  the  combat  against  these  new  and 
strange  conditions  were  lacking,  but  with  a 
fine  fervor  and  enthusiasm  and  a quickened 
intelligence,  the  factors  of  government  and 
of  society  were  thrown  out  to  contend 
against  the  acrid  evils  of  unemployment. 
The  Department  of  Welfare  of  North  Caro- 
lina, through  its  county  units,  sought  at 
once  to  enlarge  its  labors  and  enlist  re- 
serves in  personnel  and  in  appropriations  to 
meet  the  exigencies  of  the  crisis.  Private 
giving  in  the  State  never  before  reached 


such  an  altitude  of  generosity  as  during  the 
past  two  winters.  City  and  county  govern- 
ments were  not  insensible  to  their  obliga- 
tions in  this  emergency  and  in  many  in- 
stances resorted  to  special  tax  resources  in 
order  to  provide  employment  for  the  more 
needy  or  to  give  direct  relief  to  those  more 
desperately  situated. 

With  the  knowledge  of  what  local  gov- 
ernments and  private  philanthropies  have 
been  doing,  and  recognizing  that  the  same 
economic  disorders  which  have  reduced 
multitudes  to  abject  want  have  simultane- 
ously brought  disaster  to  those  who  have 
hitherto  been  in  position  to  contribute  to 
relief  in  their  respective  communities,  the 
Federal  Government  has  reached  back  into 
its  resources  and  provided  $300,000,000  for 
assistance  in  intelligently  organized  relief 
enterprises  this  winter.  It  is  well  to  under- 
stand the  procedure  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment insists  upon  being  followed  if  the 
benefits  of  this  financial  grant  are  to  be  felt 
through  the  states,  towns,  cities,  and  coun- 
ties down  to  the  individual  who  is  the 
actual  and  peculiar  objective  of  this  bounty. 

This  $300,000,000  is  to  be  allocated  to  the 
states  in  the  form  of  a loan  to  the  states 
and  not  to  the  individual  towns,  cities,  or 
counties,  unless  these  latter  prefer  to  deal 
directly  with  Washington  on  the  basis  of  a 
loan.  In  North  Carolina,  whatever  monies 
are  to  be  received  from  this  Federal  allot- 
ment will  come  in  the  nature  of  a loan  to 
the  State  alone,  and  no  lesser  political  sub- 
division nor  individual  will  be  charged  with 
what  is  allotted.  It  is  a State  loan,  secured 
upon  the  condition  that  it  is  to  be  liquidated, 
beginning  in  1935,  by  a reduction  of  20  per 
cent  from  Federal  appropriations  to  public 
roads  which  would  be  allocated  to  North 
Carolina. 

What  North  Carolina’s  share  of  this 
$300,000,000  will  be  is  undeterminable.  In 
general  terms  the  State’s  allotment  will  not 
be  measured  even  in  terms  of  State  needs, 
but  instead,  it  will  be  measured  in  terms  of 
State  needs  plus  what  the  State  does  of  its 
own  initiative  to  take  care  of  its  own  re- 
sponsibility in  the  premises.  That  is  vital 
and  that  is  the  final  determinant  factor  in 
ascertaining  what  a State  may  be  able  to 
secure  from  Washington.  If  its  needs  re- 
quire a certain  fund,  it  is  foolhardy  to  ex- 
pect the  Federal  Government  blindly  to  ac- 
cept a request  therefor  and  provide  any 
amount  that  may  be  sought.  With  continu- 
ing emphasis  it  is  being  repeated  by  the 
Federal  authorities  that  governmental  aid 
will  not  be  supplied  in  lieu  of  local  effort 
and  local  philanthropy,  but  only  supple- 
mentary thereto,  which  is  to  say,  bluntly 
and  brutally,  that  if  any  state  or  any  com- 
munity within  the  State  simply  folds  up  in 
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expectation  that  its  relief  work  is  to  be 
handled  hereafter  by  Washington,  that  state 
and  that  community  are  facing  a bitter  and 
terrifying  disappointment. 

The  amount  any  state  or  any  community 
receives  out  of  this  Federal  appropriation 
will  depend,  first  of  all,  upon  an  approx- 
imation of  the  needs  of  such  areas,  and 
then,  finally,  upon  local  effort,  local  enter- 
prise, local  determination,  and  local  philan- 
thropy in  attending  to  local  problems.  It 
must  be  convincingly  demonstrated  in  Wash- 
ington that  community  resources  have  been 
tapped  to  the  point  of  exhaustion,  that  local 
relief  treasuries,  both  of  governmental  and 
private  origin,  have  been  bled  white  before 
Federal  aid  will  be  made  available.  That 
may  as  well  penetrate  deeply  into  our  heads 
here  and  elsewhere.  Washington  is  as  in- 
flexible as  flint  on  this  point.  The  Federal 
Government  does  not  propose  to  dry  up  the 
springs  of  local  relief  enterprise  by  this 
temporary  bounty.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
seeks  to  swell  their  tides  and  strengthen 
their  veins  to  the  end  that  they  press  them- 
selves to  the  farthest  frontiers  of  private 
and  governmental  action  in  coping  with  com- 
munity problems. 

With  that  definitely  before  us,  we  may 
step  up  to  the  challenging  problem  that  is 
ahead  of  North  Carolina.  Systematic  sur- 
veys of  the  field  of  need  in  the  State  indi- 
cate that  between  300,000  and  500,000  indi- 
viduals will  require  relief  attention  this  win- 
ter either  direct  or  through  work — and  let 
us  steadfastly  insist  upon  the  latter.  Let  us 
calculate  from  the  minimum  and  not  the 
maximum.  If  300,000  individuals  are  to  re- 
ceive no  more  than  10  cents  per  day,  it  will 
require  $30,000  per  day  for  their  barest 
needs,  or  $900,000  per  month,  or  the  stagger- 
ing total  of  $5,400,000  for  the  six  months  of 
hard  weather. 

'It  is  unthinkable  that  North  Carolina 
should  expect  the  Federal  Government  to 
dedicate  any  such  magnificent  sum  as  that 
to  take  proper  care  of  its  destitute  this 
winter.  Even  though  it  were  of  such  gen- 
erous and  philanthropic  mind  and  purpose, 
the  people  of  North  Carolina  are  not  of  the 
stuff  which  would  allow  a Federal  agency  to 
lift  entirely  from  the  sphere  of  local  duty 
and  responsibility  this  whole  task  of  benefi- 
cence. What  part  of  this  vast  amount  which 
is  needed  may  be  expected  from  Washington 
is  determinable  at  last  by  what  the  people 
of  North  Carolina  do  to  solve  this  distress- 
ing problem  themselves  and  adequately  face 
the  challenge  of  these  grim  statistics. 

Here,  therefore,  is  the  summation  of  the 
issue:  Given  the  number  of  individuals  in 
the  State  who  require  relief  attention  and 
given  a minimum  estimate  of  what  their 
needs  will  financially  require,  what  will  the 
people  of  North  Carolina  do,  both  through 
their  governmental  and  private  resources, 
to  combat  this  gigantic  problem?  When 
they  have  buckled  up  their  belts  energeti- 
cally and  determinedly  to  go  the  limit  of 
their  resources  with  it,  Washington  will  give 
ear  to  the  State’s  appeal  for  supplementation 
that  the  task  may  be  constructively  and 
creatively  put  behind  us. 
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Survey  Insurance 

For  Mothers9  Aid 

No  Insurance  Should  Be  Carried  On 
Minor  Children;  Mother  May  Con- 
tinue Policy  On  Self 

In  the  summer  of  1931  it  seemed  advisable 
to  State  and  county  officials  having  the  re- 
sponsibility of  administering  the  Mothers’ 
Aid  fund  that  the  subject  of  insurance  in 
Mothers’  Aid  families  be  carefully  surveyed. 

One  reason  for  this  decision  was  a study 
of  Mothers’  Aid  applications  and  follow-up 
reports  made  by  the  State  Director  of  Moth- 
ers’ Aid,  Miss  Lily  E.  Mitchell,  over  a period 
of  several  years.  This  showed  that  a com- 
paratively large  per  cent  of  the  family’s 
monthly  income  was  expended  for  insur- 
ance premiums.  These  averaged  20  to  25 
cents  per  month  per  member  of  family  and 
totaled  usually  from  $1.25  to  $2.00  per 
month  per  family. 

As  the  average  Mothers’  Aid  grant  is  be- 
tween $15  and  $20  per  month  the  amount  of 
the  grant  paid  for  insurance  averages  from 
five  to  ten  per  cent  per  month.  The  sum 
named  on  the  insurance  policy  was  usually 
$135  or  $150.  Moreover,  the  type  of  insur- 
ance carried  on  the  minor  children  was 
such  that  although  the  amount  due  the  com- 
pany was  paid  in  full  by  the  time  the  child 
was  twelve  or  fifteen  years  of  age,  the  pol- 
icy itself  was  not  due  or  payable  until  the 
death  of  the  child  insured,  or  until  he  had 
reached  maturity,  in  case  he  survived  until 
maturity. 

Hence,  insurance  on  minor  children 
seemed  to  mean  future  savings  from  which 
the  grandchildren  of  the  Mothers’  Aid  mother 
would  probably  profit.  At  least,  there  was 
little  chance  that  the  Mothers’  Aid  cases 
would  benefit  from  this  investment  during 
the  period  money  was  most  needed. 

As  the  aim  of  Mothers’  Aid  (which  is  to 
assist  the  mother  to  rear  her  children  to 
adulthood  by  providing  adequate  and  proper 
food,  clothing,  and  medical  care  while  the 
children  are  too  young  to  contribute  to  their 
own  support)  is  being  successfully  realized, 
there  are  few  deaths  among  the  many  chil- 
dren in  Mothers’  Aid  families  in  North 
Carolina.  In  fact,  the  mortality  rate  is 
only  i/ioo  one  Per  cent- 

So,  at  the  annual  meeting  in  July,  1931, 
of  the  North  Carolina  Association  of  Super- 
intendents of  Public  Welfare,  a committee 
on  “Insurance  in  Mothers’  Aid  Families” 
was  appointed  by  George  H.  Lawrence,  presi- 
dent of  the  association  for  1931-1932.  This 
committee  consists  of  A.  W.  Cline,  superin- 
tendent of  Public  Welfare  in  Forsyth  County, 
chairman;  Mrs.  Mary  O.  Linton,  Rowan 
County;  Miss  Beatrice  Butler,  Iredell 
County,  and  J.  P.  Marsh,  Union  County.  Ex- 
officio  members  of  the  committee  are  the 
president  of  the  association,  L.  M.  Brooks, 
member  of  the  faculty  of  the  School  of  Pub- 
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Mrs.  Gallup  Resigns; 

Miss  Ernst  Is  Chosen 

Mrs.  Gallup  To  Become  Superintend- 
ent Indiana  State  Prison  for  Wom- 
en ; Miss  Ernst  Leaves  Caswell 

Mrs.  Marian  F.  Gallup,  for  two  years  su- 
perintendent of  the  State  Farm  Colony  for 
Women  at  Kinston,  has  resigned  her  posi- 
tion, and  Miss  Elsa  Ernst,  psychologist  at 
the  Caswell  Training  School,  has  been 
elected  to  fill  the  place.  Mrs.  Gallup  will 
become  superintendent  of  the  Indiana  State 
Prison  for  Women,  at  Indianapolis,  taking 
up  her  new  work  on  October  31. 

Miss  Ernst,  a native  of  Australia,  came  to 
Caswell  Training  School  in  1924  as  disci- 
plinarian. She  proved  highly  adept  at  work 
with  the  children  there,  and  later  became 
principal  of  the  school  department.  Her  in- 
terest in  psychology  increased,  and  she  be- 
came full-time  psychologist  for  the  institu- 
tion, doing  an  outstanding  work  in  this  field. 
She  will  take  up  her  new  duties  at  the 
Farm  Colony  soon. 

Mrs.  Gallup  has  done  effective  work  at  the 
Farm  Colony,  and  those  who  know  her  feel 
that  the  State  is  losing  a valuable  social 
worker. 

lie  Welfare  of  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina, who  is  a student  of  insurance,  and 
Miss  Lily  E.  Mitchell,  director  of  Mother’s’ 
Aid. 

This  committee  made  its  first  report  to  the 
association  at  the  time  of  its  annual  meet- 
ing held  in  Chapel  Hill,  July  14,  1932.  It 
recommended  that  State  and  county  public 
welfare  boards  incorporate  the  following 
policies  in  their  administration  of  State  and 
county  Mothers’  Aid  funds: 

1.  That  no  insurance  may  be  carried  cti  a 
minor  child  in  a Mothers’  Aid  family. 

2.  That  no  mother  may  take  out  any  in- 
surance policy  on  herself  while  being  as- 
sisted from  public  funds  through  Mothers’ 
Aid,  but  she  may  continue  to  carry  insur- 
ance paid  on  prior  to  approval  for  Mothers’ 
Aid  if  the  policy  is  found  on  investigation 
by  the  superintendent  of  public  welfare  to 
be  a sound  one. 

The  committee  further  recommended  that 
the  possibility  and  advisability  of  group  in- 
surance for  mothers  in  Mothers’  Aid  fam- 
ilies be  studied  and  this  phase  of  the  subject 
be  reported  on  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
1933.  The  committee  was  therefore  con- 
tinued to  serve  further,  and  its  report  was 
accepted  and  unanimously  adopted. 


Parole  should  be  regarded  as  a part  of  the 
prisoner’s  sentence,  a vital  part  of  that  re- 
habilitative process  which  should  begin 
when  the  judge  pronounces  sentence  and 
which  ends  only  when  he  is  finally  dis- 
charged. Parole,  therefore,  should  not  be 
regarded  as  any  sort  of  leniency. — R.  Eu- 
gene Bkown. 


Institutional  Reports 

Will  Be  Consolidated 


II.  Eugene  Brown,  Director  of  Insti- 
tutions, Will  Write  Introduction 
To  the  Volume 

For  the  first  time,  the  biennial  reports  of 
all  the  State  charitable,  penal,  and  correc- 
tional institutions  will  be  consolidated  and 
published  in  one  volume  this  year.  The 
period  represented  will  be  the  two  years 
from  July  1,  1930,  to  June  30,  1932. 

Heretofore,  each  institution  has  published 
a separate  report.  It  is  thought  that  the 
single  volume  will  be  more  convenient,  more 
useful,  and  will  facilitate  study  of  the  work 
of  the  various  institutions  by  presenting  the 
reports  in  comparable  form,  as  a general 
plan  of  presentation  is  being  followed 
throughout. 

The  introduction  to  the  volume  will  be 
written  by  R.  Eugene  Brown,  director  of  the 
Division  of  Institutions  for  the  State  Board 
of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare,  who  is  col- 
lecting the  reports. 

The  volume  is  to  be  distributed  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislature,  the  Governor,  Budget 
Advisory  Commission,  and  Budget  Bureau, 
heads  of  institutions  and  board  members  of 
the  institutions.  Reprints  of  the  reports  of 
the  various  institutions  are  to  be  bound  sep- 
arately for  distribution. 

Reports  from  the  following  institutions 
will  be  included  in  the  consolidated  volume: 
State  Hospitals  at  Raleigh,  Morganton,  and 
Goldsboro;  Caswell  Training  School;  Ortho- 
pedic Hospital;  Sanatorium;  Confederate 
Women’s  Home  and  Soldiers’  Home;  State 
Training  Schools  for  Juvenile  Delinquents 
at  Rocky  Mount,  Concord,  Samarcand,  Ef- 
land,  Hoffman;  Farm  Colony  for  Women  at 
Kinston;  State  Highway  Commission  Prison 
Department;  State’s  Prison. 

Knight  Traces  Growth  of 
Mental  Hygiene  Movement 

In  a recent  radio  talk  given  in  the  Wel- 
fare Forum  program,  O.  D.  Knight,  assistant 
psychologist  in  the  Division  of  Mental 
Health  and  Hygiene,  traced  the  growth  of 
the  mental  hygiene  movement  which  has 
brought  about  a complete  change  in  the  atti- 
tude of  the  public  toward  those  who  are 
mentally  ill. 

It  is  now  generally  agreed  that  insanity 
is  a disease  subject  to  treatment  and  in  some 
cases  to  improvement  and  cure.  The  change 
has  been  gradual,  and  traces  of  the  former 
unfortunate  attitude— not  only  toward  those 
who  are  actually  insane,  but  toward  those 
who  suffer  from  the  milder  psycho-neurotic 
diseases — still  persist  to  some  degree.  The 
main  aim  of  the  Division  of  Mental  Health 
and  Hygiene  of  the  State  Board  of  Chari- 
ties and  Public  Welfare  is  to  promote  the 
cause  of  mental  health  in  every  way  pos- 
sible. 
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State  Board  Plans 
Parole  Supervision 

Welfare  Officers  Now  Asked  To  Make 
Quarterly  Reports  On  Parole  Ac- 
tivities; Cases  Investigated 


Beginning  in  January,  1933,  the  State 
Board  of  Public  Welfare,  through  its  Di- 
vision of  Institutions,  will  attempt  a form 
of  State  supervision  of  parole  work  done 
by  the  county  superintendents  of  public 
welfare.  Blanks  for  the  superintendents 
to  use  in  reporting  activities  of  this  type 
have  already  been  mailed  the  welfare  offi- 
cers. They  call  for  quarterly  reports  as  to 
the  progress  of  the  paroled  prisoner,  whom 
the  law  provides  that  the  superintendent 
of  public  welfare  must  supervise. 

Such  questions  are  asked  as  the  follow- 
ing: “Does  parolee  report  to  you?  Is  he 

conducting  himself  properly?  Is  he  em- 
ployed, and,  if  so,  what  is  his  occupation? 
Is  he  supporting  his  family?” 

These  reports  will  be  of  value  to  State 
authorities  in  checking  on  the  released 
prisoner,  and  should  make  for  more  effi- 
cient supervision. 

Although  North  Carolina  has  a highly 
developed  prison  system,  with  the  State  in 
charge  of  all  prisoners  sentenced  for  sixty 
days  or  more,  its  parole  system  is  inade- 
quate. 

Last  summer  Tyre  Taylor,  Executive 
Counsel  for  Governor  Gardner,  who  makes 
recommendations  to  the  Governor  for  pa- 
roles, spoke  before  the  Public  Welfare  In- 
stitute held  in  Chapel  Hill.  As  an  out- 
growth of  his  talk,  in  which  he  stressed 
the  inadequacy  of  the  system  which  places 
responsibility  for  investigations  and  rec- 
ommendations for  parole  in  the  hands  of 
the  Executive  Counsel,  who  has  many  other 
duties,  closer  cooperation  has  been 
achieved  between  Mr.  Taylor’s  office  and 
the  office  of  the  Division  of  Institutions, 
which  is  headed  by  R.  Eugene  Brown,  di- 
rector. 

From  that  time  on,  the  Executive  Coun- 
sel has  sent  copies  of  paroles  being  issued 
to  the  Division  of  Institutions,  which,  in 
turn,  has  sent  them  to  the  superintendent 
of  public  welfare  in  the  county  of  the 
prisoner’s  residence.  Although  the  super- 
intendent has  always  been  charged  with 
the  supervision  of  the  paroled  prisoners  in 

( Continued  on  Page  3) 


Mary , At  Last y Finds 
Home  and  Happiness 

Eight-year-old  Child  Had  Never  Been 
Wanted  Anywhere;  Boarding  Home 
Fund  Provides  for  Thirty-two 

Although  Mary  is  only  eight  years  old, 
she  has  seen  much  trouble  in  her  short 
life.  But  now,  thanks  to  the  boarding 
home  fund  provided  by  the  Legislature  of 
1931,  she  is  happier  than  she  has  ever  been 
before. 

Mary  received  a poor  welcome  when  she 
came  into  the  world  eight  years  ago,  for 
she  was  the  illegitimate  child  of  an  imbe- 
cile girl.  The  mother  and  her  baby  stayed 
on  in  the  home  of  her  brothers  and  sisters, 
people  of  low  mentality  who  were  close  to 
poverty. 

When  the  child  was  three  years  old  a leg 
trouble  developed  that  left  her  a cripple. 
The  superintendent  of  public  welfare  in 
her  county  found  her,  and  sent  her  to  the 
State  Orthopedic  Hospital,  where  she  re- 
ceived treatment  for  two  years.  Now  she 
can  walk,  though  one  leg  is  an  inch  shorter 
than  the  other,  and  she  must  wear  a raised 
shoe. 

Though  nobody  wanted  Mary,  she  stayed 
on  in  the  home  until  hard  times  struck 
with  force.  Then  the  house  was  sold  for 
a mortgage  and  its  occupants  had  to  find 
other  homes.  The  brothers  and  sisters 
scattered  and  found  places  to  stay,  but 
nobody  would  take  the  little  crippled  girl. 

The  superintendent  of  public  welfare 
then  took  the  child  in  hand  and  tried  to 
find  a home  for  her.  No  private  home 
was  attracted  to  her  because  of  her  lame- 
ness; no  orphanage  would  consider  her 
because  of  her  heredity  as  well  as  her 
physical  disability. 

So  he  applied  for  aid  from  the  State 
boarding  home  fund.  In  order  to  deter- 
mine the  kind  of  placement  that  should  be 
made,  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and 
Public  Welfare  arranged  for  a mental  ex- 
amination. Mary  was  found  to  be  dull 
normal  in  intelligence.  The  examiner 
wrote:  “This  child  is  kind  and  good-na- 

tured and  will  be  easily  led.” 

A home  was  found  for  her,  where  a 
kindly  woman  is  in  charge.  This  foster 
mother  is  paid  a moderate  fee  each  month 
for  her  care  of  Mary.  Close  attention  is 
being  paid  to  her  needs.  Her  home  county 
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Funds  Provide  Work 
and  Give  Direct  Aid 

Public  Welfare  Officials  Better  Able 
To  Cope  With  Social  Problems 
This  Winter 


By  Mrs.  W.  T.  Bost 
Commissioner  of  Public  Welfare 

While  we  are  faced  with  increasing  so- 
cial problems  in  this  fourth  year  of  the 
depression,  those  of  us  who  are  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  administering 
relief  and  service  for  those  in  distress,  as 
a result  of  unemployment,  are  at  least 
better  able  to  cope  with  the  situation  this 
winter  through  the  additional  relief  funds 
that  the  State  has  received  from  the  Re- 
construction Finance  Corporation. 

Since  county  welfare  departments  in  the 
main  are  the  channels  through  which  the 
funds  are  being  distributed,  we  as  public 
welfare  officials  have  a tremendous  respon- 
sibility to  face  in  that  it  is  our  duty  to 
seek  out  the  need  and  as  nearly  as  possi- 
ble meet  that  need  with  an  adequacy  of 
relief.  Are  those  who  are  in  greatest  need 
and  distress  being  reached?  Is  there  a child 
in  your  county,  for  instance,  who  is  being 
kept  from  school  for  lack  of  clothes  and 
shoes?  With  the  funds  now  available,  such 
a situation  should  not  exist. 

Having  able-bodied  men  work  for  what 
they  get  will  do  more  to  prevent  pauper- 
ism in  the  State  than  anything  else,  and 
this  is  the  salvation  of  the  relief  program. 
There  is  grave  danger,  however,  of  placing 
too  great  emphasis  on  the  work  projects 
and  overlooking  the  fact  that  this  is  essen- 
tially a relief  measure.  The  work  projects 
should  go  forward,  but  conditioned  upon 
two  things:  available  funds  and  the  num- 
ber of  needy  unemployed  in  the  county 
that  can  be  put  to  work  on  these  projects. 
Any  other  procedure  is  contrary  to  the 
general  policy  of  the  relief  program.  The 
opportunity  to  get  schoolhouses  painted, 
grounds  landscaped,  roads  built,  public 
buildings  remodeled,  etc.,  should  be  taken 
advantage  of  to  the  utmost  by  every  com- 
munity, but  should  not  obscure  the  real 
purpose  of  the  program,  that  is,  the  giving 
of  adequate  relief  to  those  in  actual  need 

( Continued  on  Page  2) 
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GOOD  NEWS 

Federal  relief  funds  may  be  used 
for  providing  hospitalization  for  indi- 
gent tuberculous  patients  at  the  State 
Sanatorium.  A number  of  cases  have 
already  been  sent  to  the  institution 
for  treatment,  their  expenses  being 
met  by  their  counties  through  Fed- 
eral funds. 

This  news  will  be  particularly  wel- 
comed by  welfare  workers  who  have 
been  confronted  with  the  problem  of 
how  to  provide  treatment  for  poor 
people  suffering  from  tuberculosis. 

The  Governor’s  Office  of  Relief 
highly  approves  the  expenditure  of 
funds  in  this  way,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  as  many  of  the  counties  as  possi- 
ble will  make  use  of  this  source  of 
revenue  for  aiding  indigent  victims  of 
the  White  Plague. 

We  feel  there  is  no  better  way  of 
spending  the  money  that  is  going  to 
the  counties  for  relief  purposes,  and 
hope  that  it  may  be  possible  that 
every  case  in  need  may  receive  some 
form  of  aid. 

Also,  we  understand  that  there  are 
available  beds  at  the  Sanatorium  just 
now.  The  cost  per  patient  is  one  dol- 
lar per  day. 


JOINS  STAFF 

J.  Wallace  Nygard  has  been  employed 
as  assistant  psychologist  with  the  Division 
of  Mental  Health  and  Hygiene  of  the  State 
Board  of  Public  Welfare,  to  succeed  O.  D. 
Knight,  who  resigned  recently  to  return  to 
Mercer  University. 

Mr.  Nygard  has  had  extensive  training 
and  experience  in  the  field  of  psychology 
and  mental  hygiene,  being  a graduate  of 
the  Wisconsin  State  Teachers’  College  with 
A.B.  degree,  at  the  University  of  Iowa, 
where  he  received  an  M.A.  degree,  and  at 
the  University  of  Michigan,  where  he  has 
studied  toward  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  He 
has  taught  at  the  Patterson  Junior  High 
School,  the  McCaskell  Training  School  at 
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Superior,  Wisconsin,  and  comes  to  North 
Carolina  from  the  Wayne  County  Training 
School,  where  he  was  employed  in  the  re- 
search department  for  several  years. 

The  Division  of  Mental  Health  and  Hy- 
giene plans  to  conduct  a series  of  mental 
clinics  in  schools  in  several  sections  of  the 
State  within  the  near  future. 


Funds  Provide  Work  and  Give  Direct 
Aid 

( Continued  from  Page  1 ) 

— the  prevention  of  suffering  and  starva- 
tion, perhaps. 

Under  the  able  direction  of  Dr.  Fred 
Morrison,  the  Governor’s  Office  of  Relief  is 
endeavoring  to  work  out  a balanced  pro- 
gram of  work  relief  and  direct  relief,  rec- 
ognizing the  fact  that  while  the  worth  of 
a work  program  cannot  be  overestimated 
as  to  its  constructive  value,  there  is  at  the 
same  time  a large  group  of  people  in 
North  Carolina  physically  incapacitated  to 
earn  a living — some  of  them  are  old  and 
infirm,  some  crippled  or  otherwise  dis- 
abled— for  whom  direct  aid  is  required. 
This  group  must  not  be  overlooked  in  a 
community,  but  should  be  given  primary 
consideration  in  working  out  any  kind  of 
a relief  program. 

On  the  other  hand,  on©  of  the  most  valu- 
able phases  of  the  relief  program  is  the 
step  toward  the  rehabilitation  of  thou- 
sands of  families  and  individuals  through 
work  opportunities  and  with  it  the  build- 
ing up  of  their  morale.  As  social  workers 
we  hav©  two  objectives:  the  giving  of  ma- 
terial relief  and  the  saving  of  the  morale 
of  those  in  distress. 

And  there  is  the  transient  family  or  in- 
dividual, citizens  of  the  United  States,  but 
many  of  them  unable  to  establish  legal 
settlement  in  any  one  state,  and  therefore 
subject  to  the  “passing  on”  policy.  Liber- 
alization of  the  program  in  regard  to  the 
service  given  to  transients  is  being  devel- 
oped very  generally  throughout  the  coun- 
try by  social  workers,  individualized  serv- 
ice on  a real  case-work  basis  being  adopt- 
ed. In  other  words,  an  individual  study 
may  reveal  that  there  are  transients  who 
should  not  be  returned  to  their  own  homes, 
but  should  be  absorbed  in  the  life  of  the 
community,  logical  residence  being  made 
the  determining  factor.  There  are  others 
who  should  be  returned  and  provided  for 
in  their  home  communities.  Federal  funds 
should  be  available  to  all  needy  citizens  of 
the  United  States  regardless  of  whether 
legal  settlement  can  be  established  in  any 
one  state.  It  is  generally  agreed  among 
social  workers  today  that  one  of  the  cost- 
liest services  rendered  is  the  service  to  the 
transient — costly  from  the  economic  stand- 
point to  the  community  and  in  social  val- 
ues to  the  transient  himself. 

The  problem  must  be  met  in  the  first 
instance  by  the  local  community  where  the 
transients  are  found,  the  local  community 


functioning,  however,  in  relation  to  state 
and  national  planning.  Local  provision 
should  include:  (1)  Adequate  temporary 
care  and  case-work  service;  (2)  Continu- 
ous care  on  a selective  and  voluntary  basis. 

The  job  of  administering  relief  to  the 
thousands  of  needy  people  in  North  Caro- 
lina in  such  way  as  to  bring  about  the  most 
constructive  results  to  those  who  are  helped 
and  to  the  future  of  the  whole  public  wel- 
fare program  in  the  State  is  a challenge 
that  must  be  met  in  a big  way  by  those 
charged  with  this  responsibility.  It  is 
perhaps  the  greatest  responsibility  that 
local  welfare  units  have  ever  had  to  face, 
and  much  depends  upon  the  adequacy  of 
th©  administrative  machinery  that  is  set  up 
to  meet  it.  Funds  within  reason  may  be 
allowed  for  administrative  cost  in  every 
local  unit. 


Mary,  At  Last,  Finds  Happiness 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 

is  paying  half  her  expenses,  matching  State 
funds. 

For  the  first  time  the  little  girl  is  in 
school.  Her  progress  will  be  watched 
carefully,  and  a more  hopeful  future  is 
predicted. 

During  the  past  six  months,  from  July  1, 
1932,  to  December  31,  1932,  the  sum  of 
$2,164  was  spent  from  the  State  boarding 
home  fund  for  the  care  of  such  children  as 
Mary.  Thirty-two  children  are  now  being 
provided  for  in  boarding  homes.  Before 
any  child  is  placed,  the  home  is  investi- 
gated, and  must  be  licensed  by  the  Divi- 
sion of  Child  Welfare  of  the  State  Board. 
Fourteen  homes  are  now  being  used  for 
boarding  children  who  present  problems 
such  as  make  them  ineligible  for  any  other 
kind  of  care. 


The  science  of  Eugenics  is  the  study  of 
all  the  agencies  under  social  control  which 
may  improve  or  impair  the  inborn  quali- 
ties of  future  generations  of  men,  either 
physically  or  mentally. — Sir  Francis  Galton. 

N 
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State  Board  In  Biennial  Report  Makes 

Recommendations  Requiring  Legislation 


State  Board  Plans  Parole  Supervision 

( Continued  from  Page  1 ) 

his  county,  he  was  not  always  notified, 
prior  to  this,  as  to  the  release  of  the  pris- 


oner. Unless  the  prisoner  voluntarily  re- 


Adequate  System  of  Parole,  Provision  for  Negro  Feebleminded,  Central 
Clinic  for  Determining  Needs  of  Juvenile  Delinquents,  Indeterminate 
Sentence  for  Highway  Prisoners,  Are  Among  Recommendations 


ported  to  him,  the  welfare  officer  frequent- 
ly did  not  even  know  he  was  out  on  pa- 
role. A total  of  237  parole  notices  had 


been  sent  the  county  superintendents  of 


The  following  recommendations  requir- 
ing legislation  were  presented  by  the  State 
Board  of  Public  Welfare  in  its  biennial 
report  of  1930-32 : 

1.  That  an  adequate  system  of  parole  be 
adopted  so  that  institutional  inmates  may 
be  released  under  supervision,  to  the  end 
that  economy  may  be  effected  and  better 
opportunity  offered  for  rehabilitation. 

2.  That  a probation  system  for  adult 
prisoners  be  adopted  to  relieve  crowded 
prison  conditions  and  to  meet  the  needs  of 
certain  prisoners  who  would  not  benefit  by 
incarceration. 

3.  That  provision  be  made  to  care  for 
the  Negro  feebleminded  at  either  the  Hos- 
pital for  the  Insane  at  Goldsboro  or  the 
Caswell  Training  School. 

4.  That  specialized  training  be  provided 
the  child  with  a combination  of  defects. 

5.  That  the  State  take  over  and  enlarge 
the  North  Carolina  Industrial  School  for 
Negro  Girls  at  Efland. 

6.  That  an  annual  Mothers’  Aid  Fund  of 
$50,000,  and  an  annual  Boarding  Home 
Fund  of  $5,000  be  appropriated  for  the 
coming  biennial. 

7.  That  an  amendment  to  the  adoption 
law  sponsored  by  the  State  Association  of 
Clerks  of  the  Superior  Court,  State  Asso- 
ciation of  Superintendents  of  Public  Wel- 
fare, and  the  State  Conference  for  Social 
Service  be  enacted. 

8.  That  further  measures  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  illegitimate  child  be  enacted, 
these  measures  being  sponsored  by  several 
organizations  and  agencies  in  the  State. 

9.  That  all  juvenile  delinquents  in  need 
of  institutional  training  be  committed  to 
the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public 
Welfare  for  study  and  disposition  by  the 
Divisions  of  Child  Welfare,  Institutions, 
and  Mental  Health  and  Hygiene,  with  pro- 
vision for  a central  clinic. 

10.  That  the  clerks  of  court  be  given 
authority  to  commit  bona  fide  residents  of 
North  Carolina  living  in  other  states  to 
North  Carolina  institutions  on  the  basis  of 
examinations  made  by  specialists  in  men- 
tal disease  in  other  states  without  having 
the  patient  first  returned  to  the  North 
Carolina  county  of  residence. 

11.  That  the  indeterminate  sentence  be 
applied  to  prisoners  committed  to  the  State 
Highway  Commission  Prison  Department. 

12.  That  district  jails,  one  for  each  ju- 
dicial district,  under  State  supervision,  re- 
place the  county  jails,  and  that  district 


criminal  courts  be  held  at  the  location  of 
each  district  jail;  and  further,  that  these 
district  jails  should  serve  only  for  the 
detention  of  prisoners  awaiting  trial. 

13.  That  provision  be  made  for  the  sal- 
ary and  traveling  expense  of  an  additional 
field  agent  for  the  Division  of  Child  Wel- 
fare; for  a psychiatrist  social  worker,  ad- 
ditional clerical  assistance,  and  adequate 
office  and  clinical  equipment  and  traveling 
expense  for  the  Division  of  Mental  Health 
and  Hygiene;  for  an  additional  field  agent 
for  the  Division  of  Institutions. 


Oxley  Urges  Negroes  To 
Help  Meet  Relief  Needs 

Visits  37  Counties  In  Interest  of  Or- 
ganizing Negroes  To  Cooperate 
In  Relief  Program 

In  order  to  promote  the  ideal  of  self- 
help  in  Negro  communities,  L.  A.  Oxley, 
director  of  the  Division  of  Work  Among 
Negroes,  has  recently  visited  thirty-seven 
counties  in  the  interest  of  relief  activities. 
He  has  worked  in  close  connection  with 
the  Governor’s  Office  of  Relief,  arousing 
the  efforts  of  Negroes  of  the  State  to  help 
further  the  tremendous  program  now  in 
progress. 

In  many  of  these  counties  he  held  mass- 
meetings,  presenting  the  State  plan  for 
relief  and  attempting  to  interest  Negroes 
in  bearing  their  share  of  the  load. 

In  twenty-two  counties  Negro  relief  fund 
drives  were  organized  or  launched.  Relief 
committees  of  local  Negroes  were  formed 
in  twenty-two  counties,  also.  These  will 
cooperate  with  relief  forces  already  or- 
ganized. 

As  a result  of  the  special  interest  taken 
by  the  provision  of  Work  Among  Negroes 
in  persuading  counties  to  employ  compe- 
tent Negroes  on  their  relief  staffs,  twenty- 
seven  Negro  workers  were  engaged,  Lieu- 
tenant Oxley  reported. 

The  counties  visited  were  the  following: 
Cumberland,  Robeson,  Moore,  Randolph, 
Anson,  Union,  Wake,  Forsyth,  Cabarrus, 
Vance,  Lee,  Pitt,  Bertie,  Rockingham, 
Granville,  Harnett,  Northampton,  Meck- 
lenburg, Gaston,  Rowan,  Pasquotank,  Pen- 
der, Person,  Johnston,  Franklin,  Warren, 
Richmond,  Scotland,  Hoke,  Wilson,  Wayne, 
Edgecombe,  Sampson,  New  Hanover,  Dur- 
ham, Alamance,  and  Guilford. 


public  welfare  by  the  middle  of  December. 

For  some  years  the  inspector  for  the 
Division  of  Institutions  has  made  a few 
investigations  for  parole  at  the  request  of 
the  Executive  Counsel.  This  phase  of  work 
has  recently  been  enlarged.  Beginning  in 
July,  the  Executive  Counsel  has  referred 
an  increasing  number  of  cases  to  the  Di- 
vision of  Institutions  for  investigation, 
referring  a total  of  150  cases  during  the 
six  months  period.  From  other  sources 
173  cases  were  referred  to  the  Division  for 
investigation.  All  of  these  cases  have  been 
studied,  though  some  have  not  been  com- 
pleted. 

This  number  includes  cases  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  State  Board  by  the 
prisoners  themselves,  or  by  their  families 
or  other  interested  parties.  Some  were 
referred  by  the  warden  of  the  State’s  Pris- 
on and  others  by  the  supervisors  of  prison 
camps. 

The  first  step  in  the  investigation  car- 
ried on  by  the  Division  of  Institutions  is 
to  learn  as  much  as  possible  about  the 
prisoner  through  the  State’s  Prison  rec- 
ords. Then,  if  possible,  his  record  in  his 
home  community  prior  to  conviction  is 
studied.  The  inspector  then  interviews 
the  prisoner  directly.  If  the  case  has  been 
referred  by  the  Executive  Counsel,  court 
records  will  be  available  through  his  office. 
When  the  report  is  ready,  the  Director  of 
Institutions  submits  it  to  Mr.  Taylor,  who 
then  makes  his  recommendation  to  the 
Governor. 

Although  the  Division  of  Institutions  is 
charged  with  many  duties,  and  has  little 
time  to  give  to  parole  work,  which  is  not 
listed  among  its  direct  responsibilities,  this 
project  in  parole  work  has  seemed  of  real 
value  and  significance.  Mr.  Brown  has 
frequently  pointed  out,  as  has  Mr.  Taylor, 
that  an  adequate  system  of  parole  work 
would  actually  save  the  State  a large 
amount  of  money  as  well  as  provide  an 
important  link  in  the  treatment  of  pris- 
oners. 

At  the  Public  Welfare  Institute  last  sum- 
mer Mr.  Taylor  estimated  that  North  Caro- 
lina is  spending  more  than  $100,000  a 
year  for  the  maintenance  of  prisoners  who 
could  be  paroled  if  we  had  an  adequate 
system  of  investigation  and  supervision. 
He  estimated  the  number  who  could  be 
released  to  be  around  one  thousand. 
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Mental  Illnesses  Are 
Regarded  Differently 

Public  Attitudes  Have  Changed  In 
Past  25  Years,  Says  Knight;  Child 
Now  Focus  for  Attention 


Public  attitudes  toward  mental  illnesses 
have  changed  gradually  during  the  past 
quarter  of  a century,  said  O.  D.  Knight, 
assistant  psychologist  with  the  Division  of 
Mental  Health  and  Hygiene  until  recently, 
in  a radio  talk  given  in  the  weekly  Welfare 
Forum  program.  Today,  he  said,  increas- 
ing emphasis  is  being  placed  on  corrective 
treatment  of  children  before  deep-seated 
anti-social  habits  are  formed. 

At  its  inception  twenty-five  years  ago  the 
mental  hygiene  movement  was  intended  pri- 
marily to  secure  “better  housing,  a more 
clearly  defined  and  equable  legal  status,  more 
discriminating  medical  attention,  and  more 
penetrating,  psychiatric  study  of  individual 
cases.”  Many  of  the  most  pressing  of  these 
problems  have  been  solved  and  better  con- 
ditions now  prevail.  The  medical  man  and 
the  psychologist  appear  to  be  more  clearly 
in  accord  than  they  have  been  in  the  past, 
and  the  combined  findings  of  laboratory, 
behavior  clinic,  and  psychiatric  social  visitor 
are  being  made  the  subject  of  joint  attack 
and  final  interpretation.  Mr.  Knight  empha- 
sized the  importance  of  the  general  medical 
practitioner  in  the  solution  of  personality 
problems,  as  he  is  usually  the  first  person 
to  whom  individuals  and  families  turn  for 
the  unburdening  of  worries  and  the  asking 
of  advice.  Many  physicians  have  interested 
themselves  in  the  psychological  backgrounds 
of  cases  and  are  working  with  the  profes- 
sional psychiatrist  and  the  clinical  psy- 
chologist to  accumulate  facts  relating  to  the 
cause  and  treatment  of  personality  disorders. 

Causes  are  found  to  be  complex  and 
varied;  inheritance  of  traits  which  operate 
unfavorably  under  certain  circumstances; 
painful  accidents,  shock  and  trauma  upon 
patients  who  have  underlying  predisposi- 
tions antedating  such  happenings;  stupid- 
ity and  lack  of  information  as  to  proper 
methods  of  training  and  discipline  on  the 
part  of  parents.  Lack  of  proper  community 
supervision,  lack  of  preparation  for  economic 
independence,  increasing  complexity  of  the 
demands  of  modern  life,  chronic  alcoholism, 
infectious  and  exhausting  diseases  are  all 
being  related  to  mental  conditions. 

Careful  study  has  brought  to  light  the 
fact  that  a person’s  mental  health  is  inex- 
tricably bound  up  with  his  mental  history. 
The  attack  upon  personality  disorders  has 
shifted  from  well-developed  cases  of  insan- 
ity to  psycho-neurotic  and  border-line  prob- 
lems and  to  the  behavior  problems  of  chil- 
dren, which  have  a strong  influence  on  their 
adjustment  to  adult  life,  as  a part  of  the 
new  interest  in  prevention.  The  child  has 
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come  into  a place  of  real  importance  in  the 
minds  of  those  seriously  interested  in  wel- 
fare problems.  Child  clinics  are  appearing 
in  greater  numbers  and  effort  is  being  di- 
rected toward  corrective  treatment  before 
the  development  of  deep-seated  anti-social 
habits.  A very  definite  relationship  has 
been  established  between  the  symptoms  of 
disturbed  personality  in  childhood  and  a 
later  development  of  undesirable  habits  and 
mental  pathology  in  the  adult.  Childhood 
is  the  point  at  which  our  new  knowledge  can 
be  applied  with  the  greatest  advantage  and 
we  are  seeking  to  do  away  with  indif- 
ference and  complacency  toward  the  unfor- 
tunate episodes  in  childhood  which  may 
later  influence  so  largely  the  life  of  the 
adult. 


Large  Corps  of  Workers 
Assist  In  Federal  Relief 


Dr.  Fred  W.  Morrison  Heads  Gover- 
nor’s Office  of  Relief;  Mrs.  Bost 
Is  Administrative  Assistant 


The  personnel  of  the  State  organization 
in  the  Governor’s  Office  of  Relief,  to  which 
Governor  Gardner  has  delegated  responsi- 
bility for  administering  Federal  relief  i 
funds  in  North  Carolina,  is  being  headed 
by  Dr.  Fred  W.  Morrison,  Director  of  Re- 
lief. 

Mrs.  W.  T.  Bost,  Commissioner  of  Public 
Welfare,  is  serving  as  administrative  as- 
sistant to  the  director,  with  Dr.  Roy  M. 
Brown,  of  the  School  of  Public  Welfare  of 
the  University  of  North  Carolina,  as  tech- 
nical supervisor.  Dr.  Julian  S.  Miller, 
former  editor  of  the  Charlotte  News,  is 
director  of  Public  Relations,  with  Felix  A. 
Grissette,  director  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  Alumni  Loyalty  Fund,  as 
assistant.  Ronald  B.  Wilson  is  executive 
assistant  to  the  director. 

The  State  administrative  staff  includes 
the  district  supervisors,  who  are  charged 
with  administrative  and  professional  su- 
pervision. They  are  responsible  to  the  ad- 
ministrative assistant,  and  are  as  follows: 
Miss  Lois  Dosher,  Miss  Nancy  L.  Austin, 
Thomas  P.  Grier,  Mrs.  Louise  W.  Frye, 
Mrs.  Thomas  P.  O’Berry,  George  Lawrence, 
Miss  Mary  Ward,  Mrs.  May  Campbell, 
W.  T.  Mattox,  Miss  Pearl  Weaver,  and 
W.  C.  Ezell. 

In  addition,  John  J.  Blair  is  planning 
highway  and  schoolground  beautification 
for  the  central  organization,  with  Leon  W. 
Wells  of  Greensboro  assisting  him. 

The  local  administrative  agency  in  a 
majority  of  the  counties  is  the  department 
of  public  welfare,  headed  by  the  superin- 
tendent of  public  welfare. 

Cooperating  are  Chairman  E.  B.  Jeffress 
of  the  Highway  Commission;  Dr.  A.  T. 
Allen,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 


New  Type  of  Worker 

Helps  Families  Plan 

Writer  Says,  “Good  Social  Work  No 
Longer  Consists  of  Merely  Do- 
ing Things  for  People” 

The  day  of  Lady  Bountiful,  the  woman 
who  distributes  baskets  to  “the  poor” 
while  their  more  fundamental  needs,  such 
as  health,  work,  and  family  planning,  go 
untouched,  has  passed.  The  tremendous 
influx  of  unemployment  demands  on  social 
welfare  agencies  and  the  complex  family 
situations  now  demanding  attention  by 
welfare  organizations,  have  displaced  her. 
In  her  stead  has  arisen  a new  type  of  work- 
er, trained  in  meeting  sympathetically  the 
problems  of  human  adjustment  and  skilled 
in  using  community  resources  to  aid  fami- 
lies in  helping  themselves,  according  to 
Miss  Leah  Feder  of  Washington  University, 
St.  Louis,  writing  in  the  current  issue  of 
The  Family. 

“Training  for  social  work  implies  certain 
definite  equipment,”  states  Miss  Feder.  “It 
includes  a knowledge  of  a wide  range  of 
facts  regarding  the  problem  of  human  ad- 
justment to  environment.  It  also  includes 
a knowledge  and  acceptance  of  individual 
differences  and  will  extend  to  general  prin- 
ciples of  human  behavior  and  motives,  such 
as  the  influence  of  heredity  and  environ- 
ment upon  the  present  situation,  the  rela- 
tionships between  an  individual,  his  fam- 
ily, and  the  community. 

Good  social  work  no  longer  consists  of 
merely  doing  things  for  people,  Miss  Feder 
points  out.  The  trained  worker  is  increas- 
ingly aware  of  the  right  of  individuals 
and  families  to  work  things  out  in  a way 
different  from  her  own.  She  does  not  feel 
it  necessary  to  decide  what  is  “right”  for 
the  client  and  to  manipulate  him  to  her 
way  of  thinking.  She  is  able  to  let  other 
people  be  free  and  to  follow  their  own 
ideas  and  standards. 

“The  social  worker  with  training  has  a 
sureness  of  touch  in  handling  an  inter- 
view, has  a way  of  understanding  people 
and  getting  them  to  tell  her  what  is  really 
on  their  minds.  She  discovers,  evaluates, 
and  uses  assets  for  their  rehabilitation; 

I she  provides  not  only  an  opportunity,  but 
arouses  within  them  an  incentive.” 

i tion;  Dr.  J.  M.  Parrott,  State  Health  Offi- 
cer; and  Col.  J.  W.  Harrelson,  Director  of 
| Conservation  and  Development. 

! It  is  anticipated  that  North  Carolina 
l must  spend  at  least  three  quarters  of  a 
j million  dollars  each  month  during  the  win- 
ter if  the  needs  of  the  destitute  are  to  be 
met.  It  has  been  continually  emphasized 
i that  local  communities  must  take  care  of 
! their  own  poor  to  the  greatest  possible 
extent. 
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Social  Service  Conference  Meets  Soon 


Relief  Families 

Take  To  Farming 

State-Wide  Farm  and  Garden  Pro- 
gram Launched  By  Governor’s  Of- 
fice of  Relief  and  State  College 

By  Felix  A.  Grisette 

A State-wide  farming  and  gardening  pro- 
gram, designed  to  produce  a sufficient 
amount  of  food  and  feedstuffs  to  supply  the 
needs  of  North  Carolina’s  destitute  families, 
is  rapidly  taking  form  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Governor’s  Office  of  Relief  and  the 
Agricultural  Extension  Division  of  North 
Carolina  State  College. 

Four  objectives  are  proposed: 

1.  To  aid  every  relief  family  living  on  a 
farm,  whether  owner  or  tenant,  to  produce 
food,  including  gardens  and  farm  crops,  and 
feed  crops  of  sufficient  variety  and  quantity 
for  home  consumption,  and  to  conserve 
fruits  and  vegetables  for  winter  use. 

2.  To  transfer  from  the  cities  and  towns 
to  farms  as  many  as  possible  of  those  fami- 
lies now  living  in  town  who  have  had  farm 
experience. 

3.  To  promote  subsistence  gardens  in 
towns  and  cities. 

4.  To  establish,  under  competent  super- 
vision, in  the  vicinity  of  towns  and  cities, 
community  farms  on  which  relief  workers 
living  in  the  towns  would  produce  food. 

Charles  A.  Sheffield,  assistant  director  of 
the  Agricultural  Extension  Division  of  State 
College,  has  been  loaned  to  the  Relief  office 
for  the  purpose  of  supervising  the  program. 
Mr.  Sheffield  is  now  in  the  field  assisting 
county  relief  directors  and  county  farm 
agents  in  putting  the  plan  into  immediate 
effect. 

The  details  of  working  out  the  plan  in  the 
various  counties  are  being  handled  by  the 
county  farm  agent,  the  relief  office,  county 
home  demonstration  agents  and  teachers  of 
agriculture  and  home  economics.  In  coun- 
ties where  there  are  no  farm  nor  home 
demonstration  agents,  the  relief  offices  are 
assuming  all  the  burden. 

The  new  plan  is  calculated  to  relieve  pub- 
lic relief  funds  of  the  necessity  of  buying 
food.  It  is  felt  by  those  in  charge  that  there 
are  enough  idle  lands  and  men  in  North 
Carolina  to  make  unnecessary  the  expendi- 

( Continued  on  Page  U ) 


Greensboro  To  Be  HostTo  Gathering 
Of  Welfare  Leaders  April  23, 24,  25 


N 

Federal  Money  Comes 
To  Rescue  of  Needy 

A total  of  $3,545,500  of  Federal 
relief  money  had  been  spent  in  North 
Carolina  from  October  18  to  March 
11,  according  to  the  Governor’s  Office 
of  Relief. 

Following  a quick  survey  of  relief 
needs  last  fall,  application  was  made 
to  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Cor- 
poration for  funds  with  which  to  re- 
lieve destitution  in  the  State. 

The  Governor’s  Office  of  Relief  was 
set  up  to  administer  the  funds,  with 
Dr.  Fred  Morrison  as  director,  and 
the  Commissioner  of  Public  Welfare 
was  made  administrative  assistant. 
Dr.  Roy  M.  Brown,  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina,  was  appointed 
technical  supervisor,  and  ten  district 
supervisors  were  chosen  to  direct  the 
work  in  the  counties.  In  the  main, 
the  superintendents  of  public  wel- 
fare were  chosen  to  administer  the 
funds  in  the  counties.  The  work  has 
steadily  gone  forward. 


Welfare  Officers 

To  Meet  April  24 


Mrs.  T.  W.  Bickett,  Raleigh,  Will  Pre- 
side Over  Mid-Year  Session  of  Su- 
perintendents in  Greensboro 

The  Mid-Year  Meeting  of  the  County 
Superintendents  of  Public  Welfare,  April 
24,  will  be  of  unusual  importance  this  year, 
due  to  the  fact  that  special  program  fea- 
tures will  link  it  up  directly  with  the  work 
of  the  Governor’s  Office  of  Relief.  Effort  will 
be  made  to  have  all  of  the  District  Super- 
visors of  Relief  in  attendance,  and  with  Dr. 
Roy  M.  Brown,  State  Technical  Supervisor 
of  the  Governor’s  Office  of  Relief,  to  lead 

( Continued  on  Page  2) 


Main  Topic  for  Consideration  Will  Be 

Social  Consequences  of 
Depression 

FRANK  BANE  AMONG  SPEAKERS 


The  twenty-first  convention  of  the  North 
Carolina  Conference  for  Social  Service  will 
be  held  in  Greensboro,  April  23,  24,  and  25. 
The  general  theme  of  the  meeting  will  be 
“The  Depression  and  Social  Welfare.”  An 
impressive  list  of  speakers  is  now  being 
drawn  up. 

Frank  Bane,  director  of  the  American 
Public  Welfare  Association,  will  be  a promi- 
nent out-of-State  speaker.  Mr.  Bane,  who 
spoke  at  the  Public  Welfare  Institute  in 
Chapel  Hill  in  1932,  is  known  to  many  North 
Carolinians,  who  will  welcome  his  return  to 
the  State.  He  is  former  Commissioner  of 
Public  Welfare  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Bane  will 
address  the  Conference  on  Monday  evening 
on  the  subject,  “Relief  Administration.” 

Miss  Bertha  McCall,  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Committee  on  Care  of  Transient  and 
Homeless,  and  prominent  official  of  the  Na- 
tional Travelers’  Aid  Societies,  will  speak 
before  the  Association  of  Superintendents  of 
Public  Welfare  at  their  semi-annual  meet- 
ing Monday.  Other  prominent  speakers 
from  out  of  the  State  will  probably  appear 
on  the  program,  though  definite  announce- 
ment cannot  be  made  at  this  time. 

The  convention  will  open  Sunday  evening 
with  an  address,  “Moral  Gains  and  Losses 
of  the  Depression,”  by  Dr.  Howard  E.  Jen- 
son, of  the  Sociology  Department  of  Duke 
University.  Another  speaker  is  to  be  an- 
nounced later.  Dr.  S.  H.  Hobbs,  Jr.,  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina,  president  of 
the  Conference,  will  preside. 

Special  group  meetings  will  be  held  Mon- 
day morning  as  follows:  Association  of 
Superintendents  of  Public  Welfare,  North 
Carolina  Association  of  Family  Welfare 
Societies,  Society  for  Abolition  of  Capital 
Punishment,  Red  Cross  Workers,  Ministers 
and  Students,  Public  Health  Nurses,  Trav- 
elers’ Aid  workers  and  Board  members, 
Women’s  Church  Societies. 

Dr.  W.  C.  Jackson,  dean  of  the  School  of 

(Continued,  on  Page  2) 
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COMPARING  MOTHERS’  AID 


Although  North  Carolina’s  admin- 
istration of  Mothers’  Aid  funds  has 
been  singled  out  for  praise  on  a num- 
ber of  occasions,  North  Carolina  is 
spending  only  a comparatively  small 
amount  of  money  for  this  purpose, 
ratings  with  other  states  on  the  basis 
of  per  capita  expenditure  show. 

' Hence,  North  Carolina  may  well  con- 
sider that  although  it  is  putting  only 
a small  amount  each  year  into  this 
relief  work  with  mothers  of  depend- 
ent children  deprived  of  their 
fathers’  support,  we  are  getting  our 
money’s  worth. 

Figures  recently  received  from  the 
Federal  Children’s  Bureau  of  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  in  Washington 
indicate  that  North  Carolina  is 
spending  only  $.03  per  capita  (popu- 
lation) for  mothers’  aid  in  the  coun- 
ties granting  such  help.  Forty-three 
states  are  listed,  New  York  leading 
with  an  expenditure  of  $.82  per 
capita,  in  areas  granting  aid.  North 
Carolina  has  the  smallest  per  capita 
expenditure  in  the  group. 

Wisconsin  leads  in  the  number  of 
families  aided  per  10,000  population 
in  areas  granting  aid,  24  families 
being  helped  per  10,000  people. 
North  Carolina  is  42d  on  the  list, 
helping  only  two  out  of  10,000, 
Maryland  being  43d  with  one. 

North  Carolina’s  average  monthly 
grant  of  $16.64  places  this  State  32d 
on  the  list,  Massachusetts  being  at 
the  top  with  $69.31.  Because  of  the 
milder  climate  in  the  South,  $16.64 
is  regarded  as  a fairly  high  grant, 
since  fuel  bills  are  usually  low. 


These  figures  from  the  Children’s 
Bureau  show  that  North  Carolina 
has  not  extended  mothers’  aid  into  as 
many  homes  in  proportion  to  popula- 
tion as  have  other  states  granting 
mothers’  aid.  During  the  past  year 
the  State  spent  $43,000  to  aid  658 
mothers  deprived  of  their  husbands’ 
support,  which  amount  was  matched 
by  the  participating  counties. 

All  the  states  in  the  Union  except 
Georgia  and  South  Carolina  have 
Mothers’  Aid  laws,  as  have  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  Alaska,  and 
Hawaii.  New  Mexico  passed  a 
Mothers’  Aid  law  in  1931,  but  as  far 
as  has  been  learned  by  the  Children’s 
Bureau  no  appropriation  has  been 
made  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
the  act. 


Social  Service  Conference  Meets  Soon 

( Continued  f rom  Page  1 ) 

Public  Administration  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina,  will  preside  at  the  lunch- 
eon Monday,  when  Miss  Harriet  W.  Elliott, 
of  the  Woman’s  College  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina,  will  give  the  report  of  the 
Central  Code  Committee. 

On  Monday  afternoon  the  discussions  will 
center  about  the  effect  of  the  depression  on 
government,  public  welfare,  social  legisla- 
tion, etc.,  with  those  on  the  program  to  in- 
clude Dean  Justin  Miller,  of  the  Duke  Uni- 
versity Law  School,  Mrs.  W.  T.  Bost,  Com- 
missioner of  Public  Welfare,  and  Miss  Lida 
Gordon  Shivers,  of  the  Social  Science  Re- 
search Council  of  the  University.  Dr.  How- 
ard W.  Odum,  director  of  the  Institute  for 
Research  in  Social  Sciences,  will  give  “An 
Impressionistic  Picture  of  the  Depression” 
Monday  afternoon. 

Dean  Miller  will  preside  Monday  evening, 
when  Dr.  Hobbs  will  give  his  presidential 
address.  The  subject  will  be  “The  Depres- 
sion: Social  Waste  and  Gains.”  Mr.  Bain 
will  also  speak  at  this  time. 

The  annual  County-wide  Library  Break- 
fast will  be  held  Tuesday  morning,  when 
Miss  Anne  Pierce,  chairman  of  the  County- 
wide Library  Committee,  will  preside.  Ad- 
dresses will  be  given  by  Dr.  Julian  Miller, 
associate  editor  of  the  Charlotte  Observer, 
and  M.  H.  Willis,  Board  of  Trustees,  Win- 
ston-Salem Library. 

Dr.  Howard  Rondthaler,  president  of 
Salem  College,  will  preside  at  the  Tuesday 
morning  session,  when  the  effect  of  the  de- 
pression on  education  will  be  discussed  by 
Superintendent  Guy  B.  Phillips,  of  the 
Greensboro  Schools;  Dr.  Thurman  W. 
Kitchin,  president  of  Wake  Forest  College, 
and  Dr.  F.  P.  Graham,  president  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina.  The  effects 
| of  the  recent  lean  years  on  public  health 


will  be  discussed  by  Dr.  W.  C.  Davison,  of 
Duke  University  Medical  School,  while  the 
same  subject  in  relation  to  the  Negro  will 
be  discussed  by  Guy  Lee  Johnson,  of  the 
Institute  of  Research  in  Social  Sciences  of 
the  University. 

Dr.  Graham  will  preside  at  the  luncheon, 
when  A.  W.  McAlister,  of  Greensboro,  presi- 
dent of  the  Federated  Council  of  Social, 
Civic,  and  Religious  Organizations,  will 
speak.  Another  speaker  is  to  be  announced. 

On  Tuesday  afternoon  a business  session 
will  be  held,  at  which  time  officers  will  be 
elected.  Dean  Van  Hecke,  of  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  Law  School,  Mr.  McAlis- 
ter, Dr.  Carl  C.  Taylor,  of  Raleigh,  Dr.  Jack- 
son,  and  others  will  give  committee  reports. 

A large  attendance  is  expected  at  the  ses- 
sions this  year. 


Welfare  Officers  To  Meet  April  24 

( Continued  f rom  Page  1 ) 

the  discussion  on  social  and  constructive 
phases  of  the  Relief  Program,  ample  oppor- 
tunity will  be  given  the  welfare  officers  to 
get  first-hand  information  from  those 
charged  with  this  responsibility. 

With  the  coming  of  spring  the  relief  pro- 
gram is  being  definitely  coordinated  with 
the  efforts  of  the  Extension  Division  of  State 
College,  and  through  Mrs.  Jane  S.  McKim- 
mon,  State  Home  Demonstration  Agent,  and 
Assistant  Director  of  the  Extension  Divi- 
sion, County  Superintendents  and  District 
Supervisors,  plans  will  be  mapped  out  at 
the  meeting  for  giving  assistance  to  needy 
families  through  farming  and  gardening,  to 
the  end  that  they  may  become  self-support- 
ing. This  is  a very  vital  phase  of  the  relief 
program  at  the  present  time. 

Perhaps  no  one  problem  has  given  more 
concern  to  the  welfare  worker  than  that 
of  the  transient,  particularly  during  these 
times  of  stress.  Miss  Bertha  McCall,  mem- 
ber of  the  National  Committee  on  Care  of 
Transient  and  Homeless,  and  prominent  of- 
ficial of  the  National  Travelers’  Aid  Society, 
will  discuss  this  not  only  from  the  local 
standpoint,  but  from  the  interstate  and  na- 
tional view.  Should  the  $15,000,000  appro- 
priation for  the  handling  of  tiie  transient 
problem  in  the  several  states  be  passed  by 
Congress,  it  seems  practically  certain  that 
a uniform  policy  for  the  states  will  be 
worked  out. 

Of  special  interest  to  the  County  Superin- 
tendents of  Public  Welfare  will  be  a review 
of  the  1933  social  legislation  as  affecting 
their  work,  by  Mrs.  W.  B.  Waddill  of  Hen- 
derson, member  of  the  Legislative  Commit- 
tee of  the  Association.  Mrs.  T.  W.  Bickett, 
president  of  the  State  Association,  asks  for 
a full  attendance  of  County  Superintendents 
of  Public  Welfare.  The  State  Department 
of  Public  Welfare  emphasizes  the  urgent 
need  of  having  not  only  the  welfare  officers 
in  attendance,  but  the  District  Supervisors 
of  Relief  and  other  social  workers  sharing 
in  the  responsibility  of  administering  relief 
funds.  A.  K.  B. 
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Many  Receive  Aid 
From  Relief  Fund 

Around  65  Per  Cent  of  $1,250,000 
Spent  in  January  Went  for  Wages; 
All  Work  Who  Can 


A total  of  158,000  families  in  North  Caro- 
lina in  January  were  dependent  on  Federal 
relief  funds  for  subsistence.  During  this 
month,  $1,250,000  was  spent  for  all  relief 
purposes. 

Approximately  65  per  cent,  or  $750,000, 
was  spent  for  wages  to  employ  95,686  men 
on  public  works,  which  indicates  that  about 
two-thirds  of  the  heads  of  destitute  families 
in  the  State  were  working  for  the  aid  they 
received.  The  others  were  given  direct  re- 
lief, either  because  no  one  in  the  family  was 
physically  able  to  work  or  because  there  was 
no  work  available  for  them  to  do. 

On  the  basis  of  five  to  a family,  under- 
stood to  be  the  average,  nearly  800,000 
people  were  recipients  of  Federal  relief  in 
January  in  this  State.  According  to  the 
Governor’s  Office  of  Relief,  the  families  de- 
pendent upon  R.  F.  C.  funds  in  January  ap- 
proximated 22  per  cent  of  the  total  popula- 
tion of  the  State.  In  December  they 
aproximated  20  per  cent,  the  January  figure 
showing  a slight  increase. 

Stanly  County,  in  January,  had  the  small- 
est percentage  of  destitution,  only  6.29  per 
cent  of  its  population  being  dependent  upon 
public  funds.  Anson,  an  adjoining  county, 
had  the  largest,  59.18  per  cent.  Two  other 
counties,  Beaufort,  with  58.9  per  cent,  and 
Tyrrell,  with  53.68  per  cent,  required  aid 
for  over  half  their  people. 

Relief  labor  is  being  employed  on  public 
works  projects,  decided  upon  in  each  in- 
stance after  thorough  consideration  by  local 
public  officials.  Each  project  must  be 
deemed  to  be  of  genuine  public  benefit. 

For  instance,  869  public  school  work 
projects  costing  $517,826  have  so  far  been 
completed  in  66  counties  as  a part  of  the 
work  relief  program  being  carried  on 
throughout  the  State. 

Communities  have  provided  the  materials 
and  equipment  with  which  relief  labor  has 
worked.  Only  wages  are  furnished  from  re- 
lief funds. 

Among  the  projects  successfully  completed 
for  school  purposes  are  construction  of 
schoolhouses,  gymnasiums,  school  yard  im- 
provements, digging  of  wells,  construction 
of  bus  waiting-rooms  for  children,  etc. 
Throughout  the  State,  Federal  relief  funds 
have  enabled  many  to  go  back  to  work  and 
have  made  it  possible  for  others  to  receive 
direct  relief.  Elsewhere  in  this  issue  is 
described  the  farm  relief  program  being 
pushed  throughout  the  State  by  the  Gov- 
ernor’s Office  of  Relief. 


Sterilization  Law 
Declared  Invalid 

Supreme  Court  Holds  Act  Unconsti- 
tutional in  That  It  Does  Not  Pro- 
vide for  Notice  and  Hearing 

The  State  Supreme  Court  held  the  sterili- 
zation law  of  1929  invalid  in  an  opinion 
made  public  on  February  8,  1933.  It  de- 
clared that  the  statute  was  defective  in  that 
it  does  not  provide  for  a notice  to,  and  hear- 
ing of,  the  person  to  be  sterilized. 

The  law  requires  that  the  order  for  steri- 
lization have  the  signature  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Public  Welfare,  the  Secretary  of 
the  State  Board  of  Health,  and  the  chief 
medical  officer  of  each  of  any  two  of  the 
institutions  for  the  feeble-minded  or  insane 
of  North  Carolina,  and  that  it  must  be  ac- 
companied by  a history  of  the  case. 

It  provides  that  the  head  of  any  State, 
county,  or  city  penal  or  charitable  institu- 
tion may  have  the  operation  for  asexuali- 
zation or  sterilization  performed  upon  any 
mentally  defective  or  feeble-minded  inmate 
when  such  operation  is  considered  conducive 
to  the  improvement  of  the  inmate  or  the 
public  good.  A second  clause  permitted 
county  commissioners  to  have  the  operation 
performed  upon  mentally  defective  or  feeble- 
minded residents  of  the  county  upon  the 
petition  of  the  next  of  kin  or  legal  guardian. 

“In  property  rights  due  process  requires 
a forum,  with  notice  and  a hearing.  It 
goes  without  saying  that  the  same  must 
apply  to  human  rights,”  wrote  Supreme 
Court  Justice  Clarkson.  The  Court  declared 
the  act  invalid  because  it  violates  the 
fourteenth  amendment  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  and  Section  1,  Article 
XVII,  of  the  Constitution  of  North  Carolina. 
The  section  referred  to  was  as  follows:  “No 
person  ought  to  be  taken,  imprisoned,  or 
disseized  of  his  freehold,  liberties,  or  privi- 
leges, or  outlawed  or  exiled,  or  in  any  man- 
ner deprived  of  his  life,  liberty,  or  property 
but  by  the  law  of  the  land.” 

The  case  which  was  carried  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  was  the  Mary  Brewer  case. 
Mother  of  five  children,  and  wife  of  a man 
said  to  be  a drunkard  and  a gambler,  Mary 
Brewer  was  found  incompetent  to  manage 
her  own  affairs.  On  April  29,  1932,  a guardi- 
an was  appointed.  The  county  commis- 
sioners sought  to  have  her  sterilized  in 
order  to  prevent  her  from  bearing  more 
children.  Through  her  next  friend,  Mary 
Brewer  objected,  and  the  Superior  Court’s 
restraining  order,  issued  in  October  of  the 
same  year,  was  sustained  by  the  Supreme 
Court. 

Fifty-five  applications,  out  of  a total  of 
71  pi'esented  to  the  board  of  examiners,  had 


State  Board  Urges 
Study  Barter  Plan 

Exchanges  in  Many  Sections  of  Coun- 
try Provide  for  Distribution  of 
Necessities  Without  Cash 

Shaves  and  a haircut  in  return  for  a cob- 
bler’s service,  a carpenter’s  work  in  pay- 
ment of  a pig — these  and  many  other  ex- 
changes are  being  effected  without  the  use 
of  money  in  barter  organizations  which 
have  sprung  up  all  over  the  country.  The 
State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Wel- 
fare is  suggesting  the  development  of  such 
barter  exchanges  in  the  various  communi- 
ties of  North  Carolina  as  a means  of  per- 
mitting individuals  to  secure  the  necessities 
of  life,  and  of  accelerating  the  distribution 
of  goods. 

Bumper  food  and  feed  crops  in  North 
Carolina  for  two  years  have  apparently  pro- 
duced enough  for  all  to  eat.  The  farmer 
with  a large  quantity  of  hay  in  his  barns, 
and  hams  in  his  smokehouse,  is  often  in 
need  of  many  necessities,  and  short  of  cash. 
However,  through  a barter  exchange  he 
might  convert  his  surplus  produce  into  other 
commodities  which  he  needs,  or  might  ex- 
change them  for  professional  or  trade  serv- 
ices. 

The  usual  cooperative  exchange  begins 
with  a central  registration  of  those  who 
wish  to  join  in  the  movement.  They  state 
their  needs  and  what  services  and  commodi- 
ties they  are  in  a position  to  offer.  A barber 
may  offer  to  swap  his  services  for  the  serv- 
ices of  a tailor,  a baker  his  for  medical  at- 
tention, a carpenter  his  for  farm  produce, 
and  a fisherman  his  for  shoe-repair  service. 
A trade  need  not  be  direct.  An  unemployed 
teacher  may  furnish  professional  aid  for 
members  of  the  organization  in  return  for 
meals  prepared  by  them  from  produce  which 
a farmer  swapped  for  services  of  a mechanic 
and  a lawyer. 

In  many  cities  unemployed  members  co- 
operate to  produce  goods,  so  that  the  ex- 
change becomes  not  only  a trade  center,  but 
a production  unit  as  well. 

Cooperative  exchanges  are  functioning  in 
nearly  two  hundred  cities  of  the  United 
States.  In  many  instances  they  have  de- 
veloped with  little  or  no  outlay  of  funds, 
being  the  result  of  application  and  initiative 
on  the  part  of  community  leaders. 

The  State  Board  of  Public  Welfare  ad- 
vises a study  of  the  various  barter  exchange 
plans  by  communities  with  a view  to  estab- 
lishing such  groups  for  the  purpose  of  fur- 
thering the  welfare  of  the  entire  community, 
especially  the  unemployed. 

been  approved  since  1929.  Forty-two  opera- 
tions had  been  performed,  and  possibly 
others. 
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Dr.  Branson  Dead; 
Was  Noted  Leader 


Founded  Department  of  Rural-Social 
Economics  At  University,  Also 
News  Letter 

Dr.  E.  C.  Branson,  head  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Rural-Social  Economics  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  for  nearly  twenty 
years,  and  one  of  the  nation’s  foremost  rural 
economists,  died  in  Durham,  March  13. 

Thus  death  removed  from  the  State  one 
who  had  made  a notable  contribution  to  the 
welfare  of  our  people.  Dr.  Branson,  widely 
loved  and  respected,  dedicated  his  life  to 
the  advancement  of  the  public  good.  His 
service  was  recognized  during  his  lifetime, 
for  to  Dr.  Branson  the  State  looked  for 
guidance  in  the  field  of  rural  economics.  His 
efforts  to  awaken  North  Carolina  to  its 
potentialities  found  consummation. 

Dr.  Branson  was  born  in  Morehead  City, 
August  6,  1861.  He  was  graduated  from 
Trinity  College  and  Peabody  Normal  Col- 
lege, with  A.B.  and  A.M.  degrees  from  both 
institutions.  He  served  as  principal  of  the 
high  school  of  Raleigh  and  later  as  super- 
intendent of  the  public  schools  in  Wilson 
and  in  Athens,  Ga.  In  1900  he  was  elected 
president  of  the  Georgia  Normal,  which 
position  he  held  for  twelve  years.  During 
this  time  he  founded  the  magazine,  Farm 
and  Homestead.  Returning  to  North  Caro- 
lina in  1914,  he  became  a part  of  the  Uni- 
versity. To  fulfill  his  dream  of  awakening 
a backward  State  so  that  it  would  take  rank 
with  the  foremost,  he  founded  the  Rural- 
Social  Economics  Department,  a pioneer 
project  at  the  time;  organized  the  North 
Carolina  Club  for  a study  of  the  State,  and 
founded  the  University  News  Letter  to  give 
publicity  to  facts  dug  up  by  his  department 
and  the  North  Carolina  Club.  Dr.  Branson 
wrote  a number  of  college  textbooks,  and 
other  volumes,  one  being  a study  of  agri- 
culture in  Denmark,  “Farm  Life  Abroad.” 

National  Conference  News 
Is  of  Interest  In  This  State 

News  that  the  sixtieth  annual  meeting  of 
the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work  and 
Associate  Groups  will  be  held  in  Detroit, 
Mich.,  June  11-17,  is  of  especial  interest  in 
North  Carolina.  It  is  expected  that  a repre- 
sentative delegation  of  North  Carolina  social 
workers  will  take  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  attend  these  important  sessions. 
Last  year  around  50  from  North  Carolina 
went  to  the  National  Conference  in  Phila- 
delphia. 

Reduced  fares  will  be  available.  For  fur- 
ther information  those  interested  are  asked 
to  write  Howard  R.  Knight,  secretary,  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Social  Work,  82  North 
High  Street,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


Frank  J.  Bruno,  president  of  the  Confer- 
ence, in  calling  for  a great  attendance  at  the 
Detroit  gathering,  said  of  the  Conference: 
“In  each  of  the  three  annual  meetings 
since  the  fateful  August  of  1929,  its  platform 
has  been  used  as  a meeting  place  where 
those  who  were  facing  the  new  challenge 
met  to  exchange  their  experiences;  tell  their 
story;  submit  their  methodology  to  the  crit- 
icism of  their  fellow  workmen  and  add  their 
contribution  of  technique  to  the  common 
fund  of  social  work  skills.  Its  programs  dur- 
ing these  last  three  years  have  reflected  ac- 
curately and  sensitively  the  new  complexi- 
ties which  were  pressing  with  increasing 
force  upon  social  work,  and  have  been  proven 
singularly  adaptable  to  a thorough  consid- 
eration of  the  new  situations  created  by  the 
widespread  unemployment  and  its  conse- 
quent dependency.  No  social  worker  can 
afford  Lo  miss  the  Detroit  meetings.” 


Relief  Families  Take  To  Farming 

( Continued  from  Page  1 ) 

ture  of  money  for  food.  A coincidental  part 
of  the  program  is  to  require  proof  of  desti- 
tute people  that  they  are  planning  a garden 
or  food  farm  before  being  given  additional 
relief. 

Worthy  families  will  be  given  relief  as- 
sistance during  the  period  while  their  crops 
are  being  planted  and  cultivated,  not  only 
for  the  necessities  of  life,  but  for  seeds  and 
to  a limited  extent  fertilizer.  Already  ap- 
proximately 125,000  packages  of  seeds  have 
been  purchased  and  are  being  sent  to  the 
relief  offices  in  the  various  counties  to  be 
used  for  this  purpose. 

The  program  will  benefit  both  the  workers 
and  farm  owners,  in  the  opinion  of  its  spon- 
sors. It  has  been  pointed  out  by  Dean  I.  O. 
Schaub  of  State  College  that  it  will  in  no 
way  add  to  the  already  overcrowded  supply 
of  cash  crops,  thus  allaying  fears  held  by 
some  farmers  that  tobacco  and  cotton  would 
be  forced  to  even  lower  price  levels. 

Dr.  Fred  W.  Morrison,  director  of  relief, 
emphasizes  that  his  organization  will  in  no 
way  assist  any  farmer  or  tenant  to  raise  a 
cash  crop.  The  only  objective  is  to  enable 
them  to  produce  food  for  their  own  con- 
sumption and  feedstuffs  for  their  livestock. 
“The  plan  cannot  possibly  result  in  any 
further  overproduction  of  cash  crops,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  destitute  families  who 
must  rely  upon  relief  funds  will  not  be  per- 
mitted to  grow  cash  crops,”  Dr.  Morrison 
said. 

The  landlord  stands  to  profit  as  a result 
of  the  plan,  because  he  may  receive  free 
labor  from  his  tenants  in  exchange  for  the 
use  of  horse-power  and  farming  implements. 
It  was  also  made  clear  that  if  the  program 
enables  the  tenant  to  become  permanently 
self-supporting,  the  landlord  stands  to  profit 
in  the  long  run,  because  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  not  continue  indefinitely  to 
produce  food  for  people  living  on  the  land. 
Unless  people  living  on  the  land  become  self- 
sustaining  in  so  far  as  food  is  concerned, 


Institutional  Facts 
Revealed  in  Report 

First  Consolidated  Volume  Issued; 
Brown  Declares  for  Better  Co- 
ordination of  Services 

There  is  need  for  a better  coordination  of 
institutional  activities  among  North  Caro- 
lina’s State  institutions,  declares  R.  Eugene 
Brown,  director  of  the  Division  of  Institu- 
tions of  the  State  Board,  in  the  consolidated 
biennial  report  of  North  Carolina  Institu- 
tions, recently  published. 

“There  has  never  been  an  attempt  in 
North  Carolina  to  study  and  appraise  the 
work  of  these  institutions  in  relation  to 
each  other  and  to  the  State-wide  public  wel- 
fare program,  and  to  define  the  limits  of 
each  institution.  Our  system  of  institu- 
tions has  grown  up  largely  without  any  defi- 
nite plan  of  development,”  Mr.  Brown  points 
out. 

“The  great  increase  in  the  population  of 
our  State’s  charitable,  correctional,  and 
penal  institutions  during  the  last  twelve 
years,  and  the  demand  for  certain  facilities 
not  provided  at  all,  further  emphasize  the 
need  for  special  study  and  planning,  to  the 
end  that  our  system  of  institutions  may 
serve  the  people  of  the  State  in  the  most 
satisfactory,  efficient,  and  economical  man- 
ner possible.  Our  institutional  facilities 
should  be  studied  and  reorganized  with  a 
view  to  providing  suitable  care  and  treat- 
ment for  the  various  types  of  individuals 
who  should  be  removed  temporarily  or  per- 
manently from  the  community  and  its  social 
contacts.” 

The  seventeen  State  charitable,  correc- 
tional, and  penal  institutions  of  the  State 
have  all  been  established  since  1845,  the 
School  for  the  Blind  and  Deaf  having  been 
founded  in  Raleigh  at  that  time.  The  total 
population  of  the  institutions  numbers  more 
than  15,000. 

Other  interesting  facts  are  presented  in 
the  report,  which  is  the  first  consolidated  re- 
port of  the  institutions  to  be  issued.  It  cov- 
ers the  period  from  July  1,  1930,  to  June  30, 
1932,  and  was  published  by  the  institutions 
in  cooperation  with  the  Division  of  Institu- 
tions of  the  State  Board.  Mr.  Brown  wrote 
the  introduction. 

The  report  is  now  available  to  agencies 
and  interested  individuals  in  North  Carolina 
from  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare,  Raleigh,  N.  C.,  upon  the  receipt 
of  ten  cents  to  cover  cost  of  mailing. 

the  landlords  will  be  compelled  eventually 
to  shoulder  this  burden. 

Reports  from  the  various  counties  indicate 
that  the  plan  is  being  received  with  enthusi- 
asm. Already  thousands  of  destitute  fami- 
lies are  engaged  in  farming  and  gardening  j 
activities. 
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